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CARDINAL   WOLSEY." 


to  be  overpraised, 
women  who  played 
lish  history  during 
senlh  centuries,  will 
1  of  the  manner  in 
ave  been  dealt  with 
>have  accomplished 
3ughout  this  period, 
rather  for  suspicion 
t&an  for  admiration ;  and  a  certain  uniformity 
of  failure,  like  that  which  marks  the  career 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  alone  commands  a 
general  interest.     It  is  not  enough  to  have 
died  tragically;    the  wise  and  the  unwise 
came  too  often  to  a  common  end  at  the  stake 
or  on  the  scaffold :  we  have  but  to  run  over 
in  our  own  minds  the  most  conspicuous  names 
of  those  centuries,  and  to  consider  the  posi- 
tion which  they  occupy  in  the  popular  esti- 
mation, to  be  at  once  aware,  that  only  those 
among  them  who  have  effected  nothing,  who 
have  been  tufferen  merely,  are  regarded  with 


^Zc/W  of   OttrdifuU    Woltey,     By  John  Gait 
Tliird  BditiofD,  with  additional  Illiutrations  from 
Oavendiah's  life  of  WoImt,  and  other  loiuroea. 
liondoD:  David  Bogne.    1816. 
VOL.  XZXnL    KO.  L 


tenderness ;  the  actors  are  held  to  have  been 
sufficiently  rewarded  with  success,  and  at  our 
hands  deserve  only  to  be  restored  to  their 
proper  place  by  a  judicious  scrutiny  of  their 
faults.  We  are  not  lenient  to  Henry  the 
Eighth,  or  to  Mary  Tudor,  or  to  Elizabeth. 
Oliver  .Crom weirs  reputation  has  the  taint 
still  of  the  Tyburn  gallows  upon  it.  Wolsey, 
Thomas  Cromwell,  Gardiner,  the  Seymours, 
the  Dudleys,  the  Cecils,  Sir  Francis  Walsing- 
ham,  or  Francis  Bacon — these  names,  once 
illustrious,  are  now  tarnished  over  with  every 
most  unworthy  imputation ;  and  Sir  Thomas 
More  is,  perhaps,  the  only  really  remarkable 
man  who  still  remains  a  favorite  with  us; 
rather,  probably,  becauge  he  was  the  greatest 
of  the  victims  of  a  falling  side,  than  because 
we  essentially  value  either  his  character  or 
his  actions. 

This  unprosperous  condition  of  public 
opinion,  however,  is  not  maintained  without 
partial  remonstrance ;  people  who  have  cared 
to  examine  the  authentic  accounts  of  the 
times,  having  perceived  very  clearly  on  how 
slight  a  foundation  the  popular  judgments  of 
them  are  based,  and  raising  their  voices  with 
more  effect  or  less,  in  behalf  of  this  peraoa 
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or  that,  as  their  knowledge  or  their  sympa- 
thies ^lead.  Sharon  Turner  finds  virtue  in 
Henry  VIII :  Oliver  Cromwell  is  a  hero  to 
Carlyle ;  and  Miss  Strickland  pleads  well  and 
wisely  for  Mary  Tudor.  There  are  still  per- 
sons who,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Macaulay,  helieve 
that  something  may  be  said  for  Cranmer ;  and 
Oardii^er  and  Bonner,  Dr.  Maitland  tells  us, 
were  no  such  bad  fellows  after  all.  So  too, 
a  fresh  edition  of  Gait's  "Life  of  Wolsey," 
is  a  witness  that  there  are  readers  who  can 
tolerate  an  approving  word,  even  of  the  great 
Cardinal;  a  witness,  indeed,  more  than  usually 
credible,  since,  of  all  honest  books  of  his- 
tory, this  of  Mr.  GaU*s  is  the  most  difficult 
to  read ;  and  only  the  obvious  integrity  of 
the  writer,  and  a  very  strong  interest  in  the 
subject,  enables  us,  though  the  volume  is  a 
short  one,  to  labor  to  the  end  of  it.  It  is 
satisfactory,  indeed,  that  this  book  continues 
to  be  read ;  but  Wolsey  has  certainly  not 
been  fortunate  in  his  champion ;  and  in  the 
various  histories  of  England  which  swarm 
out,  year  after  year,  there  are  no  traces  of 
any  change  of  opinion  produced  by  it.  He 
remains  where  fortune  flung  him,  to  point  a 
moral  of  fallen  ambition;  in  fact,  as  Shake- 
speare left  him:  a  vulgar,  unlovely  figure, 
arrogant  in  prosperity,  and  mean  in  his  ruin — 
a  person  in  whose  elevation  no  one  takes 
pleasure,  and  whom  no  one  pities  in  his  dis- 
grace, and  such,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Galt*s 
well-meant  effort,  he  is  likely  to  remain  for 
ever.  The  impression  of  such  a  portrait, 
drawn  by  such  a  hand,  whether  it  be  or  be 
net  a  representation  of  the  man  as  he  really 
lived  and  was,  will  not  again  be  effaced  from 
the  imagination  of  mankind ;  and  wherever 
English  history  is  read,  the  name  of  Wolsey 
will  still  continue  shadowed  over  with  pride, 
injustice,  falsehood,  and  profligacy ;  with  a 
character  from  end  to  end  esseniiatly  odious, 
which  not  all  the  pathos  of  his  fall,  nor  the 
tender  *•  Chronicling  "  of  Griffith,  can  induce 
one  to  forgive,  or  even  to  pity. 

And  yet  it  is  singular,  that  not  any  one  of 
the  accusations  most  offensive  in  Shake- 
speare's description  will  bear  examination. 
Some  are  unquestionably  false  :  and  the  evi- 
dences of  the  rest  are  so  slight,  that  it  would, 
not  cloud  the  reputation  of  a  living  man. 
Shakespeare  followed  Hall  and  Cavendish  (as 
indeed}  he  might  have  fairly  thought  himself 
aafe  in  following  them)  without  hesitation ; 
yet  it  is  quite  certain,  from  recent  discoveries, 
however  the  fact  be  explained,  that  not  Hall 
only,  but  Cavendish  also,  whenever  he  is 
speaking  of  any  thing  which  lay  beyond  his 
own  personal  observation,  is,  in  many  in- 


stances, glaringly  wrong  and  unjust.  Au- 
thentic records  have  come  to  light,  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham's  trial ;  and  no  one  who 
carefully  reads  them,  if  he  is  in  the  least 
acquainted  with  the  temper  of  the  times,  caa 
doubt  either  the  reali}.y  of  his  treason,  or  the 
necessity  of  his  punishment.  He  was  tried 
by  his  peers,  fairly  and  honorably ;  his  guilt, 
not  a  thing  of  the  moment,  but  carefully  pre- 
meditated for  years,  was  proved  beyond  pos- 
sibility of  question ;  and,  under  the  existing 
circumstances  of  the  country,  no  honest 
minister  could  have  advised  the  remission  of 
the  penalty.  Still  more  without  ground  is 
the  accusation  brought  against  Wolsey  about 
the  "  benevolences,  which  he  is  represented 
as  having  originated  without  consulting  the 
king ;  which  Henry  is  made  so  grandly  to 
remit,  and  Wolsey  basely  to  claim  credit  for 
the  remission.  The  money  was  required  to 
carry  out  the  war  in  France,  at  the  moment 
at  which  it  was  crippled  by  the  defeat  and 
imprisonment  of  Francis  I. ;  and  the  war 
itself  was  one  which  Wolsey  regarded  as  dis- 
astrous alike  to  England,  to  Europe,  and  to 
Christendom;  a  war  against  which  his  influ- 
ence had  been  strained  to  its  utmost.  The 
Commons  mutinied — but  not  against  him; 
and  he  used  the  opportunity  to  prevail  on 
Henry  to  give  way.  It  is  true,  that  when  it 
was  the  fashion  to  lay  the  odium  of  every 
unpopular  measure  upon  him,  those  who  were 
really  responsible  for  it  endeavored  to  escape 
their  fault,  and  make  him  answer  for  it ;  but 
Henry's  own  words  are  su'fficient  to  bear  him 
clear,  who  expressly  told  Anne  Boleyn,  when 
she  spoke  of  it  to  him,  ''  that  he  knew  more 
of  that  matter  than  she,  and  the  Cardinal 
was  not  to  blame.*'* 

In  the  story  of  the  French  princess,  whom 
Shakespeare  makes  Wolsey  intend  for  Henry, 
after  the  divorce  had  been  completed,  he  fol- 
lows Hall,  who  relates  it  elaborately.  But 
Cavendish  furnishes  so  complete  a  refutation 
of  Hall,  that  we  are  surprised  to  find  Shake- 
speare repeatmg  him.  Cavendish  was  with 
Wolsey  in  France  at  the  time  when  the  ne- 
gotiation was  supposed  to  be  going  forward ; 
and  as  the  story  did  at  that  time  actually 
originate,  it  is  worth  while  to  extract  what 
he  says  about  it. 

In  this  time  of  my  lord's  being  in  France,  over 
and  beside  his  noble  entertainment  with  the  king 
and  his  nobles,  he  sustained  divers  displeasure  of 
the  French  slave  (sic)  that  devised  a  certain  book 

*  The  servantfl^  who  were  waiting  at  supper  in 
the  Kiog^e  room,  heard  him  eay  so,  end  informed 
Cavendish  of  it         • 
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which  was  set  forth  in  articles  upon  the  cause  of 
my  lord  being  there,  which  shoald  be,  as  they 
surmisedy  that  my  lord  was  come  thither  to  con- 
clode  two  marriages — the  one  between  the  king 
oar  sovereign  lord,  and  Madame  Ren^e,  of  whom 
I  spake  heretofore,  [the  divorce  of  Qaeen  Catha- 
rine had  not  at  this  time  been  mooted  in  Eng- 
land, but  the  legitimacy  of  the  Princess  Mary 
had  been  pablicly  called  in  question  in  the  French 
Chambers ;  the  suggestion  of  a  second  marriage, 
for  the  king  was,  therefore,  an  additional  inso- 
lence,] the  other  between  my  Lady  Mary  and  the 
Dttke  of  Orleans,  with  divers  other  conclusions 
and  agreements  touching  the  same.    Of  this  book 
many  were  imprinted  and  conveyed  into  England 
unknown  to  my  lord,  he  being  then  in  France,  to 
the  great  slander  of  the  reaun  of  England  and 
of  my  lord  cardinal.    But  whether  they  were  de- 
vised of  policy  to  pacify  the  multerings  of  the 
people,  which  had  divers  communications  and 
imaginations  of  my  lord  being  there,  or  whether 
they  were  devised  of  some  malicious  person,  as 
the  disposition  of  the  common  people  arc  accus- 
tomed to  do,  whatever  the  occasion  or  cause  was, 
this  I  am  well  assured  of,  that,  after  my  lord  was 
thereof  advertised,  and  had  perused  one  of  the 
said  books,  he  was  not  a  little  offended,  and  as- 
sembled all  the  privy  council  of  France  together, 
to  whom  bespoke  bis  mind  thus — that  it  was  not 
qdIv  a  sospicion  in  them  but  also  a  great  rebuke 
and  defamation  of  the  king's  honor  to  see  and 
know  any  such  seditious  untruths  openly  divulged 
and  set  forth  by  any  malicious  and  subtle  traitor 
of  this  realm;   saying  furthermore,  that  if  the 
like   had  been  attempted  within  the  realm  of 
England,  he  doubted  not  but  to  see  it  puni.shed 
according  to  the  traitorous  demeanor  and  deserts 
of  the  author  thereof.* 

In  the  presence  of  evidence  such  as  this,  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  maintain  the  story  any 
longer.  And  it  is  not  so  unimportant  as  it 
may  seem  to  ascertain  whether  there  be  truth 
in  it  or  not,  since  it  is  commonly  represented 
as  an  essential  feature  in  Wolsey's  scheme  of 
policy.  He  encouraged,  we  are  told,  the 
divorce  of  Queen  Catharine  because  he  de- 
sired to  revenge  himself  on  the  Emperor 
Charles  for  a  personal  afifront;  and  in  mar- 
rying Henry  to  the  Princess  Ren6e,  he  would 
bind  him  in  a  close  connection  with  Charles's 
most  dangerous  enemy. 

Of  his  actual  conduct  in  the  matter  of  the 
divorce,  we  shall  speak  at  length  presently. 
In  the  mean  time,  to  proceed  with  Shake- 
speare's charges :  there  is  another  matter  in 
which  a  most  unfavorable  impression  is  left 
against  him,  on  which  it  is  desirable  to  say 
something.  He  is  said  to  have  shared  deeply 
m  the  prevailing  vice  of  the  celibate  ecclesi- 
astics, and  to  have  been  a  person  of.  profligate 


*  Cavendish.    Singen  edition,  p.  18L 


habits.     Shakespeare  accuses  him,  through 
the  mouth  of  Queen  Catharine ;  and  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  accusation  is  brought 
out,   forming  part  of  a  judicial  estimate  of 
Wolsey's  character,  it  is  clear  that  Shake- 
speare himself  believed  it  to  be  just,  and  de- 
sired his  readers  to  believe  it.    On  reviewing 
the  evidence,  however, — and  we  believe  that 
we  possess  all  which  Shakespeare  had  beCpre 
him,  and  much  which  he  had  not, — it  does  not 
warrant  any  such  conclusion.     A  charge  o( 
the  kind  is  included  in  the  articles  of  im- 
peachment against  Wolscy,  which  were  drawn 
up  by  the  Lords,  and  to  which  Hall  most 
strangely  represents  him  as  having  pleaded 
guilty  ;  but  these  articles,  when  sent  down  to 
the  Commons,  were  dismissed  as  unworthy 
of  notice ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  a  fact 
comes  out,   which  explains   the  manner  in 
which  the  impression  may  have  arisen  about 
him,  among  persons  ready  to  judge  hardly, 
and  yet  have  arisen  unfairly.     It  is  certain, 
that  Wolsey  had  two  children,  and  that  both 
they  and  their  mother  were  supported  by 
him  up  to  the  last  year  of  his  life.    There  is 
no  evidence  to  show  when  they  were  bom ; 
and  as  he  was  twenty-five  years  old,  at  least, 
before  he  was  in  priest's  orders,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  he  broke  no  vow  in  his  relation 
with  their  mother.    But  if  he  did, — if,  in  the 
days  of  his  early  manhood,  those  iron  vows 
failed  to  crush  in  him  the  instincts  and  crav- 
ings of  humanity,   and   he   fell   before  the 
temptation, — let  it  pass  for  what  it  is  worth. 
It  was  a  sin,  perhaps  a  great  one ;  yet  not  an 
infinite  sin,   nor  one,  we   hope,   for  which 
there  is  no  pardon.     Doubtless,  it  furnished 
occasion  for  scandal.  The  single  act  admitted 
easily  of  being  represented  as  a  habit ;  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  mother  might  have 
borne  a  bard  coitaplezion ;  yet  the  connection, 
in  itself,  may,  for  all  we  know,  have  been  of 
the  briefest  duration ;  and  while  those  who 
bore  Wolsey  ill-will  may  have  believed  that 
he  was  keeping   a  mistress,   he  may  have 
been  but  fulfilling   the  honest  duty  of  an 
honestly  penitent  man.    We  are  aware  thai 
this  is  only  hypothesis;  and  that,   on  the 
other  side,  there  are  the  positive  assertions  of 
the  articles  of   impeachment,  and  certab 
angry  words  which  Hall  ascribes  to  Cathe- 
rine ;  but  there  is  no  subject  in  which  greater 
caution  is  required  in  forming  an  opinion, 
because  there  is  none  in  which  persons  are 
more  ready  to  generalize  a  habit  out  of  an 
act.   And  if  we  are  to  believe  the  fact  of  the 
habit,  it  implies  an^  amount  of  hypocrisy  and 
insincerity  m  Wolsey,  which  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  oould  have  existed  in  any  man  who 
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was  occupying  so  conspicuous  a  position.  Ko 
common  hypocrite,  indeed,  he  was,  if,  being 
himself  consistently  profligate,  he  was  so  loud 
against  the  similar  sins  of  the  clergy,  and  so 
eager  to  reform  them ;  yet  it  is  surely  possi- 
ble that  a  man  may  have  known  what  sin 
was  by  his  own  experience,  and  may  yet 
have  hated  it  without  hypocrisy, — may  ho- 
nestly have  labored  to  save  others  from  fall- 
ing into  it.  If  it  be  not  so,  God  help  us  all ! 
Let  us  summon  up  our  own  lives  before  us, 
and  call  others  hypocrites,  if  we  dare.  Once 
for  all,  the  one  fact  which  we  know  about 
the  matter  is,  that  he  was  the  father  of  two 
children,  who  were  born  at  some  period  long 
preceding  his  disgrace,  and,  perhaps,  his  ordi- 
nation ;  the  remainder  being  only  inference — 
while,  to  set  against  it,  we  have  positive  evi- 
dence that,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  splendor, 
be  was  apparently  an  earnest  and  devout 
man — a  man  in  whom,  whatever  of  life  was 
yet  remaining  in  ^he  perishing  faith  of  Ca- 
tholicism, was  present  in  more  than  ordinary 
measure,  and  to  whom  God  and  duty  were 
very  meaning  and  living  words. 

So  it  stands  with  these  particular  charges ; 
and  if  we  consent  to  let  them  drop,  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  the  shadows  in  Shake- 
speare lose  not  a  little  of  their  depth  of  hue. 
Nor,  if  the  discovery,  in  these  instances,  of  so 
much  rhetorical  exaggeration,  leads  us  to  look 
more  closely  into  the  narratives  of  Shake- 
speare's authorities,  and  to  test  them,  as  we 
are  well  able  to  do,  by  the  State  Papers  which 
have  since  his  time  been  brought  to  light,  will 
they  in  any.  degree  regain  our  confidence. 
Hall,  indeed,  except  when  his  personal  dislike 
to  Wolsey  gets  the  better  of  him,  (and  then  he 
«an  be  incredibly  wrong,)  is  generally  accu- 
rate. Taken  as  a  whole,  we  should  be  inclined 
to  rate  Hall's  Chronicle  fimong  the  very 
hesi  historical  works  in  the  language.  But 
Cavendish,  with  whom,  in  the  subject  before 
us,  we  are  now  most  concerned,  is  not  to  be 
trusted  at  all  beyond  the  range  of  his  own  ac- 
tual observation ;  and  with  the  exception,  per- 
haps, of  Sir  James  Melville,  has  introduced 
more  elaborate  falsehoods  into  English  his- 
tory, than  any  other  single  writer.  He  was 
one  of  those  men  who,  unhappily,  are  ready 
with  an  opinion  upon  every  thing,  whether 
they  have  or  have  not  a  right  to  have  formed 
one,  and  guessing  with  the  utmost  facility, 
almost  always  guess  wrong.  Brought  up  as 
a  page  in  Wolsey's  household,  he  knew  as 
much,  perhaps,  of  the  affairs  of  the  state, 
which  were  passing  through  Wolsey's  hands, 
M  young  gentlemen  in  similar  situations  might 
be  suppo^  to  know ;  that  is,  such  views  and 


such  stories  as  were  current  at  the  pages* 
dinner  table.  These,  at  a  distance  of  twenty- 
five  years  from  his  master's  death,  he  com- 
posed into  a  book,  at  a  time  when  it  was 
creditable  to  him  to  have  dared  to  speak  well 
of  Wobey  at  all ;  but  when  the  many  years 
which  had  intervened  of  clamor  and  pre- 
judice had  impaired  his  real  knowledge,  and 
had  even  injured  partially  his  good  feeling. 
.Thus  his  book  is  full  of  inconsistency;  and, 
at  the  first  perusal,  it  is  hard  to  know  with 
what  feelings  he  really  regarded  Wolsey.  At 
one  time  he  ^eaks  of  him  with  tender  affec- 
tion ;  at  another,  he  imputes  actions  to  him 
which  would  justly  have  forfeited  all  affec- 
tion. Now,  he  gives  him  credit  for  devout 
and  genuine  piety ;  now,  he  insinuates  that 
he  wore  but  the  hypocritical  show  of  piety, 
writing  in  fact  with  one  eye  on  the  truth 
which  he  knew,  with  the  other  on  Queen 
Mary,  whom  it  was  dangerous  to  offend. 

Hence  a  large  clearance  will  have  to  be 
made  out  of  our  history  books,  and  many  fa- 
vorite stories  for  which  Cavendish  has  made 
himself  responsible.  We  have .  been  told 
much  about  Henry's  carelessness  in  matters 
of  business  during  the  first  years  of  his  reign ; 
and  that  it  was  encouraged  by  an  artifice  of 
Wolsey's.  "As  the  ancient  councillors,"  says 
Cavendish,  **  advised  the  king  to  leave  his 
pleasure  and  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  the 
realm,  so  busily  did  the  Almoner  persuade 
him  to  the  contrary.''  And  now  we  have  the 
clearest  proof  from  letters  of  Henry's  own 
and  from  authentic  correspondence  of  the 
members  of  his  council,  that  at  no  time  after 
his  accession,  not  even  when  he  was  a  mere 
boy,  was  the  king  less  than  his  own  first  mi- 
nister. His  very  coronation  oath  was  inter- 
lined with  his  own  hand,  and  in  words  which 
he  erased,  and  in  the  words  which  he  sub- 
stituted, it  is  easy  to  read  the  spirit  of  the 
same  Henry  who  broke  the  Papal  power. 
Again,  Cavendish  tells  us  that.  Wolsey  ill- 
treated  Archbishop  Wareham,  and  that  in 
order  to  secure  his  own  elevation  to  the  chan- 
cellorship he  contrived  to  have  Wareham 
dismissed  from  it — while  we  find  in  the  con- 
temporary correspondence  that  Wareham,  so 
far  from  being  dismissed,  with  difficulty  ob- 
tained permission  to  resign ;  and  Sir  Thomas 
More,  when  afterwards  imitating  his  example, 
expressly  wrote  to  him  in  praise  and  admira- 
tion of  so  great  magnanimity. 

Possessing  such  uncommon  facilities  for 
going  wrong,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
Cavendish  should  also  miss  his  way  among 
the  complications  of  the  Anne  Boleyn  story. 
Yet  here  he  goes  even  beyond  our  expecta- 
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tkrns,  aad  he  represents  himself  as  having 
been  perfectly  cognizant  of  facts  which  can- 
not possibly  have  taken  place,  at  least  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  relates  them.  He  de- 
clares that  Anne  Boleyn  was  contracted*  to 
Lord  Percy,  one  of  the  young  noblemen  then 
residing  under  Wolsey's  care ;  that  Wolsey 
separated  them  by  the  king's  order,  and  that 
Atine  Boleyn  never  forgave  him  for  the  loss 
of  her  lover.  He  introduces  conversations 
between  Wolsey  and  Lord  Percy,  in  which 
the  latter  acknowledges  and  defends  his  en- 
gagement, declaring  that  he  had  entered  into 
it  ••  before  many  witnesses.*'  He  brings  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland  to  London  on  this 
express  occasion,  and  introduces  a  long  ha- 
rangue which  the  earl  is  supposed  to  have 
addressed  to  his  son  in  the  presence  of  the 
assembled  members  of  Wolsey's  household  ; 
he  declares  that  he  forced  Lord  Percy's  obe- 
dience under  a  threat  of  disinheritance,  and 
married  him  in  haste  to  a  daughter  of  Lord 
Shrewsbury  in  order  to  prevent  future  difficul- 
ties. Now  it  is  possible  that  something  may 
have  pased  between  Lord  Percy  and  Anne 
Boleyn ;  but  Percy  could  not  have  defended 
an  engagement  which  could  not  have  existed, 
and  Lord  Northumberland,  if  he  really  inter- 
fered, could  not  have  said  what'CJavendish 
gives  as  his  words,  and  for  a  very  simple 
reason.  We  have  evidence  in  a  letter  to  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  (Lodge's  Illustrations. 
vol.  1.  p.  20,)  that  Lord  Percy  was  contracted 
to  Lady  Mary  Talbot,  the  lady  whom  he  ac- 
tually married,  before  he  ever  saw  Anne  Bo- 
leyn, and  that,  therefore,  no  second  contract 
with  the  latter  could  have  been  entered  into 
by  him ;  while  it  is  again  impossible  that, 
supposing  him  to  have  attempted  it,  his  father, 
in  his  supposed  address  to  him,  should  have 
made  no  allusion  to  the  previous  engagement 
which  was  immediately  afterwards  fulfilled. 
But  we  have  stronger  proof  than  this  of  Ca- 
vendish's mistake.  Something,  indeed,  must 
have  passed;  for  at  the  time  when  Queen 
Anne's  prematrimonial  proceedings  were  un- 
dei^oing  investigation.  Lord  Percy  was  ex- 
amined upon  .oath  before  the  Privy  Council, 
but  if  he  had  so  openly  acknowledged  his 
engagement  with  her  to  Wolsey,  he  would 
scarcely  have  ventured  to  swear  as  he  did  on 
that  occasion,  or  to  have  written  such  a  letter 
as  the  fallowing  to  Cromwell : —    * 

"•I  perceive,"  the  letter  runs,  •<  that  there  is  a 
supposed  precontract  between  the  queen  and  me, 
whereupon  I  was  not  only  heretofore  examined 
upon  mine  oath  before  the  Archbishops  of  Can- 

•  CavendJBh,  p.  120^129. 


terbury  and  York,  but  also  received  the  blessed 
sacrament  upon  the  same  before  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk  and  others  the  king's  council  learned  in  the 
spiritual  law,  assuring  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  by  the 
said  oath  and  blessed  body  which  afore  I  received, 
and  hereafter  intend  to  receive,  that  the  same  may 
be  to  my  damnation,  if  ever  there  were  any  con- 
tract or  promise  of  marriage  between  her  and  me." 

Equally  remote  from  the  truth  is  the  ac- 
count which  the  same  writer  gives  us  of  the 
Duke  of  Bourbon's  campaigns  in  Italy,  of 
the  battle  of  Pavia,  and  of  the  double  policy 
which  he  ascribes  to  Wolsey ;  for  if  he  is 
right  in  his  account  of  the  policy  itself»  he  is 
so  hopelessly  wrong  in  the  facts  with  which 
he  interweaves  it,  as  to  oblige  us  to  distrust 
him  wholly.  What  opportunity,  indeed,  is 
he  likely  to  have  had  of  knowing  more  about 
the  matter  than  any  other  Englishman  ?  He 
could  but  know  the  floating  rumors  of  the 
palace,  and  if  we  may  interpret  the  past  by 
our  present  experience,  the  amount  of  truth 
in  such  rumors  is  generally  rather  below 
zero  than  above  it — a  plain  negative  quantity 
of  entire  falsehood. 

But  the  saddest  of  all  Cavendish's  errors 
is  in  the  version  which  Shakespeare  has  copied 
so  literally  of  the  great  scene  before  the  le- 
gates, between  Queen  Catharine  and  Henry, 
in  the  Hall  of  the  Black  Friars.  It  is  the 
saddest,  not  because  it  is  the  most  incorrect, 
but  because,  under  Shakespeare's  treatment, 
the  beautiful  story  has  woven  itself  into  the 
very  heart  of  our  national  traditions  ;  and  to 
question  the  truth  of  it  is  almost  to  bring  his- 
tory itself  into  discredit.  Cavendish,  as  we 
said,  wrote  at  the  time  of  the  reaction  under 
Queen  Mary :  he  was  possessed  strongly  with 
the  Catholic  detestation  of  the  Reformation, 
and  of  all  which  had  arisen  out  of  it ;  and 
Queen  Catharine's  treatment — so  justly  felt 
to  be  the  central  injury  of  the  Catholics,  as 
if  her  real  figure  was  not  sad  enough  or  her 
story  pathetic  enough  in  its  grand  simplicity 
— shaped  itself  out  in  his  recollection  into  an 
ideal  and  dramatized  form,  beautiful  indeed, 
exceedingly,  but  which  is  not  a  real  picture  of 
the  wrongs  of  Catharine  of  Arragon.  It  was 
Burnet*  who  first  discovered  that  the  fine 
speeches  attributed  both  to  the  king  and  to 
her  could  never  have  been  delivered.  He 
found  the  original  register  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  court,  from  which  it  appears,  with  the 
utmost  clearness,  that  the  king  and  queen 
were  not  present  together  before  the  legates 
at  all.  His  statement  has  since  that  time, 
been  called  eagerly  in  question ;  and  no  won- 
der when   such  a  treasure  is  being  wrested 

*  Burnet    Nares  ed.  vol.  ill.  p.  64. 
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away  from  us.    Nevertheless^  if  we  compare 


the  story  found  by  Burnet  in  the  register, 
with  "  Hall's  Chronicle,"  which  in  all  this  mat- 
ter is  most  careful  and  accurate,  and  also  with 
the  letters  of  the  Bishop  of  Bayonne,  which 
furnish  almost  a  second  register  of  the  pro- 
ceedings from  day  to  day,  no  doubt  can  re- 
main that  Burnet  is  right. 

The  legate  Campeggio  an  ived  in  England 
in  October,  1528.  In  the  same  month  the 
Bishop  of  Bayonne  writes  that  he  and  Wol- 
sey  had  then  held  their  fii-st  interview  with 
the  queen  ;  and  that  the  queen  had  spoken 
violently  of  Wolsey.  Of  this  interview  we 
have  a  full  account  from  Hall,  who  adds  that 
it  was  at  the  palace  of  the  Bridewell,  and  was 
strictly  private  ;  giving  also  the  words  which 
the  queen  was  said  to  have  used,  and  which 
the  bishop  describes  only  in  general  terms. 

No  progress  was  made  in  the  trial  of  the 
cause  throughout  the  winter,  through  default 
of  instructions  from  the  pope.  In  January, 
1528-9,  it  was  feared  that  he  would  recall  the 
commission,  and  it  was  openly  stated  in  Lou- 
don, that  the  emperor  had  said,  that  if  Henry 
dared  to  proceed,  *'  he  would  hurl  him  from 
his  throne  by  the  hands  of  his  own  subjects." 
In  the  spring,  the  French  government  laid  a 
pressure  on  the  pope,  and  the  commission  was 
allowed  to  be  opened ;  but  from  the  first,  it 
appears,  there  was  a  private  understanding 
between  the  legates  and  the  court  of  Rome, 
that  no  sentence  was  to  be  delivered.  The 
proceedings,  such  as  they  were,  commenced 
at  the  Hall  of  the  Black  Friars,  on  the  31st 
of  May,  1529.  The  king  and  queen  were 
summoned ;  and  then  ought  to  have  been  the 
famous  scene  and  the  speech  at  the  king's 
feet.  Unhappily,  both  the  register  and  Hall 
are  agreed  that  the  king  appeared  by  proctor, 
and  the  queen  only  in  person.  Of  what  passed, 
the  regbter  only  says  that  she  appealed 
to  Rome.  Hall  is  more  explicit,  but  in  sub- 
stance says  the  same  thing. 

The  queen,  befncr  accompanied  with  four 
bishops,  and  others  of  her  council,  and  a  great 
company  of  ladies  and  gentlewomen  following 
her,  came  personally  before  the  legates,  and  after 
her  obeisance,  sadly,  and  with  great  gravity  done, 
she  appealed  from  them  as  judges  not  competent 
for  that  cause  to  the  court  of  Rome,  and  after 
that  done,  she  departed  again. 

And  this,  in  sorrow  be  it  confessed,  was  all 
that  passed,  and  the  beautiful  ideal  falsehood, 
for  all  persons  who  care  to  know  the  hard 
truths  of  life,  must  pass  again  under  the  ivory 
gate  through  which  it  entered  among  us,  and 
take  its  place  with  the  spirits  of  those  never 
realized  visions,  which  ought  to  have  been 


true  and  were  not.  The  queen  behared  Hke 
herself,  like  a  noble  lady  sadly  resentful  of 
the  measure  which  was  dealt  out  to  her,  but 
buoyed  up  with  her  high  Castilian  heart  to 
endurance  and  defiance.  She  never  knelt  at 
the  king's  feet,  that  history  knows  of,  and  she 
made  no  fine  speeches  to  him.  The  words 
which  Cavendish,  and  Shakespeare  after  him, 
assign  to  her,  are  composed  out  of  what  she 
said  in  private  to  the  legates  in  the  preceding 
October ;  and  those  which  they  assign  to  the 
king  were  uttered  by  him  in  her  high  praise 
in  the  court  on  a  later  occasion. 

So  much  for  the  authority  of  Cavendish's 
"  Life."    If  it  be  our  object  to  prove  that  fair 
justice  has  not  been  done  to  Wolsey,  we  may 
be  thought  to  have  acted  unwisely  in  ques- 
tioning the  evidence  of  the  one  English  writer 
who  has  shown  any  thing  like  tenderness  for 
his  memory.     It  is  this  evident  tenderness, 
however,  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  so  many 
of  our  mistakes,  bespeaking,  as  it  does,  so 
general  a  credence  to  his  narrative.   Through- 
out his  book  there  is  an  apparent  struggle 
between  kindly  feeling  and  moral  disapproba* 
tion,  and  the  censures  gain  double  weight 
from  the  seeming  unwillingness  with  which 
they  are  uttered.     But  moreover,  we  cannot 
help   feeling,  on  a  careful  perusal  of  what 
Cavendish  says,  that  the  picture,  as  drawn  by 
him,  is  not  a  picture  of  one  man,  but  of  two 
men  wholly  dififerent,  the  characteristics  of 
whom  cannot  possibly  have  coexisted  in  any 
single  person,  and  thus  it  becomes  essential 
to  determine  what  amount  of  accurate  know- 
ledge  of  the  matter  he  is  really  likely  to  have 
possessed.    Wherever  he  is  telling  any  thing 
in  which  he  himself  was  personally  concerned; 
in  his  account  of  all  his  own  interviews  with 
Wolsey,  and  of  almost  every  thing  which  he 
describes  himself  as  having  witnessed,  he 
draws  the  likeness  of  an  exceedingly  noble 
person,  as  little  resembling  the  Wolsey  of 
ordinary  history  as  the  Socrates  of  Plato  re- 
sembles the  Socrates  of  Aristophanes.  Wher- 
ever, on  the  other  hand,  he  is  writing  from 
hearsay,  we  have  the  old  figure  of  Hall  and 
Polydore  Virgil  and  Foxe,  a  figure  so  unlike 
the  other  that  both  cannot  be  true,  and  we 
must  make  our  choice  between  them.     On 
the  one  side  lies  the  mass  of  the  authorities; 
on  the  o^er,  the  experience  of  a  personal 
friend  ;  and  the  natural  inference  it,  that  as 
long  as  Cavendish  was  kept  in  check  by  ac- 
tual knowledge,  he  drew  his  master's  fea- 
tures  faithfully;    and   that  as  soon  as  be 
passed  beyond  his  own  recollections,  he  wrote 
only  what  other  people  told  him,  in  the  tone 
in  which  they  told  it,  yielding  to  the  stream 
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of  poptitar  opiDida  which  set  against  Wolsej 
ioUnedAiely  after  his  death  almost  without 
aa  eddy. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  infirm  places  in  the 
endence,  it  might  remain  easily  true  that 
WoUey  was  in  general  what  he  is  supposed 
to  have  heen.  General  impressions  are  fre- 
qnently  right,  though  no  satisfactory  account 
can  be  given  of  the  facts  out  of  which  they 
originate.  They  may  result  as  a  collective 
effect  of  a  great  number  of  little  things,  each 
in  itself  perhaps  trifling;  perhaps  of  a  kind 
not  admitting  of  being  adequately  expressed 
in  words,  and  yet  together  perfectly  con- 
vinoing^.  Often  within  our  own  experience,  we 
form  judgments  on  people's  characters  from 
looks,  from  gestures,  from  habitual  expres- 
sions, from  slight  characteristic  anecdotes — 
and  &  judgment  so  formed  may  be  thoroughly 
correct ;  although,  if  we  try  to  justify  it  to  a 
stranger  who  knows  nothing  of  these  things, 
we  find  it  very  difficult  to  do  so,  and  in  the 
efibrt,  we  detect  ourselves  exaggerating  sepa- 
rate points  and  laying  stress  on  them  which 
they  will  not  bear,  merely  from  the  desire  to 
give  a  aufficieot  reason  for  a  conclusion  which 
we  know  in  itself  to  be  right.  Thus,  any 
thing  like  a  common  consent  of  a  man's 
contemporaries  in  one  opinion  about  him, 
although  the  grounds  of  that  opinion  escape 
investigation,  or  break  down  when  examined 
into,  remains  an  evidence  for  or  against  him, 
in  most  cases,  wholly  overwhelming;  and 
even  when  such  unanimity  exists,  as  in  Wol- 
Bey's  case,  not  in  his  own  generation,  but  in 
the  generation  next  succeeding  him,  it  is  pre- 
sumptive proof  so  grave,  that  if  there  were 
■o  contemporary  evidence  of  another  kind,  we 
shoitld  admit  it  at  once  as  conclusive.  Such 
evidence,  however,  there  is,  evidence  both  ex- 
ternal aiit  internal;  not  easy  to  set  aside, 
makhig  dean  against  the  popular  view ;  and 
we  brieve  it  will  be  found  considerably  more 
easy  lo  explain  why  the  generation  which 
came  after  him  thought  of  him  as  they  did, 
than  to  explain  away  the  contradictions  io 
which  we  are  involved,  if  we  suppose  them 
to  hare  thought  correctly. 

If  many  persons  hated  Wolsey,  there  were 
some  at  least  who  loved  him,  who  loved  him 
in  hb  greatness  and  did  not  forsake  him  in 
his  fall.  The  common  people  loved  him. 
The  king  loved  him.  Part,  at  least,  of  the 
ooancil  loved  him.  No  fallen  minister  ever 
fotnid  loyally  more  constant  in  the  followers 
who  had  gathered  round  him  in  his  splen- 
dor ;  and  human  beings  are  not  so  con- 
structed as  to  love  deeply  what  is  utterly 
wfthoui  claim  for  being  loved. 


And  again :  if  that  vulgar  figure  in  our  his-^ 
tory  books  was  the  real  Wolsey,  it  is  a 
slighter  reproach  to  the  man  whom  it  repre- 
sents, than  to  the  age  which  raised  a  person 
of  such  a  character  out  of  nothing,  to  the 
most  powerful  position  ever  occupied  by  an 
English  statesman.  Let  it  not  be  thought  a 
slight  thing,  a  thing  in  the  least  easy  of  ex- 
planation, that  a  person  of  humble  origin, 
actuated  only  by  a  mean  ambition  for  power 
and  grandeur,  coarse  in  manner,  and  profli- 
gate in  life,  vain,  impudent,  and  overbearing, 
should  have  arisen  as  Wolsey  rose,  unassisted 
by  any  influence  except  what  lay  in  himself 
and  in  his  own  capacities,  to  be  the  equal  of 
kings,  and  for  fifteen  years  the  arbiter  of 
Europe.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  a  fact  by  itself 
in  history.  No  hypothesis  of  his  •*  abilities  '* 
will  help  us  through  the  difficulty ;  for  ability 
large  enough  to  neutralize  so  much  baseness 
is  not  found — let  us  say  so  at  once  and  deci- 
sively, is  not  practically  fouhd  to  coexist  with 
it.  Wicked,  indeed,  men  of  high  abilities 
have  been  and  are;  but  they  are  great  in 
their  wickedness,  and  they  do  not  fall  before 
vulgar  and  little  temptations.  Even  ambi- 
tion, •*  the  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds,"  is 
the  infirmity  of  a  very  second-rate  order  of 
nobility,  and  is  but  a  poor  account  of  the 
career  of  any  remarkable  man.  Men  of  real 
intellect  do  not  set  out  into  life  with  a  fixed 
idea  of  conquering  greatness  for  themselves. 
It  is  greatness  rather  which  finds  them,  tak- 
ing often  no  little  pains  to  seek  them  out. 
Every  man,  as  he  passes  into  manhood,  has 
work  thrust  upon  him  as  he  is  abjp  to  do  it; 
and  the  able  man  finds  himself,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  dragged  up,  he  knows  not  how, 
from  thing  to  thing,  from  step  to  step,  em- 
ployment after  employment  forcing  itself  into 
the  hands  best  competent  to  deal  with  it; 
till  at  last  he  is  on  the  summit  of  the  ladder, 
and  the  world  moralizes  on  his  ambition. 
Ambition  !  The  highest  step  of  that  ladder 
in  Wolsey's  time  was  but  an  indifferent  place 
to  be  ambitious  for.  There  was  usually  but 
one  step  from  it  to  the  flooring  of  the  scaf- 
fold. The  Anne  Boleyns  may  be  ambitious, 
but  not  the  Wolseys. 

If,  however,  he  is  not  the  person  which  he 
is  said  to  have  been,  what  was  he  then  ?  and 
how  came  the  world  so  singularly  to  agree 
in  their  judgment  upon  him  ?  The  first  of 
these  questions  is  difficult  to  answer;  the 
second  is,  we  believe,  answered  easily,  in  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  thirty  years  which 
succeeded  his  fall,  and  in  the  course  of  which 
his  reputation  settled  into  its  present  form. 
The  iiministration  of  Wolsey  immediately 
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preceded  the  convulsions  of  the  reformation ; 
and  as  no  one  knew  better  than  he  the  na- 
ture of  what  was  impending,  or  the  causen 
which  were  hurrying  it  forward,  he  pursued 
a  policy  with  respect  to  it  which  offended 
equally  each  of  the  rival  factions.  This 
policy,  from  causes  over  which  he  had  no 
control,  failed,  and  came  to  nothing;  the 
reformation  was  left  to  be  carried  through  by 
a  violent  collision ;  and  the  Protestant  and 
Catholic  fanatics,  between  whom,  for  a  time, 
the  energy  of  the  country  became  divided, 
united  to  revenge  themselves  on  the  memory 
of  the  common  enemy  of  both. 

His  creed  was  not  like  that  of  Sir  Thomas 
More — an  actively  interested,  theoretic  ap- 
prehension of  the  Catholic  mysteries ;  it  was 
rather  the  quiet  assent  of  a  sober  English 
mind,  to  that  interpretation  of  the  relation 
between  God  and  man,  which  the  general 
understanding  of  mankind  had  for  centuries 
agreed  to  receive ;  and  knowing  well  at  what 
a  cost  this  interpretation  had  been  arrived  at, 
he  regarded  the  disturbers  of  it  in  the  light 
in  which,  whether  right  or  wrong,  such  men 
are  always  regarded  by  persons  of  strong 
practical  intelligence,  as  wanton  and  mis- 
chievous innovators.  The  process  of  Lu- 
theranism  in  Germany,  connected  itself  justly 
in  his  mind  with  the  civil  wars  in  Europe, 
the  insurrection  of  the  peasants,  and  the 
alarming  advances  of  Solyn^an;  and  deve- 
loping as  it  threatened  to  do,  into  theoretic 
doctrines  of  anarchy,  political  as  well  as  spi- 
ritual, his  plain  duty,  as  an  English  statesman 
intrusted  ^th  the  care  of  the  Common- 
wealth, appeared  to  be  to  extinguish,  by  all 
means  and  at  all  hazards,  that  fire,  wherever 
he  found  it  burning.  Thus  his  name  figures 
largely  in  the  martyrology,  as  a  persecutor 
of  the  Protestants ;  yet  it  would  have  been 
well  for  them  if  they  had  never  fallen  into 
hands  more  disposed  to  deal  with  them  hard- 
ly. His  object  was  to  suppress  heresy  as  a 
folly,  not  to  punish  it  as  a  crime ;  and  in  the 
lists  of  those  poor  men  who,  in  the  later 
years  of  Henry's  reign,  fulfilled  their  course 
at  the  stake  or  on  the  scaffold,  we  find  many 
names  of  persons  who  had  previously  been 
brought  before  Wolsey,  and  by  him  had  been 
persuaded  into  quietness  and  dismissed.  He 
contrived,  however,  and  naturally  enough,  to 
earn  their  hatred;  they  remembered  only 
what  he  had  done  a^gainst  them,  not  what  he 
had  saved  them  from. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  he  saw  in  Protes- 
tantism a  danger  of  anarchy,  he  saw  a  still 
greater  danger  in  the  infamy  in  which  the 
practical  life  of  the   Catholic  church  had 


steeped  itself.  The  causes  of  the  reforma- 
tion, which  gave  it  in  fact  its  terrible  vantage 
ground,  he  read  too  clearly  in  the  idleness, 
the  sensuality,  the  worse  than  profligacy,  by 
which  the  monastic  orders  in  England  had 
disgraced  themselves  so  fatally;  and  his 
whole  heart  was  bent  to  wash  them  clean,  if 
cleansing  were  possible ;  if  it  were  impossi- 
ble, sweep  them  utterly  away.  Safe  from 
visitation,  except  from  ecclesiastics  who  were 
glad  to  purchase  indemnity,  for  their  own 
loose  doings,  by  winking  at  those  of  others ; 
in  many  cases  safe  from  any  visitation  at  all, 
unless  from  the  Pope,  which  was  equivalent 
to  none,  the  monks  had  made  good  use  of 
their  opportunities,  and  were  living  in  aeon- 
dition  which  there  is  no  occasion  for  us  to 
describe. 

This  worse  than  Augean  stable,  Wolsey  set 
himself  to  purify.  He  wrote  to  the  Popes, 
one  after  another,  concealing  nothing.  Among 
the  articles  of  impeachment,  we  find  him  ac- 
cused of  having  disgraced  the  English  Church 
by  the  complaints  which  he  had  entered 
against  it.  He  had  not  feared  to  dwell  upon 
its  very  darkest  crime,  veiling  it  under  the 
significant  expression  of  the  *'  animus  impro- 
bui ;"  and  it  was  for  this  that  he  obtained 
from  the  court  of  Rome  his  absolute  authori- 
ty as  Legate,  which,  superseding  every  other 
power,  placed  the  monasteries  throughout 
England  in  the  joint  hands  of  the  king  and 
himself.  How  far  he  would  have  carried  oat 
the  work  of  reformation  wc  cannot  now  tell. 
He  suppressed  many  of  the  smaller  houses ; 
and  he  was  proposing  to  suppress  many  more 
at  the  time  of  his  fall.  From  him  Cromwell 
learned  the  possibility  of  what  he  so  grandly 
afterwards  executed;  and  he  is  known  at 
least  to  have  expressed  a  desire  to  see  the 
entire  system  of  monastic  estaUishments 
abolished  utterly,  and  their  revenues  con- 
fiscated for  the  founding  of  hospitals,  and 
schools,  and  colleges,  from  end  to  end  of 
England. 

But  if  Wolsey  had  not  fallen,  if  the  one 
fatal  difficulty  of  the  divorce  had  not  crossed 
his  path  and  overthrown  him,  and  if  he  had 
retained  the  favor  of  Henry,  it  really  seems 
as  if  he  might  have  steered  England  over  the 
breakers  in  his  own  way,  and  done  what  he 
intended.  He,  if  any  man,  could  have  done 
it,  with  his  undaunted  courage,  his  vast  pru- 
dence, his  enormous  practical  ability ;  and  a 
very  large  English  party,  even  the  king  jliim- 
self,  would  have  been  ready  to  make  ^ny 
sacrifices  short  of  what  seemed  esseni^  to 
the  interest  of  the  kingdom,  to  escape  a)tepa- 
ration  from  Rome.    And  then  who  C]jui  say 
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what  woald  have  followed?  Protestantism, 
as  a  doctrine,  would  have  been  extioguished 
in  England.  The  weight  of  the  country  would 
have  been  thrown,  at  the  impending  council, 
on  the  Conservative  side,  and  would  have  in- 
aored  its  triumph ;  trhile,  instead  of  a  Coun- 
cil of  Trent,  which  enacted  into  laws  the  worst 
extravagances  of  Catholicism,  we  should  have 
liad  a  council  moderately  and  judiciously  re- 
forming, to  which  the  Lutherans  would  have 
been  forced  to  submit ;  and  the  course  of  all 
European  history  would  have  been  different. 
So  in  this  world  the  greatest  things  are  linked 
together  with  the  smallest ;  and  the  destinies 
of  mankind,  perhaps  for  all  time,  may  have 
hung  on  the  resolution  of  one  stout-hearted 
Spanish  woman,  who  refused,  though  a  Pope 
and  half  the  world  implored  her,,  to  surrender 
her  rights  as  the  wife  of  an  English  king. 

At  It  was,  the  Conservative  party  in  Eng- 
land declined  into  insignificance,  the  most 
capable  members  of  it  attaching  themselves 
to  one  or  other  of  the  extremes';  and,  as  we 
saw  before  how  Wolsey  had  earned  the  ha- 
tred of  the  Protestants,  so  the  PapaV  party 
never  foi^ave  him  for  those  imputations  so 
doubly  fatal  as  urged  against  them  by  the 
leader  of  their  own  order.  They  attributed 
ihe  actual  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  and 
the  fatal  skill  with  which  it  was  conducted  by 
Cromwell,  toJff'olsey's  designs,  and  to  lessons 
learnt  in  Woisey's  closet ;  and  they  surren- 
dered his  name,  with  spiteful  pleasure,  to  the 
vmdictiveness  of  their  adversaries.  To  the 
latter,  as  the  greatest  of  all  those  prelate- 
statesmen,  who  so  long  had  **  held  power  in 
England,  he  became  the  type  of  the  haughty, 
arrogant,  overbearing  Churchman,  in  whom," 
to  use  the  words  of  Foze  the  Martyrologist 
about  him,  '<  was  to  be  seen  and  noted  the 
express  image  of  the  proud,  vain-glorious 
Church  of  Rome;"  whose  splendor  furnished 
ready  matter  for  declamatory  orations,  and 
could  be  held  up  in  broad  and  opposite  con- 
trast* with  the  fishermen  of  the  Lake  of  Gali- 
lee. It  is  easy  to  see  how  all  this  was  caused ; 
among  ordinary  human  beings  it  could  not 
have  been  otherwise ;  and  thoughtful  persons 
will  not  allow  more  weight  than  is  due  to  the 
declamation,  an^  more  than  they  will  judge 
hardly  the  poor  preachers  who  indulged  in 
it.  The  Smithfield  bonfires  were  indifferent 
teachers  of  charity,  and  the  victims  and  their 
judges,  who  to  us  are  alike  objects  of  com- 
passion rather  than  of  anger,  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  extend  it  to  one  another. 

At  all  events,  the  Protestants  cursed  Wol- 
sey as  the  largest  specimen  of  their  worst 
enemy,  and  the  Catholics  made  him  over  to 


them  with  all  readiness  as  an  expiatory  victim. 
Some  middle  party,  it  might  have  been  ex* 
pected,  would  have  been  found  of  wiser  judg- 
ment; and  such  undoubtedly  there  was  m 
his  own  time,  although  even  among  his  con- 
temporaries, also,  he  had  made  many  enemies. 
The  noble  lords  found  difficulty  in  reconciling 
themselves  to  seeing  a  butcher's  son  towering 
above  their  heads ;  and  Wolsey,  as  far  as  we 
know  did  very  little  towards  making  it  easy 
for  them.  A  man  who  went  through  so  much 
work  as  he  did,  had  no  leisure  for  delicate 
persuasiveness,  and  he  was  naturally  violent 
and  irritable.  Clear-sighted  in  discussion, 
and  swift  in  execution,  he  had  little  piatience 
with  high-born  imbecility ;  and  as  be  was  not 
afraid  to  speak  blunt  truths  in  blunt  language 
to  kings  and  emperors,  he  is  likely  enough 
not  to  have  been  over  courteous  in  his  lan- 
guage at  the  council  table. 

And  yet  even  among  the  Privy  Council, 
where  he  wa?  generally  detested,  there  was  a 
small  minority  who  thought  nobly  of  him, 
and  spoke  noUy ;  and  their  judgment,  which 
was  no  doubt  the  true  and  just  one,  would, 
in  ordinary  times,  have  made  its  way  in  the 
after- generation.  The  offensive  manner  would 
have  been  forgotten :  the  substantial  thing 
would  have  received  its  due  tribute  of 
admiration.  But  the  prudent  vigor  of  a 
powerful  statesman  was  not  a  virtue  which 
would  recommend  itself  to  an  age  which  was 
agitated  by  the  collision  of  two  parties  equally 
unreasoning:  like  only  recognizes  like,  and 
for  the  years  which  intervened  between  the 
first  mention  of  the  divorce  of  Catharine  and 
the  secure  establishment  of  Elizabeth  on  the 
throne,  the  mind  of  England  was  undergoing 
oscillations,  in  which,  though  both  sides  dis- 
played abundant  chivalry,  enthusiasm,  self- 
devotion,  and  other  heroical  virtues,  the  quiet 
words  of  reason  had  little  chance  of  being 
heard.  In  this  period,  the  historical  charac- 
ter of  Wolsey  shaped  itself  into  the  form  in 
which  it  has  ever  since  remained,  and  there 
is  little  chance  that  it  will  now  be  altered. 
Himself  we  will  hope  that  our  opinions  do 
not  much  affect,  and  if  we  have  constructed 
out  of  our  imaginations  a  figure  which  serves 
to  impress  on  schoolboys  an  elementary  lesson 
of  morality,  he  may  spare  his  name  to  clothe 
an  innocent  and  usefut  phantom. 

Of  what  he  really  was  we  have  indirectly 
seen  something ;  to  describe  hhn  truly  would 
be  to  write  some  twenty  years  of  European 
history,  which  wear  the  impress  of  his  mind. 
We  English,  however,  need  not  look  so  far 
to  find  traits  which  ought  to  commend  his 
memory  to  us — ^in  these  democratic  days, 
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least  of  all  when  the  people,  and  the  peo- 
ple's interest,  appear  to  be  so  much  oared  for. 
The  administraiion  of  Wohej  was  a  prospe- 
rous time  for  the  people,  who  at  that  time  felt 
no  alarm  about  "over- legislation;"  a  faii^ day's 
wages  for  a  fair  day's  work  was  the  law  of  the 
land ;  wages  and  prices  were  alike  fixed  by 
Act  of  ParFiament,  and  the  lowest  sum  paid 
weekly  to  the  unskilled  laborer  would  buy 
more  beef  and  bread  and  beer  than  twenty 
shillings  of  our  money.  And  Stowe,  in  a 
happy  moment,  has  left  us  another  significant 
testimony  to  him.  We  turn  our  eyes  in  a 
very  wrong  direction  if,  to  ascertain  the  merits 
of  a  chief  minister  of  a  great  country,  we 
look  to  his  personal  intercourse  with  the  cour- 
tiers with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  to  the 
number  of  his  retinue,  or  the  furniture  of  his 
palace.  This  is  but  to  trifle  with  history; 
and  his  character  is  written,  not  in  these,  but 
in  the  justice  or  the  injustice  of  his  rule. 

**  He  punished  perjury  with  infamy,"  says  Stowe, 
"so  that  in  his  time  it  was  less  used  than  of  long 
time  before.  He  punished,  also,  lords,  knights, 
and  men  of  all  degrees  for  riots,  for  bearing  out 
of  wrongs,  or  for  maintenance  practised  in  the 
countries,  whereby  the  poor  lived  quietly,  and  no 
man  durst  use  boistering  for  fear  of  inprisonment, 
It  was  a  strange  matter  to  see  a  man  not  trained 
up  in  the  laws,  to  sit  in  the  seat  of  judgment  to 
pronounce  the  law;  being  aided,  at  the  first,  by 
such  as,  according  to  ancient  customs,  did  sit  as 
associates  with  him ;  but  he  would  not  stick  to 
determine  sundry  causes,  neither  rightly  decided 
nor  judged  according  to  law  [the  law,  we  suppose, 
being  a  little  tedious  in  arriving  at  ila  right  de- 
cision ;  and  peremptory  judgment  is  a  little  arbi- 
trary, being  on  the  whole  in  many  cases  prefer- 
able] ;  and,  ac^rain,  such  as  were  clear  cases',  [in 
law,]  he  would  some  times  prohibit  the  same  to 
pass,  call  them  into  judj^ment,  frame  an  order  in 
controversies,  and  punish  such  as  came  with  un- 
true surmises,  as  also  the  judges  themselves  which 
had  received  such  surmises,  and  not  well  con- 
sidered of  the  controversies  of  the  parties.  Also, 
he  ordained  by  the  king's  commission  divers 
under  courts,  to  hear  the  complaints,  by  bill,  of 
poor  men,  that  they  might  the  sooner  come  by 
justice ;  so  that  wise  men  have  reported  never  to 
have  seen  this  realm  in  belter  obedience  and 
quiet  than  it  was  in  the  time  of  his  authority 
and  rule;  nor  justice  better  administered  with 
indifiference." 

Sensible  persons  who  will  really  weigh  this 
passage,)  and  it  would  be  easy,  if  we  had  time, 
to  illustrate  it  in  ample  detail  from  the  sta- 
tutes passed  under  his  administration,)  will 
see  cause  to  reconsider  their  judgment,  if  they 
bs^  allowed  it  to  flow  with  the  common 
stream ;  ior  larger  praise  could  not  be  given 
to  aay  governor  of  any  nation.    WhaA  is  it 


but  aa  acknowledgment  that  the  work  whidi 
he  was  set  to  do,  m  all  its  essential  features, 
h6  did  most  excellently ;  and  by  the  side  of 
this,  all  outward  faults,  all  insolence  of  man- 
ner, and,  if  it  must  be  so,  even  vulgaritiesi 
sink  into  insignificance.  If  the  same  intelleot 
which  he  expended  upon  the  welfare  of  the 
England  of  his  own  age  had  been  laid  out  in 
producing  any  thing  which  would  have  visibly 
endured  to  posterity ;  if  it  had  gone  into 
books  which  we  could  ourselves  rea^,  or  into 
pictures  which  we  could  see,  or  into  any  other 
of  the  secondary  materials*  upon  which  the 
mhid  of  a  great  man  is  able  to  impress 
itself,  our  judgments  would  not  stray  so 
wildly ;  and  the  visible  greatness  of  the  work 
produced  would  have  taught  us  long  ago  to 
forget  the  petty  blemishes  on  the  surface  of 
the  workman's  character.  But  so  it  is  with 
human  things.  The  greatest  men  of  all, 
those  men  whose  energies  are  spent,  not  in 
constructing  immortal  mausoleums  for  their 
own  glory,  but  in  guiding  and  governing 
nations  wisely  and  righteously,  sink  their 
real  being  in  the  life  of  mankind ;  the  shell 
and  the  surface  only  rema'm  to  as,  and  we 
deal  with  them  as  we  see. 

Whatever  Wolsey  tried,  as  Fox  says,  he 
did  most  admirably,  whether  it  was  the  dis** 
tributing  justice  among  the  people,  or  in  rein- 
ing the  ambition  of  tli^  princes^  Europe,  or 
the  ordering  the  economy  of  a  court.  Even 
Hall,  in  spite  of  himself,  has  left  a  tribute  to 
his  conduct ;  which,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
justice of  the  language  in  which  it  is  con- 
veyed, is  still  transparently  favorable.  The 
Civil  Service  then,  as  now,  was  encumbered 
with  unprofitable  servants.  Incapable  mem- 
bers of  noble  families  were  hanging  upon  tht 
court  as  the  idle  appendages  of  it ;  '*  and  the 
Cardinal  made  ordinances  concerning  it,  which 
be  at  this  day  called  the  Statutes  of  filtham, 
the  which,  some  said,  were  more  profitable 
than  honorable." — Hall,  70Y. 

"  It  was  considered,"  he  goes  on,  "  that  the 
groat  numbers  of  the  yeomen  of  the  guard  were 
very  chargeable,  and  that  there  were  many  offi- 
cers far  stricken  in  age,  which  had  servants  at 
the  court.  And  so  the  king  was  served  with  their 
servants,  and  not  with  his  owi^  servants,  which 
was  thought  not  convenient ;  whereupon  the  offi- 
cers* servants  were  put  out  of  the  court  and  old 
officers  dismissed,  [with  pensions,]  and  put  out  of 
wages. 

**^Alas !  what  sorrow,  what  lamentation  was 
made  when  all  these  persons  should  depart  the 
court !  Some  said  the  poor  servants  were  ud*> 
done,  ahd  must  steal.  Some  said  that  they  were 
found  of  the  reversion  of  the  officers'  services,  so 
that  for  them  was  nothing  more  set  out  upon  the 
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drtMMiB,  and  it  was  gtekt  charity  to  find  them; 
others  said  that  now  they  woold  poll  and  pill  in 
their  counties,  and  oppress  the  poor  people.  Thus 
every  man  bad  fats  saying.*' 

Yeiy  dishonorable,  doubtless,  all  this,  in 
the  opinion  of  persons  to  whom  right  and 
wrong  ar«  alike  consecrated  by  antiqaity,  and 
abuses  overgrown  till  they  are  no  longer 
tolerable,  are  the  expanded  virtues  of  the 
good  old  times. 

It  may  be  that  Wolsey  was  unwisely 
^splendid  in  his  outward  habits.  It  may  be 
*that,  having  been  born  in  a  poer  man's 
family,  he  valued  the  magnificences  and 
pomps  of  life  more  highly  than  they  are  va*4 
iued  by  those  to  whom  such  things  are  fami- 
liar from  their  cradles.  If  it  were  so,  the 
cnme  is  a  venial  one.  But  to  us  bis  chief 
fault  appears  rather  to  have  been  too  great  a 
recklessness  of  the  opinion  of  others :  he  did 
not  care  to  avoid  the  odium  which  so  much 
displi^  would  inevitably  entail  upon  him ; 
an  odium  which  he  ought  to  have  foreseen, 
and  taken  measures  to  escape.  And  yet  his 
splendor  was  but  one  more  exhibition  of  the 
same  nature  in  him,  which  was  every  way 
great.  Prodigally  gifted  with  the  most  va- 
ried powers,  with  exquisite  tastes  of  all 
kinds,  taste  for  music,  taste  for  painting,  taste 
for  architecture,  taste  for  every  thing  which 
was  beautiful  or  magnificent,  the  vast  rewards 
wfatoh  were  heaped  upon  him  from  every 
court  in  Burope — rewards  not  for  underhand 
service,  but  for  honest  work  honestly  done — 
enabled  him  to  gratify  such  tastes  in  the  most 
gorgeous  manner ;  and  he  did  gratify  them, 
and  thatb  all.  If  he  had  been  born  a  noble- 
man, it  would  have  been  called  honorable 
add  glorious.  In  the  son  of  the  poor  man, 
who  bad  conquered  his  position,  not  by  di- 
vine right  of  prioiogeniture,  but  by  his  own 
gemnaaad  the  grace  of  God,  it  was  vulgarity 
and  paltry  ostentation. 

But  inaimuch  as  any  attempt  at  an  active 
picture  of  what  Wolsey  was,  is  beyond  our 
scope,  and  for  the  present  we  desire  only  to 
reopen  the  question  whether  he  has,  or  has 
not,  been  fairly  dealt  with ;  this  purpose  will 
best  be  answered  by  narrowing  our  compass 
and  confining  ourselves,  to  an  examination  of 
those  special  actions  which  have  been  made 
matter  of  heaviest  complunt  agiMUst  him. 
And  of  these,  perhaps,  there  will  be  as  many 
as  we  ahall  be  able  to  deal  with — his  aspira- 
rations  after  the  papacy,  his  conduct  about 
Queen  Catharine's  divorce,  and  the  (sup- 
posed) abjeet  iiatore  of  his  behavior  in  his 
diwraee. 
'She  firsi  and  the  last  are  represented  as 
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the  counterparts  of  each  other;  the  same 
essential  vulgarity  of  mind  displaying  itself 
alternately  in  the  arrogancy  of  an  enormous 
self-confidence,  and  in  a  prostrate  imbecility 
when  flung  back  upon  its  own  resources. 
The  second  is  what  tells  most  heavily  against 
him  in  the  opinion  of  serious  persons,  and  09 
so  great  a  matter  we  shall  of  course  be  able 
to  touch  but  slightly.  We  shall  be  able  to 
see,  however»  the  principles  on  which  he 
acted ;  and  if  our  view  of  his  history  be  a 
correct  one,  they  will  be  found  remarkably 
characteristio  of  him. 

First,  then,  for  the  matter  of  the  popedom 
— the  standard  topic  of  declaration  against 
him  among  the  early  Protestant  writers ;  and 
there  is  a  curious  paralogism  in  their  invec- 
tives which  is  not  unamusing.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  anti-Christian  character  of  the  Ro- 
man bishop  is  reflected  upon  the  aspirant  to 
the  see.  To  be  an ti- Christ  was  bad,  but  to 
have  desired  to  become  an  ti*  Christ  was  infi- 
nitely monstrous.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
outward  position  of  the  popedom,  the  spiritual 
sovereignty  of  Europe,  with  an  independent 
principality  attached  to  it,  placed  its  posses- 
sors on  a  level  with  crowned  heads ;  and  for 
the  butcher's  cur  to  aspire  to  such  a  dignity 
was  an  enormous  audacity.  Sweeping  our 
minds  clear  of  this  and  similar  folly,  and 
looking  at  the  thing  really  as  it  was,  it  is 
hard  to  say  why,  if  Wolsey  felt  any  ambition 
to  become  pope,  it  was  an  ambition  which 
he  was  not  at  perfect  liberty  to  entellain. 
Being  already  a  member  of  the  College  of 
Cardinals,  from  among  whom  the  popes  were 
chosen,  why,  if  he  so  wished,  might  he  not 
innocently  desire  a  position  which  he  was  so 
admirably  qualified  to  occupy?  The  fact 
happens  to  be,  however,  that  he  desired  no- 
thing of  the  kind ;  the  pontifical  throne  not 
at  that  time  being  in  such  a  condition  that 
the  seat  upon  it  was  in  any  way  a  thing  to 
be  coveted  ;  the  name  of  a  power  and  not  the 
thing,  an  authority  without  a  sword,  a  spirit- 
ual empire  in  full  mutiny,  and  the  rulers  of 
it  left  with  no  weapon  to  enforce  order,  ex- 
cept the  idle  thunders  which  had  become 
but  a  vain  sound — this  was  no  position  for 
which  the  first  minister  of  the  strongest  pow- 
er in  Europe  would  gladly  have  exchanged 
his  place,  or  which  he  would  very  readily 
have  accepted,  if  it  had  been  offered  to  him. 
Of  course  he  would  have  accepted  it,  because 
he. at  one  time  canvassed  for  it;  but  he  can- 
vassed for  it  without  his  own  goodwill,  and 
at  the  entreaty,\nd  at  last  at  the  command, 
of  Henry. 

These  are  not  assertione  which  do  not  ad" 
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mit  of  being  proved.  The  first  occasion  on 
which  he  was  aamed  in  the  conclave  was  on 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Leo  the 
Tenth  in  1522,  the  vacancy  ultimately  filled 
by  Adrian  the  Sixth.  That  he  was  proposed 
at  this  time  without  his  own  knowledge,  and 
by  a  spontaneous  act  of  some  of  the  Italian 
cardinals,  is  evident  from  the  history  of  the 
election,  which  is  related  in  the  simplest 
manner  in  a  letter  to  Wolsey  himself  from 
the  English  ambassador,  where  the  general 
attitude  of  the  different  parties,  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  proposal  of  Wolsey,  and  the 
probable  feelings  with  which  he  himself 
would  be  likely  to  regard  the  chances  of  his 
own  election,  are  detailed  with  all  the  open- 
ness of  confidential  correspondence.  Ob- 
viously, it  was  a  thing  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  ambassador,  he  had  never  thought  of, 
and  which  it  was  not  likely  that  he  would 
desire.  Others,  not  himself,  desired  it  for 
him,  for  no  other  reason  than  because  he 
was  the  fittest  person;  and  his  election  was 
not  carried,  on  grounds  in  the  highest  degree 
honorable  to  him.  The  letter  is  printed  by 
Ellis,  3d  Series,  vol.  it,  p.  807-8.  The  writer 
is  Dr.  Gierke,  afterwanis  Bishop  of  Worces- 
ter. He  begins  with  the  common  story  of 
the  factions  in  the  conclave  ;  and  tells  them 
with  a  naiveik  which,  considering  the  occa- 
sion of  them,  theoretically  ought  to  be  start- 
ling. That  is  to  say,  in  the  election  of  the 
supreme  head  of  Christ's  Church,  the  degree 
of  reMppous  feeling  amounted  to  nothing,  and 
Dr.  Ckrke  sees  not  the  least  occasion  to  be 
surprised  at  it.  He  tells  us  of  the  Im  period 
faction,  of  the  French  faction,  the  Medici 
faction ;  liow  they  divided  this  way  and  di- 
vided that  way,  neither  of  them  being  strong 
enough  to  carry  their  own  roan,  and  com- 
bining, therefore,  in  alternate  pairs  to  defeat 
the  third.  ^  Of  any  honest  faction,  either 
actually  existing,  or  even  as  a  thing  to  be 
desired,  we  hear  nothing. 

"  In  these  distractions,"  he  continues,  "  your 
grace,  as  indifferent  and  very  meet  for  the  room, 
was  proposed,  and,  as  I  am  credibly  informed,  had 
in  every  scrutiny  certain  voices ;  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  first,  nine;  in  the  second,  twelve;  m 
the  third,  nineteen ;  and  if  by  the  varying  of 
any  of  the  said  cardinals,  three  or  four  had  made 
any  access  to  the  said  nineteen,  the  residue  were 
determined  to  have  fallen  in,  and  your  grace 
iinanimt  consensu,  had  been  chosen  pope.  Three 
objections  were  made  by  those  of  the  contrary 
part ;  saying,  first,  your  grace  was  too  youn|| ; 
secondly,  that  they  had  certain^nowledge  that 
ye  were  determined  to  truth  and  the  execution  of 
justice ;  et  ita  fanquam  awueii  m  hiic  Ubertate  el 
nimid  vwtndi  UceiUidy  divers  of  them  were  right 


sore  afraid  to  come  under  your  discipline ;  thirdly, 
that  ye  favored  not  all  the  beet  the  emperor.— 
To  the  which  objections  the  Cardinal  de  Medici, 
[afterwards  Clement  the  Seventh,]  Campegius, 
and  Sedunensis,  showed  unto  me  that  they  re- 
plied, declaring  your  grace's  merits  and  qualities, 
without  omittinjf  any  part  thereof;  assuring  me 
that  if  the  king's  pleasure  had  been  known,  and  . 
that  your  grace  would  have  accepted  the  said 
room,  the  matter  would  have  taken  effect.  For 
the  advancement  whereof  I  did  not  greatly  labor 
before  their  entry  into  the  conclave,  because  your 
grace,  at  my  departing,  showed  me  precisely  that 
ye  would  .never  meddle  therewith.  And  on  my  . 
faith,  werd**  not  the  king's  persuasions,  I  should 
stand  yet  in  great  doubt  whether  your  grace  would 
Accept  it  or  no,  if  it  were  offered  you,  the  thing 
is  in  such  disorder,  ruin,  and  decay,  and  every 
day  shall  be  more  and  more,  except  God  help  and 
Christian  princes  set  their  hands — . — ^It  should 
he  long  to  write  unto  your  grace  of  the  reported 
chiding,  brawling,  and  scolding  between  these 
cardinals,  and  of  their  great  schisms  of  dissen- 
sions, their  malicious,  untruthful,  uncharitable 
demeanor,  one  of  them  against  the  other,  which 
every  day  increased  while  they  were  together." 

So  disappear  the  legends  of  the  great  car- 
dinal, one  after  the  otner :  the  "  heaped-up 
wealth,**  "  to  fee  his  friend  in  Rome  to  gain 
the  popedom;"  the  agony  of  mortified  ambi« 
tion ;  Charles's  promised  help  and  broken 
word ;  Wolsey's  revengeful  spleen,  and  the 
thousand  other  historic  fancies  with  which 
the  story  has  been  dressed  up  for  us.  They 
are  all  gone,  "  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a 
vision :  would  that  we  could  say  we  should 
never  hear  them  more.  It  is  true  that,  on 
the  next  vacancy,  Wolsey  did  actively  ofler 
himself  as  a  candidate :  there  are  letters  ex- 
tant from  him  to  his  agent  in  Rome,  direct- 
ing the  manner  in  which  the  canvass  should 
be  conducted.  The  object  was,  to  prevent  the 
ascendancy  of  either  the  French  or  the  Im- 
perial parties;  and  the  election  was  to  be 
secured  either  to  himself,  or,  if  that  proved 
impossible,  to  the  Cardinal  de  Medici,  who, 
it  was  then  hoped,  could  be  trusted  as  an  in- 
dependent person,  although  the  contrary  was 
afterwards  proved  so  fatally.  In  the  volumi- 
nous correspondence  in  which  this  whole 
business  is  discussed,  Wolsey  invariably  re- 
presents himself  as  ready  to  undertake  a 
position,  on  public  considerations  and  because 
Henry  desired  it,  to  which  he  was  personally 
much  disinclined :  so  he  writes  to  others,  so 
he  writes  to  the  king,  and  so  the  king  to  him ; 
and  again,  in  communicating  to  Henry  the 
election  of  the  Cardinal  de  Medici,  he  writes 
m  the  tone  of  a  person  who  was  sincerely 
pleased  with  the  result,  and  regarded  it  as 
a  matter  of  congratulation  both  to  the  lung 
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and  himself.  It  is  most  natural  that  the 
English  government,  whose  office  was  that 
of  arbiter  and  peacemaker  in  the  quarrels  of 
Europe,  should  desire  a  person  on  the  papal 
throne  who  would  support  the  English  po- 
licy ;  just  as  the  French  government  desired 
a  pope  who  would  support  Francis,  and  the 
emperor  a  pope  exclusively  Imperial.  If 
there  is  one  feature  in  the  popular  version  of 
this  matter  more  absurd  than  that  of  Wol- 
sey's  personal  mortification  at  Charles's  dis- 
appointing him  of  support,  it  is  the  idea  that 
so  shrewd-eyed  a  statesman  could  have  sup- 
posed Charles's  consent  to  his  election  under 
any  circumstances  a  possibility.  His  letters, 
expressing  an  apparent  unwillingness,  have 
long  been  known ;  and  shallow-brained  his- 
torians have  interpreted  them  as  a  young 
lady's  verbal  refusal  of  a  proposal,  or  a 
bishop's  "nolo  episcoparl"  It  is  a  mis- 
fortune that  such  writers  are  so  ready  in 
explaining  the  actions  of  public  men,  as  re- 
Bulting  so  invariably  from  private  and  paltry 
motives.  If  they  had  considered  the  simple 
and  obvious  points  suggested  by  Dr.  Clerke 
ia  the  letters  which  we  quoted,  they  could 
have  seen  that,  even  as  a  personal  question  of 
worldly  interest,  the  primate  and  prime  minis- 
ter of  England  would  have  lost  rather  than 
gained  by  a  change  to  the  papacy. 

There  is  nothing  for  a  reasonable  man  to 
do,  except  to  believe  that,  for  once  at  least, 
Wolsey  was  saying  no  more  than  the  truth  : 
and  that  the  real  bearings  of  the  case  were 
those  which  were  laid  down  by  Clerke.  The 
name  of  the  papacy  has  a  gmnd  sound.  It 
had  been  powerful  in  the  earlier  centuries^ 
m  the  reaction  against  the  Reformation  it  b^ 
eame  powerful  again.  At  the  period  at  which 
it  was  within  the  reach  of  the  English  cardi- 
nal, it  was  at  the  lowest  ebb  of  helpless  dis- 
crepitude — as,  indeed,  this  very  poor  Cardi- 
nal de  Medici,  his  successful  rival,  had  to 
learn,  to  his  bitter  cost,  when,  shut  up  in  his 
castle  of  8t.  Angelo,  he  looked  out  upon  his 
city  of  Rome  in  the  hands  of  50,000  brigands, 
his  churches  pillaged,  his  holy  women  pol- 
luted on  the  altar,  his  bishops  shamefully 
mutilated  in  the  streets,  and  his  own  image 
(in  default  of  his  most  sacred  person,  which, 
u  they  could  have  caught,  they  would  as- 
auredly  have  treated  in  the  same  manner) 
paraded  by  a  band  of  drunken  Germans,  on 
a  mule's  back  about  the  city,  with  a  damsel 
of  a  doubtful  reputation  lashed  fast  to  it. 

Surely  when  such  a  fate  was  impending 
over  the  papacy,  it  was  not  so  great  an  object 
of  ambition.  Rather,  we  think,  that  when 
tach  a  man  as  WoTsey  gave  bis  consent  to  be 


placed  in  nomination  for  it,  we  can  but  place 
such  consent  as  a  large  item  on  the  credit  side 
of  his  account. 

We  will  leave  this  most  foolish  matter,  for 
one  of  infinitely  greater  significance. 

Throughout  the  length  of  Henry  the 
Eighth's  much-questioned  career,  the  one  act 
for  which  he  has  been  judged  most  heavily 
by  posterity,  and  as  a  penal  retribution  for 
which  his  subsequent  misfortunes  are  by 
many  persons  thought  to  have  followed,  was 
his  separation  from  Catharine  of  Arragon. 
In  the  early  years  of  his  reign  he  prospered 
in  all  which  he  undertool^.  he  was  generous, 
chivalric,  and  humane :  no  soonef  was  that 
one  false  step  taken  than  his  entire  natufe  is 
supposed  to  have  undergone  a  change,  and 
he  became  a  barbarous  and  cruel  tyrant ;  un- 
fortunate because  tyrannical.  We  do  not  say 
that  this  is  what  we  ourselves  believe,  but  it 
is  very  generally  believed  by  others,  and 
wears,  it  must  be  allowed,  a  strong  outward 
versimilitude.  Undoubtedly,  whatever  was 
the  cause,  Henry's  actions  and  Henry's  reign 
did,  from  that  period,  assume  an  entirely 
altered  complexion.      * 

There  are,  however,  in  that  matter  of  the 
divorce,  a  number  of  circumstances  that  have 
not  received  that  consideration  which  they 
deserve ;  and  the  question  is  not  so  simple  as 
at  first  sight  it  appears.  Many  things,  seen 
by  the  light  of  their  consequences,  throw 
shadows  where  shadows  ought  not  to  fall ; 
and  our  business  is  rather  the  aspect  of  af- 
fairs which  was  presented  to  the  actors  in 
them,  when  that  which  is  past  to  us  was  a 
dark  and  uncertain  future.  The  king's  pro- 
ceedings are  interpreted  for  us  in  the  usual 
wtfy,  by  personal  feelings ;  he  is  represented 
as  weary  of  his  wife,  and  entertaining  a  pas- 
sion for  another  woman,  which  he  was  unable 
to  gratify  by  less  violent  methods.  The 
course  which  he  pursued  is  considered,  there- 
fore, unmixedly  evil — evil  in  its  origin,  and 
evil  in  its  execution ;  and  all  persons  abetting 
him,  Wolsey  among  the  rest,  so  long  as  he 
remained  on  the  king's  side,  are  considered 
accomplices  in  his  crime. 

Now,  without  at  this  moment  considering 
how  far  this  account  be  or  be  not  true,  as 
regards  Henry,  we  must  call  attention  to  cer- 
tain facts  in  the  existing  condition  of  the 
kingdom  which  place  the  conduct  of  his 
council  in  a  light  widely  different.  If  we 
appear  to  be  flying  off  upon  irrelevant  mat- 
ters, we  must  beg  our  readers  to  beUeve  that 
it  is  not  without  reason;  and  that  what  we 
are  going  to  say  has  a  direct  bearing  upon 
the  point  at  issue. 
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The  succesBion  to  the  English  erowu  bad 
never  from  the  period  of  the  Heptarchy  been 
so  distinctly  seitled  in  the  line  of  primogeni- 
tare  as  to  preclude  repeated  interruption  of 
that  line  by  methods  violent  or  peaceful.  In 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  power  vested  in 
the  sovereign,  is  the  necessity  that  such 
power  shall  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  person 
not  incompetent  to  exercise  it ;  and  the  com- 
petency so  much  desired  was  found  often  in 
other  members  of  the  royal  family  than  in 
the  immediate  and  legitimate  heir.  Under 
the  Saxon,  it  can  be  scarcely  said  that,  even 
in  theory,  the  fatlfer  was.  succeeded  by  the 
son.  Alfred  was  the  youngest  of  four  bro- 
thers who  reign^  all  one  after  the  other, 
though  the  second  had  several  children :  and 
questions  of  race,  as  between  Harold  and 
William,  were  often  more  important  by  far 
than  consanguinity.  Again,  among  the  Nor- 
mans, the  same  uncertainty  prevailed ;  and 
although  under  the  later  Plantagenets,  the 
succession  descended  for  five  generations 
without  a  break  in  the  line  of  the  eldest  born, 
yet  the  custom  had  not  yet  so  organized  itself 
into  a  law  that  an  interruption  of  it  was  re- 

fsirded  as  a  crime.  Theoretically,  Henry  the 
ourth  was  a  usurper,  and  so  were  his  son 
and  grandson ;  and  yet  their  usurpation  only 
became  a  crime,  when  the  sceptre  passed 
into  hands  too  feeble  to  defend  it ;  and  we 
cannot  suppose  that  the  terrible  struggle 
between  the  rival  Roses  was  caused  by  an 
inability  to  trace  the  steps  of  a  very  simple 
pedigree.  It  was  not  so  clear  that  the  right 
did  really  lie  with  the  representative  of  the 
elder  born,  that  a  question  might  not  be 
fairly  raised  upon  it.  Richard  111.  preferred 
his  claims  as  lawful,  and  Henry  IV.  refilled 
to  acknowledge  that  he  reigned  in  right  of 
his  wife.  The  law,  however  it  stood  in 
words,  was  as  yet  unsettled  in  the  judgments 
of  the  people,  and  it  lay  with  them  at  any 
moment  to  suspend  it  by  the  interposition  of 
their  will. 

But  the  kingdom  had  suffered  so  fearfully 
in  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  that  a  disputed  suc- 
cession, after  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  qui- 
etness had  enabled  the  nation  to  collect 
itself,  was  thenceforward  the  one  terrible  evil 
on*  which  its  wiser  statesmen  looked  wiih 
greatest  alarm!  Visions  of  new  Towtons  and 
Bamets  rose  before  them  with  every  fresh 
hint  of  a  rival  claimant;  and  although  in 
Henry  VIII.  the  lines  of  the  two  houses  ocn- 
toed,  yet  there  were  latent  embers  of  factidn 
smouldering  on  many  sides,  which  an  acci- 
dental combination  of  circumstances  might 
at  any  time  fan  into  a  civil  war ;  and  we  can- 


not but  think  that  the  want  of  definite  effort 
to  realize  the  danger  and  the  responsibility  of 
governing  a  people  under  such  conditions  as 
these,  has.  betrayed  us  into  exceedingly  mis- 
taken judgmenU  on  many  points  of  grave 
importance.  We,  to  whom  the  uncertain 
future  has  become  a  ^xed^  unchanging  past, 
perceive  clearly  that  no  such  convulsions  as 
were  anticipated  did  actually  take  effect :  we 
conceive  that  we  can  see  good  reasons  in  the 
condition  of  the  country  to  satisfy  us  that 
they  could  not  have  taken  effect ;  and  we 
blame  the  severity  of  the  Government,  which 
alone,  perhaps,  prevented  them.  The  exe- 
cution of  the  Earl  of  Warwick  by  Henry 
VII.,  that  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  by 
Wolsey,  and  far  more,  those  other  terrible 
sentences  which  darken  the  later  years  of 
Henry  VIII.,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  speak  of 
as  murders :  the  idea  of  danger  to  the  stat« 
being  utterly  rejected,  as  a  plea  either  of 
cowardice  trembling  at  imaginary  dangers, 
or  of  faUehood  stooping  to  conceal  its  cru- 
elty behind  groundless  and  futile  accusation. 
And  surely  nothing  but  an  absence  of  sym- 
pathy, a  want  of  a  genuine  desire  to  under- 
stand, could  have  led  us  so  wide  of  the  real 
feelings  which  influenced  the  actions  of  the 
State ;  or  we  should  have  felt  that,  whether 
there  was  or  was  not  a  real  occasion  for  fear, 
the  very  dream  of  it  must  have  been  enough 
to  make  strong  men  tremble,  within  so  few 
years  of  the  close  of  the  most  dreadful  civil 
war  which  had  ever  desolated  a  country 
within  the  annals  of  human  history. 

And  now  l^us  turn  to  the  year  1527,  in 
jjFhich  the  question  was  first  opened  of  the 
divorce  between  Henry  and  Queen  Catherine. 
So  far,  the  admirable  government  of  Henry 
and  his  own  noble  qualities  had  been  re- 
warded by  the  attached  loyalty  of  the  people. 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham  had  conspired 
against  him  at  home,  and  Richard  de  la  Pole 
had  for  twenty  years  intrigued  against  him 
at  the  foreign  courts,  levying  forces,  as  op- 
portunity offered,  to  attempt  an  invasion ;  but 
in  neither  case  had  any  serious  impression 
been  made  upon  the  country,  and  Henry's 
throne  had  been  substantially  safe  from  dan- 
ger. But  statesmen  cannot  regard  a  govern- 
ment as  established  on  a  tolerable  basis  which 
depends  on  the  continuance  of  a  single  life ; 
and  the  question  which  they  asked'themseiyes 
was,  not  how  long  it  would  remain  secure  in 
the  king's  lifetime,  but  bow  it  would  be  if  he 
were  to  die.  And  here,  again,  the  same 
carelessness  of  which  we  have  so  much  com- 
plained in  later  writers,  has  made  them 
wholly  blind  to  the  situation  of  the  kingdom. 
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Witb  ourselves  it  is  a  yerj  simple  matter  to 
find  the  beir  to  a  vaoant  throne :  it  is  but  to 
arrange  the  Tarious  members  of  the  blood- 
royal  by  an  easy  calculation  of  their  degrees 
of  approximation  to  the  last  sovereign,  and 
the  question  is  instantly  determined.  And 
80  it  is  supposed,  in  a  loose  way,  that  it  must 
always  have  been  similarly  easy,  and  never 
could  have  presented  any  real  difficulty.  At 
the  time  of  which  we  speak,  however,  nothing 
could  be  more  difficult.  The  loyalty  which 
was  felt  for  Henry  might  and  wouM  be  trans- 
ferred to  his  legitimate  children;  but  if  he 
died  without  children,  or  if  fair  ground  ex- 
isted of  questioning  their  birth,  consequences 
of  the  most  dreadful  kind  could  scarcely  fail 
to  ensue.  The  nearest  heir  in  that  case  was 
James  of  Scotland ;  and  a  technical  difficulty 
instantly  presented  itself  which  only  the 
sword  could  resolve :  according  to  the  law  of 
the  constitution,  no  stranger  born  out  of  the 
realm  could  succeed;  bat  the  validity  of  that 
law  was  still  open  to  question,  and  James, 
with  all  the  power  of  France  at  his  back, 
would  not  fail  to  try  it.  Again,  setting  aside 
the  point  of  law,  it  is  also  certain,  on  other 
grounds,  that  the  English  nation  at  that  time 
would  never  have  submitted  to  receive  a  king 
from  Scotland ;  and  that  such  a  k4hg,  if  he 
had  succeeded  would  only  have  succeeded  by 
conquest.  It  is  not  easy  for  us  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time  to  realize  the  feelings  with 
which  the  two  nations  regarded  each  other 
when  the  scars  of  Flodden  Field  were  yet 
green,  and  the  blackened  granges  on  either 
side  of  the  border  kept  alive  a  perennial 
hatred ;  but  feelings  did  really  exist  which 
could  have  made  the  peaceful  accession  of 
James  aa impossibility.  No  accounts  remain 
to  OS  of  the  discussion  which  passed  upon 
the  matter  in  Henry's  reign ;  but  at  the  be- 
gmning  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  the 
succession  question  was  debated  in  Parlia- 
ment, a  speech  was  made  by  Sir  Ralph  Sad- 
ler, which  remarkably  illustrates  the  distem- 
pered jealousies  which  lay  in  the  way  of  the 
union  of  the  kingdoms.  Sadler  had  been  a 
privy  councillor  for  twenty  years  under 
Henry:  he  had  served  and  continued  to 
serve  almost  till  the  close  of  the  century, 
and  his  sentiments  may  be  taken  fairly  to  re- 
present what  was  felt  by  the  great  body  of 
the  gentlemen  of  England.  The  Rebate  was 
then  whether  Mary  of  Scotland  should  or 
should  not  be  nominated  to  succeed  Eliza- 
beth ;  and  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the 
obfitaeles  raked  against  her  nomination  ex- 
isted in  treble  force  thirty-five  years  before. 
A  peace  ot  three-quarters  of  a  century,  and 


the  interests  of  a  common  faith,  which  the 
English  and  the  Scotch  had  to  defend  against 
the  world,  hardly  sufficed  to  heal  over  the 
old  wounds. 

The  speaker,  after  describing  his  unwilling- 
ness, as  a  natural-bom  Englishman,  to  submit 
to  the  dominion  of  a  stranger,  and  declariog 
how  much  the  nation  had  ever  detested  it, 
goes  on  to  relate  the  negotiations  in  which 
he  had  been  employed  by  Henry  for  the 
marriage  of  Prince  Edward  with  Mary  Stuart, 

"  While  this  matter  was  in  treaty,''  ho  says, 
*•  and  after  it  was  agreed  on,  and'  befor^lt  was 
ratified,  I  had  sundry  conferences  with  divers 
Scottishmen  to  understand  their  affections ;  and 
amonofst  others  with  one  Otterbourn,  Sir  Adam 
Otterbourn,  a  knight,  reputed  to  be  as  wise  a 
man  as  any  was  in  Scotland.  He  was  sundry 
times  ambassador  here  with  King  Henry  the 
Eighth  from  the  last  king  of  Scotland ;  and  with 
him  I  discoursed  of  the  great  benefit  and  quiet- 
ness like  to  ensue  of  that  marriage  between  those 
two  princes,  whereby  the  two  realms  should  be 
united  and  conjoined  under  one  regiment.  And 
in  our  talk  it  seemed  to  roe  that  he  could  not 
choose,  but  broke  out  in  these  words — •  Why 
think  you,*  said  he,  *  that  this  treaty  will  be  per- 
formed?' 'Why  not?'  said  1.  *I  assure  you,' 
said  he,  *  it  is  not  possible,  for  our  people  do  not 
like  of  it.  And  though  the  governor  and  some  of 
the  nobility  for  certain  respects  have  consented 
to  it,  *  yet,'  said  he,  *  I  know  that  few  or  none  of 
them  do  like  of  it;  and  our  common  people  do 
utterly  mislike  of  it.'— J  told  him  it  was  very 
strange  to  me  to  understand'  their  afiections  to  be 
such,  considering  the  great  weal  and  benefit  that 
must  needs  ensue  of  it :  the  opportunity  and  occa- 
sion thereof  being  offered  as  it  were  by  God's. 
Providence,  having  lefl  unto  them  a  young  prin- 
cess and  to  us  a  young  prince,  by  the  marriage 
of  which  two  princes,  the  two  realms  being  knit 
and  conjoined  in  one,  the  subjects  of  the  same 
which  iiave  always  been  infested  with  the  wars 
might  live  in  wealtli  and  perpetual  peace. — '  I 
pray  ypu,'  said  he,  *  give  me  leave  to  ask  you  a 
question;  and  this  was  his  question  in  these 
words—*  If,'  said  he,  *  your  lad  were  a  lass,  and 
our  lass  were  a  lad,  would  you  then,'  said  he, '  be 
so  earnest  in  this  matter,  and  would  you  be  con- 
tent that  our  lad  shoukl  marry  your  lass,  and  so 
be  king  of  England  ?'  I  answered,  that,  consider- 
ing the  great  good  that  might  ensue  of  it,  I  would 
not  shew  myself  zealous  to  my  country  if  I  should 
not  content  to  it.  *  Well,'  said  he, '  if  you  had  the 
lass  and  we  the  lad,  we  could  be  well  content 
with  it;  but,'  said  he,  *  I  cannot  believe  that  your 
nation  would  agree  to  have  a  Scot  to  be  king  of 
England,  and  likewise  I  assure  you,'  said  he, 
*that  our  nation,  being  a  stout  nation,  will  neyer 
afirree  to  have  an  Englishman  to  be  king  over 
Scotland ;  and  though  the  whole  nobility  of  the 
realm  would  consent  to  it,  yet  our  common  people 
and  the  stones  in  the  street  would  rise  ana  rebel 
against  it.'  This  was  his  saying  unto  me,  and 
others  said  to  the  like  effect ;  whereby  you  may 
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better  understand  the  affection  and  disposition  of 
these  Scots  in  this  case.  And  even  as  they  said 
it  followed  :  for  bye  and  bye,  after  the  treaty  was 
ratified,  the  governor  and  nobility  of  Scotland 
revolted  from  it,  contrary  to  their  oath,  like  false 
forsworn  Scots;  whereupon  the  wars  ensued, 
whereof  they  worthily  feel  the  smart  onto  this 
day.  Now  if  these  proud,  beggarly  Scots  did  so 
much  diedain  to  yield  to  the  superiority  of  Eng- 
land, and  that  they  choose  rather  to  be  perjured 
and  abide  the  extremity  of  the  wars  and  force  of 
England,  than  they  would  consent  to  have  an 
Englishman  to  be  their  king  by  such  lawful 
means  of  marriage — why  should  we  for  any 
respec^  yield  'unlo  their  Scottish  superiority,  or 
consent  to  establish  a  Scot  in  succession  to  the 
crown  of  this  realm,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  this 
realm ;  and  thereby  do  so  great  an  injury  as  to 
disinherit  the  nearest  heir  of  our  own  nation  ? 
Surely,  for  my  part,  I  cannot  consent  to  it;  and  I 
fear,  lest  I  may  say  with  the  Scot,  that  though 
we  do  all  agree  to  it,  yet  our  common  people  and 
the  stones  in  the  street  would  rebel  against  it. 
Thus  I  have  declared  my  affection  concerning  the 
regiment  of  a  strange  prince  over  us,  wherein, 
whatsoever  may  be  gathered  of  my  words,  I  mean 
as  well  to  my  country  as  becometh  a  natural  and 
a  good  Englishman.  * 

In  these  words,  however  the  special  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  were  delivered 
may  appear  to  be  different  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  period  with  which  we  are  now 
engaged,  and  the  point  of  objection  to  be 
raised  upon  a  matter  which  arose  subsequent 
to  it,  a  thoughtful  reader  will  nevertheless 
discover  the  presence  of  feelings  which  would 
have  soon  risen  into  a  storm  if  a  Scotch  king 
had  been  proposed  as  Henry's  successor ;  and 
the  support  which  James  would  have  desired 
and  obtained  from  France  would  have  alien- 
ated the  slight  favor,  which  he  might  have 
looked  for  from  the  more  calm  and  reason- 
able of  the  English  statesmen.  So  it  stood 
with  respect  to  the  nearest  claimant.  •  Turn- 
ing to  the  others,  who  would  have  presented 
themselves  at  home,  all  hope  of  a  unanimous 
choice  was  at  once  lost  in  their  number; 
nothing  could  be  looked  for  but  a  renewal  of 
the  civil  wars  in  all  their  horrors :  the  oppor- 
tunity would  be  eagerly  seized  for  an  in- 
vasion from  France  and  Scotland ;  and  with 
England  torn  by  faction,  and  uncertain  where 
her  allegiance  was  due,  the  result  of  a  well- 
concerted  attack  upon  her  would  be  doubtful 
indeed.  The  claims  of  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham had  descended  through  his  daughter 
to  the  Norfolk  Howards.  The  duke  of  Nor- 
folk would  have  claimed  in  right  of  his  wife 
(as  the  ;^rl  of  Surrey  showed  actual  mtention 

•  Sadler*i  Papers,  vol.  iii.  p.  825—6. 


of  doing  twenty  years  latent    Richard  de  la 
Pole  had  been  killed  at  Pavia  ;  but  his  riorht 
was  represented  by  the  fierce  and  haughty 
Countess  of  Sali>bury,  and  her  sons,  Reginald 
and  Geoflfrey  Pole.     The  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
who  had  married  Henry's  sister,  would  have 
unquestionably  claimed  in  right  of  her ;  and 
there  was  not  the  slightest  probability  that 
either  of  these  aspirants  would  have  waived 
his  pretensions  in  favor  of  a  rival.     To  such 
elements  of  faction,  let  us  only  add  the  power- 
ful animosity  of  the  Protestants,  with  whom 
one  party  or  another  would  have  unquestion- 
ably identified  itself;  and  what  a  future,  in 
the  judgment  of  any  rational  statesmen,  must 
have  appeared  to  await  England,  if  Henry's 
family  failed  1    To  this  family  he  would  have 
turned  as  his  only  hope ;  and  the  condition 
in  which  it  was  standing  must  have   been 
little  calculated  to  reassure  him.  Henry,  im- 
mediately on  coming  to  the  throne,  had  mar- 
ried his  brother's  wife.     A  connection  with 
England  had  been  so  anxiously  desired  by 
Ferdinand   that,   on   the    death    of  Prince 
Arthur,  when  Henry  was  not  yet  fourteen,  he 
had  sued  at  Rome  for  a  dispensation  which 
would  preserve  it  unbroken ;  and  this  dispen- 
sation bad  been  granted  by  Julius  the  Second, 
a]thougl#  granted  with  great  unwillingness. 
When,    however,    further  pressed   for  the 
completion  of  the  marriage,  the  mind  of 
Henry  the  Seventh  misgave  him.     A  large 
party  in  the  English  council,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  be- 
lieved it  to  be  incestuous,  and  the  old  kin^ 
obliged  bis  son  by  a  formal  act,  which  is  stifi 
extant,  to  renounce  an  intention  which  might 
provoke  the  anger  of  God.  Unfortunately, 
Catherine  was  permitted  to  remain  in  Eng- 
land ,'  and  on  the  death  of  Henry  the  Seventh, 
the  new  monarch  being  but  a  boy  of  eighteen 
at  the  time,  was  persuaded  by  the  majority 
of  the  privy  council  that  his  father's  scru- 
ples were  without  foundation  and  that  the 
marriage  was  for  the  interests  of  the  country. 
The  doubt,  however,  which  had  thus  from 
the  first  clung  about  the  connection  remained 
undispelled.    Whether  the  dispensing  power 
of  the  Pope  extended  within  the  degrees  of 
prohibition  laid  down  absolutely  in  the  Levi- 
tical  law,  was  a  question  as  yet  undecided ; 
and  it  was  a  matter  the  after  judgment  upon 
which  would  depend  upon  the  effects  which 
followed  iL   If  the  issue  had  been  fortunate, 
if  Catherine's  sons  had  lived,  and  the  Tudor 
family  had  thus  been  confirmed  upon  the 
throne,  it  would  have   been  thought  that 
Providence  had  pronounced  in  its  favor,  and 
all  uncertainty  would  have  been  removed. 
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Dnhappily,  th tissue  was  eyeir thing  which 
was  most  unfortunate;  and  the  deaths  of  three 
princes  successively,  within  a  few  days  of  their 
birih,  appeared  as  significantly  to  mark  Qo^ 
displeasure,  as  their  lives  would  have  evinced 
bis  favor.  The  time  was  once  in  which  the 
direct  government  of  God  by  special  provi- 
dence was  believed  by  everybody  ;  and  the 
significance  of  these  judgments  as  an  expres- 
sion of  the  Divine  will  was  in  proportion  to  the 
importance  of  what  depended  on  them.  We 
see  no  reason,  therefore,  to  doubt  Henry's 
word  when,  at  the  first  opening  of  the  ques- 
tion, he  stated  that  he  had  for  seven  years 
(i.  e,  from  1520)  been  uneasy  in  conscience; 
that  he  had  for  all  this  period  abstained 
from  the  queen's  bed,  and  that  he  had  no 
intention  of  returning  to  it.  It  is  not  with 
Henry,  however,  that  we  are  at  present  con- 
cerned, but  with  the  statesmen,  and  especially 
with  Wolsey,  whose  duty  it  was  to  advise 
him.  Under  such  circumstances  there  was  no 
prospect  (even  if  her  age  had  not  placed  it 
out  of  the  question  on  other  grounds)  that 
Catherine  would  bear  any  more  children; 
and  the  hopes  of  the  nation  rested  solely  on 
the  life  of  the  Princess  Mary.  The  right  of  a 
woman  to  succeed,  being  a  novel  feature  in 
English  history,  would  undoubtedly  be  chal- 
lenged ;  but  it  was  hoped,  especi|||y  if  her 
position  could  be  strengthened  by  a  well-cho- 
sen and  popular  marriage,  that  it*  would  be 
possible  to  sustain  it  without  serious  oppo-- 
sition.  It  was  doubtful,  but  it  was  not  an 
impossibility. 

This  precarious  hoj^e,  however,  appeared 
to  be  wholly  destroySl  when,  on  the  proposal 
to  marry  her,  first  to  her  cousin  Charles  the 
Fifth,  and  then  to  one  or  other  of  the  sons  of 
the  French  king,  her  legitimacy  was  openly 
called  in  question,  both  in  the  Cortes  and  in 
the  French  Council. 

Obyiously,  as  matters  stood  in  the  year 
1527,  when,  if  this  question  of  the  succession 
could  be  decided,  England,  and  England  only, 
of  all  the  countries  in  Europe,  seemed  likely 
to  ride  out  the  storm  which  was  bursting 
everywhere ;  England  would  lose  her  chance 
also,  if  the  stability  of  that  succession 
depended  on  any  assistance  either  from 
France,  Germany,  or  Spain ;  obviously,  the 
cloud  which  hung  over  Mary's  birth  would 
be  made  use  of  by  any  or  by  all  of  the  foreign 
powers,  if  an  opportunity  presented  itself  to 
wound  or  humble  England  by  its  means. 
James  of  Scotland  had  his  own  hopes  to  mam- 
tain,  and  had  Flodden  to  revenge.  France 
had  been  twice  mvaded  by  Henry ;  in  repeated 
engagements  by  land  and  sea»  the  French 
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had  been  defeated ;  but  two  years  before,  it 
seemed  as  if  there  might  be  another  Agin- 
court,  and  Paris  itself  would  Tall — and  these 
scores  remained  to  be  paid.  Of  what  Charles 
might  do,  so  much  only  was  certain,  that  his 
relationship  with  Mary  would  cease  to  bind 
him  to  her,  when  to  support  her  had  ceased 
to  be  to  his  advantage. 

In  such  a  state  of  things,  what  was  the 
duty  of  an  adviser  of  the  l^glish  king,  when 
it  was  proposed  that  he  should  take  another 
wife,  and  thus,  since  it  was  not  otherwise  pos- 
sible, to  provide  an  heir  whose  legitimacy 
could  not  be  challenged  for  the  throne? 
When  the  sovereign  power  of  a  kingdom, 
either  by  divine  law,  or  from  political  neces- 
sity, decends  in  order  of  birth  from  father  to 
child,  the  marriages  of  princes,  on  which  so 
much  depends,  have  been  ever  determined 
by  considerations  beyond  those  which  con- 
cern the  rest  of  us.     A  king 

May  not,  as  unvalued  persons  do, 
Carve  for  himself;  for  on  his  choice  depends 
The  safety  and  the  health  of  the  whole  state ; 
And  therefore  must  his  choice  be  circumscribed 
Unto  the  voice  and  yielding  of  that  body 
Whereof  he  is  the  head  : 

and  the  same  respects  which  influence  the 
first  entrance  into  such  connections  remain  in 
force  to  afifect  the  continuance  of  them,  to 
loose  as  well  as  to  bind,  to  dissolve  as  well  as 
to  bring  together.  That  dispensing  power  of 
the  popes  to  permit  marriages  within  the 
forbidden  degrees,  or  to  dissolve  the  most 
unexceptionable  marriages  when  formed,  was 
vested  in  them  expressly  to  provide  for  the 
extraordinary  contingencies  which  must  and 
will,  from  time  to  time,  arise  in  human  things; 
and  the  question  for  us  only  is,  whether  the 
conditions  of  the  times  which  we  are  describ- 
ing were,  or  were  not,  such  as  called  for  the 
exercise  of  that  power,  or  justified  Wolsey  in 
advising  Henry  to  seek  for  it.  It  is  not 
whether  a  kingdom's  welfare  is,  under  any 
circumstances,  a  reason  for  a  dissolution  of 
marriage ;  that  is  conceded  in  the  existence 
of  the  power  to  dissolve ;  it  is  only  whether 
the  welfare  of  England,  in  the  year  1527, 
required  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage  be- 
tween Henry  Y III.  and  Catherine  of  Arra^on? 
And  as  soon  as  this  is  fairly  considered  among 
us,  it  will  be  answered  agam,  as  Hall  tells  us 
it  was  answered  at  the  time:  All  the  men 
will  answer  one  way,  and  all  the  women  the 
other.  No  doubt  it  is  a  very  sad  and  a  yery 
tragic  thing,  that  a  noble  and  innocent  lady 
should  thus  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  a 
nation's  prosperity — unhappily  a  liability  to 
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such  misfortunes  is  tbe  price  whibh  kings  and 
queens  have  paid,  and  must  ever  pay,  for 
their  great  place,  while  they  remain   more 
than  shadows,     la  the  balance  of  tbe  Fates, 
power  and   responsibility    weigh  even  one 
against  tbe  other ;  and  a  debt  is  scored  against 
them  for  all  which  they  receive,  which  may 
never  be  required  of  them,  but  if  it  be  requir- 
ed, the  Fates  are  cruel  creditors.     When  the 
interests  of  a  nation  lie  on  one  side,  and  the 
interests  of  a  single  person  on  the  other,  it  is 
not  hard  to  say  on  which  side  the  sacrifice 
"will  fall ;  where  it  ought  to  fall  may  remain 
a  question ;   but  there  is  no  question  where 
it  will.     The  case  of  Queen  Catherine  was 
rendered  peculiarly  painful   by  her  foreign 
birth.     From  an  Englishwoman,  the  country 
-would  have  had  a  right  to  demand  a  cheer- 
ful acquiescence  in  what  the  country  required 
of  her.      But  such  disinterested  patriotism 
could  not  be  expected  from  a  stranger,  who 
had  entered  it  in  a  private  relation,  and  who 
depended  in  a  distinct  and  peculiar  manner 
on  the  good  faith,  the  honor,  and  affection  of 
the  prince  whom  she  had  married.     Consid- 
erations of  this  kind,  however,  are  matters  of 
feeling,  and  of  feeling  only  :  they  will  deepen, 
as  they  ought  to  deepen,  our  sympathy  with 
the  undeserved  sufferings  of  an  unfortunate 
princess ;  but  thev  cannot  affect  the  course 
of  action  which  the  necessities  of  the  state 
prescribe.     A  lady  accepts  in  marriage  what- 
ever is  contingent   upon  her  new  position, 
whether  for  happiness  or  sorrow  ;  and  we  are 
not  to  ask  ourselves  what  degree  of  compas- 
sion we  ought  to  feel  for  Queen  Catherine, 
for  we  cannot  feel  too  much  ;  but  what  was 
the  right  course  for  a  minister  of  state  to 
pursue   when  called    upon    to  advise    his 
sovereign  ? 

We  are  speaking  of  the  question  in  its  more 
early  stages  as  an  ordinary  political  difficul- 
tv»  and  before  it  had  connected  itself  with 
tnose  other  momentous  matters  with  which 
it  became  afterwards  involved.  In  its  politi- 
cal aspect  it  was  regarded  by  Wolsey  ;  and 
the  necessity  of  a  divorce  was  perceived  by 
him  with  such  intense  clearness,  that  nothing 
which  man  couli  do  was  left  undone  by  him 
to  accomplish  it.  Not  only  he  saw  that  it 
wa§  essential  to  the  prospects  of  England,  but 
he  saw  also  that  the  English  nation  themselves 
knew  it  to  be  essential,  and  that  so  determined 
were  they  to  protect  themselves  from  a'  fresh 
war  of  succession,  cost  what  it  might,  they 
would  carry  it.  through.  This  is  what  he 
insists  upon  to  the  Pope.  This  is  the  one 
string  on  which  he  harps,  without  change  of 
note,  in  the  vsat  mass  which  remains  to  us 


of  his  correspondence  with  the  ambassador 
at  Rome.     Laying  out  the  condition  of  the 
kingdom  with  utmost  perspicacity,  the   di- 
#>rce,  he  says,  ought  to  be  granted,  and  must 
be  granted ;  if  it  be  not  granted  freely,  the 
nation  will  take  it,  and   worse  will  follow. 
And  Clement  knew  as  well  as  he,  that  he  did 
not  exaggerate  the  danger,  for  the  English 
Parliament,  finding  bim  backward,  had  sent 
him,  «{io  mero  motu^  a  message  from  them- 
selves to  sharpen  his  resolution,  more  than 
confirming  Wolsey.     "Causa  Regiae  Majes* 
tat  is  (so  it  ran)  nostra  euj  usque  propria  eat 
a  capite  in  membra  derivata.    Dolor  ad  omnes 
atque  injuria  ex  sequo  pertinet ;"  and  if  his 
Holiness  will  not  give  his  consent,  "  nostri 
nobis  curam  esse  relictam  ut  aliunde  nobis 
remedia  conquiramus."*     Nor  was  the  Pope 
himself  at  all  slow  to  acknowledge  the  justice 
of  so  evident  a  cause      He  too,  in  his  own 
way,  is  not  the  least  tragical  figure  in  this 
most  tragic  story ;  his  poor  infallibility  called 
on  suddenly  to  exert  itself  on  a  matter  where 
divine  guidance  was  specially  clamored  for, 
the   English   ambassador  at  one   ear   with 
Henry's  imperious  "You  shaH ;"  and  Charles's 
German  army  at  the  other  with  an  equally 
significant   "You  shall  not:" — ^in  bis  own 
poor  breast  no  voice  but  the  whispering  of 
fear  anc|||mbecility,  and  no  refuge  anywhere, 
except  in  his  own  most  human  wit,  which,  to 
do  him  jflstice,  never  failed  him.     **  True," 
he  said  once  to  Gardiner,  who  was  vulgarly 
taunting  him  with  his  infallibility,  •'  there  is 
a  saying  in  the  canon  law  that  God  has  placed 
all  knowledge  in   the   writing-desk   of  the 
Pope's  breast,  (in  scrimoPapae  pectoris,)  but 
I  am  afraid  he  forgot  to  let  him  have  the 
key."     It  was  a  dumb  oracle — 

muto  Parnassus  hiatu 
Conticuit  pressitque  Deum. 

From  such  a  Pope  little  was  to  be  looked 
for.  In  a  weak  moment,  however,  he  granted 
a  commission  to  try  the  cause  in  England :  he 
signed  a  formal  note  allowing  the  justice  of 
the  king's  cause,  promising  at  the  same  time 
not  to  admit  an  appeal  to  himself  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  legate ;  and  at  Wolsey's 
earnest  demand,  some  slight  successes  of  the 
French  army  at  Naples  being  brought  to  bear 
upon  him  at  the'  same  moment,  he  even 
granted  an  absolute  decree  in  Henry's  favor, 
though  it  was  drawn  up  in  a  private  manner, 
and  a  promise  was  given  that  it  should  never 

*  This  earions  fact  will  be  found  in  D'  Ewe's 
ioumak  It  was  mentioned  in  ^e  Saooe«ion  De- 
bate under  EliabeftlL 
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be  produced  except  ia  the  event  of  his  recall- 
ing the  commissioQ.  In  the  choice  of  the 
legate,  too,  who  was  to  be  joined  with  Wol- 
sey,  there  seemed  to  be  a  desire,  at  least  out- 
wardly, to  gratify  Henry  :  for  Cardinal  Cam- 
peggio  was  intimately  connected  with  the 
English  party  in  the  conclave,  and  Henry 
himself  was  entirely,  pleased  with  the  selec- 
tion of  him.  At  the  time  of  Campeggio's 
arrival,  indeed,  Clement  must  have  hoped  that 
some  arrangement  was  possible  without  com- 
ing to  extremities  with  either  Henry  or  with 
Charles :  for  the  instructions  to  the  legate 
were  to  dissuade  Henry  from  persisting,  but 
in  the  Pope's  name  to  entreat  Catherine  to 
consent  to  be  separated  from  him,  and  to  re- 
tire into  a  nunnery.  And  well  it  would  have 
been  for  Catherine,  well  it  would  have  been 
for  the  Pope,  for  Europe,  for  Charles  the 
Fifth,  perhaps  for  England,  if  she  had  con- 
sented. Parliament  would  have  declared  her 
daughter  legitimate;  and  she  herself  might 
have  passed  what  remained  to  her  of  life 
in  comparative  happiness,  carrying  with  her 
into  her  retirement  the  admiration  and  the 
gratitude  of  the  Catholic  world.  Yet  we 
can  neither  be  surprised  at  her  refusal,  nor 
cfm  we  blame  her  for  it.  She  was  a  right 
noble  woman  ;  but  her  nobleness  was  of  the 
Spanish,  not  the  English  kind.  Proud,  imperi- 
ous, and  inflexible,  by  no  act  of  her  own  would 
she  stoop  to  ai^nowledge  that  any  shadow 
lay  either  on  her  good  name  or  on  her  child's, 
though  England,  Europe,  and  the  world  was 
wrecked  for  it.  Narrow  she  was  ;  without 
broad  or  genial  sympathies,  without  heroism 
in  its  highest  sense ;  but  from  the  thing  which 
ahe  believed  to  be  rigl^t,  threats  could  not 
terrify  her,  persuasions  bend,  or  promi-^es  ca- 
jole her.  She  resisted :  the  Emperor  (it  was 
perhaps  the  only  fatal  blunder  of  his  life) 
supported  and  encouraged  her;  and  what 
followed  we  all  know.* 


♦  Sir  H.  Kllis  (L^ttera,  lat  Series,  toL  L,  p.  274) 
hm  printed  a  letter  which  he  ooofiiders  to  be  a  joint 
oompoeition  of  Henry  and  Qneen  Catherine,  addreas- 
ed  to  Wolsey.  The  signature  is  mntilated  by  fire ; 
Henry's  name  can  be  read,  the  writer  of  the  other 
portion  of  the  letter  is  identified  by  the  handwrit- 
ing. He  does  not  seem  to  be  aware,  however,  that 
the  same  letter  was  found  and  printed  by  Barnet ; 
and  that  in  Burnet's  time  the  signature  was  to  be 
read  in  full,  the  two  writers  being  not  Heniy  and 
Qaeen  Gatiherine,  but  Henry  and  Anne  Boleyn. 
Whatever  is  to  be  said  about  the  handwriting,  it  is 
impoMible  to  doubt  that  Burnet  giyes  the  name  of 
the  aeoond  writer  correctly,  and  Sir  H.  Ellis  is  mis- 
taken. Queen  Catherine  would  not  have  written 
for  '*  news  of  the  legate,  which  she  hopes  shall  be 
rvj  good,''  neither  would  ^e  have  addressed  Wol- 
Mj  "  in  the  most  humblest  wyae  that  her  heart  can 


The  feelings  with  which  Wolsey  regarded 
the  failure  of  ^11  his  hopes,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  conjecture.  Before  the  legate's  court  was 
opened,  the 'course  which  the  proceedings 
were  to  follow,  had  already*  been  determined 
between  the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  and  the 
Queen;  and  among  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences which  he  foresaw,  his  own  ruin  we 
can  well  believe  was  that  which  caused  him 
least  anxiety.  If  he  had  cared  only  for  his 
individual  interests,  it  was  easy  for  him  to 
secure  them :  he  had  only  to  do  what  was 
done  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  English 
bishops,  abbots,  and  clergy — to  go  along 
with  the  English  party — and  he  would  have 
endeared  himself  to  Henry  for  ever.  But 
he  found  himself  with  a  divided  allegiance, 
owing  obedience  to  two  authorities,  both  of 
whom  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  obey;  and 
he  did  not  hesitate  tt)  make  his  choice,  though 
involving,  as  he  well  knew,  his  certain  de- 
struction. He  had  advised  the  divorce:  he 
had  labored  for  it  with  all  his  strength  so 
long  as  ther^  were  a  chance  that  it.  could  be 
obtained  without  separation  from  Rome. 
When  the  Pope  had  made  his  final  decision, 
ruinous  as  he  knew  that  decision  was  to  him- 
self, ruinous  as  he  believed  it  to  be  to  the 
earthly  interests  of  the  Church,  he  submitted 
to  his  spiritual  superior,"  and  obeyed  a  com- 
mand which  he  knew  to  be  madness,  sooner 
than  violate  his  duty.  We  have  looked  to 
find  any  other  account  of  his  conduct,  and 
we  have  looked  in  vain.  One  fact  we  have 
found  indeed,  and  a  most  curious  one,  which 
has  never  we  believe  been  noticed  hitherto, 
throwing  remarkable  light  upon  his  charac- 
ter. The  agitation  of  these  two  trying  years 
had  harassed  him  beyond  his  strength,  and 
his  mind  must  have  lost  something  of  its 
natural  power.  He  was  old,  nearly  ap- 
proaching sixty.  His  life  had  been  enor- 
mously laborious:  he  was  infirm  in  body, 
and  failing  already  under  the  influence  of  the 
disease  of  which  he  soon  after  died.  It  is 
easy  to  understand,  therefore,  that  he  may 
have  been  less  equal  to  the  crisis  than  he 
would  have  been  twenty  years  before ;  and 
more  susceptible  of  influences  which  in  bet- 
ter times  would  have  touched  him  little. 
There  are  many  traditions  of  Wolsey's  su- 
perstition. Cavendish  mentions  various  in- 
stances of  it  in  the  last  year  of  his  life :  and 
it  is  even  said  that  he  possessed  a  crystal. 
In  this  business  of  the  divorce,  it  is  beyond 
doubt  that  he  allowed  himself  to  be  worked 

think.''  She  was  not  the  person  to  feel  humble  to- 
wards Wolsey,  or  to  pretend  to  be  so  when  she  wai 
not 
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upon  by  the  celebrated  nun  of  Kent  Her 
story  may  or  may  not  be  familiar  to  our 
readers :  it  is  long,  and  in  this  place  we  can 
do  no  more  than  allude  to  it.  She  was  a 
woman  subject  to  fits,  in  which  she  displayed 
those  peculiar  powers,  whatever  they  are, 
with  which  we  are  now  familiar  in  mesmeric 
patients.  There  was  sufficient  reality  in 
these  powers  to  deceive  the  woman  herself; 
unadulterated  imposition  is  never  an  adequate 
account  of  such  cases ;  and  as  animal  magnet- 
ism and  the  odyle  fluid  were  as  yet  undis- 
covered forces,  half  a  dozen  profligate  monks 
were  able  to  persuade  her  that  she  possess- 
ed supernatural  gifts.  Under  their  tuition 
she  gave  herself  out  as  a  prophetess ;  and 
for  ten  years  she  professed  to  have  visions 
from  Heaven,  and  to  communicate  the  judg- 
ments of  the  Higher  Powers  on  weighty 
matters  of  state.  Once  launched  upon  such 
a  course,  self-deception* soon  ceased  to  be 
possible;  and  she  became  entangled  as  a 
matter  of  course  in  conscious  and  palpable 
falsehoods :  so  much  so  that  when  she  was 
detected  and  condemned  to  be  executed,  the 
poor  thing  believed  herself  never  to  have 
been  more  than  a  deceiver;  and  the  last 
falsehood  which  she  told  was  probably  an 
exaggerated  confession  of  her  own  guilt. 

In  the  days  of  her  fame,  however,  while 
the  divorce  was  still  pending,  she  declared 
that  she  had  received  the  clearest  revelations 
in  condemnation  of  it;  and  among  other 
ffreat  persons  whose  opinions  upon  it  she  in- 
fluenced, it  is  without  surprise,  but  with  no 
little  compassion,  that  we  find  Wohey.  She 
was  introduced  to  him  by  Archbishop  Ware- 
ham,  whose  letter  to  the  Cardinal  upon  the 
subject  has  been  printed  by  Sir  H.  Ellis; 
and  in  another  record  of  the  proceedings 
connected  with  her,  we  find  this  singular 
entry : — 

Likewise  the  late  Cardinal  of  England,  and 
the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  well  mind- 
ed to  further  and  set  at  an  end  the  marriage 
which  the  king's  grace  now  enjoyeth  according 
to- their  spiritual  duly,  were  perverted  by  the/alse 
revelations  of  the  said  nun. 

It  had  come  to  that ;  and  the  keen  and 
sagacious  Wolsey,  the  shrewdest  and  the 
cleverest  statesman  in  Europe,  had  become 
the  dupe  of  the  dupe  of  a  nest  of  charlatans. 
What  remains  of  the  story  of  the  divorce,  as 
far  at  least  as  it  concerns  us  here,  is  soon 
told.  Catherine  appealed  from  the  legate's 
court  to  the  Pope ;  the  appeal  was  admitted 
against  the  solemn  promise  which  had  been 
giveuy  and  Campeggio  left  England,  with  a 


declaration  "that  he  would  damn  his  soul 
for  no  potentate  in  Europe,"  and  leaving 
Wolsey  to  face  as  he  best  might  the  anger 
of  the  king.  And  now  the  long-gathering 
storm  burst  at  last ;  and  on  all  sides  hands 
were  raised  to  strike  the  falling  favorite. 
Whatever  his  faults  had  been,  there  was  not 
one  of  them  but  it  found  him  out ;  every 
slighting  woed,  every  'neglect  of  courttsy, 
every  fancied  act  of  injury,  came  back  like 
poisoned  arrows  to  overwhelm  him.  The 
ecclesiastics  had  their  shame  to  revenge :  the 
lawyers  their  practice  ruined  by  an  arbitrary 
equity :  the  nobles  the  insolence  of  th^  up- 
start who  had  dared  to  overbear  them  with 
his  genius.  The  soldiers,  with  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk  at  their  head,  had  not  forgiven  the 
minister  who  had  prevented  them  from  tak- 
ing Paris ;  (Letter  of  the  Bishop  of  Bayonne^ 
prmted  in  Singer's  ed.  of  Cavendish,  p.. 
482 ;)  and  Anne  Boleyn,  who  had  fawned 
upon  him  as  long  as  she  hoped  that  he  would 
assist  her  to  the  high  place  for  which  she 
was  longing,  now  bated  him  as  bitterly  for 
her  disappointment.  The  night-crow,*  aa 
Wolsey  called  her,  was  for  ever  croaking  io 
the  king's  ear  against  him :  distrusting 
Henry's  feelings,  she  even  made  him  promise 
that  he  would  never  see  Wolsey  more.  The 
noble  lords  spoke  openly  at  their  dinner- 
tables  of  the  good  times  which  now  were 
coming.  •*  La  fantaisie  de  ces  seigneurs," 
writes  the  French  ambassador,  **  est  que  luy 
mort  ou  ruin^,  ils  defferent  incontinent  icy 
Testat  de  TEglise^  et  prendront  tous  leurs 
biens — qu*il  seroit  ja  besoing  {sic)  que  jc 
misse  en  chiffre,  car  ils  le  crient  en  plaine 
table." 

On  the  seventeenth  of  October,  1529,  Wol- 
sey presided  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  for 
the  last  time — on  the  eighteenth  he  received 
a  message  from  the  king  that  he  was  to  de- 
liver up  the  seals.  His  palace  at  Westmin- 
ster was  laid  undei*  sequestration ;  and  he  was 
commanded  to  retire  to  an  unfurnished  house 
which  belonged  to  him  at  Esher,  and  there 
wait  the  decision  of  the  council  upon  his 
fate.  His  crime  was  yet  to  be  ascertained; 
but  in  the  general  torrent  of  indignation,  no 
one  cared  to  remember  so  trifling  a  difficulty* 
On  receiving  the  king's  message,  he  desired 
the  various  officers  of  his  household,  in  order 
to  prevent  pillage,  to  take  an  inventory  of 
his  property,  which  he  at  once  despatebed 
to  the  court ;  and  then  with  his  train  be  en* 
tered  his  barge,  to  go  up  the  river  to  Putney, 
where  horses  waited  for  him. 

^  At  the  taking  of  his  barge,''  says  Caveodiali, 
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*' there  was  do  less  than  a  thousand  boats  full  of 
men  and  women  of  the  city  of  London  wafTeting 
np  and  down  in  Thames  expecting  my  Lord*s 
departure,  supposing  that  he  should  have  gone 
directly  from  thence  to  the  Tower,  whereat  they 
rejoiced ;  and  I  dare  be  bold  to  say  the  most  part 
never  received  damage  at  bis  hands.'' 

"Oh  wavering  and  new-fangled  multitude!" 
be  continues.  "  Is  it  not  a  wonder  to  consider 
the  inconstant  mutability  of  this  uncertain 
work) !  The  common  people  always  desiring 
alterations  and  novelties  of  things  for  the  strange- 
ness of  tlie  case;  which  often  turneth  them  to 
small  profit  and  commodity.  For  if  the  sequel  of 
this  matter  be  well  considered  and  digested,  ye 
shall  understand  that  they  had  small  cause  to 
triumph  at  his  fall.  What  hath  succeeded  all 
wise  men  doth  know,  and  the  commcm  sort  of 
them  liath  felt  Therefore,  to  grudge  or  wonder 
at  it  surely  were  but  folly ;  to  study  a  redress,  I 
see  not  how  it  can  be  holpen,  for  the  inclination 
and  natural  disposition  of  Englishmen  is  and  hath 
always  been  to  desire  alteration  of  officers." 

Howperennial  is  the  English  character ! 

On  Wolsey's  arrival  at  Putney,  he  mount- 
ed his  mule,  and,  followed  by  his  train  on 
horseback,  he  set  out  for  Esher ;  and  at  this 
moment  the  scene  took  place  which  has  fur- 
nished matter  for  such  volubility  of  eloquence 
upon  the  meanness  of  his  spirit,  his  coward- 
ice, prostration,  &c.  He  had  scarcely  started 
when  a  messenger  was  seen  approaching; 
and  on  inqiuring  who  it  was,  he  was  told 
that  Sir  Henry  Norris  was  coming  from  the 
king. 

And  byc-and-bye  he  came  to  my  lord,  and 
saluted  him,  and  said  that  the  king's  majesty  had 
him  commended  to  his  grace,  and  willed  him  in 
any  wise  to  be  of  good  cheer,  for  he  was  as  much 
in  his  highnesses  favor  as  ever  he  was,  and  so 
shall  be.  And  in  token  thereof  he  delivered  him 
a  ring  of  gold  with  a  rich  stone,  which  ring  he 
knew  very  well,  for  it  was  always  the  privy  token 
between  the  king  and  him,  whensoever  the  king 
would  have  any  special  matter  despatched  at  his 
bands. 

Sir  H.  Norris  then  more  fully  delivered  his 
message,  repeating  his  encouragements,  de- 
claring that  the  king's  unkindness  was  appa- 
rent only,  and  that  which  had  been  done,  was 
dcme  "out  of  no  dbpleasure,"  but  only  "to 
satisfy  the  minds  of  some  which  he  knew  to 
be  no  friends  to  the  Cardinal."  The  baseness 
of  Wolsey's  spirit  is  supposed  to  have  been 
shown  in  the  manner  in  which  he  received 
this  message.  He  is  represented  as  absorbed 
in  misery  at  the  thought  of  his  disgrace ;  to 
hare  been  sunk  in  the  dust  by  the  court  favor, 
and  eUted  to  madness  by  this  gleam  of  hope 
that  it  might  be  regained.    Before  relating 


his  behavior,  it  as  well  to  consider  whether 
this  be  an  altogether  satisfactory  account  of 
what  was  probably  passing  in  his  mind.  For 
twenty  years  he  had  been  the  king's  most 
faithful  servant ;  not  only  had  he  been  chief 
minister  of  slate,  but  he  bad  lived  on  terms 
of  the  most  confidential  and  affectionate  inti- 
macy with  Henry  himself;  he  was  sincerely 
and  warmly  attached  to  him ;  and  all  this  was 
now  come  suddenly  to  an  end.  In  a  conflict 
of  duties,  he  had  found  himself  forced  to 
act  in  a  manner  by  which  he  had  inevitably 
forfeited  his  position ;  and  whether  any  kindly 
feeling  remained  in  Henry's  mind  towards 
him  was  still  uncertain.  This,  it  must  have 
seemed,  was  forfeited  also,  since  at  once  he 
had  been  cast  aside  in  abrupt  and  careless 
haste ;  not  even  dismissed  with  courtesy,  but 
flung  away  as  a  worn-out  tool  which  was  no 
longer  needed.  If  he  was  a  man  of  even  ordi- 
nary honesty,  his  distress  under  such  circum- 
stances would  not  have  been  confined  to  the 
loss  of  his  power  and  his  rank :  the  manner 
of  his  fall  would  probably  have  been  more 
piunful  than  even  the  matter  of  it;  and  he 
must  have  felt  himself  cruelly  wronged.  If, 
besides  this,  be  had  really  loved  the  lung's 
person  with  an  honest  and  loyal  affection,  the 
blow  in  coming  from  him  must  have  been  in- 
finitely more  bard  to  bear  than  if  dealt  by  any 
other  hand.  Treatment  more  deeply  wound- 
ing to  a  true-hearted  man  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive.  And  in  Wolsey's  position  there 
was  every  thing  to  aggravate,  nothing  to  soften, 
the  pain  which  he  could  not  choose  but  feel. 
He  had  no  friends — wealth  he  had,  and  de- 
pendents, but  no  family  which  would  gather 
about  him ;  no  wife  or  children  to  teach  him 
what  power  there  is  in  love  in  the  hour  of 
calamity ;  no  more  desolate  old  man  was 
ever  driven  out  to  face  the  pelting  of  the 
storms  of  fortune,  and  there  is  every  proof 
that  his  spirit  was  crushed  and  broken  by  it. 
It  is  no  excess  of  charity  to  suppose  that 
feelings  of  this  kind  may  have  ajfected  him 
as  much  as,  perhaps  more  than,  a  decline  of 
outward  splendor;  and  if  we  suppose  him 
feeling  also  what  we  know  that  he  did  feel, 
that  the  storm  which  had  broken  over  him- 
self was  but  the  first  dropping  of  a  tempest 
that  would  destroy  all  that  he  considered 
most  precious  and  most  holy,  we  shall  have 
no  difficulty  in  understanding  how  such  a 
message  as  that  which  was  brought  to  him 
by  Sir  H.  Norris,  may  have  touched  him  to  the 
bottom  of  his  heart.  If  as  a  worn-out  servant 
of  the  state  he  was  hurt  by  his  country^s  in- 
gratitude, it  was  something  to  learn  that  by 
the  chief  of  the  state  he  was  still  remembered 
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^with  honor;  if  the  king's  personal  unkind- 
ness  had  wounded  him,  he  was  told  that  he 
was  mistaken  in  the  hand  which  had  dealt 
the  hardest  blow.  And  who  can  tell  what 
other  hopes  he  may  not  have  entertained  ? 
He  may  have  thought  that  at  the  last  hour, 
Henry's  purpose  was  relenting.  Who  can 
tell  ?  Day  after  day  in  the  week  preceding, 
he  had  been  closeted  with  him ;  and  no  one 
knows  what  passed  between  them.  Only  in- 
cidentally we  learn  that  Wolsey  had  been  at 
his  feet  four  hours  entreating  him ;  and  in 
those  secrets  lies  the  clue  to  what  was  passing 
in  Wolsey's  breast.  We  can  but  guess  what 
it  was ;  but  we  may  as  well  guess  generously 
as  meanly ;  while  we  do  for  certain  know 
that  Henry  had  at  least  felt  as  warm  an  affec- 
tion for  his  Ohancelior  as  was  ever  felt  by 
man  for  man ;  and  that  this  affection  was 
loyally  returned ;  a  fact  which  alone,  if  allowed 
its  ordinary  weight,  will  convert  the  supposed 
baseness  of  the  fallen  favorite  into  a  simple 
and  beautiful  expression  of  natural  emotion, 
caused  hy  a  sudden  revulsion  from  wounded 
feeling.     On  receiving  Norris's  message— 

**  Alighting  off  his  mule,"  an  eyewitness  tells 
us,  *^  all  alone,  as  though  he  had  been  the  young- 
est person  among  us,  he  incontinent  kneeled  down 
in  the  dirt  upon  both  his  knees,  holding  up  bis 
hands  for  joy.  Master  Norris  perceiving  him  so 
quickly  from  his  mule  upon  the  ground,  mused 
and  was  astonished,  and  therewipi  he  alighted 
also,  and  kneeled  by  him,  embracing  him  in  his 
arms,  and  asked  him  how  he  did,  calling  upon 
him  to  credit  his  message.  Then  talking  with 
Master  Norris  upon  his  knees  in  the  mire,  he 
would  have  pulled  off  his  undercap  of  velvet; 
but  he  could  not  undo  the  knot  under  his  chin. 
Wherefore,  with  violence  ho  rent  the  laces  and 
pulled  it  from  his  head,  and  arose  and  would  have 
mounted  his  mule ;  but  he  could  not  mount  again 
with  such  agility  as  he  alighted  before,  when  his 
ibotmeo  had  as  much  ado  to  set  him  in  his  saddle 
af  they  could  have." 

Other  persons  may  think  of  this  as  they 
please.  \^  live  in  a  free  country,  where  we 
have  all  a  right  to  our  opinion ;  and  for  our 
awn  selves,  we  consider  it  (unless  it  was  acting) 
as  one  of  the  most  touchingly  beautiful  scenes 
in  English  history.  And  if  it  was  acting,  the 
counterfeit  would  at  least  have  been  as  trans- 
parent to  Wolsey's  own  attendants,  to  men 
who  lived  in  habitual  intercourse  with  him, 
as  it  can  be  to  us,  who  only  gather  what  he 
was  out  of  the  accounts  of  writers  who  were 
least  his  friends ;  yet  Cavendish,  at  least,  who 
tells  the  story,  felt  nothing  btit  uncontrolled 
emotion.  A  little  incident  followed,  also  of 
DO  slight  significance,  which  historians  have 


either  never  menUoned,  or  have  related  only 
as  if  there  were  nothing  in  it  worth  observing. 
Attached  to  the  courts  and  households  of  the 
great  nobles  of  the  time  there  were,  as  we  all 
know,  certain  mysterious  appendages  called 
Fools  ;  the  nature  of  them  is  not  very  clear ; 
but  if  we  may  trust  Sbakspeare,  their  hearts 
were  always  in  the  right  place ;  the  fool  never 
loved  when  he  ought  to  despise,  or  despised 
when  he  ought  to  love;  and  there  was  a 
strange  mixture  of  wit  and  simplicity  in  them 
which  never  failed,  as  the  saymg  is,  **  to  fit 
the  cap  upcHi  the  right  head,"  or  distinguish 
the  knave  from  the  true  man.  One  of  these 
was  in  Wolsey *s  train,  a  fool,  as  it  would  seem, 
of  no  common  merit,  said  to  be  "  worth,  for  a 
nobleman's  pleasure,  a  thousand  pounds;" 
and  Wolsey,  desiring  to  send  some  token  to 
Henry  in  answer  for  the  ring,  told  Norris  to 
take  him.  And  we  suppose  that  if  kneeling 
in  the  mud  had  been  that  contemptible  piece 
of  business  which  Burnet  tells  us  that  it  was, 
the  fool  would  have  been  glad  to  go,  that  he 
might  witness  no  more  such  antics ;  yet  he 
would  not ;  "  and  my  lord  was  fain  to  send 
six  of  his  tall  yeomen  to  conduct  and  convey 
the  fool  to  the  court,  for  the  poor  fool  took 
on  and  fired  so  in  such  a  rage  when  he  saw 
that  he  must  needs  depart  from  my  lord." 

The  king's  intentions,  however,  were  pro- 
bably less  favorable  towards  Wolsey  than 
the  latter  hoped  ;  or,  in  his  uncertainty  whe- 
ther he  was  acting  rightly  or  wrongly,  they 
may  have  fiuctuated  between  anger  and  regard. 
If  the  latter  was  of  a  lovely  kind,  some  un- 
usual difficulty  must  have  obliged  him  to  be 
cautious  in  the  display  of  it ;  smce  the  situa- 
tion in  which  the  old  man  was  left  for  several 
weeks  was  such  as  to  refiect  the  highest  dis- 
credit on  those  who  were  responsible  for  it. 
The  house  to  which  he  was  ordered  to  confine 
himself  was  without  furniture,  bedding,  plate 
or  linen.  No  preparation  had  been  made  for 
his  reception :  it  was  damp  and  unwholesome, 
and  a  wet  and  a  stormy  winter  was  setting  in. 
That  under  these  circumstances  the  many 
gentlemen  who  formed  his  train  should  have 
msisted  on  remaining  to  share  his  discomfort 
speaks  more  eloquently  than  words  for  the 
nature  of  the  relation  which  subsisted  between 
them  and  their  master.  They  contributed 
money  among  themselves  for  his  support,  for 
none  was  allowed  him ;  and  bought  or  bor- 
rowed some  kind  of  furniture  to  make  the 
place  endurable.  Indeed,  the  affectionate  de- 
votion which  all  the^  persons  showed  to- 
wards him  at  this  trying  time,  called  out  the 
involuntary  admiration  of  all  parties ;  and  six 
weeks  after,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  sent 
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down  to  Esber,  to  declare  to  them,  in  the 
king's  name,  the  high  credit  which  they  had 
earned  for  themselves. 

The  Privy  Council,  meanwhile,  and  the 
House  of  Lords,  were  on  their  side  husy  earn- 
ing for  themselves  discredit,  in  drawing  up 
the  articles*  of  his  impeachment ;  and  the 
perusal  of  these  articles  is  the  surest  proof 
that  the  prosecution  was  a  result  of  personal 
rancor,  and  that  no  real  crime  could  be  laid 
to  his  charge.  There  are  forty-four  in  aU, 
and  at  first  reading  them,  one  is  tempted  to 
suppose  that  one  is  reading  some  absurd  and 
preposterous  parody,  instead  of  the  deUberate 
and  serious  composition  of  English  statesmen. 
The  persons  responsible  for  their  appearance 
might  be  determined  with  an  approach  to 
certainty ;  but  there  is  no  occasion  to  fling  a 
shadow  over  the  names  of  men  who  were 
otherwise  honorable  and  high-minded,  and 
whose  better  nature  was  under  a  temporary 
eclipse.  The  single  offence  against  the  law 
with  which  Wolsey  is  charged  is  his  accept- 
ance of  the  oflfice  of  legate,  contrary  to  the 
Statute  of  Provisors;  but  for  this,  as  the 
Council  well  knew,  he  had  the  king's  permis- 
sion, under  his  sign-manual :  the  remainder  of 
the  articles  are  a  rabid  declamation  against 
pride,  covetousness,  and  ambition,  interspersed 
with  spiteful  inuendoes  and  scandalous  stories ; 
which,  if  they  had  been  true,  did  not  affect 
the  state,  and  implied  no  violation  of  any 
civil  or  criminal  statute ;  he  had  defamed  the 
Church,  he  had  bullied  ihe  Privy  Councillors, 
he  had  had  breath,  kc.  he;  so  shameful  a 
production  never  issued,  and  never  again,  we 
hope,  will  issue  from  an  English  government. 
It  is  subscribed  with  the  names  of  all  the 
Council ;  but  the  votes  of  the  majority  must 
have  obliged  the  whole  body  to  grant  their 
signatures,  since  a  minority,  we  know,  disap- 
proved the  entire  business,  and  Lord  Shrews- 
bury and  Sir  William  Fitzwilliam  remained 
cordially  attached  to  Wolsey  to  the  last. 

The  ietrticles  were  passed  by  the  peers ;  but 
happily,  the  Upper  House  whs  never  absolute 
in  England,  and  the  House  of  Commons 
spared  the  country  the  disgrace  which  a 
farther  proceeding  with  them  would  have 
cast  upon  it.  Cromwell,  who  had  obtained 
a  seat  in  that  parliament  for  the  first  time, 
undertook  his  master's  defence,  (as,  eleven 
years  later,  when  he  was  suffering  similar 
cruel  wron^,  he  found  no  one  to  defend  him») 
and  the  impeachment  recoiled  upon  its 
authors. 


*  They  are  printed  by  Lord  Herbert  and  by  Mr. 


The  king,  meanwhile,  had  taken  no  part 
on  one  side  or  the  other ;  he  had  allowed  the 
proceedings  to  follow  their  own  course,  reserv- 
ing his  own  interference  till  it  became  officially 
necessary.    Yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,' that 
Henry  JTIIL  should  have  been  less  than  ab* 
solute  in  his  own  court,  it  is  clear  that  he  was 
better  disposed  towards  the  Cardinal  than,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  he  was  able  to  show 
himself  to  be.     Wolsey  had  heard  nothing 
from  him  since  he  had  been  at  Esher;  and  at 
the  end  of  three  weeks,  while  the  impeach- 
ment was  still  pending,  he  found  it  impossible 
to  retain  about  him  so  large  a  body  of  ser- 
vants, upon  whose  charity  he,  in  fact,  was 
living.     In  the  afternoon  of  the  Feast  of  All 
Hallows,  he  called  them  all  together  into  the 
Great  Hall  at  Esher,  there  to  tell  them  that 
he  could  do  nothing  more  for  them;  he  would 
not  keep  them  chamed  to  his  fallen  fortunes, 
and  that  they  had  better  seek  other  masters, 
or  return  to  their  own  families.     Many  men 
were  present  at  that  scene  whose  names  were 
afterwards   famous :    for  all  rising  men  of 
genius  found  a  friend  and  patron  in  Wolsey* 
Cromwell  was  there,  and  Gardiner,  and  Sir 
Ralph  Sadler,  and  others  of  high  mark  and 
note — the  very  choicest  gathering  of  the  in- 
tellect of  England.    And  Cavendish,  who 
was  present  also,  has  left  us  a  description  of 
it,  all  faithful,  probably,  in  its  smallest  features 
— a  beautiful  sorrowing  picture  of  conflicting 
heroisms — great,  stem  men  weeping  like  chil- 
dren, refusing  to  be  comforted. 

At  last,  it  was  over.  Wolsey,  overcome 
with  illness  and  sorrow,  retired  to  his  room ; 
and  the  dull  November  nigh#closed  in  with 
storm  and  pouring  rain,  *'  the  sorest  night  of 
all  the  year."  Cromwell  had  gone  off  to 
London,  and  Sadler  with  him ;  the  rest,  one 
by  one,  had  dropped  away  to  their  beds; 
when,  at  midnight,  there  came  a  loud  knock- 
ing at  the  gate,  and  a  company  of  horsemen, 
drenched  and  dripping,  were  demandmg 
eagerly  to  be  admitted.  Such  a  night  as  this 
the  king  had  chosen  to  send  his  second  mes- 
senger. Sir  John  Russell  had  ridden,  in  the 
dark  and  rain,  from  Greenwich,  with  strictest 
orders  that  no  one  should  know  of  where  he 
was  gone ;  and  that  he  should  be  back  before 
daybreak.  He  brought  with  him  another 
token-ring,  and  a  message  with  it,  identical 
with  that  which  had  been  sent  by  Sir  Henry 
Norris,  *'  that  Wolsey  should  be  of  good 
cheer ;  that  the  king  still  loved  him,  and  had 
sent  Russell  on  this  secret  journey  to  let  him 
know  it."  We  are  accustomed  to  regard 
whatever  was  done  under  Henry  to  luive  beea 
done  by  him,  or  at  least  with  his  acuve  con- 
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sent;  and  to  suppose  that  his  own  wishes  were 
his  only  law.  Nothing  can  show  more  clearly 
that,  on  this  occasion  at  least,  he  did  not  find 
himself  so  unshackled,  and  that  he  was  ob%ed 
to  conceal  his  real  feelings. 

Furniture  was  now  sent,  however  and 
money,  "  yet  not  so  abundantly  as  the  king's 
pleasure  was" — "  the  default  whereof  was  in 
the  oflBcers,"  who  took  their  cue  from  the 
reigning  faction.  But  the  damp  house,  and 
the  want  of  those  comforts  which  habit  had 
converted  into  necessaries,  produced  their 
natural  effects  on  a  frame  already  infirm.  The 
old  minister  fell  dangerously  ill,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  winter  was  thought  to  be 
dying :  indeed,  although  he  seemed  to  rally, 
he  never  recovered  ;  and  his  death,  in  the 
following  year,  was  the  lingering  issue  of  the 
illness  at  Esher.  Abroad,  the  impeachment 
having  failed,  he  was  proceeded  against  with 
a  premunire,  and,  to  the  general  surprise  of 
the  world,  he  pleaded  guilty,  and  his  property 
was  forfeited  to  the  Crown.  His  crime  was 
the  having  exercised  a  legatine  power,  which 
the  king  had  formally  permitted  him  to  ex- 
ercise; and  men  were  naturally  astonished 
that  he  neglected  so  powerful  a  counterplea. 
He  has  himself  left  us  an  account  of  his  mo- 
tives for  doing  as  he  did,  which  are  character- 
istic and  reasonable.  He  knew  that  he  could 
never  again  be  in  possession  of  political  power, 
and  that  his  chance  of  spending  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  peace  depended  on  his  ceasing 
to  be  conspicuous ;  so  long  as  he  was  rich  he 
would  continue  to  be  considered  dangerous, 
and  "he  would  rather  have  his  liberty  with 
the  loss  of  his  foods,"  than  run  the  risk  of 
imprisonment  for  life. 

"And  al«o,  he  said,  there  was  a  continual  ser- 
pentine enemy  about  the  kinsr,  that  would,  I  am 
well  assured,  if  I  had  been  stiffnecked,  have  called 
continually  upon  the  king  in  his  ear,  I  mean  the 
nip[ht-crow,  with  such  a  vehemency  that  I  should, 
with  the  help  of  her  assistance,  hive  obtained 
sooner  the  king's  indignation  than  his  lawful 
favor ;  and  his  favor  once  lost,  which,  I  trust, 
at  present  I  have,  would  never  have  been  by  me 
recovered.  Therefore,  I  thought  it  better  for  me 
to  keep  still  his  loving  favor  with  the  loss  of  my 
goods  and  dignities." 

He  seems  to  have  known  that  "  the  king 
had  conceived  a  certain  prick  of  conscience 
for  what  had  been  done ;''  and  he  trusted,  as 
the  event  proved,  justly,  to  his  generosity.  As 
soon  as  the  forfeiture  was  completed,  his 
pardon  was  made  out,  and  on  receiving  it,  he 
was  ord^ed  by  a  decree  of  the  Council  to 
retire  to  his  see  of  York.    Being  without 


money,  he  was  forced  to  apply  for  some  little 
pittance  out  of  the  'treasures  which  he  had 
surrendered,  and  a  debate  of  a  remarkable 
kind  ensued  at  the  Council -table.  The  ill 
feeling  of  the  majority  was  not  yet  satisfied, 
and  the  sum  which  they  consented  to  allow 
him  was  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  common 
expenses  of  the  journey ;  but  so  poor  a  little- 
ness was  not  allowed  to  pass  without  protest. 

"Some,"  says  Cavenaish,  ** thought  it  much 
against  the  Council's  honor,  and  one  of  them 
[the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  perhaps ;  it  well  suits  his 
character]  said,  *  Although  he  never  did  me  good 
or  any.  pleasure,  sooner  than  he  should  lack,  I 
would  lay  my  plate  to  gage  for  him  for  a  thousand 
poundp,  rather  than  he  should  depart  so  simply 
as  some  would  have  him  do.  Let  u.s  do  for  him 
as  we  would  be  done  untn,  considering  his  srmtll 
ffffince^  and  his  inestimable  substance,  which  he 
hath  departed  withal,  rather  than  he  would  stand 
in  defence  with  the  kinor  in  defending  of  his  case, 
as  he  mif^ht  justly  have  done,  as  ye  all  know. 
Let  not  malice  cloak  tiiis  matter.  Ye  have  all 
Your  pleasure  fulfilled  which  ye  have  along  desired. 
Now  suffer  conscience  to  minister  to  him  some 
liberality." 

As  far  as  the  Council  was  concerned,  this 
appeal  was  naturally  ineffectual ;  but  Wol- 
sey's  property  was  now  the  king's,  and  he 
alone  had  the  disposal  of  it  as  he  pleased. 
He  restored  hun,  in  plate,  money,  and  other 
things,  what  would  be  worth  something  under 
eighty  thousand  pounds  of  our  money ;  and 
so,  in  broken  health  and  enfeebled  in  mind 
and  body,  but,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
bis  letters,  in  recovered  calmness  of  feeling, 
the  old  man  set  off  for  his  diocese,  escaping 
happily  to  a  retirement  which  he  professed  to 
have  long  desired,  and  leaving  behrad  him 
some  at  least  of  those  that  were  to  succeed 
bim  in  his  power,  who  now  envied  him  his 
release.  "  In  myn  opinion,"  writes  Cromwell 
to  him,  "  I  suppose  your  lordship,  being  as  ye 
are,  ye  would  not  be  as  ye  were,  to  win  a 
hundred  tymes  as  much  as  ye  were  possessed 
of," — expressions  which  we  will  hope  some 
readers,  at  least,  will  be  found  to  regard  as 
something  more  than  that  polite  nonsense 
which  skilful  dealers  in  phrases  compose  out 
of  nothingness. 

Undoubtedly,  if  quiet  well-doing,  rewarded 
by  the  affections  of  every  one  who  came  in 
contact  with  him,  were  the  best  constituents  of 
happiness,  Wolsey  would  not  have  exchanged 
the  few  months  left  to  him  for  all  his  years  of 
splendor.  He  carried  down  with  him  to 
York  a  reputation  similar  to  that  which  his 
memory  bears  among  ourselves;  in  a  little 
while,  we  learn,  not  from  Cavendish  only,  bat 
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from  tbe  uDSospicions  testimony  of  a  book 
published  by  royal  authority,  within  six  years 
of  his  death,  that  it  was  exchanged  for  an 
admiration  as  deserved  as  it  was  unbounded. 
His  time  was  spent  among  the  people ;  riding 
out,  day  after  day,  from  place  to  place — "  tak- 
ing his  dinner  with  him,  that  he  might  not 
be  burdensome;"  settling  quarrels  among 
the  gentlemen,  confirming  children,  visiting 
churches,  "  giving  all  bishops  a  pattern  how 
to  Hve."  "  It  was  wonder  to  see  how  men 
tamed — how  out  of  utter  enemies  they  be- 
came dear  friends."* 

It  is  well  that  we  have  evidence  so  trust- 
worthy, speaking  so  emphatically  in  his  fa- 
vor: for  the  calumnies  of  Hall  and  Foxe 
have  pursued  him  to  his  grave  with  the  old 
inveteracy ;  and  it  is  creditable  to  Henry  that 
he  availed  himself  of  so  early  an  opportunity 
to  express  what  in  his  own  opinion  was  the 
character  of  his  old  servant's  latest  actions. 
Let  him  have  done  what  he  would,  there  were 
those  about  the  king  who  would  have  taken 
care  that  it  should  wear  a  sufficiently  evil 
appearance ;  as  it  was,  they  made  a  crime  of 
the  popularity  which  he  so  innocently  gained. 
He  was  winning  the  hearts  of  the  people,  it 
was  said,  to  make  a  pkrty  for  th^Church 
against  the  State,  and  reSnact,  with^he  sup- 
port of  the  Pope  and  of  the  Emperor,  the  part 
of  Thomas  a  Becket.  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  conjecturing  who  these  persons  were ;  but 
Cavendish  speaks  indefinitely  of  his  "enemies," 
— ^and  there  let  us  leave  them.  Only  Anne 
Boleyn  we  need  have  no  scruple  in  naming, 
who  never  cared  to  conceal  the  intensity  of 
her  hatred,  nor  even  till  Wolsey  was  in  his 
grave,  felt  herself  secure  of  that  fatal  great- 
ness for  which,  in  a  few  years,  she  paid  so 
lerriblv. 

And  now  we  are  fast  approching  the  last 
scenes  of  this  tragedy.  There  were  certwn 
duties,  it  appeared,  belonging  to  the  office  of 
the  Archbishop  of  York  which  could  not  be 
discharged  fn  the  usual  formal  manner  pre- 
vious to  his  installatlpn  in  the  cathedral.  This 
ceremony,  -therefore,  at  the  request  of  the 
Dean  and  Canons,  Wolsey  had  consented  to 
allow  to  be  performed;  but  all  ostentation 
was  scrupulously  to  be  avoided,  and  the  ser- 
vice was  to  be  conducted  in  the  simplest 
manner  which  the  necessary  forms  would 
allow.  What  real  necessity  may  havQ  existed 
for  this  installation,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
know ;  but  no  doubt  the  step  was  an  impru- 


•  **  Remedy  for  Sedition,"  printed  in  Singer's 
Osveadish. 


dent  one,  if  it  could  reasonably  have  been 
avoided.  The  opportunity  was  seized  to  irri- 
tate or  attempt  to  irritate  Henry's  jealousy, 
and  certain  ill-judged  and  ill-timed  remon- 
strances from  Rome  arriving  at  the  same 
moment,  furnished  a  pretext  for  a  charge  that 
he  was  keeping  up  a  secret  understanding 
with  the  Pope,  and  that  the  installation  was 
to  be  the  first  step  of  an  ecclesiastical  oppo- 
sition to  the  Crown. 

If  we  are  to  believe  Cavendish's  account 
of  the  condition  of  Wolsey,  either  in  mind 
or  body,  at  the  time,  such  a  suspicion  was 
more  than  the  wildest  chimera.  His  real 
feelings  have  probably  been  expressed,  in  all 
their  sad  simplicity,  in  the  beautiful  lines  of 
Storer,  who  introduces  him  as  saying — 

I  did  not  mean  with  predecessor's  pride 
To  walk  on  cloth  as  custom  did  require  ; 
More  fit  that  cloth  were  hung  on  either  side 
In  mourning  wise  ;  or  make  the  poor  aitire 
More  fit  the  dirige  of  a  mournful  quire 
In  dull  sad  notes  all  sorrow  to  exceed, 
For  him  in  whom  the  prince's  love  is  dead.      \ 

I  am  the  tomb  where  that  affection  lies, 
That  was  the  closet  where  it  livingr  kept, 
Yet  wise  men  say  affection  never  dies ; 
No,  but  it  turns,  and  when  it  lonj^  hatb  slept. 
Looks  heavy  like  the  eye  that  long  hath  wept ; 
Oh !  could  it  die,  that  were  a  restful  state, 
But  living,  it  converts  to  deadly  hate. 

Some  misgiving  as  to  the  nature  of  Hen- 
ry's feelings  towards  him,  he  could  not  have, 
avoided  entertaining,  when,  a  few  days  before 
the  installation  was  to  take  place — again, 
singularly,  on  the  feast  of  All  Hallows,  the 
anniversary  of  the  dispersion  of  his  Esher 
household — he  was  arrested  by  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland  for  high  treason.  Hatred 
had  done  its  work ;  and  he  was  summoned 
at  once  to  answer  a  charge  against  his  life* 
He  could -not  fail  to  believe  that  such  a  blow, 
if  not  directly  coming  from  the  king,  would 
not  have  fallen  without  his  approbation.  He 
was  too  old  and  too  infirm  to  bear  up  any 
longer,  and  the  past  sorrow  and  fresh  "agita- 
tion completed  his  work  of  his  illness.  He 
hastened,  however,  as  well  as  he  was  able, 
to  obey  the  king's  command,  and,  ill  as  he 
was,  he  set  off  at  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber to  ride  to  London.  As  before,  we  can 
imagine  that  the  sense  of  his  loneliness  must 
have  pressed  upon  him  very  drearily.  Most 
fallen  statesmen  carry  with  them  the  sympa- 
thy of  a  party,  and  churchmen  in  disgrace 
with  the  Crown  are  backed  by  the  affection 
tend  the  prayers  of  their  order ;  but  Wolsey 
had  none  of  this ;  he  stood  alone  in  the  woiIgL 
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And  yet  not  so.  Thanks  to  Him  who  made 
us  as  we  are,  goodness  is  never  utterly  un- 
loved ;  and  in  bis  greatest  days  he  had  not 
been  received  with  more  real  honor,  than  in 
setting  out  upon  this  his  last  journey.  As 
he  rode  through  Cawood,  three  thousand 
people  crowded  about  the  gates  to  take  leave 
of  him;  and  when  he  came  out,  shouted 
round  him,  "  God  save  your  Grace :  the  foul 
eril  take  them  that  hath  taken  your  Grace 
from  us ;  we  pray  God,  vengeance  may  light 
on  them  !"  Thus  Cavendish  heard  them  ''run 
crying  after  him,  they  loved  him  so  well :  for 
surely  they  had  great  loss  of  him,  both  the 
poor  and  the  rich.''  A  similar  scene  took 
place  at  Pom  fret,  and  at  Doncaster ;  wher- 
ever he  passed,  he  was  received  with  cries, 
"God  save  your  Grace — God  save  your 
Grace,  my  good  Lord  Cardinal !" 

All  this  must  have  been  something  to  him, 
if,  indeed,  his  illness  did  not  make  every  thing 
alike  indifferent ;  and  on  arriving  at  Sheffield 
Park  he  must  have  found  himself  relieved  of 
the  worst  of  his  anxieties.  Lord  Shrewsbury, 
with  the  countess  and  his  household,  were 
waiting  at  the  lodge-gate  to  receive  him; 
Henry  having  himself  written  to  desire  that 
he  might  not  be  treated  as  a  prisoner,  but 
should  be  entertained  with  every  honor  and 
respect.  Henry,  it  is  certain,  believed  no- 
thing of  this  new  accusation.  Whatever 
were  his  faults,  hypocrisy  was  not  one  of 
them ;  and  Lord  Shrewsbury  told  the  old 
man,  at  Henry's  request,  that  he  had  nothing 
to  fear.  He  was  accused ;  and  again,  for 
the  satisfying  of  *'some  persons,  it  was 
necessary  to  put  him  upon  his  trial ;  but  the 
king  himself  had  no  mistrust  of  him  at  all. 
Unfortunately  the  persons  in  question  had 
gained  all  they  required,  in  having  compelled 
him  in  the  state  in  which  he  was  \h  under- 
take such  a  journey.  He  remained  nearly 
three  weeks  at  Sheffield,  too  ill  to  be  movedf, 
the  king  writing  every  day  with  fresh  in- 
structions for  his  good  treatment.  As  he 
grew  a  little  better,  he  became  possessed 
with  a  notion  that  when  he  went  on,  Anne 
Boleyn  would  attempt  to  have  him  murdered 
on  the  road ;  his  words  are  curious  and  worth 
recording : 

The  enemy  that  never  sleepeth,  he  said,  but 
Btndieth  and  continually  imagineth  my  utter  de- 
struction, perceiving  the  contentedness  of  mind, 
doubteth  that  their  cruel  and  malicioas  dealings 
would  at  length  grow  to  their  shame  and  rebuke, 
and  goeth  about  therefore  to  prevent  the  same 
with  shedding  my  blood. 

It  was  probably  an  exaggerated  suspicion 


of  mental  decrepitude ;  but  so  anxious  had 
the  king  become  for  him,  that  he  was  tender 
even  of  his  fears ;  Lord  Shrewsbury  had  na 
sooner  informed  him  of  the  notion  with 
which  Wolsey  was  possessed,  than,  with  the 
most  considerate  kindness,  he  sent  down  Sir 
William  Kingston  to  Sheffield  with  an  escort 
for  him,  composed  entirely  of  his  own  old 
followers. 

But  a  summons  had  gone  out  against 
Wolsey  to  appear  before  another  tribunal, 
where  no  Sir  William  Kingston  with  royal 
escort  could  attend  him,  and  no  Anne  Bo- 
leyn's  hatred  follow  him.  His  work  upon 
this  earth,  with  all  its  nothingness  of  splen- 
dor, and  iron  reality  of  suflfering,  was  draw- 
ing to  a  close :  and  a  life,  unexampled  alike 
either  in  the  extent  of  labor  which  had  been 
accomplished  in  it,  or  in  the  treatment  which 
the  world  considered  a  due  payment  of  suck 
labor,  was  now  to  end.  A  few  painful  days 
of  ineffectual  effort  to  proceed  finished  the 
matter,  and  Wolsey  died  at  the  Abbey  of 
Leicester,  on  the  29th  of  November,  1530, 
four  weeks  exactly  after  the  day  of  his  arrest. 
Of  his  words  upon  his  death-bed  enough  has 
been  said ;  Shakspeare,  following  Cavendish 
literally,  \m%  given  them,  we  suppose,  pretty 
much  as#iey  were  spoken ;  and  those  amonff 
us  who  desire  to  believe  evil  of  him,  will  find 
in  them  an  acknowledgment  of  that  forget- 
fulness  of  man*s  highest  duties  which  they 
affirm  to  have  characterized  his  life.  Since, 
however,  a  confession  of  shortcoming  is  no 
more  than  what  has  fallen  often  from  the 
lips  of  dying  saints,  and  since  in  general  our 
sense  of  being  what  we  ought  not  to  be,  is  in 
proportion  to  our  endeavors  to  become  what 
we  ought  to  be ;  it  is  wiser  not  to  build  too 
much  on  self-accusing  expressions,  and  to 
look  for  what  he  was  in  a  fair  estimate  of  his 
actions. 

Maturely  weighing  these,  we  should  say 
that  there  is  no  great  man  in  English  history 
against  whom  so  many  accusations  have  been 
heaped,  and  against  whom  so  few  can  be 
proved,  or  who  excited* against  himself  so 
bitter  an  hostility,  having  dofte  so  little  to 
deserve  it.  With  his  vast  talent  for  business, 
and  his  never- wearied  industry,  he  accom- 
plished more  actual  good  for  England  than 
perhaps  any  single  minister  ever  did,  except 
Lord  Burghley:  his  faults  were  an  intole- 
rance of  opposition,  a  passionate  vehemence 
and  rudeness  of  language,  and,  perhaps,  an 
unwisely  prodigal  magnificence;  traits  of 
character  all  of  them  provoking  to  those 
with  whom  he  came  in  collision ;  and  espe- 
cially provoking,  when  displayed   by  one 
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meanlj  born  in  the  presence  of  persons  wbo 
would  not  willingly  have  acknowledged  a 
common  humanity  with  him.  But  they  are 
not  faults  which  should  weigh  with  posterity 
Sffainst  so  much  genuine  excellence ;  still  less 
will  they  justify  an  indiscriminate  license  of 
imagination  to  invent  evil  of  him  at  will. 
We  are  taught  to  regard  him  as  morally 
depraved  ;  it  were  well  if  such  lessons  could 
be  reserved  till  the  truth  of  them  can  be 
proved.  There  is  no  evidence  of  his  depra- 
vity whatever.  He  was  temperate  in  his 
personal  habits,  and  careful  in  the  observ- 
ance of  those  formal  duties  which  were  then 
essentials  of  religion :  even  in  his  most  labo- 


rious days  he  never  missed  the  stated  ser- 
vices, and  at  his  death,  a  hair  shirt  was  found 
upon  him.  Of  bis  want  of  nobleness  we 
shall  judge  variously,  according  to  our  own 
dispositions ;  for  the  same  traits  which  to  one 
man  are  an  evidence  of  meanness,  to  another 
will  seem  an  evidence  of  something  very  dif- 
ferent indeed.  This,  at  least,  we  should 
remember^— that  those  who  knew  him  best 
loved  him  best ;  and  that  Henry  the  Eighth, 
of  whom  it  is  said  that  he  never  was  mistaken 
in  the  character  of  a  man,  was,  of  all  men  in 
England,  the  truest  mourner  for  the  loss  of 
a  minister  who  had  crossed  him  in  the  pur- 
pose nearest  to  bis  heart. 
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It  is  always  a  difficult  matter  to  "  curdle  a 
long  life  into  oqe  hour,"  except  in  a  dream, 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  do  so  in  a  satis- 
factory manner  when  we  are  confined  to 
paper,  and  to  a  ver^  limited  space  for  our 
narration — a  narration,  too,  not  of  the  life 
and  deeds  of  a  single  individual,  but  of  the 
intelligence  and  cultivation  of  a  whole  nation. 
Such  a  narrative  must  necessarily  become 
fragmentary  and  incomplete ;  it  must  make 
seven-league  strides  overmuch  of  the  ground, 
and  often  just  skim  the  surface  of  the  waters 
without  stopping  to  fathom  the  depths  below. 

In  our  former  papers  we  have  brought 
down  our  sketch  of  the  history  of  Dutch 
literature  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century ;  we  shall  endeavor,  in  the  present 
one,  to  reach  the  time  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. During  the  whole  of  this  period,  two 
adverse  principles  were  actively  at  work  on 
the  literature  of  the  nation.  The  influx  of 
French  immigrants  crowded  the  Netherlands 
with  the  fellow-countrymen  and  admirers  of 
Bacine  and  Corneille,  and  the  rest  of  the 
French  school,  who  soon  obtained  an  almost 
despotic  sway  over  the  Dutch  poets ;  whilst 
the  influence  of  the  English  sentimentalists 


and  humorists  was  equally  powerful  on  the 
prose  writers.  Hence,  we  may  trace  in  the 
eighteenth  century  two  distinct  schools  in 
the  republic  of  Dutch  letters ;  and,  as  in  a 
former  period,  we  saw  the  poets  ruling  the 
literary  world,  we  shall  now  find  the  prose 
writers  acquu'ing,  for  the  first  time,  due  popu- 
larity and  esteem. 

The  reasons  are  evident ;  peace  and  pros- 
perity, undisturbed  passions,  the  want  of 
stirring  incidents,  are  scarcely  ever  conducive 
to  the  divintis  afflatus  of  the  poet ;  but  they . 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  most  decidedly  favor- 
able to  the  calmer  and  more  reflective  studies 
of  the  prose  writer.  Nations,  like  individu- 
als, have  their  periods  of  relaxation  after 
over-excitement ;  they  sit  down  quietly  to 
talk  and  philosophize  over  past  events ;  they 
fancy  themselves,  too,  at  such  moments 
greatly  changed,  when,  in  fact,  they  are  only 
temporarily  fatigued,  and  the  smouldering 
fire,  instead  of  being  extinguished,  is  only 
smothered  for  the  day.  Such  was  decidedly 
the  case  with  the  Dutch  poetasters  (they 
scarcely  deserve  a  better  name)  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  period.  They  felt  no  in- 
spirations themselves,  so  they  quietly  set  to 
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work  to  criticise  the  productions  of  their  pre- 
decessors, and,  like  Sterne's  censor,  these 
"most  excellent  critics"  made  an  immense 
noise  in  the  literary  world  with  their  rules 
and  measures,  and  were  quite  horror-stricken 
at  the  discovery  of  the  many  inches  hy  which 
such  giants  as  Vondel,  Hooft,  and  Huijgens 
exceeded  their  own  pigmy  standard. 

Foremost  among  these  worthy  gentlemen 
was  Andrew  Pels,  whb,  after  sacrificing  (like 
a  second  Brutus)  his  own  first- bom,  ("Dido,"* 
a  tragedy,  in  three  acts,)  for  nonconforma- 
.  tion  to  all  the  rules  of  Aristotle,  published  in 
1681  his  "  Use  and  Abuse  of  the  Stage." 
as  De  Clerca  remarks,*  in  his  day,  the  only 
ars  poetica — except  Vondel's  *' Aanleiding 
tot  de  Dichtkunst,"  ("An  Introduction  to 
the  Art  of  Poetry,")  and  Castelyn's  "Art 
of  Rhetoric" — to  be  found  in  Dutch  litera- 
ture. 

The  chief  aim  of  Pels  was  to  restore  the 
drama,  which  had  declined  in  dignity  since 
the  stage  had  been  profaned  by  the  inde- 
cent writings  of  some  of  the  later  poets, 
who,  without  the  beauties,  displayed  all  the 
defects  of  the  earlier  dramatists.  Besides, 
the  government  had  taken  umbrage  at  fre- 
quently-recurring political  allusions ;  and  the 
Church  had  declaimed  against  the  introduc- 
tion of  sacred  subjects.  All  these  com- 
plaints, just  or  unjust,  offered  rich  matter  to 
our  reformer,  and  he  attacked  them  with  due 
virulence.  He  condemns  Vondel's  plots, 
taken,  as  we  have  stated,  mostly  from  the 
Old  Testament,  and  vehemently  inveighs 
against  the  dramatization  of  any  subject  from 
modern  history — such  as  the  death  of  Charles 
I.,  Mary  Stuart,  Coligny,  and  even  the  story 
of  Massaniello.  Having  thus  narrowly  con- 
fined the  limits  of  the  dramatists,  this  inge- 
nious gentleman  gravely  states,  "  that,  as  all 
former  writers  cribbed  from  their  predeces^ 
sors,  and  that  as  Comeille,  Racine,  and  Mo- 
liere,  in  particular,  belong  to  this  light- 
fingered  class  of  gentry,  it  is  but  fair  that, 
in  their  turn,  the  Dutch  should  borrow  from 
them." 

Antonides  and  his  friends  were,  of  course, 
vehement  in  opposing  this  ingenious  doctrine, 
but  their  efforts  were  almost  unavailing,  and 
a  set  of  poets  appeared,  on  the  one  hand, 
servile  imitators  of  the  French,  and  on  the 
other,  sticklers  for  their  nationality,  but  de- 
void of  real  inspiration,  and  rather  seeking 
by  smooth  and  insipid  verses  than  by  sub- 
lime thoughts  or  graceful  conceptions,  to  up- 
hold the  fame  of  the  national  muse.     It 

•DeCleroq,  p.  244 


would  be  of  very  little  interest  to  the  Eng- 
lish reader  to  find  here  an  enumeration  of  the 
names  and  Works  of  these  worthies;^  we 
shall  thus  leave  them  to  the  oblivion  into  which 
they  are  fast  sinking,  even, in  their  own  coun- 
try ;  only  mentioning  a  few  honorable  excep- 
tions, whose  productions  are  still  regarded 
with  favor  and  esteem,  we  hasten  on  to  the 
prose  writers  of  this  period. 

As  an  epic  poet,  Rotgans,  who  died  in 
1710,  has  gained  fame  by  his  "William  HJ.," 
a  poem  somewhat  in  the  style  of  the  "  Hen- 
riade,"  replete  with  great  beauties  and  strik- 
ing absurdities,  in  which  all  the  deities  of 
Olympus  and  the  Archwigel  Michael  are  in- 
troduced by  turns,  to  the  glorification  of  the 
sagacious  prince  and  hero  of  the  day.  Then 
there  was  Poot,  (1689-1738,)  a  really  admi- 
rable pastoral  and  lyric  poet, — one  of  the 
old  school,  and,  perhaps,  a  rather  too  servile 
imitator  of  Hooft  and  his  contemporaries, 
and  Jan  de  Merre,  who  produced  in  1738 
a  tragedy,  "  Jacqueline  of  Bavaria,"  '  which 
has  maintained  itself  to  the  present  day  on 
the  Dutch  stage.  But  the  greatest^  poe^  of 
the  tunes  were  undoubtedly  two  Friesland 
gentlemen  of  ancient  descent,  William  and 
his  brother,  Onno  Zwier  van  Haren.  Both 
of  them  took  an  active  part  in  the  poStical 
events  of  the  day,  and  William,  styled  by 
Voltaire  a  Demosthenes  in  council,  and  a 
Pindar  on  Parnassus,  has  left  numerous  proofB 
of  his  talents  as  a  lyric,  didactic,  and  epic 
poet.  His  chief  work — he  began  to  write  in 
1740— is  an  epic,  "The  Adventures  of  Exas 
Friso,"  in  many  instances  sublime  and  bold 
in  conception,  but  crude  in  style  and  versifi- 
cation— a  fault  common  to  both  the  brothers. 
Onno  Zwier  earned  a  well-deserved  popular- 
ity by  his  patriotic  muse,  and  a  collection  of 
lyrics  first  published  in  1769,  and  afterwards 
again  in  1772,  and  called  "  De  Geusen,"  (the 
Beggars,)  gives,  in  eloquent  and  glowing 
language,  the  history  of  the  bloody  struggle 
against  the  Spanish  tyranny. 

About  the  same  time,  too,  Winter  wrote 
his  "  Jaargetijden,"  an  imitation  of  Thom- 
son's "  Seasons ;"  and  the  Baroness  de  Lan- 
noy,  (1738-1784,)  greatly  distinguished  her- 
self by  her  minor  poems  and  dramatic  writ- 
ings. But  the  fame  of  these  authors  was 
eclipsed  by  the  rismg  genius  of  Feith  and 
Bilderdijk,  (whom  we  shall  mention,  as  be- 
longing to  the  latest  period  of  Dutch  litera- 
ture, in  our  next  and  last  paper);  and  before 

*  One  of  them,  Feitema,  bora  1694,  spent,  or 
waated,  thirty  yeart  in  translating  Fen^lon'e  **Til^ 
maqne''  into  verse,  and  got  thn>ngh  hoenty  yearn 
more  in  rendering  the  **  Henriade'' into  Dutch. 
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tarning  to  tbe  more  pleasant  task  of  noticing 
the  prose  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
we  have  but  to  note  the  names  of  Van  Alphen 
and  Bellamy,  as  two  popular  poels  of  their 
times.  The  former  (1746-1808,)  was  the 
well-known  Pensionary  of  Ley  den,  afterwards 
Treasurer-General  of  the  Union ;  his  patri- 
otic songs,  and  "  Poems  for  Children,"  are 
stfll  deservedly  praised,  and  the  latter  de- 
lightful little  productions  belong,  perhaps, 
to  tbe  most  beautiful  of  the  sort  ever  penned ; 
they  are  still  the  unwearying  delight  of  the 
Dutch  nursery,  and  have  besides  been  trans- 
lated into  French  and  German.  The  latter, 
Bellamy,  was  a  baker's  son ;  he  was  bom  in 
1757,  and  only  lived  till  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight;  his  talents  attracted  in  his  boyhood 
the  attention  of  a  worthy  divine,  who 
managed  to  send  him  to  the  University  of 
Utrecht,  where  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
furious  democrat,  who  incited  his  muse  against 
the  English ;  but  his  fame  now  rests  on  his 
ballads  and  other  lyrics,  which  breathe  an 
eloquent  simplicity,  strongly  reminding  the 
reader  of  Wordsworth's  poetry. 

And  now  for  an  entirely  new  scene  and  set 
of  characters.  In  the  year  1714,  i  young 
Dutchman,  in  his  thirtieth  year,  and  by  name, 
Justus  YHU  Effen,  the  son  of  a  poor  subal- 
tern, but  who  hkd  studied  at  Leyden,  where 
be  gained  his  livelihood,  as  tutor  to  his  richer 
fellow -students,  accompanied  tbe  ambassa- 
dor of  the  States,  as  sesrctary,  to  London. 
Van  Eflfen  was  not  only  a  learned  and  excel- 
lent man  of  business,  but  at  the  same  time  a 
distinguished  linguist,  who  wrote  with  equal 
facility  in  his  own  and  the  French  language ; 
besides  being  perfectly  acquainted  with  Eng- 
lish. In  1711,  he  had  already  ^ven  proofs 
of  his  talents  by  the  publication  of  his  "  Mis- 
anthrope,*' and  other  French  writings,  in 
imitation  of  our  own  "  Spectator ;"  and  on 
returning  home,  (after  an  intermediate  excur- 
sion to  Sweden,)  and  establishing  his  name  in 
England,  where  he  had  been  elected  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society,  he  wrote  and  published 
from  1731  to  1786  his  Dutch  '•Spectator," 
in  which  he  displayed  the  various  talents  of 
Steele,  Addison,  Tickell,  and  Budgell,  united 
in  his  own  person.  There  are  six  volumes  of 
his  '*  Spectator "  before  us,  and  we  can 
scarcely  turn  a  leaf  without  finding  ample 
justification  of  the  praise  bestowed  on  him  ; 
and,  indeed,  the  inmience  his  writings  had  on 
the  public  mind,  and  the  popularity  they 
have  enjoyed,  not  only  in  his  own,  but  even 
in  later  times,  tell  more  eloquently  in  his 
favor  than  any  eulogiums  we  could  pen.  He 
was  the  first,  too,  not  only  in  name  but  in  fact, 


of  those  numerous  imitators  of  the  English 
essayists  who  sprang  up  in  the  Netherlands ; 
he  inspired  his  countrymen  with  a  taste  Tor, 
and  the  knowledge  of  our  best  writers ;  and 
soon,  all  that  grew  popular  in  England  was 
adopted  by  our  neighbors,  and  even  the 
lengthy  productions  of  Richardson,  and  the 
sentimental  works  of  Mackenzie,  found  nu- 
merous admirers,  and  gave  birth  to  writings 
of  a  similar  sort  in  the  Netherlands. 

It  is  our  intention,  as  far  as  our  space 
allows,  to  give  some  extracts  from  these 
authors.  Our  readers  will  thus  be  enabled 
to  judge  for  themselves,  and  we  shall,  be 
greatly  disappointed  if  they  do  not  find  it 
equally  amusing  and  instructive,  to  see  how, 
amidst  evident  traces  of  imitation  and  adap- 
tation, the  national  originality  of  thought  and 
purpose  has  always  been  retained. 

We  begin  with  an  extract  from  Van  Ef- 
fen's  **  Spectator,"  and  quote  his  paper  of 
20th  April,  1733.  The  first  lines  refer  to  his 
description  of  a  **  Courtship  in  the  lower 
classes ;"  three  little  scenes,  so  delightfully 
sketched  and  feelingly  written,  that  they  are 
justly  considered  the  pearls  of  the  whole 
collection;  tinfortunately,  thej  are  too  long 
for  inserlion  here : — 


Mr.  Spectatoh,— Your  paper  of  the  9ih  March 
has  not  only  obtained  the  approbation  of  youn^^ 
persons,  who  are  still  in  the  hands  of  their  pa- 
rents, and  who  would  wish  "  to  settle"  before  the 
old  people  die,  but  likewise  of  married  couples  of 
fashion,  blessed  with  a  numerous  ofiTspring, 
whose  happiness  they  prefer  to  their  own  com- 
forts. On  my  own  part,  I  must  frankly  confess 
myself  so  much  delighted  by  the  force  of  your 
arguments,  that  in  order  to  support  them  by  posi- 
tive proof,  I  was  induced  to  take  up  my  pen  and 
send  you  the  following  tale,  the  events  of  which 
came,  for  the  greater  part,  under  my  own  obser- 
vation. 

Lucretia,  the  only  danp;hter  of  one  of  the  rich- 
est merchants  of  this  city,  was  richly  endowed 
with  all  the  qualities  which  render  a  youn?  lady 
generally  esteemed  and  beloved.  Her  fine  figure, 
blushing  complexion,  ready  wit,  numerous  vir- 
tues, and  engaging  good-humor,  made  her  an 
honor  to  her  sex.  Add  to  this  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  music,  and  all  other  womanly 
accomplishments,  set  off  by  a  modesty  that  (with- 
out affectation)  was  insensible  to  flattery,  and 
vou  will  be  enabled  to  form  some  idea  of  this 
lovely  but  unfortunate  young  lady. 

She  had  scarcely  attained  the  age  of  seventeen 
when  she  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  lovers, 
seeking  to  win  her;  one  by  a  splendid  equipage 
and  magnificent  liveries;  and  the  other,  by  the 
excellence  of  bis  stud,  a  yacht,  and  the  like  varie- 
ties ;  but  among  all  ber  suitors  there  was  only  one 
who  made  any  impression  on  the  heart  of  this 
sensible  maiden,  and  that  was  Damon,  a  young 
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man  of  good  family,  and  neither  deficient  in  an- 
derstRnding  nor  in  any  other  recommendable 
quality.  Bat  his  father,  a  military  man,  who  fell 
in  the  prime  of  life  on  the  field  of,  battle,  had  not 
left  him  a  fortane  sofficiently  large  to  allow  of 
his  living  in  the  same  laxury  and  idleness  as  his 
eqaals  in  birth  and  rank,  and  having  applied  him- 
self to  stady  from  his  boyhood,  he  took  his  de- 
gree with  high  honors,  at  the  University,  and  then 
nved  on  his  moderate  means,  about  twelve  hun- 
dred florins  a-year,  (lOOZ.,)  very  respectablv  in- 
deed, endeavoring  by  application  to  his  books  to 
fit  himself  for  any  situation  he  might  be  enabled 
to  obtain  througli  the  influence  of  his  friends. 
He  had  often  met  Lucretia  at  the  house  of  one  of 
his-  female  cousinfi,  who  perceiving  him  to  be 
smitten  with  her  charms,  freqpently  invited  his 

Sair  one,  in  order  to  give  him  kn  opportunity  of 
leclaring  his  passion,  for  which  reason,  too,  she 
often  left  the  youn^  people  together,  pretending 
to  be  called  away  on  some  argent  business,  and 
he  pressed  his  suit  so  well  that  the  young  lady 
accepted   his  addresses,  on  condition  that  her 
father  could  be  induced  to  grant  his  consent ;  but 
she  very  much  feared,  as  she  said,  that  Damon's 
icanty  means  unndd  prove  an  insurmountable  ob- 
stacle.   The  lover  was,  of  course,  in  ecstacies  at 
having  gained  the  heart  of  his  mistress;  but, 
terrified  at  the  idea  of  her  father*s  refusal,  he  ap- 
plied to  his  own  friends,  and  was  so  eloquent, 
but  at  the  same  time  so  modest,  in  his  pleading, 
that  at  last  he  obtained  an  excellent  appointment. 
He  believed  now  to  have  nothing  more  to  fear 
from  the  father,  to  whom  he  presented  himself, 
and  who  made  no  difficulty  in  granting  the  lover 
access  to  bis  daughter,  so  that  the  young  people 
DOW  enjoyed  the  liberty  of  seeing  each  other  daily, 
and  of  discoursing  on  their  mutual  tenderness,  in 
the  hope  of  their  approaching  union.    The  report 
of  their  immediate  betrothal  was  soon  spread  about 
town,  and  every  one  was  loud  in  approving  the 
sensible  choice  of  the  lover  and  his  mistress; 
but,  meanwhile,  Florus,  a  man  of  forty,  whose 
only  recommendation  was  his  immense  fortune 
acquired  in  trade,  gained  over  the  young  lady's 
father,  who  was  dazzled  by  his  wealth,  and  soon 
induced  him  to  forbid  poor  Damon  his  house,  and 
to  threaten  the  severest  measures  if  his  daughter 
ever  ventured  to  allow  him  to  address  her  again. 
I  leave  to  your  imagination  the  misery  of  the 
two  lovers  when  this  cruel  news,  for  which  they 
were  entirely  unprepared,  was  first  communicated. 
They  led  nothing  untried  to  soften  the  old  man, 
but  neither  tears  nor  entreaties,  vows^f  eternal 
gratitude,  nor  the  intercessions  of  kind  friends, 
were  of  avail ;  the  father  remained  deaf  to  every 
thing  but  the  love  of  gold ;  he  was  neither  to  be 
moved  by  reason  nor  tenderness,  and  he  even 
ordered  his  daughter  to  prepare  to  become  Fio- 
rus's  bride  within  a  very  few  weeks ;  whilst  her 
new  lover  never  ceased  assuring  her  that  she 
should  lead  a  life  of  endless  pleasures  and  delights. 
The  unfortunate  maiden  endeavored  to  make  him 
understand  how  ungenerous  his  conduct  was, 
and  that  though  he  might  obtain  her  hand,  he 
never  could  obtain  her  heart ;  but  his  reply  was, 
that  all  he  desired  was  to  possess  her,  and  that  in 
time  she  would  learn  to  love  him.    She  then  shed 


a  flood  of  tears,  and  exclaimed,  **  So  be  it,  tbeOi 
wretch !  I  cannot  refuse  you  my  hand,  but  never 
shall  you  have  the  least  share  in  my  aflections ; 
my  father's  commands,  unreasonable  as  they  are, 
must  be  obeyed,  but  Providence  will  protect  me, 
and  forgive  the  forced  vows  you  oblige  me  to 
make." 

Whilst  Lucretia  was  thus  delivered  up  to  bef 
unworthy  lover,  and  sacrificed  to  her  father's 
avarice,  Ddmon  was  imagining  a  hundred  means 
of  seeing  his  faithful  mistress  once  more ;  but  she 
was  so  narrowly  watched  that  this  was  found  to 
be  impossible.  At  length  he  decided  on  going 
to  church  on  her  wedding-day,  where  he  might 
gaze  on  her  for  the  last  time,  and  be  seen  by  her 
himself.  This  he  did,  and  stationed  himself  op- 
posite her,  with  a  countenance  displaying  deep 
traces  of  his  unhappy  passton  and  grief;  and 
when  she,  by  accident,  raised  her  eyes,  and  met 
his  glances,  she  was  so  overcome  that  she  fainted 
away,  and  it  lasted  so  long  before  she  came  to 
her  senses,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  defer 
the  completion  of  the  interrupted  ceremony  and 
to  carry  her  home,  where  she  fell  into  a  swoon, 
followed  by  a  violent  attack  of  fever.  She  was 
thus  confined  to  her  chamber,  and  though  every- 
thing was  done  for  her  recovery,  she  soon  grew 
so  feeble  that  her  life  was  despaired  of. 

It  was  now,  when  too  late,  that  her  father 
began  to  fear  he  might  be  the  cause  of  his 
daughter's  death.  He  grew  desperate  when  he 
remembered  the  barbarity  with  which  he  had 
treated  his  only  child,  for  whose  sake  he  had 
sought  to  amass  such  immenle  riches ;  he  beg- 
ged and  prayed  her  to  take  courage,  and  promi- 
sed, as  soon  as  she  was  strong  enough,  to  marry 
her  to  Damon,  but  in  vain.  The  broken-hearted 
girl,  feeling  the  hour  of  her  death  approaching,  re- 
quested to  speak  to  her  father  for  the  last  time, 
forgave  his  former  cruelty,  and  turning  her 
thoughts  to  heaven,  breathed  her  last  in  the  arms 
of  her  beloved  Damon,  who  fell  into  a  consump- 
tion from  the  violence  of  his  affliction,  and  a  few 
months  later  was  laid  by  the  side  of  his  mistress 
in  the  grave. 

P.S. — If  this  tale  pleases  you,  1  will  send  you 
very  shortly  the  verses  written  by  Damon  on  the 
death  of  his  mistress,  wliich  have  fallen  by  chance 
into  my  hands. 

We  have  selected  the  above  specimen 
from  the  Dutch  "  Spectator,"  because  Van 
Effen  has  repeatedly  recurred  to  this  and 
similar  themes  in  his  papers.  And  not 
unjustly.  Prosperity  in  worldly  matters  is 
not  unapt  to  blunt  the  finer  feelings .  and 
loftier  aspirations  of  mankind,  and  in  Holland 
this  was  most  decidedly  the  case  during  the 
most  prosperous  period  of  the  Republic. 
Extravagance,  a  ridiculous  display  of  wealth 
and  imitation  of  foreign  fashions,  as  ill-suited 
to  the  national  peculiarities  as  to  the  homely 
virtues  of  the  Dutch,  roused  the  ''  Specta- 
tor's" ire,  and  his  papers  teem  with  well- 
directed  satires  against  all  that  was  ridiculous 
or  immoral  in  the  little  world  around  him. 
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He  was  parttoalarly  severe  against  every  tbiag 
like  a  sacriBce  of  the  finer  feelings  to  the 
love  of  pelf,  and,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
above,  somewhat  inclined  to  the  sentimental 
school  himself.  Besides,  Van  Effen  criticised 
the  poetasters  of  the  day,  though  he  ad- 
mired Feitema,  and  pointed  out  the  beauties 
of  the  English  essayists,  and  other  writers,  to 
his  countrymen  ;  and  an  entirely  new  store  of 
literary  treasures  was  opened  to  them  by 
translations  of  the  works  of  Richardson,  and 
others  of  the  same  school,  whilst  even  Sterne 
found,  in  1779,  a  translator  in  Brunius,  whose 
"Tristram  Shandy"  deserves  the  highest 
praise.*  It  was  but  natural  that  all  these 
writers  should  find  imitators,  some  of  them, 
as  Elizabeth  Poot,  but  very  middling  indeed ; 
whilst,  on  ihe  other  hand,  the  writings  of 
two  female  friends,  Elizabeth  Wolff  and  Aga- 
tha Deken,  equalling  in  many  respects  any 
thing  of  the  sort  we  have  in  English,  surpass 
all  our  sentimental  novels  by  a  display  of 
that  sound  good  sense — such  an  eminent 
quality  in  the  Dutch  character — which  re- 
fuses to  allow  any  thing  to  false  sentiment  or 
sickly  passion.  The  two  ladies  whom  we 
have  just  mentioned,  w^re  born  and  bred  in 
the  middle  classes ;  they  passed  the  greater 
part  of  their  lives  together,  and  published 
successively,  between  1782  and  1793,  their 
novels,  "  Sarah  Burgerhart,"  **  Willem  Lee- 
vend,"  "  Abraham  Blankaert,"  and  "  Cor- 
nelia Wildschut.*'  The  two  first  nre  perhaps 
the  most  celebrated  of  their  works :  a  few 
lines  from  the  preface  to  '*  Willem  Leevend," 
the  first  volume  of  which  was  publishcfd  in 
1784,  and  the  last  and  eighth  in  1765,  will 
best  explain  the  tendency  of  their  writings. 
It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  notice,  that  it  is  ex- 
pressly stated  on  the  title-page  that  the  work 
is  "  no  transhition  ;*'  we  may  infer  from  this 
how  little  the  Dutch  public  was  accustomed, 
even  in  those  days,  to  original  prose  publica- 
tions of  any  extent.  "It  is  greatly  to  b^ 
desired,"  says  the  author  of  "  William  Lee- 
v^nd,"  "that  writers  who  have  any  know- 
ledge of  mankind,  and  possess  the  gifts 
of  descriptive  writing,  should  employ  their 
talents  for  the  benefit  of  their  young  readers. 
They  ought  never  to  allow  real  feeling  to 
degenerate  into  sickly  sentimentality,  but 
ought  rather  to  understand  that  a  great 
many  sentimental  works,  though  in  other 
respects    perfectly    moral    and    blameless, 

♦  The  '*8entim6Btal  Journey,"  of  which  a 
wretched  traoBlatioa  previously  existed,  had  the 
honor  of  a  version  by  Professor  Qeel,  of  Leyden,  a 
few  yean  aga 


become  very-  dangerous  to  young  peo- 
ple, and  render  them  inclined  to  give  way 
to  a  meaningless  melancholy,  equally  detri- 
mental to  the  enjoyment  of  life  and  the 
activity  of  the  mind.  We  do  not  place 
the  incomparable  *  Clarissa,*  that  masterpiece 
of  a  great  man,  on  our  list  of  prejudicial 
books.  The  tears  we  shed  over  her  misfor- 
tunes do  not  weaken  our  hearts ;  the  power 
of  virtue  is  nowhere  more  evident  than  in  her 
triumph.  Envy,  jealousy,  misplaced  affec- 
tions, pride,  and  fiend  like  wickedness,  never 
appeared  so  terrible  as  when  depicted  by  the 
powerful  hand  of  Richardson.  Who  does  not 
love' and  respect  good  Mrs.  Norton?  Who 
would  not  desire  a  friend  like  nobler 
hearted,  faithful,  sometimes  perhaps  rather 
rash,  Miss  Howe  ?  But  on  this  subject  we 
have  spoken  in  our  book,  and  probably  the 
reader  will  rightly  guess  that  one  of  our 
principal  aims  was  to  write  a  similar  work.*' 

And  this  the  two  ladies  effected.  The 
great  charm  of  their  writings  is  the  truly 
feminine  liveliness  of  description  and  readiness 
of.  wit  they  display.  Their  chief  defect  is 
perhaps,  to  a  modern  English  reader,  a  want 
of  delicacy  in  the  choice  of  expressions,  and 
sometimes  even  lengthy  desQripiions  of  mat- 
ters and  subjects  which  the  refinement  of 
the  present  day  would  banish  from  print. 

The  following  lively  epistle  (the  whole 
work  is  in  letters)  from  one  of  the  chiefs 
personages  in  "  Willem  Leevend,"  to  her  bro- 
ther, will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  style  and 
merits  of  these  authors.  We  are  sorry  pot 
to  be  able  to  offer  lengthier  extracts. 

Miss  Alidi  Leevend  to  Mr.  WtlUam  Leevend. 

Billy  Dear  ! — Is  not  this  being  too  familiar 
with  a  gentleman  who  is  preparing  himself  to 
look  down  on  all  the  world  from — the  pulpit,  and 
to  talk  most  learnedly  on  all  matters,  old  and  new? 
Well !  I  repeat,  Billy  dear, — now  don't  look  so 
astonished, — do  you  imagine  us  all  to  be  hope- 
lessly lost  ?  *•  No,  but,  Alida,  do  not  rake  up  old 
quarrels."  I  know  I  used  to  plague  you  more 
than  enough,  but  that  is  all  over  now,  and  I  have 
grown  quite  fond  of  you.  I  told  mamma  I  was 
going  to  write  to  you.  The  good  lady  stared  at 
roe  with  surprise.  (You  know  how  mamma  can 
stare  at  one.) 

Mamma.  You,  Alida !  you  going  to  write  to 
your  brother  7 

/.     Yes,  mamma,  I  myself. 

Mamma,  Well,  child,  what|Can  be  the  mat- 
ter with  you  7  what  made  you  taxe  that  into  your 
head  7 

/.  Well,  ril  tell  yon.  Look  here,  mamma;  I 
suppose  a  human  being's  heart  is  here  ;  is  it  not  ? 

Mamma     Of  course,  you  silly  child. 

i.    Well,  there's  something  in  my  heart  «laQ|ys 
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repeating:  Write  to  yonr'brother  1  he  is  a  dear, 
good  boy,  and  it  was  not  Ms  fault  yoo  lived  to- 
gether like  cat  and  dog  as  long  as  he  was  at 
home.  Mamma  smiled  and  said:  I  am  glad  to 
hear  it,  give  my  love  to  him. 

Now,  are  you  not  curious  to  learn  how  I  get 
on  with  our  gerriit  ?*  He  is  really  very  fond  of 
mamma  ;  you  and  I  are  rather  too  much  fur  him  ! 
— but,  enire  nous,  Billy,  he  has  left  us  so  well  off 
when  he  dies,  that  he  has  some  right  to  expect  a 
little  gratitude  from  us.  It  is  a  great  pity  for 
him  that  we  neither  of  us  care  for  money,  and 
that  I  would  rather  have  sacrificed  a  great  part  of 
my  own  fortune  to  keep  the  creature  out  of  the 
house,  Chan  have  gained  ever  so  much  by  seeing 
him  here.  Now  you  are  studying  for  the  church, 
you  have  quite  enough  of  your  own ;  it  seen^s 
certain  mamma  must  have  had  other  plans  when 
she  wanted  to  make  you  so  much  richer  ;  but  they 
seem  to  be  forgotten  now.  Nevertheless,  now 
he  wears  a  decent  coat  and  has  learned  to  sit 
properly  on  his  chair,  he  would  be  bearable  if  he 
was  not  always  wanting  to  interfere  with  me.  I 
must  always  be  on  my  guard,  or  J  should  lose 
ground.  He  is  perpetually  grumbling  at  some- 
thing or  other;  either  my  iiair  is  not  nicely 
dressed,  or  f  get  up  too  late,  or  he  does  not  like 
my  going  out,  or  my  frock.  Really  and  truly,  he 
is  so  frightfully  ignorant  of  the  ways  and  man- 
ners of  a  lady  of  fashion,  that  1  am  continually 
asking  myself  from  what  part  of  Kamschatka  the 
creature  came !  .  However,  he  is  not  naturally 
vicious  :  only  a  real  bear,  who  has  seen  nothing 
of  the  world.  I  should  not  wonder  if  we  were  to 
become  intimate  friends  one  day  ! 
How  is  dear  Miss  Rollin?  Remember  me 
'  kindly  to  her.  And  Christina  Helder,  wlio  will 
be  carried  off  one  of  these  days  by  Veldenaar ! 
So,  Billy,  if  you  were  ever  in  love  With  her,  I  pity 
you.  I  have  quarrelled  with  uncle  Hans,  so  if 
aunt  scratches  me  out  of  her  will  and  puts  your 
name  in,  she  will  do  quite  right.  When  we  once 
begin,  we  never  know  when  to  leave  off.  Mamma 
is  very  angry  with  me  about  it — and  she  is  right, 
too. 

Now  please  to  pay  attention,  for  I  am  going  to 
tell  you  something  that  will  interest  you.  What 
do  you  think ;  Fve  got  a  real  suitor !  one  who 
understands  the  infinite  distance  between  us; 
who  is  so  respectful  to  his  mistrees,  his  enchan- 
trese,  his  goddess,  (I  am  sorry  I  can*t  find  any  more 
terminations  in  esa^  they  are  so  delightful  to  the 
ear  ! )  that  as  yet  he  has  not  ventured  to  steal  a 
single  kiss.  The  poor  creature  is  as  humble  as 
one  could  ever  desire  a  future  lord  and  master  to 
be!  Well-a-day!  a  single  life  is  a  happy  life; 
we  girls  are  allowed  to  reign  so  gracefully.  Yes, 
you  will  say,  you  may  tyrannize  over  a  pitiful  cox- 
comb, or  a  poor  widower  with  a  houseful  of 
children.  No,  Billy,  you  are  mistaken.  Shall  I 
tell  you  who  it  is  ?  VVhy,  nobody  but  Mr.  Abra- 
ham Rysig,  thAVmsterdam  merchant,  who  lives 
in  the  Heerengracht.  What !  Rich  Bram  Ry- 
sig ? — Exactly.  Well,  that's  above  my  compre- 
hension !    Hold  your  tongue,  Billy ;  remember  I 


Her  stepfather. 


'  am  your  sister,  and  you  are  breaking  your  own . 
windows.  You  don't  know  him  personally.  It 
is  lucky  I  always  hated  hai>d8ome  men,  for  be 
has,  at  best,  an  every-day  face,  brown  hair,  a 
Zealand  color,*  is  as  fair  as  an  Ethiopian,  &c. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  a  certain  expression  in  his 
countenance,  and  he  has  a  pair  of  bright  eyes, 
that  distinguish  him  directly  from  the  host  of  ugly, 
stupid  -fellows  about  town ;  it  was  never  worth 
my  while  to  fiirt  with  such  human  beings  in 
blank.  But  such  a  person  as  Bram  is  not  to  be 
played  the  fool  with,  and  decidedly,  but  in  strict 
confidence,  as  our  friend  Rattle  says,  it  will  be  a 
good  match.  It  is  not  very  likely  that  I  should 
be  misled  by  what  you  and  other  sensitive  plants 
call  love^  and  what  I  term  nonsense^  but  vanity 
might  lead  me  astray.  I,  Alida  Leevend,  a  co- 
quettish, mischievous  creature ;  I,  a  naught  in  the 
creation, — a  Frenchified  nonentity,  to  carry  off 
honest  Bram  Rysig !  A  man  quite  good  enough 
for  Jacqueline  and  Christina,  and  all  such  orna- 
ments to  their  sex!  Oh!  what  a  triumph!  I 
own  that  my  glory  turns  my  head.  Ad  I  stood 
before  the  great  niirror  this  morning,  I  could  not 
help  repeating  to  myself,  in  a  most  tlieatrical 
manner : — 

Pour  moi,  je  euis  plus  fi^re,  et  fuis  la  gloire  ais^ 

D'arracher  un  homage  k  mllle  autres  offert^ 

Et  d'entrer  dans  un  oosur  i  toutes  parts  ourri,  d^ 

Nevertheless,  I  can't  nfake  out  how  Cupid 
managed  to  send  Rysig  after  me.  But  that  is  be- 
tween themselves.  It  is  not  my  business.  Bat 
accept  him  1  must. 

With  what  respect  will  Mrs.  Rysig  be  saluted 
by  those  who  scarcely  deign  to  acknowledge 
Alida  Leevend!  Nobody  knows  the  news  as 
yet,  except  Petronella.  J  asked  her  advice,  bm 
soon  as  1  had  made  up  my  mind  how  to  act.  That 
is  my  way.  If  matters  should  turn  out  ill,  one 
can  always  say  :  You  advised  me  to  do  so  !  What 
a  capital  excuse !  If  they  should  turn  out  well  ? 
Oh !  that's  so  seldom  the  case,  that  it  would  be 
useless  to  provide  for  the  emergency.  I  shall 
have  an  awful  deal  of  trouble  witli  Mamma  Ry- 
sig.    But  that  is  still  to  come. 

Here,  at  home,  our  house  is  sad'as  the  cave  of 
Trophonius,  and  I  am  fond  of  cheerfulness. 

I  cannot  bear  the  squinting  boy  !f  He  is  like 
%Satan,  rooting  out  in  night  and  darkness  all 
the  good  seeds  mamma  sows  by  day  in  her  hus- 
band's heart.  My  conscience,  too,  is  always 
plaguing  me  with  my  way  of  living.  So  1  have 
framed  some  conditions  on  which  I  might  conde- 
scend to  accept  him,  (but  by  nt>  means  immedi- 
ately !)    These  are  ray 

SHpukUiora. 

1st.  He  is  to  take  as  little  notice  of  me  as  pos- 
sible, because  he  is  my  husband. 

2d.  Before  the  expiration  of  the  first  year  of 
our  marriage,  he  is  to  take  me  at  least  as  far  as 
Geneva ;  to  return  by  way  of  France.  N.B.  To 
pass  the  winter  at  Paris. 

*  The  Zealand  feven  render  the  inhabitants  of 
this  provinoe  in  general  very  pale, 
f  Her  step-brother. 
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3d.  His  servants  to  wear  sboulder-knots  on 
their  livery. 

4th.  I  am  to  fix  the  amount  of  ray  pin-money 
myself,  and  it  is  to  be  paid  regularly. 

5th.  To  give  parties  four  times  a  week. 

6th.  We  are  never  to  be  a  whole  week  together 
Id  the  country. 

7ih.  His  bat  must  be  more  fashionably  laced 
than  at  present. 

Now  if  Mrs.  Rysig  should  prevent  her  son  and 
heir  from  signing  these  conditions  with  the  great- 
eft  pleasure,  it  is  just  possible — I  am  such  a  queer 
creature — that  I  should,  nevertheless,  accept  Mr. 
Abraham  Rysig ! 

How  I  shall  ever  get  on  with  a  clever,  trouble- 
some, awfully  tidy  mother-in-law,  Heaven  knows. 
She  is,  too,  a  horrible  busy-body,  and  flatters  her- 
self, of  course,  that  she  will  be  able  to  manage 
me  as  well  as  everybody  else  in  her  houso.  Well, 
time  will  show! 

Mamma  is  greatly  pleased  with  my  resolution ; 
for  I  have  told  her  every  thing. 

Mamma.  I  only  hope,  my  dear,  you  will  prove 
worthy  of  your  good  fortune. 

/.  (Astonished.)  Good  fortune!  What  do  you 
mean,  mamma  7 

Mamma.  Yes,  dear,  your  good  fortune.  It 
will  be  your  own  fault  if  you  are  not  happy.  Mrs. 
Rysig  is  a  very  nice  woman,  and  her  son,  really — 

1,  (Interrupting  her)  In  fact,  you  mean  to 
say,  you  can't  understand  my  being  ^p  fortunate  ? 

Mamma  (smiling.)  1  did  mean  something  of 
the  kind,  my  dear. 

And  now,  good-bye,  and  kind  love  from  your 
afiectionate  sister, 

A.  Lee VEND. 

The  whole  of  the  book,  and  indeed  of  all 
the  works  of  the  two  ffifted  ladies,  is  written 
in  the  same  lively  and  agreeable  style,  and 
all  the  characters  are  as  ably  and  sharply 
drawn,  and  well  carried  out  to  the  end  of  the 
lengthy  volumes  they  fill.  Numerous  other 
imitations  and  adaptations,  too,  of  a  similar 
kind  appeared,  and  in  the  course  of  a  very 
few  years  a  prose  literature  was  formed,  in 
every  respect  as  new  as  it  was  praiseworthy. 

Turning  aside  from  these  works  of  a  lighter 
kind,  we  now  direct  our  reader's  attention  to 
the  Dutch  historians  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, at  whose  head  we  must  place  Jan 
Wagenaar,  the  Dutch  Hume,  who  published 
between  1749  and  1*759,  no  less  than  twenty 
large  volumes  of  his  History  of  the  United 
Netherlands,  —  particularly  of  Holland, — 
from  the  earliest  times  to  1751 ;  the  first 
complete  history  of  their  native  country  given 
to  the  Dutch  nation.  Wagenaar's  greatest 
defects  as  an  historian,  are  his  partiality  to 
the  political  opinions  of  the  Slates'  party, 
and  the  disproportioned  extent  of  his  history 
of  Holland,  compared  with  the  space  allotted 
to  that  of  the  other  provinces.  He  is  in 
general  as  accurate  as  could  be  expected  of 
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a  man^who  was  bred  a  merchant,  and  had 
but  crude  notions  of  jurisprudence.  His 
style  is  concise  and  clear,  but  cold,  and  de- 
void of  any  thing  like  enthusiasm.  He  is 
thus  seldom  entertaining  or  eloquent,  but 
still  an  authority,  and  has  rendered  the  most 
important  services  to  all  later  writers,  as  a 
careful  collector  of  facts  and  documents,  to 
which  all  are  still  obliged  to  refer. 

The  following  account  of  Oldenbarneveld's 
death  is  a  good  specimen  of  his  style  and 
manner,  and  will  not  prove  devoid  of  inter- ^ 
est  to  the  reader  : 

The  advocate  had  spent  the  greater  part  o^ 
Sunday,  12th  of  May,  in  reading  the  reports  he 
received,  and  in  concealing  his  writing  materials, 
notes,  and  memoranda,  which  latter  were  mostly 
hidden  in  the  stuffing  of  an  arm-chair,  or  behind 
the  hangings  of  the  chamber.  But,  at  about 
half  past  five  in  the  afternoon,  the  fiscal.  Van 
Lee u wen,  and  Sylla  entered  his  room.  The  for- 
mer addressed  him  in  the  name  of  the  States- 
General  and  the  judges,  desiring  him  to  prepare 
to  appear  before  the  court  on  the  morrow,  and 
hear  sentence  of  death  pronounced  against  him. 
This  order  seemed  rather  to  surprise  than  to  ter- 
rify him,  and  he  exclaimed, "  Sentence  of  death ! 
Sentence  of  death  !  I  had  not  expected  that.  I 
fancied  I  should  have  been  heard  again.  I  should 
have  wished  to  alter  part  of  my  former  declara- 
tions, which  were  taken  down  at  a  moment  when 
I  was  greatly  irritated."  He  then  requested 
leave  to  write  to  his  wife  for  the  last  time.  It 
was  immediately  granted  him.  Whilst  he  was 
busy  writing,  he  was  heard  to  say,  ^  I  should  like 
to  know  whv  I  am  to  be  put  to  death  ?"  on  which 
one  of  the  fiscals  replied, "  You  know  that  well 
enough,  but  you  will  hear  more  about  it  in  time.*' 
In  the  meantime  Anthony  Walaeus,  the  minister 
and  professor  from  Middleberg,  entered  his  apart- 
ment. He  had  been  sent  for  from  the  Synod  of  Dor- 
drecht to  console  the  advocate  in  his  last  moments. 
He  was  a  discreet  and  sensible  divine,  one  of  the 
best  who  could  have  been  selected  for  such  a  ser- 
vice. The  advocate,  too,  was  greatly  comforted 
by  his  discourse  that  night.  Besides,  two  soldiers 
were  placed  in  his  room,  to  prevent  his  having 
any  secret  communication  with  his  servant.  The 
advocate  desired  Walaeus  to  request  two  things 
in  his  name  of  the  Prince  of  Orange :  in  the  first 
place,  his  forgiveness  if  he  had  sinned  against 
him,  and  in  the  second  place,  he  begged  him  to  be 
kind  to  his  children.  Walaeus  asked  if  by  for. 
giveness  he  meant  a  reprieve  ?  on  which  the  ad 
vocate,  after  some  refiection,  answered  that  such 
was  not  his  intent. 

About  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  Walaeus 
delivered  his  message  to  the  Prince,  whilst  the 
clergymen  of  the  Hague,  Lamolius  and  Beyerus, 
visited  the  advocate.  His  Grace,  after  listening 
to  Walaeus,  replied,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  •*  I  am 
greatly  grieved  at  the  advocate's  misfortune.  I 
was  always  very  fond  of  him,  and  often  exhorted 
him  to  behave  otherwise.  When  he,  some  time 
ago,  endeavored  to  introduce  a  new  form  of  gov- 
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einment,  that  would  have  rained  Chorch  and 
Stele,  I  waa  obliged  to  oppose  him.  But*[  will- 
iogly  pardon  whatever  he  undertook  aeainst  me 
personally ;  but  he  ought  to  have  askedme  with- 
out an  *  if — for  he  has  done  his  best  to  render 
the  troops  faithless  to  the  oath  they  swore  me  as 
tlieir  commander-in-chief.  Two  things  have 
grieved  me  sensibly :  firstly,  his  assertion  that  I 
aimed  at  the  sovereignty,  and  secondly,  that  he 
exposed  me  to  so  much  danger  at  Utrecht.  But 
I  leave  it  to  your  discretion  to  tell  him  so  or  not; 
for  I  am  desirous  of  naught  but  his  salvation.  I 
have,  too,  begged  the  judges  not  to  impute  to  him 
"any  thing  he  may  have  done  to  me  as  a  crime. 
With  regard  to  his  children,  I  will  be  kind  to 
them  as  long  as  they  deserve  it.*' 

As  Waiaeus  was  about  to  leave  him  with  this 
reply,  the  Prince  recalled  him  and  said,*' Did  he  not 
apeak  of  a  pardon  ?'*  The  minister  returned,  "  that 
he  had  not  understood  any  thing  to  that  effect." 
He  then  carefully  reported  the  Prince's  words  to 
the  advocate,  who  observed,  '*that  he  desired 
nothing  more  for  his  children,  and  the  Prince  must 
be  greatly  mistaken  to  imagine  he  asked  a  pardon 
for  himself.  Besides,  he  had  always,  since  the 
year  1600,  firmly  believed  that  his  (jrrace  aimed 
at  the  sovereignty,  or  an  increase  of  authority. 
All  he  (the  advocate)  had  done  at  Utrecht,  was  in 
order  to  prevent  a  revolt."  After  this  conversation 
the  advocate  prepared  for  death,  though  the  divines 
could  not  bring  him  to  confess  he  had  deserved  to 
die.  The  discourse  then  turned  on  Divine  pro- 
vidence, and  from  what  the  advocate  said,  VVa* 
laeus  was  inclined  to  believe  him  an  adherent  of 
the  anli-Arminian  party  ;  but  others  affirm  him  to 
have  been  more  moderate  in  his  expressions.  On 
one  occasion  he  evinced  the  interest  he  took  in 
the  other  prisoners,  and  asked,  **  Is  my  Grotius  to 
die,  too  7  and  Hoogerbeets  ?"  But  Beyerus  replied 
be  knew  nothing  about  it.  "I  should  be  very 
sorry  for  them,"  answered  the  advocate ;  **  they  are 
still  young,  and  might  do  the  state  good  service." 
He  likewise  endeavored,  at  a  late  hour  of  the 
night,  to  take  some  rest,  but  was  not  able  to  do 
•sow  Then  he  lay  reading  a  long  time  in  his  French 
Book  of  Psalms.  He  likewise  requested  Beyerus 
to  read  something  to  him. 

About  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  clergy- 
men were  sent  for  by  the  judges,  who  assembled 
at  that  early  hour.  The  advocate  then  rose  from 
his  •couch,  had  his  shirt  collar  cut  open  in  front 
by  his  servant,  and  gave  him  his  nightcap,  to  take 
care  of,  until  he  wanted  it.  All  the  while  be 
remained  perfectly  calm.  As  soon  as  the  clergy- 
men returned  to  him,  morning  service  was  per- 
formed by  Waiaeus.  The  advocate's  wife  and 
cbikireQ,  who  had  received  his  sad  farewell  letter 
the  previous  evening,  applied,  before  four  o'clbck 
in  the  morning,  for  admittance  to  him,  on  which 
the  judges  sent  to  inquire  if  the  old  man  wished 
to  see  his  spouse  and  children  and  grandchildren 
for  the  last  time.  But  as  he  did  not  know  this  to 
be  at  their  own  request,  he  declined  the  meeting. 
The  judges  had  this  answer  appended  to  the  peti- 
tion of  his  relations,  who  desisted  from  any  further 
attempts  at  seeing  him.  The  Princess-Dowager, 
hearing  the  advocate  was  condemned  to  death, 
ondeavored  to  save  him  by  her  intercession,  but  [ 


could  not  obtain  an  audience  of  Prince  M aarice. 
The  French  ambassador,  Maurier,  requested  to  be 
received  by  the  States-General  at  five  o'clock  in 
the  rooming,  but  was  refused.  Upon  this  he  im- 
mediately presented  a  memorial  to  the  States, 
requesting  the  capital  sentence  might  be  com- 
muted into  banishment.  But  his  application  was 
not  listened  to.  At  seven  o'clock,  the  advocate 
wrote  a  note  to  his  wife  and  children,  chiefly  re- 
commending his  servant,  Jan  Franken,  to  their 
care,  and  to  advise  them  of  what  he  had  begged 
the  Prince  to  do. 

By  daybreak,  the  inner  and  outer  courts  were 
lined  with  troops.  At  four  o'clock  they  began  to 
erect  the  scaffold  in  the  inner  court,  before  the 
window  of  the  staircase  leading  to  the  great  hall 
— on  the  right-hand  side.  A  few  minutes  before 
eight,  Waiaeus  warned  the  advocate  to  prepare. 
He  immediately  left  his  room  and  went  towards 
the  judges'  chamber,  but  there  he  heard  it  was  a 
mistake,  and  a  little  too  early.  Thereupon  he  retired 
again  to  his  own  room,  and  read,  for  half  an  hour 
or  more,  in  his  French  Psalms.  Between  eight 
and  nine  o'clock  he  was  summoned  to  the  Rolls 
Court,  where  the  four-and-twenty  judges,  the  three 
fiscals,and  the  clerk.  Post,  were  assembled.  There 
his  sentence  was  read  to  him.  Meanwhile  the 
advocate  appeared  restless  and  uneasy,  as  if  he 
wanted  to  say  something.  But  he  contained  him- 
self until  the  lecture  was  concluded.  He  then 
affirmed  that  he  was  accused  of  more  than  coold 
be  inferred  from  what  he  had  confessed.  He  also 
opposed  the  confiscation  of  his  estates.  But  De 
Voogd,  one  of  the  judges,  interrupted  him,  crying 
out — "  Sentence  has  ^eii  passed,  away !  away !" 
The  old  man  then  walked  very  steadily,  leaning 
on  his  stick,  from  the  chamber,  through  the  half, 
to  the  scaffold.  There  he  raised  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  saying,  ^O  Lord,  to  what  is  man  exposed!" 
and  he  knelt  down  on  the  bare  planks,  as  there  was 
no  cushion  at  hand.  Meanwhile,  Lamotins  re* 
peated  the  prayer,  which  lasted  nearly  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  After  this  he  seemed  more  cheerful 
than  before,  undressed  himself  with  his  servant's 
aid,  and  said  then,  or  before  undressing,  to  the 
spectators :  '*  Good  people,  do  not  believe  me  to  be 
a  traitor;  I  have  acted  honestly  and  worthily,  like 
a  good  patriot,  and  as  such  1  die."  Upon  this  he 
asked  for  his  velvet  cap,  which  he  drew  over  his 
eyes.  He  spoke  a*  few  words  of  extemporary 
prayer  on  his  way  to  the  heap  of  sand.  If  he  even 
at  this  moment  still  entertained  hopes  of  escaping 
death  is  uncertain,  but  he  asked  his  servant  if 
nobody  were  coming.  It  was  just  before  half- 
past  nine  when  he  knelt  down,  saying  to  the  ex- 
ecutioner, "  Be  quick,  be  quick  !"  He  then  raised 
his  hands  in  prayer,  so  close  to  his  neck  that  with 
his  head  the  tops  of  his  fingers  were  severed. 
Many  of  the  spectators  dipped  their  handkerchiefs 
in  his  blood ;  others  carried  off  some  of  the  bloody 
sand,  Or  sold  it  to  their  friends. .  They  even  cut 
off  some  bloody  chips  from  the  scaffold,  incited 
by  various  emotions  of  love,  hatred,  and  revenge. 
De  Groot  wrote  some  years  after,  very  plainly, 
that  Oldenbarneveldt's  enemy —meaning,  probably , 
the  Prince — witnessed  his  death.  The  body  was 
buried  quietly  the  same  night.  The  papers  con- 
cealed in  his  prison  were  afterwards  discovered 
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by  the  jadgea  It  is  not  known  if  they  are  still 
in  existence,  or  if  they  were  destroyed.  The  ad- 
vocate died  at  the  age  of  seventy-one  years,  seven 
months,  and  eighteen  days. 

Wagenaar  was  greatly  surpassed  in  ele- 

ganee  of  style  and  universal  knowledge  by 
hnon  Stijl,  a  learned  physician,  whose  history 
of  the  **  Rise  and  Prosperity  of  the  United 
Netherlands,"  besides  ten  volumes  of  bio- 
graphies of  distinguished  men,  still  holds  an 
honorable  place  in  the  list  of  Dutch  classics  ; 
and  the  Pensionary  Spiegel,  Meerman,  Bon- 
dam,  and  others,  all  contributed  about  this 
time  to  a  fund  of  historical  works,  mostly 
Tery  valuable  as  to  their  contents,  but  awfully 
dry  and  wearisome  for  the  general  reader, 
however  great  their  importance  may  be  to 
the  historian. 

But  all  the  merits  of  these  writers  and  all 
they  undertook  to  prevent  the  further  spread 
of  French  taste  and  French  language,  (even 
Hemsterhuis,  an  honor  to  the  times  and  Dutch 
nation,  chose  that  tongue  for  his  writings,) 
were  vain  endeavors  to  stem  the  torrent 
which  not  only  invaded  the  Netherlands, 
but  rendered  the  whole  Continent,  as  it  were, 
for  a  period  subservient  to  France.  We  have, 
in  our  first  paper,  pointed  out  the  political 
events  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, which  for  a  time  threatened  the  utter 
annihilation  of  the  Dutch  nation.  That  litera- 
ture  should  be  one  of  the  first  victims,  was 
a  necessary  consequence.  Even  satire  and 
irony  were  unavailing  weapons  in  the  hands 
of  the  patriots,  and  Feitema  and  his  school  of 
imitators  reigned  triumphant  at  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  centurj  la  the  lite»ary  republic 
The  last  and  worthiest  of  the  champions  of 
better  taste  and  better  times  was  Arend 
Fokke  Simonsz,  a  citizen  of  Amsterdam,  who 
b^an  life  as  a  bookseller  and  ended  it  as  a 
bookmaker.  He  had  plenty  of  ready  wit,  but, 
like  a  great  many  other  wils,  was  rather  too 
fond  of  displaying  it.  He  was  the  author  of 
a  Comic  History  of  France  and  England,  in 
his  **  Comic  Tour  through  Europe,"  of 
numerous  essays  of  all  sorts,  of  a  Comic  Dic- 
tionary, &c.,  and  he  attacked  the  poetasters 
of  the  day  in  his  "  Modem  Helicon,"  with  an 
extract  from  which  we  shall  conclude  our 
present  paper. 

We  must  premise  that  the  author  (in  a 
dream)  fancies  himself  to  be  taking  a  walk 
through  Amsterdam,  seeking  a  shop  and 
signboard,  displaying  in  large  characters  the 
words  : 

Magasin  de  Poesie  et  de  Versification, 
de  Monsieor  Pbcebus  Apollon  de  Deloe; 


which  he  had  seen  advertised  in  the  mominff 
paper.  On  ringing  the  bell,  he  is  introduced 
into  the  back  shop,  where  he  finds  an  old  man 
booking  his  accounts,  and  on  beinff  informed 
by  the  servant-maid  (one  of  the  Muses)  that 
he  is  in  the  presence  of  the  god,  he  addresses 
him :  , 

KXir&i  [leVy  'Apyvporol,  6g  Xpvarpf  dfupi- 
PiPfjKog,  (fee. 

Tears  came  into  the  old  fellow's  eyes  when  h» 
heard  ine  thunder  out  these  words,  but  he  could  not 
refrain  from  smiling  at  the  Fame  time,  which  gavs 
such  a  curious  twist  to  his  features,  that  I  sboukl 
have  burst  out  laughing  if!  had  dared.  *^Oh,my 
dear  sir,'*  said  he  at  length,  **  who  and  what  are 
you  ?  That  is  a  language  I  have  not  heard  for  a 
ioRg  time ;  it  reminds  me  of  my  blind  old  friend, 
Homer,  and  is  really  quite  alfeciing.  But  I  must 
smile  at  the  queer  contrast  it  ofiers  with  my  present 
circumstances.  Do  I  look  like  a  powerful  god  7 
No,  no,  1  may  well  exclaim  with  Virgil,  of  glorious 
memory,  Ftdt  IHum/" 
» 

The  god  further  proves  himself  a  laudator 
temporis  acti  of  the  true  stamp,  and  ofifers,  at 
length,  to  show  his  visitor  his  wares,  which 
he  lets  out  by  the  month  or  day,  or  sells,  to 
suit  his  customers'  convenience.  Before  going 
through  his  magazines,  which  are  filled  np 
with  all  the  loci  communes  of  the  day,  so  ex- 
travagantly used  by  the  poets,  such  as  Cupid^t 
darts,  scalding  tears,  smouldering  ashes,  broken 
hearts,  shepherds'  pipes,  tuneful  lyres,  &c.,  all 
most  systematically  arranged  in  the  pomp, 
pride  and  circumstance  of  glorious  "  trade,** 
the  visitor  inquires  after  the  Muses,  to  whom* 
he  is  desirous  of  paying  his  respects. 

"  Muses  !**  was  the  reply,  "  Oh,  Ihey  are  much 
as  vou  must  expect  to  find  them.  Old  and  feeUe^ 
melting  away  like  snow  in  summer.  The  life  tbcry 
lead  is  none  of  the  happiest — wear  and  tear  moie 
than  enough."  "  But  Thalia,"  observed  1,  "  was 
always  cheerful.  I  hope  she  is  well."  ^Oh!  d» 
not  mention  Thalia ;  she  is  the  worst  and  mmk. 
troublesome  of  the  set ;  she  has  grown  so  peevisk 
that  she  worries  me  to  death  ;  she  is  composing 
pamphlets  and  satires  all  day  long.  Between 
ourselves,  she  is  fond  of  a  drop;  but  the  really 
comic  vein  is  exhausted  !  She  was  an  odd  creap 
ture  from  her  childhood ;  even  in  the  dajrs  of 
Aristophanes  she  gave  me  a  deal  of  trouble.  She 
never  behaved  better  than  in  the  times  of  Plautus, 
Menander  and  Terence,  and  once  after,  (about 
four  hundred  years  ago,)  she  was  on  her  good  be- 
havior with  Moli^re  and  Holberg;  but  now-a-days 
she  is  scarcely  decent  company.  She  is  a  great 
deal  too  fond  of  the  penny-a-liners  and  street  poets, 
who  come  to  buy  or  hire  their  trumpery  here,  and 
I  can't  prevent  her  goings-on.  Their  money  is  as 
good  as  anybody  else's,  I  suppose."  "But,"  1  re- 
plied, **  I  hope  her  sister  Melpomene  is  not  altered; 
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she  wa8  always  a  staid  and  sober  personage/' 
"  Well,  she  is  changed,  neverthelees,  my  good  sir; 
slie  has  got  rid  of  any  thing  like  steadiness; 
she  has  grown  fanatic  and  fractious,  and,  in  one 
word,  sentimenial.  Whatever  she  does  is  sure  to 
be  tinged  with  sentimentality.  She  is  the  plague 
of  my  life,  too !  But  if  yon  want  to  know  who 
really  gets  on  well,  it  is  Terpsichore;  she  composes 
operas  as  fast  as  she  can,  and  dresses  like  a  lady 
of  fashion." 

The  state  of  the  other  Muses  is  described 


in  a  similar  manner,  and  the  conversation 
runs  by  turns  on  all  the  diflferent  sorts  of 
literary  composition  of  the  sentimental  school, 
which  is  severely  and  deservedly  castigated. 
But  we  have  reached  or,  perhaps,  even  ex- 
ceeded, the  limits  of  the  space  granted  us 
this  month;  we  leave  the  Dutch  Muses  in  their 
graceless  state  till  our  next  paper,  when  we 
shall  endeavor  to  trace  their  revival  under 
Feith  and  Bilderdijk,  and  their  fortunes  down 
to  the  present  day. 


From    the    London     Quarterly    Review. 


THE   VALOIS    AND  BOURBON   DUKES   OF   ORLEANS.^ 


That  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  for  the  time  being, 
was  always  a  pretender  to  the  throne,  and 
the  enemy  of  its  occupant,  appears  ever  to 
have  been  considered  an  incontrovertible  fact. 
It  is  one  that  can  hardly  be  disputed ;  and 
the  antagonism  between  Orleans  and  the  scep- 
tre commenced  with  the  first  little  Prince  on 
the  roll  of  these  royal  Dukes. 

The  young  gentleman  in  question  was  the 
second  son  of  Philip  VI.  (de  Valois).  He 
was  born  at  Yincennes,  in  1336;  and  the 
good  city  whose  name  was  borrowed,  in  order 
Co  furnish  him  with  a  ducal  title,  fell,  or  rose, 
into  a  statQ  of  delightful  enthusiasm  at  the 
honor.  It  was  to  this  Prince  that  Humbert, 
Dauphin  of  Vienne,  made  gift  of  his  territory ; 
but  the  father  of  Philip  of  Orleans  compelled 
him  to  resign  gift  and  title,  which  were  trans- 
ferred to  his  elder  brother  John.  From  that 
period  the  heir  to  the  French  throne  was 
called  "  the  Dauphin  ;"  and  it  is  historically 
clear  that  the  Dtikes  of  Orleans  not  only  de- 
sired to  recover  the  title,  but  the  inheritance. 

The  career  of  the  first  Duke,  Philip,  was 
not  very  long,  nor  yet  particularly  brilliant. 
He  was  a  good  soldier  and  a  sorry  Christian. 
At  Poictiers,  when  scarcely  twenty  years  of 
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age,  he  led  six -and- thirty  banners  and  a 
couple  of  hundred  pennons  into  the  field. 
When  he  had  brought  his  followers  within 
sight  of  the  English  ranks,  he  remarked, 
"  Now,  Sirs,  you  talked  right  valiantly  at  your 
hearths  of  how  you  would  eat  these  pestilent 
English  knaves,  if  you  could  but  get  your 
hands  upon  their  throats.  There  they  are 
before  you!  Charge!  and  may  St.  Denis 
give  you  power  both  to  eat  and  to  digest !" 
But  the  broad-cloth  arrows  and  spears  of 
England  were  too  much  for  even  the  eager 
followers  of  Orleans.  Few  of  them  got  back 
to  the  hearths  around  which  they  had  so 
lately  boasted. 

Duke  Philip  led  a  gay  life  in  England 
during  the  period  he  remained  here  as  hos- 
tage for  his  brother  the  King,  John,  who  had 
been  allowed  to  return  to  France  to  raise  a 
ransom.  He  had  been  married,  when  only 
in  his  ninth  year,  to  Blanche,  daughter  of 
Charles  the  Fair;  and  his  profligacy  was  of 
a  quality  to  break  the  heart  of  sterner  wives 
than  gentle  Blanche.  He  survived  till  the 
reign  of  Charles  V.,  the  son  of  John,  who  cut 
down  his  appanages,  and  had  much  to  do  in 
guarding  against  his  uncle's  designs  in  return. 
But  the  King  had  not  to  keep  guard  long ; 
for  Philip  of  Orleans,  worn  out  with  his  ex- 
cesses, died,  in  1375,  in  the  thirty-mnth  year 
of  his  age,  and  was  buried  with  as  much 
pomp,  in  the  church  of  the  Celestines  in  Paris, 
as  though  there  were  men  who  had  honored 
him  when  living,  or  who  mourned  at  his 
departure.  ^ 
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Philip  died  childless,  Charles  V.,  his  elder 
^  brother,  bad  two  sons ;  oae  named  after  him- 
self; the  second,  Louis  Coant  de  Yalois,  who 
ultimately  had  conferred  on  him  the  title,  by 
which  he  became  the  second  Duke  of  Orleans. 
He  was  a  marvellons  boy ;  and  the  first  words 
he  uttered  were,  "Ave,  Maria  /"  It  is  seri- 
oosly  averred  that,  at  the  age  of  eleven  years, 
he  bpre  himself  as  bravely  on  the  bloody 
field  of  Rosbecque  as  any  veteran  soldier 
there.  He  was,  indeed,  precocious  in  most 
things,  and  began  to  whisper  in  ladies'  ears, 
when  preceptors  should  have  been  pulling 
his  own.  He  was  fair  of  face,  graceful  of 
figure,  sweet  of  voice,  seductive  of  speech, 
and  easy  of  principle.  He  loved  money  and 
hated  morality ;  a  double  fact  whicH  he  illus- 
trated by  receiving  under  his  protection  Pierre 
de  Graon,  who  came  to  him  laden  with  the 
gold  of  which  that  unfaithful  servant  had 
plundered  his  master,  Louis  of  Anjou.  He 
was,  in  truth,  a  young  monster  of  iniquity  and 
avarice.  He  married  the  superb  Valentine, 
daughter  of  Galeas  Yisconti,  Duke  of  Milan ; 
but  he  basely  outraged  this  lady,  as  he  did 
nature  itself,  when  he  seduced  from  her  duty 
the  wife  of  bis  own  brother,  Isabella  of 
Bavaria.  He  could  not  gain  the  crown ;  but 
he  could  dishonor  and  destroy  the  Queen, 
nothing  loth  to  encounter  him  half-way  in 
guilt  The  Duke  and  his  royal  brother  held 
a  passage-of-arms  at  St.  Denis,  at  which  the 
orgies  would  have  made  even  the  Babylonians 
of  Quintus  Curtius  blush.  Yalor  induced 
friends  to  hack  at  one  another  gallantly  in  the 
Ittts  by  day ;  and  the  general  license  of  the 
night  made  of  the  banquet  a  scene,  at  sight 
of  which  not  only  might  the  angels  have 
wept,  but  demons  have  shuddered.  Louis 
was  leader  in  the  fray ;  for  it  was  more  of 
fray  than  feast,  where  drink  maddened  the 
vicious,  and  the  vicious  acknowledged  no 
restraint.  At  banquet  or  in  battle,  however, 
the  thoughts  of  Louis  were  with  his  sister- 
in-law,  Isabella.  He  had  neither  respect  nor 
love  for  his  consort,  Yalentine,  and  their  two 
fions.  He  was,  on  one  occasion,  in  Langue- 
doc  with  his  brother  Charles,  when  he  pro- 
posed that  they  should  try  their  skill  in  horse- 
manship by  galloping  back  to  Paris.  The 
•trial  was  accepted ;  but  Louis  arrived  in  the 
capital  long  before  his  King  and  brother ;  and 
Isabella  too  warmly  welcomed  him  who  first 
arrived.  Yalentine,  perhaps,  would  not  have 
learned  her  husband's  guilt,  but  for  that  very 
fierre  de  Craon  whom  Louis  had  encouraged 
in  crime,  by  the  commission  of  which  he 
pecuniarily  profited ;  and  he  was  now  betray- 
ed by  be  criminal,  whom  he  would  not  fur- 


ther serve,  because  from  that  criminal  there 
was  nothing  more  to  be  gained. 

But  Louis  of  Orleans  had  contrived  to 
secure  much  of  the  ill-gotten  wealth  of  De 
Craon ;  and  with  a  portion  thereof  he  erect- 
ed an  expiatory  chapel,  at  the  openin^of 
which  he  walked  barefooted  to  the  altar,  in 
testimony  of  his  sorrow  at  the  fatal  issue  of 
one  of  the  roughest  of  his  jokes.  At  a  grand 
marriage- festival,  given  in  honor  of  the  nup- 
tials of  one  of  the  ladies  of  Queen  Isabella, 
Louis  introduced  an  entrie  masquSe,  consist- 
ing of  six  individuals  chained  together  as  sa- 
tyrs. One  of  these  was  the  King ;  and  the 
whole  half-dozen  were  attired  in  dresses  of 
a  highly  inflammable  nature.  The  deport- 
ment of  these  satyrs  was  "  beastly ;"  nay,  it 
is  almost  an  injustice  to  **  beasts*'  to  say  so. 
Heaven  and  human  nature  were  alike  outraged 
on  this  occasion.  The  debauchery  an#  drunk- 
en revelry  of  the  satyrs  were  at  the  highest, 
when  Louis  of  Orleans,  thoughtlessly — and 
yet  some  say,  maliciously — thrusting  a  light- 
ed torch  at  the  King's  dress,  set  it  on  fire ; 
and,  in  an  instant,  the  chained  six  were  strug^ 
gling  in  a  mass  of  flames,  howling,  cursing, 
and  helpless.  The  King  was  rescued;  but 
two  Knights  died  of  their  injuries :  and  it  was 
that  their  souls  misrht  rest  in  peace,  and  that 
he  himself  might  be  reconciled  with  Heaven, 
that  Louis  built  a  chapel  out  of  funds  which 
he  had  forced  from  a  man  who  had  stolen 
them  from  his  master.  Louis  laughed  when 
all  was  done ;  but  the  angels  must  have  wept. 
This  consequence,  however,  would  have  little 
affected  the  unscrupulous  Duke,  who  was  as 
unju^  as  he  was  grasping.  He  banished  his 
wife,  Yalentine,  to  Neufchatel,  on  an  accusa- 
tion of  her  being  too  familiar  with  the  now 
half  insane  King ;  and  from  the  royal  semi- 
idiot  he  obtained  a  grant  of  all  property  for- 
feited by  criminals.  Mezeray  might  well  say 
of  Tiim, "//  profitait  de  tout"  But  he  forced 
more  from  the  King  than  this.  He  obtained 
the  power  of  levying  taxes,  and  the  reve- 
nue arising  therefrom  he  placed  in  hia  own 
coffers  ;  thus  robbing  the  people,  and  cheat- 
ing the  King.  When  murmurs  arose  at  the 
impost,  his  answer  was,  that  it  was  levied, 
not  on  his  sole  authority,  but  with  the  consent 
of  the  other  administrators  of  the  kingdom, — 
his  kinsmen,  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and 
Berri.  The  wrathful  denial  of  the  two  Dukea 
compelled  Louis  of  Orleans  to  abolish  the 
tax ;  and  thereupon  he  unblushingly  intima- 
ted to  the  people,  that  they  were  relieved  of 
the  impost  solely  in  consequence  of  his  own 
remonstrance  with  the  King!  That  poor 
King!    He  never  woke  to  transient  reason 
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wiihoat  beholding  the  precipice  down  which 
Loui^  was  driving  the  chariot  of  the  state ; 
Isabella  at  his  side ;  and  fierce  .Burgundy 
loading  the  ah:  with  imprecations,  not  at  the 
wickedness  of  Orleans,  but  that  he  himself 
odHd  not  share  in  the  government  and  the 
profits.  And  these  profits  were  enormous : 
that  they  were  tempting  to  unscrupulous 
cupidity,  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that,  on  one 
occasion,  when  the  royal  officers  depofiited  the 
taxes  in  the  treasury,  and  defended  the  de- 
posit, Louis  headed  an  armed  force,  attacked 
the  treasury,  defeated  its  faithful  defenders, 
and  triumphantly  carried  off  the  **•  resources 
of  the  kingdom."  He  was,  moreover,  a  re- 
mover of  landmatks ;  acre  to  acre  he  added  to 
his  estates ;  and,  like  the  nobleman  in  Hamlet, 
he  was  "  spacious  in  the  possession  of  dirt." 

His  name  was  a  familiar  one  in  England  at 
the  pe#od  of  which  we  are  treating;  for  it 
was  by  his  especial  aid  that  Heory  of  Lan- 
caster dethroned  the  gentle  Richard.  Mon- 
strelet  cites  the  legal  deed  by  which  Henry 
of  Lancaster  and  Louis  of  Ofleans  entered 
into  bonds  of  sworn  brotherhood;  but  this 
line  of  fraternity  did  not  restrain  t}ie  French 
Duke  from  summoning  the  usurper  King  to 
mortal  combat,  on  the  ground  that  the  latter 
was  the  assassin  of  his  liege  lord.  Henry 
denied  the  imputation,  refused  the  challenge, 
and  dismissed  the  bearer  of  it  vrith  the  deed 
of  brotherhood,  which  he  contemptuously 
returned  to  his  capricious  ^t^a^t-kinsman. 

Louis  was  the  father  of  Dunois,  the  famous 
"  B&tard  d'Orleans/'  The  mother  of  Dunois 
was  a  married  lady,  Marititted'Enghien;  and 
history  has  no  such  horrible  story,  nor  ro- 
mance any  such  revolting  legend,  as  that 
which  tells  of  the  fiendish  brutality  of  the 
sire  of  Dunois.  The  very  soul  sickens  at  the 
thought  of  the  revolting  treatment  to  which 
the  noble  Mariette  was  subjected.  But  fiend 
as  was  the  perpetrator,  he  could,  like  the 
devils  spoken  of  by  the  apostle,  "  tremble.*^ 
His  courage  was  nit  perfect,  even  when  he 
became  Lieutenant- General  of  the  kingdom, 
with  the  Pope  to  sanction  all  he  did.  The 
most  truculent  of  Roman  Emperors  used  to 
hide  himself  beneath  his  bed  when  thunder 
hurtled  in  the  air ;  and  Louis,  once  overtaken 
by  a  sudden  storm  on  his  way  from  chapel, 
where  he  had  heard  a  com  minatory  sermon, 
was  so  alarmed  that  be  called  bis  creditors 
together,  in  order  that  he  might  satisfy  their 
demands,  and  so,  in  one  sense,  obey  the 
apostolic  injunction,  which  says, "Owe  no 
man  any  Uiing."  But  when  the  ecstatic 
creditors  were  assembled  at  the  ducal  palace, 
the  storm  had  passed  away,  and  the  sermon 


was  forgotten ;  and  therewith  the  creditors 
were  violently  driven  from  the  mansion,  with  • 
pouches  and  purses  as  ungamished  as  when 
they  had  entered.  Avarice  was,  perhaps,  his 
besetting  sin ;  and  he  even  offered  to  resign  hb 
high  office  of  Lieutenant- Qeneral,  provided  he 
might  have,  in  its  place,  the  irresponsible 
administration  of  the  national  finances.  He 
negotiated  the  marriage  subsequently  con- 
cluded between  his  son  Charles  and  Is^ella, 
the  widow  of  our  own  royal  Richard,  with 
a  sharpness  of  view  towards  the  settlements, 
which  proves  that  the  Orleans  of  the  House 
of  Valois  were  not  of  a  less  mercantile  spirit, 
even  in  affairs  of  the  heart,  than  the  Orleans 
of  Bourbon,  who  transacted  the  famous  mar- 
riage which  united  the  illegitimate  and  the 
legitimate  branches  of  the  house,  in  the  per- 
son.s  of  Mile,  de  Penthiovre  and  the  Duke  de 
Cbartres,  (Philippe  Egalite.) 

The  fiercest  adversary  of  Louis  was  that 
redoubtable  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  is  known 
in  history  as  "John  the  Fearless."  These  foes, 
however,  were  reconciled  by  mutual  friends ; 
and  to  show  how  earnest  they  were,  they 
proceeded  hand-in-hand  to  church,  knelt  at 
the  altar,  received  the  sacrament,  and,  with 
what  they  took  for  ** very  God"  in  their 
mouths,  swore  that  thenceforward  they  would 
be  only  as  loving  brothers.  In  further  token 
of  their  reconciliation,  they  for  several  nights 
shared  the  same  couch, — a  knightly  ceremony 
much  followed  by  men  in  their  respective 
positions.  Shortly  after,  Orleans  conducted 
Burgundy  into  bb  gallery  of  portraits.  It  was 
a  gallery  like  that  which  some  of  our  readers 
may  have  seen  at  Munich,  during  the  late 
King's  reign,  wherein  hung  the  counterfeit 
presentments  of  all  those  ladies  whose  beauty 
had  excited  the  admiration  of  the  owner  of  the 
gallery.  Jean  Sans-Peur  is  said  to  have  re- 
cognized among  them  a  portrait  which  marvel- 
lously reminded  him  of  his  own  consort ;  but 
he  passed  on  and  said  nothing.  He  meditated 
so  much  the  more  deeply ;  and  such  terrible 
threatening.^  seemed  to  sit  upon  his  brow,  that 
the  Duke  de  Berri,  suspecting  at  whom  they 
pointed,  made  both  his  kinsmen  attend  him 
to  the  altar,  where  they  once  more  took  the 
sacrament,  and  vowed  eternal  friendship.  It 
was  not  many  nights  after,  that  Orleans  was. 
on  his  way,  mounted  on  a  mule,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  feeble  escort  of  his  followers,  re- 
turning from  a  guilty  visit  to  the  Queen 
Isabella,  at  her  residence,  the  Hotel  Barbette. 
He  had  suddenly  arisen  from  supper  with 
the  Queen,  on  feigned  intimation  conveyed 
to  him  by  a  conspirator, — who  assumed,  for 
the  nonce,  the  office  of  a  King's  messenger^ 
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— tbat  His  Mfitesty  required  the  Dake's  pre- 
sence at  the  Hotel  de  Saint  Pol.  He  went 
forth,  mounted  as  we  have  said,  three  foot- 
men carrying  torches  before  him.  Eighteen 
armed  men  awaited  him  in  the  old  l^e  de 
Temple.  They  fell  upon  their  victim  just  as 
he  had  reached  the  front  of  the  house  called 
**  L'Image  de  Notre  Dame."  All  his  followers 
fled,  save  one,  who  met  death  with  his  worth- 
less master.  The  assassins  assailed  the  Duke 
with  cries  oi  ''Death!  Death!''  Orleans, 
conceiving  some  mistake,  exclaimed,  '*  What 
means  this  violence  ?'  Know  ye  not  I  am  the 
Dttke  of  Orleans?"  "All  the  better!"  was 
the  fatal  rejoinder ;  "  it  is  you  whom  we  haye 
been  waiting  for!"  Orleans  pulled  up  his 
bridle,  but  a  blow  from  a  battle-axe  cut  off  the 
hand  which  held  the  rein,  at  the  wrist.  Dag- 
gers pierced  his  sides,  and  swords  his  throat ; 
and  at  length,  as  he  fell  from  the  mule,  a 
blow  from  a  club  dashed  out  bis  brains,  and 
he  lay  dead  in  the  middle  of  the  street.  At 
this  moment  a  man  issued  from  the  house, 
"Llmage  de  Notre  Dame;"  his  features 
were  concealed  by  a  hood  of  scarlet  cloth, 
trimmed  with  gold.  It  was  Burgundy  him- 
self. He  bore  a  club ;  and  as  another  of  the 
murderers  held  a  torch  oyer  the  fallen  body, 
Burgundy  dealt  the  latter  a  heayy  blow  with 
his  club,  and  added,  "  He  is  dead !  Put  out 
your  lights,  and  disperse !"  The  order  was 
Dot  prematurely  given ;  the  street  was  filling 
with  people,  and  the  assassins,  in  passing 
through  the  house,  set  fire  to  it,  in  order  to 
attract  that  way  the  public  attention.  They 
got  clear  off;  and  on  the  following  Ay,  when 
the  body  of  the  murdered  Orleans  was  ex- 
posed in  the  church  of  the  Blancs  Manteaux, 
there  was  no  one  there  who  seemed  so  pro- 
foundly sorrowful  at  the  fact,  and  indignant 
against  the  perpetrators,  as  the  hypocritical 
Burgundy,  who  touched  the  corpse,  in  com- 
pany with  all  present,  as  a  token  of  being 
mnocent  of  all  participation.  The  attention 
of  the  police,  however,  was  inconyeniently 
directed  towards  the  palace  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  whither  one  of  the  assassins,  in 
a  scarlet  hood,  had  been  seen  to  fly  for  refuge. 
John  was  do  longer  what  his  name  declared 
him, — "the  Fearless."  He  sent  for  his  kins- 
n»an  Bern,  made  hurried  avowal  of,  and 
apology  for,  his  crime,  and  then  set  foot  in 
stirrup,  nor  ever  pulled  rein,  till  he  was  be- 
yond the  power  of  France,  in  his  own  soyereign 
dukedom.  He  was  of  course  a  pious  man, 
was  this  Burgundian  Duke,  according  to  the 
spirit  of  the  times, — and,  indeed,  of  very  re- 
cent times  also.  It  is  not  many  years  ago 
that  we  were  discussing  this  murder  upon  the 


very  stage  where  it  had  been  enacted ;  and 
our  then  youthful  indignation  found  expres- 
sion in  some  stringent  terms.  '*  Burgundy  had 
his  yirtues,  nevertheless,"  was  the  remark  of 
one  at  our  side,  **Ay,  marry,  and  how  did  the 
villain  manifest  them?"  "Nay,  Sir," was 
the  calm  rejoinder, >' call  him  not  'villain;* 
for,  in  pious  thanksgiving  for  his  escape,  he 
ordered  the  Angelus  to  be  rung  for  ever  at 
one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  in  memory  of 
the  hour  at  which  he  crossed  the  frontier  into 
his  ducal  territory,  on  the  last  day  of  Noyem- 
ber,  1407."  We  looked  inquiringly  at  the 
speaker,  but  we  saw  nothing  on  his  brow,  save 
sincerity  and  error. 

The  conduct  of  the  wife  of  Orleans  exhibits 
another  curious  trait  of  the  times.  She  was 
the  mother  of  three  sons,  Charles,  Philip, 
and  John.  But  she  did  not  look  to  them  in 
her  great  sorrow.  She  sent  for  Dunois,  that 
natural  son  of  her  husband,  and  who  return- 
ed little  of  the  strange  affection  which  she 
showed  for  him.  He  was  then  very  young, 
but  she  looked  upon  hinf  as  missioned  to  pu- 
nish her  husband's  murderer.  She  loved  him 
as  her  owp,  and  reared  bun  as  tenderly  as 
though  he  had  been  heir  to  a  crown.  Wheney- 
er  she  saw  him  full  of  soul  and^dor,  the  tears 
would  well  to  her  eyes,  and  she  would  remark, 
that  she  had  been  wronged  of  him,  that  he 
ought  to  have  been  hers,  and  that  none  of  her 
chUdren  were  so  well  qualified  to  take  revenge 
upon  the  assassin  of  their  sire,  as  this,  the 
illegitimate  John, — who  was  afterwards  so 
renowned  under  his  more  familiar  appellation 
of  Dunois. 

Full  as  strongly  did  the  wronged  Valen- 
tine continue  to  mourn.  She  assumed  for 
her  device  a  watering-pot,— of  course,  pour- 
ing forth  salt  tears.  On  the^outh-piece  of 
the  ^'  rose"  was  engraven  a  coil  of  S'e,  which 
some  ingenious  interpreter  declared  to  sig- 
nify, **J3olam  ScBpe  Seipsam  SoUicitari  Sue- 
pirareque,'*  She  chose,  for  a  legend  beneath, 
the  expressive  phrase:  **Nil  mihi  prcBterea^ 
prcBterea  nil  mihi.*'  But  stranger  still  was 
the  settlement  of  this  great  feud.  Burgundy 
returned  to  Paris  upon  safe- warrant.  Before 
the  whole  court,  and  in  presence  theuiwith 
of  the  entire  family  of  Orleans,  he%ade 
amende  for  his  deed.  He  confessed  the  mur- 
der, and  justified  it,  pronouncing  the  late 
Duke  to  have  been  a  traitor,  to  rid  the  King 
of  whom,  was  to  do  the  monarch  justice. 
And  thereupon  that  monarch  meekly  ex- 
pressed his  obligations  to  the  murderer  of  his 
brother;  the  family  of  the  victim  (after  a 
show  of  decent  reluctance)  declared  them- 
selves satisfied;  and,  to  let  the  tragedy  be. 
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followed  by  a  dramatic  act  of  gayety,  the  bb- 
sassin  espoused  a  Princess  of  the  family,  the 
Church  blessed  the  entire  arrangements,  and 
all  was  thenceforth  to  go  as  merrily  as  a 
marriage -bell. 

The  third  Duke  of  Orleans  was  Charles, 
SOD  of  the  second  Duke.  He  was  of  so  poor 
merit  that  even  the  party  which  cared  for  his 
interests  (and  its  own)  took  its  name,  not 
from  their  leader,  but  from  the  Count  d'Arraa- 
gnac,  father  of  Bona,  the  second  wife  of  Duke 
Charles.  Between  the  Armagnacs  and  the 
Burgundians,  France  was  reduces  to  the  most 
fearful  condition  of  misery.  The  object  of 
the  former  was,  to  avenge  and  make  pecuniary 
profit  of  the  murder  of  the  late  Duke : — and 
that  one  murder  led  to  a  thousand  others ; 
and  no  one  profited  thereby,  save  Satan,  who 
appears  to  have  been  the  chief  adviser  of 
*  both  parties. 

At  length,  however,  the  arms  of  each 
were  turned  dgainst  one  common  foe — the 
English.  The  great  collision  took  place  at 
Agincourt,  and  resulted  in  a  triumph,  the 
shouts  of  which  still  echo  in  the  hearts  of  the 
descendants  of  the  victors.  Tho  yojmg  Duke  of 
Orleans  was  made  captive  on  that  terrible  day, 
and  was  so  overwhelmed  at  the  dreadful  cala- 
mity, that  for  two  whole  days  he  refused  all 
nourishment.  Appetite,  however,  then  got  the 
better  of  his  grief,  and  his  stomach  proved 
stronger  than  his  sorrow.  Henry  brought 
him  prisoner  to  England,  where  he  resided 
during  ^more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
During  this  long  time,  he  was  occupied  in 
writing  poetry,  bewailing  his  detention  from 
La  Belle  France,  kissing  with  expansive  de- 
monstration of  affection  the  French  Ambas- 
sador from  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  in  Eng- 
land, and  t^pting  Henry  to  set  him  at 
liberty  without  ransom,  in  return  for  certain 
treachery,  which  he  offered  to  commit  against 
his  own  Sovereign,  Charles  VII.,  whom  he 
engaged  to  renounce, — acknowledging  Henry 
in  his  place.  At  length  his  release  was 
effected,  and  that  by  Burgundian  aid.  Philip, 
son  of  John  the  Fearless,  slain  on  the  bridge 
at  Montereau,  paid  down  300,000  crowns ; 
th^city  of  Orleans  contributed  some  9,000 
gola  francs,  and  therewith  the  captive  Duke 
bad  permission  to  return  to  France,  where 
he  married  a  niece  of  his  ransomer,  Philip ; 
thus  once  more,  by  gold  and  a  wedding, 
patching  up  a  peace  between  houses  to  whom 
it  was  second  nature  to  be  at  war. 

There  were  few  things  illustrative  of  cha- 
racter or  scene  that  escaped  the  observation 
or  memory  of  Shakspeare.  The  echo  at  the 
foot  of  Macbeth's  Castle  still  does  justice  to 


the  remark  of  the  usurping  King  to  die 
Doctor, — 

I  wotild  applaud  them  to  the  vm/  echo^ 

That  should  applaud  again. 

In  Slmkspeare's  "  Henry  V.,"  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  has  little  to  do,  and  less  to  say ;  but 
the  latter  is  perfectly  characteristic  of  the 
Prince  in  question.  The  poetical  knowledge 
of  the  royal  poet  is  illustrated  in  the  remark 
made  by  him  when  the  Dauphin  states  that 
he  had  written  a  sonnet  in  praise  of  his  pal- 
frey, which  began  thus,  '*  Wonder  of  nature.^' 
" I  have  heard,"  says 'Orleans,  ''a  sonnet 
begin  so  to  one's  mistress."  Of  all  the 
French  lords,  he  is  the  only  one  who  is 
made  to  deliver  a  common  truth  in  fancy 
phrase,  ''  The  sun  doth  gild  our  armor ;  up, 
my  Lords!"  And  when  others  despair,  he 
alone,  as  was  the  case,  entertains  hope,  and 
cheerfully  ^exclaims : — 

We  are  enough  yet  living  in  the  field. 
To  smother  up  the  f^glieh  in  our  throngs. 
If  any  order  might  be  Uiought  upon. 

When  Charles  of  Orleans  returned  to 
France,  the  last  visit  he  paid  was  one  to  the 
King.  He  resided  for  some  time  in  retire- 
ment at  Orleans  and  Blois.  The  French 
monarch,  however,  behaved  with  noble  ge- 
nerosity towards  him,  received  him  cordially, 
when  the  Duke  experienced  an  attack  of 
loyalty,  and  gave  him  160,000  francs,  where- 
with to  purchase  the  freedom  of  his  brother, 
the  Count  of  AngouUme,  then  detained  as 
a  hostage  in  England.  Various  opinions 
have  been  given  with  respect  to  the  conduct 
of  DuM  Charles  in  this  country  during  bis 
captivity ;  but  the  pages  of  Rymer  show, 
that,  much  as  he  was  given  to  poetry,  he 
could  dabble  a  little  in  treason  ;  and  that,  in 
his  estimation,  it  was  perfectly  right,  that 
self  should  take  precedence  of  country,  and 
the  general  good  yield  to  that  of  the  indivi- 
dual,— in  other  words,  of  himself.  In  France, 
as  he  grew  in  years,  he  became  more  and 
more  devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits ;  but, 
like  Philippe  EgaUt^  at  Villers-Cotterets, 
while  he  watched  the  growth  of  cabbages, 
he  was  vigilant  as  to  what  he  thought  his 
rights.  Thence  his  expedition  against  Milan, 
to  the  ducal  crown  of  which  he  laid  claim, 
an  immediate  male  heir  to  the  late  Duke 
being  wanting,  through  his  mother.  But 
the  lance  of  Orleans  was  shivered  by  the 
sword  of  Sforza ;  and  «rhen  the  former  heard 
of  the  utter  failure  of  his  expeditionary  force, 
he  left  the  quarrel  to  be  bloodily  contested, 
as  it  was,  by  more  than  one  succeeding  heir. 
In  the  mean  time,  Loub  XL  had  ascended  the 
throne  which  his  father  Charles  had  left  ra- 
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t9ni,  and  tlie  King  of  France  and  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  were  good  frieods, — when  they 
were  not  antagonists.  The  Duke  is  said,  in- 
deed, to  have  beoome  so  mere  a  courtier  in 
his  advanced  age,  that,  Louis,  on  one  occa- 
lion,  speaking  to  him  in  terms  of  strong 
Teproach,  he  took  it  so  to  heart,  that  he 
crawled  to  Amboiae,  like  a  stricken  deer  to 
the  covert,  and  there  died  despairingly,  in 
the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

He  has  always  had  a  reputation  for  piety  ; 
but  as  this  is  chiefly  based  upon  the  fact, 
that  every  Friday  he  entertained  thirteen  poor 
people  at  dinner,  waiting  on  them  himself, 
and  that  annually,  on  Ascension  Thursday, 
be  washed  the  feet  (previously  cleaned)  of 
as  many  mendicants,  Charles  of  Orleans  has 
but  few  claims  to  occupy  a  chapter  in  Hagio- 
biography. 

He  was  thrice  married ;  first,  to  Isabella, 
the  wft>w  of  our  Richard  the  Second ;  after- 
wards, to  Bonne  d'Armagnac  ;  and  thirdly, 
to  Maria  of  Cleves,  by  whom  he  had  that  son 
Loais,  who  succeeded  him  as  Duke  of  Orleans, 
and  ultimately  wore  the  French  •  crown  as 
Louis  XIL 

The  most  remarkable  of  these  wives  was 
the  first,  Isabella,  daughter  of  Charles  VI. 
of  France.  This  Princess  was  married  to  our 
Richard  when  the  bride  was  scarcely  nine 
years  of  age,  and  the  bridegroom  was  about 
four  times  as  much.  Richard  espoused  her 
for  the  sake  of  the  alliance  with  France ;  and 
he  treated  her  paternally,  petting  her  like  a 
lamb,  giving  her  sweetmeats,  and  telling  her 
fairy  tales.  He  was  fond  of  the  child,  and 
she  of  him ;  and  when  he  departed  from 
Windsor,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  of 
Bolingbroke,  he  left  a  kiss  upon  her  brow  that 
was  impressed  with  the  deep  melancholy  of 
a  father  perhaps  separating  for  ever  from  a 
favorite  daughter.  It  was  with  the  feverish 
partiality  of  a  child  that  Isabella  espoused 
his  cause ;  and,  after  death  descendea  upon 
him  so  terribly,  and  she  was  taken  back  to 
France,  it  was  long  before  she  would  lay 
down  the  trappings  of  her  woe,  or  allow  her 
young  heart  to  be  consoled  for  the  loss  of 
her  old  protector.  Questions  of  state  again 
made  of  her  a  wife ;  and  in  1406,  when  she 
was  but  in  her  thirteenth  year,  her  hand  was 
given  to  Charles  of  Orleans,  then  only  eleven 
years  of  age.  Three  years  afterwards  she 
gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  and  at  the  same 
time  yielded  up  her  own  Ufe, — that  brief  life, 
the  happier  for  its  brevity. 

The  merits  of  Charles  of  Orleans,  as  a 
poet,  were  undoubtedly  very  great.  He  had 
mie  of  the  obaouritj  of  the  poets  of  his  day. 


few  of  their  conceits,  and  none  of  their  over- 
strained compliments.  His  muse  was  gentle 
in  her  song, — tender,  as  became  one  who 
sang  in  a  long  captivity  in  Pontef ract  Castle. 
The  lines  devoted  to  descriptions  of  nature 
seem,  if  one  may  say  so,  to  breathe  freshly 
upon  the  cheeks  like  May  breezes.  They 
remind  us  chiefly  of  Surrey,  particularly  of 
that  noble  poet's  exquisite  sonnet  on  Spring. 
Charles's  muse  grew  joyous  as  he  grew  m 
years,  when  be  penned  noisy  roundelays,  and 
those  famous  ckansoru  a  danser,  which  gained 
from  him  the  name  of  '*  Caroles,** — a  name 
common  now,  even  in  English,  to  all  lyrics 
resonant  of  joy  and  glad  tidings.  Charles 
left  the  bulk  of  his  manuscripts  behind  him 
in  this  country.  Some  of  them  found  their 
way  to  France,  and  are  now  in  the  chief  pub- 
lic library  in  Paris ;  but  enough  remain  in 
this  country  to  give  life  and  excitement  to 
the  whole  Society  of  Antiquaries,  who  will 
doubtless  be  obliged  to  us  for  reminding 
them  of  the  fact 

We  add  one  sample  of  the  royal  trouba- 
dour's quality,  translated  by  the  practised 
pen  of  Mr.  Carey.  Of  its  original  author, 
we  will  only  add  one  more  additional  trait. 
After  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  Henry  took 
him  and  the  other  captive  Princes,  in  his 
own  ship,  from  Calais  to  Dover.  The  pass- 
age was  one  of  the  stormiest:  and  the 
warriors  who  had  encountered  the  horrors  of 
the  battle-field  without  blenching,  were  as 
timid  as  sick  girls  at  finding  themselves  the 
sport  of  the  furious  wind  on  the  unstable 
main.  Charles  especially  excited  the  mirth 
of  the  English  King,  by  dolorously  asserting 
that  he  had  rather  fight  a  dozen  Agincourts 
over  again,  than  endure  for  another  hour 
such  a  passage  by  sea.  But  to  our  promised 
tasCb  of  his  quality  as  a  poet : — 

•  To  make  my  lady's  obsequies. 

My  love  a  minster  wrought, 
And  in  the  chantry  service  there 

Was  sung  by  doleful  thought. 
The  tapers  were  of  burning  sighs, 

That  life  and  odor  gave ;  * 

And  grief,  illuminid  by  tears. 

Irradiated  her  grave ; 
And  round  about,  in  quaintest  guise,  ^ 
Was  carved, — "  Within  this  tomb  theie  lies 
The  fairest  thing  to  mortal  eyes !"       *. 

Above  her  lieth  spread  a  tomb 

Of  gold  and  sapphires  blue : 
The  gold  doth  show  her  blessedness,    , 

The  sapphires  mark  her  true. 
For  blessedness  and  truth  in  her 

Were  livelily  portray'd^  ^ 
When  gracious  QodjJ^hoik  Air  hands^      ■ 

Her  wondrous  beaioty  made  : 
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She  was,  to  speak  without  disgaSse, 
The  fairest  thiog  to  mortal  eyes. 

No  more,  -no  more  I  My  heart  doth  faint, 

When  I  the  life  recall 
Of  her  who  lived  so  free  from  taint, 

So  virtaous  deemM  by  all : 
Who  io  herself  was  so  complete, 

I  think  that  she  was  ta*en, 
By  God,  to  feed  his  paradise, 

And  with  his  saints  to  reign. 
For  well  she  doth  become  the  skies, 
Whom,  while  on  earth,  each  one  did  prize, 
The  fairest  thing  to  mortal  eyes. 

We  now  come  to  the  fir»t  Duke  of  Orleans 
who  adcended  the  throne  of  France.  Louis, 
son  of  Charles,  was  born  at  Blois,  in  1462. 
He  will  doubtless  be  familiar  to  most  of  our 
readers,  figuring  so  graphically  as  he  does 
k  the  "  Qoentin  Durward  **  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  Louis  XL  compelled  him  to  marry 
his  deformed  and  sterile  daughter  Joan, 
threatening  him  with  death  by  drowning,  if 
he  refused.  Anne  de  Beanjeu,  the  other 
daughter  of  the  King,  loved  the  graceful 
Orleans,  who,  in  his  turn,  wooed  a  great 
many  fair  ladies  generally,  and  Aime  of  Bre- 
tagne  in  particular.  When  Anne  de  Bean- 
jeu became  Regent  for  the  youthful  Charles 
VIIL,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  plunged  into  an 
active  armed  opposition,  which  ultimately 
made  of  him  the  prisoner  of  that  Princess, 
who,  stung  by  the  spretcB  injuria  farmoi,  treat- 
ed him  with  an  atrocious  severity,  and  kept 
him,  during  a  portion  of  his  captivity,  chained 
in  an  iron  cfige,  like  a  wild  beast.  Her  desire 
was  to  compel  him  to  solicit  her  compassion, 
and  to  make  offer  of  his  love ;  but  Orleans 
bore  his  dreadful  fate  courageously  during 
five  years,  and  then  owed  his  liberation  to 
the  spontaneous  act  of  the  young  King 
Charles.  He  had,  in  the  mean  time, 
made  wise  use  of  the  hours  of  his  ad- 
versity; and  he  stepped  into  freedom  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  men  of  his  day. 
The  death  of  Charles  VIIL  left  the  throne 
open  to  him,  its  lawful  possessor.  He  stood 
by  the  deceased  monarch  with  salt  rheum 
upon  hb  eye-lashes,  and  resolution  at  his 
JiearL  Whither  this  latter  tended,  may  be 
seen  ia  the  fact,  that  Louis,  now  the  twelfth 
of  the  name,  not  only  buried  the  late  mon- 
arch at  his  own  expense,  but  married  that 
monarch's  widow.  The  relict  of  the  depart- 
ed sovereign  was  that  An^ie  of  Bretagne  of 
wh^s^we  have  already  spoken.  She  and 
Louis  hltek^en  lovers  in  their  younger  days ; 
but  they  made  but  a  very  discordant  pair  in 
the  maturer  yeai^of  less  passion,  and  more 
discretion.  Their  le(teri,  mdeed,  have  been 
\ 


cited  to  prove  the  contrary ;  and  these  do 
betray  a  most  orthodox  warmth  of  conjugal 
affecUon.  But  then  these  epistles  are  known 
to  be  from  the  hands  of  the  court  poets,^  who^ 
in  their  office  of  secretary,  took  all  their 
phraseology  from  an  Italian  vocabulary,  and 
had  a  supreme  contempt  for  veracity  and 
common  sense.  To  marry  Anne,  he  repudi- 
ated the  innocent  Joan ;  and,  on  the  death 
of  his  second  wife,  he  looked  towards  the 
court  of  our  Henry  VIIL,  and  solicited  from 
that  monarch  the  hand  of  his  gentle  stater, 
the  peerless  Mary  Tudor. 

Now,  if  Louis  of  Orleans  was  the  husband 
of  three  wives,  Mary  of  England  was  the  lady 
of  many  lovers, — herself  loving  but  one.  She 
had  been  wooed  by  Albert  of  Austria,  and 
Charles  of  Spain,  and  now  by  Louis  of 
France;  but  her  heart  was  with  Charles 
Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  who  was  the  most 
successful  of  the  lovers  after  all.  Sttfolk  is 
said  to  have  formed  part  of  the  escort  which 
accompanied  Mary  across  the  Channel. 
Among  her  ladies  was  a  Mistress  Anne 
Boleyne,  a  vivacious  girl,  who  lost  her  feli- 
city in  achieving  greatness.  St.  Wulphran, 
to  whom  the  last  prayers  of  the  wedding- 
party  were  addressed  before  going  on  board, 
ill  repaid  their  pious  zeal.  After  roUing 
about  for  many  hours  in  the  most  tub-like 
of  ships,  knights  and  ladies  were  flung  ashore 
on  a  desolate  part  of  the  French  coast,  oa 
which  they  pitched  their  tents,  beneath 
whose  sheltering  canvas  they  smoothed 
their  ruffled  plumes,  shook  out  their  silks, 
and  calmed  their  grievously  tormented  sto- 
machs. 

The  "Pearl  of  England,"  as  Mary  was 
styled  by  her  fond  brother  Henry  VIIL,  set 
up  her  hasty  but  splendid  *'  state'*  in  a  rude 
hut,  which  was  turned,  for  the  nonce,  into  a 
palace,  whither  the  Boulognese  flocked  m 
crowds  to  admire  the  gorgeousness  of  her 
trousseau  and  general  appointments.  She 
was  exquisite  in  her  grace  and  accomplish- 
ments. "  Madame  Marie  d'Angleterre'  won 
f olden  opinkms  from  all  who  looked  upon 
en  They  were  dazzled  with  the  gems  she 
wore,  set  by  the  artistic  hands  of  "  Master 
William  Verner ;"  and  if  our  readers  are  de- 
sirous to  peruse  the  detailed  inventory  of  all  . 
the  wealth  which  accompanied  the  '*  Flower 
of  England," — a  young  blossom  to  be  grafted 
on  an  old  and  withered  stem, — they  will  find 
it  in  the  business-like  book  of  accounts  of 
Andrew  of  Worcester. 

Marie  moved  slowly  on  to  Abbeville,  where 
Louis  impatiently  waited  the  arrival  of  his 
young  bnde.    His  impatience  got  the  better 
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of  his  gout ;  and,  swallowing  some  stinonlat- 
ing  drugs  to  steady  hb  nerves  and  strength- 
en his  sinews,  and  under  pretence  of  a  hunt- 
ing-match,  he  gallopped  through  the  gates 
of  Ahbeville,  for  the  purpose  of  sooner  he- 
hdiding  his  bride.  He  was  attended  by  a 
most  glorious  company: — a  more  brilliant 
had  not  passed  beneath  the  arclllrays  of  the 
ramparts  since  the  morning  on  which  Philip 
of  Valoia  passed  by  the  same  outlet  to  meet 
the  English  army  and  an  overthrow  !i{)on 
the  bloody  field  of  Oressy.  When  the  pro- 
cession of  the  bride,  and  that  peerless  lady 
on  her  palfrey,  came  in  view,  the  shattered 
King  felt  something  like  young  blood  within 
bis  veins.  He  put  spurs  to  his  steed,  charged 
close  up  to  the  side  of  the  Princess,  gazed 
into  her  face  and  radiant  eyes,  and  then, 
dapping  his  feeble  hands,  he  uttered  his  or- 
dinary oath,  invoking  all  the  fiends  in  Tophet 
to  seize  him,  if  '*  Madame  Marie"  were  not 
twice  as  beautiful  as  report  had  pronounced 
her  to  be.  The  royal  pair  rode  on,  side  by 
side,  in  advance  of  the  double  escort;  and  if 
Suffolk  looked  upon  them,  he  might  have 
sung,— 

Ah,  qu'il  soit  Roi !    Mais  quMl  me  porte  envie ; 
J*ai  votre  c(Bur, — je  suis  plus  Roi  que  lui. 

The  marriage,  after  a  world  of  tedious  ce- 
remony, took  place  in  the  church  of  St. 
Wulphran,  at  Abbeville.  An  old  ^*  custom 
of  the  country"  had  well-nigh  determi9ed 
Louis  to  have  his  wedding  solemnized  in 
another  city ;  but  he  was  gained  over  by  a 
speech  of  the  mayor,  who  said,  **  Sire,  you 
may  wed  here  without  breaking  our  old  ec- 
clesiastical law,  which  no  longer  exists,  and 
which  used  to  forbid  husbands  to  dwell  in 
company  with  their  wives  during  three  whole 
days  and  nights  after  the  celebration  of  their 
»  nuptials."  The  matrimonial  crown  was  only 
worn  by  Mary  for  only  three  brief  months. 
The  way  of  life  of  Louis  daring  that  period 
would  have  killed  a  stronger  man.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1516,  his  excesses  shook  him  off  from 
the  tree  of  life, — fruit  withered  and  rotten, 
— into  the  grave  beneath. 

To  follow  the  fortunes  of  our  English  Mary 
/or  a  moment  further,  we  may  state  that,  in 
anoUier  three  months,  she  was  the  happy 
wife  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk.  Of  this  union 
there  survived  but  two  daughters, — Eleanor 
and  Frances.  Frances  espoused  Grey,  Mar- 
(j^uis  of  Dorset;  on  whom  was  conferred  the 
t^  of  Duke  of  Suffolk ;  and  the  most  cele- 
brated and  unhappy  of  whose  children  was 
that  Lady  Jatte  Grey,  whose  descent  from 


Mary  Tudor  brought  her  to  a  momentary 
enjoyment  of  a  throne,  and,  finally,  to  the 
block.  The  dust  of  Mary  lies  beneath  the 
altar  of  the  old  abbey  church  at  Bury  St. 
Edmund's;  and  snmmer  tourists  could  not 
possibly  make  a  more  agreeable  or  a  cheaper 
trip,  than  by  steaming  from  the  Thames  to 
Ipswich,  up  the  beautiful  river  Orwell,  and 
thence  proceeding  to  the  picturesque  city 
of  the  royal  martyr  of  England's  early  days. 
In  the  person  of  that  King,  who  was  once 
noble-minded  enough  to  say  that  Louis  XII. 
had  no  recollection  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  was  extinguished  the  first 
lineal  branch  of  the  Orleans  of  the  Yalois 
race.  The  new  monarch  was  Francis  I.  (of 
Angoul6me,)  cousin  of  the  late  King,  who 
conferred  the  ducal  title,  whose  descent  we 
are  tracing,  upon  his  second  son,  Henry,* 
bom  in  1518.  Henry  was  that  precocious 
Prince  who,  at  fifteen,  kissed  the  slipper,  and 
made  himself  the  amorous  slave,  of  Diana 
de  Poictiers,  for  whom  he  buik  the  regal 
bower  of  Fjntainebleau.  Henry,  as  King, 
would  have^en  more  inclined  to  grant  to- 
leration to  the  Huguenots,  but  for  the  per- 
suasion of  his  orthodox  concubine.  We  now 
arrive  at  a  period,  of  which  we  have  fully 
treated  in  a  previous  number, — the  period  of 
the  greatness  of  the  Quises.  We  may,  there- 
fore, pass  lightly  over  it  in  this  place.  Con- 
fining ourselves  simply  to  the  line  of  Orleans, 
it  must  suffice  to  state,  that  when  Henry  be- 
came the  successor  of  his  elder  brother  Fran- 
cis, the  title  of  Duke  of  Orleans  fell  to  his 
younger  brother  Charles.  The  latter  was 
famed  for  his  fiery  courage  and  girl -like 
beauty,  his  gay  spirit  and  reckless  career, 
which  was  cut  short,  at  Boulogne,  by  a  fever. 
The  title  was  then  conferred  on  Louis,  the 
second  son  of  Henry  II.  This  little  Duke 
departed  from  that  and  all  other  worldly 
greatness,  at  the  early  age  of  one  year  and 
nine  months.  Henry  then  conferred  it  upon 
his  brother  Charles,  who  was  afterwards 
"  damned  to  everlasting  fame"  as  Charles 
IX.,  the  murderer  of  his  Protestant  subjects. 
When  this  sovereign  came  to  the  throne,  he 
added  the  title  of  Orleans  to  that  of  Anjou, 
already  worn  by  his  brother  Henry,  some 
time  King  of  Poland,  and  subsequently  King 
of  France,  under  the  style  and  title  of  King 
Henry  III.» — the  slayer  of  the  great  Guise, 
and  the  slain  of  the  Dominican  Jacques  C]|^ 
ment.  Henry  III.,  when  Kin^,  r  jMenei  ^^ 
duchy  onf  his  mother,  CatheriqjMlt^  Jifefruct 
That  eiemplary  lady  enjoyed  duchy  then 
thereof  during  life;  and  t]^ — but  without 
(1589)  reverted  to  the  cr^ 
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possessiBg  a  Doke,  until  after  the  wars  of 
the  League,  and  the  period ''of  the  peaceful 
days  of  "Henri  Quatre,"  the  successor  of 
Henry  III.  With  the  latter  closed  the  line 
of  Dukes  of  the  second  hranch»  that  of 
Angoul^me-Valois,  We  now  come  to  the 
third  and  last  race, — the  Dukes  of  Orleans 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon. 

In  the  year  1697,  a  second  son  was  bom 
to  Henri  Quatre  and  Marie  de  Medicis.  At 
the  mature  age  of  sixteen  davs  old,  be 
was  created  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  decorated 
with  the  chief  military  honors  which  the 
royal  father  had  to  bestow.  Deans  and  sub- 
deans  rushed  into  pedantic  poetry ;  and,  in 
very  crippled  Latin  verse,  foretold  the  future 
greatness  and  happiness  of  the  little  Duke; 
whose  destiny  they  had  thus  no  sooner  set- 
•tled,  than  he  straightway  died,  to  shame  the 
prophets;  and  on  tbe  coffin^of  the  child,  in 
his  fourth  year,  was  coined  the  lie,  that 
therein  reposed  **  the  most  high  and  puissant 
Prince,'*  with  a  long  line  of  sounding  titles, 
to  give  dignity  to  the  mendacitiL 

Henri  ^stowed  the  lapsed  mical  title  of 
Orleans  upon  his  third  son,  Gaston,  a  Prince 
who  was  so  named  after  the  famous  warrior, 
Gaston  de  Foix  ;  whom  he  further  resembled 
by  wearing  a  sword  on  his  thigh,  a  sash 
across  his  breast,  and  a  plumed  cap  upon 
his  head ;  but,  unlike  the  noble  De  Foix,  he 
had  neither  courage  to  wield  his  sword,  nor 
a  heart  true  to  any  cause,  nor  a  head  fur- 
nished with  brains  enough  to  hint  to  him  the 
consequences  of  his  own  folly.  **  Monsikur," 
as  he  was  called,  did  not  succeed  to  the  title 
of  Orleans  until  he  had  advanced  to  man- 
hood. In  the  mean  time,  his  youth  was 
passed  amid  a  perplexing  multiplicity  of 
teachers.  By  some  he  was  taught  to  be  a 
bigot ;  by  others,  a  hypocrite ;  by  a  third,  a 
pedant ;  while  the  ex-soldier,  D'Ornano,  was 
80  wroth  with  the  innate  obstinacy  of  his 
pupil,  that  he  used  to  walk  abroad  with  a 
couple  of  rods  tied  to  his  waist.  These  he 
was  constantly  holding  up,  in  terrorem,  above 
the  royal  pupil's  person ;  but  their  descent 
was  ever  deprecated  by  Madame  d'Omano ; 
and  this  farce  was  so  constantly  played,  that 
Gaston  came,  at  last,  to  look  upon  the  rods 
with  no  more  respect  than  what  he  threw 
.  away  upon  the  wearer.  He  was  naturally 
^ykncourteous  and  rude ;  so  much  so,  that  on 
one  occasK  1,  having  treated  with  coarse  in- 
dmity  tHiavgentlemen  of  his  chamber,  his 
tut^fCcal  ^en  up  the  scullions  from  the  kit- 
chen, to  y^iie  upon  a  prince  who  knew  not 
how  to  aecepk  the  attendance  of  men  of 
father  rank.    T^  was  the  most  pracUcally 


useful  lesson  which  he  ever  received  from 
any  of  his  preceptors. 

At  an  early  age  be  was  married,  sorely 
against  his  will,  to  Mademoiselle  de  Montpen'^ 
sier,  of  the  turbulent  house  of  Guise.  The 
vast  fortune  of  the  lady  alone  reconciled  the 
recalcitrant  bridegroom,  whose  own  immer^ 
fortune,  browed  on  him  with  the  title  of 
Duke  of  Orleans,  was  not  sufficient  for  his 
great  appetite  for  filthy  lucre.  His  whole 
lif#was  engaged  in  conspiring,  and  in  b* 
traying  his  confederates.  He  really  seemed 
to  delight  in  conducting  them  into  danger, 
and  in  refusing  to  help  them  out  of  it,  even 
when  lie  had  bpit  to  extend  his  band  to  do 
so.  He  was  as  unstable  as  water,  and  eo 
infirm  of  purpose,  as  to  be  always  of  the  ad- 
vice of  the  last  comer.  He  maintained  a 
most  regal  state  in  his  splendid  palace,  the 
chief  saloons  in  which,  however,  were  devo- 
ted to  the  purpose  of  a  common  gambling- 
house.  He  himself  played  deeply :  nor  was 
play  his  only  vice.  He  was  faithless,  both 
as  husband  and  subject, — untrue  alike  to  con- 
sort and  to  king ;  and  as  to  tbe  sacred  truth, 
he  had  no  more  scruple  in  violating  it,  when 
it  suited  his  purpose,  than  has  that  exem- 
plary personage,  Nicholai,  Czar  of  all  the 
Russias!  The  ^'parole  de  geniilkomme**  of 
the  latter  prince  is  about  of  as  much  value 
as  that  of  Mascarille. 

The  only  trace  of  intellectuality  in  Gaston 
was  in  the  debating  club  which  he  kept  at 
hi|  house,  where  questions  of  interest  were 
discussed,  but  where,  as  in  the  conversational 
circles  of  Tiberius,  every  guest  was  required 
to  be  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  master  of 
the  house.  Gaston,  too,  was  famous  for  the 
Haroun  Alraschid  sort  of  propensity  which 
he  had  for  running  about  the  streets  in  dis- 
guise, and  in  search  of  adventures.  He  often 
found  more  than  he  sought:  and  returned 
to  his  residence,  at  dawn,  with  tattered  cloak,  # 
cudgelled  sides,  and  very  unedified  brains. 

Gaston  of  Orleans  was  of  that  timidity  of 
spirit,  and  weakness  of  principle,  which  may 
drive  men  into  mean  crimes,  but  which  will 
never  lead  them  to  the  commission  of  even 
small  virtues.  He  was  essentially  stupid, 
and  yet  not  uninformed ;  for,  in  middle  age, 
he  was  a  great  and  a  good  reader.  But  so 
was  the  Emperor  Claudius,  without  being 
for  it  a  bit  tbe  better  man.  In  1627,  his 
wife  died  in  giving  birth  to  a  daughter ;  and 
Gaston,  who  looked  to  the  throne  as  his  own, 
— ^for  his  brother,  Louis  XIII.,  was  childless, 
— ^two  days  after  the  death  of  his  consort, 
was  laughingly  canvassing  the  names  of  high- 
born laSes,  worthy  to  succeed  to  her  place. 
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and  help  to  found  a  dynasty.    He  aimed  at 
achieving  what  his  brother,  and  his  brother's 
minister,  Richelieu,  aimed  to  extinguish, — 
popular  liberty ;  and  all  three  had  the  same 
selfish  end  in  view, — individual  profit.     The 
ochlocracy  of  the  fatucbourgs,  however,  re- 
cognized in  Gaston  their  coming  man ;  and 
when  he  appeared  in  the  streets,  his  passage 
was  hailed  with  shouts  of  "  Vive  la  Uberti 
du  piupleP*  at  which  Gaston  encouragingly 
«miled,  as  £galil6,  in  similar  circumstances, 
did  after  him.     He  privately  married  M^ry 
of  Lorraine ;  but  bis  union  with  that  lady  did 
not  prevent  him  from  being  the  very  mean- 
est and  most  heartless  of  seducers ;  and  he 
wore  a  gay  ^r  amid  it  all,  until  his  brother 
Louis  XIII.,  after    twenty-three    years  of 
sterile  union  with  Anne  of  Austria,  became 
the  father  of  a  Dauphin,  whose  birth  flung 
down  Orleans  from  the  height  of  his  great- 
ness and  expectations.    The  King,  we  know 
not  wherefore,  insisted  upon  the  Duke  going 
through  the  form  of  a  second  and  public 
marriage    with    Mary    of    Lorraine.      The 
Church  was  reluctant  to  sanction  a  ceremony 
which  appeared  to  throw  invalidity  on  the 
privately  celebrated  rite ;  but  the  Archbishop 
of  Paria  cleverly  surmounted  the  difficulty ; 
and  when  he  had  pronounced  the  words, 
**Ego  vot  conjungOy'  he  added  "/»  quantum 
opus  est;'  and  so  saved   the  honor  of  the 
Church,  and   the  inviolability  of  her  ordi- 
nances. 

The  new  Duchess  of  Orleans  was  a  lady 
of  many  charms,  but  without  the  energy  to 
make  them  available.  She  was  said  to  be 
pretty,  without  even  looking  so ;  and  witty, 
without  ever  letting  it  be  known.  Like  the 
lady  in  the  satire,  who  "  was  not  bom  to 
carry  her  own  weight," — who  could  not 
move  across  a  room  without  foreign  aid,  and 
who  ever 

Spoke  with  sncb  a  dying  fall, 
That  Betty  rather  saw  than  heard  the  call, — 

she  was  subject,  or  thought  herself  subject, 
to  fainting  fits;  and  her  husband  used  to 
witness  their  recurrence  with  undisguised 
laughter.  He  probably  looked  upon  them 
as  counterfeits ;  for,  commonly,  he  did  not 
•  lack  courtesy  towards  his  lady.  She  was, 
however,  undoubtedly,  the  type  of  the  **  lack 
adaisical"  fine  lady  whom  Dr.  Young  has 
so  graphically  painted : — 

The  motion  of  her  lips  and  meaning  eye 
Piece  out  the  idea  her  faint  words  deny. 
O  listen  with  attention  most  profonnd ! 
Her  voice  ia  bat. the  shadow  of  a  sound. 


And  help,  O  help !  her  spirits  are  so  dead, 
One  hand  scarce  lifts  the  other  to  her  hesld. 
If  there  a  stubborn  pin  it  triumphs  o'er, 
She  pants,  she  sinks  away,  she  is  no  more ! 
\j^i  the  robust  and  the  gigantic  carve. 
Life  is  not  worth  so  much ; — she*d  rather  starve : 
But  chew  she  must  herself; — ah  !  cruel  fate, 
That  Roxalinda  can't  by  proxy  eat '. 

It  is  astonishing  how  long  the  languid  lady 
ruled  the  realms  of  ton.  Laziness  was  as 
strong  in  them  as  in  Lawrence's  dog,  which 
was  too  lazy  to  bark  unless  it  could  lean  its 
head  against  a  wall. 

We  cannot  trace  the  career  of  the  Duke 
through  the  half-farce,  half- tragedy  of  the 
Fronde, — that  sanguinary  comedy,  in  which 
the  actors  struggled  for  power,  and  slew  one 
another,  now  with  sharp-pointed  epigrams, 
and  anon   with    as  sharp>pointed   swords.* 
Gaston  behaved    throughout    like    a  man 
coveting  a  pinze  which  he  had  not  the  cou- 
rage boldly  to  strike  for.     No  so  his  mascu- 
line daughter,    the    ereat    Madbmoisbllb, 
whose  memoirs  are  full  of  far  more  extraor- 
dinary incidents  than  were  ever  invented  by 
the  hot  and  perplexity-stricken  brains  of  fic- 
tion.   Her  sire  used  the  daughter  throughout 
the  entire  plot,  only  to  betray  her  when  it 
was  failing,  and  to  abuse  her  when  it  had 
exploded.     Their  quarrels  were  of  the  most 
ignoble  quality  ;  but,  with  all  her  faults,  the 
daughter  was  of  a  far  more  heroic  mould 
than  her  sire.     The  latter,  when  profit  was 
no  longer  to  be  made  by  plotting,  gave  up 
the  vocation;   and,  on  being  reconciled  to 
Louis  XIV.,  celebrated  the  peace  between 
himself  and  his  royal  nephew,  by  giving  to 
the  latter  a  dinner;  but  the  banquet  was  of 
such  detestable  quality,  that  the  young  mon- 
arch rose  from  it  disgusted,  and  retired  with 
a  sense  of  insult  which  he  never  forgave. 
Gaston,  thereupon,  withdrew  into  private 
life,  where,  so   strangely  constituted  were 
princes  then,  he  took  a  mistress,  with  whom 
he  indulged  in  religious  pursuits.     Thrice 
a  day  did  this  worthy  couple  afford  the  con- 
gregation assembled  at  the  church  which 
they  frequented,  the  edifying  exhibition  of 
a  prince  and  his  concubine  seriously  '^  trans* 
acting     their     worship."    When   he   died, 
exhausted  in  body  and  reputation,  was  it 
wonderful    that    France     exclaimed,    like 
Shakspeare's    sentinel  —  "  For    this   relief 
much  thanks  r* 

Loms  XIII.,  the  feeble  heir  of  a  mighty 
sire,  was  the  father  of  two  sons  bom  late  in 
wedlock.  The  first'  of  these  boys  was  Louis, 
afterwards  the  Fo'^^th  of  that  name ;  and 
the  other,  Philip?  .S  «,  "^  hb  cradle,  bore  the 
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title  of  AnjoQ,  exchanging  it  in  after-life  for 
that  of  Orleans,  which  had  been  worn  by  his 
worthless  uncle,  Gaston.  From  him  was 
lineally  descended  that  Louis  Philippe  whose 
name  pointed  to  his  double  descent ; — from 
Philippe  on  the  paternal  side,  and  from  Louis' 
the  XIY.,  through  his  mother,  who  was  the 
granddaughter  of  the  Count  of  Toulouse  ; — 
the  Count  being  one  of  the  legitimatized 
children  of  the  Grand  Monarque  and  Madame 
de  Montespan. 

Before  the  accession  of  Louis  XIV.,  the 
friends  of  his  brother  Philippe  Hffected  to 
look  upon  him  as  the  son  of  Mazarin.  Anne 
of  Austria,  however,  was  innocent  of  the  im- 
plied accusation.  The  charge  was,  neverthe- 
less, well  remembered  in  the  Orleans  family. 
Prior  to  the  period  when  Louis  Philippe  sat 
in  the  seat  of  Charles  X.,  the  former  had  ever 
a  sneer  ready  to  fling  at  the  asserted  legiti- 
macy of  Louis  XIV. ;  but  no  sooner  had  that 
same  Louis  Philippe  become  King  of  the 
French,  than  he  was  heard  to  declare,  that 
he  was  proud  of  his  descent  from  the  Great 
monarch,  although  he  could  only  claim  the 
honor  through  that  monarch's  illegitimate 
offspring. 

Philip  of  Orleans,  brother  of  Louis  XIV., 
was  a  small,  bright-eyed,  dark-haired  boy, 
with  the  nose  of  a  man  and  the  mouCh  of  a 
doll.  He  was  clever,  but  shy,  and  loved 
rather  to  be  with  the  ladies,  than  playing  at 
soldiers  with  the  Utile  lords.  As  those 
ladies  were  not  remarkable  for  their  refine- 
ment or  morals,  the  training  of  the  young 
Prince  was  in  the  highest  degree  pernicious. 
He  lost  his  father  in  1643,  before  he  himself 
had  attained  his  third  year.  From  that  time, 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  conspiracy  to 
oppose  his  progress  in  all  useful  knowledge. 
When  a  boy,  his  tutors,  appointed  for  form's 
sake,  were  ordered  by  Mazarin  to  keep  him 
in  ignorance,  lest  he  should,  by  natural  apti- 
tude and  their  aid,  become  wiser  than  his 
brother,  the  King.  The  priestly  teachers 
obeyed  the  commands  of  their  ecclesiastical 
superior,  and  even  went  a  little  beyond  their 
comoiission.  They  not  only  made  him  the 
pupil  of  folly,  but  the  slave  of  sin.  His  igno» 
ranee  was  deplorable.  Even  when  he  had 
grown  to  man's  estate,  he  was  often  unable 
to  read  his  own  writing;  and  all  that  he 
cared  for  was  riotous  living,  destructive 
gambling,  painted  courtesans,  and  gay  cos- 
tumes. 

He  was  brave  enough  to  excite  the  jealousy 
of  the  royal  brother,  who  was  the  object  of 
his  contempt  or  fear,  in  whose  presence  he 
trembled  with  nervous  excitement,  and  who 


refused  him  military  employment,  lest  thel 
reputation  of  Philip  should  throw  a  shade  over 
his  own.  And  yet  his  boldness  in  battle  was 
marked  by  the  effeminate  anxiety  which  cha- 
racterized Pompey's  legion  of  blooming  youths 
— an  anxiety  to  preserve  the  utmost  beauty 
of  dress  and  feature  amid  the  turmoil  of  war» 
so  destructive  of  both.  He  was  most  at  home 
in  a  ball,  where,  after  all,  he  looked  ridicu- 
lous enough,  dancing,  like  a  lady,  in  high- 
heeled  shoes,  in  order  to  remedy  his  want  of 
stature.  Though  twice  marritd,  he  never 
knew  the  gentle  influences  of  honest  affection. 
He  never  loved  any  one  thing  on  earth, — 
save  church  bells  when  they  were  ringing  the 
vigil  of  the  dead.  He  would  then  go  miles 
to  listen  to  the  lugubrious  chimes, — driven 
by  the  same  impulse  that  made  George  Sel- 
wyn  cross  seas  to  be  present  at  hangings  and 
quarterings. 

In  1661,  the  Duke  married  Henrietta,  the 
last  child  of  Charles  I.,  on  whom  her  sire's 
eyes  never  jested,  and  whose  birthplace  was 
in  the  mansion  of  the  Russells  at  Exeter,  on 
the  site  now  occupied  in  that  ancient  city  by 
"  Bedford  Row."  The  little  Princess  had 
been  christened  a  Protestant ;  but  soon  after 
Lady  Morton  had  dexterously  smuggled  her 
into  France,  she  was,  without  asking  her  con- 
sent, affiliated  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  Thb 
qualified  her  to  be  the  bride  of  Philip.  The 
latter,  having  had  conferred  on  him  the  fief 
of  Orleans,  held  by  his  uncle  Gaston,  the  late 
Duke,  was  no  mean  match  for  a  disinherited 
and  fugitive  Princess.  The  nuptials  were 
celebrated  during  the  season  of  Lent,  1661 ; 
and  as  the  season  necessitated  maimed  rites 
and  some  privacy,  all  France  augured  that 
the  wedded  life  which  commenced  without  a 
ball,  would  infallibly  end  with  a  murder. 
And  so  it  did. 

Louis  XIV.  hated  Henrietta  until  she  be- 
came the  wife  of  his  brother,  and  then  his 
affection  was  far  warmer  than  was  authorized 
by  the  respective  positions  of  the  two  parties. 
Henrietta,  too,  had  other  lovers;  and  the 
intrigues  which  ensued,  to  keep  the  respec* 
tive  lovers  ignorant  of  each  other,  and  the 
ducal  husband,  who  was  himself  a  monster  of 
infidelity,  blind  to  the  guilty  conduct  of  his 
wife,  are  enough  to  convey  despair  into  the 
soul  of  any  one  but  a  Spanish  play-wright, 
who  lives  by  inventing  impossible  plots. 
They  who  care  to  study  this  unclean,  unpro- 
fitable, and  highly-perplexinff  chapter,  may 
find  more  to  puzzle  than  to  edify  them  in  the 
Memoirs  of  Henrietta,  by  the  Countess  de 
Lafayette. 

The  character  of  the  individual,  and  of  the 
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times  alsOy  is,  perhaps,  best  exemplified  m  the 
missioii  wbioh  was  confided  to  Henrietta  by 
her  brother-in-law,,  Louis  XIV.  That  King 
was  desirous  of  securing  the  alliance  of  our 
Charles  II.»  in  his  attempt  to  suppress  civil 
and  religious  liberty  in  the  Dutch  dominions. 
Henrietta  was  sent  over  to  England,  to  buy 
her  brother  with  a  double  bribe, — a  heavy 
purse  and  a  lightly-priDcipIed  lady.  From 
the  hands  of  his  own  sister,  that  **  most  reli- 
gious  and  gracious  king"  accepted  both ;  and, 
after  all,  defrauded  his  purchaser !  Charles 
was  so  pleased  with  his  painted  sepulchre  of 
a  mistress,  Mdle.  Kerouaille,  that  he  created 
her  Duchess  of  Portsmouth ;  and  Louis  XIV. 
was  so  delighted  with  her  ready  betrayal*  to 
him  of  Charles's  secrets,  that  he  presented 
her  with  a  title  and  estate  in  France.  Such 
was  the  precious  trio  who  thought  to  set  up 
Absolutism  and  Popery  on  the  pedestal  from 
which  they  had  been  overthrown  by  the 
stern  and  earnest  men  of  England,  in  days 
gone  by. 

When  Henrietta  rejoined  her  husband,  she 
met  with  but  a  sorry  reception.  The  Duke 
of  Orleans  had  been  opposed  to  the  visit  made 
by  her  to  this  country ;  and  rumor  was  so 
busy  with  the  name  of  the  Duchess,  as  to  her 
acts  in  her  native  country,  that  her  husband 
had  some  reason  to  account  her  as  being 
almost  as  worthless  a  personage  as  himself. 
Shortly  after  her  return  to  France,  she  was 
efifectually  poisoned,  but  in  the  most  bun- 
gling of  methods.  A  drugged  draught  of  suc- 
cory water  slew  the  daughter  of  our  Charles 
I. ;  and  before  Bossuet  had  well-nigh  mut- 
tered a  hasty  prayer  over  her,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  was  ransacking  his  wife's  writing- 
desk.  She  had  died  unblusbingly,  with  an 
assertion  of  her  fidelity  to  him.  In  proof 
that  he  believed  it,  the  Duke  sat  down  to  read 
all  bis  consort's  private  correspondence ;  and  if 
he  found  no  proof  therein  of  her  guilt,  it  was 
simply  for  the  reason  that  every  letter  was  in 
a  cipher  that  defied  discovery.  The  foiled 
husband  found  a  retributive  pleasure  in  ar- 
ranging the  splendid  funeral  ceremony  of  his 
deceased  consort,  in  which  he  displayed  the 
most  unimpeachable  taste,  and  the  utmost 
amount  of  heartlessness.  He  was  as  plea- 
santly employed,  at  a  subsequent  perioid,  in 
getting  up  the  ceremonial  of  the  marriage  of 
his  reluctant  daughter  to  the  King  of  Spain  ; 
and  when  the  broken-hearted  bri^  went  forth 
to  the  splendid  misery  which  Raited  her, 
she  found,  in  the  gentleman-usher  provided 
for  her  by  her  father's  care,  the  Clipvalier  de 
Lorrainey  who  was  the  murderer  of  her  mo- 


This  poor  Queen  perished  like  that  mother, 
— by  poison.  Her  little  sister  married  into 
the  then  ducal  family  of  Savoy,  from  which 
the  present  royal  family  of  Sardinia  is  de- 
scended. In  that  family  are*  to  be  found  the 
sole  surviving  representatives  of  the  Stuarts ; 
and  in  that  direction  is  allegiance  ready  to  be 
offered  by  those  English  Ultramontanists  who 
deem  Victoria  an  usurper,  because  she  inhe- 
rits from  Elizabeth,  whom  they  impudently 
pronounce  illegitimate. 

Philip  of  Orleans  remedied  the  imaginary 
sorrows  of  his  widowhood,  by  espousing 
Charlotte  Elizabeth  of  fttvaria.  This  Prin- 
cess was  a  plain,  swarthy,  not  over-clean,  but 
thoroughly  honest,  lady.  She  hated  affecta- 
tions of  every  kind,  and  invariably  called 
every  thing  by  its  proper  name.  She  was 
terribly  coarse ;  but  under  the  coarseness  lay 
the  jewel,  virtue.  Her  appetite  was  rather 
that  of  a  pioneer  than  a  Princess ;  and  she 
ate  and  drank  more  like  a  dragoon  than  a 
Duchess.  She  only  confessed  to  one  sort  of 
delicacy, — a  delicacy  of  stomach ;  for  which 
her  remedy  was  German  sausage,  and  plen- 
ty of  it  I  As  for  the  delicacy  which  could  be 
riiffled  by  the  universal  profiigacy  that  reign- 
ed around  her,  it  did  not  exist  in  her.  She 
wrapped  herself  in  the  mantle  of  her  own 
good  mtentions ;  chronicled  (and  how  graphi- 
cally !)  the  sayings  and  doings  of  all  around 
hir;  and  laughed  loudest,  and  on  best 
grounds,  at  those  who  pretended  to  laueh  at 
her.  She  was  terribly*  ugly  everywhere, 
except  in  her  heart;  and  people  who  were 
fine  enough  to  faint  almost  on  looking  at  her, 
were  ready  to  kiss  her  for  her  honest  wit  and 
her  charitable  deeds.  The  least  honest  act 
of  which  she  was  guilty,  was  in  abjuring 
Lutheranism,  in  order  to  marry  a  worthless 
Papist ;  but  she  intimates  that  she  had  been 
so  badly  taught,  that  she  had  nothing  to  ab- 
jure ;  and  she  was  so  ill  instructed  after  her 
*'  conversion,"  that  she  found  there  was  no- 
thing to  learn :  so  that  she  was  in  the  actual 
position  of  "  as  you  were  1" 

Of  her  intimate  life  with  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  she  says,  "  It  was  very  unpleasant 
to  sleep  with  Monsieur.  He  could  not  bear 
that  any  one  should  touch  him  during  his 
slumbers ;  consequently,  I  had  to  sleep  at 
the  very  edge  of  the  bed,  whence  I  often 
tumbled  out  on  the  ground  like  a  sack.  I 
was,  therefore,  enchanted  when  Monsibur, 
in  all  friendship,  and  without  a  quarrel,  pro- 
posed that  we  should  have  separate  rooms." 
The  Duke,  however,  compelled  his  excel- 
lent wife  to  receive  the  ^*  ladies"  whom  he 
most  admired ;  but  the  rough  courtesy  of  the 
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Duchess  was  something  like  stripes  and  salt 
to  her  husband's  mistresses.  She  loved  to 
scarify  these  creatures,  and  then  pour  brine, 
instead  of  balm,  into  the  quivering  flesh. 
She  did  not  spare  Maintenon  herself ;  and  the 
widow  of  Scarron,  and  wife  of  Louis,  stood  in 
the  utmost  horror  and  dread  of  the  terrible 
Duchess. 

She  was  preeminently  proud  ;  and,  per- 
haps, that  pride  was  never  so  irremediably 
wounded,  as  when  her  son,  the  Duke  de 
Chartres,  was  driven  into  a  marriage  with 
Mademoiselle  de  Blois,  natural  daughter  of 
Louis  XIL  by  Mad^ne  de  Montespan.  "If 
the  shedding  of  my  blood,"  she  says,  ''could 
have  prevented  the  marriage  of  my  son,  I 
would  have  given  it  freely.'*  Nothing  could 
win  her  consent  to  the  match.  That  of  her 
husband  and  their  son  was  gained  by  the 
godly  persuasion  of  that  apostolic  man,  the 
fiimous,  or  infamous,  Dubois.  Her  behavior 
on  the  evening  of  the  marriage  was  that  of  a 
fury  ;  but  it  had  its  comic  side,  too.  "  On 
leaving  the  table,  at  the  close  of  the  circle 
in  the  King's  chamber,  his  Majesty  made 
Madame  a  very  marked  and  a  very  low  bow, 
during  which  she  wheeled  round  so  nicely  on 
her  heel,  that  when  the  King  raised  his  head, 
he  saw  nothing  but  her  back,  advanced  one 
step  towards  the  door."  When  her  son  came 
up  to  her,  before  the  whole  court,  to  kiss 
her  hand,  she  dealt  him  a  slap  in  the  fa^e, 
which  sounded  like  a  pistol-shot,  which 
caused  a  general  •consternation,  and  which 
cost  the  bestower  of  it  the  annuity  which  had 
been  conferred  on  her  by  Louis  XIV. 

The  marriage  was  an  unhappy  one.  Louis 
bitterly  reproached  Orleans  for  the  infidelity 
of  his  son  to  the  youn^  wife ;  and  Orleans  as 
.  coarsely  reviled  Louis  for  expecting  the 
young  husband  to  behave  better  to  a  royal 
bastard.  The  princely  brothers  became  as 
blasphemingly  vulgar  as  two  grooms;  and 
were  only  rendered  calm  by  a  hint  froin.  a 
groom  of  the  chambers,  that  their  august 
observations  could  be  heard  jn  Jbalf-a-dozen 
rooms  of  the  palace*  They  parted  in  hot 
wrath.  Philip,  flurried  and  heated,  sat  down 
in  fierce  anger  to  dinner,  ate  voraciously, 
drank  deeply,  rode  hard  speedily  thereupon, 
and  then  went  to  sup  with  the  "  ladies  of  St. 
Cloud."  Flushed  and  fiery,  he  again  indulged 
in  excesses,  against  which  he  hcui  long  li^en 
warned  by  his  physicians.  He  was  in  the 
act  of  raising  a  glass,  when  his  speech  be- 
came thick.  The  "ladies"  thought  he  was 
talking  Spanish,  and  laughed  outrageously. 
Amid  the  shouts,  the  Duke  rolled  over  on 
Uie  ground  insensible.    Soreaming  then  suc- 


ceeded to  laughter.  The  Duchefses  and 
Countesses  escaped  from  the  terrible  scene ; 
and  their  place  was  soon  after  taken  by  a 
Confessor,  Father  Le  Trevoux,  who  began 
cutting  jokes  to  excite  the  attention  of  the 
unconscious  Duke,  asking  him  if  he  did  not 
know  his  *'dear  darling  little  Father  Le 
Trevoux  ?"  Philip  died  June  9th,  1701.  A 
few  hours  afterwards,  the  King  was  heard 
rehearsing  part  of  an  opera  with  Madame  de 
Maintenon;  and,  on  the  same  evening,  ob- 
serving that  the  granddaughter  of  Philip, 
the  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  looked  sorrowful, 
he  wondered  "  what  ailed  the  chiW  !"  *and 
was  probably  surprised  at  hearing  the  Duke 
de  Montfort  remark,  on  being  asked  to  play 
cards,  that  he  thought  cards  not  exactly 
suitable,  seeing  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was 
not  yet  quite  cold.  As  for  the  widowed 
Duchess,  she  affected  neither  sorrow  nor  in- 
decent joy.  When  she  was  informed  that 
the  Inevitable  Angel  and  the  Inexpressible 
Change  had  descended  upon  Philip  of  Or- 
leans, **  Well,  then,"  was  her  comment,  "  let 
nobody  think  of  compelling  me  to  retire  into 
a  convent ;  for  I  won  t  go  there  !"  She  was 
bound,  by  her  marriage  contract,  to  retire 
either  to  a  convent,  or  to  the  gloomy  castle 
of  Montargis;  but  she  would  do  neither. 
She  remained  at  court  with  the  sanction  of 
the  King,  where  she  spent  her  life  in  writing 
volummous  letters,  in  which  she  abused  Ma- 
dame de  Maintenon,  reviled  the  Pope,  and 
made  smart  comments  upon  her  son. 

The  son  and  successor  of  the  last  Duke, 
named,  like  his  father,  Philip,  was  born  in 
1672  ;  and,  at  four  years  of  age,  the  sins  of 
the  father  were  visited  on  the  child,  in  the 
shape  of  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  so  severe,  that  its 
effects  were  recognizable  down  to  die  period 
when  another  .stroke  smote  him — when  a 
man — dead,  on  the  bosom  of  his  mistress. 
One  of  its  effects  was  an  extreme  weakness 
of  vision,  which  did  not,  however,  blind 
the  Prince  to  the  seductiveness  of  vice,  in 
which,  at  sixteen,  he  had  more  experience 
than  any  of  his  contemporaries  who  had 
attained  threescore.  Many  tutors  were  as- 
signed to  teach  the  boy,  who  had  graduated 
under  them  in  evil  knowledge,  until  he  vras 
given  to  the  fiendish  instruction  of  Dubois. 
This  notorious  personage,  of  the  rank  of  an 
Abb6,  was  the  son  of  a  provincial  apothecary, 
and  was  pmately  married  to  a  chambermaid. 
At  the  p^od  of  his  appointment  to  the 
guardianship  of  Philip,  he  was  sixteen  years 
older  tha§  his  ward.  Accomplished  as  Du- 
bois undoubtedly  was,  he  could  teach  his 
pupil  little ;  for  the  latter,  despite  his  profli- 
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ffacy,  had  fouad  time  to  amass  as  roach 
kDOwledge  as  the  Abb6,  who  had  no  occa- 
Bion  even  to  teach  him  to  be  an  atheist, 
although  the  tutor  did  his  best  to  keep 
him  so. 

At  seventeen,  the  hopeful  pupil  was  mar- 
ried, as  we  have  said,  to  Mademoiselle  de 
Blois,  natural  daughter  of  Louis  XI 7.  The 
youthful  profligate  was,  at  the  time«  leading  a 
more  than  usually  dissolute  life,  and  was  ad- 
dressing unholy  aspirations  to  the  Duchess 
de  Bourbon,  the  married  sister  of  the  bride. 
He  only  consented  to  the  marriage  on  the 
assurance  of  Dubois,  that  it  should  not  act 
as  an  obstacle  to  his  intercourse  with  bis 
sisterin-law.  We  will  not  permit  ourselves 
to  dwell  on  the  ostentation  with  which  this 
young  man  paraded  his  unclean  infamy. 
tiis  becoming  the  father  of  legitimate  child- 
ren by  no  means  tended,  as  it  often  does, 
and  always  should,  to  soften  and  puiify  the 
heart.  Endowed  with  vast  talents,  he  knew 
not  how  profitably  to  use  any,  except  in  the 
furtherance  of  vicious  enjoyments.  He  car- 
ried coach-loads  of  his  courtesans  wiih  him 
to  battle,  without  hearing  reproof  from  the 
King.  The  Monarch,  however,  was  reli- 
giously particular  touching  the  Duke*s  offi- 
cers on  the  staff.  He  refused  to  consent  to 
the  app(Hntment  of  one,  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  a  Jansenist,  and  that  such  a  nomina- 
tion would  be  a  scandal  to  orthodox  religion. 
"Your  Majesty  has  been  misinformed,"  said 
Orleans :  "  the  gentleman  is  not  a  Jansenist ; 
he  is  an  atheist,  and  believes  in  nothing." 
**  In  that  case,"  remarked  His  Most  Christian 
Majesty,  "I  consent  to  his  appointment; 
there  is  nothing  to  be  said  against  it !"  The 
field  to  which  such  appointment  had  refer- 
ence was  in  Spain,  where  the  Duke  acted 
with  courage  and  skill,  but  with  a  view  of 
securing  the  Spanish  crown  to  himself. 
Louis,  in  a  fit  of  angry  jealousy,  recalled 
him ;  and  the  hero  forgot  his  disappointment 
in  the  strange  pastime  which  he  enjoyed  with 
fak  by  far  too  well-beloved  daughter,  who 
had  married  the  Duke  de  Berri.  The  last- 
named  Prince  was  a  man  of  some  principle ; 
and  to  outrage  it,  Orleans  and  his  daughter 
used  to  indulge,  in  his  hearing,  in  filthiness 
of  conversation,  and  break  forth  into  inex- 
tinguishable laughter,  on  observing  how 
much  it  shocked  and  disgusted  him. 

The  King  affected  more  anger  than  he  felt 
at  this  conduct;  and  Orleans,  in  a  sort  of 
disgrace,  shut  himself  up  in  the  Palais  Royal, 
where  he  surrendered  himself  to  the  studies 
of  chemistry,  astrology,  alchemy,  and  poi- 
sons ;  and  passed  many  hours  in  attempts  to 
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raise  the  devil,  and  in  writing  squibs  against 
the  legitimacy  of  Louis  XIV.  The  Monarch 
was  highly  incensed  at  these  attacks,  which 
were  first  heard  of  in  Holland,  and  which, 
combined  with  the  fact,  that  his  legitimate 
heirs  were  being  fast  swept  away  by  the 
hand  of  Death,  drove  him  to  that  unconsti- 
tutional act  by  which  he  decreed,  that,  in 
default  of  a  lineal  heir,  his  crown  should  de* 
scend  to  the  eldest  of  his  male  illegitimate 
children,  all  of  whom  he  legitimatized,  and 
raised  ^to  an  equality  with  Princes  of  the 
blood.  Louis  died  soon  after,  in  1715;  and 
the  disregard  for  him  into  which  he  had  fallen 
is  well  exemplified  by  a  double  illustration. 
As  be  was  djing,  he  gazed  at*  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  and  said,"Madame,  my  sole  conso- 
lation is,  that  we  shall  soon  meet  again  beyond 
the  grave."  **Umph!"  muttered  the  lady, 
somewhat  too  audibly ;  "  what  a  rendezvous 
he  has  chosen  for  me !"  The  second  illus- 
tration is,  that  the  breath  of  life  had  scarcely 
floated  away,  for  the  last  time,  from  his  noa*> 
trils,  when  the  Parliament,  under  the  influence 
of  Philip  of  Orleans,  now  "  Regent,"  annulled 
the  King's  will  and  decree  respecting  his 
illegitimate  children,  and  recognized  the  Re- 
cent himself  as  next  heir,  after  the  young 
King,  Louis  XV. 

This  proximity  to  the  person  and  inherit- 
ance of  the  boy  Monarch  terrified  that  half 
of  France  which  looked  upon  the  Regent  as 
a  poisoner,  and  accused  him  as  the  murderer 
of  those  royal  Princes,  who  had  hitherto 
stood,  with  the  youthful  Louis,  between 
Orleans  and  the  throne.  He  was  now  heir 
presumptive ;  but,  wicked  as  he  was,  be  was 
no  slayer  of  his  kind ;  and  the  boy  King  was 
as  safe  in  his  hands,  as  though  that  so-called 
sacred  life  had  been  in  the  keeping  of  an 
especial  guardian  angel.  The  Sovereign  in 
bis  teens,  too,  loved  his  elder  uncle,  who 
wisely  left  him  to  the  good,  but  fruitless 
teaching  of  Fleury ;  while  he  himself  de- 
voted Lis  days  to  the  destruction  of  the  abso- 
lute system  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  bis  nights  to 
such  orgies  as  had  never  before  been  known 
out  of  hell.  At  these  orgies,  principally 
suppers,  to  which,  masked  or  ubmasked,  the 
right  of  admission  could  only  be  purchased 
by  a  profession  of  atheism,  beastliness  was 
enthroned  and  worshipped.  The  Parisians^ 
however,  smiled  approvingly  at  them,  while 
they  flung  their  approbation  in  showers  upon 
a  Prince  who  was  pulling  down  the  Nobility, 
and  promising  an  extension  of  popular  liberty. 
He,  who  was  so  acting,  had  little  leisure  for 
sober  thought.  He  had  laughed  aloud,  at 
the  funeral  of  Louis  XIY.,  at  the  squabble 
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for  precedency  between  the  Parliament  and 
Peers,  and  he  now  laughed  louder,  as  he 
played  each  against  the  other  for  his  own 
purpose.  It  is  astonishing  that  he  was  ever 
able  to  get  through  any  business  at  all ;  for 
he  was  generally  drunk  from  midnight  till 
dawn,  in  company  with  his  daughter,  who 
died  from  such  excess,  and  similar  worthless 
companions.  After  uneasy  sleep,  he  woke, 
depressed  and  stupid,  about  noon;  was 
scarcely  conscious  of  his  own  identity  and 
whereabouts  for  an  hour  or  two  after,  then 
devoted  a  brief  time  to  the  affairs  of  *the  na- 
tion and  bodily  exercise,  and  finally  longed 
lazily  for  the  coming  of  night,  that  he  might 
again  renew  the  round  of  his  fiendish  joys. 
There  alone  he  felt  himself  a  ••  King."  His 
male  confederates,  in  hideous  wickedness, 
assumed  the  name  of  his  *'r€m^8.^*  They 
designed  to  intimate  thereby,  that  they  were 
ready  to  be  roui,  or  **  broke  on  the  wheel," 
for  his  service ;  but  he  used  to  say,  that  it 
was  because  they  really  deserved  to  be  so 
punished  for  their  own  sins. 

In  the  mean  time  France  was  rapidly  run- 
ning down  the  descent  which  leads  to  ruin. 
Her  expenditure  was  double  her  income. 
The  annual  de6cit  was  annually  becoming 
larger,  and  a  national  crash  was  on  the  point 
of  occurring,  when  the  gambler,  John  Law, 
with  blood  upon  his  hands,  a  refugee  from 
England,  appeared  in  Paris.  He  had  an 
aptitude  for  financial  scheming;  but  the 
Church  and  people  of  France  would  not 
permit  him  to  exercise  his  vocation  until  he 
had  changed  his  religion.  He  was  convinced 
of  the  errors  of  Protestantism  by  the  argu- 
ments and  glances  of  one  of  the  prettiest  and 
most  unprincipled  women  in  France,  whose 
success  procured  episcopal  preferment  for 
her  equally  unprincipled  brother.  This  be- 
ing arranged,  the  great  Mississippi  scheme 
was  set  on  foot.  People  bought  visionary 
tracts  of  land  and  worthless  scraps  of  paper, 
with  gold  which  the  Regent  wantonly  mis- 
applied. Fortunes  were  made  in  an  hour, 
and  ruin  as  often  effected  with  equal  rapid- 
ity. The  whole  population  were  possessed , 
by  the  two  terrible  devils  of  uncleanness  and 
oovetoosness.  John  Law  was,  for  a  time,  a 
deity  before  whom  the  noblest  ladies  in 
France  sat  as  entirely  devoted  as  Egyptian 
ladies  at  the  festival  of  Mithra.  For  the 
sake  of  money  every  thing  was  sold,  and 
virtue  was  cheaper « than  any  other  com- 
modity. Of  all  that  was  holy,  ready  sur- 
render was  made,  and  Mammon  was  the  only 
god.  In  the  pursuit  of  riches,  the  pursuers 
lung  off  all  good  pnnciples,  as  obstructions 


to  success;  and  when  at  last  the  terrible 
catastrophe  came,  and  universal  bankruptcy 
enfolded  France,  the  nation  had  not  a  God 
to  turn  to;  for  the  people  had  practically 
disavowed  Him  who  alone  can  help  those 
who  faint,  and  can  give  power  to  them  that 
lack  strength. 

We  do  not  pause  on  the  details,  so  familiar 
to  all,  of  the  financial  scheme  of  Law  and  the 
Regent.  The  consequent  ruin  was  appalling, 
and  was  aggravated  by  famine  and  insurrec- 
tion. There  was  an  outbreak  in  Brittany, 
which  was  punished  with  such  rigor,  that  the 
name  of  the  Orleans  family  is  hateful  in  Ar- 
roorican  ears,  even  unto  this  day.  When 
famine,  too,  and  pestilence  were  at  their  worst, 
especially  in  Marseilles,  Dubois  was  guilty  of 
an  act  of  selBshness  that  almost  surpasses  be- 
lief. Pope  Clement  XI.  had  loaded  three  ves- 
sels with  com,  intended  for  the  relief  of  the 
famishing  populations  of  Languedoc.  Du- 
bois thought  such  a  charitable  deed  a  cen- 
sure on  his  ministry,  and  he  ordered  the 
French  Envoy  at  Rome  to  prevent  the  sail- 
ing of  the  ships.  The  barks,  however,  did 
put  to  sea,  where  they  were  captured  by  an 
Algerine  corsair.  But  the  pirate,  more  Chris- 
tian in  his  practice  than  the  priest,  on  hear- 
ing for  what  purpose  the  grain  had  been 
originally  designed,  surrendered  his  rich 
booty,  and  helped  the  deeply-laden  vessels 
on  their  way  to  the  haven  whither  they  had 
been  bound. 

Dubois  hitherto,  albeit  an  Abb^,  was  not 
in  holy  orders.  This  circumstance  did  not 
prevent  him,  when  the  wealthy  Archbishopric 
of  Cambray  became  vacant,  from  pressing 
the  Regent  to  confer  the  high  dignity  upon 
him.  The  Regent  stared  at  him  with  aston- 
ishment, and  then  burst  into  laughter.  '*  You, 
Archbishop  of  Cambray  !"  exclaimed  Philip, 
again  and  again.  "Why  not  ?"  said  the  aspi- 
rant ;  "Alberoni  became  a  Cardinal,  and  his 
origin  was  more  lowly  than  my  own " 
**  Why !"  remarked  the  Regent,  "  you  are  not 
even  ordained ;  and  I  should  like  to  see  the 
Bishop  who  would  be  bold  enough  to  make 
even  a  Deacon  of  you."  "  Well,'*  answered 
Dubois,  taking  him  at  his  word,  *'  that  Bishop 
IS  not  far  off, — he  is  in  the  next  room.  I 
will  bring  him  in  to  you.  Ordain  me  I  He 
desires  no  better  fun  1"  Dubois  found  the 
Bishop  of  Nantes  in  the  adjoining  apartment, 
promised  him  the  next  vacant  Archbishopric, 
conducted  him  in  triumph  to  the  Regent,  to 
whom  he  undertook  to  ordain  this  singular 
candidate  for  admission  into  the  ranks  of  the 
priesthood ;  and  Philip,  with  a  smile  and  a 
sigh,  and  a  shake  of  his  long  periwig,  placed 
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the  patent  of  office  in  the  grasp  of  Dubois. 
The  Archbkhop  of  Rouen  having  applied 
for  and  recei\*ed  the  usual  dispensations  from 
Tenal  Rome,  Dubois,  within  one  hour,  was 
admitted  mto  the  three  orders  of  Sub- Dea- 
con, Deacon,  and  Priest  He  repaired  imme- 
diately afterwards  to  the  Council  of  State, 
where  his  radiant  humor  was  felt  as  an  insult 
by  the  aristocratic  members,  who  hated  him 
with  an  unparalleled  intensity  of  bitterness. 
The  Prince  of  Conti  was  especially  eloquent 
and  angry  against  the  triple  ordination  of 
the  day  ;  but  Dubois  answered  him  with  the 
almost  blasphemous  remark,  that,  if  the  case 
had  been  irregular,  there  was  precedent  for 
it  in  the  similar  proceeding  with  respect  to 
St.  Ambrose. 

And  then  came  the  ceremony  of  the  con- 
secration of  this  remarkably  unclean  priest. 
It  was  celebrated  with  a  splendor  which  had 
long  been  unknown  in  such  matters.  Cardi- 
nals, prelates,  and  priests,  vied  with  each 
other  in  theur  ostentatious  assistance  at  the 
solemn  rite  of  recognizing  a  link  of  the  apos- 
tolic succession  in  this  son  of  a  country 
apothecary :  and  amons  them,  most  strange 
of  a^\,  was  that  Massillon,  Bishop  of  Cler- 
mont, who  so  often  dared  to  be  honest,  but 
who  disgraced  himself  on  this  occasion,  by 
preaching  the  consecration  sermon. 

Having  become  Archbishop,  Dubois  could 
not  rest  content  therewith.  The  Cardinalate 
would  place  him  above  all  the  secular  nobility 
in  France ;  and  to  that  he  now  aspired.  The 
Regent  lent  his  influence;  but  the  Regent 
atone  was  of  no  avail.  Dubois,  accordingly, 
commenced  by  a  promise  to  Rome,  that  he 
would  suppress  Jansenism,  and  bring  the  Gal- 
Kean  Church  under  Papal  subjection.  He 
then  dexterously  contrived  to  enlist  on  his  side 
Qeoi^e  L,  of  England,  who  influenced  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany,  who,  in  his  turn,  interceded 
with  the  Pope,  who  was  also  warmly  pressed 
by  the  Pretender.  Clement  was  dying  at 
the  time,  but  he  was  fond  of  a  joke ;  and  he 
actually  signed  a  document,  in  which  he 
stated  that  he  had  named  Dubois,  Archbi- 
shop of  Cambray,  to  the  dignity  of  Cardi- 
nal, on  the  special  application  of  James  III., 
King  of  Great  Britain.  Dubois  was  furious, 
but  the  Pontiff  died,  and  Dubois  set  himself 
▼igorottsly  to  work,  and  biought  up  the  en- 
tire Conclave  of  electing  Cardinals  by  bribes. 
Tl^  purchased  Conclave  accordingly  elected 
Gardioal  Conti,  (Benedict  XIII.,)  who  had 
previoiisly  bound  himself,  by  a  written  pro- 
ntte,  to  create  Dubois  a  Cardinal.  The  Con- 
dare  declared  that  they  had  been  moved  to 
tlie  election  solely  by  the  Holy  Sphrit    The 


Pope  they  had  been  paid  to  elect,  endeavored 
to  escape  from  his  promise ;  but  at  length 
the  scarlet  hat  was  given  to  Dubois  in  1721. 
The  Regent  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  intro- 
duced the  new  Cardinal  to  the  King,  solemnly 
asserting  the  while,  with  a  broad  smile  upon 
his  face,  that  the  Holy  Father — having  ob- 
served how  zealously  the  Archbishop  of 
Cambray  had  worked  to  secure  tranquillity 
for  the  State,  and  peace  for  the  Church  in 
France,  when  threatened  with  schism — ^had 
been  divinely  moved,  in  consequence,  to  create 
him  a  Cardinal.  The  young  King  hid  his 
face  behind  his  plumed  hat,  in  order  that  no 
one  might  see  that  he  was  laughing,  as  he 
expressed  his*  gratification  that  the  Pontiff 
had  selected  a  Prelate  who  had  rendered 
such  eminent  services.  The  whole  affair 
ended  with  a  grand  commemorative  Palais- 
Royal  supper  —  the  last  of  the  orgies  at 
which  Dubois  was  present;  for  it  is  due  to 
him  to  say,  that  from  that  day,  he  became  a 
methodical  man  of  business,  *'  forswore  sack, 
and  lived  cleanly,"  As  the  Regent  was  ex- 
hausted by  dissipation,  the  statesmanlike 
qualities  of  Dubois  were  the  more  important 
to  France ;  but  it  must  be  understood,  that 
in  the  exercise  of  them,  he  was  never  dis* 
turbed  by  any  idea  as  to  virtue  and  princi- 
ple. As  long  as  he  gained  his  end,  he  was 
not  at  all  particular  as  to  the  means. 

We  have  always  thought  the  election  of 
Benedict  XI II.,  who  raised  Dubois  to  the 
Cardinalate,  one  of  the  most  iniquitously 
conducted  of  all  the  Papal  elections.  Re- 
cently-published State- Papers  have,  how- 
ever, revealed  a  worse.  When  Wolsey  was 
intriguing  for  the  tiara,  he  not  only  bought 
the  majority  of  Cardinals,  but  he  bound  them 
by  an  oath  to  vote  for  him,  and  no  other. 
Having  received  his  money,  the  pious  men 
repaired  together  to  the  Sistine  chapel,  re- 
leased each  other  from  their  oaths,  made 
assurance  doubly  sure,  by  administering  mu- 
tual absolution  for  the  sin  of  perjury,  and 
then  went  and  voted  for  Wolsey  s  rival. 

There  is  something  awful  in  the  bold  wicked- 
ness of  some  of  the  members  of  this  Church. 
As  a  modern  instance,  we  need  but  to  cite 
the  case  of  that  Dr.  Cahill,  whose  name  is 
indissoluble  from  the  memory  of  his  "glori- 
ous idea"  of  slaughtering  English  Protestants 
by  a  coalition  of  Continental  *'  Catholic " 
armies.  This  champion  of  his  Church,  only 
a  month  ago,  deliberately  declared  in  the 
**  Tablet,"  that  Roman  priests  would  infi- 
nitely prefer  that  their  flocks  should  read 
obscene  works,  rather  than  the  English  Bible. 
To  read   that,  he  argued,  was  heresy,  for 
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which  that  Church  has  no  pardon.  But  with 
respect  to  immorality,  the  same  Church  could 
he  lenient.  Besides,  immorality  ''cools  down 
with  age,"  says  this  so-called  disciple  of 
Christ.  It  may  be  indulged  in,  with  injury 
to  only  one  or  two  ;  and,  above  all,  there  is, 
according  to  Dr.  Cahill,  not  a  word  in  the 
Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  condemna- 
tory of  immoral  practices.  Truly,  men  of 
the  Dubois  stamp  are  yet  to  be  found  within 
the  Roman  border;  though  the  ingenuity 
which  sees  a  permission  for  the  exercise  of 
immorality,  on  the  ground  that  the  Council 
of  Trent  said  nothing  to  the  contrary,  rery 
nearly  resembles  the  argument  of  the  New- 

§ate  chaplain  in  Jonathan  WiJd's  time,  who 
Qplared  he  was  the  more  emboldened  to  in- 
dulge largely  in  punch,  because  it  was  a  liquor 
against  which  nothing  was  said  in  Scripture. 
When  Dubois  died,  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
became  Prime  Minister  to  the  King,  then  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  his  royal  authority ; 
but  he  was  almost  entirely  unfit  for  business. 
He  drank  deeper  than  e?er,  was  far  more 
licentious  in  his  pleasures ;  and  in  the  pursuit 
of  these,  he  dared  to  disregard  even  the 
claims  and  rights  of  nature.  He  sat  daily, 
or  nightly  rather,  surrounded  by  a  seraglio 
of  beaut^ul  fiends.  These  ladies  were  *'  no- 
ble'* by  birth,  bright,  brilliant,  and  beaming  as 
the  sunniest  of  orient  dawns,  but  as  impure  as 
any  unclean  thing  that  ever  sprang  from  the 
pit  of  Acheron.  It  would  not  be  edifying 
to  rest  on  the  revolting  details ;  but  no  one 
who  is  condemned  to  study  them,  can  be  in 
the  least  degree  surprised  at  the  old  hostility 
of  the  people  of  France  to  the  nobility  and 
the  blood-royal.  At  length,  the  Duke  be- 
came totally  unfit  for  any  serious  avocation 
of  life.  He  was  bloated,  blotchy,  feverishly 
excitable,  and  in  a  permanent  state  of  sto- 
lidity, from  criminal  excesses  of  every  sort. 
His  doctor,  Chirac,  one  day  observing  that 
he  was  more  heated  than  usual,  warned  him, 
that  without  the  immediate  adoption  of  a 
system  of  moderation,  apoplexy  was  inevita^ 
ble.  The  Duke  lethargically  uttered  some 
infidel  witticism  in  return,  and  plunged 
deeper  than  ever  into  the  most  hideous  ex- 
cesses. He  knew  his  peril,  and  yet  despised 
it ;  and  would  not  surrender  any  of  his  usfial 
indulgences  for  the  mere  chance  of  living 
another  day.  '*What  was  death  ?  It  was 
only  a  long  sleep,"  said  Philip  of  Orleans. 

On  the  second  of  December,  1723,  he  en- 
tered the  dressing-room  of  the  last  of  his 
'*  favorites."  This  was  the  young  Qucheas 
of  Phalarisi  who  was  scarcely  nineteen,  while 
her  "  protector"  was  in  his  fiftieth  year.    He 


found  her  preparing  for  a  ball,  her  long  hair 
floating  over  her  shoulders,  awaiting  the 
nimble  hands  of  the  coiffeur,  who  was  to  giye 
to  it  the  beauty  of  order.  He  seated  him- 
self on  a  couch,  and  the  fair  and  frail  youi 
Duchess  flung  herself  at  his  feet,  her  hei 
resting  upon  his  knees.  The  Prince  com- 
plained of  weariness  and  head- ache,  and 
begged  her  to  tell  him  one  of  those  pretty 
fairy  stories,  for  the  invention  of  which  she 
had  no  litlle  reputation.  Looking  up  at  him, 
she  began  smilingly  with  the  words,  ^'  Once 

upon  a  time  a  King  and  a  Queen" She 

had  just  uttered  the  last  word,  when  the 
Duke  s  head  bowed  down  upon  his  breast ; 
and,  as  the  Duchess  gently  moved  to  his 
side,  he  sank  upon  her  shoulder.  He  had 
often  slept  briefly  in  the  same  position,  and 
the  mistress  thought  her  guilty  master  waa 
•lumbering ;  but  he  was  dead,  and  the  stiff- 
ening of  his  limbs  threw  her  into  such  terror, 
that  her  pealing  screams  reechoed  through 
the  galleries  of  the  palace.  They  were  the 
only  funeral  knell  that  sounded  his  passage 
to  the  grave;  for  scant  ceremony,  and  a 
formal  phrase  or  two,  without  a  word  of 
eulogy,  alone  marked  the  ohseqiues  of  the 
eX'Regent  Orleans. 

He  had  not  attained  the  French  crown,  of 
which  he  once  had  some  prospect,  no^  the 
Spanish  crown,  of  which,  also,  he  once  en- 
tertained some  hopes ;  but  he  had  married 
his  fourth  daughter  (Mdlle.  de  Montpensier) 
to  the  King  of  Spain,  who  left  her  a  child- 
less widow,  and  by  whose  successor  she  was 
very  unceremoniously  sent  back  to  France, 
where  she  died  in  1742. 

Louts  Philippe,  the  son  of  the  Regent,  was 
born  in  the  year  1703.  He  was  deformed 
in  body,  afid  dull  in  mind ;  and  his  dissolute 
father  used  to  laugh  at  the  idea  of  changing 
the  succession  to  the  crown  of  France  in 
favor  of  such  an  ape  as  his  son,  who,  as  he 
was  accustomed  to  add,  possessed  all  the 
defects  of  all  the  other  princes  of  the  blood, 
without  any  of  their  virtues.  It  was  the 
foolish  remark  of  a  foolish  man,  who  had 
abandoned  his  child  to  the  company  of  un- 
principled women,  and  who  further  corrupted 
him,  by  holding  such  conversations  in  his 
presence  as  even  a  heathen  poet,  not  distin- 
guished for  delicacy,  has  declared  should 
never  be  held  in  the  presence  of  an  ingenu- 
ous boy.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had  for  a 
tutor  the  Abb6  Mauguin,  who,  a  sceptic 
himself,  so  impressed  his  pupil's  mind  with 
the  eternity  and  severity  of  future  punish- 
ments, that  he  droye  the  poor,  dull  lad  near- 
ly insane.    He  was  shy,  reserved,  and  most 
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ofiensirelj  and  ignorantly  proud.  He  be- 
eeioe  derout  upon  principle ;  but  be  so  far 
yielded   to  fasbion,  tbat  be  took  under  bis 

Srotection  a  joung  opera  nympb,  witb  wbom 
e  conversed  on  religious  and  metapbysical 
subjects :  and  if  his  weakn^s  in  bowing  to 
tbe  wicked  mode  of  the  time  condemn  him, 
h^  simplicity  and  good  principle  may  win 
for  bim  but  a  sligbt  degree  of  censure.  In- 
deed, tbere  was  ever  in  bim  a  singular  mix- 
ture of  gallantry  and  devotion.  He  bad 
once  been  attached  to  tbe  pious  Marie  Lec- 
zincska,  who  afterwards  became  tbe  consort 
of  Louis  XV.  Tbe  attachment  was  mutual ; 
but  policy,  stronger  than  love,  gave  tbe  Duke 
to  a  princess  of  Baden,  and  the  daughter  of 
tbe  ex-King  of  Poland  to  the  sovereign  of 
France.  The  separated  lovers,  wedded  to 
objects  not  of  their  especial  love,  had  little 
subsequent  familiar  intercourse.  On  one  oc- 
casion, however,  the  Duke  had  an  audience 
of  tbe  Queen,  and  be  was  enraptured  with 
tbe  transitory  delight  of  being  in  her  society. 
In  tbe  very  midst  of  their  happy  conversa- 
tion, be  astonished  poor  Marie  by  falling  on 
his  knees,  and  in  a  loud  voice  beseeching 
Ood  to  pardon  bim  for  the  guilty  thoughts 
touching  the  Queen,  with  which  the  ^evil 
bad  jusc  inspired  him!  The  lady  herself 
laughed,  but  tbe  Duke  did  not  merit  to  be 
laughed  at.  Marie  often  said  that  they 
would,  have  been  admirably  matched ;  for 
that,  while  she  was  at  prayers  in  some  eon- 
vent,  her  husband  would  have  been  with  bis 
liavorite  Fathers  of  St.  Qenevi^ve ;  and  that 
their  hearth  would  have  been  an  altar  of  do- 
mestic propriety. 

Quiet  and  unobtrusive  as  this  duke  was, 
be  claimed  the  prime  ministership ;  and  on 
its  being  refused  bim,  he  withdrew  into  pri- 
vate life.  His  pride  was  still  more  hurt 
when,  by  tbe  birth  of  a  son  to  Louis  XV.,  he 
eeas^  to  be  next  heir  to  the  crown.  He 
dienceforward  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  theology,  of  ancient  oriental  languages, 
and  of  controversial  divinity.  He  thought 
that  Heaven  had  confided  to  him  the  mission 
of  converting  all  the  heretics  on  earth  to 
ChriAianity.  He  addressed  himself,  accord- 
ingly, to  the  composition  of  argumentative 
treatises.  They  were  very  full  of  words,  but 
altogether  deficient  in  reasoning ;  and,  as 
tbey  could  not  have  convinced  the  author, 
neither  did  they  carry  conviction  to  the 
bosom  of  the  few  patient  readers  who  waded 
through  them.  He  passed  whole  days  and 
nights  in  disputes  with  priests  and  pedants 
opon  Hebrew  pomts  and  perplexing  pas- 
sages;   and    his    Sunday  afternoons  were 


much  more  profitably  employed  in  cq|pchis- 
ing  the  children  on  his  estate,  in  the  village 
church.  His  last  days  were  altogether  spent 
among  priests,  In  whose  company  he  died  in 
1752.  As  he  was  a  Jansenist,  these  ortho- 
dox gentlemen  would  not  administer  tbe 
sacrament  to  him, — though  Massillon  had 
disgraced  himself  by  preaching  the  consecra- 
tion sermon  of  the  atheistical  Dubois !  His 
private  almoner  had  no  such  scruple.  The 
sacrament  was  administered  by  him  ;  and 
this  Duke  of  Orleans  died,  the  only  really  re- 
spectable man  of  his  race,  after  bequeathing  ' 
funds  to  found  a  biblical  professorship  of 
Hebrew  at  the  Sorbonne,  *'  m  order,"  as  he 
said,  '*  that  heretics  might  not  be  the  only 
Christians  who  studied  the  Holy  Scriptures 
in  the  original  languages;'* — a  satire  upon 
the  Church,  in  whose  bosom,  however,  he 
was  content  to  die. 

Another  Louis  Philippe  succeeded  to  the 
title  of  Orleans.  He  was  the  son  of  the  late 
duke,  and  was  twenty-seven  years  of  age  at 
his  father's  death.  His  childhood  had  been 
spent  among  frivolous  women,  or  coarse 
grooms.  At  thirteen  he  was  a  full  colonel ; 
and,  young  as  he  was,  he  bore  bims^f,  on 
the  many  stricken  fields  which  France  con- 
tested with  her  foes,  with  the  gallantry  of 
Bayard,  the  coolness  of  Puguesclin,  and  the 
invincibility  of  Dunois.  His  great  martial 
reputation  excited  the  fierce  jealousy  of 
Louis  XV.,  who  removed  him  from  all  active 
military  employment.  His  domestic  life  was 
one  of  variety,  if  not  of  happiness.  At 
eighteen  he  was  married  to  Henrietta,  Prin- 
cess of  Bourbon  Conti.  At  first,  the  con- 
jugal love  of  this  pair  was  so  ostentatiously 
displayed,  without  respect  to  place  or  per- 
son, that  the  individuals  who  were  made 
witnesses  of  it,  were  at  once  amused  and 
embarrassed.     But,  as  our  poet  says, — 

These  violent  delights  have  violent  ends  ; 

Like  fire  and  powder,  which,  as  they  kiss,  consume. 

So  it  was  in  the  present  instance ;  but  tbe 
Duke  was  not  to  blame.  The  youthful  Duch- 
ess became  an  unblushing  monster  of  impur- 
ity. Compared  with  her,  Messalina  was  at 
least  a  decent,  if  not  a  virtuous,  woman; 
and  strove  to  save  h^r  imperial  dignity  from 
stain  by  committing  foul  deeds  under  a 
feigned  name, — Lycisca,  '*  tbe  Daughter  of 
Joy."  Henrietta  of  Orleans  observed  no 
such  poor  respect  for  appearances ;  and  tbe 
mother  of  Philippe  Egalit6  was  worthy  of 
her  child. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  was,  witb  all  this,  no 
anchorite,     ile  was  tbe  bosom   friend  of 
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Pompadour,«-7-that  shameless  woman  whom 
HeavAi  had  endowed  with  such  ahilitj  to 
become  a  great  artist  in  sculpture,  and  who 
abused  that  and  every  other  gift  of  Gpd.  He 
was  bad  enough  to  be  suspected  of  confede- 
racy in  the  affair  of  the  regicide  Damien ;  but 
he  was  simply  a  debauchee,  whose  excesses 
plundered  his  family,  but  whose  thoughts 
never  turned  to  the  slaying  of  his  king. 

His  unbridled  extravagance  had  so  embar- 
rassed his  fortunes,  that  he  was  determined 
to  repair  them  for  the.beneGt  of  his  son,  the 
Duke  de  Chartres,  by  marrying  him  to  an 
heiress.  His  eyes  rested  on  the  person  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Penthi^vre,  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  that  name,  who  was  the  son  of  the 
Count  of  Toulouse, — illegitimate  offspring  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  Madame  de  Montespan. 
The  pride  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  made  him, 
at  first,  recoil  from  an  alliance  for  his  son 
with  the  illegitimate  line.  But  strong  rea- 
sons reconciled  him  to  it.  The  wealth  of 
the  other  illegitimate  branches  was,  by 
deaths,  or  in  expectation,  fast  settling  in  the 
Penthi^vre  family,  ultimately  to  centre  on 
Mademoiselle  de  Penthi^vre,  whose  only 
brother,  the  Prince  de  Lamballe,  was  being 
driven  by  profligacy  into  the  grave.  The 
Duke  of  Orleans,  therefore,  hoped  to  secure 
with  this  lady  the  whole  of  a  fortune  which 
is  said  to  have  amounted  to  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  million  sterling  annually.  The  prelimi- 
nary arrangements  had  all  been  concluded, 
when  the  Prince  rallied  and  became  conva- 
lescent. The  Duke  of  Orleans  at  once  broke 
off  the  engagement,  seeing  that  the  lady  was 
likely  to  be  only  half  as  rich  as  he  had  ex- 
pected. He  had  made  an  indignant  enemy 
of  the  father  by  such  a  course,  when  sud- 
denly the  Prince  de  Lamballe  died.  Made- 
moiselle de  Penthievre  became  thereby  the 
wealthiest  of  heiresses;  and  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  had  the  effrontery  once  more  to 
solicit  her  hand  (and  estates)  for  his  son. 
The  lady's  father  refused  ;  but  the  lady  her- 
self was  passionately  attached  to  the  Duke 
de  Chartres ;  and  as  she  threatened  death, 
or  a  convent,  if  she  were  not  permitted  to 
espouse  the  greatest  roue  of  his  day,  the 
parental  consent  was  reluctantly  yielded ; 
the  illustrious  couple  were  united  ;  and  Louis 
Philippe,  who  so  recently  died  in  exile  in 
England,  after  running  through  every  variety 
of  n>rtune,  was  the  first-fruit  of  the  union. 

This  marriage  look  place  in  1768.  Five 
years  subsequently,  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
then  a  widower  living  in  strict  retirement, 
alienated  from  the  court,  at  Villers-Cotterets, 
one  morning,  before  mounting  bis  horse,  said 


to  the  ffenllemen  who  formed  a  species  of 
"court"  also  in  that  rural  palace,  words 
somewhat  like  these :  *'  My  good  friends,  I 
depart  alone ;  but  this  evening  I  shall  return 
in  company  with  a  lady,  to  whom  I  truat 
your  homage  an4  good-will  will  be  as  readily 
paid,  as  they  have  ever  been  to  me."  The 
Duke  left  a  perplexed  circle  of  household 
officers  behind  him ;  but  their  perplexity  w&a 
ended  when  evening  arrived.  With  it  came 
the  Duke,  leading  by  the  hand  Madame  de 
Montesson,  whom  he  had  that  day  privately 
married  with  the  contemptuous  consent  of  the 
king,  and  on  condition  that  the  union  should 
never  be  formally  declared  or  recognized.  The 
lady  was  of  great  beauty  and  grace  and  intel- 
lect. She  had  been  the  young  wife  of  an  old 
count,  to  whom  she  remained  faithful,  till  his 
death  left  her  free.  The  Duke  showed  his  es- 
teem for  her  by  abandoning  the  Palais  Royal, 
and  selling  St.  Cloud  to  Marie  Antoinette, 
because  in  neither  of  those  ducal  residences 
could  his  wife  keep  state  as  duchess.  He 
lived  with  her  at  the  pretty  mansion  of  St. 
Assize  au  Port, — that  mansion  which  the 
famous  Duchess  of  Kingston  subsequently 
purchased,  where  she  gave  such  magnificent 
breakfasts,  dinners,  and  suppers,  aad  from 
the  woods  round  which  she  sold  rabbits  by 
thousands.  Perhaps  no  Duke  of  Orleans 
ever  experienced  more  happiness  than  was 
here  the  lot  of  the  father  of  Egalit^.  From 
his  retreat  he  looked  at  public  events,  and 
was  content  to  obtain  popularity  by  exhibit- 
ing much  benevolence  and  general  propriety, 
when  at  Versailles  there  was  neither  sympa- 
thy for  the  people  nor  self-respect  The 
Duke  enjoyed  this  life  during  twelve  years; 
and  then  (in  1785)  died  of  ffout,in  the  arms 
of  Madame  de  Montesson,  his  excellent  wife, 
— although  she  was  the  aunt  of  the  Count* 
ess  de  Genlis  I 

The  Orleans  family  could  not  respect  the 
virtues  of  the  Duke's  widow.  A  mention 
made  of  her,  in  the  Duke's  funeral  oration, 
by  the  Abb6  de  St.  Maury,  rendered  the  new 
Duke  of  Orleans  perfectly  furious.  She  waa 
respected  by  all  other  men,  of  every  shade 
of  party.  The  Revolution  did  not  smite  her, 
and  the  Empire  treated  her  with  especial 
courtesy.  Napoleon  admired  her  noble  bear- 
ing and  her  womanly  qualities  ;  and  till  the 
year  of  her  death,  in  1806,  the  imperial 
purse  annually  poured  into  her  lap  the  gene- 
rous tribute  of  thirty  thousand  francs.  The 
nonrecoffnition  of  her  marriage,  and  the 
hatred  of  Philippe  Egalit^,  procured  for  her 
oblivion  froqi  the  I^public,  and  a  pensioa 
from  the  Empire. 
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The  Ch&leau  of  St.  Cloud  was  tbe  birth- 
place of  Louis  Philippe  Joseph  of  Orleans, 
better  known  as  Philippe  £galit6.  He  was 
thirty-eight  years  of  age  when  he  suceeeded 
bis  father  in  1785.  As  Duke  of  Chartres, 
lie  had  run  a  most  profligate  career ;  and, 
throughout  its  wretched  course,  he  was 
weaker  of  principle  and  purpose  than  any 
of  the  dukes  who  have  borne  the  fatal  title 
of  Orleans.  He  was  employed  both  in  the 
Aayy  and  army ;  but,  though  he  was  not  ill- 
disposed  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  both  profes- 
sionSy  he  never  distinguished  himself  in  either. 
He  was  more  at  home  in  a  race  than  in  a 
battle ;  and  tbe  morals  of  the  times  may  be 
judged  of,  when  we  state,  that  he  once  rode 
a  match  against  time,  from  St.  Cloud  to 
Paris,  naked  f  He  pierced  the  clouds  in  a 
balloon,  descended  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  to  inspect  mines,  shook  the  powder 
from  his  hair,  abolished  breeches  to  intro- 
duce pantaloons ;  and  had  his  children  chris- 
tened, not  in  palaces,  as  became  young 
Christians  born  in  the  purple,  but  in  the 
parish  church,  like  common  citizens ;  in  short, 
be  was  looked  upon  as  a  man  who  treated 
both  fashion  and  royalty  with  seditiousness 
of  spirit.  Tbe  only  points  in  which  he  be- 
hav^  as  was  common  with  French  princes, 
was  in  treating  his  wife  with  such  faithless- 
ness, that  she  ultimately  parted  from  him  in 
disgust ;  and  in  delivering  his  children  to  be 
educated  by  his  mistress,  the  notorious 
Countess  de  Genlis ;  whose  nonsensical 
books  used  to  be  so  extensively  read  by 
multitudes  of  young  ladies,  who,  now  that 
they  are  grandmothers,  blush  to  think  of 
that  misapplication  of  their  time.  To  our 
thinkmg,  the  plays  of  Aphra  Behn  are  not 
much  worse  than  the  nouvelettea  of  Sillery 
de  Genlis. 

While  the  Court  at  Versailles  was  merry 
with  an  annual  deficit  of  £6,000,000  sterling, 
added  to  an  established  arrear  of  above  ten 
times  that  sum,  and  while  the  people  were 
enduring  the  utmost  of  misery  and  oppres- 
sion, the  Duke  took  the  popular  side.  He 
was  banished  to  his  estate  ;  and  this  increased 
bis  popularity.  His  recall,  at  the  bidding  of 
the  people,  who  framed  a  "  humble''  petition 
with  that  end  in  view,  was  a  defeat  for  the 
Court  and  a  triumph  for  democracy.  Of  the 
latter  tbe  Duke  became  the  recognized  pbam- 

S'on ;  and,  being  elected  a  member  of  the  Tiers 
'tat  at  the  States- General,  he  chose  rather 
to  take  his  place  among  the  Commons,  to 
which  he  had  been  elected,  than  by  the  side 
of  the  King,  where  he  could  seat  himself 
when  he  would,  by  right  of  birth.    It  is  not 


necessary  to  enter  into  the  history  of  the 
French  Revolution, — that  great  catastrophe 
which  he  aided  to  establish,  and  through  which 
he  perished.  By  the  Revolutionists  he  was 
employed  as  a  tool,  until  he  was  no  longer 
needed ;  and  then  he  was  destroyed.  The 
Republicans  accepted  the  help  of  a  Prince 
to  overthrow  royalty ;  but,  when  that  was 
achieved,  they  slew  the  Prince,  as  a/  portion 
of  what  was  necessarily  devoted  to  destruc- 
tion. Against  &e  prayers  of  his  family,  and 
to  the  dissust  of  hif  own  confederates,  he 
voted  for  the  death  of  his  cousin,  the  King, 
into  whose  place  he  hoped  to  leap.  But, 
when  the  place  no  longer  existed,  a  candidate 
for  its  honors,  or  for  any  sovereignty  over 
the  people, — the  only  sovereign  of  the  hour, 
— was  a  traitor  to  the  state;  and  Philippe 
Egalite  miserably  perished  under  the  knife  of 
the  executioner,  leaving  behind  him  a  trebly 
accursed  memory.  His  regicide  vote  against 
Louis  XVI.  has  long  been  considered  as  the 
most  damning  spot  upon  his  fame.  It  is, 
perhaps,  not  the  worst.  Among  the  black- 
est, we  are  disposed  to  consider  his  unfilial 
treachery  before  the  Commune,  when  he  de- 
clared his  belief  that  he  was  not  the  son  of 
the  last  Duke,  but  of  some  plebeian  paramour 
of  bis  mother's.  He  gained  nothing  by  striv- 
ing to  prove  that  he  was  sprung  from  a  demo- 
cratic paternity ;  for  he  was  still  the  son  of 
a  Bourbon  Princess.  Evil,  indeed,  was  her 
reputation ;  but,  evil  as  it  was,  no  duty  called 
upon  her  son  to  heap  fresh  infamy  upon  it, 
still  less  to  do  so  by  the  utterance  of  a  lie. 

He  was  succeeded  in  his  title  by  Louis 
Philippe,  the  late  ex-King  of  the  French. 
Louis  Philippe — first,  Duke  of  Valois,  then  of 
Chartres,  and  then  of  Orleans — had  seen  Vol- 
taire in  his  early  youth,  and  had  learned  a  mot-' 
ley  sort  of  wisdom  at  the  knees  of  Madame  de 
Genlis.  This  lady  taught  her  pupils  senti- 
ment, made  them  comedians,  filled  them  to  the 
brim  with  *"*  gallons  of  facts,"  had  them  taught 
various  professions,  as  well  as  languages,  and 
made  them  as  conceited  as  little  Cyrus  him- 
self. They  accompanied  her  on  instructive 
tours.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  they  visited 
the  prison  at  Mont  St.  Michel,  where  stood 
that  famous  wooden  cage,  not  unlike  the  iron 
one  in  which  Anne  of  Beaujeu  had  once  Im- 
prisoned a  former  Duke  of  Orleans.  Louis 
Philippe,  then  a  boy,  had  the  honor  of  de- 
stroying this  relic  of  the  despotism  of  the 
ancient  monarchy ;  and  he  used  to  allude  to 
the  circumstance,  with  much  emotion,  after  he 
had  realized  the  dreams  of  so  many  Princes  of 
his  house,  and  was  a  King,  albeit  an  uncrowned 
one.    From  the  residence  of  Beaumarcbais, 
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Louis  Philippe,  with  bis  brothers,  sisters,  and 
governess,  witnessed  the  destruction  of  the 
Bastille;  and  he  was  eo  excited  with  wild 
delight  at  the  spectacle,  that  even  the  Count- 
ess counselled  him  to  moderate  the  public 
manifestation  of  his  enjoyment. 

He  became  as  democratic  as  his  sire.  He 
surrendered  his  titles,  took  the  post  of  door- 
keeper in  the  Jacobin  Club,  snubbed  his 
mother,  called  Madame  de  Genlis  "dear 
m^mma/'  and  declared  that  th^rd  were  but  two 
things  on  earth  which  Ae  loved,  and  those 
right  dearly;  namely,  the  new  Constitution 
and  herself.  He  fought  for  the  Republic  at 
Yalmy  and  Jemappes,  and  fled  from  it  as 
soon  as  he  saw  that  the  scaffold  was  likely  to 
be  his  reward,  if  he  tarried  within  the  frontier. 
He  would  not  serve  under  Austria  against 
France;  and  so,  penniless  and  disguised,  he 
became  a  wanderer.  He  travelled  on  foot 
through  Switzerland,  under  the  name  of 
Corby;  rejoined  his  sister,  Adelaide,  for  a 
brief  interval ;  when,  being  discovered  by  the 
Government  of  the  Republic,  the  fugitives 
were  compelled  to  separate.  The  young 
Prince  did  not  abandon  Switzerland,  but  pro- 
cured an  engagement  in  an  academy  at  Rich- 
erau,  where,  as  M.  Chabaud  Latour,  be  taught 
the  mathemathics  to  very  soft-looking  boys, 
if  they  at  all  resembled  those  in  the  frtmous 
picture  in  the  Palais  Royal,  at  £60  per  annum. 
Mis  whereabout  being  again  discovered,  he 
was  forced  to  depart.  H^  traversed  the 
northern  countries  of  Europe,  and  ultimately 
sailed  from  Hamburg  to  the  United  States, 
where,  in  the  same  year,  (1796.)  he  was 
joined  by  his  young  and  princely-hearted 
brothers,  Montpensier  and  Beaujolais.  After 
a  four  years*  sojourn  beyond  the  Atlantic, 
the  exiles  landed  at  Falmouth.  The  Princes 
whom  we  have  last  named  died  early,  their 
constitutions  having  been  destroyed  by  the 
rigors  of  their  captivity,  under  the  Republic, 
at  Marseilles,  and  by  the  sufferings  endured 
by  them  in  an  attempt  to  escape.  During 
tbe  succeeding  eight  or  nine  years,  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  was  chiefly  in  England,  and  never 
idle.  He  proposed  to  Canning  to  take  the  com  • 
mand  of  an  expedition  to  prevent  the  French 
from  getting  possession  of  the  Ionian  Islands ; 
and  be  was  sorely  tempted,  into  taking  an  ac- 
tive part  against  l^apoleon  in  Spain.  Luck- 
ily for  him,  he  did  not  assume  arms  against 
his  country;  and,  as  he  could  not  attain 
greatness  m  the  field,  he  resolved  to  help 
himself  thereto  by  marriage.  In  1800  he  es- 
poused the  Princess  Maria  Amelia  of  Naples, 
whose  mother  was  the  sister  of  Marie  An- 
tdaelte.    A  son  was  bom  of  this  marriage. 


in  Sicilv,  m  1810;  and  this  occurrence  af- 
forded him  as  mucb  enjoyment  as  an  exile 
could  sustain,  until  the  year  1814  brought 
with  it  the  downfall  of  the  Empire.  On  a 
May  morning  of  that  year  he  left  Palermo ; 
and,  not  many  days  afterwards,  the  porter  of 
the  Palais  Royal  was  surprised  at  seeing  a 
goodly-looking  man  pass  the  portals,  advance 
to  the  staircase,  and,  falling  upon  his  knees, 
kiss  the  ground,  while  he  sobbed  witb  hyster- 
ical excitement.  The  strange  comer  was  the 
Duke  of  Orleans.  His  first  personal  visit  in 
Paris  was  paid  to  Madame  de  Genlis,  wbo  re- 
ceived him  like  a  school-dame,  and  hoped 
that  he  **  had  given  up  all  idea  of  becoming 
King."  He  also  called  upon  the  leading  lib- 
erals of  the  day;  and,  even  then,  Lafayetle^ 
said  of  him,  that  he  was  '*  the  only  Bourbon 
compatible  with  a  free  constitution."  These 
words  were  the  seeds  whence  sprang  "  ths^ 
best  of  Republics"  in  1830. 

Then  came  the  *'  Hundred  Days,"  the  issue 
of  which  Louis  Philippe  tranquilly  awuted 
at  Twickenham.  After  the  crowning  day  at 
Waterloo,  he  repaired  again  to  Paiis ;  and,  io 
tbe  House  of  Peers  there,  he  took  so  decided 
an  opposition  standing  against  tbe  Court,  that 
the  King  withdrew  from  tbe  Princes  of  tfaer 
blood  the  courtesy  privilege  of  sitdog  in  the 
Senate. 

The  Duke  had  his  revenge  when  the  little 
Due  de  Bordeaux  was  bom, — the  son  of  an 
already  slain  sire.  There  appeared  at  the 
time,  in  the  ^'Morning  Chronicle^'^  a  strongly 
worded  protest  against  the  legitimacy  of  the 
little  Duke.  The  King  charged  Louis  Phi- 
lippe with  being  the  author  of  the  protest. 
Tbe  latter  vehemently  denied  the  charge ;  but 
he  republished  the  protest  itself  in  1830,  when 
his  partisans  were  placarding  the  streets  with 
the  assurance  that  he  had  not  in  him  the  blood 
of  Bourbon,  but  that  of  Valois.  Long  before 
the  death  of  Louis  XVIII.,  he  appears  to 
have  discussed,  witb  the  coterie  at  Lafitte's, 
the  advantages  of  a  monarchical  change  in 
France ;  and  these  discussions  never  failed  to 
be  marked  by  his  assurances,  that  if  he  could 
ever  wish  to  become  King,  the  general 
good,  and  not  self-interest,  would  be  the  pa- 
rent of  such  wish  I  In  the  mean  time,  he 
good-humoredly  abided  his  hour.  His  house' 
hold  was  the  only  *'  decent"  one,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  that  had  ever  been  held 
by  a  D  uke  of  Orleans.  He  himself  was  much 
given,  indeed,  to  "  nearness ; "  and  he  regu- 
lated the  expenses  of  his  children's  table  with 
a  saving  minuteness,  which  shows  how  ad- 
mirably nature  bad  qualified  him  to  be  the 
head  of  a  cheap  boaitling-achool.    He  knew 
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if  not  every  thing,  at  least  a  little  of  every 
thmg ;  and  he  loved  to  teach  others,  in  order 
that  he  might  exhibit  his  own  knowledge. 
We  have  idready  alluded  to  the  pride  with 
.whieh  he  nsed  to  speak  of  his  ''august  an- 
cestor, Louis  XIV.**  **  Yes,  Dumas !"  said 
he,  one  day  to  the  Secretary,  who  has  since 
tmved  historian,  <'  to  be  descended  from  Louis 
XIV.,  even  only  through  his  bastards,  is,  in 
my  eyes  at  least,  an  honor  sufficiently  great 
to  be  worth  boasting  of !"  He  was  charita- 
Ue  upon  impulse,  rather  than  piinciple ;  but 
his  promised  liberality  often  became  *'  fine  by 
degrees.  And  beautifully  less,"  when  its  hour 
of  expected  realization  approached. 

It  was  only  a  few  days  previous  to  the 
outbreak  m  1830,  that  he  was  playing  with 
the  youthful  Duke  de  Bordeaux  in  the  gar- 
dens at  St.  Cloud.  His  affection  had  never 
been  so  expansive.  Not  many  months  before, 
he  had  refused  to  accept  the  office  of  a 
Twelfth-Night  King,  at  Court,  because  it 
savored,  as  he  pleasantly  said,  of  treason. 
He  ever  professed  too  much,  just  as  his 
wretched  father  conspired  too  much ;  and  he 
was  most  affectionate  to  the  son  of  the  Duke  de 
Berri,  at  the  moment  that  he  was  about  to  rob 
hkn  of  his  birth-right.  He,  too,  had  inBrmity 
of  purpose.  He  was  concealed  when  his  sister 
Adelaide  accepted  the  office  of  *i  Lieutenant- 
Oeneral  of  the  Kingdom,"  preparatory  to  a 
farther  step.  His  own  hesitation  was  re- 
markably nnheroic.  When  the  Duke  de  Mor- 
temart  repaired  to  him  in  Paris,  he  found  the 
Prince  stretched  on  a  mattress  on  the  ground, 
reeking  with  perspiration  and  anxiety.  No 
human  power,  he  tdd  the  envoy  of  Charles 
X.,  should  induce  him  to  accept  a  throne  to 
which  he  had  no  right.  A  few  days  after, 
he  had  shipped  ihe  elder  Bourbon  branch  in 
two  vessels,  bound  for  England.  A  third 
accompanied  the  exiles;  and  when  the  latter 
inquired  the  object  of  this  third,  they  were 
told  that  the  ship  of  war  had  orders  to  fire 
upon  the  vessels  which  bore  the  fugitives  and 
their  scattered  fortunes,  if  a  landing  were  at- 
tempted un  the  coast  of  France.  Such  was 
the  last  "Good  Night!"  of  the  courteous 
O/leans  to  the  ancient  monarchy.  > 

By  the  elevation  of  Louis  Philippe  to  the 
uneasy  dignity  of  King  of  the  French,  the 
title  c^  Duke  of  Orleans  fell  to  that  young 
Prince  whose  birth  we  recorded  as  having 
taken  place  in  Sicily,  in  1810.  He  was 
brought  up,  not  among  Princes,  but  among 
the  people.  We  have  a  lively  remembrance 
of  his  appearance  among  his  fellow-pupils 
10  one  of  the  public  colleges,  and  of  the  pop- 
ularity with  which  the  fact  itself  was  hmled. 


He  was  the  last  of  the  Dukes  of  Orleans^ 
and  perhaps  the  most  amiable.  The  Church, 
indeed,  hated  him,  because  he  had  married  a 
German  Lutheran  Princess,  and  would  insist 
upon  her  religious  feelings  being  respected. 
He  had  been  to  pay  a  visit  of  duty  to  his  royal 
parents,  when,  on  his  return,  the  horses  of  his 
carriage  took  fnght,  and  in  leaping  out  he  was 
killed.  He  left  heirs  who,  now  in  exile,  are  un- 
wisely taught  to  consider  themselves  the  heirs 
of  their  grandsire*s  greatness  and  their  father's 
prospects.  They  could  not  well  hope  for  a 
greater  heritage  of  woe,  seeing  that,  since 
the  days  of  Louis  XY.,  np  French  Monarch, 
save  Louis  XVIII.,  has  died  upon  the  throne. 
The  Sixteenth  Louis  perished  on  the  scaffold ; 
the  Seventeenth  in  the  Temple ;  the  leaders 
of  the  Republic  were  murdered  by  their 
rivals ;  the  Emperor  died  upon  a  distant  rock ; 
Charles  X.  breathed  his  last  sigh  at  Goritz ; 
and  Louis  Philippe  expired  in  1850,  also  in 
exile,  at  Ciaremont.  What  a  warning  to 
those  who,  since  the  death  of  the  last-named 
King,  have  been  eager  to  reign  !  What  a 
warning  even  to  him  who,  most  daring,  has 
been  most  successful ! 

Eighteen  Princes  have  borne  the  title  of 
Dukes  of  Orleans.  Four  were  of  the  elder 
branch  of  Valois.  Five  were  of  the  An-; 
goul^me  branch  of  Valois ;  the  other  half  of 
the  eighteen  princes  were  members  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon.  Of  all  these,  who  had 
grown  up  to  mnnhood,  two  alone  may  be  said 
to  have  been  distinguished  for  eminent  re- 
spectability of  character, — the  son  of  the 
Regent,  and  the  son  of  Loub  Philippe,  King 
of  the  French ;  but  even  the  reputation  of 
these  was  not  unsullied.  The  greater  num- 
ber perished  mUerably.  The  first  Philip  was 
killed  by  excess,  Louis  was  murdered,  Charles 
slowly  killed  by  his  quarter  of  a  centnry*8 
captivity,  and  Louis  (the  first  Duke  who 
reached  the  throne)  perished  through  profli- 
gacy. Of  the  second  Valois  branch,  the  first 
who  had  worn  the  ducal  title  was  killed,  the 
second  and  third  died  prematurely,  the  fourth 
perished  a  moody  maniac,  and  the  'fifth  was 
assassinated  ;  and  of  the  last  five  three  were 
Kings.  Again,  of  the  Bourbon  Dukes  of 
Orleans,  the  first  died  ere  he  left  the  nursery  ; 
the  next,  Gaston,  if  public  contempt  could  have 
killed  him,  would  so  have  ended  his  career;  the 
father  of  the  Regent,  and  the  Regent  himself, 
were  "  suicides,  slaying  themselves  by  prac- 
tices of  vice ;  the  fifth  of  the  house  died  with 
decency  ;  the  sixth  was  the  slave  of  excess, 
like  so  many  of  his  predecessois,  and  he  suf- 
fered accordingly ;  Philippe  Egalit^  was  the 
only  one  of  the  ducal  line  who  suffered  death 
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at  the  hands  of  the  ezecutiotier ;  his  son, 
Lonis  Philippe,  the  only  one  who  encountered 
the  Inevitable  in  banishment ;  the  last  Duke 
perished  ignobly  on  the  pavement  of  Paris. 
X^ot  one  fell  in  the  field  or  died  of  the  effects 
of  over* zeal  in  the  service  of  his  country. 
Should  the  line  of  Dukes  ever  be  renewed. 


let  us  hope  that  it  may  not  be  said  of  these, 
as  was  s^d  of  the  Bourbons  after  the  Re- 
storation, that  during  the  days  of  their  adver- 
sity they  had  neither  learned  nor  forgotten 
any  thing.  But  well  may  we  boj,  should  the . 
ducal  line  ever  be  restored  : 

Uhi  eras  istud  atU  unde  petendum. 


From  the  Edinburgh    Reriew. 


EUROPEAN  EMIGRATION  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES.* 


Nations,  like  individuals,  have  their  tnaaes 
for  self-examination,  when  they  pause,  sur- 
vey their  positions,  glance  back  upon  the 
past,  study  the  lessons  of  experience,  and 
gird  themselves  up  for  the  future.  In  the 
summer  of  1850,  about  a  year  before  the 
last  enumeration  of  the  population  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Marshals  of  the 
United  States  of  America  were  occupied 
simultaneously  throughout  the  Republic  in 
ascertaining  the  number,  color,  nativity, 
sex,  occupation,  habits,  and  wealth  of  its 
scattered  population,  and  in  collecting  infor- 
mation concerning  its  resources.  The  full 
results  of  this  work  still  rest  in  the  official 
receptacles  ;  but  the  Report  of  the  Superin- 
tendent made  in  December,  1852,  gives 
an  abstract  of  what  the  *'  Seventh  Census" 
will  be  when  finished.  The  complete  work, 
for  some  unknown  cause,  is  yet  unpublished. 

A  large  part  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  Report  b 
occupied  with  the  subject  of  the  foreign  im- 
migration into  the  United  States.  Although 
mcomplete,  and  sometimes,  we  believe,  inac- 
curate, it  furnishes  the  means  for  arriving  at 
conclusions  as  to  what  has  been  and  b,  and 
gives  us  grounds  for  speculation  as  to  what 
will  be. 

Most  readers  are  familiar  with  the  chart 


•  1.  Report  of  the  SuperintendefU  of  the  Cermu 
for  December  If  1862;  to  which  is  appnded  the 
HepcTtfor  December  1,  1851.  Printed  by  Order 
of  the  House  of  Repreeentativee  of  the  United 
StataiL    WtthiDgton:  1858. 

2.  Notet  on  Public  Suljectt  made  during  a  Tour 
m  the  Uhited  Staies  and  Canad^i,  By  Hugh  Set- 
XOVTE  TSSMENBUBI.     LoDdoD :  1852.  * 

8.  JtepofiB  of  the  Colonial  Zand  and  EmigraJtitm 
Oommiuumers.^  Printed  for  both  Houses  of  Pai^ 
liament. 

4.  Letters  on  Trieh  JSmiaraHon,  By  Edward  £. 
Haul    Boston:  1852. 


prefixed  to  modern  editions  of  '*  Gibbon's 
Decline  and  Fall,"  exhibiting  the  march  of 
the  barbarian  tribes  upon  Rome.  The  ex- 
aggerations of  the  press  have  accustomed  us 
to  speak  of  the  modem  '^Exodus"  from 
famine,  want,  and  plethora  of  labor,  as  if  it 
were  a  similar  movement.  As  ship  after 
ship  leaves  Liverpool,  London,  Havre,  Rot- 
terdam, Hamburg,  and  Bremen,  crowded 
with  emigrants  for  America,  we  picture  that 
country  yielding  itself  a  prey  to  an  ignorant 
peasantry.  We  see  them  in  imagination 
transferred  to  its  shores,  and  invested,  by  the 
magic  of  an  oath,  with  the  attributes  of 
citizenship ;  and  we  turn  with  sorrow  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  probable  annihila- 
tion of  the  principles  of  Constitutionalism  in 
the  clashing  of  Democracy.  Nothing  can  be 
more  unfounded  than  such  fears. 

The  United  States  Census  of  1790,  taken 
before  any  acquisition  of  territory,  exhibited 
a  population  of  3,221,930  freemen,  and 
697,897  slaves.  There  were  then  thirteen 
States,  in  twelve  of  which  it  appears  that 
slavery  existed  :  its  feeble  life  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  and 
Rhode  Ibland  has  long  since  been  extin- 
guished. In  1803,  the  French  province  of 
Louisiana,  including  most  of  the  country 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  was  added  to  the 
Union,  Florida  was  purchased  from  Spain 
in  1819;  Texas  annexed  in  1844;  and  New 
Mexico  and  California  acquired  by  conquest 
and  treaty  in  1848.  Five  slave  States,  two 
free  States,  and  six  Territories  have  been 
created  out  of  all  this  country.  Two  new 
free  States  have  also  been  admitted  to  the 
Union  from  the  territory  of  New  England 
since  the  formation  of  the  Federation,  and  5 
free  and  4  Slave  States  from  the  country 
west  of  the  AU^hanies  assigned  to  the  B^ 
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pid>1io  by  the  treaty  of  1783 ;  tbps  xxiakmg 
IB  all  at  present  16  free  States,  with  142 
representatives  in  Congress,  and  32  senators ; 
and  15  slave  States,  with  91  representatives 
and  30  senators. 

The  total  population  of  the  United  States 
in  1850  was  over  twenty-three  millions,  of 
which  nearly  eighteen  millions  were  native 
whites,  ov^r  two  millions  were  foreign  born, 
39,000  were  of  unknown  nativities,  and 
3,200,000  were  slaves.  It  appears  that  be- 
tween IS40  and  1850,  1,569,850  foreigners 
arrived  in  the  United  States,  from  whence 
:we  should  conclude,  even  in  the  absence  of 
other  evidence,  that  the  emigration  before 
1840  was  comparatively  small.  It  began  on 
a  large  scale  only  in  1847.  From  1820 
to  1830  the  average  number  arriving  was 
only  20,000  a  year;  from  1830  to  1846, 
about  70,000  a  year.  In  1847,  the  famino 
desolated  Ireland ;  and  the  revolutions  on 
the  Ck>ntinent,  which  unsettled  the  channels 
of  labor,'  followed  the  next  year.  The  im- 
migration increased,  under  the  pressure,  to 
240,000  in  1847,  and  to  300,000  in  1850  ; 
and  it  is  now  estimated  at  the  Census  Office 
that  the  "  total  number  of  emigrants  into  the 
United  States  since  1790,  living  in  1850, 
together  with  descendants,  amounted  to 
4,304,416,"  which  we  shall  assume  to  be  the 
complete  foreign  additbn  to  the  population 
of  the  country  between  1790  and  1850.* 

All  this  has,  and  is  to  have,  a  great  effect 
upon  the  relations  between  slave  and  free 
labor.  The  free  colored  population  ap- 
pears to  have  increased  10.96  per  cent, 
during    the  decade  just    past.    The  slave 

*  It  appears  by  the  last  report  of  the  Colonial 
land  and  Emigration  Commiaaioners  that  the  total 
Irish  emigration  from  1847  to  1850  inclusive,  was 
888,692,  nearly  all  of  which  was  for  North  America. 
The  Hamburg  Emigration  Society  report  the  Ger- 
man emigration  during  the  same  time  as  856,684, 
0f  which  we  aatame  96  per  cent  to  have  gone  to  the 
same  quarter.  The  Canada  and  New  Brunswick 
immigration  during  the  same  period  amounted  to 
210,904  ;  and,  assuming  that  the  emigration  from 
the  United  States  into  Canada  was  equal  to  that 
from  Canada  into  the  United  States,  which  Mr. 
Kennedy  justifies  us  in  doing,  we  have  as  the  total 
German  and  Irish  emigration  to  the  United  States 
from  1847  to  1860  inclusive,  according  to  European 
authority, 

Irish 888,692 

German  ....  841,426 

1,175,118 
I>educt  Canada  and  New  Brans- 
wick  emigration    .         .        .  210,904 

964,214 
The  total  nwaber  of  immigrants  of  o/IJoatioDa  re- 


popuIat;ion,  28.81  per  cent.;  and  the  whites, 
38.28  per  cent. 

The  regular  decrease  in  the  augmentation 
of  the  free  hlaoks  is  one  of  the  remarkable 
features  of  the  progress  of  races  in  America. 
From  1790  to  1810,  the  Northern  States, 
under  the  influence  of  climate  and  the  spirit 
of  freedom,  engendered  by  the  Revolution, 
were  emancipating,  or  preparing  to  emanci- 
pate, their  slaves  ;  and  the  ratio  of  increase 
of  the  free  colored  population  consequently 
greatly  exceeded  that  of  the  whites  or  slaves. 
The  following  decade  the  per  centage  dimin- 
ished ;  but  was  increased  again,  from  1820 
to  1880,  by  the  entire  abolition  of  slavery  in 
New  York,  and  a  laj-ge  emancipation  in 
New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Virginia.  In 
the  succeeding  decade  it  fell  off  again ;  and 
in  the  last,  as  we  see,  it  fails  to  reach  1 1  per 
cent. ;  and  this,  notwithstanding  the  manu- 
mission of  1500,  and  the  flight  of  1000  slaves 
a  year,  if  the  year  1850,  for  which  alone 
returns  on  this  head  are  made,  be  an  example 
of  the  general  course  of  things.  In  some 
of  the  States — New  York  for  instance — the 
number  has  actually  diminished ;  in  others — 
like  the  New  England  States — it  has  done 
little  more  than  remain  stationary;  while, 
in  others,  on  the  Canada  borders,  and  with 
strong  abolition  sympathies — Michigan  and 
Ohio  for  instance — it  has  decidedly  increased. 

There  can  be  but  one  solution  to  this — the 
degraded  social  position  into  which  the  Ne- 
gro is  forced  by  the  prejudices  of  the  whites, 
of  the  North,  and  particularly  of  European 
immigrants.  There  is  no  physical  reason 
why  the  black  race  should  not  increase  as 

turned  by  the  United  States  authorities  during  the 
eame  time,;  was  1,037,771,  whieh  agrees  suwtan- 
tiallj  with  the  European  staUstios.  The  same  Eu- 
ropean authorities  return  the  emigration  of  1S51 
and  1852  to  the  United  States  as  follows : 

1861.  1852. 

United  Kingdom        .        267,857  244,261 

Germany     (estimated)      111,052  (setUed)  144.528 

878,409  888,789 

The  arrivals  at  New  York  alone,  in  1852,  were 
296,488,  of  whom  118,184  were  Irish,  and  118,706 
were  Germans,  being  a  decrease  from  the  year  be- 
fore of  45,122  in  the  former,  and  an  inorease  of 
48^628  in  the  latter. 

Dr.  Ghiokering,  who  is  excellent  authority,  esti- 
mates  the  foreign  addition  since  1790  at  5,000,000, 
instead  of  4,000,000 ;  and  the  Hamburg  Society 
estimates  the  German  element  alone  at  4,897,7 6S, 
a  Tery  wild  statement  We  have  adopted  the  offi- 
cial estimate  in  ^ferenoe  to  Dr.  Chiokering's,  but 
the  diflferenoe  is  of  little  moment,  aa  the  aotual 
foreign-bom  element  remains  at  2,000,000,  and  the 
results  we  point  out  would  he  substantially  Uie 
same  in  either  event. 
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fost,  and  fuster  even  than  tbe  wh'te.  The 
experience  of  the  slave  States  proves  this, 
where,  in  spite  of  a  degradation  for  which 
no  amoant  of  personal  comfort  can  compen- 
sate, they  faithfully  fulfil  the  Divine  com- 
mand to  "  mnltiply  and  replenish  the  earth." 
Samho  is  naturally  a  jovial,  good-natured, 
laughing  fellow,  full  of  fun,  not  without  a 
relish  for  a  practical  joke,  and  ready  always 
for  a  dance  and  a  hit  of  banjo  music  in  the 
open  air — especially  if  Dinah  be  there,  for 
whom  it  must  be  confessed  he  has  a  strong 
liking.  He  is  too  fond  of  his  ease  to  be  out 
of  temper  for  a  long  time ;  too  much  a  man 
of  the  world  to  woi{  unless  obliged  to  do  so; 
and  by  far  too  much  ^  gentleman  to  trouble 
his  woolly  pate  with  thinking  a  great  deal. 
He  is  a  bit  of  a  **  swell,"  we  are  sorry  to 
say,  and  loves  to  deck  his  ebon  beauties  in 
briffht  reds,  and  blues,  and  yellows,  but  not 
without  a  rude  idea  of  taste  and  harmony  of 
colors  —  if  such  a  thing  may  be  seriously 
suggested ;  and  so  long  as  Dinah  likes  it,  he 
cares  little  whether  it  be  according  to  the 
rules  of  art.  He  has  a  certain  natural  deli- 
cacy in  the  midst  of  his  coarseness  which 
contrasts  very  favorably  with  the  beer-drink- 
ing rudeness  of  the  laborer  of  some  countries 
nearer  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  and  a  re- 
membrance of  good  treatment  which  insures 
his  master  against  "  strikes,"  as  long  as  he 
does  not  strike  first.  And  when  he  and 
Dinah  at  length  become  one,  there  seems  to 
be  naturally  no  good  reason  why  woolly- 
pated  "  piccaninnies"  should  not  be  as  thick 
around  his  cabin  as  ever  carroty  heads  were 
on  an  Irish  potato  patch.  In  Massachu- 
setts, for  instance,  they  would  seem  to  have 
every  thing  in  their  favor — freedom,  plenty  of 
work,  equality  of  laws  and  rights ;  and  yet 
his  family  has  increased  onlv  4.5  per  cent,  in 
the  ten  years,*  The  truth  is,  free  Sambo  in 
the  United  States,  with  all  his  freedom  and 
political  equality,  has  no  reality  of  either. 
His  color  stamps  him  for  ever  in  unjust  popu- 
lar prejudice,  which  is  stronger  than  law, 
with  the  caste  of  labor;  and  not  laborer 
alone,  but  degraded  laborer,  whose  mother, 
and  brother,  and  cousin  are  slaves,  and  who 
ought  to  be  one  himself;  and,  if  the  truth 
must  be  told,  all  this  makes  Sambo  rather  a 
gQod-for-nothing  fellow.  He  neglects  his 
family,  is  ui^hrifty,  gets  behindhand,  and 
before  lons^  finds  himself  quite  at  the  foot  of 
the  social  ladder.  Meanwhile  Pat  has  been 
coming  in  from  Ireland,  and  has  stepped 
over  him;  and,  in  astonishment  at  finding 
somebody  underneath  himself,  he  becomes 
the  worst  tyrant  that  the  poor  black  has  to 


endure.  The  inveterate  dtsKke  of  an  Irish- 
man to  a  negro  is  as  well  known  as  it  is  re- 
markable. 

But,  while  the  free  black  of  the  North,  in 
spite  of  his  theoretically  better  condition,  has 
barely  held  his  own  in  some  of  the  States, 
his  southern  cousin  has  been  increasing  his 
family  at  a  great  rate.  Whether  it  be  that, 
with  plenty  to  eat,  and  in  the  absence  of 
care,  his  shackles  sit  lightly  on  him,  or  whe- 
ther it  be  that  he  stifles  hb  sorrows  in  domes- 
tic pleasures,  we  do  not  stop  to  inquire.  It 
appears  that,  from  some  cause,  the  natural 
increase  of  the  slaves  has  been  as  great,  and 
greater  even,  than  that  of  the  whites ;  so  that, 
without  foreign  immigration,  the  relative  num- 
bers of  the  two  races,  and  the  relative  weight  of 
the  two  sections  of  the  Union,  would  not  have 
been  materially  changed  in  the  sixty  years. 
We  do  not  take  into  account  the  trifling  dif- 
ference in  the  proportion  made  directly  by  the 
acquisition  of  territory,  as  the  total  number 
of  slaves  and  freemen  was  small  in  each  case 
at  the  time  of  the  annexation,  and  the  effect 
upon  the  general  result  was  more  than  bal- 
anced by  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  North. 
Annexation  has  undoubtedly  strengthened 
the  ''institution,"  by  giving  it  new  States 
to  govern  and  new  fields  to  cultivate;  but 
not  essentially  by  an  actual  addition  to  the 
number  of  slaves.  Neither  do  we  take  into 
special  account  the  larger  percentage  of  the 
slave  increase  from  1800  to  1810,  created  by 
the  prospective  abolition  of  the  slave-trade 
in  1808 ;  because  the  proportion  of  slaves  to 
whites  of  native  descent,  in  1810,  was  almost 
exactly  the  same  as  in  1850.  In  1800  the 
proportion  was  as  I  to  4.94;  in  1810  as  1  to 
4.78;  and  in  1850  as  1  to  4.Y6,  deducting  in 
each  case  the  number  of  immigrants  and 
descendants  of  immigrants  since  1700  from 
the  total  white  population.  This  great  in- 
crease of  a  population  held  unjustly  in  a  state 
of  bondage,  with  freedom  and  activity  all 
around  them,  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  his- 
tory, and  suggests  the  possibility  at  some  fu- 
ture day  of  an  attempt  at  a  forcible  reclaim- 
er of  their  rights,  when  they  shall  decidedly 
outnumber  their  masters.  If  such  a  strug- 
gle should  ever  come,  it  would  be  short- 
lived and  deadly,  and  would  terminate  only 
in  the  annihilation  of  the  weaker  black. 

Before  1794  it  seemed  that  this  species  of 
labor  was  about  to  die  out  in*  the  natural 
course  of  events.  In  three  of  the  Northern 
States  it  had  perished  ;  in  five  more  it  lived 
only  upon  sufferance ;  and  in  the  Sputh,  pub- 
lic senument  would  have  abolished  it  if  a 
feasible  way  had  been  proposed.    Whitney 
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then  invented  the  eotton-gin;  and  the  export 
of  cotton,  m  1793  less  than  6ve  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  trebled  in  1794,  increased 
to  six  millions  in  1795,  reached  eighteen  mil- 
lions  in  18db,  two  hundred  and  eighty  mil- 
lions in  1830,  and  nine  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  millions  in  1850.  African  bondage 
became  profitable.  The  planters  of  Alabama, 
Mjs8i8>ippi,  Georgia,  and  the  Carolinas  bear 
the  sin  before  the  world ;  but  Liverpool, 
Lowell,  Manchester,  and  New  York  furnished 
the  money  which  prolongs  and  extends  the 
system. 

In  spite  of  these  influences  so  favorable  to 
slavery,  the  foreign  immigration  is  gradually 
afifecting  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Federa- 
tion. In  1800  the  total  population  of  the 
slave  States  was  48  per  cent,  of  that  of  the 
Union,  and  their  representation  was  45  per 
cent,  of  the  House.  In  1830  they  had  but 
45  per  cent  of  the  population,  and  41  per 
cent,  of  the  representation ;  and  in  1850  but 
41  per  cent,  of  the  former,  and  39  per  cent. 
of  the  latter.  It  requires  no  prophet  to 
foresee  that  the  same  disturbing  causes  will 
continue  as  long  as  the  peasants  and  artisans 
oi  Europe  can  command  cheap  homes,  high 
wages  and  an  improved  social  position  in  the 
New  World  as  easily  as  they  now  do.  The 
census  enables  us  to  follow  their  track  across 
the  Republic,  and  to  see  in  what  communities 
they  rest.  The  results  are  curious  and  not 
altogether  expected. 

1.  It  appears  that  the  immigration  rests 
almost  entirely  in  the  free  Slates.  Of  the 
2,200,000  foreigners  resident  in  the  Union, 
only  305,000  are  in  the  slave  States ;  and  of 
these  127,000  are  in  the  comparatively  north- 
em  corn-growing  States  of  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  and  66,000  in 
the  commercial  State  of  Louisiana. 

2.  It  travels  principally  due  west  in  a  belt 
reaching  from  86®  to  87^  N.  to  43®  or  44° 
N.,  including  the  central  and  southern  parts 
of  New  England,  the  middle  and  north- west- 
em  States,  Maryland  and  Delaware,  and  the 
central  and  northern  part  of  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Missouri.  The  climate  and  pro- 
ductions of  this  country  are  similar  to  those 
of  Europe ;  the  general  ratio  of  health  and 
average  of  life  is  higher,  notwithstanding  the 
great  floating  European  population,  and  the 
name  of  laborer  is  not  degraded  by  a  com- 
parison with  slaves. 

3.  Less  than  one-third  of  the  total  immi- 

Sation  has  entered  the  Lake  Country  and 
e  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The  propor- 
tion of  foreign  population  in  New  York  and 
in  Biassachusetts  is  greater  than  in  any  west- 


ern agricultural  State  except  Wisconsin.  It 
is  also  nearly  as  large  as  in  California,  a  gold- 
seeking  community  from  the  world  at  large. 

4 .  It  principally  consists  of  Irish,  Germans, 
and  English.* 

Of  the  English  nearly  five-eighths  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Atlantic  free  States,  about  one- 
tbird  in  the  States  of  the  north-west,  and 
nearly  all  the  residue  in  the  northern  slave 
States. 

Three-fourths  of  the  Irish  stay  in  New 
Endand  and  the  middle  States,  (principally 
in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania,) where  the  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing interests  are  seated;  and  they  are 
found  in  the  South  and  West  only  where  there 
are  great  public  works  in  construction.  They 
change  their  soil  and  their  allegiance,  but 
keep  their  nature  intact.  Unwilling  in  the 
New,  as  in  the  Old  World,  to  guide  their  own 
destinies,  they  stay  where  another  race  fur- 
nishes food  for  their  mouths,  and  labor  for 
their  hands,  and  takes  to  itself  the  substan- 
tial fruits  of  their  industry.  One  love,  how- 
ever, is  entirely  weeded  from  their  hearts. 
Their  experience  with  the  impoverishing 
potato-patch  seems  to  have  given  them  a 
distaste  for  agriculture;  and  in  a  country 
where  there  is  plenty  of  land  and  a  sure 
harvest,  they  avoid  almost  entirely  the  pur- 
suits to  which  they  cling  so  tenaciously  in 
Europe.  Their  numbers  did  not  in  1850 
reach  a  million, — not  two- thirds  of  the  de- 
crease in  the  Irish  population  during  the  last 
tenyears. 

The  Germans  are  more  energetic,  or  rather, 
bring  their  energy  to  a  better  account.  More 
than  half  their  number  are  spread  over  the 
north-western  States,  Missouri  and  Kentucky, 
and  more  than  one- third  in  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania.  They  stay,  indeed,  in  the  towns 
in  ffreat  numbers,  devoting  themselves  to 
mechanical  arts  and  to  trades ;  but  a  large 
proportion,  also,  if  the  census  speaks  truly, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  agricultural  districts, 
where  they  fell  the  forest  and  turn  up  the 
prairie  for  themselves.  Some  years  ago  we 
remember  to  have  seen  a  colony  of  Qerman 
emigrants  landed  on  the  unfinished  pier  of 
an  unbuilt  city  in  Wisconsin.  The  pier  has 
doubtless  since  been  completed,  and  the  city 
has  its  thousands :  but  then,  a  few  driven 
piles  and  a  quantity  of  scattered  lumber 
marked  the  place  of  the  former,  and  rectan- 
gular streets  strewn  with  fresh-felled  timber, 
stretching .  mto  a   primeval  forest,  showed 

*  Their  respective  nnmben  in  I860  were— Eng- 
lish, 278,626;  liith,  961,719;  Oerman,  678,226. 
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where  the  latter  was  to  be.  The  emu^nts 
were  bundled  out  upon  the  pier,  and  their 
boxes,  chests,  willow-fans  for  winnowing 
wheat  by  hand,  spinning-wheels  and  primi- 
tive spades,  scythes,  and  ploughs  were  tum- 
bled after  them.  The  poor  women  sat  upon 
the  boxes  in  the  hot  sun  (it  was  in  August) 
and  cried  at  the  desolate  appearance  of  this 
the  gate  to  their  Paradise,  and  the  men  tried 
in  their  rough  way  to  comfort  them.  We 
leaned  upon  the  **  guard,"  looking  at  them 
as  the  boat  steamed  up  Lake  Michigan,  and 
admired  the  simplicity  which  could  bring 
their  miserable  utensils  to  such  a  country. 
Long  before  this  the  men  have  chased  away 
the  young  grouse  with  American  ploughs, 
and  have  fattened  their  cattle  on  the  long 
grass  of  the  prairie,  and  the  women,  putting 
away  the  spinning-wheels  as  relics  of  a  bygone 
existence,  sit  in  the  summer  evening  under 
the  honeysuckle  and  bignonia,  which  twist 
themselves  over  the  porch,  and  sing  to  their 
children  of  the  VaUrland  without  a  sigh  of 
regret. 

The  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Upper 
Lake  Country  has  not  only  giuned  in  an  un- 
exampled manner,  but  has  been  almost 
created  within  the  last  half  century.  Where, 
in  1800,  there  were  less  than  400,000  per- 
sons clustered  around  the  rude  forts  that 
protected  them  from  the  Indians,  with  only 
7  per  cent,  of  the  representation  in  Congress, 
there  are  now  nearly  ten  millions  cultivating 
53)000,000  acres  of  improved  land,  and  re- 
presented by  42  per  cent,  of  the  House.  If 
the  European  emigration  has  remained  in  the 
Atlantic  States,  the  inquiry  naturally  arises. 
Whence  comes  this  Western  population  ? 

The  oracle  of  the  census  again  responds. 
All  the  while  there  has  been  a  native  emi- 
ffration  twice  as  great  as  the  foreign. 
Washington  Irving's  pleasant  sketch  of  the 
Yankee  seems  to  be  literally  true, — a  dis- 
contented being,  unwilling  to  stay  quietly  in 
the  home  of  his  birth,  and  seeking  an  un- 
known better  in  some  new  sphere.  Just  when 
he  begins  to  grasp  it, — when  the  "stumps" 
are  uprooted  and  the  com  grows  plentifully, 
when  his  finished  bams  are  filled,  and  his  log 
cabin  takes  to  itself  some  look  of  comfort, — 
he  sells  his  <<  improvements"  at  a  profit, 
shoulders  his  axe,  hamesses  his  horse  to  a 
covered  cart,  into  which  he  packs  his  wife 
and  a  staircase  of  children,  and  marches  to 
some  spot  still  farther  west,  where  he  may 
begin  anew.  Thus  the  whole  country  is  in 
motion;  Massachusetts  removes  to  Maine, 
and  Maine  to  Massachusetts;  New  York 
visits  Pennsylvania,  and  Penntylvania  returns 


the  compliment.  Virginia  crosses  to  Ken- 
tucky, and  Kentucky  pushes  over  into  ItUnoie. 
Yet  the  whole  migration  appears  to  be  go^ 
verned  by  fixed  laws,  producing  ^certainable 
results. 

1.  In  the  free  States  the  general  move- 
ment is  due  west, — from  New  York,  for  in- 
stance, to  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  and  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Ohio.  From  Maine  and 
New  Hampshire  it  goes  principally  to  Mas- 
sachusetts, from  the  other  New  England 
States  more  to  New  York  than  elsewhere ;  . 
but  natives  of  all  are  found  in  the  free  north- 
west States  in  large  numbers.  The  middle 
States  are  also  represented  there  by  an 
segregate  of  758,020,  in  addition  to  which 
they  interchange  very  extensively  with  each 
other ;  the  people  of  the  small  Stat^,  par- 
ticularly, going  to  the  great 'cities  of  their 
neighbors.  The  emigration  from  the  north- 
ern Atlantic  States  into  the  six  north- westem 
States  amounts  to  nearly  1,200,000.  And  so 
strong  ns  this  passion  for  motion,  that  the 
West  itself  supplies  a  population  to  the  still 
farther  West.  Ohio  sends215,000  to  the  three 
States  beyond  her;  Indiana  retains  120,000 
from  Ohio,  but  sends  on  50,000  of  her  own ; 
Illinois  takes  95,000  from  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
and  gives  7,000  to  young  Iowa ;  and  that 
State,  though  not  twenty  years  redeemed 
from  the  Indians,  gains  nearly  60,000  by  the 
restlessness  of  the  three,  and,  in  its  turn, 
breaks  over  the  too  feeble  barriers  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  supply  Utah  and  Oregon 
with  1,200  natives  of  Iowa. 

2.  The  native  emigration  from  their  cen- 
tral slave  States  follows  the  same  genera] 
law  of  a  due  westerly  movement :  bat  whe- 
ther governed  by  the  wish  to  escape  from 
slavery,  or  by  what  other  motive,  it  takes 
also  a  partial  north-west  direction  into  the 
free  States.  Maryland,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky,  furnish 
360,000  of  the  native  popuhition  of  the 
north-west. 

3.  The  movement  in  the  planting  States 
has  been  mobtly  within  themselves,  taking  a 
south-westerly  and  westerly  direction  from 
the  older  lands  of  South  Carolina  and  Geor- 
gia, to  the  uplands  of  Alabama  and  Mississip- 
pi. The  emigration  from  South  Carolina 
alone  is  nearly  68  per  cent,  of  the  white  po- 
pulation remaining  withm  her  borders. 

4.  The  American-born  population  of  Texas 
comes  principally  from  the  slave  States,  that 
of  California  from  the  free  States,  and  that 
of  the  Territories  more  from  the  free  than 
from  the  slave. 

5.  It  appears  from  a  study  of  the  course 
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of  both  emigraUoDs,  that  thej  mainly  beneBt 
the  belt  of  country  above  described.  New 
England  loses  nearly  400,000  of  native  popu- 
lation; but  the  foreign  elements  reduce  the 
actual  loss  to  92,000.  The  middle  States 
lose  600,000  of  native  population,  but  have 
80  large  a  foreign  additional,  that  the  bal- 
HBce- sheet  shows  a  gain  of  nearly  414,000. 
The  central  slave  States  lose  600,000  na- 
tives; the  foreign  emigration  reduces  their 
actual  loss  to  400,000.  The  planting  Stales 
and  Texas  gain  300,000,  of  which  nearly 
200,000  are  native.  The  north-west  gains 
1,900,000,  of  which  1,830,000  are  native.* 

It  is  apparent  that  the  political  influence 
of  the  emigration  »  greatly  exaggerated.  If 
three  or  four  hundred  thousand  uneducated 
peasants,  unused  to  govern  their  own  affairs, 
and  much  less  acquainted  with  affairs  of 
state,  were  annually  transferred  to  the  United 
States,  and  placed  in  communities  by  them- 
selves, apart  from  the  influence  of  more  in- 
telligent minds;  left  without  schools,  cultiva- 
tion, or  capital,  to  raise  themselves  as  best 
they  could,  and  admitted  nevertheless  to  the 
dignity  of  citizenship,  and  to  a  share  in  ad- 
ministration, it  would  be  irrational  not  to 
fear  the  result.  But  we  see  a  process  quite 
the  reverse  going  on.  These  ignorant  be- 
ings— ignorant,  indeed,  some  of  them  are, 
and  thickheaded  and  obstinate — are  taken  by 
the  hand  on  arrival,  and  sent,  not  into  the 
forest,  but  into  a  more  thickly  populated 
country  than  the  one  they  left,  with  towns 
as  large  as  any  in  £urope  except  the  two 
capitals,  with  schools  better  than  any  of  the 
same  grade  here,  maintained  at  the  public 
expense,  with  work  enough  for  everybody, 
skilful  and  unskilful,  and  with  better  educated 
persons  than  themselves  to  tell  them  what 
to  do.  They  labor  constantly  with  Ameri- 
cans, their  children  sit  daily  side  by  side 
with  American  children,  reading  from  the 
same  books,  plajing  the  same  games,  and 
learning  to  think  the  same  thoughts.  Mr. 
Tremenheere,  in  his  excellent  work,  com- 
plains that  all  history  in  the  public  schools 
IS  ignored  except  that  of  the  Kepublic,  and 
gives  us  a  list  of  twenty-one  questions  pre- 
pared for  tbe  examination  of  candidates  for 
admission  to  the  High  School  of  Lowell,  all 
of  which  refer  only  to  events  connected  with 

*  To  reach  these  resulti^  we  have  in  each  case 
aMertained  the  total  number  of  Datives  from  the 
particular  eection  resident  in  the  Union,  and  from 
that  hAve  deducted  the  total  free  native  population 
rending  in  that  section,  or  vice  versd;  the  result 
ahowt  ihe  Iobs  or  gain  by  emigration. 


the  American  continent.  We  are  not  sure 
that  the  honest  clergymen  of  the  land  of  the 
Puritans  have  not  been  found  guilty  of  a 
profound  policy  in  this.  The  child  of  the 
English  or  Scotch  machinist  in  Massachu- 
setts, of  the  German  or  Irish  laborer,  of  the 
French  or  Italian  artisan,  in  New  York  or 
Philadelphia,  learns  with  the  language  and 
the  institutions,  the  history  which  tells  him 
the  greatness  of  bis  new  country ;  and,  for- 
getting  that  he  ever  had  another,  he  feels, 
with  a  pride  that  even  Lord  Palmerston 
might  envy,  **  civis  Romanu$  sum'^  If  the 
first  generation  is  never  quite  denationalized, 
the  second  is  transformed  by  this  process 
into  very  good  Yankees.  Tbe  fathers,  too, 
soon  get  a  little  property,  (for  there  is  plenty 
of  labor  and  little  pauperism,)  and  thence- 
forth are  identified  with  the  stability  of  their 
new  country ;  and  by  the  time  they  become 
citizens,  they  have  some  just  sense  of  the 
dignity  they  acquire,  and  of  the  responsibi- 
lity it  entails. 

The  same  fact  removes  all  apprehension  of 
a  disproportionate  increase  of  Papul  power 
in  America.  The  Roman  Catholic  popula- 
tion being  so  completely  identified  with  the 
older  States,  and  impregnated  with  the  spirit 
of  their  institutions,  any  pernicious  influence 
from  that  quarter  will  be  impossible.  We 
hear  often  of  the  power  of  Jesuitism  in 
America,  and  of  the  spread  of  Catholicism  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi ;  but  the  facta 
in  the  census  indicate  no  such  thing.*  We 
are  assured  by  those  best  able  to  judge,  that 
so  far  from  fearing  the  undue  influence  of  the 
Romish  Church,  its  conservative  influence 
over  the  emigrants  within  its  pale  is  regard- 
ed with  favor.  The  Americans  have  a  suf- 
ficient protection  against  the  inroads  of  any 
sacerdotal  despotism  in  their  healthy  Eng- 
lish-born institutions,  in  the  spirit  of  free  in- 
quiry which  they  have  inherited  from  this 
country,  and,  above  all,  m  their  free  schools, 
at  which  four  millions  are  educated — one* 
fifth  of  tbe  free  population. 

The  schools  of  the  States  have  been  made 
patent  to  English  eyes  during  the  contest 
concerning  the  various  educational  systems 
proposed  for  adoption  here,  and  they  cer- 
tainly seem  to  answer  tbe  demands  of  a  state 


*  There  are  in  the  Union  36,011  churchei^ 
of  all  denominations^  affording  accommodation  for 
18,849,896  persons,  of  which  only  1,112  are  Roman 
Catholic,  with  aeeommodationB  for  620,950.  In  the 
lake  oonntiy  and  Valley  of  the  Mittiaeippi,  out  of 
18,661  chorchee,  accommodating  4,891,002  persona, 
only  651  are  Roman  Catholic^  accommodating 
276,291. 
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of  society  bearing  little  resemblance  to  this. 
Indeed,  in  all  the  comparisons  between  the 
two  countries,  the  fact  of  the  great  social  dif- 
ference is  lost  sight  of.  The  similarity  of 
political  institutions,  from  the  municipal  par- 
ishes to  the  national  legislatures, — the  com- 
munity of  language,  literature,  and  of  ances- 
try, so  far  as  the  Americans  can  get  a  tomb- 
stone and  parish  register  acquaintance  with 
their  ancestors  in  England,  —  the  common 
elemente  of  wealth, — the  resemblance,  and, 
in  the  main,  identity  of  pursuits,  are  pictured 
glowingly  by  after-dinner  orators,  when  the 
wine  has  mellowed  the  heart.  Long  may 
both  nations  remember  these  things !  And 
far  distant  may  the  day  be  when  the  difficul- 
ties arise  which  philosophy  teachel  us  they 
engender.  But  there  is  another  side  of  the 
picture,  less  d  welt  upon,  and  equally  true,< — 
the  vast  social  gap  between  an  old  country, 
with  a  cultivated  artificlHl  society,  founded 
on  great  landed  possessions,  and  a  new  coun- 
try with  no  aristocracy,  unless  we  give  that 
name  to  the  feeble  remnant  of  colonial  fam- 
ilies overshadowed  by  recent  wealth,  or  to 
the  expiring  gentility  of  the  **  Southern  Chiv- 
alry." The  British  merchant  labors,  accu- 
mulates, buys  land,  is  made  a  peer  in  the 
second  generation,  and  is  identified  thence- 
forth less  with  tbe  town  than  with  the  coun- 
try. The  American  merchant  accumulates, 
invests  in  stocks  and  city  lots,  perhaps  be- 
comes a  member  of  Congress,  dies,  and 
leaves  his  property  to  his  children  in  even 
portions.  In  a  generation  or  two  it  is  scat- 
tered, and  his  poor  descendants  begin  to 
climb  tbe  ladder  anew.  The  inhabitants  of 
no  neat  rural  village  point  with  pride  to  his 
well-stocked  parks  and  wooded  drives.  He 
may  have  a  cottage  on  Stat  en  Island,  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson,  the  Delaware  or  the 
Schujlkill,  or  he  may  amuse  himself  with 
dillettante  farming  in  Dorchester.  But  the 
non-producing  landed  proprietor,  identified 
for  generations  with  the  soil,  is  unknown  in 
America.  The  "people,"  owning  each  his 
.  little  farm,  or  his  house  and  garden,  take 
the  management  of  their  own  afifairs  into 
their  own  bands. 

The  public  schools  are  the  legitimate  ofif- 
sprin^  of  the  social  status,  and  return  to  it 
no  small  share  of  the  stability  which  it  en- 
joys. They  were  established  in  New  Eng- 
land, at  the  settlement  of  the  country,  for 
the  education  of  the  children  and  the  con- 
version of  the  Indians.  About  the  time  that 
the  wearers  of  black  doublets  and  steeple- 
crowned  hats,  who  fled  from  oppression  here 
to  establish  a  Calvinistic  despotism,  whose 


influence  still  draws  down  the  chins  of  tb«ir 
descendants, — about  tbe  time  that  they  re- 
enacted  the  Mosaic  code,  penalties  and  all, 
with  marginal  references  to  chapter  and 
verse,  they  partitioned  the  public  land  into 
parishes,  on  the  English  system,  and  as- 
higned  a  part  to  the  commonage,  a  part  to 
the  church,  and  a  part  to  tbe  schools.  In 
process  of  time  the  common  land  has  gene- 
rally ceased  to  be  pasturage,  and  is,  in  many 
places,  planted  with  trees,  and  made  into 
public  walks  ;  the  Church  fields  have  disap- 
peared with  the  State  organization ;  and  the 
portion  assigned  to  the  schools  has  been  ab- 
sorbed in  the  settlement  of  the  country,  and 
exchanged  for  the  tight  of  general  taxation, 
— which  right,  as  the  sum  to  be  raised  is  de- 
termined eHch  year  by  each  town  for  itself, 
and  as  suffrage  is  nearly  universal,  means 
the  right  of  tbe  poor  to  educate  their  child- 
ren as  they  see  fit  at  the  expense  of  the  tax- 
payers. The  system  has  been  extended  from 
New  England  more  or  less  through  the  free 
States,  and  works  to  the  satisfaction  even  of 
the  property- holders,  who  must  be  sometimes 
heavily  mulcted  by  it.  Mr.  Tremenheere^ 
for  instance^  tells  us,  that  in  a  town  near 
Boston,  **  the  whole  real  property  of  which 
is  valued  at  only  500,000  dollars,  not  less 
than  17,000  dollars  were  expended  last  year 
in  the  erection  of  five  new  school- houses,  be- 
sides the  ordinary  expenses  of  maintaining 
their  three  grammar  and  two  primary  schools. ' 
Boston  pays  $15.42  per  head  for  the  child- 
ren educated  in  her  schools,  (free  for  aU 
without  charge ;)  New'  York,  1510.62 ;  St. 
Louis  on  the  Mississippi,  $9.50;  and  Cin* 
cinnati  on  the  Ohio,  $6.37.  These  taxes  are 
cheerfully  submitted  to  by  the  property- 
holders,  who  require  no  argument  to  be 
convinced  that  without  education  universal 
suffrage  would  be  destructive  to  political 
liberty,  to  social  virtue,  and  to  property,  on 
which  both  must  lean.  They  feel  that  the 
sc|)ools  are  essential  even  for*  the  native 
children  with  American  homes,  and  doubly 
so  for  the  foreigners,  sometimes  with  worse 
than  no  home  at  all. 

Thus,  the  moment  the  emigrant  arrives  and 
is  settled,  he  and  his  children  are  eared  for. 
He  finds  persons  on  the  pier  waiting  to  em- 
ploy him,  and  he  pockets  at  once  his  four 
shillings  a  day ;  or  if  he  be  ill,  there  is  a 
hospital  to  receive  him,  where  skilful  sur- 
geons and  kind  nurses  minister  to  his  wants. 
Schools  say  to  his  children,  '*  Come  to  us  and 
be  taught  J"  and  they  go.  It  was  found 
some  years  since,  in  a  manufacturing  town  of 
Massachusetts,  with  a  population  nearly  one- 
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third  of  which  was  Irish,  that  of  about  3000 
ehildreo  between  the  ages  of  three  and  six- 
teen, only  nineteen  were  not  attending  school 
somewhere,  and  that  sixteen  of  the  nineteen 
stayed  away  because  they  had  no  good 
clothes;  clothes  were  giren,  and  the  non- 
attendants  reduced  to  three.  The  proportion 
throaghont  the  Union  is  not  as  laree  as  this  ; 
but  yet  large  enough  to  change  the  charac- 
ter of  the  whole  foreign  population.  There 
18  no  greater  mistake  than  that  the  characters 
of  nations  and  races  are  unchangeable  :  lead- 
ing minds  mould  the  popular  will  to  their 
pleasure.      Catholic  England  under  Henry 

VII.  became  Protestant  England  under  Henry 

VIII.  The  freedom  of  Arragon  died  under 
the  heel  of  the  Inouisition.  Louis  XIV.  was 
troubled  but  once  in  his  reign  by  the  spirit  of 
a  free  parliament.  Can  there  be  a  greater 
contrast  than  between  the  ages  of  Elizabeth 
and  Cromwell  ?  or  of  Milton  and  Congreve  ? 
William  III.  made  the  English  noblemen 
Dutchmen;  George  IV.  beau-Brummelized 
soeieiy ;  and  the  present  Court  of  England 
has  set  an  example  of  purer  and  more  refined 
manners.  In  the  same  way  the  character 
and  purposes  of  the  emigrants  are  changed. 
They  are  fashioned  by  the  influences  which 
surround  them,  and  in  the  second  generation 
become  completely  identified  with  the  coun- 
try of  their  adoption. 

Mr.  Tremenheere  objects  that  no  provision 
is   made   for  religious   education.     In   the 
United  States  such  a  provision  would  be  the 
sacrifice  of  the  system.     The  children  of  a 
million  of  Irish  Roman  Catholics  attend  the 
public  schools  and  strive  for  the  honors  they 
give ;    the  clergy  of  that  denomination  are 
placed  by  popiuar  suffrage  on  the  commit- 
tees chosen  to  superintend  the  schools  and 
prescribe  the  course  of  education  ;  only  on 
the  implied  understanding  that  the  religious 
education  shall  be  left  to  other  hands.     We 
cannot  believe,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Tremenheere's 
fear  to  the  contrary,  that   the  community 
which  takes  such  care  of  the  secular  educa- 
tion,— which  provides  one  grade  of  schools 
for  the  infants,  another  for  those  who  have 
crossed  the  Rubicon  of  knowledge  and  are 
battling  with  its  elements,  another  yet  higher 
for  those  who  are  preparing  for  the  ordinary 
duties  of  life  in  the  humbler  middle  classes, 
and  one  still  beyond,  fitted  with  libraries  of 
elementary  books  and  with  scientific  appara- 
tus, where  the  studies  of  the  Universities 
even  may  be  pursued  by  the  humblest  child, 
free  of  cost, — would  make  no  provision  else- 
where for  religious  instruction.     It  is  just  to 
add,  that  the  schools  we  have  in  view  as  we 
VOL.  xxxm.  NO.  L 


write  are  in  Massachusetts,  and  have  attained 
a  degree  of  excellence  beyond  those  in  other 
States.  But  the  West  will  not  be  long  be- 
hind the  East  in  this  resj^t.  Mr.  Tremen- 
heere's  work,  although  ^tending  to  be  no 
more  than  a  sketch,  givemn  excellent  pic- 
ture of  the  working  of  the  system  tbipughout 
the  Northern  States,  accompanied  by  the 
impressions  it  created  on  an  intelligent  mind 
of  conservative  tendencies.  If  we  do  not 
agree  with  him  in  all  his  conclusions,  he  him- 
self furnishes  us  with  reasons  for  differing. 
We  gather  from  him  that  the  schools  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  York  are  inferior  to  those 
of  New  England,  and  that  the  average  at- 
tendance is  decidedly  less.  But  it  a\so  ap- 
pears that  those  who  have  charge  of  them 
are  alive  to  the  deficiency,  and  are  using 
every  means  to  repair  it.  We  close  our 
remarks  on  this  subject  with  a  short  ex- 
tract concerning  the  schools  of  Connecti- 
cut : — 

Anv  one  from  England  visiting  those  schools 
would  be  also  greatly  struck  with  the  very  high 
social  poBition,  considering  the  nature  of  their 
employment,  of  the  teachers,  male  and  female; 
he  will  observe  with  pleasure  their  polite  and 
courteous  bearing,  of  such  importance  as  an  ex- 
ample of  good  manners  to  the  children ;  he  will 
admire  the  complete  order,  qoiet,  and  re^nilarity 
with  which  the  whole  system  of  instruction  is 
condacted,  by  the  exercise  of  mild,  temperate,  and, 
generally  speaking, judicious  authority;  and  he 
will  perceive  how  great  an  amount  of  elementary 
secular  instruction  is  given  to  those  who  stay  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  to  derive  the  full  benefit 
of  the  opportunities  of  improvement  there  afforded. 
And  I  must  confess  that  he  will  be  likely  to  feel 
it  as  a  just  subject  of  reproach  to  his  own  coun- 
try, that  her  very  tenderness  and  zeal  in  the  cause 
of  religious  truth,  her  very  apprehension  lest  in 
ker  desire  to  attain  an  acknowledged  good  she  may 
be  betrayed  into  a  step  fraught  with  evil — or,  to 
descend  to  lower  ground,  her  religious  jealousies 
and  animosities—should  interpose  to  keep  all 
education,  both  secular  and  religions,  from  the 
minds  of  tens  of  thousands  of  our  fellow-citizens, 
at  a  time  too  when  secular  education  is  more  than 
ever  needed  as  a  means  of  temporal  prosperity 
and  advancement,  and  when  socialism  and  a  vast 
and  dangerous  flood  of  **  revolutionary  literature** 
of  the  worst  kind  is  occupying  the  ground  left 
bare  for  its  reception  by  the  absence  of  all  culture, 
secular  or  religious.  How  lon/r,  it  may  b^well 
asked,  is  the  government  of  this  country  lo  be 
paralyzed  by  sectarian  jealousies  ?  and  to  what 
further  extent  are  the  very  foundations  of  religions 
truth  and  social  order  to  be  undermined,  while  the 
dispute  rages  as  to  the  best  method  of  preserving 
them?    (Pp.  fi7,  68,  59.) 

The  provisions  for  the  mental  health  of 
I  the  emigrant  are  rivalled  by  those  made  for 
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bil  physical.  In  their  efforts  to  preveat  in- 
temperance, laws  are  passed  in  some  of  the 
States  more  arbitrary  than  the  decrees  of  the 
most  absolute  ^ropean  Government,  pro- 
hibiting— withot9  always  preventing — the 
sale  of  intoxics^g  drinks.  To  keep  him 
clean,  aqueducts,  exceeding  in  magnificence, 
.ezpensj,  and  profuseness  of  supply  those 
whose  ruined  arches  bridge  the  Cfampagna, 
brinff  pure  water  to  his  door,  and  force  him 
to  take  and  use  it  by  assessing  a  compulsory 
rate  upon  the  house  he  occupies.  Unfortu- 
nately, filth,  ill  ventilation,  and  dense  popu- 
lation are  the  accompaniments  of  vice,  and 
too  often  of  poverty,  in  large  towns.  Crime 
always  tries  to  hide  its  head  in  such  burrows. 
The  dities  of  America  are  not  without  their 
vicious  population,  dwelling  in  haunts  not 
unlike  the  terra  incognita  of  Whitechape), 
whose  impurities  apd  wretchedness,  occa- 
sionally revealed  for  a  moment  by  the  pic- 
ture  of  a  passing  visitor,  astonish  us  at  their 
fearful  contrast  to  Pall  Mall  and  St.  James's. 
The  "  Five  Pointe"  of  New  York,  as  it  for- 
merly existed,  with  its  three  tiers  of  under- 
ground apartments,  and  its  dancing-room 
under  the  street,  where  black,  white,  and 
ffray  mingled  in  impure  orgies,  was  equal  in 
Its  way  to  any  thing  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  Scotland  Yard.  The  "  Old  Brewery"  was 
only  two  or  three  minutes'  walk  from  Broad- 
way, within  a  stone's  throw  of  Stewart's 
Marble  Palace,  filled  with  the  richest  fabrics 
of  the  world,  the  terror  of  husbands  and 
papas.  It  is  now  removed,  and  a  charitable 
maiitution  occupies  its  place.  But  as  long 
as  the  weeds  of  vice  grow  in  the  human 
heart,  dens  of  infamy  will  exist  in  large 
towns,  which  the  philanthropist  can  improve 
but  not  eradicate.  The  Americans  have 
taken  the  first  step  towards  cleansing  these 

? laces  by  supplying  them  freely  with*  water, 
he  "Cochituate  Aqueduct"  brings  water 
twenty  miles  from  one  of  the  pretty  lakes 
that  dot  the  surface  of  Massachusetts,  and 
distributes  it  in  every  street  and  alley  of  its 
prim  metropolis.  The  magnificent  ^'  Croton 
Aqueduct"  of  New  York  was  built  by  the 
city  at  a  cost  of  nearly  £3,000,000  sterling. 
The  Croton  river  is  brought  fifty  miles  in  a 
cowed  channel  of  masonry  and  mnite,  and 
rolls  into  New  York  over  a  bndge  whose 
lofty  arches  would  span  the  shippings  if  there 
were  any,  on  Harlem  river.  Every  house 
in  the  city  contributes  by  rates  towards  its 
support,  and  bais  the  option  of  taking  it  for 
those  rates.  Water  has  consequently  be- 
come a  necessity  among  high  and  low. 
Bathing*  rooms  in  chambers,  and  water- cocks 


with  hot  and  cold  water,  in  every  room,  are 
found  in  the  Bowery  as  well  as  in  the  FifA 
Avenue.  The  receipts  have  not  yet  equalled 
the  interest  on  the  debt  In  a  few  years 
they  will ;  and  in  a  few  more  will  become  a 
profitable  source  of  revenue  to  the  city. 
Philadelphia  is  M\  more  fortunate.  A  dam 
thrown  across  i\ie  Schuylkill,-  at  her  very 
doors,  drives  pumps  which  deliver  water  oa 
the  top  of  Fairmount,  by  the  river's  bank : 
from  hence  an  unlimited  supply  is  distributed 
over  the  city.  We  can  testify  to  th(f  correct- 
ness of  Mr.  Tremenheere's  description : 

It  is  rather  tantalizing  to  one  who  leaves  Lon- 
don in  the  beginning  of  August,  to  find  himself 
in  ten  days  in  cities  across  the  Atlantic,  where 
bath-rooms  are  almost  as  numerous  as  bed-rooms, 
in  every  private  house  of  any  pretensions  to  the 
comfort  that  even  a  moderate  competency  can 
command,  and  where  the  purest  of  water  is  let  in 
at  the  biff  best  habitable  part  of  every  building,  in 
unlimited  quantity,  and  for  a  roost  moderate  pay- 
ment. It  is  somewhat  amusisg,  too,  to  see  the 
Irish  maidens  in  Philadelphia  (in  their  usual  vo- 
cation of  housemaids,  there,  as  elsewhere)  trip- 
ping out  in  the  early  morning,  upon  the  broad 
brick  foot-pavement,  and  screwing  a  small  boee 
of  an  inch  in  diahieter  to  a  brass  cock  concealed 
under  a  little  iron  plate  near  the  kerbstone ;  then, 
with  an  air  of  command  over  the  refreshing  ele- 
ment, directing  a  copious  shower  against  the 
windows,  shutters,  front  door,  white  marble  steps, 
elegant  iron  railinff,  green  shrubs,  small  and  much- 
cherished  grass-plots,  heavy  blossomed  creepers 
hanging  on  neat  trellis- work,  and,  finally,  upon 
the  grateful  acacias,  or  the  silver  maple,  or  the 
catalpa,  or  the  acanthus,  or  the  roountain-aah 
above  her  head.  Next  advances  a  graver  charac- 
ter, whose  busines  it  is  to  '*  lay  the  dust."  He 
drags  after  him  a  snake-like  hose  some  fifty  feet 
long,  one  end  of  which  he  has  screwed  upon  the 
stop-cock  fixed  to  a  post  by  the  side  of  the  pave- 
ment, while  from  the  brass  pipe  of  the  other  end, 
which  he  holds  in  his  hand,  he  throws  a  strong 
jet  over  the  street,  and  a  considerable  distance 
beyond  the  point  at  which  he  has  arrived  when  be 
has  come  to  *  *  the  end  of  his  tether.*'  He  then  re- 
moves the  screw  end  to  the  next  cock,  which  is 
at  the  proper  distance  to  enable  him  to  reach,  by 
the  jet  from  the  hose,  the  point  where  he  left  off. 

Other  cities,  great  and  small,  make  similar 
provisions.  In  the  manufacturing  towns, 
also,  the  streets  are  generally  Inroad,  and 
planted  with  trees,  and  the  houses  built  with 
reference  to  the  comforts  of  the  occupants. 
The  saiQe  may  be  said  of  the  residences  of 
the  poorer  class  throughout  the  country.  In 
New  York,  for  example,  if  the  portion  occu- 
pied by  the  wealthy  is  less  metropolitan,  and 
the  streets  narrower,  worse  paved,  and  dirtier 
than  those  of  most  European  capitals,  the 
houses  of  the  poor  and  the  emigrant  are 
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Biore  spaeious,  better  ventilated,  better  pro- 
tided  with  water,  and  cleaner  than  those 
ooofipied  by  similar  classes  here. 

The  ^Modern  Exodus"  ceases  to  be  a 
wonder  in  view  of  these  things ;  we  are  only 
astonished  that,  Kke  the  Ezodas  of  old,  fa- 
mine and  pestilence  were  necessary  to  it. 
The  Irisl^easantry  fled  before  the  scourge 
of  184*7,  not  singly,  nor  by  families,  nor  by 
Tillages  even,  but  by  whole  districts;  and 
yet  two  must  have  fallen  where  one  escaped 
'to  a  foreign  shore.  The  priests  in  some 
places  say  thsCt  they  ceased  almost  to  minis- 
ter, except  to  the  dying,  and  that  their  ser- 
vices have  been  little  wanted  since  by  the 
bride.  Liyerpool  was  crowded  with  emi- 
grants, and  ships  could  not  be  found  to  do 
the  work.  Tlie  poor  creatures  were  packed 
in  dense  masses,  in  ill- ventilated  and  unsea- 
worthy  vessels,  under  charge  of  improper 
masters,  and  the  natural  result  followed. 
Pestilence  chased  the  fugitive  to  complete 
the  work  of  famine.  Fifteen  thousand  out 
of  ninety  thousand  emigrants  to  Canada  in 
British  bottoms,  in  1847,  died  on  the  pass- 
age or  soon  after  arrival.  The  American 
vessels,  owing  to  a  stringent  passenger  law, 
were  better-  managed ;  but  the  hospitals  of 
New  York  and  Boston  were  nevertheless 
crowded  with  patients  from  Irish  estates. 
The  attention  of  Parliament  was  called  to 
these  things,  and  an  Act  somewhat  similar 
to  that  of  the  United  States  was  passed, 
which  has  done  nuich  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  such  misery.  The  number  of  pas- 
sengers is  restricted,  the  space  to  be  allowed 
to  each,  the  size  of  the  berths,  the  character 
of  the  decks,  the  quantity  of  provisions  and 
water  per  passenger,  are  all  prescribed  by 
the  various  Acts;  and  it  is  made  the  duty 
of  the  Emigration  Commissioners  to  enforce 
the  law. 

Under  these  Acts  the  Irish  emigration  has 
grown  into  a  systematic  and  well-conducted 
business  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  receive 
the  wanderers  at  Liverpool  from  all  parts  of 
Ireland,  even  from  81igo.  The  main  move- 
ment, however,  is  from  Cork,  where  they  ar- 
rive by  car  or  rail  from  the  southern  and 
western  counties,  and  are  theiice  transported 
to  Liverpool  in  steamers,  to  await,  at  their 
own  expense,  the  sailing  of  the  vessel.  When 
a  number  are  about  to  leave,  the  whole  vil- 
lage— the  old  (above  sixty)  against  whose 
free  emigration  the  passenger  Taws  of  some 
of  the  States  interpose  impediments;  the 
well-to-do  who  have  no  need  to  depart ;  the 
b^gai*  whose  fllthy  shreds  cannot  be  called  a 
covering;  the  youngest  children  even— ga- 


ther in  a  tumnltuous  group  about  the  ear 
holding  the  smiling  faces  whose  happy  lot  it 
is  to  leave  for  ever  their  native  land.  With 
the  wildest  signs  of  grief  for  the  departing, 
as  if  for  the  dead,  with  'waving  of  handtt 
beating  of  the  air,  unearthly  howls,  tears, 
sobs,  and  hysterics,  they  press  confusedly 
around  the  carrisge,  each  one  struggling  for 
the  last  shake  of  the  hand,  the  last  kiss,  the 
last  glance,  the  last  adieu.  The  only  calm 
persons  in  this  strange  scene  are  the  subjects 
of  it  all,  to  whom  this  moment  is  the  con- 
summation of  long  hopes  and  many  dreams, 
who  have  talked  of  it  and  san^  of  it,  (for  the 
songs  of  the  peasantry  now  dwell  upon  it^) 
till  It  has  become  a  reality. 

Before  going  on  board  the  ship  at  Liver- 
pool they  are  subjected  to  a  strict  inspection 
by  the  medical  authorities,  and  the  same 
persons  examine  the  medicine-chests  to  see 
that  the  vessel  is  properly  secured  against 
maladies.*  They  are  then  put  on  board  the 
first  vessel  of  the  line  sailing  after  their  arri- 
val ;  and  we  have  the  authority  of  Mr.  Hale 
for  sajing,  that  they  sometimes  cross  anil 
land  without  knowing  her  name.  When  on 
board  they  are  assigned  to  certain  bertha, 
their  chests  are  hauled  into  the  little  com- 
partments opening  on  the  deck,  in  which 
their  berths  are  situated  ;  they  are  furnished 
with  cooking-places  for  the  preparation  of 
the  stores  which  they  take  m  addition  to  the 
ship's  ralions,  the  messes  are  made  up  for 
the  voyage,  the  pilot  takes  the  ship  below 
the  bar,  search  is  made  for  8towaway$,  the 
pilot  leaves,  taking  with  him  all  secreted 
persons  whom  the  search  exposes,  and  the 
waters  of  the  Irish  Channel  are  breaking 
against  the  bows.  There  is  even  Jess  senti- 
ment in  this  parting  than  in  the  former ;  lit- 
tle of  the  regret  so  natural  in  leaving  for 
ever  the  land  of  nativity.    That  comes  later, 


*  Iq  1847,  hefore  the  piiBsage  of  the  British  Act 
eBtahliehing  medical  iospection,  the  mortality  was 
Vli  per  cent,  of  the  emharkation.  In  1848,  it  was 
leee.than  1  per  cent  It  ia  claimed  by  the  advocates 
of  the  Bill,  that  it  produced  this  result.  We  are 
mdined  to  think  that  good  food  and  the  absence  ef 
pestilence  has  more  to  do  with  it  than  medical  ex- 
amination. Within  the  last  six  months,  the  cholera 
has  rased  with  great  severity  in  ships  ^at  had  beyi 
carefiilly  inspected  and  pronotincea  to  have  a  good 
hill  of  health.  Sometimes  It  wonld  appear  the  se- 
cond or  third  day  out,  sometimes  at  the  end  of  a 
week  or  ten  days.  When  the  wind  blew  from  the 
south,  it  wonld  ra^e  with  violence ;  when  it  veered 
to  the  north-west  it  would  almost  or  entirely  disap- 
p^r,  and  perhaps  the  vessel  would  come  into  port 
without  a  case  on  hoard.  Keither  the  presence  nor 
the  absence  of  disease  in  this  virulent  form  can  be 
attributed  to  a  sanitary  meaaore* 
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when,  in  full  employment,  with  plenty  of 
money,  a  clean  comfortable  home,  a  tidy 
wife,  children  at  school,  and  the  old  folk  and 
brothers  and  sisters  brought  out,  Pat  tells 
the  Yankees  of  the  jewel  of  a  land  he  left 
beliind,  and  wishes  (the  rogue)  that  he  may 
just  lay  bis  old  bones  once  more  there  before 
be  dies.  There  is  no  such  feeling  when  the 
ship  sails — not  a  wet  eye,  not  a  sigh,  not  a 
regret — all  is  buoyant  hope  and  happiness. 

The  German  emigration  has  also  been 
greatly  stimulated  by  the  same  system.  It 
comes  from  all  parts  of  Germany,  (possibly 
at  present  more  from  the  Rhine,  Wurtem- 
berg,  and  Prussia,  than  from  Bavaria,  where 
obstacles  are  now  thrown  in  the  way  of  it,) 
and  from  Switzerland  even,  and  is  managed 
by  commercial  houses  in  the  North  Sea  ports, 
in  Havre,  in  London,  in  Liverpool,  and  in 
New  York.  The  Dutch  have  little  to  do 
with  it ;  their  ships  are  employed  in  their 
own  commerce  and  in  the  British  trade  with 
Australia.  But  the  Germanic  free  towns, 
the  British- American  houses  in  London  and 
Liverpool,  and  the  American  houses  in  Havre, 
whose  ships  do  not  carry  out  so  bulky  car- 
goes as  they  bring  back,  have  embarked 
largely  in  it.  Agencies  of  these  various 
bouses  are  established  throughout  Germany, 

i every  August  tourist  knows  them  by  the 
ug  eagle,  and  shield  with  thirteen  bars  over 
the  door,)  who  are  charged  to  collect  the 
wanderers  at  some  convenient  point, — say 
Mannheim  for  the  Rhine  and  Danubian  coun- 
try, and  Bremen  or  Hamburg  for  the  centre 
and  north, — where  they  pass  into  the  hands 
of  the  contractor,  and  thenceforth  have  no 
care  over  themselves.  A  part  are  paupers 
sent  by  the  Governments  of  Baden,  Bavaria, 
Hesse,  Wurtemberg,  and  Switzerland.  But 
we  are  assured  that  these  bear  a  small  pro- 
p(»tion  to  the  whole.  "I  have  known," 
writes  one  well-informed  gentleman,  "  hun- 
dreds of  German  families  who  have'  taken 
out  with  them  to  the  United  States  sums  of 
money  Varying  from  ten  to  forty  thousand 
florins  each  family.  It  may  be  admitted  as 
a  fact  that  out  of  twenty  German  emigrants, 
ninet^n  take  out  with  them  to  the  United 
States  money  enough  to  enable  them  to  es- 
tiblish  themselves  m  the  inland  States."  We 
confess  we  had  supposed  that  the  pauper 
emigration  bore  a  larger  relative  proportion 
to  the  voluntarv.  The  latter  moves  generally 
in  families,  and  often  by  villages.  Accom- 
panied thus  by  their  clergyman  and  their 
doctor,  and  loaded  with  quantities  of  useless 
farming  and  household  utensils,  which  they 
bring  with  them  at  a  great  expense,  and  dis- 


card on  arrival,  these  simple  agriculturists 
leave  the  dreary  stone  houses  which  served 
as  a  home  for  their  cattle,,  their  horses,  and 
themselves,  and  as  a  storehouse  for  their  pro- 
duce :  bid  good-bye  to  the  heavy  tower  and 
bright  bulbous  dome  of  the  venerable  church, 
take  a  last  look  of  the  fields  which  have  so 
long  borne  linseed,  and  wheat,  anV maize  to 
them  and  their  fathers ;  and  set  out  joyfully 
on  their  voyage.  Or,  if  they  be  mechanics 
and  tradesmen,  (and  the  Hamburg  statistics 
return  11  per  cent,  of  the  emigration  of  1852, , 
and  48  per  cent,  of  that  of  18&1,  as  of  these 
classes,)  they  are  still  more  content  to  go  to 
a  country  where  they  anticipate  ready  em- 
ployment and  high  wages.  And  if  they  be 
paupers,  they  certainly  have  nothing  to  lose 
by  the  change.  Many  are  doubtless  doomed 
to  disappointment;  for  some  of  the  town 
labor  is  overdone  and  ill  paid — the  ever- op- 
pressed needlewoman  for  instance — even  m 
energetic  America.  But  we  are  credibly  in- 
formed that  they  are  gradually  taking  pos- 
session of  many  of  the  branches  of  industry 
in  the  large  towns,  as  they  can  work  and 
live  for  less  than  the  Americans.  They  take 
leave  of  their  country  with  a  little  more  sen- 
timent than  the  Irish,  but  yet  without  sor- 
row. The  legends  of  forests  which  yield  them 
no  bread,  and  of  mountains  from  whose  vine- 
yards no  wine  is  pressed  for  their  lips,  the 
memories  of  the  grass-grown  streets  and  de- 
caying fountains  of  Augsburg,  the  departed 
greatness  of  Nuremberg, — 

Quaint  old  town  of  toil  and  traffic, 
Quaint  old  town  of  art  and  song,*- 

the  dull  magnificence  of  Berlin,  the  Angli- 
fied  elegance  of  Dresden,  the  small-beer 
architecture  of  Munich,  even  the  national 
waters  of  the  "wide  and  winding  Rhine," 
and  the  old  Grermanic  glories  of  Cologne,  are 
little  to  them  at  the  moment  of  leaving  for 
the  land  of  plenty.  The  same  want  of  capi- 
tal, and  of  an  active,  energetic  middle  class, 
to  stimulate  industry  and  make  a  division  of 
labor,  which  has  produced  in  Ireland  the 
voluntary  emigration  of  its  best  laborers,  is 
causing  the  same  results  in  the  centre  of 
Europe. 

At  Mannheim,  or  Hamburg,  or  Bremen, 
or  wherever  it  may  be,  the  emigrants  sur* 
render  themselves  and  their  fates  to  the  ship- 
pers who  contract  to  take  them  to  New  Yerk; 
but  not  before  a  careful  government  has  seeB 
that  their  comfort  and  health  have  been  rea- 
sonably provided  for.  And,  in  truth,  they 
require  some  looking  after,  for  they, and  tiieir 
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JoggBge  are  general] j  in  too  filthy  a  state  for 
a  sea  voyage.    They  are  then  brought  to 
the  sea-shore,  from  whence  they  are  either 
thipped  directly  to  America,  or  to  Havre,  or 
to  LondoD,  or  to  Liverpool,  by  way  of  Hull. 
Twice  as  many  sail  from  Bremen  as  from  any 
other  continental   port.      Next   in  rank  is 
Havre,  which  they  reach  under  charge  of 
agents,  either  by  rail  from  Cologne,  or  by 
steam  from  the,  northern  ports.     Hamburg, 
-mtwcrp,  and  the  English   ports,  'all   take 
large  numbers.    Fifteen  or  twenty  thousand 
came  to  London  last  year  to  take  passage 
hence  for  New  York.    Whoever  crossed  from 
Rotterdam  within  the  yea^  probably,  saw 
from  one  to  three  hundred  of  these  people 
in  the  forward  cabin,  principally  young  men 
and  women  in  the  vigor  of  life,  and  their 
children.     After  passing  the  Brieille  or  the 
Helvoetsluys,  he  lost  sight  of  them  during 
the  day.     The  women  were  below,  ill  from 
the  unaccustomed  motion  of  the  vessel,  and 
the  men  were  either  ministering  to  them,  or 
were  laijiy  stretched  on  the  piles  of  Dutch 
produce  which  lumbered  the  deck  to  the  tops 
of  the   paddle-boxes.     When   the  sun  had 
sunk  behind  the  purple  horizon,  and  the  tran- 
quil waters  of  the  usually  turbulent  ocean 
began  to  reflect  the  rays  of  the  moon  break- 
ing through   the  clouds,  he  probably  saw 
these  not  very  tidy  men  and  women  creeping 
up  from  below  to  breathe  the  fresh  air;  and 
before  long,  the  harmony  of  a  trained  chorus, 
aioging  the  songs  of  the  Danube,  the  Rhine, 
or  the   Elbe,  struck  his  ear.     If  he  were 
curious  to  know  more  of   ibem,  he  would 
have  found,  on  inquiry,  that  they  were  pea- 
sants from  Bavaria,  or  Baden,  or  Nassau,  or 
Westpl^alia,  or  Saxony ;  or  artisans  from  the 
towns  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Central  States. 
He  would  have  observed  that,  though  untidy 
•Ten  to  flUhiness,  they  were  by  no  means 
poor,  rude,  or  absolutely  unlettered.     Their 
music  alone  would  have  told  him  of  a  cer- 
tain  amount  of  cultivation ;  the  gold  upon 
iheir  persons  would  have  satbfied  him  that 
they  were  not  without  means  to  take  care  of 
themselves;   and  the  Bibles  distributed  in 
the  various  families  would  have  shown  him 
their  sense  of  the  importance  of  those  trea- 
sures which  neither  moth  nor  rust  can  cor- 
rupt^ and  which  thieves  cannot  break  through 
and  steal.     If  he  felt  disposed'  still  to  follow 
their  fortunes,  he  would  have  seen   them 
laaded  in  London ;  and  after  going  through 
the  necessary  formalities  at   tl^  Custom- 
Houae,  transferred  to  a  boarding-house  at 
Wapping^  under  charge  of  the  agent,  to 
awai^  atthe  contractor s  expense, the  sailing 


of  the  vessel.    He  would  have  seen  them 
subjected  the  next  day  to  the  examination 
of  the  health  officer;   and  then,  going  on 
board  the  vessel,  he  would  have  found  that 
they  were  comfortably  prpvided  for,  in  the 
manner  which  we  have  already  described. 
Thus  cared  for,  without  trouble  to  them- 
selves, surrounded  with  friends  and  old  neigh- 
bors, and  provided  with  plenty  of  tobacco, 
he  must  have  left  them,  convinced  that  they 
would  make  the  voyage  with  little  risk  of 
serious  illness  or  death  by  the  way,  and  with 
as  much  comfort  as  the  unusual  necessity  of 
keeping  clean  would  permit.    Or  if,  to  follow 
their  fortunes  still  further,  he  had  taken  pas- 
sage with   them,  he  would  have  witnessed 
himself  the  comfort  and   harmony  of  the 
little  community  on  the  voyage,  and  would 
have  seen  its  members  on  arrival  taken  in 
charge  by  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration, 
and  either  supplied  with  work  in  some  part 
of  the  country  needing  their  services,  or  sent 
to  colonize  the  west.t     And  he  would  proba- 
bly have  admired  the  wisdom  of  the  ma- 
chinery which  quietly,  humanely,  and  profit- 
ably transports  nations  from  regions  where 
want  makes  them  anarchists,  to  a  country 
where,  if  demagogues  would  let  them  alone, 
plenty  would  soon  turn  them  into  conserva- 
tives.! 

It  would  be  interesting   to    inquire   the 
probable  effect  of  this  shifting  of  population 


*  The  Emigration  CommisaioDerg  of  New  York 
are  charged  with  the  distribution  of  a  large  fand 
annaallj  raised  from  the  emigrants.  It  appears 
by  the  report  for  1&63,  that  they  received  commn- 
tatien  money  on  284,945  emigrants  daring  the  year, 
being  16,047  less  than  in  1852.  The  fund  at  their 
disposal  daring  the  year  amounted  to  1594,464,  of 
which  they  expended  |586,659 ;  |122,135  went  to 
counties  in  the  interior,  and  $214,077  was  on  ao- 
couDt  of  the  great  hospital  at  Ward's  Island,  in  the 
East  River,  off  New  York,  which  aocommodatet 
3,000  patients;  20,197  were  temporarily^plieved 
hj  food,  money,  Ac;  24,317  temporarily  supplied 
with  food,  board  and  lodging;  271  sent  back  to 
Europe  at  their  own  request,  and  14,384  supplied 
with  situations  at  the  InteUigenee  Office^  oonouoted 
by  the  Commissioners.  This  office  was  once  put  to  a 
use  little  contemplated  by  its  philanthropic  founder. 
A  farmer  came  in  search  of  a  servant  girl.  A 
buxom  Irish  lass  presented  herself  bundle  in  hand, 
to  so  with  him.  One  of  the  clerks  jokingly  said, 
''She  would  make  you  a  good  wife.''  The  rarmer 
thought  the  same,  proposed,  was  accepted,  sent  for 
a  magistrate,  and  was  married  on  the  spot. 

t  It  would  repay  the  curious  to  inquire  how  far 
the  e:dsting  democratic  element  in  Germany  hai 
been  created  by  the  correspondence  of  the  emi- 
grants with  their  native  land.  The  Irish  Are  less 
speculative  than  the  continental  people,  and  being 
more  under  a  controlling  religious  innuence,  are  not 
ao  much  tinetored  with  ■eanmental  demoeiaoy. 
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upon  the  old  world.  If  the  moyement  had 
been  conGoed  to  redundant  labor,  the  result 
could  be  nothing  but  beneficial.  But  in  Ger- 
many we  see  agriculturists  of  property  and 
artisans  of  skill  emigrating  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands; and  in  England  the  pioneer  pauper 
migration  is  dragging  a  better  class  after  it, 
by  an  annual  remitlance  of  a  million  and  a 
half  sterling.  The  movement  to  America 
has  not  yet  made  any  material  impression 
upon  the  manufactunng  districts.  That  it 
will,  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted.  Nearly 
one*  fifth  of  the  population  of  the  manufac- 
turing State  of  Massachusetts  is  of  foreign 
birth.  The  gold  fields  of  Australia  also 
tempt  from  a  life  of  unceasing  toil,  the  men 
who,  by  industry  and  foresight,  have  accu- 
mulated enough  for  the  passage.  Whether 
this  eflHux  will  equalize  the  rates  of  wages 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  Atlantic  remains  to 
be  seen. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Ireland  has  been 
purified  by  the  purging.  .  But  what  a  picture 
the  story  presents — a  fertile  country,  with  a 
healthy  chmate,  but  with  a  deficient  stock  of 
capital,  renovated  only  by  the  loss  of  young 
and  strong  laborers,  whose  work  was  value- 
less at  home.  They  find  occupation  enougt 
in  America,  and  become  in  time  industri- 
ous, peaceable,  and  comparatively  temper- 
ate and  money-saving  citizens.  Their  bad 
habit  of  abusing  England  sticks  to  them ; 
but,  fortunately,  wind  is  plentiful  in  their 
adopted  land,  with  no  law  to  forbid  it  blow- 
ing, where  and  as  loud  as  it  listeth ;  and  the 
ill  temper  finds  vent  in  expletives,  not  always 
in  the  best  taste,  but  which  wise  people  set 
down  at  then*  real  value. 

Whatever  the  effect  on  Europe,  the  great 
emigration  must  benefit  the  United  States. 
We  have  already  said  that  we  do  not  share 
the  fears  of  those  who  see  destruction  to  the 
Repub^.in  this  increase  to  its  numbers.  No 
countr^was  ever  made  worse  by  an  addition 
of  healthy  laborers,  while  there  was  work 
«  for  them  to  do,  and  heads  to  direct  them. 
The  United  States  are  emphatically  in  this 
condition.  The  native  population  is  shrewd 
and  intelligent,  and  has  shown  itself  abun- 
dantly capable  to  direct  the  foreign  element. 
That  element,  in  return,  proves  one  of  the 
greatest  resources  of  the  State,  furnishing  it 
with  the  thing  it  most  needs — labor — to  de- 
velop its  resources,  to  put  down  its  fixtures, 
to  open  its  ways  for  transportation,  to  sub- 
vert its  virgin  soil,  to  unoover  the  hidden 
wealth  of  its  mines,  to  run  its  spindles,  to 
hammer  its  iron,  even  to  trim  the  sails  of  its 
shipa,  and  to  work  the  engines  of  its  steam- 


ers. 400,000  creators  of  wealth  now  arrive 
annually  in  the  United  States,  the  men  gen- 
erally in  the  prime  of  life,  the  females  even 
more  so.  Out  of  24^,000  persons  arriving  at 
four  ports  in  1850,  32,000  only  were  under 
ten  years  of  age,  and  22,000  only  over  forty; 
being  less  than  one-half  the  proportion  of 
native  inh^itants,  under  and  over  those  re- 
spective ages.  They  are  consequently  strong, 
capable  of  much  work,  less  liable  to  mortd- 
ity  than  the  natives,  and  with  a  greater  pr^ 
portionate  power  of  reproduction.  It  would 
be  absurd  to  doubt  that  in  the  course  of  time 
they  will  affect  the  so-called  Anglo-Saxon 
race  in  Americait  But  it  is  yet  too  soon  to 
measure  the  character  or  extent  of  their  in- 
fluence. We  do  not  think  they  will  essential- 
ly modify  the  constitutional  institutions  and 
educational  systems  it  has  established,  which 
they  learn,  in  a  single  generation,  to  respect 
as  their  own. 

So,  too,  it  would  be  idle  to  suppose  that 
this  supply  will  never  be  greater  than  the 
demand.  In  the  natural  course  of  events 
the  United  States  will  become  thickly  popu- 
lated, great  fortunes  will  accumulate,  capital 
will  become  more  plentiful  than  now,  and 
labor  will  be  less  sought  for,  and  consequent- 
ly less  paid.  Doubtless,  also,  the  European 
emigration  hastens  that  time.  But  it  is  yet 
far  distant,  and  will  continue  so  while  land  is 
as  abundant  and  as  cheap  as  now.  Notwith- 
standing the  rapidity  of  the  settlement  of 
the  West ;  notwithstanding  the  amount  of 
land  taken  up  by  speculators;  notwithstand- 
ing the  profuseness  with  which  the  public 
domain  has  been  granted  by  Congress,  one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
millions  of  acres  remain  unsold  and  unap- 
propriated—  six  times  the  whole  amount 
alienated  by  the  Federal  Government  during 
the  present  century;  and,  probably,  two- 
thirds,  at  least,  of  the  amount  alienated  is  in 
the  market,  at  a  price  not  much  above  (he 
government  rate.  With  such  a  quantity  of 
land  at  five  shillings  an  acre,  capable  of  being 
brought  into  production  the  first  year,  there 
is  no  necessity  for  an  unhealthy  overplus  of 
labor;  for  it  not  only  attracts  population  to 
f  the  West,  but  it  also  keeps  down  the  price 
of  farming  lands  in  the  East,  where  the  prin- 
cipal markets  are.  With  the  exception  of 
tracts  close  to  the  large  towns,  farms  in  New 
England  sell  now  at  about  the  same  rate  at 
which  they  did  in  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury. In  Massachusetts,  even,  the  averaM 
value  is  6/.  lOa.  per  acre  for  the  freehold; 
and  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont* 
it  18  leas  than  in  Ohio.    It  is  greater  in  Michi- 
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gao  and  Indiana  than  in  any  otber  southern 
state  except  Louisiana.  While  the  present 
state  of  things  can  be  maintained,  no  proba- 
ble annual  a(mition  to  the  country  bj  emigra- 
tion will  affect  the  laboring  classes  unfa?or- 
ably. 

It  is  plain  also,  that  if  the  emigration  con- 
tinues as  at  present,  it  will  soon  give  the  North 
a  greater  preponderance  in  the  nation  ;  but 
we  do  not  regard  that  as  a  source  of  future 
weakness,  rather  of  strength.  There  is  no 
sympathy  between  the  foreign  labor  and  the 
8la?e§labor  to  make  the  North  and  South 
immediately  antagonistic.  On  the  contrary, 
the  emigrant  seems  to  have  an  inherent  anti- 
pathy to  the  black,  and  allies  himself  as  soon 
as  he  becomes  a  citizen  to  the  political  party 
supposed  to  have  Southern  tendencies.  The 
past  shows  that  the  dangers  to  the  American 
Union  have  come,  and  are  to  come,  not  from 
Northern  but  from  Southern  increase.  The 
Missouri  contest  grew  out  of  Southern  annex- 
ation, and  the  supposed  dangers  in  1850  had 
their  origin  in  the  desire  of  the  South  to  im- 

?ose  slavery  upon  the  free  soil  of  California, 
he  North  has  nefver  required  political  stimu- 
lus to  aid  its  growth,  nor  has  its  advance 
been  marked  by  accessions  of  territory.  It 
is  the  slave  power  which  took  to  itself  Florida, 
Louisiana,  and  Texas,  which  grasped  after 
California  and  New  Mexico,  and  which  now 
wants  Cuba.  A  gradual  and  peaceable  in- 
crease in  the  industry,  v||^ealth  and  population 
of  the  North,  which  shall  give  to  it  at  length, 
without  annexation  or  war,  an  incontestable 
preponderance  in  the  Union,  will  be  submit- 
ted to  by  South,  with  scarcely  a  conscious- 
ness that  it  has  taken  place,  and  will  perhaps 
check  the  thirst  for  acquisition,  which,  if  un- 
restrained at  home  and  unopposed  abroad, 
may  sow  serious  dissensions,  and  threaten  the 
existence  of  the  Republic. 

Under  the  stimulating  influence  of  this 
cause,  the  industry  and  resources  of  the 
United  States  have  made  an  almost  fabulous 
advancement.  We  had  purposed  to  show  its 
effect  upon  the  principal  branches  of  the 
national  wealth,  but  are  prevented  by  the 
unexpected  length  to  which  the  subject  has 
carried  us.  The  tonnage  of  .the  country  in- 
creased in  the  ten  years  ending  in  1852  from 
2,000,000  to  over  4,000,000,  the  imports 
from  100  millions  of  dollars  to  213  millions, 
the  customs  from  18  millions  to  45,  (yielding 
the  Federal  Treasury  an  annual  surplus  of 
15  or  20  millions.)  The  cotton  crop  increased 
in  the  ten  years  ending  in  1850  from  800 
to  1000  million  pounds ;  the  rice  crop  from 
80  to  215  millions,  and  the  sugar  from  155 


to  281  millions;  the  wheat  from  7f  to  100 
million  bushels,  and  the  maize  from  400  to 
600  millions.  The  potato  alone,  blasted  by 
disease,  sank  in  production.  Thirteen  thou- 
sand miles  of  constructed  i^ailway,  and  as 
much  more  in  progress,  all  built  by  emigrants' 
hands,  are  openiiig  up  rich,  but  before  un- 
saleable, lands  of  the  West,  bringing  their 
cheaply  produced  bread  stuffs  and  choked-up 
mineral  wealth  to  Eastern  markets.  Of  cot- 
tons the  Americans  now  manufacture  three 
times  more  in  value  than  they  import,  and 
the  export  of  their  own  manufactures  is  two- 
fifths  of  the  foreign  importation;  and  their 
woollen  manufactures  exceed  the  imports  of 
similar  articles  as  three  to  one.  In  all  arti- 
cles of  clothing,  in  carriages,  furniture,  mate- 
rials for  house  decoration,  books,  paper,  iron 
utensils,  agricultural  implements,  hand  tools, 
they  are  substantially  independent  of  all 
other  countries,  an4  m  the  coarser  cottons 
they  are  not  only  independent,  but  have  be- 
come exporters  to  compete  with  British  fa- 
brics in  South  America,  Africa,  and  Central 
Asia.  There  can.  be  little  doubt  that  they 
will  advance  to  the  manufacture  of  more  deli- 
cate fabrics.  The  country  is  full  of  skilful  de- 
signers from  the  Continent,  who  will  not  fail 
to  impress  their  taste  upon  the  national  pro- 
ductions, and  give  them  a  currency  through- 
out the  world.  Side  by  side  with  thiff,  the 
mineral  wealth  of  the  country  will  be  deve- 
loped. California  had  yielded  50  millions 
steriing  by  the  close  of  1852.  Other  mining 
interests  had  been  less  prosperous.  But  the 
high  prices  of  iron  and  coal  are  opening  the 
Pennsylvanian  furnaces ;  and  emigration,  fa- 
vored by  joint-stock  companies  in  New  York 
and  London,  is  finding  its  way  to  Lake  Supe- 
rior, where  the  pure  copper  lies  in  masses  six 
feet  in  thickness,  and  weighing  from  sixty  to 
seventy  tons.  These  important  results  merit 
a  more  extended  notice,  and  are  full  of  sug- 
gestions for  the  future. 

With  such  an  unexampled  growth  in  ma- 
teria] prosperity,  we  are  not  surprised  to  see 
the  conceit  natural  to  the  English  race  swell 
into  a  sometimes  undue  proportion  in  the 
transatlantic  branch  of  the  family,  and  make 
Jonathan  foolishly  long  to  thrust  his  fingers 
into  all  kinds  of  political  pies.  Within  the 
half  century  he  has  removed  nearly  all  the 
Indfans  from  the  east  to  the  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, planted  them  on  the  sources  of  the 
Arkansas  and  the  southern  branches  of  the 
Missouri,and  provided  them  with  schools^mis- 
sionaries,  fields,  and  money ;  marching  beyond 
them,  he  has  invaded  the  territories  of  the 
Sacs  and  Foxes,  and  pitched  his  camp  in  the 
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huQtmg-l^nds  of  the  Sioux ;  the  scouts  of  his 
forces  have  penetrated  the  fields  of  the  Pot- 
.tawatomies  and  the  Kansas,  and  his  army  of 
emigraats,  following  in  their  track,  has  cross- 
ed to  the  Pacific,  established  itself  there,  and 
opened  a  constant  communication  between  it 
and  the  Atlantic.  He  has  brought  his  com- 
mercial marine  to  the  second,  and  nearly  to 
the  first  rank  m  the  world ;  he  has  made  bis 
country  the  principal  cotton  and  a  permanent 
corn-growing  state ;  he  has  covered  it  with  a 
network  of  railways ;  he  has  founded  a  ma- 
nufacturing power  which  begins  to  compete 
with  the  wealthy  and  skilful  establishments 
of  Europe ;  he  has  discovered  boundless  fields 
of  coal  and  iron,  of  lead  and  copper,  and  has 
possessed  himself  of  rich  tracts  of  gold,  which 
enable  him  to  open  and  use  them  all ;  he  has 
increased  his  family  six- fold,  and  his  annual  in- 
come fifteen -fold,  and  finds  few  paupers  on  his 
estates  except  those  sent  in  by  less  fortunate 
landlords  ;  he  has  built  houses  and  bams,  and 
planted  fat  orchards  and  rich  corn-fields  for 
nis  family,  and  has  founded  schools  and  edu- 
cated teachers  for  his  children.  What  won- 
der that  he  feels  a  little  pride  and  more  con- 
ceit! 

These  fruits,  however,  though  great,  are 
entirely  material ;  and  if  the  energy  of  a  free 
and  vigorous  people  is  to  end  in  money-get- 
ting and  the  worship  of  Mammon, — if  a  fe- 
vered struggle  in  a  business  city  is  to  be  the 
object  of  the  young  man's  hfe,  and  the  reputa- 
tion of  wealth  their  ambiUon, — if  arts  are  not 
to  gild,  letters  soften,  and  the  love  of  country 
pursuits  chasten  social  life, — better  would  it 
be  for  them,  when  there  are  no  more  fields 
to  be  subdued,  and  when  unemployed  hands 
shall  be  stretched  out  for  bread,  that  they 
had  never  risen  from  the  cradle  of  their  poli- 
tical infancy.  In  the  rapidity  of  their  devel- 
opment, the  Americans  have  had  little  time 
for  the  elegant  idleness  of  European  society. 
Every  man  s  shoulder  has  been  wanted  at  the 
wheel  of  the  social  car.  But  now  wealth, 
cultivation,  travel,  and  the  leisure  afforded 
by  emigrant  labor,  are  producing  higher  re- 
sults than  mere  material  prosperity.  The 
possessors  of  money  are  learning  to  love  the 
country  and  its  healthy  pursuits.  Literature 
has  become  a  profession,  and  authors  are 
well  paid.  Transatlantic  sculptors  have  at- 
tained a  European  reputation,  and  efforts  in 
the  kindred  branch  of  the  Fine  Arts  are  favor- 
ably known.  Architects  flou  rish  among  them, 
and  have  plenty  to  do.  The  national  Gov- 
ernment gives  a  liberal  though  not  always 
judicious  aid  to  scientific  research,  and  pub- 
lishes the  results  of  expeditions  undertaken 


by  its  directions.  In  this  way  the  labors  of 
Fremont,  Stansbury,  Wilkes,  Owen,  Maury, 
Foster,  Andrews,  and  Sabine  have  been  given 
to  the  world.  The  Smithsonian  Institution, 
founded  at  Washington  on  the  liberal  bequest 
of  an  Englishman,  is  laying  a  broad  foundation 
for  future  usefulness.  The  generosity  of  the 
late  Mr.  Astor  gave  to  New  York  the  most 
liberally  endowdl  public  library  in  the  world, 
which  in  the  course  of  half  a  dozen  years  has 
collected  together  nearly  a  hundred  thousand 
volumes.  An  eminent  American  gentleman, 
connected  with  the  first  commercial  hqgpe  of 
Europe  and  the  world, and  universally  respect- 
ed for  his  intelligence  and  worth,  has  found- 
ed a  similar  institution  in  Boston.  Another 
well-known  American  merchant  in  London 
has  been  equally  liberal  to  his  native  town  in 
Massachusetts.  In  all  the  markets  of  Europe 
the  Americans  are  the  great  buyers  of  scarce 
books,  by  means  of  an  agency  maintained 
in  London  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and 
by  private  collectors,  and  directed  by  a  gen- 
tleman who  is  always  on  the  look* out  to  se- 
cure "  rarities"  for  his  countrymen. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  thai,  versatile  as  they 
are,  .they  will  soon  give  the  same  attention 
to  Art  which  they  now  give  to  more  solid 
but  less  graceful  matters.  The  incorporation 
into  the  community  of  so  large  an  amount  of 
emigration  from  continental  cities,  educated 
in  the  arts  of  design,  and  contributing  by  tbe 
pencil  and  the  chisel^  Ihe  national  love  of 
show,  will  hasten  such  a  result.  When,  in 
no  very  distant  day,  the  prauies  of  the  Lain 
country  and  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  shall 
be  peopled  with  fifty  miilionSj  gathered  from 
all  nations,  but  guided  by  the  English  race 
and  governed  by  English  traditions ;  when  the 
slopes  of  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Green 
Mountains  shall  be  covered  with  sheep,  and 
their  valleys  filled  with  the  best-bred  stock ; 
when  the  plains  of  the  South  shall  be  entire- 
ly devoted  to  the  production  of  cotton,  (let  ua 
hope  without  the  curse  of  slavery  ;)  when  the 
higher  and  more  delicate  branches  of  manu- 
factures shall  have  taken  root  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  the  mechanical  arts  found  a  firmer 
stay  in  Pennsylvania ;  when  the  white  man 
shall  have  driven  the  buffalo  from  the  fielda 
which  each  setting  sun  shadows  with  the 
peaks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  when  cities 
shall  fringe  the  Pacific,  towns  line  the  banks 
of  the  Oregon,  and  farms  dot  the  surface  of 
California  and  the  valley  of  the  Willamette ; 
when  skill  shall  have  subdued  the  mineral 
wealth  of  Lake  Superior;  when  commerce 
shall  whiten  every  lake  and  ascend  every 
river  of  the  country,  and  shall  carry  ita  pro- 
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dnctions  to  every  clime ;  when  railroads  shall 
unite  the  Atlantic  with  the  Pacific,  and  bring 
every  part  of  this  vast  nation  into  close  con- 
tact with  every  other ;  when  opulence  shall 
have  given  a  home  to  Art  in  their  cities,  and 
Literature  shall  have  created  the  traditions 
which  they  lack; — what  a  spectacle  may 


they  not  present  to  the  world,  if,  d^pising 
the  allurements  of  ambition,  and  disregarding 
the  erroneous  advice  of  interested  leaders, 
they  are  content  to  reap  the  rewards  of  their 
peaceful  industry,  and  to  enjoy  the  bless- 
mgs  which  Providence  places  within  their 
reach! 


TENNYSON. 


TfNKTsoir  is  in  his  ninth  edition,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  his  becoming  Laureate 
made  it  fashionable  to  buy  his  book  by  the 
aristocracy.  Not  that  our  aristocracy  have 
much  sympathy  with  "  In  Memoriam/'  nor 
its  author  with  them.  Apropos  of  this  sub- 
leot,  a  good  story  is  told  which  I  will  repeat^ 
hoping  that  it  is  new  to  you ;  if  it  is  not,  it 
will  bear  re- telling.  Tennyson  seldom  goes 
out  vintmg;  he  would  much  rather  sit  at 
home  in  the  clouds  of  his  tobacco  smoke, 
talking  poetry  with  some  one  like  Coventry 
Patmore,  Mr.  Palgrave  or  Charles  Kingsley. 
Some  time  ago  he  was  ill,  and  the  Queen, 
hearing  of  it,  called  upon  her  chosen  Laureate 
and  make  kind  inquiries  respecting  his  health. 
This  no  sooner  got  noised  abroad  than  the 
sycophants  of  the  aristocracy,  who  do  as  she 
does  a8  far  as  they  can  follow  her,  in  great 
numbers  imitated  her  example,  and  called  to 
inquire  about  the  health  of  the  Laureate,  leav- 
ing their  cards  in  token  of  their  interest  and 
condescension.  Tennyson,  it  is  said,  just  put 
the  precious  cards  into  envelopes  and  returned 
them  per  post  to  their  respective  owners. 

I  have  another  capital  story,  which  I  be- 
lieve is  true,  as  I  had  it  from  a  good  source — 
and  if  it  isn't,  it  ought  to  be.  Every  one 
knows  that  Tennyson  is  somewhat  of  a  soli- 
tary in  his  habits,  and  that  he  likes  to  sit 
darkling  like  the  nightinfi^le.  He  is  our 
ahyest  bird  of  song.  Me  is  fond  of  staying 
about  the  country  in  out-of-the-way  places, 
and  delighting  in  odd  and  out-of-the-way 
characters.  A  friend  of  mine  met  him  in 
this  way  on  one  occasion,  and  by  an  adroit 
maoa^ment  of  conversation  got  the  great 
Alfred  to  roll  out  gloriously  on  the  subjects 
of  John  Milton,  his  poetrv,  and  the  poetry 
of  Pop^i  Campbell,  and  others.   But  to  the  i 


story :  There  is  a  clergyman  at  Bishopwear- 
mouth,  who  has  formed  a  small  workingman's 
or  boy's  college,  in  which  he  educates  the 
children  of  peasants — I  think  for  the  ministry. 
One  or  two  autumns  since,  he  had  a  siim  of 
money  placed  in  his  hands  in  order  that  he 
might  give  the  boys  a  holiday- treat.  They 
went  into  -the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and 
one  night  th^  stopped  belated  at  a  lone  inn^ 
determined  to  put  up  with  any  inconvenience 
rather  than  push  on  any  further  that  night. 
The  landlord  informed  the  clergyman  that 
all  his  beds  were  occupied,  and  that  he  had 
only  one  room  where  they  could  lie  down, 
and  that  had  one  person  in  it  already,  and 
he  had  occupied  the  sofa  for  the  night. 
They* accepted  the  room,  and  laid  down  as 
they  best  could.  Before  the  boys  went  to 
sleep,  they  held  a  lengthy  and  spirited  con- 
versation on  the  subject  of  Tennyson's  poetry^ 
and  the  question,  was  he  a  great  poet  ?  They 
decided  that  he  was,  in  a  large  majority,  and 
dropped  asleep.  In  the  morning,  as  they 
were  about  to  leave,  the  gentleman  who  had 
occupied  the  sof%  and  who  rose  up  tall,  dark, 
broad-chested,  with  pale,  spiritual  face,  and 
Hebrew-looking  hair,  called  the  clergyman 
aside  and  expressed  his  great  interest  in  the 
young  critics  and  their  conversation  of  the 
over- night,  which  he  had  overheard,  placing 
a  card  in  his  hand  on  which  was  written : 
'^Alfred  Tennyson."  Tennyson's  poems  have 
been  translated  into  French,  and  that  wretch- 
edly. But  here  is  a  volume  of"Gedichte 
von  Alfred  Tennyson,"  translated  by  Herr 
W.  Hertsberg,  who  has  preserved  the  metres 
and  melodies  of  the  original.  It  must  be  a 
difficult  thing  to  translate  Tennyson.  But 
the  Germane  are  the  very  best  translators  in 
the  world. 
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THE  QUADBILLE   PLATER. 


"And  you  do  not  know  any  man  who  will 
come  on  more  moderate  terms?"  said  a  fash- 
ionably-dressed lady  to  a  masic-seller,  a  few 
mornings  since. 

"I  assure  you,"  replied  he, "  the  price  is 
exceedingly  low.  He  is  an  excellent  violin- 
player,  and  knows  his  business  well.  Quad- 
rilles, waltzes,  and  any  thing  else  you  may 
require,  he  will  execute  perfectly  to  your  sa- 
tisfaction.^' 

''  Mind,  I  may  want  him  to  remain  rather 
late,*'  said  the  lady. 

"Any  time  you  please,"  replied  the  music- 
seller.  "  He  is  accustomed  to  late  hours ; 
and  we  have  never  known  him  to  grumble. 
He's  a  very  industrious  man^with  a  sick 
daughter  to  support  entirely  <|^  his  exer- 
tions." 

"  Humph !"  said  the  lady.  "  Can  he  play 
Scotch  reels?" 

*'  Capitally,"  replied  the  music-seller. 
•*And  jOM  are.  sure  that  he  will  bring  a 
good  harpist  with  him  ?"  said  the  lady. 
"  You  may  depend  upon  it,"  said  he. 
"  Well,  then,  I  think  we  may  as  well  con- 
clude with  him,"  said  the  lady,  taking  a  card 
from  her  visiting  card-case,  and  handing  it 
over  the  counter.     *' There  is   my  address. 
We  may  not  want  him  before  half-past  eight 
o'clock,  but  you  had  better  let  him  be  with 
us  hj  half-p  1st  seven,  if  you  please.     Good- 
morning.     Now  mind  you  don't  disappoint 
me.'  ♦ 

'•  You  may  rely  upon  his  being  punctual," 
said  the  tnusic-seller.  He  politely  held  the 
door  open,  and  the  lady  tripped  out,  apparent- 
ly satis6ed  with  her  bargam. 

In  the  attic  of  a  lodging-house,  situated  in 
a  narrow  turning  leadmg  from  Drury  Lane, 
was  seated,  that  evening,  an  elderly  man,  by 
the  side  of  an  almost  expiring  fire.  A  small 
lamp  glimmered  on  the  table,  casting  suflScient 
light  over  the  apartment  to  illumine  the  pal- 
lid face  of  a  young  girl,  who  waa  reclining  on 
a  mattress  near  ike  fire,  supported  by  pil- 
lows. Every  thinff  in  the  room  betokened 
abject  poverty.  The  countenance  of  the 
man  was  ruled  with  lines  which  misery^  and 


not  age,  had  implanted  there;  and  as   he 
glanced  from  time  to  time  at   the    patient 
near  him,  it  might  be  seen  that  his  eyes  were 
red,  and  that  his  grief,  though  subdued,  was 
intense.     Yet  he  held  a  violin  to  his  shoulder, 
and,  in  the  midst  of  this  scene  of  misery, 
was  playing  lively  quadrilles  and  Scotch  reefs. 
The  invalid  was  nis  daughter.     Havmg  re- 
ceived a  good  education,  she  had  for  some 
time  supported  herself  by  teaching  the  piano- 
forte: but  ladies  and  gentlemen,  somehow, 
will  insist  upon  getting  a  thing  done  as  cheap- 
ly as  they  can  ;  and  the  spirit  of  competition 
being  rather  briskly  kept  up  in  this  line,  it 
happened  that,  one  by  one,  her  pupils  had 
dropped  off.    The  daughter  of  a  rich  grocer . 
in  tne  neighborhood  had  clung  to  her  to  the 
last;   but  the  feeling  of  the  age  was  too 
strong  to  be  fought  against    She  was  taken 
away,  and  given  to  the  reduced  widow  of  an 
oflficer  m  the  army,  who  undertook  her  edu- 
cation at  five  shillings  a  quarter  less.    Thus 
her  only  hope  was  gone ;  and  she  was  about 
to  seek  a  situation  as  governess,  when  her 
health  failed  her,  and  she  was  thrown  on  a 
bed  of  sickness.    Want  of  air,  exercise,  and 
society,  are  bad  aids  to  the  recovery  of  an  in- 
valid ;  and  the  seeds  of  consumption  havme 
been  too  surely  sown,  doctors  could  afford 
her  but  temporary  relief. 

The  small  clock  on  the  mantel- shelf  struck 
seven,  and  the  man  arose,  placed  his  violin  in 
the  case,  took  his  hat  from  a  peg,  and  ap- 
proached the  side  of  the  patient.  He  feared 
to  awaken  her,  lest  the  sudden  shock  should 
prove  too  much.  He  had  that  morning  re- 
ceived a  summons  from  the  music- seller,  to 
whom  the  reader  has  been  already  introduced* 
and  as  it  was  the  first  engagement  he  had 
been  enabled  to  procure  for  the  last  month, 
he  had  accepted  it  joyfully,  although,  in  his 
heart,  he  scarcely  dared  to  leave  his  invkHd 
daughter  even  for  an  hour. 

Putting  out  the  lamp,  and  stealing  wiUi 

noiseless  steps  from  the  apartment,  he  tapped 

at  his  landlady's  door,  and  urgently  requested 

that  she  would  go  and  sit  with  the  patient 

I  during  the  time  he  was  compelled  to  be  ab-^ 
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sent.  This  she  immediately  consented  to ; 
and  oar  poor  musician,  with  a  heavj  heart, 
left  the  hoase,  and  proceeded  towards  that  of 
his  patroness  for  the  evening. 

llie  windows  were  one  blaze  of  light— car- 
riages  were  drawing  up  to  the  door — and  the 
street  was  in  a  continued  state  of  excite- 
ment— when  the  quadrille  player,  with  his 
Tiolin-case  in  his  hand,  knocked  modestly  at 
the  door,  and  passed  almost  unnoticed  into 
the  drawing-room,  where  he  was  met  by  the 
liarpist,  who  had  arrived  about  three  minutes 
before  him.  Many  of  the  guests  were  already 
assembled ;  and  the  pretty  daughter  of  the 
hostess,  tripping  up  to  the  ** musicians, "by 
the  desire  of  her  mother,  requested  that  they 
would  instantly  begin.  The  quadrille  was 
arranged,  and,  the  signal  being  f^ven,  the 
poor  violinist  mechanically  drew  his  bow 
across  the  strings,  and,  with  a  heavy  heart, 
commenced  the  "  Danois"  set. 

Happiness  beamed  on  every  countenance 
near  him.  The  little  coquette  who  had  been 
the  first  to  speak  a  kind  word  to  him,  was 
the  observed  of  all  observers,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  was  entangled  in  a  labyrinth  of  en- 
gagements. Almost  unconsciously,  the  eye 
<A  the  violinist  followed  her  steps  throughout 
the  evening.  He  fancied  that  in  her  he 
could  recognize  the  features  of  his  daughter ; 
and  he  Celt  that  she  might  also  have  been 
thus  surrounded  by  friends  and  admirers,  had 
she  not  been  compelled  to  earn  her  subsist- 
ence by  her  individual  exertions.  Whilst 
our  talents  are  cultivated  as  mere  accomplish- 
ments, thMSiost  lavish  praise  is  bestowed  on 
them:  once  rely  upon  them  as  a  means  of 
living,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  depreciate 
them. 

Never  had  our  violinist  felt  so  completely 
alone  as  on  this  occasion.  In  his  own  room, 
miserable  as  it  was,  he  could  at  least  enjoy  a 
sense  of  independence.  Here,  surrounded 
by  pleasure,  yet  debarred  from  the  slightest 
participation  in  it,  his  misery  was  increased 
by  the  contrast.  He  felt  that  it  would  have 
been  a  relief  to  him  could  he  even  have 
spoken  to  some  one;  but  not  one  of  the 


bright-eyed  beauties  who  stood  near  him 
even  deigned  him  a  look.  He  was  m  the 
party,  but  not  of  it — solitary  in  the  midst  of 
society.  He  was  to  play  until  he  was  told 
to  stop ;  and  then  to  stop  until  he  was  told 
to  play  again.     He  was  let  out  for  a  guinea. 

Slowly  did  the  hours  pass  away.  Two 
— three  o'clock  in  the  morning  came;  but 
still  had  our  violinist  the  instrument  in  his 
hand,  and  still  did  he  continue  to  play  inspir- 
ing dance-tunes.  The  thought  of  his  poor 
invalid  daughter  became  now  almost  insup- 
portable ;  and  when,  at  four  o'clock,  the  last 
waltz  was  called,  a  feeling  of  joy  took  posses- 
sion of  him  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe. 

At  length  all  was  over,  and  he  was  allowed 
to  depart.  Having  received  his  fee,  he 
placed  bis  violin  in  the  case,  and  threading 
his  way  through  the  throng  of  departing 
guests,  walked  anxiously  towards  his  lodging. 
Arrived  there,  a  tremor  seized  him  which  he 
knew  not  how  to  account  for  ;  and  when  he 
bad  ascended  the  stairca^  and  stood  before 
the  door  of  the  room,  he  could  scarcely  sum- 
mon sufficient  courage  to  enter. 

At  length  he  recovered  himself,  and  slow- 
ly lifting  th^  latch,  cautiously  stole  into  the 
room.  A  candle,  placed  upon  a  small  table 
near  the  bed-side,  was  flickering  in  the  sock- 
et ;  and  on  a  chair  near  the  empty  fire-place 
sat  his  landlady  ^ith  her  face  buried  in  her 
hands.  The  noise  occasioned  by  bis  entrance 
caused  her  to  rise,  and  advancing  to  him,  she 
motioned  towards  the  bed.  Mechanically  he 
followed  the  direction  of  her  hands,  and 
walked  gently  to  the  side  of  the  patient. 
Her  countenance  was  placid,  and  ^  smile  al- 
most played  upon  her  features.  Npt  a  trace 
of  suffering  was  discernible,  even  to  his  anx- 
ious gaze — but  she  was  dead.  She  had  ex- 
pired whilst  the  merry  party  was  at  the 
height  of  enjoyment;  quietly,  very  quietly, 
said  the  good-hearted  landlady,  as  if,  indeed, 
she  were  merely  falling  asleep. 

The  guinea  earned  by  the  father  for  eight 
hours'  performance  of  lively  music,  might, 
with  strict  economy,  pay  for  his  daughter's 
funeral. 
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Of  all  the  different  species  of  literary  pro- 
ductions which  come  under  the  eje  of  the 
critic,  there  are  none  so  diflScult  to  deal  witli 
as  that  evanescent  kind  of  wit  which  we  term 
comic.  Its  very  nature  almost  forbids  ana- 
lysis ;  for  what  is  a  jest  worth  after  it  has 
been  explained?  Like  the  butterfly,  when 
once  caught  and  fingered,  all  its  beauty  is 
gone,  and  nothing  remains  in  our  hands  but 
a  dull  colorless  form,  whose  brilliancy  and 
life  have  fled  together.  Among  all  these 
subtle  forms  of  wit,  none  is  more  anomalous 
than  Parody ;  and€lt  would  puzzle  even  a 
German  critic  to  find  out  a  rule  by  which  to 
decide  on  its  legitimate  form  and  office.  Even 
wit  itself,  though  it  has  been  a  favorite  sub- 
ject of  speculation  and  definition;  still  mocks 
the  analyzing  process,  and  the  theories  on  the 
subject  have,  for  the  most  part,  little  else 
than  the  great  names  of  their  authors  to  give 
them  currency. 

True  wit  is  Nature  to  advantage  dressM, 

What  oft  was  thought, but  ne'er  so  well  ezpress'd, 

is  Pope's  authoritative  decision ;  according 
to  Dryden,  (who  frankly  owned  that  he  had 
no  comic  humor  in  his  nature,)  it  consists  in 
'*  thoughts  and  words  elegantly  adapted  to 
the  subject " — a  sentence  which  hardly  makes 
up  in  meaning  for  its  deficiency  in  point,  and 
which  drew  from  Addison  the  remark,  "  If 
thb  be  a  true  definition  of  wit,  J  am  apt  to 
think  that  Euclid  was  the  greatest  wit  that 
ever  set  pen  to  paper."  Nor  is  Mr.  Addi- 
son's own  definition,  though  somewhat  more 
explanatory,  altogether  a  satisfactory  one. 
He  tells  us  that  "  true  wit  consbts  in  the  re- 
semblance and  congruity  of  ideas — false  wit 
in  the  resemblance  and  congruity  of  words." 
True  wit,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  so  far  from 
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being  due  to  such  resemblance  and  congnutj, 
that  its  very  essence  consists  in  bringing  d»- 
similar  and  totally  opposite  ideas  into  close 
juzta-position,  or  in  suggesting  some  idea  the 
very  reverse  of  that  which  the  words  used 
were  intended  to  convey  when  ti^en  in  their 
literal  se^^.  The  contrast  must  be  startling 
and  the  idea  evoked  unexpected,  or  we  do 
not  call  it  wit.  A  half  contrasts  or  an  image 
suggested  different  from,  and  yet  kindred  and 
in  harmony  with,  the  original  and  obvious 
idea,  is  sometimes  eloquence,  often  poetry, 
but  never  wit.  Such  was  Johnson's  opinion, 
which  he  has  recorded  in  a  characteristic 
sentence  in  his  criticism  of  Cowley.  **  Wit/* 
he  says,  "  is  a  discordia  cottcors — ^a  combina- 
tion of  dissimilar  images  or  discovery  of 
occult  resemblances  in  thin^rs  apparently  un- 
like"— an  admirable  definition  of  the  term  in 
its  modern  and  restricted  sense,  and  one 
which  also  includes  its  original  Saxon  mean- 
ing of  wisdom  and  knowledge:  for  wit  is 
often  wisdom  in  a  gaseous  form — the  dis- 
tilled essence  of  unseen  truths  too  earthlyyil 
may  be,  for  poetry,  but  too  spiritu^for  mere 
prose,  and  it  comes  only  from  wTnind  en- 
riched with  many  stores,  and  skilled  in  know- 
ledge of  men  as  well  as  of  books.  To  name 
our  greatest  wits  would  be  to  catalogue  our 
most  accomplished  scholars. 

Parody,  however,  has  its  own  peculiar  fea- 
tures and  history,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
appears  to  have  been  the  most  ancient  of 
comicalities.  Among  semi-barbarous  nations^ 
such  as  the  Arabs  are  at  this  day,  the  only 
amusement  of  the  people,  when  not  em- 
ployed in  the  actual  business  of  life,  consists 
m  the  recitation  of  tales — most  generally  in 
verse,  because  the  metre  helps  the  memorj 
of  the  professional  narrator.  What  Antar  is 
to  the  Bedouin,  the  poems  of  Homer  were  to 
the  early  Greeks ;  and  when,  after  the  imme- 
diate business  of  the  Agora  was  over,  the 
countrymen  were  counting  theur  gains  and 
resting  themselves  before  they  returned  home, 
we  may  easily  figure  to  ourselves  the  plea- 
sure with  which  they  would  hail  the  approach 
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of  the  rhapsodist  in  his  scarlet  robe,*  full 
ebarged  with  the  wrath  of  Achilles  and  the 
prowess  of  Ajax,  and  ready  to  sing  them  as 
Kmg  as  his  lungs  would  hold  oat.    At  last 
he  pauses — ^he  is  weary— ^be  needs  a  onp  of 
wine  to  recruit  his  strength — but  then  another 
takes  his  place  and  steps  into  the  centre  of 
the  admhring  circle :  there   is  a  twinkle  in 
his  eye  as  if  he  were  overflowing  with  inward 
fan,  and  he  begins  in  his  turn  to  entertain 
the  company.    He  takes  up  the  rhapsodist's 
strain  with  an  bat  of  mock  solemnity — mimics 
his  manner  and  gestares,  and  repeats  a  few 
lines  of  his  hi^-sounding  verse  io  a  tone 
which  sets  the  aadience  off  in  a  shout  of 
hughter.     He  feels  they  are  with  him  now  ; 
and  presently,  instead  of  great  Menelaus  and 
Pelens'   godlike  son,  they  hear  their  own 
names  and  their  own  affairs  introduced  and 
chanted  with   epic  pomp.     It  is  no  longer 
the  fate  of  Ilium  that  is  to  be  decided  in  the 
council  of  the  gods,  but  a  quarrel  between 
two  slaves  which  they  have  just  witnessed  m 
the  market.     Unbounded  is  the  mirth  that 
greets  every  sly  hit,  which  each  believes  is 
ahned  at  his  neighbor.      The  broader  the 
satire,  the  louder  the  laugh ;  and  as  the  min- 
strel warms  in  his  subject,  his  jokes  become 
rery  broad  indeed.    At  length  ne  too  ceases, 
either  his  wit  or  his  breath  runs  short,  and  he 
calls  for  a  goblet  of  heavenly  nectar  with  all 
the  majesty   of  Jove.     Such  was  the  6rst 
Parodist :  and  in  later  times,  when  the  Ho- 
meric poems  were  recited  in  the  theatres,  he 
carried  his  buffooneries  thither.    When  the 
rhapsodist  retired  from  the  stage,  he  followed, 
as  the  farce  after  the  tragedy,  and  displayed 
bis  wit  in  giving  a  comic  version  of  the  per- , 
fbrmance.     We  can  only  guess  at  the  nature 
of  these  early  parodies,  for  but  a  few  frag- 
ments remain  of  the  numerous  writers  who 
are  known  to  have  composed  them,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  performers  trusted  a  good 
deal  to  the  extempore  suggestions  of  their 
own  attic  wit  to  give  them  effect.  That  they 
were  mercilessly  personal,  and  spared  neither 
gods  nor   men,  we   may  judge  from  what 
Aristopbanes  has  taught  us  of  the  unbounded 
license  of  Greek  satire,  and  we  may  be  sure 
that  it  was  not  small  wit,  either  in  quantity 

*  The  earlier  rhapeodiftti  were  distitagaished  by 
the  color  of  the  sUff  they  bore,  (whenoe  they  were 
alBo  called  hl^6o\rxpt.)  Thoee  who  recited  from 
Ike  "Iliad**  carried  a  red  one— the  symbol  of 
Uood  and  carnage;  and  thoee  who  sung  the 
"OdjeMy,"  a  yellow  one,  in  token  of  exile.  In 
later  times,  when  they  recited  in  the  theatres,  the 
red  ataff  was  exchanged  for  a  robe  of  eorrespond- 
iag  hiie»  and  the  jmoir  was  snpeiteded  by  blue. 


or  quality,  which  would   satisfy  a  people 
spoiled  and   pampered  by   a  succession  of 
comic  poets  whose  name  alone  would  fill  a 
dictionary.    To  the  Greek  it  was  as  essential 
to  laugh  as  to  eat — he  prized*  a  good  saying 
as  dearly  as  an  Englishman  prizes  old  port — 
he  hastened  to  the  theatre  at  daybreak  as 
naturally  as  a  city  merchant  opens  his  news- 
paper, ready  to  applaud  with  passionate  earn- 
estness if  the  piece  satisfied  him,  and  to  hoot, 
and  jeer,  and  pelt  with  the  first  missile  that 
came  to  hand  the  unlucky  actor  who  failed 
to  please  him.    It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
Batrachomyomachia,  or  battle  of  the  Frogs 
and  Mice,  which  has  come  down  to  us  among 
the  minor  Homeric  poems,  was  once  recited 
by  some  ancient  parodist;  perhaps  followed, 
as  an  afterpiece,  the   Battle  of  the  Ships. 
The  learned  have  denied  that  this  little  mock- 
heroic  epos  has  any  claim  to  be  considered 
the  oldest  parody  in  existence,  because  they 
cannot  find  any  deep  satirical  meaning  in  it ; 
but  sarcasm  is  not  necessary  to  parody  :  the 
style  of  a  great  author  may  be  imitated  and 
applied  to  some  small  and  insignificant  sub- 
ject without  any  intention  of  ridiculing  him 
or  his  work,  but  simply  in  order  to  produce 
the  glaring  disproportion  between  the  subject 
treated  and  the  manner  of  treating  it  which 
is  so  irresistibly  comic  when  skilfully  done ; 
and  although  Parody  has  been  generally  em- 
ployed as  the  vehicle  of  personal  or  politi- 
cal satire,  these  are  not  its  indispensable  cha- 
racteristics.    There  is  a  fragment  of  several 
hundred  lines  preserved  in  Athensous,  which 
unquestionably  parodies  Homer,  but  the  sub- 
ject of  it  is  an  ** Attic  banquet,"  and  it  is  not 
at  all  more  bitterly  ironical  than  the  pomp- 
ous genealogies  in  the  Battle  of  the  Frogs 
and  Mice.     It  openj^ike  the  Odyssey,  with 
this  version  of  the  firat  line  : — 

coXXa,"  X.  r.  X. 

and  introduces  each  dish  with  epic  solemnity. 

"  There,  too,  the  silver-footed  Thetis  came, 
The  fair-haired  cuttle-fish,  the  mijrhty  dame. 
Fairest  of  Nereus'  datighters :  none  but  she 
Of  fish  can  both  with  black  and  white  a^ree. 
There,  too,  the  conger,  Tityos  of  the  main, 
Lay  on  nine  tabled  and  overspread  the  plain. 
Next  came  the  eel,  who  charmed  the  mighty 

Jove, 
And  softened  his  stem  soul  to  tender  love. 
So  mifihty  that  two  wrestlers,  of  the  days 
Of  old  Astyanax,  could  scarcely  raise 
Her  from  the  ground  and  place  her  on  the  board, 
Nine  fathoms  kmg,  and  fall  nine  cubits  broad. 
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The  shining  perch,  the  black-tail  next  appeared ; 
A  mortal  fish  to  join  immortals  dared. 
Alone,  apart  in  discontented  mood, 
A  gloonlly  dish  the  sullen  tunny  stood ; 
For  ever  sad  with  proud  disdain  he  pined, 
And  the  lost  Mins  for  ever  stnnff  his  mind. 
♦  ♦  »  ♦  *        ♦ 

But  I  ate  naught,  I  was  so  full  before, 

Till  I  that  lonely  child  of  Ceres  saw, 

A  large,  sweet,  round  and  yellow  cake ;  how 

then 
Could  I  from  such  a  dish,  my  friends,  abstain  ? 
Had  I  ten  mouths,  ay,  and  as  many  handp, 
A  brazen  stomach  within  brazen  bands. 
They  all  would  on  that  lovely  cake  have  sprung. 
And  so  the  feast  of  Stratocles  I've  sung." 

The  invention  of  parody  has  been  attri- 
buted ta  a  comic  poet,  Hipponax,  who  flou- 
rished about  the  sixtieth  Olympiad.  A  few 
not  very  entertaining  fragments  of  his  iam- 
bics survive,  which  betray  none  of  the  terrible 
powers  of  ridicule  for  which  he  was  so  famed 
that  he  U  said  to  have  driven  two  brothers, 
sculptors  of  Chias,  to  the  desperate  measure 
of  hanging  themselves  in  consequence  of  the 
torrent  of  sarcasm  with  which  he  over- 
whelmed them  for  making  a  too  faithful  like- 
ness of  his  short  person  and  his  ugly  face. 
This  venomous  little  man  was  celebrated  in 
his  day  for  other  accomplishments  besides  his 
dangerous  wit, — his  feats  of  strength  secured 
him  honorable  mention  in  an  ancient  treatise 
on  the  Art  of  Training,  which  admiringly 
relates  how  he  could  throw  an  empty  oil 
cruise  an  extraordinary  dbtance,  and  his 
spare  frame  won  him  renown  among  men 
illustrious  by  their  thinness :  he  was  not  un- 
worthy to  take  bis  place  in  history  beside  a 
certain  soothsayer  who  weighed  but  one  obo- 
lus,  and  an  aerial  poet  of  Cos,  who  was 
obliged  to  be  weighe^by  leaden  balls  at- 
tached to  his  feet,  lest  He  wind  should  carry 
him  awaj.  The  Greeks  distinguished  be- 
tween epic  and  dramatic  parody ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  latter  was  acted.  We 
should  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  difference 
lay  chiefly  in  the  choice  of  subject,  and  that 
the  parodist  heightened  the  comic  effect  of 
hb  yerses  by  the  aid  of  Mathews-like  changes 
of  voice  and  character.  The  introduction  of 
these  dramatic  parodies  is  attributed  to  Hege- 
mon  of  Thasos,  but  they  are  carefully  distm- 
guished  from  his  acted  comedies,  and  we  are 
expressly  informed  that  he  won  great  ap- 
plause by  the  dramatic  power  and  skill  with 
which  he  himself  recited  them,  and  that  all 
Athens  was  so  convulsed  with  laughter  by 
the  recitations  of  his  parody  of  the  Battle  of 
the  Giants,  that  although  the  news  of  the 
disasters  in  Sicily  was  brought  to  the  theatre  | 
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in  the  midst  of  the  performancei  and  there 
were  few  there  who  had  not  lost  friends  and 
relatives  by  the  calamity,  he  was  not  allowed 
to  break  off,  but  was  compelled  to  finish  the 
piece,  and  the  audience  remained  listeni^^ 
though  some  turned  aside  to  weep.  We 
might  almost  believe  we  were  recording  a 
story  of  the  first  Revolution  in  France,  wbea 
the  people  ran  out  of  the  theatre  between  the 
acts  to  see  the  miserable  victims  pass  on  their 
way  to  the  guillotine,  and  then  quietly  re- 
sumed their  seats  and  forgot  that  dark  tra- 
gedy in  the  last  new  vaudeville.  Hegemoa 
was  known  by  the  nickname  of  the  Lentil,  for 
what  reason  we  cannot  say,  nor  can  we 
divine  the  latent  wit  of  the  folio  whig  inscruta- 
ble joke  recorded  of  him.  One  of  his  come- 
dies was  to  be  exhibited,  and  he  came  into 
the  theatre  with  his  robe  full  of  stones  which 
he  began  throwing  into  the  orchestra.  The 
audience  were  naturally  surprised  at  this  pro- 
ceeding, but  he  readily  explained  it  by  re- 
marking— 

"  These  are  stones,  and  let  who  chooses  throw 
them.'' 

Were  it  not  for  the  contemporary  fame 
they  enjoyed,  we  possess  nothing  of  the  com- 
positions of  either  Hipponax  or  Hegemon 
that  betrays  much  wit,  or  that  comes  up  to 
our  notion  of  parody.  But  the  best  jokes 
grow  stale,  and  we  can  hardly  wonder  that^ 
after  two  thousand  years'  keeping,  we  find 
them  somewhat  flat.  The  popular  ear  is 
most  readily  caught  by  that  which  addresses 
it  immediately,  and  which  exactly  falls  in 
with  the  current  idea  of  the  hour ;  and  when 
that  current  idea  is  forgotten,  the  wit  which 
it  gaye  birth  to  dies,  or,  if  some  dim  trace  of 
it  remains,  we  must  wade  through  such  a 
labyrinth  of  scholia  and  notes  to  find  it,  that 
we  forget  we  were  looking  for  a  pleasantry, 
and  find  ourselves  deep  in  serious  research. 
The  satire  of  Aristophanes  is  imperishable, 
because  we  possess  Thucydides,  and  are  per- 
haps better  acquainted  with  the  times  of  So- 
crates and  Cleon  than  with  the  history  of  the 
last  century ;  but  the  lesser  wits,  whose  writ- 
ings have  no  such  political  significance,  be- 
come as  unintelligible  as  dull  to  later  ages, 
which  may  account  for  the  little  care  taken 
to  preserve  them — a  few  fragments  being  all 
we  have  left  of  the  numberless  writers  of 
comedy  and  parodies  who  are  mentioned  as 
having  once  been  famous.  Let  us  only  ima- 
gine how  well  a  volume  of  "Punch"  would 
be  understood,  in  the  fortieth  century,  by  a 
future  antiquary,  in  some  distant  lan^,  speak- 
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iBft  some  new  and  unkindred  laognaffe,  and 
Mongtng  by  every  habit  of  life  and  thought 
to  a  new  and  totally  different  era.  What 
long  conjectnral  notes  he  would  write  on  the 
orthographv  of  Mrs.  Jane  GHrolet's  letters ; 
and  how  the  fine  distinctions  between  the 
**  snob,"  the  "  gent,"  and  the  **  swell/'  would 
inevitably  be  lost  upon  him !  while  he  would 
Mty  the  poor  half- civilized  beings  who  could 
be  amused  by  a  pun  or  a  ban  mot  utterly  in- 
comprehensible to  him  who  knows  not  the 
minute  delicacies  of  pronunciation,  which 
give  them  all  their  force  and  spirit.  We 
must,  therefore,  be  content  to  own  ourselves 
incompetent  judges  of  the  comic  powers  of 
Hegemon  and  his  brother  parodists,  and  ac- 
cept the  tesUmony  of  their  countrymen  rather 
than  our  own  imperfect  conclusions,  drawn 
from  very  scanty  evidence. 

We  shall  not  find  much  among  the  older 
specimens  of  modern  parody  to  tempt  ois  to 
linger  over  them.  About  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  burlesques  of^oar- 
ron  and  Dassouci  created  a  rage  for  every 
kind  of  extravagant  buffoonery  in  France,  to 
correct  which  fatal  bad  taste  in  literature, 
Boileau  wrote  his  celebrated  "Art  of  Poetry," 
and  Balzac  employed  the  Jesuit,  Vavasseur, 
•  to  compose  a  learned  treatige,  "  De  Ludicra 
Dictione,"  in  order  to  prove  that  it  was  a  style 
unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  But 
an  un^fidled  spirit  of  mockery  and  ridicule 
does  not  possess  a  country's  literature  until 
the  national  mind  is  diseased  beyond  the 
power  of  recovery  by  gentle  measures ;  and 
to  attempt  to  correct  it  by  a  treatise  or  a 
poeoft  is  as  likely  to  succeed  as  a  proposal  to 
cure  the  plague  by  a  course  of  lectures  on  its 
symptoms.  Scarron's  "  Vh-cile  Travestie  " 
is  the  type  of  I!  lai^e  6lass  of  comic  versions 
of  crave  and  poetical  subjects,  in  which  a 
mnSl  amount  of  wit  is  eked  out  by  a  large 
admixture  of  vulgar  ribaldry  as  unentertain- 
iDg  as  it  is  offensive. 

Priam  girds  on  his  rapier,  while  his  queen 
repeats  her  paternoster,  and  Dido  wears  a 
turban  with  ostrich  feathers,  when  she  enter- 
tains j^neas  and  his  friends  as  follows : — 

*<  Les  beaux  convi^  sans  sonci, 
A  manger  faisoient  des  raeVveilles ; 
Chacon  vuida  plosieurs  bouteilles^ 
fit  branla  si  bien  le  menton 
Tant  sur  le  veau  que  le  mouton, 
Qu'il  ne  resta  rien  sur  la  table 
Qai  f^t  d'homme  de  bien  mangeable: 
Si  qaelque  08  encore  resta 
En  levant  les  noas  on  Tota. 
On  mit  BUT  table  une  boateille ; 
A  son  aspect  on  s'eiserveille  ; 
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JEoeas  dit  un  chanson, 
Et  sans  attendre  un  Ecbanson, 
Lui-m6fBe  emplit  de  vin  sa  coupe, 
Puis  ft  la  sant^  de  la  troupe 
Mit  le  tout  dans  son  estomac : 
Didon  demanda  du  tabac, 
Mais  elle  n*en  prit  pas  deux  pipes. 
«  •  •  «  « 

Eile  diti  la  face  inflamm^e, 
Qu'oikme  donne  mon  gobelet ; 
Aussitot  dit,  un  bean  valet 
Mit  ce  gobelet  v^n^rable, 
Avec  grand  respect  sur  la  table. 
Bel  us  et  les  Rois  de  Sidon 
Grands  p^res  de  Dame  Didon 
Usoient  de  ce  vase  a  deux  anses, 
Qnand  lis  faisoient  des  alliances  ;*'  &c. 

and  thus  ten  dreary  books  are  filled  with 
anachronisms  and  descriptions  of  manners 
worthy  of  a  tavern,  which  become  unbear- 
able after  a  few  pages,  and  tempt  us  to  re- 
peat Boileau's  sentence  on  "les  vilaines  places 
de  Scarron."  But  as  the  first  performance 
of  the  kind,  **  Virgile  Travestie"  was  extrava- 
gantly admired  and  applauded ;  compliment- 
ary odes  and  flattering  epigrams  poured  in 
upon  its  author,  and  the  fashion  being  set, 
the  same  style  was  attempted  in  England  br 
Charles  Cotton,  the  translator  of  Montaigne  s 
Essays.  He  wrote  a  burlesque  of  the  first 
and  fourth  books  of  the  j£ndd,  which  he 
called  "  Scarronides,  or  Virgil  Travesties," 
which  is  even  less  clever  and  more  offensive 
than  its  type.  Of  a  far  higher  kind,  and  be- 
longing more  properly  to  our  pr^nft  subject, 
was  the  famous  "Splendid  Shilliil|,"  by  J[ohn 
Philips,  pronounced  by  Steele  to  be  **tEfe 
fiii^St^urlesque  poem  in  the  English  lan- 
guage ;"  and  which  Dr.  Johnson  deigned  to 
approve,  on  account  of  its  m€d|b  as  an  "  ori- 
gmal  design,"  forgetful  or  ignorant  of  the 
elder  claims  of  the  Greek  parodists,  and  in 
particular  of  Matron,  the  author  of  the  above- 
quoted  "Attic  Banquet,"  which  is  as  close  a 
parody  of  Homer  as  the  "  Splendid  Shilling" 
is  of  Milton,  and  conceived  on  very  much  the 
same  plan.  We  quote  an  example  of  the 
*  modern  performance  for  the  sake  of  com- 
parison:— 

Happy  the  man  who,  void  of  cares  and  strife^ 
In  silken  or  in  leathern  purse  retains 
A  splendid  shilling !  he  nor  hears  with  pain 
New  oysters  cry*d,  nor  sighs  for  cheerful  ale. 
But  with  his  fnend6,frhen  nightly  mists  arise, 
To  Juniper's  Magpie  or  Town  Hall*  repairs, 
When,  mindful  of  the  nymph  whose  wanton  eye 
Transfixed  his  soul  and  kindled  amorous  flames, 
Cbloe  or  Phyllis,  he  each  circling  glass 
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Wiflheth  her  health,  and  joy,  and  equal  love ; 
Meanwhile  he  smokes,  and  laughs  at  merry  tale, 
Or  pun  ambigaoDs,  or  conundrum  quaint: 
But  I,  whom  griping  penury  surrounds 
And  hunger,  sore  attendant  upon  want, 
With  scanty  offala  and  small  acid  tiff 
(Wretched  repast !)  my  meagre  corpse  sustain ; 
Then  solitary  walk,  or  doze  at  home 
In  garret  vile,  and  with  a  warming  puff 
Regale  chilled  fingers,  or  from  a  tube  as  black 
As  winter-chimney  or  well-polishecKjet 
Exhale  mundungus,  ill-perfuming  scent  I 
Not  blacker  tube,  nor  of  a  shorter  size, 
Smokes  Cambrio-Briton,  (vers'd  in  pedigree. 
Sprung  from  Cadwallader  and  Arthur,  kings 
Full  famous  in  romantic  tale,)  when  he 
O'er  many  a  craggy  hill  and  barren  cliff, 
Upon  a  cargo  of  famed  Cestrian  cheese 
High  overshadowing,  rides,  with  a  design 
To  vend  his  wares  or  at  th'  Arvonian  mart 
Or  Maridunum,  or  the  ancient  town 
Yclep'd  Brechinia,  or  where  Vaga's  stream 
Encircles  Ariconium,  fruitful  soil ! 
Whence  flow  nectarious  wines  that  well  may  vie 
With  Massick,  Setin,  or  renowned  Falem. 

^his  unquestionably  clever  parody  was  the 
comer-stone  of  John  Philips*s  fame.  He 
published  it,  while  yet  a  young  man,  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  it  was  at  once  bo 
universally  admired,  that,  in  1704,  he  was 
selected  by  St.  John  and  Harley  to  celebrate 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  great  victory; 
the  Earls  of  Halifax  and  Godolphin  having 
retained  the  pen  of  Addison  for  the  same 
occasion.  "Blenheim"  was  the  result  of 
this  cotpmission:  it  is  perhaps  as  good  as 
Addison's #^ Campaign;  Aod  both  of  them 
are  better  than  poems  written  to  "order," 
on  subjects  perfectly  uncongenial  to  the 
poet's  mind,  usually  are,  or  can  be.  Philips 
was  a  mil<L^etiring,  shy  man,  greatly  ad- 
dicted to  SDNKiog,  which  was  the  prevailing 
accomplishment  at  the  University  in  his  time, 
from  the  example  of  the  famous  Dean  Aid- 
rich;  and,  excepting  in  "Blenheim,"  he 
never  wrote  a  poem  in  which  he  has  not  in 
some  way  introduced  his  pipe,  and  sung  the 
praises  of  tobacco.  By  those  who  look  upon 
the  "  Paradise  Lost "  as  an  all  but  sacred 
book,  and  think  it  little  short  of  an  inspired 
revelation,  the  "Splendid  Shilling"  was 
deemed  a  profane  insult,  nearly  lulied  to 
blasphemy ;  and  Dr.  Johnson  has  left  a  so- 
lemn and  awful  warning  (on  literary  grounds) 
to  those  whom  Philips  s  success  might  tempt 
to  take  the  same  liberty.*  It  is  to  this  effect : 
— *'To  degrade  the  sounding  words  and 
stately  construction  of  Milton  by  an  applica- 
tion to  the  lowest  and  most  trivial  things, 
gratifies  the  mind  with  a  momentary  triumph 
oyer  that  grandeur  which  hitherto  held  its 
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captives  in  admirati<»i ;  the  words  and  thfaiga 
are  presented  with  a  new  appearance,  and 
noreity  is  always  grateful  where  it  gives  no 
pain.  But  the  merit  of  such  performances 
begins  and  ends  with  the  first  author.  He 
that  should  again  adapt  Milton's  phrase  to 
the  gross  incidents  of  common  life,  must  ex- 
pect but  a  small  part  of  the  praise  which 
Philips  has  obtained ;  he  can  only  hope  to 
be  considered  as  the  repeater  of  a  jest."  If 
this  sentence  were  to  be  rigorously  enforced, 
few  parodies,  and  still  fewer  burlesques,  would 
escape  condemnation.  We  believe,  however, 
that  the  respective  rights  of  the  sublime  and 
the  ridiculous  may  be  preserved  intact,  with- 
out going  the  whole  length  of  the  Doctor's 
implied  censure ;  and  that  no  one  is  the  less 
capable  of  appreciating  real  poetry  for  having 
read  Boileau's  *'  Lutrin"  and  Garth's  "  Dis- 
pensary." We  refer  those  who  wish*  to  see 
the  /question  of  what  is,  and  what  is  not, 
legitimately  open  to  ridicule,  treated  in  ex- 
tenso,  to  the  two  bulky  volumes  before  us  by 
Professor  Fldgel,  who  devotes  two  hundred 
and  seventy  pages  to  a  profoundly  analytical 
and  philosophical  investigation  of  the  origin, 
nature,  use,  and  benefit  of  laughter  generally, 
and  treats  of  its  different  causes  and  aspects 
under  thirty*  seven  distinct  heads.  He  b  able 
also  to  inform  us,  on  the  authority  of  a  cer- 
tain Italian  sage,  how  to  judge  of  a  man's 
character  and  disposition  by  hearing  him 
laugh.  The  melancholy  man's  laugh  is  a 
poor  thin  hi,  hi,  hi  I  the  choleric  temperament 
shows  itself  in  a  he,  he,  he  1  the  phlegmatic 
indulge  in  a  cheerful  ha,  ha,  ha !  and  a  san- 
guine habit  is  betrayed  by  its  own  character- 
istic ho,  ho,  hoi  But,  before  we  decide 
under  what  ciroumstances,  and  upon  what 
subjects,  this  universal  propensity  may  be 
uinocently  excited,  let  us  pause  for  a  moment 
to  inquire  what  is  the  original  seat,  the 
primum  mobile  of  all  ludicrous  ideas. 

It  is  related  of  a  certain  Parmeniscus,  a 
rich  man  of  Metapontum,  that  haviqg  visited 
the  cave  of  Trophonius,  he  was  deprived  of 
the  faculty  of  laughter,  and  consulted  the 
oracle  on  the  means  of  recovering  it.  He 
was  told  to  return  home  to  his  mother,  and 
promised  that  on  his  doinff  so,  he  would  be 
cured  of  his  infirmity.  He  went  home,  but 
nevertheless  was  as  unable  to  laugh  as  evef, 
till  by  chance  he  went  to  Delos,  and  in  the 
course  of  sight-seeing,  entered  the  temple  of 
Latona,  where  he  expected  to  see  a  very 
splendid  statue  in  honor  of  the  mother  of 
Apollo,  in  this  her  own  pectiliar  shrine.  But 
instead  of  the  beautiful  image  he  was  prepared 
to  admire,  he  beheld  a  rud«  shapeless  figure 
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of  wood ;  at  which  spectacle  he  involuntarilj 
burst  into  a  laugh,  and  continued  thenceforth 
to  enjoy  his  lost  faculty.  In  this  legend^ 
whether  historical  or  symbolic,  we  have  the 
true  philosophy  of  the  ridiculous. 

Surprise,  either  at  some  sharp  contrast, 
or  unusual  combination,  in  words,  things,  or 
ideas,  is  the  first  feeling  evoked  by  an  appeal 
to  our  sense  of  the  ludicrous.  We  have  all 
a  standard  of  beauty  and  fitness,  more  or  less 
distinct,  by  which  we  measure  and  compare 
the  external  impressions  we  receive ;  and  to 
find  our  standard  suddenly  at  fault,  and  our 
preconceived  notions  of  propriety  unexpect- 
edly defied,  without  being  absolutely  out- 
raged, is  a  sure  provocative  of  mirth.  ^*  For 
the  act  of  laughter,''  says  Sir  Thomas  Brown, 
'*  which  is  a  sweet  contraction  of  the  muscles 
of  the  faoe,  and  a  pleasant  agitation  of  the 
Yocal  organs,  is  not  merely  yoluutary  or  to- 
tally within  the  jurisdiction  of  ourselves,  but 
new,  unusual,  or  unexpected  jocundities, 
which  present  themselves  to  any  man  in  his 
life  at  some  time  or  other,  will  have  activity 
enough  to  excitate  the  earthiest  soul,  and 
raise  a  smile  from  most  composed  tempers." 
The  savage  is  always  grave :  he  has  too  few 
ideas  to  have  formed  to  himself  any  ideal  of 
what  should  be  or  is  likely  to  be,  and  hence 
nothing  surprises  him  which  is  not  grossly 
tangible,  and  no  humor  "  excitates  **  him  un- 
less it  be  of  the  broadest  and  most  practical 
kind.  The  worst  enemies  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  have  told  nothing  so  barbarous  as 
the  story  which  relates  how  the  only  occasion 
on  which  he  has  been  known  to  indulge  in  a 
hearty  laugh  was  when,  some  few  years  ago, 
the  Empress  went  to  Berlin  on  a  visit  to  her 
brother,  and  the  Czar  followed  and  overtook 
her,  so  that  on  her  arrival  there  she  was  re- 
ceived and  welcomed  by  her  imperial  husband, 
whom  she  believed  she  had  left  safely  behind 
at  St.  Petersburg.  At  this  eminently  prac- 
tical *' jocundity,"  his  imperial  Majesty's  ru- 
dimentary sense  of  humor  is  said  to  have 
been  immensely  tickled; — ^an  illustrious  con- 
firmation of  our  theory  that  surprise  is  the 
foundation  of  all  laughable  ideas.  The  en- 
deavor to  call  forth  this  surprise  by  placing 
the»heroic  and  the  grotesque  side  by  side,  is 
afe  obvious  expedient,  and  one  which  in  rough 
and  unskilled  hands  has  been  apt  to  degene- 
rate into  dull  profanity  and  facetious  bad 
taste.  ''  The  hand  which  cannot  rear  a  hovel, 
may  destroy  a  palace,"  and  a  very  small 
amount  of  invention  will  suffice  to  set  the 
noblest  and  most  sacred  thiiiffs  in  a  ridiculous 
light.  This  is  most  espectalTy  the  case  with 
parody,  which  cannot  be  good  nnlesa  the 
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subject  parodied  be  in  some  measure  crave, 
but  which  nevertheless  shocks  more  than  it 
amuses,  if  that  subject  be  one  associated  with 
thoughts  and  feelings  to  which  honor  «nd 
reverence  are  due.  For  parodies  are  essen- 
tially comic,  and  there  is  a  region  which  they 
cannot  enter  without  beinc  as  much  out  of 
place  as  "  Punch"  would  he  at  a  funeral,  or 
fireworks  in  the  chamber  of  death.  What- 
ever speaks  to  men's  best  sympathies  and 
genuine  feelings,  cannot  be  parodied  without 
desecration,  nor  will  the  brightest  wit  atone 
for  a  like  profanation  of  words  or  things 
which  have  become  identified  with  pious 
thoughts  and  heroic  deeds.  Who  could 
tolerate  a  caricature  of  Landseer's  touching 
picture  of  "  The  Shepherd's  Chief  Mourner," 
or  forgive  a  comic  version  of  the  Great  Duke's 
funeral  ?  These  wake  ^motions  too  deep  and 
sincere  for  any  laughable  incongruity  to  in- 
trude itself,  and  we  should  resent  as  sacrilege 
the  altempt  to  found  a  jest  upon  them.  But 
human  life  and  affairs  offer  abundant  food 
for  satire,  without  intruding  on  the  few  Holy 
Places;  and  while  he  respects  these,  the 
satirist  is  the  moralist's  bi'St  ally,  as  he  has 
ever  been  the  reformer's  herald.  We  lo^k  to 
his  piercing  arrows  when  clumsier  weapons 
fail,  and  many  a  folly  and  vulgarism  in 
thought  and  literature  has  been  scared  by  a 
happy  sarcasm,  as  Engli^  sapphics  were 
annihilated  by  the  "Knife  Grinder." 

Since  the  whole  amusement  of  Parody  de- 
pends upon  its  being  in  sharp  contrast  with 
the  subject  parodied,  the  easiest  mode  of  pro- 
ducing the  requisite  disproportion  between  the 
two  has  been  that  very  commonly  employed, 
and  works  of  a  religious  and  devotional  cha- 
racter have  been  the  first  to  undergo  the  pro- 
cess. The  words  and  style  of  the  Bible,  as 
the  best  known  and  most  reverenced  of  all, 
have  naturally  not  escaped ;  and  parodies  of 
Scripture  have  been  the  favorite  medium  for 
political  satire  and  ecclesiastical  hate.  Lu- 
ther, a  fierce  satirist  himself,  could  not  abstain 
from  a  grim  pleasantry  of  this  kind,  and  gave 
a  new  version  of  the  first  verse  of  the  first 
Psalm,  as  follows  :  "  Blessed  is  the  man  that 
hath  not  walked  in  the  way  of  the  Sa- 
cramentarians,  nor  sat  in  the  seat  of  the 
Zuinglians,  nor  followed  the  counsel  of  the 
Zuricliers."  The  '*  Chronicles  of  the  Kings 
of  England''  record  the  glories  of  Elizabeth's 
reign  in  the  phrase  of  the  Hebrew  Books  of 
Kinffs,  and  are  a  fair  specimen  of  parodies 
of  this  class.  We  quote  a  few  verses  from 
them : 

Now  Elizabeth  was  twenty  and  five  yeara  old 
when  she  began  to  reign,  and  she  reigned  over 
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England  forty  and  four  years,  four  months*  and 
seven  days,  and  her  mother's  name  was  Anna 
Bullen.  And  she  chose  unto  herself  wise  and 
ahle  ministers,  and  governed  her  kingdom  with 
power  and  great  glory. 

The  sea  also  was  subject  unto  her,  and  she 
reijnied  on  the  ocean  with  a  inighty  hand. 

Her  admirals  compassed  the  world  about,  and 
brought  her  home  treasures  from  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth. 

Wisdom  and  strength  were  in  her  right  hand, 
and  in  her  left  were  glory  and  wealth. 

She  spake  and  it  was  war ;  she  waved  her  hand, 
and  the  nations  dwelt  in  peace. 

Uer  ministers  were  just,  and  her  counsellors 
were  sage;  her  captains  were  bold,  and  her 
maids  of  honor  ate  beefsteaks  for  their  breakfast 

Stern  Puritans  and  loyal  cavaliers  availed 
themselves  largely  of  Scripture  phraseology 
to  eive  zest  to  their  caustic  witticisms,  and 
reviled  each  other  in  mock  Litanies  and  Vis- 
itations of  Sick  Parliaments.  In  Lord  So- 
mers'  tract  there  is  a  "  New  Testament  of 
our  Lords  and  Saviours,  the  House  of  our 
Lords  and  Saviours,  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  Supreme  Council  at  Windsor," 
which  gives  "  The  Genealogy  of  the  Parlia- 
qiant  from  the  year  1640  to  this  present  1648. 
The  Book  of  the  Generation  of  John  Pim, 
the  son  of  Judas,  the  son  of  Beelzebub." 

"  2.  Pirn  begat  a  Parliament,  a  Parliament 
beg&t  Showd,  Showd  begat  Hazelrig,  and 
Hazelrig  begat  HoUis." 

"  3.  Hollis  begat  Hotham,  Hotham  begat 
Martin,  and  Martin  begat  Corbet/'  and  so  on 
throughout  the  first  chapter  of  Matthew ; 
and  the  third  opens  with :  *^  In  those  days 
came  Saltmarsh  the  Antinomian,  and  Dell 
the  Independent,  and  preached  to  the  citi- 
zens of  London,"  followed  by  the  wars  be- 
tween Charles  and  his  Parliament,  in  the 
same  strain;  but  the  wit  is  not  dazzling,  and 
the  taste*  more  than  doubtful.  We  cannot, 
however,  leave  these  examples  of  misapplied 
Parody  without  quoting  by  far  the  best  speci- 
men we  have  met  with — namely,  "  Old  Eng- 
land's Te  Deum,"  by  Sir  Charles  Hanbury 
Williams.  A  form  of  words  consecrated  for 
centuries  to  religious  uses,  and  in  which  men 
have  poured  forth  praise  and  thanksgiving  to 
their  Maker,  cannot  be  parodied  without 
wounding  feelings  deserving  of  respect,  and 
shocking  hallowed  associations;  and  herein 
we  deem  this  and  all  other  parodies  on  such 
subjects  misplaced  and  inexcusable;  but  Sir 
Charles  was  a  wit  and  a  man  of  fashion  of 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  and  we 
may  be  thankful  for  so  clever  a  specimen  of 
his  comic  powers  which  will  as  well  bear 
quotation  as  the  following : — 


We  complain  of  Thee,  O  King,  we  acknow- 
ledge Thee  to  be  an  Hanoverian. 

All  Hungary  doth  worship  Thee,  the  Captain 
Everlasting. 

To  Thee  all  Placemen  cry  aloud,  the  House 
of  Lords  and  all  the  Courtiers  therein. 

To  Thee,  Carteret  and  Bath  continually  do 
cry. 

Warlike,  warlike,  warlike  Captain-General  of 
the  Armies!  Brunswick  and  Lunenburgh  are 
full  of  the  brightness  of  our  coin. 

The  venal  companies  of  Peers  praise  Thee. 

The  goodly  fellowship  of  Ministers  praise 
Thee. 

The  noble  Army  of  Hanoverians  praise  Thee. 

The  holy  Bench  of  Bishops  throughout  the 
land  doth  acknowledge  Thee. 

Thine  honorable,  true,  and  steady  son. 
*        «       «        «         «        « 

O  King,  spare  thy  people  of  England. 

And  now  squeeze  thy  people  of  Hanover. 

Govern  them  as  Thou  has  governed  us. 

And  confine  them  to  their  turnips  for  ever. 

Day  by  Day  we  sing  ballads  unto  Thee. 

And  we  bawl  against  Hanover,  ever,  world 
without  end. 

YouchBafe,  O  King,  to  keep  us  this  year  with- 
out thy  Hanoverians. 

The  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us ;  the  Lord  have 
mercy  upon  us. 

O  King,  let  thy  mercv  lighten  our  Taxes,  as 
our  credit  should  be  in  Thee. 

The  productions  for  which  the  memorable 
prosecutions  of  William  Hone  were  instituted 
in  1817,  were  of  precisely  the  same  character 
as  this,  and  would  probably  have  been  as 
little  known  and  as  soon  forgotten,  but  for  the 
three  days*  trial  which  elevated  an  obscure 
bookseller  into  a  political  martyr,  and  invested 
three  ill-judged  and  not  remarkably  good 
parodies  with  the  dignity  of  **  impious,  pro- 
fane, and  scandalous' libels."  We  have  to 
thank  this  "mere  blunder,"  as  Lord  Dudley 
called  it,  for  the  failure  of  the  arbitrary 
measures  enjoined  by  Lord  Sidmouth's  famous 
Circular,  giving  authority  to  ail  magistrates 
to  issue  a  warrant  against  any  person  charged 
with  publishing  ''blasphemous  and  seditious 
pamphlets,"  and  for  the  amendment  which 
has  since  been  made  in  the  law  of  Hbel. 
These  three  obstinate  trials  and  triumphant 
acquittals  marked  one  of  the  last  and  hardest 
struggles  in  the  long  war  between  the  Statute 
Book  and  the  Press,  and  we  can  hardly  agam 
witness  the  tragi-comic  spectacle  of  a  poor 
threadbare  bookworm  coming  into  court  for- 
tified with  precedents  from  the  "  Foundling 
Hospital  for  Wit,"  and  quoting  profane  old 
parodies  for  eight  hours  at  a  time.  Tempora 
mutantur.  Just  three  hundred  yean  before, 
a  volume  of  obnoxious  parodies  was  the  sub- 
ject,  not  of  "  an  information  filed  by  hb  Ma- 
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lesty's  attorney-general,"  but  of  a  papal  bull. 
In  1517,  Leo  X.  vented  his  wrath  against 
^  some  sons  of  wickedness  lost  to  all  fear  of 
God  and  man,"  who  bad  assailed  the  Papacy 
on  its  weakest  side,  and  given  it  a  wound  more 
deadly  than  the  filing  up  of  Luther's  thesis 
on  the  church  at  Wittenberg.  The  famous 
"£pistoI»  Obscurorum  Virorum,"  the  author- 
ship of  which  has  been  as  much  discussed  as 
that  of  Junius's  letters,  sent  a  laugh  ringing 
through  Grermany  more  dangerous  than  all 
the  learning  of  theologians.  The  ignorance 
and  superstition  of  the  monkish  orders  and 
the  cumbrous  pedantry  of  the  schoolmen  were 
mercilessly  shown  up  in  these  anonymous 
letters,  with  admirable  humor;  and  their 
style  parodied  so  inimitably,  that  the  monks 
themselves  believed  them  to  be  genuine  and 
written  in  their  interest,  with  a  simplicity 
worthy  of  the  Leicestershire  clergyman  who 
observed  upon  the  **Rejected  Addresses,"  ''I 
do  not  see  why  they  should  have  been 
rejected.  I  think  some  of  them  very  good !" 
Very,  terribly  **good"  were  those  pestilent 
letters  which  convulsed  Erasmus  with  laugh- 
ter;— so  good,  that  the  Pope  required  every 
copy  of  them  to  be  burned  within  three  days 
of  the  publication  of  his*  anathema,  under  pe- 
nalty of  the  ban.  "  The  punishmg  of  wits," 
says  Lord  Bacon, ''enhances  their  authority ;" 
the  *'  Epistolse  Obscurorum  Virorum,"  is  the 
eh^'d^csuvre  of  German  wit  still,  but  who 
remembers  the  papal  bull  ? 

The  examples  we  have  cited  cannot  be 
accepted  as  absolutely  good  parodies,  inas- 
much as  the  subjects  of  them  are  ill  chosen, 
and  a  parody  is  not  complete  unless  it  ftt)61s 
two  conditions  :  that  it  shall  itself  turn  upon 
some  legitimately  comic  idea,  and  that  the 
original  subject  be  in  some  way  fairly  open  to 
ridicule,  either  from  bad  and  affected  style, 
false  or  exaggerated  sentiment,  or  from  being 
sufficiently  unimportant  and  uninteresting  to 
render  it  harmless  to  jest  at  its  expense. 
Rarely  are  both  these  rules  observed,  and 
the  comic  humor  that  can  satis'fiy  the  6rst  of 
them  is  too  seldom  united  with  the  refined 
taste  which  will  keep  it  within  the  prescribed 
limits.  And  hence  it  is  easier  to  quote  ex- 
amples of  what  Parody  should  not  be,  and 
define  it,  as  Cowley  has  done  wit,  by  nega- 
tive, than  to  find  specimens  which  are  entirely 
satisfactory.  We  might  multiply  illustrations 
like  those  we  have  already  given,  and  in- 
stance similar  ill  usage  of  works  whose  beauty 
and  pathos  should  have  exempted  them ;  but 
the  parodies  which  will  agree  with  our  canon 
are  few,  though  we  can  cull  enough  from 
them  to  show  that  they  may  be  pointed  with- 


out bemg  profane,  and  satirical  without  scur- 
rility. We  need  hardly  allude  to  the  **  Be- 
jected  Addressee:"  .twenty  editions  in  the 
course  of  thirty  years  testify  to  their  unabated 
popularity,  and  justify  the  applause  they  won 
on  their  first  appearance.  They  are  perhaps 
the  most  felicitous  examples  we  possess  of  skil- 
ful Parody  ;  rarely  has  so  much  keen  personal 
satire  been  so  little  blemished  by  coarseness 
or  vulgarity ;  and  it  is  the  authors'  boast  that, 
of  the  twelve  writers  imitated,  ^'  not  one  ever 
betrayed  the  least  soreness,  or  refused  to  join 
in  the  laugh  that  we  have  occasioned."  Tlie 
only  attempt  of  a  similar  kind  which  will  bear 
comparison  with  them  is  "The  Book  of  Bal- 
lads," by  Bon  Gaultier,  which  contains  six 
imitations  professing  to  be  by  the  unsuccess- 
ful candidates  for  the  Laureateship  on  the 
death  of  Southey,  and  one  of  these,  "The 
Bard  of  Erin's  Lament,"  appears  to  us  supe- 
rior to  the  Messrs. Smith's  "Living Lustres," 
in  imitation  of  the  same  poet.  But  Bon 
Gaultier  labors  under  a  disadvantage  from 
which  they  were  exempt :  he  is  a  poet ;  and 
cannot  help  writing  musical  verse  even  when 
imitating  less  flowing  numbers  than  Moore's. 
In  the  "Rejected  Addresses,"  we  never  for  a 
moment  feel  that  the  author's  idea  or  execu- 
tion is  above  his  work ;  he  has  caught  with 
nice  tadt  the  points  in  his  author  which  will 
bear  ridicule,  and  parodied  them  admirably, 
for  the  most  part;  but  we  never  suspect  him 
of  being  able  on  his  own  account  to  write  like 
Lord  Byron,  or  think  like  Coleridge;  he  never 
wastes  a  poetic  image,  nor  leads  us  to  de- 
plore that  so  much  imagination  should  have 
found  no  worthier  theme ;  and  this  may  be 
one  cause  of  his  excellence  as  a. parodist. 
But  the  ballads  of  BjQiaGauItier  are,  many  of 
them,  good  poetry,  spoiTe^and  disfigured  by 
an  alloy  of  street  slang,  which  deforms  their 
beauty  as  compositions  without  making  them 
amusing  as  parodies.  This  is  especially  the 
case  with  "Don  Fernando  Gomeisalez,"  which 
falls  little  short  in  spirit  and  diction  of  the 
glowing  lays  it  is  intended  to  burlesque,  and 
would  be  quite  as  good,  but  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  low  matter  of  fact  from  Astley's, 
which  renders  it  an  inharmonious  compound 
of  Spanish  chivalry  and  the  foot-lights  and 
canvas  of  the  stage.    Here  is  a  sample : — 

Give  me  but  tbe  armor,  Monarch,  that  I'  wort 

within  the  field, 
Give  me  but  my  trusted  helmet,  give  me  but  my 

dinted  shield; 
And  my  old  pteed,  Bavieca,  swiftest  courser  in 

the  ring, 
And  I  rather  should  imagine  that  Fll  do  the  ba«- 

siness,  king. 
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Then   they  carried  down    the  armor  from  the 

parret»  where  it  lay — 
Oh !  but  it  was  red  and  rusty,  and  the  plames 

were  shorn  away ; 
And  they  led  out  Bavieca  from  a  foul  and  filthy 

van, 
For  the  conqueror  had  sold  him  to  a  Moorish 

dog's-meat  man. 

When  the  steed  beheld  his  master,  then  he  whin- 
nied loud  and  free, 

And  in  token  of  subjeetioil  knelt  upon  each 
broken  knee; 

And  a  tear  of  walnut  largeness  to  the  warrior's 
eyelids  rose. 

As  he  fondly  picked  a  beanstalk  from  his  cough- 
ing courser's  nose. 

**  Many  a  time,  O  Bavieca,  hast  thou  borne  me 

through  the  fray ! 
Bear  roe  but  again  as  deftly  through  the  listed 

rfng  this  day ; 
Or,  if  thou  art  worn  and  feebly,  as  may  well 

have  come  to  pass, 
Time  it  is,  my  trusted  charger,  both  of  us  were 

sent  to  grass  !*' 

The  readers  of  Mr.  Lockhart's  ''  Spanish 
Ballads"  will  remember  **  The  Admiral  Gua- 
riQos/*  which  the  above  Tulgarizes  rather 
than  parodies : — 

*<  Give  me  my  horse,  my  old  gray  horse,  so  be  he 

is  not  dead. 
All  gallantly   caparisoned  with  plate  on  breast 

and  head, 
And  give  me  the. lance  I  brought  from  France, 

and  if  I  win  it  not. 
My  life  shall  be  the  forfeiture :  I'll  yield  it  on  the 

spot," 
•  •  •  «  • 

**  Much  marvelling,  then  said  the  King,  '  Bring 

Sir  Guarinos  forth, 
And  in  the  grange  go  seek  ye  for  his  gray  steed 

of  worth; 
His  arms  are  rusty  on  the  wall :  seven  years  have 

gone,  I  judge,  < 

Since  that  strong  horse  hath  bent  him  to  be  a 

common  drudge." 

When  the  knight  came  out,  the  Moors  did  shout, 
and  budly  laughed  the  king. 

For  the  horse  he  pranced  and  capered,  and  furi- 
ously did  fling; 

But  Guarinos  whispered  in  his  ear,  and  looked 
into  his  face, 

Then  stood  the  old  charger,  like  a  lamb,  with 
calm  and  gentle  grace. 

Even  more  displeasing  is  the  following 
firan  *'The  Lay  of  Mr.  Colt/'  which  adds  to 
the  offence  of  parodying  one  of  Mr.  Macau- 
ky's  most  stirring  lays,  the  graver  fatAt  of 
raismg  a  laugh  at  a  revolting  and  horrible 
ease  of  murder  committed  at  New  York,  the 
trial  for  which,  a  preliaiinary  note  informs  ns, 


**  is,  perhaps,  the  most  disgraceful  upon  the 
reconis  of  any  country :" — 

The  clock  is  ticking  onward ; 
Hark  !  Hark !  it  striketh  one ! 
£ach  felon  draws  a  whistling  breath  : 
"  Time's  up  with  Colt ;  he's  done  J" 

The  sheriff*  looks  his  watch  again. 

Then  puts  it  in  his  fob, 
And  turns  him  to  the  hangman, — 

"  Get  ready  for  the  job." 
The  jailer  knocketh  loudly, 

The  turnkey  draws  the  bolt. 
And  pleasantly  the  sheriff  says, 

'*  We're  waiting,  Mister  Colt  I" 
«  •  •  * 

And  when  the  lamp  is  lighted 

In  the  long  November  days, 
And  lads  and  lasses  mingle 

At  the  shucking  of  the  maize ; 
When  pies  of  smoking  pumpkin 

Upon  the  table  stand. 
And  bowls  of  black  molasses 

Go  round  from  band  to  band ; 
When  slap-jacks,  maple-sugared, 

Are  hissing  in  the  pan, 
And  cider,  with  a  dash  of  gin. 

Foams  in  the  social  can ; 
When  the  good  man  wets  his  whistle. 

And  the  good  wife  scolds  the  6hM ; 
And  the  girls  exclaim  convulsively^ 

"Have  done, or  I'll  be  riled!" 
When  the  loafer  sitting  next  them 

Attempts  a  sly  caress, 
And  whispers,  **  Oh !  yon  possum, 

You've  fixed  my  heart,  I  guess !" 
With  laughter  and  with  weeping. 

Then  shall  they  tell  the  tale 
How  Colt  his  foeman  quartered, 

And  died  within  the  jail. 

The  gem  of  Bon  Gaultier's  heterogeneous 
collection  is,  "  The  Queen  of  France,  which 
is  an  admirable  imitation  of  the  old  Scotch 
ballad  style,  but  it  is  too  long  for  insertion 
here,  and  is,  no  doubt,  familiar  to  many  of 
our  readers. 

As  an  almost  faultless  example  of  what 
we  have  styled  legitimate  Parody,  we  quote 
"A  Latter-Day  Fragment"  from  **  Punch/' 
which  appeared  apropos  to  the  Bloomer 
movement  in  1851 : — 

"A  mad  world  this,- my  friends,  a  world  in  its 
lunes,  petty  and  other ;  in  lunes  other  than  petty 
now  for  some  time ;  in  pettylunes,  peitilettes,  or 
pantalettes,  about  these  six  weeks,  ever  since 
when  this  rampant  aBdrog3mou8  Bloomerism  first 
came  over  from  Yankee  land.  A  sort  of  shemale 
dress  you  call  Bloomerism ;  a  ftEishion  of  Sister 
Jonathan's.  Trowsers  tight  at  ankles,  and  for 
most  part  frilled ;  tunic  descending  with  some  de- 
gree of  brevity,  perhaps  to  knees,  ascending  to 
Uiroat  and  open  at  chemisette  front,  or  buttoned 
there ;  collar  down-turned  over  neckerchief;  and 
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crowning  all,  broad-brimmed  hat ;  said  garments 
severally  feathered,  trimmed,  ribboned,  variegated, 
according  to  the  fancies  and  the  vanities :  these, 
chiefly,  are  the  ontward  differences  between 
filoomer  dress  and  customary  feminine  Old 
Clothes.  Not  much  unlike  nursery-uniforms  you 
think  this  description  of  costume,  but  rather  con* 
siderably  like  it,  I  compute.  Invisible  are  the 
merits  of  the  Bloomer  dress,  such  as  it  has.  A 
praiseworthy  point  in  Bloomerism,  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  ribs :  an  exceeding  good  riddance,  the 
deliverance  from  corset,  trammelling  genteel  tho- 
rax with  springs  of  steel  and  whalet^ne,  screw- 
ing in  waist  to  Death's  hour-glass  contraction, 
ami  squeezing  lungs,  liver,  and  midriff,  into  an 
unutterable  cram.  Commendable,  too,  the  re- 
nouncement of  Bous-jupe  bouffante,  or  inefikble 
wadding,  invented,  I  suppose,  by  some  Hottentot 
to  improve  female  contour  after  the  type  of  VENUi, 
his  fatherland's,  and  not  Cythera's.  Wholesome* 
moreover,  and  convenient,  the  abbreviation  of 
trains,  serving  in  customary  female  Old  Clothes 
the  purpose  of  bosom  and  no  other :  real  im- 
provements, doubtless,  these  abandonments  of 
ruinous  shams,  ridiculous  unveracities,  and  idol- 
atries of  .indescribable  mud-Pythons.  .  .  .  Dis- 
putes about  surplices  in  pulpit,  and  albs  else- 
where, give  place  to  controversies  in  theatres 
and  lecture-halls  concerning  pettylones  and  frilled 
trowsers;  paraphernalia,  however,  n(^  less  im- 

Cnt  than  canonical?,  as  !  judge  for  one.  .  .  . 
^re  are  we,  my  friends,  in  this  mad  world, 
amid  the  hallooings  and  bawlings,  and  guffaws 
and  imbecile  simperings  and  titterings,  blinded  by 
the  November  smoke-fog  of  coxcombries  and 
vanities,  stunted  by  the  perpetual  hallelujahs  of 
flunkeys,  beset  by  maniacs  and  simpletons  in  the 
great  lunes  and  the  petty  lunes ;  here,  1  say,  do 
we,  with  Bloomerism  beneath  us  bubbling  upper- 
most, stand,  hopelessly  upturning  our  eyes  for 
the  daylight  of  heaven,  upon  the  briuk  of  a  vexed 
unfathomable  gulf  of  apehood  and  asshood  sim- 
mering for  ever." 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  complete 
specimen  of  thoroughly  commendable  parody 
than  tbis :  as  a  contrast  to  its  elephantine 
cnmbrousness,  we  may  quote  a  poetical  spe- 
cimen scarcely  less  good  of  its  kind,  by  Win- 
throp  M.  Praed,  the  most  elegant  of  all 
writers  of  "vers  de  tociete:" — 

On  seeing  the  Speaker  cuHeeji  in  his  Chair^  in  one 
of  the  Debates  of  the  first  Reformed  Pariiameni. 

Sleep,  Mr.  Speaker :  'tis  surely  fair, 

If  you  mayn't  in  your  bed  that  y«n  should  in 

vour  chair; 
Louder  and  lopger  now  they  grow, 
Torv  and  Radical,  Ay  and  No, 
Talking  by  night  and  talking  by  day. 
Sleep,  Mr.  Speaker,  sleep  while  ^k  may. 

Sleep,  Mr.  Speaker;  slumber  lies 
Light  and  brief  on  a  Speaker's  eyes. 
Fielden  or  Finn  in  a  minute  or  two 
Some  disorderly  thing  will  do ; 


Riot  will  chase  repose  away. 

Sleep,  Mr.  Speaker,  sleep  while  yon  may. 

Sleep,  Mr.  Speaker ;  sweet  to  men 
Is  the  sleep  that  cometh  but  now  and  then. 
Sweet  to  the  weary,  sweet  to  the  ill ; 
Sweet  to  the  children  that  work  in  the  mill ; 
You  have  more  need  of  repose  than  they— 
Sleep,  Mr.  Speaker,  sleep  while  you  may. 

Sleep,  Mr.  Speaker ;  Harvey  will  soon 
Move  to  abolish  the  sun  and  the  moon ; 
Hume  will  no  doubt  be  taking  the  sense 
Of  the  House  on  a  question  of  sixteen  pence ; 
Statesmen  will  howl  and  patriots  bray : 
Sleep,  Mr.  Speaker,  sleep  while  you  may. 

Sleep,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  dream  of  the  time 

When  loyalty  was  not  quite  a  crime, 

When  Grant  was  a  pupil  in  Canning's  school, 

And  Palmerston  fancied  Wood  a  fool. 

Lord !  how  principles  pass  away ! 

Sleep,  Mr.  Speaker,  sleep  while  you  may. 

And  here  again,  the  parody  is  perfectly 
fair  ;  for  the  original  song  in  "  Guy  Manner- 
ing"  is  not  so  unapproachably  beautiful  as 
to  suffer  any  wrong  by  the  imitation,  and  the 
only  defect  we  can  discover  in  the  latter  is, 
that  it  is  hardlj  close  enough.  The  nearer 
the  original  is  kept  to,  and  the  fewer  the 
alterations  needed  to  produce  a  totally  op- 
posite meaning,  the  more  complete  is  the 
parody :  as,  for  instance,  two  lines  of  Pope : 

Here  shall  the  spring  its  earliest  sweets  bestow, 
Here  the  first  roses  of  the  year  shall  blow, 

by  the  alteration  of  two  words  only,  were 
thus  applied  by  Miss  Katharine  Fanshawe  to 
the  Regent's  Park,  when  it  was  first  opened 
to  the  public: 

Here  shall  the  spring  its  etLrVieBi  coughs  bestow. 
Here  the  first  noses  %f  the  year  shall  blow. 

And  thus  one  of  the  best  of  the  political 
parodies  of  the  Irish  melodies  which  came 
out  in  the  John  Bull  newspaper,  adapted  the 
words  of  ''  Rich  and  rare  were  the  gems  she 
wore,"  to  Alderman  Wood  in  his  cavaliere 
servente  character : 

Rich  and  furred  was  the  robe  he  wore. 
And  a  bright  gold  chain  on  his  breast  he  boir% 
But  ah  !  his  speaking  was  far  beyond 
Waithman  himself  with  his  snow-white  wand. 

**  Humpty,  dost  thou  not  fear  to  stray. 

With  the  lady,  so  far  from  the  king's  highway  t 

Are  Britain's  sons  so  dull  or  so  cold. 

As  still  to  be  cheated  with  tinsel  for  gold  ?" 

''Mistress  Dumpty,  I  feel  not  the  least  alarm. 
No  placeman  ever  dare  do  me  harm ; 
For  though  they  vote  her  and  me  a  bore, 
They  love  their  own  heads  and  places  more.' 
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On  be  went — in  her  coach  to  ride, 

While  he  cozened  the  lady  who  sat  by  his  side ; 

And  lost  for  ever  was  she  who  was  led 

By  Hampty's  honor  and  Dumpty's  head. 

Moore's  poetry  contains  enougb  of  **  false 
and  exaggerated  sentiment"  to  deserve  paro- 
dying. Beautiful  as  many  of  his  songs  are, 
they  are  too  full  of  wine  to  be  always  sober, 
and  sometimes  rise  into  a  strain  so  exuberantly 
■onsensical,  that,  but  for  the  airy  gracefulness 
of  the  verse,  we  might  almost  mistake  them 
for  intentional  burlesques  of  the  somewhat 
mcoherent  sentimentalism  of  the  boon-com- 
panion school.  Whether  is  the  idea  conveyed 
by  the  parody  or  the  original  the  best  in  the 
following? — 

When  in  death  I  shall  calm  recline, 
When  in  jail  I  shall  calm  redine, 

O  bear  my  heart  to  my  mistress  dear, 

Bear  my  best  coai  to  some  pawnhroker  near. 
Tell  her  it  lived  upon  smiles  and  wine, 
Show  him  how  styUsh  the  gilt  hiuions  shine, 

Of  the  brightest  hae  while  it  lingered  here. 

And  ask  him  a  price  that's  not  too  dear. 

Bid  her  not  shed  one  tear  of  sorrow 

Bid  him  not  search/or  bank-notes  in  the  pocket, 

To  sally  a  heart  so  brilliant  and  light ; 

For  they  were  lugged  out  to  pay  an  old  debt. 
Bat  balmy  drops  ot  the  red  grape  borrow, 
And  all  he'll  Jind  will  be  an  old  locket 

To  bathe  the  relic  from  morn  till  night 

Of  SoTSf  she  gave  me  when  last  toe  met. 

We  cannot  pursue  the  parody  further^  it 
degenerates,  as  parodies  are  apt  to  do,  into 
mere  vulgarity,  mistaking  slang  for  wit,  and 
attempting  to  render  that  laughable  which  is 
simply  despicable,  in  contempt  of  Aristotle's 
definition  of  comedy,  as  being  "  a  fault  or  de- 
formity of  tuch  a  kind  as  is  neither  painful 
nor  deitrucUce**  Let  us«ppeal  oncemore  to 
"  Punch,"  the  repository  of  most  of  our  wit 
9mA  not  a  little  of  our  wisdom — to  furnish  us 
with  another  illustration  of  what  parody 
should  be,  namely,  legitimately  comic  itself, 
a  skilful  adaptation  of  a  well-known  original, 
and  that  original  neither  too  good  to  be  above, 
IKHT  too  bad  to  be  beneath,  ridicule.  Do  not 
all  these  essentials  meet  in  "Valor  under 
Diffleulties  ?" 


March,  march,  pipe-clayed  and  belted  in; 

That  is  to  say,  you  must  march  in  good  order ; 
March,  march,  broiling  snn  melted  in. 

Stocks  all  so  ti|fht  that  on  choking  you  border. 
Martinet's  anger  dread 
If  you  can  tarn  your  bead. 

Martinet,  stiff  as  the  knights  of  old  story. 
Shave  and  make  readv  then. 
Half-strangled  Englishmen ! 

March  on,  as  well  as  you're  able,  to  glory ! 

But  we  have  d^elt  long  enough  on  a  theme 
which,  after  all,  we  must  be  content  to  rank 
among  the  tricks  of  composition. 

Rather  than  all  things,  Wit  let  none  be  there ; 

and,  as  a  jest  book  is  very  melancholy  read- 
ing, and  guessing  riddles  one  of  the  most 
exhausting  of  recreations,  the  best  parodies,  if 
we  have  too  many  of  them,  will  at  last  de^ 
press  the  most  buoyant  spirits  and  pall  upon 
the  most  fun-loving  appetite.  They  all  be- 
long to  the  secondary  class  of  wit,  that  which 
is  less  original  than  imitative — and  it  beto- 
kens a  phase  of  mind  neither  safe  nor  healthy 
when  these  and  other  like  feats  of  literary 
sleight-of-hand  and  intellectual  jugglery  are 
in  eager  demand.  The  tendency  of  many  of 
our  popular  writers  to  produce  startling  comic 
effects  at  any  price,  and  to  wring  a  jest  out 
of  the  gravest  materials,  is  a  noticeable  and 
ugly  feature  in  our  present  literary  taste,  and 
one  which,  M  we  may  believe  historical  paral- 
lels, bears  a  dark  interpretation.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  inquire  whether  such  a  tendency 
be  the  result  of  &  wide- spread  dislocation  oli 
opinion,  which  leads  men  to  hide  their  uneasi- 
ness and  their  doubts  behind  a  mask  of 
gayety ;  or  whether  it  be  the  unaffected  ex- 
pression of  real  unbelief  in  any  thing  higher, 
and  the  natural  product  of  an  age  which  haa 
too  little  faith  in  the  unseen  to  be  in  earnest* 
But  whichsoever  it  be,  the  symptom  is  a 
dangerous  one,  and  threatens  to  give  ua»  in- 
stead of  the  learned  satire  of  the  Scriblerua 
Club  and  the  pungent  wit  of  later  humorists, 
a  spurious  compound,  half  levity  and  half 
slang,  betraying  a  decadence  in  graver  things 
than  squibs  and  weightier  than  parodies. 
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A   GLANCE   AT    THE    SERVIANS. 


BT  MISS  A.   M.   BIRKBBCK. 


Thb  S«r?ian8  are  diyided,  politically  as 
well  as  nnmerically,  into  two  almost  equal 
parts ;  for,  whilst  in  the  north  of  Turkey  they 
enjoy,  under  present  circumstances,  virtual 
mdependence,  those  dwelling  within  the  Aus- 
trian frontier  form  part  of  a  military  system 
which  they  dislike  as  much  as  its  orifi^inators, 
and  wherehy  they  are  subjected  to  a  humiltat 
mg  thraldom.    As  the  public  possess  but  lit 
tie  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Austrian  Ser 
Tians,  we  have  selected  them  for  the  subject 
of  our  present  sketch. 

We  6nd  so  early  as  the  fifteenth  century, 
records  of  Servian  communities  in  Sclavonia, 
bearmg  the  name  of  Shokacrs,  and  living  pro- 
miscuoudy  with  the  Croats,  whose  customs 
and  religion  they  generally  adopted.  The 
mass  of  those  Servians,  however,  who  dwell 
on  the  Austrian  side  of  the  Save  and  Lower 
Danube,  and,  from  the  time  of  theh^  settle- 
ment there  up  to  the  present  day,  have  made 
themselves  so  conspicuous  by  their  wHd  and 
independent  spirit  and  constant  intercourse 
wkh  their  countrymen  beyond  those  border 
rivers,  knmigrated  as  late  as  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  during  the  reign  of  Leo- 
pold L  They  are  the  descendants  of  those 
tribes  who,  owing  to  religious  and  political 
persecution,  resolved  to  leave  their  home,  and 
colonize  the  southern  borders  of  the  adjoin- 
ing  country,  which,  having  been  laid  waste 
during  the  protracted  struggle  with  Turkey, 
were  offered  to  their  envoys  on  condition 
that  thej  should  defend  them  a|?ainst  the  in- 
roads of  the  common  enemy.  The  first  troop 
of  emifiewits,  led  by  their  patriarch  Arsenius, 
and  n^P^ring  40,000  families,  crossed  the 
Danube  m  the  year  1688.  At  the  news  of 
th^r  happy  arrival  and  settlement,  other 
bands  followed  at  different  times ;  so  that  the 
total  number  of  the  Servian  population  along 
fjt^e  Ixmlers  now  amounta  to  about  800,000. 

The  district  inhabited  by  them  is  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  great  Hungarian  plain,  which, 
bo«ided  on  the  west  by  the  Lower  Danube, 
and  (m  the  east  by  the  Transjlva#an  Alps, 
forms  the  most  fertile  part  of  that  country, 
and  b  known  under  the* names  of  Bacska, 
Banat^  and  Syrmium. 


The  aspect  of  the  steppes,  or  Pieszta  is  im- 
posing. The  gently  undulating  surface  pre- 
sents a  boundless  level,  varied  by  few,  if  any, 
of  Nature's  charms,  and  with  scarcely  a  trace 
of  human  dominion.  The  draw-wells,  with 
then*  long  poles  rising  against  the  sky ;  at 
long  intervals,  a  Cs&rda*  or  a  Tanya,f  and, 
after  a  journey  of  a  day  or  two,  a  village, 
with  its  tent- like  houses,  and  double-spired 
church,  scarcely  serve  to  remove  the  impres- 
sion of  solitude  and  stillness. 

During  a  journey  across  the  steppes  the 
traveller  has  ample  opportunity  of  observing 
the  surprisirfg  fertility  of  the  land.  The  soU 
is  a  rich  black  loam,  yielding,  year  after  year, 
the  most  abundant  produce.  The  crops  scarce- 
ly ever  faiH;  on  the  contrary,  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  finest  wheat  is  left  lying 
upon  the  fields,  owing  to  the  want  of  hands 
and  markets.  The  richness  of  the  ground 
renders  manuring  superfluous,  indeed,  injuri- 
ous. The  mildness  of  the  climate  promotes 
luxuriant  vegetation,  so  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  oranges  and  olives,  most  southern 
products  Nourish.  Maize  stalks  reach  the 
height  of  a  man  on  horseback,  the  wheat 
bends  to  the  ground  under  its  own  weighty 
and  the  melons  are  famed  for  flavor  and  size. 
The  cultivated  tracts  are  surrounded  by  ex- 
tensive pastures,  fragrant  with  aromatic  herbs, 
upon  which  numberless  herds  of  half-wild 
cattle  roam  throughout  the  year.  The  inter- 
vening lakes  and  morasses  are  the  resort  of 
myriads  of  wild  fowl,  pelicans,  herons,  &c., 
which,  on  the  approach  of  a  human  being,  rise 
in  immense  flocks  into  the  air,  and,  like  a  cloud, 
darken  for  a  moment  the  light  of  the  sun. 
Thither  herds  of  hogs  and  buffaloes  repair  in 
summer,  and  find  ample  food  and  water. 

Surrounded  by  Nature's  bounties,  the  Ser- 
vians live  mingled  with  Hungarians  and  Ger- 


*  Oiirda,  or  Hedge  Jan,  an  uniDviting^lookiiig 
hovel,  where  the  tnvtller  findi  bat  eo&aty  Ikre, 
and  yet  more  soanty  acoommodaUoD. 

i  A  Tan^  or  farm  oonaista  of  a  group  of  huts 
and  outbaildings,  with  a  large  courtyard,  filled 
with  stacks  of  hay  and  straw,  and  guarded  by 
savage  shepherd  dogi^  of  great  siae,  covered  with 
white,  shag^  hair. 
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mans  in  their  scattered  and  populous  yillages, 
some  of  them  containing  nearly  20,000  inha- 
'  bitaots.  As  there  is  land  in  abundance,  a  vil- 
lage is  spread  over  a  large  tract,  and  produces, 
on  approach,  a  dreary  impiession  from  the 
general  scarcity  of  trees.  The  streets  are  un- 
paved  and  immensely  wide,  skirted  by  deep 
one-storied  cottt^es,  built  of  unbaked  bricks 
and  thatched  with  reeds  or  straw,  with  the 
gable  ends  towards  the  street.  Beneath  the 
two  front  windows  is  usually  a  rustic  seat, 
shaded  by  a  solitary  tree,  and  before  this 
stands  the  dunghill,  the  ordinary  indication 
of  a  Servian  dwelling.  A  cottage  of  this  de- 
scription is  inhabited  by  one  family  only,  and 
contains  two  dwelling  rooms,  divided  by  the 
kitchen.  Beyond  this  come  the  larder,  dairy, 
stables,  and  the  various  outbuildings  for  agri- 
cultural use ;  the  whole  enclosed  by  a  spa- 
cious yard  and  garden,  presenting  altogether 
an  aspect  of  prosperity  and  plenty.  We  will 
imagine  that  the  gospodar  or  master  has  just 
returned  from  the  field  in  his  cart,  to  which 
two  fleet  horses  are  attached,  or  in  his  heavy 
wagon,  drawn  by  three  pair  of  oxen.  Whilst 
his  boys  surround  the  vehicle  and  unharness 
the  animals,  the  gospodar  welcome  us  as  his 
guests ;  for  hospitality  is  one  of  the  domestic 
virtues  of  the  dwellers  on  the  Pieszta.  We  ac- 
cept the  friendly  bidding  and  follow  him  to  the 
kitchen,  which  serves  also  for  a  hall,  is  well 
supplied  with  copper  and  earthenware  uten- 
sils, and  contains  a  large  raised  hearth  upon 
which  all  the  cooking  is  done,  and  above 
which,  in  the  lofty  chimney,  are  seen  sides  of 
pork  ^spended  for  smoking.  The  white- 
washed walls  of  the  dwelling-rooms  are  hung 
with  a  goodly  array  of  pots,  and  with  gaudy- 
colored  woodcuts  or  pictures  upon  glass, 
representations  of  the  saints  most  worshipped 
in  the  Greek  Church,  as  Nicholas,  Basyl, 
George,  also  the  Holy  Virgin,  and  the  Arch- 
angel Michael.  Near  these  paintings  there 
is  probably  a  bedstead,  piled  up  to  the  ceiling 
with  feather  beds.  In  a  corner  stands  a  stove 
of  considerable  size,  and  opposite  to  it  a  heavy 
oaken  table,  on  which  the  covered  loaf  and 
salt  always  stands  ready  to  be  placed  before 
the  guest,  with  a  jug  of  wine  or  a  bottle  of 
brandy. 

In  Hungary  the  Servians  are  known  under 
the  name  of  Rkizok.  They,  however,  call 
themselves  Shokacrs  and  Illyrians ;  the  for- 
mer belorrging  to  the  Roman  Catholic,  and 
the  latter  to  the  Greek  Church.  The  Illyrians 
inhabit  the  Banat  and  B&cska,  whilst  the 
Shokacrs  live  in  Syrmium,  and  on  the  mili- 
tary borders  amongst  the  Croats.  Though 
of  the  same  origin,  and  speaking  the  same 


language,  the  difference  in  their  religion  has 
variously  affected  the  character  and  habits  of 
the  Servians,  and  drawn  a  strongly-marked 
line  of  demarcation  between  them.  Long 
subjection  under  the  Turkish  yoke  has  made 
the  Greek  Servian  fanatical,  suspicious,  and 
vindictive.  He  hates  every  other  race,  every 
other  faith :  and  though  he  has  a  natural  pre- 
dilection for  freedom  and  independence,  still, 
from  ignorance  and  bigotry,  he  is  the  willing 
slave  of  his  priest,  who,  alike  uneducated, 
becomes  in  his  turn  a  tool  in  the  hand  of  the 
first  skilful  intriguer.  The  Catholic  Servians 
are  more  genUe  and  conciliating.  Their 
priests,  also,  as  is  the  case  amongst  the  Rom- 
ish clergy  in  Hungary,  are  more  enlightened 
and  tolerant.  A  Greek  priest  has  seldom 
more  knowledge  than  that  acquired  in  some 
miserable  village  or  cloister  school;  yet  he 
exercises  boundless  influence  over  his  flock. 
His  income  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  voJun* 
tary  contributions  of  his  community,  and 
from  the  produce  of  a  few  acres  of  land,  which 
he  tills  with  his  own  hands ;  also,  from  the 
sale  of  holy  pictures  and  relics — used  as 
charms  against  illness  and  evil  spirits.  The 
monks  and  higher  dignitaries  of  the  Greek 
Church  are  condemned  to  celibacy,  but  the 
village  priest  is  permitted  to  marry  once. 
The  primate  of  Moscow  is  also  the  primate 
of  the  Servians,  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
the  acknowledged  head  of  their  Church,  and 
the  representative  of  the  Almighty  on  earth. 
In  all  their  prayers  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
takes  precedence  of  their  own  sovereign,  and  • 
they  look  to  Russia  as  their  deliverer  from 
some  evil  existing  only  in  their  own  unen- 
lightened brains. 

The  language  is  a  Sclavonian  dialect,  re- 
sembling the  Russian.  But  here,  again,  a 
difference  so  far  exists  between  the  two  sects 
that,  whilst  the  Greeks  retain  the  Russian, 
the  Catholic  uses  the  Latin  characters.  So  it 
is  with  their  dress.  The  latter  have  adopted 
the  Croat  habiliments ;  with  the  former,  the 
old  costume  of  the  mountains  still  pj^omi- 
nates;  the  men  wearing  fine  whitflbalico 
shirts  and  drawers,  short  jackets,  flat  oroad- 
brimmed  hats  or  high  fur  caps,  and  sheep- 
skin thrown  over  their  shoulders. 

The  Servians  are  tall,  slight,  and  well 
made,  with  dark  complexions,  rather  the  re-^ 
suit  of  climate  than  a  characteristic  of  their 
race  ;  for  blue  eyes  are  frequently  to  be  seen 
amongst  them.  The  men  wear  long  hair  and 
moustache^  their  features  are  regular,  but 
with  a  somewhat  suspicious  and  smister  ex- 
pression. In  advancM  life  they  become  ema- 
ciated from  frequent  fastings  and  from  the  too 
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free  use  of  brandy^  (rakie*)  The  Servians 
are  naturally  idle,  and  this  disposition  is 
materially  promoted  by  the  ease  with  which 
they  gfun  their  living,  together  with  their  re- 
ligious customs ;  their  hohdays  formins^  a  third 
part  of  the  yiear,  during  which  time  they 
dare  not  work,  unless  upoq  the  6e1ds  of  their 
priests,  by  which  little  labor  they  are  taught 
they  are  working  for  their  salvation.  The 
women  are  handsome,  and  delight  in  decking 
themselves  in  silks  and  finery  of  all  descrip- 
tions. Their  caps  are  thickly  ornamented 
with  gold  tinsel,  over  which  a  veil  is  thrown. 
Like  the  Croatian  women,  they  use  paint 
from  an  early  age,  and  adorn  their  ears  with 
rings,  and  their  necks  with  rows  of  coral  heads. 
Bright  colors  are  most  admired  ;  even  their 
boots  and  shoes  are  ofien  mad#of  red  or  yel- 
low leather.  Amongst  their  superstitious 
customs,  homage  to  the  Genius  of  Spring, 
thougb  savoring  of  paganism,  evlnpes  a  spirit 
of  poetry.  On  Saint  George's  eve,  the  girls 
of  a  village,  dressed  in  their  best  clothes,  col- 
lect the  sweetest  field  flowers,  and  wander 
forth  in  troops  to  the  nearest  river  or  lake, 
into  which  they  throw  their  offering  amidst 
singing,  dancing,  and  merry-making. 

Brought  up  in  profound  ignorance,  and 
influenced  by  so  many  prejudices,  it  cannot 
be  wondered  that  their  imagination  is  per- 
petually beset  by  witches  and  ff hosts,  who 
we  suppose  play  a  prominent  and  certainly  a 
very  mischievous  part,  even  in  their  most 
trivial  occupations.  At  the  head  of  their  evil 
spirits  stands  the  vampjre,  an  active  and 
destructive  monster,  without  any  defined 
shape;,  but,  nevertheless,  universally  acknow- 
ledged and  dreaded.  The  superstition  is, 
that  the  vampyre  rises  from  the  corpses  of 
those  who  have  died  excommunicate,  or  who, 
owing  to  their  ill  conduct  through  life,  have 
descended  to  the  nether  regions.  To  the 
spirits  of  such  persons  the  Servians  attribute 
supernatural  power  over  the  living,  whom 
they  are  said  to  be  able  to  visit  and  torment 
at  pleasure.  The  vampyre  rises  from  its 
grave  at  midnight,  and  glides  through  the 
keyhole  into  the  room  of  the  sleeper,  whose 
blood  it  gradually  socks  out-  The  victim  ere 
long  expires,  and  in  turn  becomes  a  vampyre, 
carrying  on  after  death  the  same  terrible 
practice.  Whenever  one  or  two  sudden  deaths 
occur,  they  are  ascribed  to  a  nocturnal  visitor 
of  this  kind,  and  the  inhabitants  at  once  re- 
sort to  the  most  efficacious  means  for  putting 
a  stop  to  the  visits  of  the  evil  spirit.  As  a 
coflimunity  is  seldom  without  some  member 
who  bears  evil  reputatk>n  to  his  grave,  the 
finger  of  the  public  pomts  to  him  as  the  cause 


of  the  calamity,  and  the  people,  sometimes 
led  by  the  priest  and  magistrate,  betake 
themselves  to  the  cemetery  to  subject  the 
suspected  corpse  to  a  lynch-law  process. 
The  grave  is  opened,  its  occupier  again 
brought  to  the  light  of  day,  and  on  the  priest's 
granting  a  formal  absolution  of  his  sins,  the 
corpse,  at  the  command  of  the  magistrate, 
is  fixed  to  the  coffin  by  a  stake,  to  prevent 
it  from  again  rising ;  and  in  some  cases,  when 
the  efficacy  of  the  stake  is  doubted,  the  body 
is  burned  and  the  ashes  scattered  to  the 
winds. 

Next  to  the  vampyre  rank  the  witches. 
Although  represented  here,  as  everywhere, 
in  the  harmless  form  of  a  decrepit  old  woman, 
they  too  are  supposed  to  be  invested  with 
superhuman  powers,  and  are  made  respon- 
sible for  all  the  petty  accidents  of  daily  life 
that  befall  either  man  or  beast.  It  is  believed, 
that  the  Devil  lends  them  his  powerful  aid 
during  life,  and  afterwards,  in  consideration 
of  his  services,  carries  them  off  after  a  fixed 
period  amidst  a  storm  of  hail  and  thunder. 
This  invisible  abduction  always  happens  be- 
fore the  corpse  reaches  consecrated  ground. 
As  an  illustration  thereof,  we  may  here  relate 
the  following  anecdote: — A  few  years  since, 
an  aged  woman,  suspected  of  witchcraft,  died 
in  one  of  the  Servian  villages.  In  opposi- 
tion to  strong  public  feeling,  the  last  rites  of 
religion  had  been  performed,  and  the  coffin 
was  borne  towards  its  resting-place,  followed 
by  a  concourse  of  her  neighbors.  The  proces- 
sion set  oAt  under  a  cloudless  sky,  but  as  it 
approached  the  cemetery,  all  at  once  a  furious 
storm  broke  forth.  The  coffin  was  abandon-* 
ed,  and  the  attendants  ran  right  and  left  in 
search  of  shelter  from  the  violence  of  the  tem- 
pests. In  a  short  time,  however,  the  weather 
cleared  up,  and  the  funeral  train  was  again 
about  to  proceed,  when,  on  lifting  up  the 
coffin,  the  men  declared  that  it  felt  empty. 
Suspecting  some  mischief,  they  opened  it,  and 
lo !  instead  of  the  corpse  there  lay  naught 
save  an  old  broom. 

The  Servians  possess  a  decided  warlike 
spirit,  which,  kept  within  proper  bounds,  is 
capable  of  great  things.  But  various  fero- 
cious and  lawless  propensities  greatly  diminish 
their  worth  as  allies,  and  as  adversaries  ren- 
der them  more  troublesome  than  dangerous. 
Like  the  Croatian  borderers,  they  are,  not- 
withstanding their  courage,  less  fitted  for  a 
lengthened  combat  in  line,  than  for  the  de- 
fence of  entrenchments  and  villages.  But' 
most  of  all  are  they  adapted  for  surprises  and 
razzias,  whereby  momentary  and  mdividual 
valor  may  turn  the  fate  of  the  day  in  their 
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favor.   Jn  war,  they  know  no  mercy,  and 
perpetrate   atrocities    and  ezoesses  of  the 
wilaest  kind.    Of  this,  the  inhalutanta  of 
Hungf^ry   have   had    many   fearful   proofs. 
Scarcely  had  the  Servians  settled  down  m  their 
new  home,  than,  in  the  third  year  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  thev  were  summoned  by 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  muster  all. their 
available  forces  against  the  Hungarians,  who, 
under  the  guidance  of  Prince  llakocsy  the 
younger,  had  risen  in  insurrection.    The  Ser- 
vians had  only  bound  themselves  to  £ght  the 
Turks ;  but  the  occasion  was  too  enticing  for 
them  to  allow  it  to  escape,  though  at  the  ex- 
pense  of  their  hosts.     A  prospect  of  rich 
booty  far  outweighed  the  dictates  of  honor 
and  gratitude,  and  they  set  out  in  large  num- 
bers, marching  between  the  Tbeiss  and  Dan- 
ube, and  extending  their  incursion  as  far  as 
the  Carpathians.     They  carried  on  a  warfare 
like  that  which  they  had  been  wont  to  wage 
against  their  former  master,  the  Turks ;  that 
is  to  say,  with  fire  and  sword.     Wherever 
their  terrible  bands  passed,  there  every  trace 
of  life  and  of  civilization  disappeared.     Thus 
they  went  on  plundering  and  murdering  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  Hungarian  war  of  Inde- 
pendence, from  1703  till  1709.  The  witness- 
es to  these  unheard-of  cruelties  learned  to 
speak  of  the  Servians  with  a  shudder,  and  be- 
stowed upon  them  the  cognomen  of  savages, 
which   afterwards   became   proverbial.     As 
lon^  as  their  bands  would  be  of  any  use, 
their  vanity  was  flattered,  and  their  hopes  of 
independence  kept  alive  by  glowing  promises. 
No  sooner,  however,  was  peace  restored,  ihan 
the  promises  were  forgotten,  and  under  Maria 
Theresa,  who  would  gladly  have  seen  in  each 
of  her  subjects  either  a  monk  or  a  nun,  the 
(3- reek  Servians  were  compelled  to  adopt  the 
Romish  faith.    The  consequence  of  this  for- 
cible attempt  at  proselytism  was  a  general 
rising,  which  was  suppressed   first   by  the 
sword,  and  then  by  the  execution  of  hun- 
dreds of  ^heir  chiefs ;  the  most  orthodox  being 
compelled   to   leave   the    country.     Several 
thousand  families  wandered  to  Russia,  where 
they  were  favorably  received,  and  afterwards 
formed  a  colony  called  New  Servia.     Seeing 
how  their  services  to  Austria  had  been  remu- 
nerated, and  how  little  chance  they  had  of 
realizing  their    ambitious  designs    on  that 
score,  the  Servians  struck  into  an  opposite 
course,  and  in  the  year  1790  petitioned  the 
Hungarian  Diet  as  to  their  definitive  fusion 
with  Hungary.     The  Diet,  forgettmg  past 
wrongs,  made  the  greatest  efforts  to  free  all 
their  tribe  from  the  military  rale  of  Austria, 
but  succeeded  only  m  favor  of  a  third  part, 


who  were  ineorpofttted  with  tfaet  coimtiea 
they  lived  in. 

The  ezperienoe  of  a  constitutional  exist* 
ence  soon  convinced  at  least  the  more  inUi* 
ligent  amongst  them,  that  their  interests 
were  closely  connected  with  those  of  the 
other  races  in  Hungary,  and  that  by  promot- 
ing the  welfare  of  the  latter  thqy  would  ako 
advance  their  own.  Time  went  on,  and  at 
length  the  memorable  year  1848  arrived.  In 
the  first  glow  of  enthusiasm,  the  aristocratic 
Diet,  with  one  single  stroke,  razed  to  the 
ground  all  the  feudal  barriers,  that  were  re» 
presented  as  obstructive  of  general  prosperity 
and  civilization ;  abolishing  the  tithes  and  all 
seignorial  rights;  mtroducing  a  uniform  tax- 
ation, trials  by  jury,  &c. 

The  dynasty^  terrified  at  the  sight  of  such 
radical  reforms,  and  anxious  and  determined 
not  to  allow  their  firm  establishment,  threw 
the  apple  of  discord  amongst  the  v^irious 
races,  by  persuading  them,  and  more  parti- 
cularly the  Servian  priesthood  and  several  of 
their  leaders,  that  the  moment  for  realizing 
their  favorite  project,  of  forming  an  inde- 
pendent Servian  state,  had  at  length  arrived. 
The  populace,  easy  misled  and  fanaticised, 
gathered  in  large  meetings  and  demanded, 
together  with  the  Croats,  an  entire  separation 
from  Hungary,  alleging  that  the  Magyars 
wanted  to  suppress  their  religion  and  lan- 
guage. The  remonstrances  of  the  Hungarian 
ministry  were  of  no  avail ;  on  the  contrary, 
rather  hastened  the  outbreak  of  the  crisis. 
On  Easter  Monday,  1848,  a  Servian  mob 
unfurled  the  flag  of  rebellion  against  the 
constitution,  and  commenced  a  civil  war  by 
exacting  a  division  of  property  on  eommu- 
nistical  principles,  and  then  by  the  slaughter 
of  the  Hungarian  and  German^  magistrates 
and  the  nobles.  The  fire,  long  and  cleverly 
kindled,  spread  rapidly  over  several  of  the 
southern  c-ounties  and  the  <  borders.  With 
the  tacit  consent  of  Austria,  whole  batalliona 
of  borderers  as  well  as  bands  of  freebooters 
from  Servia  Proper,  swelled  the  number  of 
the  rebels,  and  the  southern  boundary  of 
Hungary  by  degrees  became  the  arena  of  the 
most  fearful  carnage  and  depredation,  carried 
on  almost  with  impunity ;  owing  to  the  secret 
understanding  of  the  Austrian  generals,  who 
at  the  commencement  commanded  the  Hon- 
veds  and  National  Guard  sent  against  the 
rebels.  Hence  the  Servians  were  enabled  to 
convert  their  villages  into  entrenched  camps, 
from  whence  they  carried  on  a  desultory 
warfare,  raising  their  armed  force  to  40,000, 
commanded  by  their  national  generals  Theo- 
dorovics  and  fcaiosanw.       . 
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At  tbe  end  of  the  war  the  S^rians^  expect- 
ing an  adequate  reward  for  tbeir  enormous 
sacrifices  in  aiding  to  preserve  the  djnasty, 
BoHMted  the  fulfilment  of  tbe  promises  made 
to  them  by  the  latter.  Great  ipust  their 
mortification  and  rage  have  been  on  finding 
thej  were  paid  precisely  in  the  same  manner 
ana  wrth  the  same  coin  as  were  their  an- 
cestors. And  when  they  began  to  press 
their  claims,  their  leaders,  who  had  worked 
the  most  zealously  for  the  Hapsburgs,  were 
arrested,  and  either  thrown  into  prison  or 


executed.  Then  tbe  digtriot  was  placed 
under  martial  law ;  the  Ser?tan  colors,  white 
and  red,  prohibited;  the  newspapers  sup- 
pressed ;  and  in  their  public  transactions,  as 
well  as  in  their  Tillage  schools,  the  German 
language  introduced.  Nay,  Austria,  as  if  in 
mockery,  united  tbe  three  counties,  where  the 
Servians  are  most  numerous,  into  a  district, 
calling  it  the  Vojvodina,  and  appointing  a 
genei^  at  the  head,  with  the  full  power  of 
administering  martial  law^ — instead  of  the 
repudiated  constitution  of  1848. 


from    tbe    British'  Quarterly    Review. 


POBTRAITS  OF  FRENCH  CELEBRmES. 


It  is  not  our  intention  to  say  a  word  in  this 
article  on  the  political  condition  of  France. 
We  are  now  not  merely  closely,  but  inti- 
mately, allied  with  theEmperor  of  the  French, 
(we  have  been  nearlv  a  quarter  of  a  century 
allied  with  the  French  people,)  are  embarked 
in  a  common  and  righteous  cause  with  him 
and  his  government,  and  we  must  do  Louis 
Napoleon  and  his  ministry  the  common  justice 
to  say,  that,  up  to  this  moment,  both  have 
performed  their  parts,  in  reference  to  the 
BussoTurkish  question,  with  honor,  with 
loyalty,  with  courage,  and  with  effect.  Under 
these  circumstances,  criticism  on  matters  more 
immedbtely  concerning  the  French  than  the 
Britash  people,  were  alike  untimely  and  un- 
wise, while  a  Russian  enemy  is  at  the  gates, 
such  observations  may  be  profitably  post- 
poned, without  surrendering  one  strong  opi- 
nion or  one  honestly-entertained  conviction. 
There  is  now  in  France  a  good  deal  of  ma- 
terial and  manufacturing  prosperity — work- 
men of  all  classes,  more  especially  in  the 
capital,  are   actively  employed 
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improvements  are  being  carried  on  in  Paris — 
there  is  more  luxury,  a  greater  display,  and 
a  more  profuse  expenditure  among  the  official 
and  commercial  classes,  than  at  any  former 
period ;  and  while  these  things  last,  it  is  not 
our  business,  more  especially  in  the  urgent 
crisis  of  war,  to  sound  a  note  of  alarm,  and 
to  proclaim  that  constitutional  liberty  may  be 
trucked  and  bartered  against  an  extended 
commerce,  or  that  certain  outward  signs  of 
prosperity  are  unreal,  fictitious,  and  delusive. 
Though,  however,  we  are  for  the  present 
silent  on  topics  connected  with  high  questions 
of  liberty,  policy,  and  finance  among  our 
Gallic  neighbors,  it  is  our  duty  to  sav  a  word 
or  two  on  the  state  of  periodical  hterature 
and  journalism  among  them. 

Periodical  and  general  literature,  we  deeply 
regret  to  observe,  if  not  perfectly  inanimate, 
is  near  a  state  of  inanition.  Works  of  an 
independent  or  speculative  character,  in  poli- 
tics or  Hterature,  rarely  issue  from  the  press, 
and  when  they  do  appear,  are  subjected  to  a 
strict  censorship.  As  to  journalism,  if  we 
use  the  word  in  the  ancient  sense,  it  has 
undergone  a  complete  transformation.  The 
only  newspaper  which  has  a  safe,  because  an 
official  existence,  is  the  authentic  journal  of 
the  government, — the  **  Mdniteur,  to  which, 
perhaps,  may  be  added  the  "Pays,''  for- 
merly the  organ  of  M.  de  Lamartine— now 
the  instrument,  though  not  always  the  recogw 
nized  organ,  of  the  government,  und  r  the 
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editorsbip  of  M.  de  la  Guerroni^re,  a  member 
of  the  **  Corps  Legislatif/'  who  is  also  con- 
nected with  the  •*  Constitutionnel."  True, 
the  *'D^bats»"  the  *'Si^cle,"  the  "Constitu- 
iionnel,"  and  two  or  three  other  unimportant 
journals,  still  have  **  a  local  inhabitation/*  but 
they  are  without  the  vitality  or  spirit  which 
distinguished  tbem,  whether  for  good  or  for 
evil,  up  to  the  2d  December,  1861.  We 
are  not  now  pronouncing  whether  the  press 
of  France,  in  exercising  the  liberty  it  enjoyed 
in  the   eighteen  years   between  1880   and 

1848,  did  not  frequently  misuse  and  abuse 
that  liberty.  But  admitting  that  it  did  so, 
and  that  it  often  exercised  its  power  wantonly 
rather  than  wisely,  we  yet  maintain  that  the 
old  law,  or,  if  that  were  found  insufiScient, 
one  or  two  more  stringent  enactments,  might 
have  sufficed  to  contain,  within  all  proper 
bounds,  the  comments  of  the  most  vehement 
writers.  In  the  worst  days  of  the  worst 
anarchy  and  hottest  civil  contentions  of  1848, 

1849,  and  1850,  neither  the  **D6bat8"  nor 
the  **Si^cle"  ever  forgot  in  their  political 
articles  what  was  due  to  themselves  or  to 
their  readers,  and  yet  these  journals  are  now 
as  much  under  the  surveillance  of  the  Prefect 
of  Police,  and  may,  should  ihey  commit  an 
error,  be  as  harshly  treated,  or  as  summarily 
suppressed,  as  though  their  writers  had  ad- 
ministered to  every  mischievous  passion  and 
fantasy  of  the  hour.  Albeit,  however  this 
strictness,  not  to  say  rigor,  is  exercised  in 
regard  to  political  questions,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  literary  topics  are  treated  with 
great  freedom  and  ability,  both  in  the  •*  D6- 
bats"  and  the  "  Constitutionnel."  Though 
the  **  D^bats"  has  lost  some  of  its  principal 
literary  writers,  such  as  M.  Cuvillier  Fleury, 
M.  Alexandre  Thomas,  and  others,  and  has 
experienced  a  yet  greater  misfortune  in  the 
death  of  the  principal  proprietor,  the  late  M. 
Armand  Bertin,  a  man  of  in6nite  tact  and 
discretion,  yet,  under  the  able  and  dexterous 
direction  of  M.  S.  de  Sacy,  its  literary  articles 
are  now  as  distinguished  as  in  the  most 
flourishing  period  of  its  career.  Incontestably 
superior  as  the  London  press  is  now,  and  has 
for  the  last  twenty  years  been,  to  the  French, 
in  the  staple  of  its  political  writing,  it  is  very 
inferior  to  that  press  in  the  character  and 
tone  of  its  literary  and  critical  articles.  The 
leading  newspapers  of  Paris  have,  in  truth, 
for  more  than  half  a  century,  as  carefully  and 
as  elaborately  examined  and  criticised  new 
works  as  the  best  of  our  reviews. 

Among  the  many  distinguished  ^nA  able 
men  engaged  in  this  career  of  cntic  and 


reviewer,  is  the  gentleman  whose  volumes  we 
have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

Mr.  Charles  Augustin  St.  Beuve,  of  whom 
we  speak,  is  a  native  of  Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
in  which  town  he  was  born  just  antecedent 
to  the  Empire,  in  the  last  days  of  1803.  His 
early  studies  were  creditably  made  at  the 
College  of  Boulogne,  whence  he  proceeded 
to  Paris,  in  his  nineteenth  year,  to  devote 
himself  to  the  study  of  medicine.     But  soon 
after  his  arrival  in  Paris,  M.  St.  Beuve  aban- 
doned  the   teachings   and  lectures   of  the 
Ecole  de  Midecine  to  dedicate  himself  wholly 
to  literature.    Such  a  decision  on  the  part  of 
a  highly  educated  youth,  though  very  com* 
mon  in  France,  is  comparatively  rare  in  Eng- 
land.   The  homme  de  lettres  among  our  Con- 
tinental, and    more    especially  among  our 
French  neighbors,  is  held  in  much  more  gene- 
ral esteem  than  in  England.  Nor  is  the  profes- 
sion of  a  literary  man  of  competent  learning 
and   good   abilities  by  any  means  so  pre- 
carious as  among  ourselves.     Literature  is 
more  regularly  and  systematically  a  profes- 
sion than  among  us  Britons^  and,  till  lately, 
there  has  been  a  greater  demand  for,  and  a 
larger  supply  of  it.    The  dibut  of  M.  de  St. 
Beuve  in  the  journal  called  the  "  Globe," 
was  somewhere  about  the  year  1824  or  1826. 
This  print,  then  very  recently  founded,  exer- 
cised a  very  considerable  influence  as  well  in 
politics  as  in  hterature.    Its  chief  proprietors 
were  among  its  most  distinguished   contri- 
butors.    Of  these  we  may  cite  the  names  of 
M.  de  Rerousat,  M.  Duvergier  d*Hauranne, 
the  Duke  deMontebello,M.  Am 6d6e  Thayer, 
M.  Guizard,  and  M.  Dejean,  some  of  whom 
attained  the  rank  of  ministers  and  ambassa- 
dors, whilst  others  were  provided  for  in  lucra- 
tive but  less  distinguished    positions.    The 
"  Globe"  at  the  period  of  which  we  speak 
was  Doctrinaire  in  politics  and  Romanticist 
in  literature ;  and  in  the  first  article  written 
in  it  by  M.  St.  Beuve,  the  young  Boulonnais 
proclaimed  himself  the  champion  of  the  Ro- 
mantic school,  without,  however,  going  the 
length  of  defending  the  eccentricities  of  Vic- 
tor Hugo.     To  these  earlier  literary  opinions 
M.  de  St.  Beuve   has  with  some  judicious 
modifications  adhered.     He  developed  them 
most  elaborately  in  his  "  Tableau  de  la  Po^sie 
Fran^aise,"  published  originally  in  1828,  and 
reproduced  in  a  new  edition  in  1841.     For 
now  nearly  thirty  years  M.  St.  Beuve  has 
occupied  a  considerable,  and  for  twenty  years 
one  of  the  first  places  in  the  periodical  litera- 
ture of  France,  as  a  critic  and  literary  com- 
mentator.   Nor  have  his  labors  as  critic  pre- 
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Tented  bim  from  enricbing  tbe  literature  of 
bis  country  witb  original  works  of  poetry  and 
fiction,  as  well  as  bistory.  Since  1829  he 
bas  given  to  tbe  world  "Poesies  de  Joseph 
Delorme ;"  "  Les  Consolations  ;*'  "  Pens^es 
d'Aout ;"  "  Volupt§/'  and  the  "  History  of 
Port  Royal,"  in  three  volumes,  which  ap- 
peared between  1840  and  1843. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  while  these 
worke  were  in  course  of  preparation  M.  St. 
Beuve  was  a  writer  in  tbe  ^*  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes/'  in  the  "  Globe,''  and  in  tbe  *'  Revue 
de  Paris,"  and  a  lecturer  and  professor  at 
Lausanne  and  at  Li^ge,  his  industry  and 
fertility  will  appear  the  more  remarkable. 
That  be  is  a  person  of  varied  learning,  no  one 
can  doubt.  But  erudition,  as  is  too  often 
tbe  case  with  persons  of  ordinary  minds,  bas 
not  obliterated  in  him  oiiginality  or  the  power 
of  observation,  or  dried  up  that  vigor  and 
spontaneity  and  thought  and  expression,  and 
tnat  shrewdness  of  appreciation  too  seldom 
found  among  mere  bookworms.  M.  St.  Beuve 
is  not  merely  a  roan  of  learning  and  letters, 
but  be  also  a  man  of  tbe  world.  The  govern- 
ment of  Louis  Philippe  did  itself  great«honor 
in  makmg  him  one  of  tbe  conservators  of  the 
^  Bibliotbeque  Mazarin"  in  1840,  and  tbe 
French  Academy  also  fittingly  performed  its 
part  in  electing  the  historian  of  "  Port  Royal" 
among  its  members  in  1846. 

We  are  not  now  about  to  criticise  a  work 
which  13  too  much  of  a  literary  to  be  a  satis- 
factory history  of  Port  Royal,  but  we  must 
say,  without  pronouncing  on  a  performance 
which  is  not  before  us  in  our  critical  capa- 
city, that  the  pages  in  it  devoted  to  Pascal 
are,  in  their  way,  masterly.  M.  St.  Beuve 
bas  never  personally  committed  himself  in 
tbe  party  politics  of  his  country ;  but  be  is 
known  to  profess  moderate  opinions,  and, 
indeed,  so  much  may  be  learned  from  bis 
writings,  whether  in  reviews  or  in  news- 
papers. Like  tbe  great  majority  of  literary 
men  of  high  character,  M.  St.  Beuve  looked 
on  the  Republic  with  no  friendly  feeling. 
The  events  of  1848,  it  is  supposed,  induced 
bim  to  accept,  at  the  hands  of  King  Leopold, 
a  professorship  of  literature  at  the  Univer- 
tity  of  Li6ge,  from  which  be  returned  to  the 
capital  of  France  at  tbe  close  of  1849.  After 
a  year  of  study  and  solitude  in  Belgium  be 
felt  a  desire  for  more  active  and  genial  occu- 
pation; and  tbe  notoriousY^ron,  then  principal 
proprietor  and  manager  of  tbe  "  Constitution- 
nel,  bearing  of  the  return  of  so  eminent  a 
critic  and  academician,  resolvM  to  secure  his 
services  for  tbe  literary  portion  of  bis  journal 
Tbe  Doctor  accordingly  waited  on  St.  Beuve^ 


offering  to  open  tbe  "  Constitutionncl"  to 
bim,  every  Monday,  on  .topics  purely  literary 
and  critical.  The  preposition  at  first  some- 
what startled  tbe  academician.  But  Dr. 
y^ron,  like  an  artful  tradesman,  was  supplied 
with  cut  and  dried  reasons,  which  finally 
prevailed  over  the  scruples  of  M.  St.  Beuve. 
It  was  announced  in  the  **  Constitutionnel," 
in  the  last  days  of  September,  1849,  that 
though  literature  might  be  for  a  moment 
eclip>ed,  yet  that  it  could  never  die  in  France, 
and  that  the  momentary  calm  then  prevailing 
induct d  tbe  conductors  of  the  journal  to  be- 
lieve that  tbe  time  was  arrived  when  the 
Pari?ian  public  would  return  to  its  former 
tastes  and  habitudes.  It  was  then  dexterous- 
ly  insinuated  that  M.  St.  Beuve  participated 
in  these  hopeful  opinions,  and  that  he  would 
use  his  pen  comme  guelque  chose  de  vif  de 
frequent  et  de  court,  on  literary  topics,  every 
Monday,  from  tbe  first  of  October.  Accord- 
ingly, on  tbe  following  Monday,  which  was 
the  first  of  the  month,  M.  St.  Beuve's  articles 
appeared;  and  the  best  proof  that  Dr.  V^ron 
did  not  misjudge  bis  public  is,  that  these 
articles  have  now  gone  on  fur  four  years  and 
a  half  without  intermission.  Eight  volumes, 
of  about  400  pages  each,  have  already  been 
produced  in  tbe  more  permanent  form  of  a 
book  by  the  Messrs.  Gamier,  and  we  under- 
stand a  ninth  is  in  course  of  preparation,  and 
will  appear  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

M.  St.  Beuve  made  bis  debiit  in  the  "  Con- 
stitutionnel'*  by  a  review  of  tbe  '*£ssais  de 
Morale  et  de  Politique"  of  M.  St.  Marc 
Qirardin,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  criti- 
cal and  political  writers  in  the  **  D^bats ;"  a 
man  remarkable  not  merely  for  tbe  soundness 
and  justness  of  bis  appreciation,  but  for  full 
scholarship  and  a  penetrative  sagacity.  The 
reader,  we  trust,  will  carefully  distinguish 
between  St.  Marc  and  Emile  de  Girardin, 
who  resemble  each  other  in  nothing  but  in 
name.  Emile  Girardin  is  the  notorious  editor 
of  tbe  "Presse,'*  whose  history  has  been  given 
in  a  former  number  of  this  review  ;*  whereas 
St.  Marc  Girardin  is  a  ripe  and  good  scholar, 
a  man  of  stainless  character  and  conduct, 
who  gained  distinguished  honors  at  the  col- 
lege of  Henry  IV.,  who  obtained  tbe  prize 
from  tbe  French  Academy  for  the  Mo^e  of 
Bossuet,  in  1827,  a  piece  of  writing  remark- 
able for  its  lucid  originality  and  good  sense, 
and  which  procured  for  its  author  not  merely 
an  association  with  the  eminent  writers  in  tbe 
"  D6bats,"  but  a  professorship  of  rhetoric  in 
the  college  of  Lotlis-le-Grand.    Once  placed 
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in  the  position  of  professor,  and  writer  in  an 
eminent  journal  tbe  career  of  high  ambition 
was  fully  opened  to  M.  Girardin — an4  herein 
we  may  take  leave  to  remark,  there  is  a  wide 
difference  between  the  practice- in  England 
and  in  France.  The  successful  scholar,  writer, 
and  critic  was,  among  our  neighbors,  speedily 
made,  under  the  monarchy  of  Louis  Philippe, 
a  Master  of  Requests  at  the  Council  of  State, 
soon  after  succeeded  M.  Quizot  as  substitute 
at  the  Faculty  of  Letters,  and,  in  1834,  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Chamber,  in  which 
he  continued  to  sit  till  1848.  During  these 
fourteen  years,  M.  Girardin  was  a  frequent 
literary  and  critical  contributor  to  the  "D6- 
bats/'  and  M.  St.  Beuve  does  this  eminent 
man  only  justice,  when  he  states  that  his 
influence  not  merely  on  the  educated  youth, 
but  on  the  literary  mind  of  France,  has  been 
real  and  appreciable.  In  the  "Essais  de 
Litt6rature  et  de  Morale"  which  M.  Girardin 
criticises,  M.  Girardin  did  as  much  as  any 
man  of  his  time  to  destroy  that  false  taste  in 
literature  and  that  vicious  ambition  in  politics 
which  has  produced  so  indifferent  a  succes- 
sion of  writers,  and  so  incapable  a  crop  of 
ministers  and  ad  ministrators.  Since  the  events 
of  December,  1851,  M.  Girardin  has  not  been 
80  frequent  a  contributor  to  the  **  Debats*' 
as  in  the  days  of  the  late  monarchy.  This 
is  to  be  regretted,  for  his  views  are  solid, 
safe,  and  progressive,  and  he  is  one  of  those 
who  have  abundant  faith  and  hope,  not 
merely  in  the  possibility,  but  in  the  durable- 
ness  and  ultimate  triumph  and  certainty  of 
Parliamentary  Government. 

The  first  criticisms  of  M.  St.  Beuve  on  La- 
martine  were  written  two-and-twenty  years 
ago,  (that  is  to  say,  in  1832,)  and  may  be 
found  in  the  "Portraits  Coutemporains." * 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  M.  Samte  Beuve 
then  took  a  more  favorable  view  of  the  poet 
than  he  does  now,  but  we  are  far  from 
charging  him  with  any  injustice  or  incon- 
sistency on  this  head.  M.  Sainte  Beuve  was 
then  a  young  man  of  thirty  or  one-and- 
tfairty,  and  Lamartine  was  in  the  splendor  of 
his  fame  as  a  poet,  enjoying  position,  fortune, 
and  renown,  neither  wearied,  disenchanted 
or  used-up  in  literature  or  in  politics,  nor 
forced  to  write  for  bread  after  the  fall  of  two 
dynasties,  the  rise  and  fall  of  a  Republic, 
and  the  uprearmg  of  an  Empire  to  which  he 
was  conscientiously  opposed.  Time,  circum- 
stances, and  events  are  great  innovators,  great 
modifiei-s  of  opinion  and  points  of  view,  and 
here  in  the  case  of  Lamarti&e  time  and  events 

*  Paris:  Didler.    1846. 


have  operated  wonders.    When  M.  Sainte 
Beure  wrote  of  the  author  of  the  "  Medita- 
tions" in  1832,  Lamartine  was  known  as  a 
poet  and  only  as  a  poet.     He  had  never  come 
before  the  public  as  a  writer  of  prose  fiction, 
still  less   as  a  political    and  controversial 
writer — as  a  member  of  the  Chamber— or  as 
the  head  of  a  party  or  of  a  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment.   There  was  nothing  then  in  the 
aspect  or  appearance  of  M.  de  Lamartine 
calculated  to  rouse  the  hatred  or  jealousy  of 
rivals  or  opponents.     It  is  not  so  now ;  and 
let  it  be  abcrve  all  remembered,  the  critic  who 
reviews  Lamartine  is  twenty-two  years  older, 
and  has  already  passed  the  time  of  illusions, 
having  arrived  at  the  mature  age  of  fifty- 
three.     In  the  character  and  talent  of  La- 
martine there  was,  at  the  period  the  *•  Por- 
traits  Contemporains"  were  written,   every 
thing  to  attract  and  invite  the  sympathies  of 
a  generous  nature.      There  was  a  magical 
richness  of  coloring,  a  quiet  and  meditative 
sensibility,   harmony,    delicacy,    rhythm,  a 
style  formed  on  the  model  of  Bemardin  de 
St.  Pierre,  of  Jean  Jacques,  and  of  Chateau- 
briand.    There  was,  moreover,  then  a  facility, 
an  abundance,  a  freshness  and  newness  in  the 
tone  and  manner  of  Lamartine,which  are  want- 
ing now.     Let  it  be  also  said  that  there  was 
in  the  *'  Meditations*'  and  the  **  Harmonies" 
a  richness  and  a  spontaneity  which  we  seek 
for  in  vain  m  subsequent  productions.    We 
have  as  high  a  respect  and  regard  for  Lamar- 
tine as  the  most  enthusiastic  of  his  admirers; 
but  we  are  forced  to  admit  ti^at  in  the  *'  Con- 
fidences," in  "  Raphael,"  fa  the  **  Nouvelles 
Confidences,"  and  in  '*  Genevieve"  there  are 
passages  upon  passages  which  it  were  well 
for  the  fame  of  their  author  had  never  been 
written.    There  are  souvenirs,  reniembrances, 
and  thoughts  which  it  were  better  to  leave  in 
**dumb  forgetfulness" — there  are  pages  in 
the  history  of  the  human  heart  and  mind 
which  ought  never  to  be  revealed  under  any 
circumstances.    To    divide  one's  joys  and 
sorrows — one's  affections  and  antipathies — 
one's  household  life,  one's  matin  and  vesper 
employments  and  whole  maniere  d'etre  into  * 
episodes — or  chapters — to  make  them  into 
divisions  marked  out  by  brackets,  numbers, 
or  asterisks,  and  to  reveal  these  secret  jot- 
tings down — these  examinations  of  conscience 
— to  the  gentlest  of  all  gentle  and  indulgent 
publics,  seems  to  our  poor  fancy  an  indis- 
creet and  unwise,  and,  tnerefore,  a  misplaced 
confidence. 

Augustine,  termed  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  a  Saint  Jean  Jacques,  an  unmistaka- 
ble sinner,  and  a  man  of  whom  we  might  say 
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nftiiy  HBldeasani  iiHDg8»  notwHhstanc&ig  all 
his  geoios  and  eloquence,  undoubtedly  pnV 
Ibhra  CoDfessions.  But,  any  thing  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  we  think  the  prac- 
tice exceptional  and  far  better  omitted.  It 
]8»  no  doubt,  a  rery  fine  and  noble  thing,  as 
M.  Gustave  Planche  says,  to  desire  to  re- 
possess one's  family  property,  and  to  dis- 
charge the  mortgages  and  encumbrances  that 
are  eating  into .  the  yerj  marrow  of  the 
estate — it  is,  questionless,  natural  for  a  man 
not  to  wish  to  cut  down  or  to  sell  the  beech 
and  the  oak  under  the  shade  of  which  he  has 
ridden  and  coursed  in  youth,  or  under  which 
he  has,  mayhap,  indulged  in  the/ereries  of 
a  too  believing  boyhood*  It  is  well  to  wish 
to  continue  the  old  tenants  on  the  land  in 
eerlain  farms,  and  the  old  laborers,  too,  in 
certain  cottages.  But  if  these  desirable 
things  cannot  be  effected  without  revealing 
to  the  public  every  ardent  word  uttered  in 
hot  youth— every  row  breathed  by  too  elo- 
quent Hps — every  sigh  and  tear  shed  in  pas- 
sion or  in  sorrow — then,  for  the  interests  of 
sound  literature,  and  sound  morality  too,  it 
were  better  the  family  estate  should  go  to 
the  hammer,  and  the  equity  of  redemption 
to  be  lost  and  gone,  than  to  have  real  and 
personal  estate  preserved  at  such  a  fearful 
cost  of  boundless  confession. 

All  these  objections  seemed  at  one  time  or 
other  to  have  occurred  to  the  mind  of  Lamar- 
tine  himself,  who  is  essentially  and  before 
all  things  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  honor. 
But,  nevertheless,  "les  Confidences"  were 
printed,  and  published  too.  We  do  not  deny 
that  there  are  many  beautiful  and  splendid 
passages  in  these  volumes,  as  there  aie  beauti- 
ful and  splendid  passages  in  every  production 
put  forth  by  this  gifted  man ;  but  on  the  other 
hand  there  are  revelations  and  disclosures  made 
in  these*  ''Confidences,"  committing  others  as 
well  as  the  poet,  confidences  that  should 
have  been  for  ever  held  sacred.  The  infancy 
of  the  poet,  his  early  education,  the  develop- 
ment of  his  mind  and  heart,  are  given  with 
irresistible  grace  and  truth.  But  other  de- 
6ub  are  entered  on,  neither  interesting  nor 
agreeable — details  insipid,  lachiymatory,  out 
of  place,  and  in  a  word  displeasing  and  disa- 
ffreeable  to  every  right-minded  man.  There 
IS  infinitely  too  much  of  Lamartine's  own  and 
of  his  mother's  beauty,  of  his  bluish-black 
eyes,  {des  yews  d^wa  bleu  notr,)  of  his  silken 
and  curly  hair,  of  his  model  figure,  etc.,  etc. 
It  is  natural  and  laudable  that  a  son  should 
praise  the  beauty  and  mental  endowments 
of  Us  mother,  but  that  he  should. enter  into 
minnte  physical  details  concerning  her  beauty, 


sensibility,  expression,  seems  somewhat  in- 
consistent with  our  English,  if  not,  indeed,  also 
with  old  French  notions.    There  should  be,  as 
M.  Sainte  Beuve  remarks,  a  modesty  in  speak- 
ing of  our  parents,  whether  male  or  female. 
Racine  hesitates  even  to  speak  of  his  father. 
**  Virgile,  qui  d*Horodre  appiis  4  nons  charmer, 
Boilemi,  Comeille,  el  Pn  queje  nose  nommer, 
Vosesprits  n'^taientpils  qu'etincelles  legeida." 

When,  therefore,  we  find  M.  de  Lamartine 
speaking  of  his  mother  as  si  imbibe  de  sensi- 
bilite  qui  ruisselait  comme  une  caresse  eter- 
nelle,  our  emotions  are  the  very  reverse  of 
pleasurable. 

M.  St.  Beuve  is  as  little  enamored  with 
Raphael  as  with  "  les  Con6dences,"  and  yet 
Raphael,  it  is  sdd,  represents  Lamartine  him- 
self, though  he  speaks  of  Vadmirable  beauie 
de  eon  visage  et  Vexpresttion  angelique  de  son 
regard.  Believing  this  to  be  so,  M.  St, 
Beuve  exclaims,  '*Je  ne  jsais  rien  de  moins 
interessant  qu'un  komme  qui  se  mire  et  qui 
s'adonise"  and  there  are  few  in  England  or 
America  who  will  not  echo  this  opinion. 

We  have  already  expressed  the  objection 
that  we  feel  to  confessions  on  the  part  of  an 
author.  Confessions,  if  made  at  all,  how- 
ever, should  be  open,  perfect,  unreserved, 
and  not  one-sided.  Now,  every  one  knowing 
a  little  of  the  world,  must  feel  that  these 
expressions  of  Lamartine  are  not  wholly  in- 
genuous or  distinguished  by  a  perfect  aban- 
don and  unreserve.  On  the  contrary,  ihey 
are  marked  by  reticences  and  reservations, 
by  suppressions,  transpositions,  and  trave#^ 
ties,  as  M.  St.  Beuve  takes  occasion  to  prove. 
Yet,  withal,  they  contain  here  and  there 
splendid  passages,  fine  and  happy  touches, 
exquisite  word-painting,  and  most  artistical 
arrangement  and  grouping.  As  much  may 
be  said,  too,  of  the  "  History  of  the  Giron- 
dins."  That  is  a  most  popular — possibly  the 
most  popular  of  all  Lamartine's  productions ; 
but  is  it  a  good  book  ? — is  it,  with  all  its 
beauties  of  style  and  expression,  history? 
No ;  it  is  not  history :  but,  as  M.  Planche 
truly  says,  an  anecdotical  biography  of  cer- 
tain personages.  It  is  a  series  of  episodes 
beautifully,  written — the  narrative  artistically 
ranged  and  gorgeously  grouped  with  a  view 
to  effect.  There  is  not  so  much  elaboration — 
such  a  struggling  for  effect  in  the  '\  Histoire 
de  la  Restauration,"  but  the  work  has  been 
carelessly  and  hastily  put  together.  Whole 
passages  and  chapters  have  been  re- written 
from  the  pages  of  Lubi!s  and  Yaulabelle,  and 
their  errors  of  the  spelling  of  proper  names 
and  places  have  been  adopted  without  ex- 
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amination,  and  therefore  without  correction. 
The  hard  necessity  which  compels  Lamar- 
tine  to  work  like  a  galley-slave  of  letters  is 
deeply  to  be  mourned,  but  even  this  necessi- 
ty is  no  justificaiioQ  of  any  man  undertaking 
more  than  he  can  conscientiously  accomplish. 
To  pay  his  creditors  and  to  discharge  his 
estate,  Lam  art!  oe  has,  to  use  a  common 
phrase,  worked  double  tides,  but  in  so  doing, 
however  noble  the  motive,  he  has  injured  his 
own  fame.  Yet  this  is  the  man  thus  working 
for  his  daily  bread,  as  well  as  to  redeem  his 
property,  whom  a  malignant  slanderer  in  the 
English  press — there  is  happily  but  one  such 
man  connected  with  journalism — this  is  the 
roan  who  was  pronounced  a  plunderer  by  a 
Derbyite  organ.  Had  Lamartine  plundered 
the  Treasury  in  1848,  there  would  have  been 
no  need  of  his  ruining  his  health  and  injuring 
his  literary  reputation  in  the  years  which 
have  followed,   to  meet  liabilities  incurred 

We  wish  not  to  say  much  on  the  commen- 
taries which  Lamartine  has  recently  appended 
to  the  **  Meditations"  and  the  "  Harmonies." 
Some  of  these  are  to  the  last  degree  trivial, 
and  their  introduction  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  the  sordidness  of  some  speculating 
publisher  who  has  insisted  on  having  so 
much  manuscript  for  so  much  money. 

M.  St.  Beuve  intimates  that  Lamartine 
lends  no  willing  ear  to  remonstrances  of 
friends  on  topics  such  as  these,  exclaiming — 
**  Qu'importe  /  qu*(m  dise  tout  ce  qu'on  voudra 
fai  pour  moi  Us  femmes  et  les  jeunes  gens.*' 
Vhis  is  not  an  exact  picture  of  the  truth. 
The  truth  is,  it  is  injudicious  friends,  and 
speculating  publishers,  who  occasionally  over- 
bear the  belter  judgment  and  feeling  of  the 
distinguished  writer,  and  induce  him  to  give 
to  the  public  trifling  personal  details  in  which 
the  world  at  large  takes  little  concern.  Be 
this,  however,  as  it  may,  every  man  of  inde- 
pendent mind,  and  every  friend  to  genius, 
will  be  glad  to  learn  that  M.  de  Lamartine 
has,  by  incredible  exertions,  nearly  freed 
himself  from  debt,  and  is  now  placed  in  a 
position  in  which  he  can  dictate  terms  to 
publishers,  instead  of  being  dictated  to  by 
that  fraternity. 

Though  the  subjects  chosen  by  M.  St. 
Beuve  for  his  "  Causeries"  are  as  frequently 
medieval  as  modern,  we  prefer  selecting  for 
observation,  and  comment,  as  far  as  in  us  lies, 
men  of  the  day.  In  writing  of  M.  de  Mon- 
talembert  as  an  orator,  M.  St.  Beuve  renders 
this  gifted  speaker  every  justice.  So  long  as 
there  was  a  free  pulmc  assembly  in  France, 
but   more  especially  from  June,  1848,  to 


December,  1861,  M.  de  Montalembert  un- 
questionably made  his  power  felt  by  every 
party  in  the  state.  Previously  to  1848, 
he  was  identified  with  two  or  three  great 
questions.  He  defended  Poland,  he  at- 
tacked the  university,  he  claimed  an  un- 
I'united  liberty  of  teaching  for  the  clergy, 
regular  and  secular — for  the  parish  priests 
and  curates,  as  well  as  for  the  various  religious 
orders.  But  from  1848,  his  sphere  became  en- 
larged, and>  according  to  M.  St.  Beuve's  view, 
he  ceased  to  be  **  wn  oratiur  de  parti  pour 
86  montrer  un  orateur  tout  d  fait  politique,*^ 
There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that,  as  a 
debater,  Montalembert  rose  with  the  occa- 
sion, and  became  as  formidable  in  the 
Chamber  as  our  own  Lord  Stanley  (now  Earl 
of  Derbj)  was  in  the  English  Commons,  from 
1830  to  1844.  In  figure,  person,  tone  of 
voice,  style,  and  manner,  Montalembert  some- 
what resembles  the  Lord  Stanley  of  twenty 
years  ago.  There  is  the  same  fluency  and 
force  of  language,  the  same  wonderful  lucidity 
and  admirable  distribution  and  arrangement 
of  subject,  unaccompanied  by  the  occasional 
recklessness  and  indiscretion  of  our  own 
"  Hotspur  of  debate."  Though  M.  de  Mon- 
talembert is  now  only  forty-four  years  old, 
yet  he  has  been  nearly  a  quarter  of  century 
before  the  Parisian  public.  A  singular  cir- 
cumstance placed  him  en  evidence  so. long 
ago  as  in  1831.  He  was  then,  a  disciple  of 
the  Abbe  Lamennais,  (at  that  period  an 
ultramontane  Romish  churchman,)  and  a  very 
active  wiiter,  under  Lamennais,  in  the 
"Avenir,*^  It  was  in  the  **Av€mr*\  that 
Montalembert  made  his  debut  in  loudly  de- 
manding, in  the  name  of  the  charter,  that 
liberty  of  teaching  (liberty  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church)  for  which  he  has  struggled 
ever  since.  With  a  view  the  better  to  con- 
test this  right,  M.  de  Montalembert,  with  two 
friends — M.  de  Coux  and  the  Abb6  Lacor- 
daire— opened  a  gratuitous  school.  The  school 
had  only  been  two  days  in  existence  when  the 
Commissary  of  Police  appeared  armed  with 
authority  to  shut  it  up.  The  three  ^*  maxtres 
d'ecole,*^  as  they  called  themselves,  were  sum"^ 
moned  ** en  police  correctionelU"  This  was 
the  very  thing  M.  de  Montalembert  desired, 
with  a  view  to  excite  public  attention,  by 
provoking  discussion.  But  before  the  ques- 
tion came  on,  M.  de  Montalembert'ct  father 
died,  and  the  young  man  became  invested 
with  the  privileges  of  the  peerage.  Thus 
suddenly  becoming  peer  of  France,  on  the 
eve  of  the  threatened  abolition  of  the  peerage, 
the  jToung  speaker  first  addressed  the  House 
of  which  he  bad  become  a  distinguished  mem- 
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ber,  as  an  accused  person,  almost  as  soon  as 
be  had  attained  his  majority — in  fact,  in  his 
tweaty-6rst  year.  His  extreme  youth,  his 
grace,  bis  ease  of  manner,  the  neatness  and 
concision  of  his  diction,  produced  a  most 
favorable  impression  on  his  judges.  He  wa^ 
condemned,  as  a  matter  of  form,  in  a  small 
fine,  and  four  years  afterwards  appeared  in 
that  same  Chamber  to  plead  for  that  *'  en* 
signement  eeclisiastique,''  and,  in  addition,  to 
urge  and  develop  those  absolutist  theories 
which,  uttered  in  any  less  mellifluous  accents 
than  his  own,  would  have  been  received  with 
disfavor  or  "  derision/'  Many  qualities — 
possibly,  as  M.  St.  %uve  says,  some  defects — 
are  necessary  to  an  orator,  above  all,  when  he 
starts  foKth  so  very  young  in  his  public  career. 
He  must  be  confident,  self-assured,  even  to 
rashness.  **  1  should  belie  my  conviction,"  says 
the  critic,  "  if  M.  de  Montalembert  bad  not 
this  self-confidence  in  a  high  degree.  With  an 
affected  humility  for  the  holy  see,  never  was 
•there  a  young  speaker  who  exercised  with 
greater  play  and  power  his  high  faculties, 
his  ironical  and  disdainful  humor,  or  who, 
under  the  guise  of  a  profound  religious  con- 
viction, was  less  considerate  or  forbearing 
towards  an  adversary."  *'Thc  Wte  notr  of 
Montalembert,  in  the  time  of  Louis  Philippe, 
was  the  university  of  France,  and  against  this 
institution  he  marshalled  and  battalioned  all 
the  force,  clerical  and  lay,  of  ultramontane 
Catholicism" — in  other  words,  all  the  narrow 
Wisemanism  and  CuUenism  of  France.  In 
this  struggle  M.  de  Montalembert  continued 
till  1848,  when  he  had  attained  the  sum- 
mit of  his  renown.  From  1844,  he  was 
justly  considered  the  second  orator  in  France, 
— the  first,  undoubtedly,  being  the  gifted 
Berry  er.  His  discourse  on  the  incorporation 
of  Cracow,  delivered  on  the  21st  January, 
1847,  was  one  of  tbe  most  memorable  ever 
pronounced  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  The 
eloquence  was  picturesque,  and  palpitating 
wiib  life  and  feeling.  Denouncing  the  ini- 
quitous partition  of  Poland,  and  laying  down 
the  axiom  that,  sooner  or  later,  injustice 
brings  with  it  its  own  chastisement,  Monta- 
lembert exclaimed,  ^'La  nation  opprimie  s^at- 
iache  aiix  flanc9  de  la  puissance  oppriniante 
comme  une  plaie  vengeresse  immortelle,** 

After  the  He  volution  of  1848,  M.  de  Mon- 
talembert was  elected  a  member  of  the  first 
assembly  as  a  Beprisentant  du  Peuple,  as  it 
was  then  called.  Bj  many  it  was  supposed 
that  this  election  into  an  ultra-popular  assem- 
bly would  put  a  complete  extinguisher  upon 
his  talent.  But  on  the  contrary,  Mentalem 
bert,  seemed  to  grow  in  vigor  and  firmness' 
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and,  above  all,  in  suppleness  and  dexterity. 
Nor  did  these  latter  qualities  exclude  large 
and  broad  vievrs,  or  that  zeal  and  enthusiasm 
always  incident  to  such  ardent  convictions. 
No  man  did  better  service  than  Montalem- 
bert in  June,  1848,  in  speaking  on  the  ques- 
tion of  •property  in  reference  to  the  project 
of  the  decree  for  taking  possession  of  the 
niilways.  Often  and  8pr#y  was  he  inter- 
rupted in  the  course  of  this  session,  but  he 
always  fell  on  his  feet,  for,  to  use  the  words 
ofM.  St.  Beuve,  ^' il  joint  aux  autres  qualities 
de  Vorateur  celle  de  la  riposte  et  de  Vapropos,*' 

We  are  no  admirers  of  the  political  or  re- 
ligious views  of  M.  de  Montalembert,  but  we 
must  express  our  perfect  concurrence  in  an 
opinion  which  he  enunciated  on  the  10th 
October,  1849,  in  speaking  of  the  affairs  of 
Rome.  *•  The  clear  result  of  the  anarchy  of 
the  last  few  years,"  said  he,  *'  has  not  been 
the  dethronement  of  a  few  kings,  but  the 
dethronement  and  destruction  of  liberty. 
Kings  have  re^scended  their  thrones,"  he 
sadly  said,  "  but  not  so  with  liberty."  M. 
de  Montalembert  speaks  with  perfect  facility 
and  self-possession.  He  is  quite  as  much  at 
his  ease  as  a  gentleman  talking  to  a  circle  of 
friends  at  an  evening  party.  He  gesticulates 
very  liitle,  but  he  possesses  "  the  arrow  for 
the  heart,"  as  Byron  calls  it,  the  sweet  voice, 
clear,  resonant,  and  silvery  as  a  bell.  A 
great  French  authority  on  oratory  has  said, 
*'0n  a  toujour  s  la  voix  de  son  esprit**  The 
mind  of  Montalembert  is  clear  and  piercing, 
and  his  voice  is  the  index  of  his  mind.  But 
albeit  a  beautiful  and  a  classical  speaker, 
Montalembert  is  a  bigot  in  opinion  and  an 
ultramontane  advocate  of  the  Papacy ;  and 
it  is  said,  and  we  believe  truly  said,  that  he 
wants  moral  and  political  courage. 

As  a  writer,  M.  de  Montalembert  has  pub- 
lished a  history  of  Saint  Elizabeth  of  Hun- 
gary, a  personage  with  whom  his  wife's  family 
(she  is  of  the  ancient  and  wealthy  house  of 
the  Counts  of  Merode)  is  said  to  claim  con- 
sanguinity. 

One  hears  little  of  late  of  M.  Thiers,  once  so 
busy  and  bustling.  But  though  the  ex- minis- 
ter is  not  much  in  tbe  eyes  or  mouths  of  men, 
his  history  is  read  as  eagerly  as  ever,  and  on 
the  eighth  and  ninth  volumes  of  that  history 
M.St.  Beuve  makes  some  ingenious  comments. 
Speaking  of  the  first  Bonaparte,  he  remarks 
that  when  the  great  captain  first  appeared 
in  public  life,  society  in  travail  demanded 
a  saviour,  and  the  public  cry  called  on  one 
of  those  rare  and  powerful  organizations 
thoroughly  comprehending  human  nature. 
Napoleon,  he  truly  says,  was  one  of  these 
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men.  Bat  though  he  had  a  head  and  an 
arm  sufficiently  powerful  to  rescue  a  nation 
on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  and  to  place  it 
again,  so  to  speak,  on  its  feet,  jet  his  tern- 
l^erament  would  not  allow  him  to  leave  it  in 
repose,  his  genius  delighted  in  adventure. 
He  loved  the  emotion,  the  risk,,  and  the** 
game  of  war,  the  gaudia  certaminis.  **Je 
ne  sais*^  s^J^  ^-  ^^  St.  Beuve,  "  qu^on 
n'oserait  jamais  rien  de  grand  8%  Von  ne 
rUquait  a  un  moment  le  tout  pour  le  toutJ** 
Our  Clitic  does  full  justice  to  the  wonderful 
clearness  of  M.  Thiers,  and  truly,  we  believe, 
states  that,  in  reference  to  the  Spanish  cam- 
paigns, the  ex-minister  has  bad  access  to 
documents  which  have  not  been  seen  or  ex- 
amined by  any  other  writer.  In  the  chapter 
of  his  volume  headed  "  Baylen,"  M.  Thiers 
draws  a  comparison  between  the  French  and 
the  English  soldier.  It  is  scarcely  to  be 
expected  that  this  comparison  should  be  in 
every  respect  correct,  yet,  in  the  main,  jus- 
tice is  rendered  to  the  solid  qualities  of  our 
troops. 

"  The  English  soldier,"  says  M.  Thiers, ''  well 
fed,  well  drec>9ed,  proceeding  slowly,  because  he 
is  divested  of  personal  ardor,  is  firm  and  invinci- 
ble in  certain  positions  in  which  the  nature  of  the 
ground  seconds  his  enduring  character.  But  if 
you  force  him  to  march  to  attack  and  to  conquer 
difficulties  overcome  only  by  vivacity,  by  boldness, 
by  enthusiasm,  he  is  at  fault ;  he  is  steady  and 
firm,  but  not  enterprising*  As  the  French  soldier, 
by  his  ardor,  his  energy,  his  promptitude,  his 
adventurousness,  was  the  predestined  instrument 
of  the  genius  of  Napoleon,  so  the  steady,  but  slow 
soldier  of  England,  was  made  for  the  narrow*' 
(here  M.  Thiers  is  unjust)  '*  but  sagacious  and 
resolute  mind  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley." 

On  this  passage  M.  St.  Beuve  sensibly  and 
curtly  remarks,  how  much  in  the  long  run 
prudence  and  tenacity  have  the  advantage 
over  genius  and  power,  and  energies  misused 
and  abused.  . 

At  a  period  when  we  are  making  war  our- 
selves on  a  considerable  scale,  and  when  the 
attention  of  the  public  is,  above  all  things, 
concentred  on  the  dress  and  accoutrements  of 
our  soldiers,  it  may  not  be  unnecessary  that 
thtii  public  should  know  that,  at  the  period 
of  the  winter  campaign  of  Spain,  the  atten- 
tion of  Napoleon  was  chiefly  directed  to  two 
things — to  ihe  shoes  and  cloaks  of  the  army. 

In  speaking  of  the  memoirs  of  the  cam- 
paigns of  Egypt  and  Syria  dictated  by  Napo- 
leon, M.  St.  Beuve,  in  a  subsequent  portion 
of  his  first  volume,  makes  some  sensible  re- 
marks on  the  military  style  of  Napoleon. 

Hii  miUtary  style  may  be  compared  with  the 


most  perfect  styles  of  antiquity  on  such  subjects — 
with  the  pages  of  Xenophon  and  Cssar.  But  in 
the  works  of  these  two  distinguished  captains  the 
tone  of  recital  is  more  silky  and  subtle — at  all 
events,  lighter  and  more  elegant      f 

The  style  of  Napoleon  is  more  blunt  and  abrupt, 
and  I  would  say  drier,  if  from  time  to  time  traits 
of  imagination  did  not  shed  a  light  on  his  compo- 
sition. The  thoughts  which  Pascal  left  behmd 
him  in  the  form  of  notes,  and  meant  for  his  eye 
alone,  recall,  by  their  despotic  accent,  to  use  the 
words  of  Voltaire,  the  character ^f  those  letters 
and  dictated  pieces  of  Napoleon. 

M.  St.  Beuve  consecrates  some  pages  to 
the  eminent  preacher  Lacordaire,  headed 
'*  Le  P^re  Lacordair^Orateur."  This  re- 
markable priest,  who,^or  the  last  fourteen 
years,  has  created  for  himself  a  most  distin- 
guished place  in  the  pulpit,  is  characterised 
by  the  boldness  of  his  views — by  great  ori- 
ginality and  occasionally  great  felicity  of  ex- 
pression. "  J  had  the  honor  long  ago  to  know 
mtimately,"  says  M.  St.  Beuve,  "  the  Abb6 
Lacordaire,  and  I  have  never  seen  or  heyd 
him  since  without  being  moved  by  his  woixia 
and  accents."  There  are  some  curious  cir- 
cumstances in  the  history  of  Lacordaire.  He 
is  the  son  of  a  doctor,  and  was  bom,  in  I802» 
at  the  village  of  Recy-sur-Ource,  five  leagues 
from  Ch&tilion-sur-Seine.  He  studied  from 
1810  to  1819,  at  the  Lyc6e  of  Dijon,  in  which 
city  he  afterwards  became  a  law  student. 
His  provincial  course  of  law  finished,  he  be- 
came a  Stagiare  in  Paris  about  1822,  and 
soon  after  commenced  to  plead  with  consider- 
able success. 

But  pleading  did  not  satisfy  the  craving  of 
his  mind,  and  he  desired  something  better. 
Exclaiming  with  R6n6,  **Je  auis  rassassie  de 
tout  sans  avoir  rien  connu"  he  renounced  the 
bar  in  1824,  and  enlered  at  St.  Sulpice.  In 
1830  and  1831,  we  find  him  engaged  with 
Lamennab  and  the  young  Montalembert  in 
the  "Avenir."  In  the  latter  year,  when  the 
question  raised  by  this  journal  was  before  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  it  was  Lacordaire  who  re- 
plied in  a  vigorous  but  impromptu  speech  to 
the  remarks  of  the  Attorney-General  Persil. 
It  was  in  the  "  Conferences^^  which  he  preached 
at  the  College  Stanislas,  in  1834,  three  years 
afterwards,  that  Lacordaire  first  -  became 
known  as  a  preacher.  A  little  while  after- 
wards, the  pulpit  of  N6tre  Dame  was  opened 
to  him  by  the  Archbishop  of  Paris.  At  this 
cathedral  he  continued  his  sermons  for  two 
years,  ezercibing  considerable  influence  over 
the  studenta  of  the  capital,  when  suddenly 
and  at  once  he  Itf t  for  Home  with  a  view  to 
assume  the  habit  of  a  Dominican. 

That  habit  he  has  worn  in  France  since 
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1841y  and,  wonderfal  to  say,  without  any 
diminutioD  of  his  popularity.  Sermons  in  the 
Romau  Catholic  Church,  and  more  especially 
in  France,  are  so  different  in  tone  and  spirit 
from  any  thing  we  are  accustomed  to  in  these 
countries,  that  we  had  rather  be  excused 
from  saying  any  thing  in  reference  to  Lacor- 
daire's  discourses  even  as  mere  literary  works. 
The  araison  funlhre,  in  which  the  phre  is 
supposed  to  excel,  is  generally  a  pompous, 
turgid,  and  tawdry  panegyric,  in  which  sim- 
plicity and  good  taste  are*  too  often  set  at 
naught.  True,  there  are  exceptions  in  some 
of  the  oraisoAi  fanlhrea  of  Bossuet  and 
Fishier.  But  the  great  mass  of  these  Eloges 
are  obnoxious  to  the  remarks  which  we 
make. 

Lacordaire  (says  M.  St.  Beuve)  pronounced 
three  funeral  orations — that  of  O'Conoell,  that 
of  the  Bishop  of  Nancy,  (Forbin  Janson,)  and  that 
of  (jeneral  Druot.  The  oration  on  O'Connell 
pleases*  me  little.  It  is  not  free  from  the  decla- 
mation common  to  these  times.  Each  age  has 
its  idolatries — the  idolatry  of  the  age  of  Jjouis 
XIV.  was  royalty — that  of  ours  is  popularity.  The 
sacred  orator  has  too  much  respected  popularity 
in  the  person  of  the  great  agitator,  who,  when 
living,  spared  neither  mendacity  nor  invective 
to  arrive  at  his  ends.  The  second  oration,  that 
on  M.  Janson,  the  bishop,  is  simple  and  true ;  and 
the  third  y«  a  che/'d'ceuwre  among  modem  produc- 
tions. It  may  be  read  after  the  oraisons  funSbres 
of  Condd  and  Turenne.  If  Bossuet  still  remains 
great  and  incomparable,  how  much  preferable  ap- 
pears this  work  of  Lacordaire  to  any  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  Fi^cbier ! 

The  Revolution  of  February,  1848,  opened 
the  doors  of  the  National  Assembly  to  La- 
cordaire. But  after  the  invasion  of  the 
Assembly,  on  the  15th  May,  he  resided,  and 
has  since  con6ned  himself  to  preaching  in  the 
Church  of  the  Carmea. 

There  are  some  remarkable  and  valuable 
observations  of  St.  Beuve  in  criticising  the 
^'Discours  sur  TBOstoire  de  la  Revolution 
d'Angleterre,'*  by  nik^uizot.  It  must,  as  the 
critic  says,  be  acknowledged  to  the  honor  of 
M.  Guizot — and  that  is  one  of  the  causes  of 
his  personal  importance — that  literature  as 
well  as  history  have  never  been  for  him  more 
than  a  means,  more  than  an  instrument  of 
acti<m,  of  teaching,  and  of  influence.  M. 
Guizot  early  adopted  certain  ideas  and  sys- 
tems, and  by  all  ways  and  means,  by  the  pen, 
by  word  of  mouth,  in  the  professor's  chair, 
ia  the  Chamber,  in  power  as  well  as  out  of 
.  power,  he  has  left  nothing  undone  to  natural- 
ise those  ideaa  and  to  cause  them  to  previul 
m  France.  Thua  it  was  after  tJie  Revolution 
^<1848w    FaUea  suddenly  from  powers  he 


again  raised  his  flag  under  the  form  of  his- 
tory ;  and  as  an  historical  writer,  disqui- 
sitionist,  and  critic,  he  has  more  artfully  and 
successively  combated  the  existing  system 
than  any  one  of  its  numerous  opponents. 
Guizot  has,  perhaps,  labored  more  than  any 
FrenchnAn  of  his  time.  He  has  written 
more  than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  and  he 
is,  besides,  one  of  those  men  whose  instruction 
is  the  most  varjed  and  vast — who  is  acquainted 
more  than  most  men  with  languages  ancient 
and  modern,  and  yet  he  is  not  a  litUrateur 
properly  so  called.  Both  Guizot  and  Thiers 
are  political  men  who  commenced  their  ca- 
reer as  writers ;  they  have  passed  through 
the  wicket  of  literature  to  other  employ- 
ments, and  have  again  recurred  to  literature 
in  the  hour  of  need,  but  neither  of  them,  and 
least  of  all  M.  Guizot,  belongs  to  the  class  of 
men  of  letters  whom  Napoleon  called  "Co- 
quettes/' Literature  has  never  been  his  end, 
but  only  his  means. 

We  agree  with  M.  St.  Beuve  in  thinking 
that  Guizot  is  not  a  painter  in  history.  Even 
when  he  narrates,  as  in  his  "Life  of  Wash- 
ington," as  St.  Beuve  remarks,  it  is  a  certain 
abstract  beauty  of  which  he  gives  you  the 
idea.  His  power  of  expression  is  strong  and 
ingenious,  but  he  is  not  picturesque.  Some- 
times he  can  use  the  graver,  says  our  critic, 
but  never  tlie  pencil. 

As  a  professor  Guizot  spoke  well,  but  yet 
without  any  extraordinary  bursts.  There  was 
neatness,  perfect  lucidity  of  exposition,  fre- 
quent repetitions  of  abstract  terms,  but  little 
elegance  of  style,  and  little  warmth  of  feeling. 
But  on  the  parliamentary  stage  it  was  differ- 
ent. Here  Guizot  had  the  warmth  incident 
to  his  ambition.  On  this  scene,  as  our  critic 
truly  remarks,  he  felt  himself  at  home  and  at 
ease,  and  he  grew  great  with  the  occasion. 
From  183 7,^8  St.  Beuve  says,  (he  might  go 
further  back,  even  to  1834  and  1835,  and 
say  that  from  that  epoch,}  Guizot  had  revealed 
his  great  parliamentary  talent.  There  was 
about  him  a  wonderful  faculty  of  exposition, 
an  air  of  authority,  and  a  marvellous  se- 
renity, considering  how  the  storm  raged  and 
the  lightning  flashed  aroun^i  him.  His 
faculty  of  speaking  on  these  occasions  was 
not  merely  a  high  gift,  but  a  great  power, 
and  he  often  laid  the  parliamentary  tempest. 
But,  as  is  shrewdly  remarked  by  the  author 
before  us,  there  were  two  atmospheres — an 
atmosphere  within  and  without  the  Cham- 
ber ;  and  th^atmosphere  without  was  more 
charged  with  the  electric  fire  of  discontent 
than  the  atmosphere  within.  Hence  the  ex- 
plosion of  February,  1848. 
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A  very  few  days  after  M.  St.  Beuve  had 
reviewed  Guizot's  "  Discours  sur  la  Revolu- 
tion d' Angle te ire,"  he  treated  on  M.  de 
Feletz  and  literary  criticism.  Of  M.  de 
Feletz,  a  principal  writer  in  the  **  D6bats,*' 
some  account  was  given  in  the  sixth  number 
of  the  **  British  Quarterly  Review."*  Since 
that  article  was  written,  M.  de  Feletz  has 
passed  to  the  quiet  to  which  we  are  all  pass- 
ing. This  amiable,  accomplished,  and  clever 
old  man,  who,  under  a  polite  and  polished 
exterior,  the  utmost  urbanity,  and  the  most 
pleasing  and  gracious  manners,  concealed  a 
benevolent  heart,  expired  at  Paris,  on  the 
11th  February,  1850,  in  his  eighty- third 
year.  Since  his  death  two  able  pens  have 
done  this  remarkable  man  justice ;  the  one 
M.Villemain,  in  his  "Souvenirs  litt^rairea,"  the 
other  M.  St.  Beuve.  It  is  a  theory  of  M.  St. 
Beuve,  and  it  is  a  theory  not  without  plausi- 
bility, that  when  a  strong  or  powerful  man 
appears  after  an  epoch  of  social  and  political 
revolution,  setting  public  affairs  in  order,  and 
putting  every  thmg  to  rights,  literature  and 
criticism  lend  him  a  helping  hand.  Thus, 
under  Henry  IV.,  and  after  the  League,  there 
was  Malherbe;  under  Louis  XIV.,  Boileau; 
and,  in  1800,  after  the  Directory,  and  under 
the  First  Consul,  men  of  the  stamp  of  Mal- 
herbe and  Boileau,  the  writers  in  the  "  D6- 
bats,'*  persons  of  mind  and  sense,  judicious, 
clever,  and  learned.  In  1801,  the  *•  D6bats" 
counted  amongst  its  writers,  Geoffroy,  Dus- 
sault,  Feletz,  Delalot,  St.  Victor.  There  are 
appreciations  of  these  writers  from  the  mouth 
of  Feletz  which  M.  St.  Beuve  records,  and 
which  we  regret  we  cannot  extract.  It  were 
impossible,  however,  to  exclude  the  following 
kit-cat  sketch  of  Feletz  himself: — 

M.  de  Feletz,  who  so  well  appreciated  Hoffman, 
resembled  him  in  some  things,  tmL  iu  others  was 
a  person  sui  generic.  A  man  or  the  world,  safe, 
social,  and  companionable,  he  never  considered  tha 
calls  of  society  as  an  obstacle  to  his  peculiar  talent 
or  to  the  preparation  of  the  staple  of  his  labor. 
Society,  indeed,  with  him,  was  rather  a  help  and 
an  inspiration  than  a  hindrance.  When  I  use 
the  term  labor,  the  word  is  improper ;  for  De  Feletz, 
in  writing,  only  conversed  and  whiled  away  the 
time.  Born  in  Perigord,  of  a  noble  family,  after 
excellent  studies  at  Ste.  Barbe,  at  which  college 
he  professed,  during  some  years,  philosophy  and 
theology,  he  passed  throueh  the  Revolution  with 
constancy  and  dignity,  unoergoing  all  the  perse- 
cutions that  honor  a  victim.  In  1801,  still  young, 
be  found  himself  ready  and  ripe  for  letters  and  la 
9oci(ti  renaissante.  He  lived  in,  and  was  sought 
by  the  best  company.    His  mornings  were  devoted 
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to  the  reading  of  the  authors  then  in  a  course  of 
reprinting — to  La  Bruy^re,  to  Montesquieu,  to 
Hamilton,  and  to  I'Abbe  Prevost.  He  wrote  in  an 
easy  tone  that  which  would  suggest  itself  to  an 
"  esprit  juste  ei  fin^^  at  a  first  rending.  The  sub- 
jects which  best  suited  his  tastes,  and  in  which 
he  succeeded  best,  were  those  which  had  relation 
to  the  eighteenth  century.  Upon  the  letters  of 
Madame  du  Deffand,  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse, 
upon  the  memoirs  of  Madame  d'Epinay,  and  the 
Abb6  Galiani,  he  has  written  pages  which  may  be 
read  with  pleasure.  He  has,  above  all,  judged 
excellently  well  Madame  du  Deffand,  VaveugU 
clairvoyante,  as  she  ^as  called. 

In  a  fortnight  after  he  had  so  well  criticised 
de  Feletz,  M.  St.  Beuve  discoursed  to  the 
Parisian  public  on  the  letters  of  the  Marquise 
du  Deffand.  Most  well-informed  persons 
know  the  history  of  Madame  du  Deffand,  and 
we  will  not  repeat  it  here.  Married  to  a 
man  whose  only  recommendation  was  his 
birth,  she  left  him  in  disgust.  In  her  early 
days  she  was  certainly  no  model  of  virtue. 
"Mlefut  la  maitresse  du  Regent  (says  M.  St. 
Beuve)  et  de  bien  d'autresJ''  But  be  this  as 
it  may,  however,  towards  1740  her  salon  had 
become  the  centre  of  the  very  best  company. 
She  was  allied  with  every  thing  that  was 
illustrious  in  the  great  world  and  in  the  world 
of  letters.  A  friend  of  Voltaire,  she  was  also 
a  friend  of  Montesquieu  and  D'Alemberi. 
The  distinctive  character  of  her  talent  was  to 
seize  on  the  truth  without  illusion  of  any  kind, 
whether  in  reference  to  persons  or  to  things. 

Some  twenty  years  afterwards,  in  her  sixty- 
eighth  year,  this  clever  lady  was  afflicted  with 
blindness.  She  then  inhabited  an  apartment 
in  the  Convent  of  St.  Joseph,  Rue  St.  Domi- 
nique. She  lived  in  the  great  world  as 
though  she  were  not  afflicted  with  the  sad- 
dest infirmity,  forgetting  this  infirmity  as  far 
as  she  could,  and  causing  it  to  be  forgotten 
by  others  by  force  of  her  address  and  agree- 
ableness.  Rising  late  and  turning  night  into 
day,  giving  suppers  a^er  own  apartment  or 
supping  out,  she  had  w  familiar  friends  the 
President  Renault,  Pont  de  Veyle,  the  Choi- 
seuls,  the  Mar^chales  de  Luxembourg  and  de 
Mirepoix,  and  others  too  numerous  to  mention. 
This  was  about  1 765.  In  the  autumn  of  that 
year  there  arrived  in  Paris  an  Englishman 
most  distinguished  by  his  cleverness  and  wit. 
This  was  Horace  Walpole,  and  with  that 
name  is  bound  up  the  great  literary  and 
most  romanesque  event  of  Madame  ^u  Def- 
fand's  life.  The  kind  old  lady  was  instantly 
smitten  with  the  bold,  lively,  ingenuous,  and 
vivid  character  of  Walpole,  so  unlike  any 
thing  she  had  encountered  for  half  a  century. 
She  found  in  our  countryman  all  the  qualities 
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Bbe  admired,  and  this  lady,gu«  n*avait  jamais 
aimi  d^amour — this  lady,  whose  feelings  were 
caprices  without  a  touch  of  romance — who, 
in  the  matter  of  friendships,  even,  had  only 
three  serious  ones  in  her  life,  two  of  which 
were  with  women  and  in  one  of  which  she 
was  deceived  —  this  satirical  and  mocking 
lady  suddenly  became  tender,  excited  as  weu 
as  pleased,  with  an  active  and  passive  solici- 
tude for  Horace,  in  a  word,  with  a  grande  pas- 
sion which  set  her  beside  herself.  Blind,  and 
at  sixty*  eight  years  of  am  she  found  a  void 
in  her  heart  until  the  vaeKit  place  was  filled 
by  an  Englishman  who  was  young  enough 
to  be  her  son,  for  he  had  not  yet  attained  his 
fiftieth  year — an  Englishman  sought  after  and 
mixing  in  the  youngest,  the  best,  and  the 
most  fashionable  society  of  the  day. 

The  correspondence  of  Horace  Walpole 
with  Madame  du  Defifand  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  books  in  the  French  language. 
The  capricious  and  fantastical  owner  of 
Strawberry  Hill,  writing  of  Madame  du 
Defifand^  in  1769,  says: 

At  seventy-three  she  has  the  same  liveliness 
and  fire  as  at  twenty-three.  She  makes  couplets, 
sings  them,  and  remembers  every  thing,  and  en- 
joys every  thing.  As  lively  in  her  impressions  as 
Madame  de  Sevign6,  (what  praise,  remarks  Saint 
Beave,  in  the  mouth  of  Walpole,)  she  has  none 
of  her  prejudices,  but  a  more  universal  taste. 
With  the  frailest  of  bodies,  her  vital  energies 
enable  her  to  lead  a  life  which  would  very  soon 
kill  me  if  I  lived  here.*  If,  for  instance,  we  re- 
turn at  one  in  the  morning  from  supping  in  the 
country,  she  proposes  to  yon  to  take  a  turn  on 
the  Boulevards,  or  at  the  fair,  because  it  is  too 
early  to  go  to  bed. 

There  are  «o  letters  that  throw  a  more 
curious  light  on  the  history  of  Louis  XV.  and 
the  earlier  years  of  Louis  XVI.'s  reign  than 
those  of  Madame  du  Deffand. 

It  is  truly  remarked  by  M.  Gustave 
Planche,  the  title  of  whose  volumes  we  have 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  that  the 
judgments  of  M.  St.  Beuve  have  changed  in 
reference  to  some  of  the  persons^  whom  he 
criticises,  and  in  no  instance  more  so  than  in 
the  case  of  M.  Chateaubriand.  This  is  un- 
questionably so,  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  when  M.  St.  Beuve  spoke  of  the  •'  Mfe- 
moires  d'Outre-Tombe,"  in  1834,  twenty 
years  ago,  he  had  only  heard  certain  por- 
tions of  them  read  at  the  house  of  Madame 
R^camier  at  Abbaye-aux-Bois,  and  that  since 
then  the  whole  work  has  been,  published  to 
^e  world  in  all  the  permanence  of  print. 
The  critic  has  since  become  older  and  wiser. 
He  judges  the  eight  volumes  in  his  study 


alone,  without  the  illusions  of  wax  lights  and 
flowers,  and  the  presence  of  the  crime  de  la 
crim£  of  that  society  which  used  to  cluster 
round  the  beautiful  Madame  R6camier. 

The  fact  really  is,  that  these  memoirs  of 
Chateaubriand  have  not  had  the  vogue  that 
was  expected.  They  were  so  much  talked 
of  before  the  publication,  and  so  much 
pufifery  was  used  concerning  them,  that  the 
public  was  disappointed  Add  to  this  that 
the  volumes  appeared  about  the  period  of 
the  Revolution  of  1848,  and  were  continued 
through  1849,  when  the  productions  of 
younger  candidates  for  literary  favor,  such 
as  "  Les  Confidences,"  of  Lamartine,  were  in, 
the  market.  Admitting  the  talent,  grace, 
and  eloquence  with  which  the  volumes  are 
written,  the  world  has  felt  that  there  is  in 
them  a  pervading  personality  and  egotism, 
a  vanity  and  self-glorification  which  appear 
inseparable  from  the  nature  of  Chateaubriand. 
Side  by  side  with  noble  touches — with  pas- 
sages of  magical  grace,  suavity,  and  pathos, 
there  are  wretched  puerilities  and  exhibitions 
of  the  most  contemptible  vanity  and  the  most 
tawdry  taste.  In  style,  like  almost  all  the 
great  masters,  Chateaubriand  has  many  man- 
nets,  but  it  seems  to  be  on  all  hands  agreed 
that  his  best  literary  manner  was  from  1809 
to  1811,  the  epoch  of  **  Les  Martyres"  and 
"L'ltineraire.'^ 

Another  reason  why  the  *•  M^moires 
d'Gutre-Tombe"  are  unpopular  is,  that  the 
writer  treats  somewhat  mercilessly  his  con- 
temporaries, whilst  the  fine  and  the  noble 
part  is  always  reserved  for  Chateaubriand 
himself. 

Men  of  letters  are  scarcely  better  dealt 
with  than  political  men  in  the  memoirs :  in 
fact,  the  personality  and  egotism  of  Chateau- 
briani  were  all-absorbing.  Aut  Ccesar  aut 
nullus  is  his  motto  under  every  form  of  go- 
vernment. He  says,  quite  roundly  speaking 
of  himself,  la  ^gitimiU  ou  la  Eepuhliqtie ; 
Premier  Min 
dans  Vautre. 


la  Mi 


Premier  MiniJlmdans  rune  ou  bien  dictateur 


It  should  also  be  observed,  notwithstand- 
ing all  his  fine  phrases  about  democracy » 
liberty,  etc.,  that  Chateaubriand  is  ever  an 
arbtocrat  at  heart.  He  has  a  peculiar  plea- 
sure and  pride  in  unfolding  his  pedigree  and 
muniments  of  ancient  title,  and  in  telling  us 
that  his  father  and  brother  believed  they  were 
younger  branches  of  the  Dukes  of  Brittany. 
As  emigi-ant,  as  royalist,  as  writer,  as  debater, 
as  ambassador,  you  have  always  before  you  the 
unmistakable  egotist  who  commences  every 
other  sentence  with  the  personal  probisun  I. 

The  memoirs,  to  use  tne  words  of  George 
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Sand  in  a  familiar  letter  to  a  friend,  are  full 
"de  grandes  poses  et  de  draperies.^*  In 
the  depths^  of  his  humility  and  assumed 
modesty^  you  can  see  that  Chateaubriand  is 
proud  at  heart.  Independently  of  this,  he  is 
full  of  inconsistencies,  political  and  moral. 
In  the  very  next  pages  to  those  in  which  he 
chaunts  an  lo  triumphs  for  that  invasion  of 
Spain  in  1823  which  he  calls  his  Spanish 
war,  he  hoasts  of  beincr  and  would  pass  him- 
self off  as  the  most  liberal  minister  of  the 
Restoration.  Like  almost  all  Frenchmen, 
young  and  old,  Chateaubriatid  speaks  in  his 
memoirs  of  his  various  flames,  but  in  these 
recitals  there  is  a  double  fatuity — the  fatuity 
of  being  still  considered  dans  sa  premiere 
jeunesse,  and  also  the  other  folly  of  being 
adored  and  worshipped  by  the  sex  on  ac 
count  of  his  literary  renown.  There  may  be 
a  little  cynicism,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
truth  in  the  remark  of  M.  St.  Beuve,  that  it 
was  not  the  affection  of  this  or  that  object 
that  Chateaubriand  sought,  it  was  the  sou- 
venir— the  dream — the  worship  of  his  cher- 
ished youth,  which  had  long  passed  away, 
but  which,  like  many  old  fools,  he  believed 
to  be  eternal. 

Chateaubriand  tells  us  little  of  his  inner 
life  in  these  eight  volumes  of  "M^moires 
d'Outre  Tombe.  But  when  in  Paris,  that 
mode  of  life  was  well  enough  known  to  all 
men  who  lived  somewhat  in  the  world.  The 
day  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand  was  divided  into 
a  regular  series  of  stations,  to  use  a  word 
taken  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  So 
long  as  he  could  move  about  with  cane  in 
hand,  a  flower  in  his  button-hole,  and  the 
ruffles  of  his  shirt  artistically  disposed,  he 
passed  from  one  to  two  o'clock  in  such  a 
house — from  two  to  three  in  such  another, 
from  three  to  four,  such  another,  till  th#  mo- 
ment arrived  that  he  made  a  kind  of  official 
representation  and  parade  in  the  open  air. 
In  the  evening  he  never  wenM)ut,  dedicating 
that  portion  of  the  day  to  IMRdame  de  Cha- 
teaubriand, who  made  him  dine  with  old 
Rovalists,  with  preachers,  bishops,  and  arch- 
bishops. 

The  judgment  which  M.  St.  Beuve  passes 
on  Chateaubriand  as  a  political  man  is 
severe,  but  it  is  merited.  The  man  who 
in  early  life,  writing  of  Chamfort,  remarked, 
^Je  me  suis  toujours  etonne  qu'un  komme  qui 
avait  tant  de  connaissance  des  hommes  eut  pu 
ipouser  si  chaudement  une  cause  quelconque," 
could  not  have  entertained  any  very  fixed  prin* 
ciples.  This  senUment,  written  at  an  early 
A^^,  gi^^  the  measure  of  Chateaubriand's  con- 
viotiont.    In  1800  he  reentered  France  as 


a  returned  emigrant,'  and  frankly  rallied  to 
the  Consulate.  In  the  preface  to  the  first 
edition  of  the  ^  G6me  du  Christianisme,'*  in 
a  passage  afterwards  suppressed,  Bonaparte 
is  compared  to  Cyrus.  Yet  this  was  the 
man  who  waged  war  to  the  knife  against 
that  same  Bonaparte  in  his  famous  pamphlet 
"  de  Bonaparte  et  des  Bourbons,"  published 
in  1814.  From  the  day  he  embraced  the 
Restoration,  he  had  nothing  but  hatred  and 
obloquy  to  bestow  on  the  fallen  government. 
Nor  was  his  conducMkmder  the  RestoratioQ 
consistent:  His  political  life  from  1814  may 
be  divided  into  three  epochs — the  period  of 
pure  Royalism,  extending  from  the  30th  of 
March,  1814,  to  the  6th  of  June,  1824 — the 
Liberal  period,  from  the  6th  of  June,  1824, 
the  day  of  his  dismissal,  down  to  the  fall  of 
the  Restoration — and  thirdly,  the  period  of 
Royalism  and  of  Republicanism  after  July, 
1830,  when  Chateaubriand  salved  over  lus 
conscience  in  saving  to  the  Duchess  of  Herri, 
"  Voire  Jils  est  mon  roi,'*  simultaneously  giv- 
ing one  hand  to  Carrel  and  the  other  to  De 
Beranger.  with  a  view  to  cpnciliate  the  future 
Republic.  To  explain  these  contradictions, 
as  M.  St.  Beuve  suggests,  one  must  have  re- 
course to  the  literary  and  political  character 
of  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  which  was  the 
essential  and  fundamental  portion  of  his 
nature. 

Above  all  things  Chateaubriand  loved 
popularity ;  it  was  his  idol  as  much  as  liter- 
ary renown ;  and  both  passions  combined,  the 
love  of  popularity  and  the  desire  for  literary 
renown,  constantly  compromised  his  charac- 
ter as  a  political  man.  M.  de  Viliele,  a 
sagacious  and  most  able  and  practical  man, 
said  of  him,  **Onne  peut  gouverner  avee  hii 
ni  sans  lui*'  M.  St.  Beuve  justly  blames 
Chateaubriand  for  many  of  tli^  revelations 
made  in  bis  memoirs  touching  living  men. 
This  he  attributes  to  the  combination  of  the 
literary  and  political  character  found  in  the 
same  man.  The  observaticm  is,  we  think, 
unjust  to  literary  men.  It  is  to  the  vanity  , 
of  Chateabriand  that  this  error  is  to  be  traced, 
and  not  to  the  accident  of  his  being  a  man  of 
letters.  M.  St.  Beuve  contrasts  the  reserve, 
prudence,  and  caution  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in 
reference  to  the  publishitig  of  his  posthumous 
memoirs,  with  the  indiscretion  of  Chateau- 
briand. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Sir 
Robert  was  all  his  life  a  cautious  and  prudent 
man,  qualities  seldom  found  allied  with  a 
genius  like  that  Of  Chateaubriand. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  the  necessity 
of  writing  on  every  Monday  on  a  criUoal 
subject  has  occasionally  taxed  Uie  ingeautty 
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of  M.  St  Beave*  more  especially  when  there 
was  a  dearth  of  new  books.    This  may  have 
b^n  8o,  and  probably  it  was  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  oar  eritic  dedicates  an  article  to 
the  Duke  de  Broglie.     Not  that  there  is  any 
reason  why  the  duke  should  not  be  sketched 
and  spoken  of,  for  he  is  not  only  a  learned 
man,  a  man  of  letters,  an  author,  a  politician, 
and  a  statesman,  but  one  of  the  most  uni- 
versally respected  characters  in  all  France. 
Boyer-Collard,  a  man  highly  respected  him- 
self, used  in  his  latter  days  to  say,  that  there 
was  nothing  so  rare  in  France  as  a  respected 
m»m ;  yet,  if  he  returned  to  this  earth  now, 
he  would  perceive,  aker   two  revolutions, 
WMch  he  did  not  live  to  witness,  that  the 
Duke  de  Broglie  is  as  much  respected  as  he 
would  have  been  in  the  best  days  of  French 
history.    The  Duke  is  the  only  thinker  of  his 
race.     He  has  been  all  his  life  a  reading,  a  re- 
flective, and  a  laborious  man.   Every  morning 
of  his  life,  as  well  now  in  his  seventieth  year 
as  when  he  was  younger,  he  sets  himself 
down  in  his  study  to  read,  to  write,  or  to  re- 
flect on  some  subject  or  subjects  which  he 
has  in  hand.     It  is  not  wonderful  that  a 
personage  with  such  remarkable  aptitude  for 
labor  and  so  good  a  memory,  is  enabled  to 
enjoy  the  literature  of  the  principal  nations 
of  Europe  in  the  original  languages.     The 
Duke  de  Broglicf  reads   English,  German, 
Italian,   and   Spanish,   with    equal  facility. 
Though  he  served  the  Empire  in  a  civil  ca- 
pacity, he  never  was  deceived  or  ^azsled  by 
it,  or  believed  that  such  a  form  of  govern- 
ment contained  within  itself  the  seeds  of 
stability.      In  1809,  he  entered  as  auditor 
into  the  council  of  state,  and  became  intend- 
ant  and  administrator  in  Hungary,  (^|Atia, 
aM  the  Illyrian  provinces.     He  subsei^Rtly 
passed  some  time   in   Spain  as  secretary-- 
general  of  of  the  Freach  administration.     In 
1812,  he  was  attached  to  the  embassy  to 
Warsaw,  next  (o  the  Viennese  embassy,  and 
be  accompanied  the  Count  Louis  de  Nar- 
bonne  to  the  Congress  of  Prague.     In  the 
interview  which  the  young  De  Broglie  bad 
with  Napoleon,  it  would  appear  that  the  de- 
fects of   that   extraordinary  man    made   a 
greater  impression  on  him  than  his  remark- 
aUe  qualities.    In  1816,  the  Duke  married 
the  daughter  of  Madame  de  Stael.     He  had 
tbfe  misfortune  to  lose  this  estimable  woman 
in  the  year  1838. 

As  a  politician  M.  de  Broglie  is  truly 
described  by  M.  St.  Beuve  as  libiral  (Tin- 
stinet  ei  au  fond:  No  doubt  events,  and> 
above  all,  the  events  of  the  last  six  years, 
banFe  conijiderably  modified  M.  de  Broglie's 


opinions;  but  it  ought  to  be  re&embered 
that  before  the  revolution  of  1830,  and  under 
the  elder  branch,  the  duke  struggled  and 
labored  for  every  opinion  prized  by  constitu- 
tional Englishmen.     His  earliest  speeches 
and  opinions  identified  him  with  the  gawh$. 
On  all  questions  of  individual  liberty  and  the 
liberty  of  the^  press,  he  was  uniformly  on  the 
right  Ride.     He  brought  to  the  consideration 
of  these  questions  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the   subject — a   familiar  acquaintance  with 
history,  and  the  large  views  of  a  statesman. 
His  studies  have  ranged  ever  a  multitude  of 
topics,  and  he  is  one  of  those  men  who  love 
to  trace  principles  to  their  source.     In  the 
tone  of  his  mind  and   the  character  of  his 
influence,  ■  the  Duke  de  Broglie  somewhat 
resembles  our  own  Marquis  of  Lansdowne. 
There  is  something  eminently  judicial  and 
dignified  in  his  bearing.     There  is  nothing  of 
vehemetce  of  passion,  or  of  personality  in  his 
oratory.    He  enlightens  and  instructs  rather 
than  enflames  his  auditory,  and  appeals  rather 
to  their  understanding  than  to  their  feelings. 
He  has  written  a  good  deal  in  "La  Elevue  Fran- 
gaise,"  and  has  ever  taken  a  zealous  interest  in 
the  slavery  question.    He  was  named  commis- 
sary of  the  French  government  to  arrange  with 
Dr.  Lushington  the  question  of  the  final  ex- 
tinction of  slavery,  and  for  the  last  six  months 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  he  worthily 
represented  that  monarch  at  our  own  court. 
Under  the  Provisional  Government  the  ac- 
cepted no  functions,  and  he  was  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Constituent  Assembly.     But  he 
was  elected  to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  in 
which   he  exercised  considerable  influence, 
though  he  never  spoke.      Since  the  2d  of 
December,  1851,  M.  de  Broglie  has  tempo- 
rarily withdrawn  from  public  life,  awaiting 
with  a  firm  hope  the^  period  when,  on  the 
restoration  of  constitutional  government,  he 
may  creditably  take  a  part  in  the  management 
of  public  aflairs. 

There  is  no  living  writer — perhaps  there 
never  was  at  any  time  in  France — a  writer 
who  more- embodied  in  his  works  the  senti- 
ments, feelings,  prejudices,' and  passions,  of 
his  countrymen  than  De  B^ranger.  This  is 
one  of  the  reasons  of  his  almost  miraculous 
popularity.  The  pieces  of  this  wonderful 
ckan^onnier,  as  he  calls  himself,  are  as  much 
relished  in  the  chateau  as  in  the  chaumiere^ 
in  the  ladies'  boudoir  as  in  the  *grmier  ou 
Vim  est  81  him  a  vingt  tins.'  M.  St.  Beuve 
has  written  two  criticisms  on  De  B6ranger — 
one  in  1 835,  in  the  Portraits  Contemporains^ 
and  the  other  in  1850,  which  is  now  before  us. 
The  critic  does  not  deny  that  they  somewhat 
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differ,  but  he  nsks  candidly  and  fairly  whe-  | 
iher  one  is  not  to  correct  and  modify  one's  ^ 
impressions  and  judgment  by  age  and  by 
experience.     Assuredly  that   is  a  privilege 
which  no  one  will  deny  M.  de  St.  Beuve. 
He  has  exercised  such  a  privilege  judiciously 
in  the  case  of  Chateaubriand  and  Lamai  tine. 
But    these   eminent  men   published   works 
unworthy  of  their  former  fame  between  1830 
and  1850,  whereas  De  B6ranger  has  written 
nothing  since  M.  St.  Beuve  first  criticised 
him  in  1835.     As  De  B^ranger  was  in  1836, 
so  he  was  in  1850 ;  so  that  there  was  certainly 
'  less  justification  for  the  criiical  remarks  on 
the  great  chansonnier  than  in  reference  to 
the  two  other  eminent  Frenchmen.    Far  are 
we  from  saying  that  De  B6ranger  is  .faultless. 
There  are.  inequalities  and  feebleness  in  cer- 
tain of  his  pieces.     Some  of  them  are  distin- 
guished, to   use   the  epith^t   of  a  learned 
ucademician,  by  sicheresse,  and  others  of  them 
by  obscurity.     But  on  the  whole  his  strains 
are  eminently  national  and  popular ;  they  are 
distinguished  by  alternate  tenderness,  pathos, 
and  fire, — by  an  ardent  love  of  liberty  and 
independence,  and  a  hatred  of  tyranny  and 
oppression.     There  is  not  a  Frenchman  who 
has  fought  the  battles  of  France  in  any  coun- 
try in  Europe  or  out  of  it,  who  does  not  feel 
his  blood  tingle,  and  his  spirit  and  soul  and 
heart  rise  wiihin  him  as  he  reads  La  Vivan- 
dihe,  Le  Cinq  Mai,  VAveugU  de  Bagnokt^ 
L'JSxile,  La  Retour  dans  la  Patrie,  and  other 
songs,  in  which  De  B^ranger  makes  allusion 
to  the  military  glory  of  his  country.     When 
it  is  considered  that  this  gifted  being  never 
drank  of  the  milk  of  the  schools,  and  made 
himself  what  he  is — the  glory  of  France,  and 
the  wonder  of  men  in  so  many  nations — his 
genius  will  appear  the  more  remarkable. 

The  history  of  De  B6ranger  is  a  curious 
one,  and  we  may  be  pardoned,  notwithstand- 
ing the  limited  space  within  which  we  are 
confined,  for  entering  a  little  into  detail.  Like 
Moli^re  and  others  of  the  greatest  geniuses 
of  France,  he  was  born,  seventy-four  years 
ago,  in  Paris,  in  the  house  of  his  father  and 
old  grandfather,  an  honest  tailor  of  the  Rue 
Montorgueil.  The  abode  in  which  he  was 
cradled  and  first  saw  the  light  no  longer  ex- 
ists, for  it  was  one  of  those  houses  recently 
thrown  down  to  make  place  for  the  Marcki 
aux  Huitres.  Till  the  boy  was  nine  years  of 
age,  he  remained  with  his  father  and  grand- 
father, and  led  the  life  of  a  veritable  ffaminde 
Paris.  After  the  taking  of  the  Bastille,  an 
event  which  he  celebrated  in  song  forty  years 
afterwards  in  the  prison  of  Ste.  Pelagie  or  La 
Force,  De  B^ranger  was  sent  from  Paris  to 
Peronne  to  the  care  of  an  aunt,  a  sister  of 


his  father,  who  kept  a  small  inn  in  the  fau- 
bourg of  the  town.     This  good  woman  had 
somewhat  to  do  with  the  development  of  his 
faculties,  for  she  put  in  tbe  boy's  hands  a 
few   booli^B    purchased   at    random,  among 
which  were  a    Telemachtis  and  some  odd 
volumes  of  Racine   and  Voltaire,      In   his 
fourteenth  year  he  was  placed  as  an  appren- 
tice with  a  printer  of  Peronne,  and  there, 
working  at  case,  studied  the  structure  and 
harmony  of  his  native  language,  of  which  he 
ultimately  became  bo  consummate  a  master. 
At  seventeen  years  old  the  young  man  re- 
turned to  his  father's  house  at  Paris.     He 
had  not  been  more  than  a  month  in  the  capi- 
tal when  some  vague  idea  of  authorship  toft 
possession  of  his  mind.     He  first  sketched  a 
species  of  satirical  comedy,  in  which  effemi- 
nate men  and  masculine  women  were  ridi- 
culed ;  and  anon  tried  his  hand  at  an  epic 
poem,  called  Clovis,  an  unfruitful  product, 
on  which  he  spent  much  time  and  labor.    All 
this  while  the  young  man  felt  the  extreme  of 
penury,  and  was  hard  put  to  it  for  a  subsist- 
ence.    He  had  serious  thoughts  of  turning 
his  steps  towards  Egypt,  whither  a  young 
general,  the  favorite  of  fortune,  had  wended 
his  way;  but  he  was  dissuaded  from  this 
project  by  a  member  of  the  expedition  who 
had   returned   to  France.      Meanwhile  the 
young  author  had   forwarded  some  of  hie 
verses  to  Lucien   Bonaparte,   who.  at  once 
authorized  the  modest  chansonnier  to  receive 
for  his  own  account, the  pension  to  which  the 
generous  donor  was  entitled  from  the  Insti- 
tute.    This  was  a  helpful  aid  in  a  pinching 
crisis.     Nor  did  the  good  offices  and  works 
of  Lucien  cease  with  this  generous  act.     He 
put  ^  B6ranger  into  communication  with 
Lan<4P,  who  employed  him  on  the  Annatts 
du  MzLsee,  of  which  De  B6ranger  contributed 
five  volumes.     He  also  recommended  him  to 
Arnault,  who  employed  the  humble  young 
man  as  copying  and  forwarding  clerk  at  the 
Secretariat  de  V  UniversiU.     In  this  position 
De   B^ranger  remained   full   twelve  years, 
scribbling  with  government  pens  and  govern- 
ment ink  on   govemment  paper.  La  Ouu- 
driole,  Fretilhn,  Le  Roi  d'  Yvetot,  &c.     At 
the  end  of  this  period  he  stood  next  to  or  on 
a  level  with  Disaugiers,     But  the  success  of 
Les  Gtietix  and   Les  Infidelith  de  Lisette 
raised  him  to  the  very  highest  rank.     He 
was  received  at  the  Caveau  with  open  arms 
as  the  first  lyrist  of  France.     After  the  ap- 
pearance of  Le  Dieu  des  Bonnes  Gens,  the 
famous  Etienne*  of  the  ihnsUtuUonnel  gave 

*  For  an  aooount  of  Etienne  eee  British  Quarterlf 
Beview,  Na  YL,  Artiole,  **  Joumalism  in  FranM.'' 
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a  dinner  in  his  bonor,  to  which  some  of  the 
ablest  men  were  invited ;  and  the  host  and 
bis  company  bailed  him  as  the  man  who  had 
raised  the  chanson  into  the  dignity  of  the 
ode.  The  first  complete  collection  of  the 
chansons  was  made  and  published  in  1821'. 
There  now  wanted  but  prosecution  and  pun- 
ishment, the  admirers  of  B^ranger  woi^ld 
say — and  they  are  millions — but  persecution 
and  martyrdom  to  make  the*  song-wriler  the 
greatest  and  most  popular  man  in  France. 
He  obtained  prosecution  and  persecution. 
Though  most  ably  defended  by  Dupm  in 
1821,  he  was  sentenced  to  three  months' 
imprisonment.  The  edition  of  1825  escaped 
the  vigilance  of  the  law  officers  of  the  crown. 
But  the  edition  of  1828  procured  for  its 
author  a  sentence  of  nine  months*  imprison- 
ment. These  nine  months  were  months  of 
ovation  and  triumph  for  De  Beranger.  Not- 
withstanding the  requisitories.  of  partisan  at- 
torney-generals, and  the  fulminations  of  pas- 
sionate, partial,  and  reactionary  judges,  all 
Paris— all  Frante  went  to  visit  the  captive 
poet.  The  beauty,  the  bravery,  the  elo- 
quence, the  grace,  the  wisdom,  the  wit,  and 
the  enthusiastic  youth  of  the  capital  and 
provinces,  day  after  day,  jostled  and  disputed 
for  the  honor  of  placing  crowns  of  flowers  on 
his  head,  or  of  laying  at  the  feet  of  the 
chansonnier  every  species  of  creature  com- 
forts. Grapes  and  pines  of  the  finest  flavor 
— wines  of  the  rarest  vintages — vegetables 
of  the  earliest  season — and  all  that  earth  and 
sea  affords  of  delicacies,  were  poured  on  De 
B6ranger  in  almost  pitiless  profusion.  Books 
in  the  richest  bindings,  engravings  of  the  best 
masters,  were  lavished  on  him.  Never  was 
the  truth  of  the  lines, 

*'  Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 
Nor  iron  bars  a  cage,' 

more  fully  verified.  Each  and  every  day  he 
had  a  levy  of  visitors.  His  imprisonment 
augmented  fifty-fold  his  popularity,  already 
very  great,  and  redoubled  his  ardor  and  bold- 
ne»  in  the  good  cause.  He  married  all  the 
finest  souvenirs  of  the  first  half  century  of 
his  existence  to  immortal  verse ;  derided, 
sneered  down,  and  exposed  the  faults  and 
crimes  of  the  government,  and  defended 
human  liberty  and  humanity  itself,  with  a 
poetic  and  religious  zeal,  the  result  of  a  pro- 
found conviction  and  of  an  honest,  fervid  na- 
ture. Sometimes  his  strains  were  full  of  pathos 
■adness,  sometimes  gay  and  mocking,  some- 
times sparkling  and  lively  as  a  glass  of  At 
wumtseux.      But  whether   gay  or    grave. 


whether  lively  or  tender,  De  B6ranger  al- 
ways touched  the  inmost  fibre  of  the  national 
heart  of  France.  De  Beranger  possesses  the 
honhommie  of  Montaigne  and  La  Fontaine. 
Like  these  great  and  eminently  French  au- 
thors, he  sometimes  throws  his  own  indivi- 
viduality  before  his  reader ;  but  the  personal 
pronoun,  in  his  case,  is  never  unpleasing,  for 
you  feel  that  it  is  not  introduced  from  egre- 
gious vanity,  as  in  the  case  of  Chateaubriand. 

De  B6ranger  hailed  with  joy  the  revolution 
of  18^0,  and  celebrated  its  results,  here  and 
there,  in  half-a-dozen  strophes  which  live  in 
the  memories  of  Frenchmen  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe.  In  1833  he  gave  to  the  public 
a  new  collection  of  songs,  generally  of  a 
more  grave  and  serious  character  than  the 
two  first  volumes.  Since  1833  or  1834  he 
has  published  nothing,  we  believe,  but  a  song 
written  for  Chateaubriand,  at  the  request  of 
the  ex  minister.  Our  readers  are  aware  that 
De  Beranger  is  not  of  the  Academy,  though 
he  might  easily  have  obtained  his  election, 
had  he  made  the  least  effort,  or  expressed 
the  least  desire  to  be  one  of  the  forty.  But, 
independent  in  mind,  and  a  philosopher  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word,  the  poet  desires 
no  pther  title  than  that  of  simple  chanson^ 
nier. 

No  man  in,  France  did  more  than  De 
Bfij^ger  to  bricfg  about  the  republic.  Uni- 
veWti  suffrage  requited  him  by  sending  him 
unasked  to  the  National  Assembly.  But  the 
poet  sought  to  decline  the  honor,  and  im- 
plored the  Assembly  to  accept  his  resigna- 
tion. ''Xhe  burden  is  too  heavy/'  said  he, 
*'  for  my  failing  strength."  The  tender  of 
his  resignation  was  solemnly  and  unanimously 
rejected.  The  poet,  however,  was  not  to 
be  baulked.  He  solemnly  declared  to  his 
friends,  and  gave  under  his  hand,  that  he. 
would  not  continue  to  sit,  and  the  Assembly 
opposed  no  further  obstacle  to  his  retirement. 
On  the  occasion  of  his  taking  his  seat,  he 
was  received  with  acclamations  and  cheers. 
When  it  was  known  that  he  was  resolved  to 
retire,  the  announcement  was  received  with 
manifestations  of  regret.  At  the  period  of 
his  resignation  the  poet  lived  at  Passy.  He 
has  since  transported  his  household  gods  to 
the  Rue  d*£nfer,  in  a  remote  quarter  of  Paris 
not  far  from  the  Luxembourg. 

The  relations  in  later  years  of  Beranger 
with  Chateaubriand,  with  Lamennais,  and 
with  Lamartine,  are  alluded  to  by  M.  St. 
Beuve.  It  must  be  said,  that  these  eminent 
men  sought  the  poet  and  songwriter,  and 
that  the  simple  chansonnier  did  not  make  the 
first  advances.    Of  the  three,  the  most  eager 
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to  cultivate  DeBerAngerwas  Chateaubriand. 
B^ranger,  says  St.  Beuve,  equals  any  one  of 
these  emiDent  men  by  the  richness  of  hrs 
conversation  and  by  the  fertility  of  his  ideas, 
and  he  surpasses  them  ^^par  rinHnuation  et 
Vadrem  du  ditail^ 

B^ranger  is  familiarly  described,  in  a  letter 
of  1846,  by  a  friend  'who  went  to  visit  him, 
as  walking  after  dinner  alone,  in  a  small 
square  garden,  large  as  a  man's  hand,  with- 
out spectacles  on  his  pimpled  face,  young 
in  mind,  lively,  agreeable — ^nay,  charming, 
notwithstanding  his  sixty-six  years,  now  ar- 
rived, by  efflux  of  time,  at  seventy-four. 

Then,  as  now,  De  Boranger  wished  to  play 
the  part  of  adviser  to  all  his  friends.  He 
advised  Chateaubriand  concerning  his  me- 
moirs ;  Lamartine,  concerning  his  health, 
prescribing  for  him  bark;  and  Lamennais, 
concerning  a  legacy  which  he  adrised  ^he 
Abbe  to  renounce.  Bi^ranger,  says  the 
writer  of  the  letter,  in  conclusion,  would  be 
perfect  if  it  were  not  for  one  pretension — 
the  pretension  of  wishing  to  pass  as  the  only 
sage  and  philosopher  of  his  time.  M.  St. 
Beuve  considers  him  as  one  of  the  greatest, 
but  not  the  greatest,  poet  of  our  age.  He 
places  him  in  the  second  group,  with  Burns, 
Horace,  and  La  Fontaine.  Are  these  last, 
however,  in  the  second  group-?  We  thrak 
not ;  and  there  we  are  at  issue  with  M.^. 
Beuve.  Burns,  Horace  and  La  Fontaral, 
says  St.  Beuve,  were  never  the  poets  of  a 


party,  and^  therrfore,  they  are  more  elevated, 
and  of  an  order  more  universal  than  De  Bo- 
ranger. But  De  Boranger  was  never  the 
poet  of  a  party,  but  the  exponent  of  the 
feeling  of  a  nation.  Neither  Horace,  in  his 
epistles,  nor  La  Fontaine,  in  his  fables,  have 
played  the  part  of  flatterer  to  any  vice  or  any 
follj^  But,  has  De  Boranger?  He  baa 
chanted,  and,  if  you  will,  somewhat  too 
mUch  caressed  and  cherished  (he  military 
glory  of  France,  but  Frenchmen  in  general 
call  this  patriotism,  and  an  error  on  virtue's 
side. 

Before  the  time  of  De  Boranger,  the  chan- 
8<m  in  France  was  not  considered  a  literary 
or  poetical  effort.  Gay,  arausinsr,  and  flow- 
ing, it  often  was,  no  doubt.  ^  But  De  Bo- 
ranger threw  into  it « tenderness,  pathos, 
patriotism,  the  finest  sense  and  the  finest 
feeling  in  the  simplest  and  fewest  words.  He 
introduced  into  poetry  the  concision  and  good 
sense  of  Voltaire,  without  any  portion  of  a 
scoffing  or  more  malicious  spirit  than  would 
be  accounted  zestful.  So  long  as  France  is 
a  great  nation,  and  so  long  as  its  language 
endures,  so  long  vrill  the  poetry  of  De  BO- 
ranger  be  read  with  pleasure  and  delight. 

We  would  willingly  dwell  on  other  pass- 
ages in  the  interesting  volumes  of  M.  St. 
Beuve,  but  we  have  UiUy  filled  the  space 
allotted  to  us,  and  must  refer  the  curious 
reader  to  the  volumes  if  he  wishes  to  know 
more  of  their  contents. 


From    Blackwood^!    Magasine. 


EVELYN    AND    PEPYS. 


The  "long  resuKs  of  lime'*  bring  about 
strange  combinations.  Meeting  and  crossing 
each  other  here  and  there  on  their  living 
way,  there  yet  could  be  no  less  likely  union 
in  the  thoughts  of  posterity  or  in  the  history 
of  their  time  than  that  of  the  two  names 
which  head  this  page.  The  most  frank  and 
unreserved  of  autobiographers,  knowing  many 
compunctions  but  no  shame ;  and  the  most 
courtly  and  polished  of  antique  gentlemen, 
perpetually  holding  himself  erect  on  the  poise 
of  natural  self-respect  and  formal  dignity, 
Samuel  Pepys  and  John  Evelyn,  of  all  men 
most  imlike  each  other,  come  4owii  to  us, 


side  by  side.  The  one  unfolds  his  brisk  pa- 
norama, the  other  solemly  exhibits  bis  stately 
picture.  Wicked  human  nature,  always  least 
alive  to  propriety,  looks  respectfully,  but 
witR  a  yawn,  upon  the  one,  but  chuckles 
aloud,  shaking  its  head  for  decorum's  sake, 
with  infinite  amusement  and  unrestrained 
laughter,  over  the  other.  How  the  two  chro- 
niclers might  esteem  their  different  degrees 
of  popularity,  or  if  the  disclosure  of  all  his 
wicKed  ways  would  shame  Mr.  Secretary 
Pepys  at  last,  the  curiosity  which  he  satisfies 
so  frankly  has  no  means  ii  ascertaining  now ; 
but  it  requires  no  great  peuetratioa  to  per- 
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cdve  nhh  wbat  stately  disgust  his  patrician 
companion,  who  leaves  behind  hhn  uothing 
to  be  ashamed  of,  would  tarn  from  thm  wick- 
ed little  impersonation  of  bustle,  vamtj,  and 
spirit,  who  smuggles  alon^  the  solemn  high- 
way of  history  by  the  Lord  of  Wotton's 
ude. 

In  spite  of  all  the  vices  of  the  time,  the 
very  climax  and  culmination  as  it  was  of 
public  riot  and  license,  of  universal  deprav- 
ity and  fashionable  vileness,  it  keeps  its  hold 
strangely  upon  the  imagination,  perhsps,  as 
the  close  of  the  picturesque  in  English  his- 
tory. It  was  hard  to  beUeve  in  domestic  peace 
after  so  long  an  interval  of  broil  and  battle ; 
and  the  unmitigated  disaster  of  the  civil  war, 
and  the  rugged  heroieal  sway  of  the  Common- 
wealth, if  they  braced  the  kingdom  and  its 
people  for  all  imaginable  hardiihips,  left  them 
shiftless  and  imdefended  against  the  ener- 
vating influences  of  luxury.  No  sooner  had 
the  iron  gripe  of  Cromwell  faltered  from  the 
reins  of  state  which  he  alone  could  hold — no 
sooner  had  the  sunny  light  of  holiday  burst 
forth  again  over  a  land  so  long  held  fast  by 
the  stern  claims  of  duty  and  necessity — than 
all  England  yielded  itself  up,  flushed  and  lan- 
guid, to  the  unaccustomed  pleasure.  With 
song' and  story  in  his  tram — with  misfortune 
and  exile  past  to  endear  him  to  the  human 
heart  of  the  nation — with  fluttering  imps,  gay 
in  the  stolen  robes  of  Loves  and  Graces, 
scattering  flowers  upon  his  way,  the  banished 
Charles,  a  youthful  gallant,  burst  gay  upon 
the  fascinated  sight  which  for  many  a  day 
had  forgotten  pageants.  The  traditionary 
splendors  of  Elizabeth,  the  meaner  merry^ 
makings  of  James,  the  austere  magnificence 
of  that  melancholy  Charles  whom  many  hon- 
ored as  a  martyr,  and  all  knew  in  the  majesty 
of  fate  and  sorroVr,  had  links  of  association 
with  this  new  period  which  the  Common- 
wealth altogether  lacked.  The  hereditary 
monarchy  resumed  its  place  with  triumph, 
and  the  king  who  could  speak  of  his  royal 
ancestors  through  many  a  previous  genera- 
tion, grasped  to  the  instmcts  of  the  people, 
in  a  way  which  the  kingliest  man  on  earth, 
being  the  son  of  his  own  deeds  alone,  must 
always  fail  to  do.  The  kingdom  flashed  into 
a  sudden  uproar  of  unreasoning  enjoyment. 
No  one  asked  if  it  was,  after  all,  so  mighty 
a  felicity  for  England  that  the  king  should 
enjoy  his  own  again.  The  country  Uindfold- 
ed  it*elf  with  hearty  purpose  and  good-wi(l> 
and,  breaking  forth  of  all  its  late  restrdnts, 


gave  itself  up  heart  and  tonl  to  the  frolic, 
glad  to  forget  what  went  be^e,  and  unthink- 
ing of  all  that  should  follow  when  its  pranks 
were  done. 

Youth  and  high  spirits  masked  with  a  na- 
tural and  graceful  illusion  the  license  of  the 
court ;  and  so  long  as  the  crowned  head  was 
new  in  its  dominion,  no  ihtrusive  familiarity 
stepped  in  to  draw  aside  the  veil.  The  country, 
whidi  enjoyed  so  thoroughly  its  own  riotous 
festival,  was  perfectly  pleased  to  look  on  with 
indulgent  complacency  on  the  more  prolonged 
rejoicmgs  of  the  king;  a  brisk  activity  of 
pleasure  stirred  the  universal  pulses.  Long 
ago,  one  must  be  idle  if  one  would  be  gay ; 
but  now  there  was  none  of  all  your  sober 
craftsmen  so  constantly  occupied  as  your  nuin 
of  pleasure.  Where  great  aflairs  of  state 
were  deliberated — where  vast  projects  were 
put  forth  by  one  imperial  will  and  executed 
by  many  stout  and  valorous  hands  in  com- 
parative silence — every  comer  was  alive  now 
with  some  device  of  entertainment — some- 
thing to  beguile  and  cheat  the  time,  which 
Cromwell  found  so  short  and  fleeting  for  all 
he  had  to  do ;  and  when  sober  men  began  to 
resume  their  common  life  once  more,  they 
turned  Still  a  smiling  glance  upon  those  gar- 
dens of  Armida,  those  fabulous  bowers  of 
youth  and  luxury  and  royal  pleasure,  which 
enclosed  the  king. 

But,  after  all,  there  is  no  such  wearisome 
thing  in  the  world  as  a  prolonged  unnatural 
holiday.  Capricious  England  grew  tired  of 
its  play — the  dusty  heated  afternoon  eclipsed 
the  fresh  glories  of  the  morning.  The  revels 
that  look^  so  bright  at  first,  began  to  pail. 
It  was  no  longer  the  exuberance  of  youth, 
•but  the  coarse  mirth  of  custom  that  rang  in 
shouts  as  loud  as  ever  from  the  high  places  ; 
and  the  astonished  nation,  stopping  short  in 
its  own  dance,  looked  with  disenchanted  eyes 
upon  the  whirl  of  careless  gayety,  which 
hid  from  royal  sight  and  observation  the  life 
of  the  country  and  the  well-being  of  the  world. 
No  virtuous  man,  were  he  ev^r  so  great  a 
votary  of  the  royal  martyr,  could  contrast 
the  clear  daylight  of  the  great  usurper's  rule 
and  this  hectic  illumination,  without  an  in- 
voluntary sigh  for  the  sovereign  power  which 
was  no  longer  an  honor  and  a  defence  to  Eng- 
land. The  sober  sense  ol  the  nation  sicK- 
enedatthis  heedless  tumult  of  gayety;  all 
that  was  pure  and  honorable  shrank  back  in 
horror  from  the  undisguised  debauchery  of 
these  polluted  palaces;  1^  national  pride 
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was  at  once  offended  an4  humiliated  by  de- 
fenceless coasts,  and  a  presuming  and  unpun- 
ished enemy,  while  rumors  of  French  mflu- 
ence  meanly  submitted  to — of  French  bribes 
still  more  meanly  accepted*— sank  the  once 
worshipped  king  into  the  depths  of  popu- 
lar contempt.  But  there  is  seldom  so  great 
an  evil  in  present  existence  as  to  shut  out  fear 
of  a  greater,  and  the  Duke  of  York,  the  un- 
wise and  unprosperous  James,  was  his  bro- 
ther's guardian  angel.  **  No  one  will  kill  me 
to  make  you  king,"  said  the  Merry  Monarch 
to  his  successor ;  and  it  was  the  greatest  de- 
fence which  remained  to  this  idol  of  the  po- 
pular fancy — this  waster  of  the  most  royal 
gifcs  of  Providence — and  the  strongest  tie 
which  bound  the  undeceived  and  discontent- 
ed country  to  its  failure-  of  a  king. 

Religious  persecution  and  intolerance,  far 
from  chary  of  their  alliance  at  any  time,  took 
kindly  to  the  profane  sovereign,  and  made  no 
scruple  in  using  his  power.  Good,  passive, 
law-obeying  Puritanism,  forgetting  its  old 
usage  of  resistance,  suffered  itself  to  be 
slain  with  edifying  resignation.  And  the 
time-bred  monsters  too— the  Popish  plot, 
fabulous  or  real — the  pseudo  Protestant  plot, 
which  hunted  this  spectre  into  mad  chaos 
and  unbelief— agitated  the  public  mind  with 
fright  and  indignation;  and  heavy  and  real 
disaster  added  its  crushing  and  repeated 
blow.  One  such  event  as  the  Great  Plague 
or  Fire  of  London  seems  enough,  in  ordinary 
course,  for  a  generation  of  men ;  and  we  can 
scarcely  understand  the  strain  of  nerve  and 
courage  which  resisted,  or  the  passive  unre- 
flective  endurance  which  lived  through  such 
overwhelming  calamities.  Nor  only  lived 
through — but,  dancing  on  the  graves  of  pes- 
tilence, and  over  the  ashes  of  destruction, 
spread  its  unwholesome  gay ety  around  with- 
out a  pause. 

Yet,  sparkling  with  profane  wit,  rich  in 
wanton  beauty,  profusely  endowed  with  the 
lesser  talents  which  sparkle  in  their  genera- 
tion more  than  the  great  lights  of  genius, 
there  is  no  period  more  picturesque  m  cos- 
tume, more  animated  in  grouping,  or  more 
pictoral  in  general  light  and  shadow.  Dawn- 
ing Science,  that  has  not  yet  quite  forgotten 
its  old  tricks  of  legerdemain,  but  mixes  up 
the  half- discovered  grandeur  of  its  vast  new 
truth,  with  pranks  of  old  astrology  and  nim- 
ble sleight-of-hand — Art,  that  comes  a  full- 
grown  giant  from  over  the  sea,  holding  up  a 
mirror  by  the  courtly  hands  of  Lely  and 
•Kneller,  to  the  voluptuous  Graces  of  the 
court,  and  overflooding  with  perukes  and 
laced  coats  the  ancestral  picture  galleries  of 


all  England — the  two  great  faculties  of  curi- 
osity and  wonder,  primitive  capacities  almost 
exhausted  in  our  day,  peering  everywhere 
with  a  hundred  eyes;   and,  on  the  other 
hand,  Learning  marching  solemnly  on  to  its 
sum  of  knowledge,  yet  making  itself  a  very 
prodigy   of  industry   and  research,  by  the 
way.     Through  this  and  in  it,  and  through  a 
htindred  little  intricacies  of  official  jobbery, 
of  poHtical   intrigue,  of  private  broils,  and 
match-makings,  flows  such  an  overflowing 
and  abundant  soul  of  energy  as  puts  life  and 
breath  into  the  whole.     A  corrupt  and  self- 
degrading  state,  with  every  element  of  ruin 
in  its  bosom ;  yet  in  such  rude  might  of  vi- 
tality— every  purse  throbbing  with  strength, 
every  vein  full-blooded,  every  muscle  sound- 
that  the  current  of  its  perpetual  activity 
sweeps  our  languid  footsteps  into  it  with  an 
irresistible  attraction — the  stream  hurries  on 
its  course  with  such  a  visible  impetus  of  life. 
And  what  even   the  brilliant    record  of 
Macaulay  cannot  do  for  Dutch  William,  and 
his  austere  and  virtuous  heroism,  a  crowd  of 
self-biographers  have  done  for  the  times  of 
lawless  Charles.     When  the  broad  and  gen- 
eral story  fails,  it  is  rare  that  a  bit  of  sun - 
bright  daguerreotype — a  homely  clear  suc- 
cession of  every  days  threaded  upon  some 
individual  life — is  unsuccessful  m  catching 
the  eye  and  rousing  the  interest ;  nor  is  there 
any  period  so  fertue  in  such  as  this  and  the 
preceding  generation.    The  records  of  Mary 
Hutchinson,  the  wife-like  story  of  Lady  Fan- 
shaw,  and  those  breathings  of  ascetic  piety 
and  meek  devotion,  which  startle  us  so  much, 
from  the  pen  of  a  maid  of  honor  in  the  dis- 
solute court  of  Charles — the  diaries  of  Mrs. 
.  Godolphin — add  touches  of  feminine  nicety 
to  Evelyn's  gentleman-like  chronicle,  and  the 
unparalleled  revelations  of  Mr.  Secretary  Pe- 
pys ;  not  to  speak  of  narratives  less  known — 
the  journals  of  pious  Nonconformists,  and 
sketches  of  personal  experience,  which,  by 
some  necessity  laid  upon  them,  hosts  of  those 
good  people  have  felt  it  their  duty  to  leave 
behind.     We  had  almost  added  to  the  list 
that  person  of  real  flesh  and  blood,  the  citi- 
zen of  London  who  indites  the  true  history 
of  the  Great  Plague  ;  and,  but  that  scoffers 
say  he  is  no  more  to  be  relied  upon  than  the 
redoubtable   Crusoe,  his  brother  and  kins- 
man, no  bit  of  individual  story  throws  more 
light  upon  the  time  than  does  his.     We  can 
spare  it,  however,  in  the  profusion  of  auto- 
biographical riches,  concerning  the  authen- 
ticity of  which  there  can  be  no  dispute;  and 
passing  Master  Defoe  on  the  one  side,  and 
my  Lord  Clarendon,  authentic,  but  ponde- 
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rous,  on  the  other,  there  are  still  abandant 
materials  from  which  to  glean  the  history, 
both  public  and  domestic,  of  this  lively  aad 
animated  time. 

Shut  your  eyes,  gentle  reader !  forget  that 
there  are  steam  engines  and  iron  ways,  re- 
formed Houses  of  Parliament,  public  meet- 
ings, variable  funds,  and  invariable  inconae 
taxes,  in  thfs  working-day  world.  Let  the 
old  sunshine  of  romance  break  upon  you 
through  the  old  rich  foliage  of  that  old  old 
England,  which  was  in  story  and  in  rhyme, 
if  it  never  was  in  the  sober  light  of  every 
day.  Never  Siop  to  inquire  if  the  road  is 
safe  at  night ;  rather  admire  the  antique  pis- 
tols in  this  knave's  holsters,  and  that  stout 
steed  of  his,  which  was  never  intended  to 
run  away,  you  may  be  certain,  if  all  the 
highwaymen  between  Thames  and  Humber 
cried,  "Stand!*'  Stout  rascals  are  those 
riders,  too,  as  good  for  a  blow  as  any  of  their 
inches  who  ride  upon  the  other  side  of  the 
law;  and  with  such  an  escort  the  gilded 
«oach  goes  at  a  leisurely  pace  along  the 
warm  and  sandy  track/threading  the  mazes 
of  shadow  and  sunshine  that  checker  all  this 
quiet  way.  Perhaps  the  worthy  gentleman 
within  is  doing  a  bit  of  his  Sylva,  or  taking 
notes  upon  his  tablets,  or  making  menial 
memorandums  for  his  diary,  which  he  will 
fill  in  when  he  gets  home ;  and  looking  back 
upon  his  composed  and  guiltless  memory, 
such  vistas  of  trim  gardens  rise  to  his  vision, 
tach  a  sheen  of  dazzling  fountains  glitter  in 
the  sun,  such  fair  and  goodly  terraces,  such 
winding  alleys  of  green  shade,  such  artful 
delusions  and  tricks  of  pei*spective  expand 
before  him,  that  these  fair,  bright,  homely 
fields  map  themselves  out  to  his  fancy  in 
labyrinths  and  mazes  of  intricate  art,  and 
nature  smirks  out  of  her  quaintly  fashioned 
livery,  but  keeps  her  bloom  and  her  luxuriance 
still,  and  flings  her  flowers  and  green  leaves  in 
handfols  at  the  feet  of  Evelyn,  in  mockery 
of  all  he  would  do  to  restrain  her  freedom — 
yet  in  loving  mockery  withal.  Not  to  in- 
spect another  newly-completed  and  princely 
garden,  but  to  see  some  "incomparable 
pieces"  of  Titian  or  of  Raphael,  and  to  tell 
the  noble  amateur  of  Grindling  Gibbons  and 
his  wonderful  feats  of  carving,  with  benevo- 
lent purpose  of  enriching  this  humble  genius, 
the  Master  of  Sayes  Court  drives  to  town ; 
ihence  to  kiss  hands  at  court,  perhaps,  and, 
with  pious  horror  and  courtly  curiosity,  to 
become  aware  of  the  unbecoming  pomp  and 
•xtmvagance  of  my  Lady  Castlemaine; 
thence  to  the  Royal  Society,  where  are  many 
enriotts  tricks  of  sdance  strangely  mingled 


and  mixed  up  with  great  discoveries,  to  be 
seen  and  heard  of,  and  where  learned  and 
lordly  dilettantism  does  not  disdain  a  gossip 
now  and  then  to  lighten  graver  discussions ; 
and  thence,  with  encounter  of  many  notable 
names  and  historical  personages  by  the  way, 
to  coach  again,  and  home  at  a  quieter  pace 
along  the  dewy  road,  where  the  laborer 
hastens  to  be  housed  before  nightfall,  and 
the  outriding  knaves  look  to  their  pistols, — 
for  though  the  country  is  quiet,  the  road  has 
no  great  name  by  night. 

Or  if,  most  worshipful  spectator  of  these 
elder  ages,  your  taste  directs  you  to  a  gayer 
scene — lo,  only  a  street  apart,  **  mighty  fine" 
in  the  new  camlet  suit,  whose  bravery  he  en- 
joys with  genuine  delight  and  a  professional 
appreciation,  in  his  new  curled  black  peruke, 
his  eyes  twinkling  with  curiosity,  with  fun 
and  wickedness,  see  Mr.  Secretary  at  his  desk 
in  his  office,  perhaps,  discussing  with  natural 
acuteness  some  matter  of  business,  or  warily 
receiving  a  letter  which  feels  heavy,  but 
which  the  official's  unsuspecting  faculties 
will  take  no  cognizance  of  at  present.  If 
you  have  real  business  to  transact,  and  can 
but  catch  this  twinkling  eye,  you  will  forth- 
with entertain  a  higher  opinion  of  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Pepys ;  for  a  clear  understanding  and 
some  sharp  bits  of  insight  are  in  the  plea- 
sure-loving officer  of  the  Admiralty,  and  he 
does  not  fail  to  despatch  your  affairs  out  of 
hand  with  the  true  economy  of  promptitude, 
having  various  more  pleasurable  engage- 
ments in  his  faithful  memory.  And  now  it 
is  noon ;  perhaps  Mr.  Pepys  has  a  venison 
pasty  at  home,  where  his  wife,  "poor 
wretch,"  grumbles  to  know  of  the  gay  pro- 
gramme of  her  husband's  afternoon,  yet  is 
not  without  projects  of  her  own,  and  is  little 
less  fine  in  her  tabby  gown,  turned  and  newly 
laced,  than  Samuel  himself ;  and  now,  having 
locked  up  our  office  like  a  good  subject  and 
honest  official,  having  dined  with  our  wife  at 
home  like  a  loyal  and  loving  husband,  and 
generally  satisfied  all  the  requirements  of 
duty  and  propriety — now  for  our  own  private 
and  particular  delights.  It  is  odd  if  these 
twinkling  eyes  do  not  make  observations  at 
the  playhouse,  piquant  and  relishing,  of  the 
regnant  Mrs.  Nelly,  or  the  presumptuous  my 
lady,  who  fills  with  scandalized  but  most 
lively  curiosity  a  hundred  lookers-on  more 
scrupulous  than  Mr.  Pepys ;  and  perhaps  a 
little  episode  behind  the  scenes  gives  a  still 
more  piquant  conclusion  to  the  beloved  di- 
vertisement.  Then,  it  may  be,  we  have  a 
stroll  in  the  Exchange,  to  cheapen  gloves  of 
a  famooa  beauty,  who  does  not  disdain  to 
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vend  her  delicate  wares^  embroidered  in  gold, 
to  the  court  gallants^  among  whom  we 
swagger  with  the  best;  and  close  bj  here  is 
some  singular  rarity,  which  may  be  a  fine 
picture,  or  an  old  awful  emblazoned  manu- 
script, an  artful  automaton,  or  a  conjuror,  to 
whom  many-bladed  knives  and  burning  coals 
are  wholesome  daily  fare,  but  which,  what- 
ever it  b,  we  do  not  fail,  with  most  observant 
curiosity,  to  see  and  take  diligent  note  of. 
From  this  we  hasten,  with  still  more  plea- 
surable anticipations,  to  present  to  our  Va- 
lentine the  embroidered  gloves  we  have  just 
purchased  from  the  humbler  beauty,  but 
passing  near  our  own  house,  encounter,  much 
discomfited,  the  French  servant  of  a  Mr. 
Somebody  whom  our  wife  has  had  acquaint- 
ance with  in  France,  and  are  straightway 
overwhelmed  with  a  host  of  suchlike  small 
jealousies  as  we  ourselves  com piaceniiy  com- 
passionate in  our  wife ;  after  which,  though 
on  retummg  home  we  have  a  very  nice  supper 
and  much  music,  playing  on  the  viol  our- 
selves with  great  relish,  and  listening  to  the 
songs  of' our  companions,  we  find  the  day 
somewhat  beclouded,  looking  back  upon  it, 
especially  as  our  wife,  "  poor  wretch*'  no 
longer,  is  discovered  in  high  spirits;  and 
so,  having  posted  our  diary,  **  to  bed,"  with 
more  virtuous  resolutions  for  the  morrow. 

So,  according  to  the  representation  of 
each,  is  the  daily  life  of  John  Evelyn  and  of 
Samuel  Pepys.  A  large  amount  of  business 
somehow  or  other  manages  to  get  transacted 
by  the  bustling  hands  of  tite  pleasure-loving 
secretary ;  and  it  is  wonderful  how  much 
grave  and  decorous  festivity,  sight  seeing, 
and  merry-making,  accumulate  in  the  busy 
days  of  the  lofty  gentleman,  his  neighbor  and 
contemporary,  both  have  their  hands  full 
of  perpetual  negotiations ;  not  a  manoeuvring 
mamma  in  a  fashionable  novel  makes  moie 
matches  than  the  learned  and  courtly  £velyn ; 
and  as  for  Samuel,  his  glory ings  over  one 
successful  enterpiise  of  the  kind,  his  delight 
at  my  lady's  acknowledgment  of  his  cousin- 
ship,  and  bis  tribulations  on  account  of  the 
bashful  bridegroom,  are  as  amusing  as  they 
are  characteristic.  No  modern  glossings  over 
of  the  bargam,  no  sentimentality  of  attach- 
ment or  congenial  feelings,  are  necessary  in 
these  honest  records ;  it  is  enough,  as  well 
for  the  high-principled  Evelyn  as  toi  the  less 
particular  Pepys,  that  the  estates  and  pos- 
sessions of  their  proiegif  are  congenial,  and 
Bffotd  mutual  satisfaction,  whereupon  they 
proceed  with  downright  stnceritv  to  the  less 
important  matter  of  personal  mtrodootion, 
n^r  leave  the  passive  pair,  whom  we.  gaii 


^e^M^rcely  suspect  of  being  the  principal  per- 
formers, till  their  little  drama  <^  a  day  is 
fairly  concluded  with  settlement  signed  and 
responses  given,  and  another  wedding  added 
to  the  rec»M^  of  fate.  Other  negotiations 
besides  these  occupy  the  active  minds  of  the 
contemporaries.  Mr.  Secretary  has  much  in 
his  power,  and  can  procure  contracts,  victual- 
hngs,  shipbuildings,  for  such  honest  crafts- 
men as  recommend  themselves  in  a  due  and 
satitifactory  manner  to  his  humane  or  official 
preference ;  and  Mr.  Evelyn  stands,  a  sort  of 
self-constituted  plenipotentiary  and  ambas- 
sador, between  the  arts  and  their  noble  pa- 
trons— between  the  great  nobleman  who 
does  not  know  the  value  of  his  antiquities, 
and  the  eager  representative  of  learning  who 
would  fain  possess  them;  and,  nobler  and 
better  office  still,  a  voluntary  almoner  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor.  Both  are  men  of  sin- 
gular energy,  brave,  active,  and  full  of  vigor, 
long  livers,  keen  observers,  each  with  an  in- 
sight of  his  own ;  and  whether  we  admire  the 
courage  which  keeps  Mr.  Pepys  in  London 
at  his  post  through  all  the  horrors  of  the 
plague — a  courage  which  he  cannot  help  ad- 
miring himself,  with  a  mixture  of  wonder  at 
his  own  mtrepidity  —  or  the  promptitude 
which  brings  Evelyn  to  court  through  the 
hot  and  perilous  streets  of  the  still  burning 
city,  with  his  "  plot'*  for  a  new  London — it 
is  impossible  to  mistake  the  readiness  for 
emergencies,  the  strength  of  exertion,  and 
quick  perception  of  necessity  which  distin- 
guish these  most  dissimilar  men. 

With  a  stately  bow  of  respect,  owed  fully 
more  to  his  own  importance  than  to  his  au- 
dience, John  Evelyn  presents  himself  to  Uie 
courteous  hearing  of  posterity.  Third  son 
of  Richard  Elvelyn  of  Wottoo,  descendant  of 
sundry  families  and  persons  of  repute,  whose 
names  figure  in  county  lists  and  on  white 
marble  tombstones,  it  would  not  beseem  the 
well' born  and  well-mannered  patrician  to 
burst  upon  us  without  an  mtroduction.  He 
who  at  six  years  old  sits  for  his  picture^  and 
at  a  still  earlier  period  lays  foundation-stones 
of  local  churches,  is  marked  already  by  the 
public  seal  a  small  representative  of  all  con- 
stitutional dignities,  church  and  state;  and  it 
is  by  no  means  difficult  to  realize  the  minia- 
ture man*  or  rather  m'miature  gentleman  and 
courtier,  in  his  little  velvet  coat  and  dainty 
ruffles,  his  cravat  of  point-lace  and  inch  of 
sword.  Yet  there  is  a  satisfaction  in  knowing 
that  little  Evelyn  has  heart  to  be  idle,  after 
all,  and  is  able  to  indulge,  though  soleomly 
and  with  self-reproof,  in  tba.whims  and  erra- 
^Uo  studies  of  youUi.    Farther  onueOihave 
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ereii  dAQQing  and  trifling  added  to  the  cata- 
logue, though  not  without  a  suspicion  that 
all  the  lofty  stripling's  trifling  and  dancing 
are  only  additional  modes  of  perfecting  the 
education  which  is  not  complete  without 
these  lighter  appendages.  Talk  of  modern 
eduealion,  with  all  its  strain  and  all  its  facts 
and  figures !  but  what  is  this  to  the  positive 
coat-armor  of  accomplishment  and  perfec- 
tion in  which  the  youthful  gentleman  of 
King  Charles  I.  was  expected  to  endue  him- 
self?— not  an  easy  working-day  costume, 
flexible  to  ordinary  human  modes  of  opera- 
tion, nor  a  fancy  suit  of  aesthetics  and  phi- 
lanthropies, such  as  does  credit  to  the  youth 
of  leisure  and  wealth  in  these  days,  but  such 
a  pomp  of  buckram  and  embroidery,  such 
wonderful  Admirable  Crichtonism,  such  vir- 
tuosity, that  modern  accomplishments  must 
fall  back  dismayed  before  the  ponderous 
splendor,  and  modern  schoolmasters  —  let 
them  be  abroad  as  much  as  they  will — shrink 
in  conscious  inferiority  from  the  task  of  com- 
peting with  this  ancient  manufacture  of  the 
polished  gentleman — a  curious  production  of 
antique  fashion  and  slow  pace,  it  may  be,  yet 
we  cannot  deny  with  rare  and  noble  qualities, 
and  a  solemn  grace  the  glory  whereof  has 
departed  from  this  realm  of  England  many  a 
day  and  long. 

To  complete  this  weighty  and  tfaborate 
process  of  self- manufacture,  and  not  without 
a  prudent  moti?e,  by  the  way,  of  removing 
himself  from  the  disastrous  scene  of  civil  war, 
wherein,  as  Mr.  Evelyn  wbely  says,  he  and 
his  brothers,  from  the  locality  of  their  estates, 
would  have  but  exposed  themselves  to  certain 
ruin,  without  doing  corresponding  service  to 
the  cause  of  King  Charles,  our  youthful  Pa- 
ladin sets  forth  upon  his  travels,  father  and 
mother  being  dead  by  this  time,  and  the  fa- 
mily home  at  Wotton  become  his  brother's 
inheritance.  After  a  most  stately  and  edi- 
fying fashion  these  travels  are  conducted; 
and  when  he  has  visited  Borne  and  the  great- 
er cities  of  Italy,  Evelyn  returns  to  Paris  to 
marry  a  very  young  and  very  fair  wife, 
daughter  of  the  English  ambassador  there, 
whom  he  has  to  le^ve  very  shortly,  making 
his  will  with  all  ^olenmity,  to  look  after  his 
affairs  in  England.  Aiter  an  absence  of  a 
year  and  a  half,  he  returns  to  Paris,  King 
Charles  of  blessed  memory  being  by  this 
time  the  saint  and  martyr  instead  of  the 
struggling  monarch  of  hia  scattered  party. 
By  and  by,  a  formal  return  of  the  family  is 
flOAde  to  England,  where  they  manage  to  live 
very  comfortably,  as  it  seems^  and  not  without 
mnoh  interehange  of  pleasant  yisitings  and 


occasions  of  rejoicing,  multiplying  and  grow- 
ing rich  during  the  time  of  that  ^^  unn:itural 
usurpation"  which  kept  the  virtuous  Charles 
XL  from  his  father's  throne.  There  is  nothing 
more  remarkable  in  all  contemporary  histo- 
ries of  a  troubled  era  than  the  quiet  tenor 
of  every  day,  which,  after  all,  public  events 
agitate  so  little.  To  see,  msttad  of  the  in- 
tense, engrossing  excitement  which  we  look 
for,  the  busy  plotting  and  perpetual  ferment 
of  so  singular  a  period  of  national  transition, 
and  so  high  a  tide  of  faction  and  party  feel- 
ing, long  lapses  of  quiet  days,  wherein  com- 
mon people  go  about  common  business,  when 
sales  are  made  and  peaceable  marriages,  ba- 
bies born  and  gardens  planned,  when  tra- 
velling gentlemen  have  leisure  to  get  robbed, 
and  virtuoso  ladies  to  make  collections  of 
china,  and  all  the  world  to  go  on  by  the 
hour,  according  to  its  wont,  in  the  calm  un- 
consciousness of  human  custom,  has  a  singu- 
lar effect  upon  the  distant  spectator- vision  of 
posterity^  Good  posterity  of  two  hundred 
years  hezRe,  perusing  with  curious  interest 
these  worn  and  yellow  pages  for  sake  of  the 
inbight  they  may  throw  upon  the  perplexing 
history  of  the  great  Russian  war!  not  a 
doubt  you  will  find  in  the  brown  enclosure 
of  Maga  something  on  the  subject  to  con- 
vince you  that  British  soil  trembles  all  over 
vfith  eager  interest — that  at  board  and  fire- 
side there  is  no  other  matter  worthy  of  dis- 
cussion— that  troops  and  supplies — ^far-away 
movements  of  fleets  and  armies  —  far  -  off 
echoes  of  artillery  and  din  of  battle,  ring 
through  every  household.  Believe  it  not. 
The  howl  of  little  Johannie,  newly  tumbled 
down  stairs,  is  a  much  more  moving  sound 
than  the  Cossack  war-cry  in  the  distant  fight; 
and  not  a  resounding  gun  of  all  these  arma- 
ments shall  thrill  our  domestic  heart  with 
such  potential  horror  as  those  three  sharp 
strokes  at  which,  with  an  instinctive  shudder, 
we  acknowledge  the  presence  of  the  tax- 
cc^lector,  the  most  dread  officer  of  state.  In 
like  manner  yonder  ancient  days  pass  over 
the  heads  of  John  Evelyn  and  Mary  his  wife. 
A  royal  martyr  and  a  royal  exile,  an  *'  un- 
natural usurpation,"  even  a  sequestered 
church,  entirely  fail  to  overthrow  the  natural 
balance.  Daily  human  life,  which  can  make* 
nothing  of  the  seven- leagued  boots  of  history, 
but  must  tread  on  its  ordinary  pace  with  its 
prosaic  ordinary  footings  walks  through  re- 
volutions bhndfolded,  nor  ever  finds  out  what 
burning  coals  it  has  passed  over,  nor  virhat 
pitfalls  it  has  escaped,  till  long  after,  looking 
back  up(m  them  hi  the  light  of  recollection, 
when  many  a  time  the  pulse  quickens  and 
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the  heart  to  perceive  dangers  at  the  time  un- 
known. 

With  no  such  solemn  introduction  aa  his 
more  dignified  contemporary,  Mr.  Secretary 
Pepys  bustles  into  our  presence  on  the  eve 
of  a  new  time.  Left  entirely  in  the  dark, 
hot  only  in  respect  to  the  color  of  hair  and 
stature  of  person  belonging  to  the  paternal 
Pepys,  but  to  the  very  existence  of  such  an 
individual,  Samuel,  spruce,  fuil-grown,  and 
curious,  comes  with  a  sudden  leap  out  of 
chaos  and  the  unknown,  and  reveals  himself, 
no  growth  of  years,  no  proper  little  boy,  and 
much-educated  young  man,  but  an  achieved 
and  complete  personage,  a  fait  accompli  to 
our  admiring  eyes — with  a  wife  and  a  ser- 
vant Jane,  a  faithful  adherence  to  **  my  Lord,'* 
a  place  in  an  office,  a  house  in  Axe  Yard — 
where,  nevertheless,  he  lives  in  the  garret — 
a  suit  with  greU  skirts,  (for  Pepys  is  not 
Pepys  without  his  costume,)  and  a  private 
condition  **very  handsome,  esteemed  rich, 
but  indeed  very  poor."  In  sud^ aspect  is  it 
that  Samuel  Pepys  rises  upon  xlie  horizon, 
a  man  even  then  of  much  business  and  many 
occupations — ^young,  alert,  and  full  of  curi- 
osity, "  a  rising  man,"  as  the  phrase  goes — 
missing  no  opportunity  of  either  advance- 
ment or  emolument,  and  quite  ready  to 
stnke  in  with  the  tide,  howerer  it  may  turn  ; 
not  much  caring,  as  it  seems,  whether  Chtft-les 
Rex  or  Richard  Protector  win  the  day,  so 
that  my  Lord,  and  of  natural  consequence  my 
Lord's  dutiful  and  serviceable  kinsman,  have 
a  sufficiently  good  chince  of  getting  to  the 
lop  of  the  wave. 

^Y  And  by,  the  lesser  stars  and  satellites 
of  Samuel  appear  in  the  firmament.  Not  to 
speak  of  the  poor  wife,  who  burns  her  hand 
.  making  ready  the  remains  of  a  turkey  for  the 
Sunday's  dinner,  and  who  has  rather  a  se- 
cluded life  of  it  in  the  garret  at  this  present 
writing,  but  who  for  the  rest  seems  to  have 
wonderfully  little  to  grumble  at — very  much 
less  than  she  comes  to  have  by- and- by  in 
Samuel's  own  person — and  is  my  dear  wife, 
and  affectionately  considered — there  appears 
the  father,  whom  Samuel  finds  in  his  ''cutting, 
house"  at  his  honest  trade  of  tailor,  and  of 
whom,  with  his  mother,  he  has  a  very  un- 
satisfactory leave-taking  on  his  going  to  sea, 
"  without  having  them  to  drink  or  say  any 
thing  of  business  one  to  another," — a  brother 
John,  who  becomes  visible  as  a  scholar  at 
Paul's  school,  having  his  declamation  over- 
looked and  corrected  for  him  by  Samuel, 
who  is  a  good  brother — another,  Tom,  cur- 
sorily mentioned  afterwards  as  carrying  home 
a  new  ooat  With  silver  buttoos  to  the  rising 


Admiralty  official, — and  sundry  "  cozint," 
who  cross  the  stage  now  and  then,  giving 
and  receiving  dinners,  advices,  and .  such 
matters  of  ordinary  reciprocity.  The  ground 
is  strangely  shifted  in  this  second  family 
group,  from  the  lofty  kinsfolk  of  Wotton  and 
Godstone,  the  ambassador  father-in-law,  and 
magnificent  connections  of  Evelyn  and  his 
wife ;  yet  by  no  means  contemptible  people 
are  these  merry  citizens,  pleasure- loving  and 
feast-giving,  with  their  own  pretensions,  quite 
as  decided,  though  of  a  lesser  order  of  great- 
ness. The  time  is  manifestly  a  crisis,  and 
vexed  with  cross  currents  of  intelligence  from 
every  hand,  poor  good  Richard  Cromwell 
having  broken  down  under  the  weight  of  his 
fathers  truncheon,  the  woeful  Rump  not 
knowing  what  to  make  of  its  dreary  burden 
of  life,  and  General  Monk  advancing  towards 
the  city — a  powerful  but  uncomprehended 
fate,  touching  whose  intentions  the  public 
mind  is  in  great  doubt  and  wonder.  This 
public  mind,  like  Pepys'  own,  seems  to  be 
fully  more  eager  to  hear  of  change  than  act- 
ive to  bring  it  about,  and  waits  with  great 
curiosity  and  eagerness,  as  the  exhausted 
public  mind,  not  fertile  in  expedients,  is  apt 
to  wait  for  the  command  and  leading  of  some 
visible  Influence  great  enough  to  give  author- 
ity to  the  general  wish.  At  the  coffee-house — 
at  thf  House  itself,  where  there  is  an  un- 
deniable "muddle,"  and  nothing  half  so 
grateful  as  coffee — in  Westminster  Hall,  at 
church,  and  in  every  public  place,  all  sorts 
of  rumors  are   to   be  heard  of,  till  rumor 

Srows  almost  weary  of  perpetual  self-contra- 
iction.  About  this  time  occurs  a  pretty 
glimmer  of  picture,  which  shows  that  Samuel 
has  an  eye  for  the  picturesque.  General 
Monk  has  been  appointed  general-in-chief  of 
all  the  forces  in  the  three  kingdoms,  and  there 
is  a  universal  satisfaction,  although  no  other 
positive  changes  seem  to  be  knowni.  In  West- 
minster Hall  Pepys  meets  with  Locke  and 
Purcell,  famous  masters  in  their  melodious 
art,  and  the  three  go  to  a  coffee-house,  where 
they  are  placed  at  windows  overlooking  the 
water.  Before  them  lies  the  Thames,  *'  the 
silent  highway" — not  over- silent,  one  may 
conclude,  in  this  time  of  public  excitement — 
and  full  of  the  swift-shooting  wherries  and 
gay  barges,  more  graceful  to  see  than  coach 
and  omnibus,  which  make  a  constant  com- 
munication between  the  City  and  learned  and 
stately  Westminster.  Purcell  and  Locke  and 
Pepys  himself,  who  is  no  contemptible  muai-' 
cian,  sing  **  brave  songs"  by  the  windows  of 
the  coffee-house.  The  air  tingles  with  the 
joyful  sound  of  bells ;  the  February  af teraoon» 
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tunny  and  red,  shines  on  the  animated  river, 
and,  looking  down  its  gay  and  busy  tide,  the 
chronicler  yys,  "  Here  out  of  the  windows  it 
was  a  most  pleasant  sight  to  see  the  city, 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  with  a  glory 
about  it,  so  high  was  the  light  of  the  bon- 
fires, and  so  thick  round  the  city,  and  the 
bells  rang  everywhere." 

Almost  immediately  my  lord  emerges  from 
the  darkness,  goes  to  sea — ^which  is  to  say, 
lies  in  the  Channel,  waiting  the  turn  of  events, 
— taking  with  him  this  faithful  historian; 
and  finally  has  the  honorable  office  of  bring- 
ing home  the  king.  The  most  noticeable 
thing  in  this  part  of  the  record,  and  the  most 
amusing,  is  the  unfailing  industry  and  pains 
of  Samuel  in  picking  up  all  the  small  per- 
quisites and  fees  pertaining  to  his  office.  His 
"half-piece,"  which  he  gets  from  a  person 
who  would  be  chaplain ;  his  whole  piece  and 
twenty  shillings  in  silver  from  the  captain 
whose  commission  he  draws;  his  various 
droppings  in  of  little  streams  of  revenue ;  his 
addinga  up  and  thanksgivings  for  the  same ; 
together  with  his  simple  delight  in  being 
addressed  as  S.  P.,  Esq.,  and  his  satisfaction 
in  sitting  at  table  with  my  lord,  and  having 
80  much  honor  in  the  fieet.  How  these 
transactions  might  look  at  the  present  day, 
or  if  any  one  above  seventeen  dare  acknow- 
ledge to  his  inmost  heart  a  stray  spark  of 
pleasure  in  the  Esquire  on  the  back  of  a 
fotter,  is  quite  a  different  matter.  Samuel 
Pepys  makes  no  boggling  at  his  official  dis- 
honesty, if  dishonesty  it  was ;  his  vanity  is  so 
simple,  genuine,  and  warm,  that  one  almost 
likes  him  for  it ;  and  we  believe  that  never 
one  of  the  public  whom  he  has  admitted  so 
largely  into  his  confidence,  grudged  him  a 
farthing  of  that  £30  which  Samuel  devoutly 
thanks  Heaven  he  is  "  worth"  on  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  voyage. 

Up  to  the  same  period  of  tinie  his  con- 
temporary has  progressed  in  stately  pros- 
perity— has  become  the  purchaser  of  Say's 
Court,  the  ancestral  property  of  his  father- 
in-htw,  Sir  Richard  Browne ;  the  father  of 
several  children,  and  the  sorrowful  survivor 
of  one  infant  prodigy,  whom  he  calls  the 
light  of  his  life;  has  owned  to  a  human 
thankfulness  in  paying  every  farthing  of 
debts  he  owes ; — ^that  the  immaculate  Evelyn 
should  ever  have  permitted  himself  to  be  in 
debt  seems  the  wonder !  And  now,  having 
taken  an  active  ^art  in  plotting  for  the  Re- 
Btoration,  as  soon  as  thb  was  practicable,  b 
in  high  favor  at  the  restored  Court,  a  friend 
of  both  Charles  and  James,  and  a  most  ioy- 
ful   and   triumphant  sympathiser  in    tni ' 
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changed  fortunes.  Shrewd  Samuel,  who  is 
no  enthusiast,  looks  on  with  a  cooler  eye  of 
observation;  Evelyn  rejoices,  with  stately 
propriety,  but  with  all  his  heart. 

The  beginning  of  the  new  reign  confers 
upon  each  a  public  appointment,  and  here- 
after they  gradually  approach  each  other. 
Pepys,  at  the  close  of  another  year,  has 
made  a  leap  from  his  iS80  to  near  £^00, 
advancing  steadily  to  the  higher  elevation — 
and  Evelyn,  suave  and  courtly,  and  full  of 
devices  for  the  spread  of  the  arts  and  the 
enlightenment  of  the  age,  having  a  ready  eye 
for  all  ingenious,  learned,  and  curious  spirits, 
among  whom  there  can  be  little  doubt  Samuel 
has  an  admirable  right  to  be  placed.  The 
canvas  widens  and  enlarges;  busy  London 
throbbing  with  gay  life  and  energy ;  a  world 
of  new  affairs  in  hand,  a  new  reign  and  a 
youthful  ruler — a  throng  of  foreign  guests 
and  congratulations,  and  a  very  flood  of 
home-returning  >^xiles  open  to  our  view. 
Foremost  on  the  scene  is  the  King— of  whom 
no  dne  as  yet  has  begun  to  speak  evil,  and 
who,  amid  gorgeous  processions,  and  in  the 
splendor  of  hts  ancestral  palace,j  is  still  the 
ideal  type  of  monarchy  to  his  rejoicing  people 
— and  the  Duke,  who  gives  signs  of  vigor, 
honesty,  and  spirit,  and  is  still  an  orthodox 
Protestant,  so  far  as  appearances  go ;  no  time 
yet  for  poor  Cavaliers  to  feel  the  bitter  pangs 
of  disappointment — no  time  for  balked  and 
ruined  creditors  of  the  Crown  to  bewail  the 
unrewarded  misery  of  their  loyal  sacrifices ; 
a  host  of  new  delights  and  new  enterprises 
sprang  into  sudden  being,  and  a  long  retinue 
of  placemen,  after  Pepys'  fashion,  or  per- 
haps after  a  fashion  still  less  honest,  nursing 
their  £80  into  £300,  and  much  contented 
with  the  process.  Rising  men  everywhere 
making  themselves  visible — ^rising  statesmen, 
wits,  philosophers,  and  favorites — and  abun- 
dance of  interest  to  fill  the  public  mind  on 
every  topic,  and  keep  the  busy  throng '  per- 
petually astir. 

Evelyn  has  'already  propounded  to  Mr. 
Robert  Boyle  his  plan  for  a  philosophic  as- 
sembly of  mutual  edification,  and  already 
there  is  w6rd  of  a  youlh  of  incomparable 
genius,  Mr.  Christopher  Wren,  who  is  calling 
new  buildings  into  being  in  the  classic  regions 
of  Alma  Mater;  so  here  we  have  already  the 
unformed  Royal  Society,  and  the  unbuilt 
St.  Paul's,  glimmering  to  the  daylight.  But, 
alas  I  less  advanced  in  civilization  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  his  silver  buttons, 
Mr.  Secretaiy  Pepys  is  visible,  correcting 
his  cookmaid  Luce,  in  the  passage  of  his 
house,  for  leaving  the  door  ajar,  and  much 
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troubled  to  be  seen  m  tbe  act  of  administer- 
ing tbe  chastisement  by  Sir  W.  Penn's  boy, 
who  will  tell  it  to  the  family — which  fright, 
however,  does  not  prevent  this  vigilant 
master  from  beating  the  same  or  another 
girl  with  a  stick  some  time  after,  for  domestic 
misbehavior.  Mr.  Pepys  has  not  only  a 
cookmaid  now,  but  gives  dinners,  imd  has 
my  ladies  calling  upon  bis.wife,  to  his  intense 
satisfnction ;  his  dining- parlor  is  hung  with 
green  serge  and  gilded  leather,  and  he  grows 
a  person  of  importance — yet  we  fear,  by  this 
token,  is  still  only  externally  refined. 

Meanwhile  Prince  Rupert,  emblem  of  fiery 
Cavaliers,  subdued  into  the  arts  of  peace, 
shows  Evelyn,  with  his  own  hand,  how  to 
grave  in  mezzotinto— strange  to  hear  of  this, 
with  Edgehill  and  Marston  Moor,  and  the  red- 
hot  reputation  of  the  impetuous  soldier  in 
one's  memory !  And  there  gleams  across  the 
scene  a  vision  of  Henrietta  Maria — old  Henri- 
etta Maria,  no  longer  the  beautiful  inspiration 
of  royal  councils,  the  hopeless  perverter  of 
royal  faith,  the  idol  of  Ihat  melancholy,  con- 
stant, doomed  king  of  hers — but  a  dowager 
and  superannuated  old  lady,  at  the  head  of  a 
little  subsidiary  court,  telling  Evelyn  tales  of 
sagacious  dogs,  yet  sometimes  growing  gar- 
rulous over  her  escapes  and  troubles  in  the 
time  of  the  rebellion :  strange  change  of  time 
once  more.  And  now  we  hear  of  the  exe- 
cution of  Harrison  and  others  of  the  judges 
of  King  Charles,  and  of  the  meaner  and  less 
excusable  revenge  taken  upon  the  remains  of 
the  great  Usurper,  the  imperial  rebel  Crom- 
well. "  Oh,  tbe  stupendous  and  inscrutable 
judgments  of  GodT'  writes  Evelyn,  speaking 
of  this  deplorable  piece  of  vengeance.  *'  Look 
back  at  October  22d,  1658,  (Oliver's  funeral,) 
and  be  astonished !  and  fear  God,  and  honor 
the  King !  but  meddle  not  with  them  that  are 
given  to  change!*'  Of  the  same  event,  when 
ordered  by  Parliament.  Pepys  records  a 
somewhat  different  opinion :  the  thing  trou- 
bles him,  *'  that  a  man  of  so  great  courage 
aa  he  (Oliver)  was  should  have  that  disho- 
nor, though  otherwise  he  might  deserve  it 
enough."  Far  beyond  tho  reach  of  his  in- 
sulters  was  the  dead ;  but  after  sqch  di.shonor 
as  it  was  in  their  power  to  inflict,  the  restorers 
of  Charles  II.  buried  the  bones  of  Oliver  at 
Tyburn  under  the  gallows,  on  the  first-ob- 
served fast  for  the  "Martyrdom'*  of  Charles 
I., — a  \^lgar  and  impotent  conclusion  to  the 
solemn  tragedy  which  already  connected  these 
two  names. 

There  is,  however,  something  of  a  lull  in 
politics,  and  pleasure  is  the  business  of  the 
day.  .'Mr.  Pepys,  for  his  part,  contrives  to 


weave  his  occupations  and  enjoyments  to- 
gether with  singular  industry,  and  nerer 
undertakes  an  omcial  journey,  or  goes  about 
a  piece  of  public  duty,  without  abundant  pro- 
vision for  **  being  merry,"  and  making  use  of 
every  opportunity  that  falls  in  his  way. 
Even  Evelyn  sees  innumerable  pUys;  and 
the  clerk  of  the  Admiralty,  more  givrti  to 
dissipation  than  Evelyn,  has  to  make  solemn 
resolution  aaninst  these  fascinating  vanities. 
We  read  with  a  little  amusement  the  graver 
historian's  record — **I  saw  Hamlet,  Frince 
of  Denmark,  played ;  but  now  the  old  plays 
begin  to  disgust  this  refined  age,  since  his 
Majesty's  being  so  much  abroad;"  which 
Pepys  confirms  by  a  similar  observation  of 
"  Saw  Mameo  and  Juliet  the  first  time  it  was 
ever  acted  ;  but  it  is  a  play  of  itself  the  worst 
that  ever  I  heard,  and  the  worst  acted  that 
ever  I  saw  these  people  do."  Like  every 
other  present  time,  "  this  refined  age,"  we 
presume,  gave  itself  credit  for  fastidious  taste 
and  nice  discrimination  ;  and  neither  Evelyn's 
scholarly  mind  and  graceful  likings,  nor  the 
natural  judgment  of  Pepys,  has  been  able  to 
judge  by  a  higher  standard  thaif'the  opinion 
of  theur  time. 

The  matter-of-fact  and  even-handed  fashion 
in  which  religious  observances  are  conjoined 
with  these  amusements,  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  in  the  volumes  before  us. 
The  scruples  which  vex  many  a  righteous  soul 
touching  ordinary  matters  of  conformity  to 
"  the  world"  were  scarcely  to  be  expected 
here ;  but  the  church  going  and  sermon-hear- 
ing takes  place  so  quietly,  and  so  entirely 
lacks  any  disturbing  effect  upon  the  profane 
levities  that  surround  them,  that  we  stand 
aside  in  silent  admiration.  The  most  famous 
orators  of  tbe  Church — Jeremy  Taylor,  Dr. 
South,  Ken,  and  Hull,  and  Tillot^n>  and 
many  a  lesser  light — illuminated  the  high 
places  of  orthodoxy ;  and  a  host  of  industrious 
and  learned  Nonconformists,  led  by  a  few 
notable  divines,  as  great  in  their  way  as  the 
daintier  Episcopates,  edified  the  pulpits  of  the 
city.  Steadier  church-goer  than  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Pepys  it  would  be  impossible  to  find; 
and  after  a  yenr  of  the  new  reign,  his  en- 
lightened appetite  even  labors  hard  to  recon- 
cile itself  to  Lenten  fare — while  his  peni- 
tence for  sleeping  during  a  sermon,  and  that 
laudatory  certificate  of  church  attendance 
and  membership — a  certificate  which,  with 
a  little  alteration  of  form  and  diction,  might 
satisfy  the  strictest  kirk-session  in  Scot- 
land— show  a  certain  honesty  in  his  pro- 
fession. There  is,  indeed,  so  perfect  an 
honesty  in  this  entire  journal  of  bis,  thai 
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SamuerB  religiousness  elaims  £all  credit  at 
our  handsi  such  as  it  is — yet,  nevertheless, 
it  is  true  that  Samuel  might  be  a  very 
heathen  for  any  restraint  his  religion  puts 
upon  him.     Compunctions  afterwards  if  may 

Sroduce ;  but  prudence,  and  not  piety,  checks 
[r.  Secretary  before  the  act,  however  piety 
may  come  in  behind  to  prick  the  offending 
conscience.  Yet  whatever  he  does,  Samuel 
never  misses  going  to  church ;  and  if  it  be 
to  see  a  pretty  Mistress  Somebody,  or  if  he 
chances  to  fall  asleep  before  the  sand  in  the 
hour-glass  has  measured  out  the  heads  of  the 
sermon,  Samuel  fails  not  to  pray  a  **  God 
forgive  me,"  as  he  records  his  sin.  Nor  is 
he  by  any  means  alone  in  this  union  of  vice 
and  devotion.  The  royal  reprobate  himself 
hears  many  a  sermon,  and  there  are  solemn 
preachings,  very  frequent  and  very  eloquent, 
to  the  household — with  what  effect  upon  the 
household  manners  and  mode  of  life  it  is 
diflScult  to  perceive.  Nor  is  this  all.  We 
are  accustomed  to  think  of  this  period  as  the 
most  entirely  reprobate  and  abandoned  in  all 
our  national  hist^y,  yet  nevertheless  true 
it  is,  and  of  perfect  verity,  that  piety  also 
flourished  in  those,  days  ;  piety — genuine 
meek  devotion — and  a  divine  and  undefiled 
faiih.  Within  the  unwholesome  atmosphere 
of  that  court  of  Charles,  doing  dutiful  homage 
to  the  poor,  swart,  uncomplaining  Portuguese 
Katherine,  brushing  against  the  very  skirts 
of  Portsmouth  and  Castlemaine,  living  under 
the  polluting  eyes  of  Rochester  and  Sedley, 
and,  still  worse,  of  their  master,  piety  was 
even  here.  The  last  place  in  the  world  to 
look  for  such  a  strange  and  alien  visitant, 
yet  there  the  an^el  found  it  possible  to  exist ; 
and  perhaps  nothiog  less  than  the  ascetic 
routine  of  perpetual  devotion,  the  sad,  self- 
absorbed,  and  self-inspecting  pietism  of  Mrs. 
Grodolphin  could  have  preserved  the  heaven- 
ly principle  alive  in  such  a  place.  Duty,  too, 
after  its  kind,  and  the  superstitious  loyalty 
inVhich  the  ancient  Cavalier  families  were 
sedulously  bred,  must  have  come  in  to  close 
those  meek,  uncriticising  eyes  to  the  vileness 
of  the  illustrious  vice  before  them ;  yet, 
withal,  it  shocks  our  modern  notions,  to 
realize  this  mingling  of  the  pure  and  the  im- 
pure»  and  to  excuse  this  toleration  of  high- 
seated  iniquity.  How  chary  is  the  good 
religious  Evelyn  in  his  comments,  how  slow 
to  condemn  *'  his  Majesty,'^  how  much  in- 
clined in  loyal  reverence  to  do  what  domestic 
love  does  so  often — and  be  bitter  on  the  evil 
influences — the  temptations  an^  the  tempters 
who  'Mead  away."  How  the  king  would 
have  been  a  great  monarch,  "  had  not  his 


easy  nature  resigned  him  to  be  managed  by 
crafty  men,  and  some  abandoned  and  de- 
praved wretches,  who  corrupted  his  other- 
wise sufficient  parts ;"  how  '*  he  was  a  prince 
of  many  virtues,  debonair,  easy  of  access,  not 
bloody  nor  cruel;*'  and  how  "  he  would  doubt- 
less have  been  an  excellent  prince  had  he 
been"  something  exactly  the  reverse  of  what 
he  was.  After  this  fashion  only,  and  with 
manifest  pain  and  reluctance,  Evelyn  permits 
himself  to  condemn  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  per- 
ceive with  what  H  pang  of  humiliation  and 
disappointment  the  old  high- minded,  honora- 
ble Royalist  must  have  owned  to  himself  this 
pitiable  failure  of  the  royal  blood  to  produce 
any  thing  worthy  of  the  throne,  which  that 
"  arch  rebel"  and  "  unnatural  usurper"  had 
filled  after  so  kingly  a  fashion.  The  testi- 
mony of  two  ambassadors,  who  had  served 
the  Commonwealth  first  and  then  the  king, 
and  who  complained  of  the  lessened  respect 
paid  to  them,  when  sent  by  Charles ;  the 
evident  diminution  of  English  influence  every- 
where; the  unwise  and  unprosperous  wars, 
rashly  undertaken  and  ill  conducted — though 
always  saved,  by  little  outbursts  of  vigor 
an4  courage  on  the  part  of  the  generals, 
from  entire  discomfiture  and  shame;  the 
wanton  extravagance  of  the  court,  and  cor- 
responding dishonesty,  penuriousness,  and 
bankruptcy  in  public  affairs,  were  all  so 
many  sore  assaults  upon  the  old  enthusiastic 
party  of  Cavaliers,  whose  sufferings  and  plot- 
tings,  in  which  neither  land  nor  life  were 
spared,  and  whose  insane  rejoicing  and 
triumph  over  the  accomplished  restoration 
were  so  utterly  put  to  shame  by  the  result. 
They  had  buried  Oliver  at  Tyburn — but  all 
the  gold  in  England  could  not  purchase 
Oliver's  imperial  mantle  to  fall  upon  the 
shoulders  of  this  impotent  and  careless 
king.' 

Very  much  more  distinct — for  Pepys  was 
not  restrained  either  by  personal  attachment 
or  exaggerated  loyalty — is  the  deliverance 
which  be  gives  upon  Charles  and  his  reign. 
Unmitigated  is  the  public  discontent,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Secretary,  and  the  people  look 
wistfully  upon  the  times  of  stout  old  Oliver, 
when  England  was  great  among  the  nations, 
and  pure,  if  something  rigid  and  straitened 
at  home ;  when  the  public  money  supplied 
the  public  necessities,  and  there  was  no  vicious 
and  disreputable  court  to  sap  the  national 
finances  and  credit,  and  make  the  national 
establishment  a  Castle  Rack-rent  on  a  larger 
scale.  "  Why  will  not  people  lend  their 
money?*'  cries  an  afflicted  my  Lord  Trea- 
surer, when  the  Commissioners  of  the  Navy 
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carry  their  accounts  and  complaints  to  him. 
**  Why  will  they  not  trust  the  King  as  well 
as  Oliver?  Why  do  our  prizes  come  to 
nothing,  that  yielded  so  much  heretofore  ?" 
In  the  Council  Chamber,  and  such  an  honora- 
ble presence,  Mr.  Secretary  makes  no  re- 
sponse, but  does  not  fail  to  record  a  very  clear 
opinion  on  the  subject,  in  the  privacy  of  his 
own  closet  at  home.  The  boldness  of 
SamueVs  secret  chronicle  even  discloses  more 
courageously  than  he  himself  does,  the 
opinions  of  Evelyn,  "  who,"  says  Pepys,  **  is 
grieved  for,  and  speaks  openly  to  me  his 
thoughts  of  the  iimeb,  and  our  ruin  approach- 
ing— and  all  by  the  folly  of  the  king." 

With  an  incalculable  amount  of  pleasure- 
making,  and  that  strange  cross- fire  of  report 
and  incident,  which  make  the  daily  narrative, 
80  minute  and  clear  in  all  its  details,  some- 
thing perplexing  as  a  whole,  we  make  our 
circumstantial  progress  with  Mr.  Secretary 
through  several  slow-paced  years,  and  are 
able  to  decide  with  absolute  certainty  where 
our  hero  has  dined  on  almost  every  day  of 
the  whole  period — what  was  his  company, 
and  what  his  fare ;  whether  he  made  merry 
upon  venison  and  pullets,  or  had  fish,  becabse 
it  was  Good  Friday ;  or  felicitated  himself 
that  he  had  come  to  sufficient  estate  to  have 
a  hash  of  fowls  for  the  little  private  supper  of 
himself  and  his  wife  at  home.  Nor  are  we 
less  enlightened  as  to  the  extent  and  increase 
of  Samuel's  wardrobe,  and  the  finery  of  his 
wife^  which  last  he  rather  grudges,  yet  is 
eomplacent  in.  Steadily  growing  in  wealth, 
he  grows  in  splendor  withal ;  abounds  in  new- 
fahioned  luxuries ;  sets  up  a  magnificent  coach, 
with  gilt  standards  and  green  reins,  and  every 
thing  handsome  about  it;  wears  silk  on 
working-days,  and  procures  for  himself  a  suit 
ornamented  with  gold  lace,  so  overpowering- 
ly  grand  that  he  keeps  it  by  him  long  In  fear 
and  trembling,  afraid  lest  it  be  too  fine  for 
public  exhibition,  as  indeed  it  afterwards 
proTes  to  be.  Private  domestic  incidents 
there  are  not  many  to  animate  the  record, 
though  Samuel's  misdemeanors  bring  him  at 
last  Into  a  state  of  much  uneasiness  at  home, 
where  his  poor  wife's  suspicions  and  jealousies 
give  him  a  troubled  life  of  it,  and  even  put 
the  guilty  Secretary  in  bodily  fear  and  dolor : 
it  is,  however,  some  satisfaction  toperceive  that 
Samuel  at  last  heartily  sets  himseli  to  overcome 
this,  and  succeeds  yery  tolerably,  as  it  seems ; 
his  wife  being  a  persuadible  woman,  who  will 
hear  reason  after  all.  And  an  important 
man  in  his  office  grows  Samuel,  the  very  soul 
of  its  business  and  diplomacies,  itg  triumph- 
ant defender  before  Parliament,  when,  as  the 


spokesman  of  the  arraigned  Naval  Commis- 
sioners, he  covers  himself  with  modest  glory. 
Nor  does  Mr.  Pepys  make  less  progress  m 
the  general  world,  where  he  is  adopted  into 
learned  and  courtly  circles ;  becomes  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Society,  an  intimate  of  Eve- 
lyn's, known  at  court,  and  familiarly  recog- 
nized by  duke  and  king.  Neither  the  Plague 
nor  the  Fire  sends  him  from  his  post ;  and  his 
account  of  both  of  these  events  is  very  distinct 
and  graphic,  with  that  indubitable  air  of  eye- 
witness and  sufferer  which  gives  reality  to  the 
tale.  The  irrestrainable  cunosity  which  makes 
him  follow  funerals  against  his  will  during  the 
reign  of  the  one,  and  his  manifold  tribula- 
tions under  the  other — his  shoulder  of  mut- 
ton without  a  napkin,  his  dirty  and  undressed 
plight,  his  borrowed  shirt  and  precariofls  riest, 
the  little  personal  inconveniences  which  mark 
the  period  quite  as  clearly  as  the  public  calam- 
ity, are  all  very  plainly  set  down ;  yet  his  own 
measures  are  tho^e  of  an  active  and  careful  pub- 
lic servant,  there  is  quite  as  little  doubt  of  that. 
And  Samuel  escapes  uninjured  in  home  and 
person,  in  goods  and  famil^onnections,  from 
both  the  great  national  disasters  of  his  time. 

But  the  naive  and  pfain-spoken  autobio- 
grapher  has  a  period  put  to  his  disclosures. 
Samuel  must  relapse  into  the  veiled  propri- 
ety of  ordinary  story.  Samuel  must  be  con- 
tent in  future  with  only  such  a  record  as  sfi 
the  world  may  see — for  these  twinkling  curi- 
ous eyes  of  his  may  not  avail  him  longer  for  his 
secret  ciphering,  and  it  is  with  a  great  pang 
that  he  yields  to  the  necessity,  which  is  '* al- 
most as  much  as  to  see  myself  go  into  the 
grave,"  he  says  disconsolately,  and  so  con- 
cludes a  chronicle  which  has  no  equal — the 
clearest  picture  ever  displayed  to  the  world 
of  a  mind  and  conscience  in  perfect  undress, 
with  not  a  thought  concealed. 

And  had  darkness  rested  still  upon  the 
mysterious  characters  of  P«pys'  Diary,  not 
Evelyn  himself  had  shown  a  better  example 
of  respectability  to  aftercoming  beholders. 
The  Pepys  who  writes  letters  to  those  con- 
temporary people  with  whom  it  is  necessary 
to  stand  well,  is  a  very  different  Pepys  from 
him  of  the  journal ;  and  we  are  half  inclined 
to  take  for  irony  the  serious  compliments  and 
much  respect  with  which  he  is  saluted  by  the 
notable  compeers,  who  know  him  so  much 
less  than  we  do.  It  is  a  curious  fact  this, 
among  the  many  curious  facts  which  this  self- 
exposure  reveals  to  us ;  no  doubt  Mr.  Pepys 
knew  Mr.  Evelyn  a  great  deal  better  thad  we 
know  that  well-mannered  and  worthy  gentle- 
man— but  not  a  hundredth  part  so  well  in- 
formed wfs  Mr.  Evelyn,  not  so  learned  was 
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Mrs.  Pepys  herself  in  the  character  of  Samael, 
as  are  we. 

Iq  a  corresponding  space  of  time,  over 
which  he  walks  with  strides  of  a  greater 
measure,  we  find  that  Evelyn  has  a  much 
larger  share  of  the  troubles  of  common  life. 
«  He  loses  several  children,  among  them  one 
of  those  learned  and  pious  youthful  ladies, 
of  whom  he  numbers  several  among  his 
friends;  none  is  fairer,  sweeter,  more  pious, 
or  accomplished,  than  his  own  Mary,  and  his 
grief  has  satisfaction  in  recording  her  perfec- 
tions. Of  this  daughter,  who  died  at  nine- 
teen, and  of  the  wonderful  little  Richard  long 
ago  dead,  at  six  years  old,  the  father  speaks 
with  a  full  heart.  It  is  '*grit,"  like  a  river, 
overflooded  and  running  wide,  this  grief  of 
his,  in  respect  to  these  children;  and  it  is 
singular  to  note  how  differently  the  deat^of 
his  son  John,  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  when 
Evelyn  himself  is  old,  affects  his  calmer  facul- 
ties, and  how  he  can  couple  with  the  brief 
obituary  a  notjce  of  my  Lord  of  Devonshire's 
misfortunes  on  the  turf. 

But  even  sorrow  does  not  turn  aside  his 
life  from  its  full  current.  John  Evelyn  is 
as  busy  a  man,  after  his  grave  fashion,  as 
Samuel  Pepys,  and  a  very  much  more  dis- 
interested one,  since  neither  fee  nor  compli- 
ment seems  to  come  in  hb  way,  and  his 
charge  of  the  sick  and  wounded  in  these 
harassing  naval  wars,  his  embarrassment  how 
to  provide  for  hosts  of  prisoners,  having 
neither  houses  to  receive  nor  money  to  sup- 
port them,  give  him  little  satisfaction  in  his 
public  labors.  Providing  chirurgeons  and 
medicaments,  and  himself  overseeing  these 
poor  maimed  victims  of  warfare,  everywhere 
finding  accommodation  inadequate,  and  means 
insufficient,  Evelyn  travels  from  town  to  town 
of  his  district  with  most  conscientious  zeal ; 
nor,  though  the  employment  is  very  far  from 
being  an  agreeable  one,  does  he  fail  to  devote 
himself  to  it  with  good- will  and  his  best  endea- 
vors. A  long  margin  of  time  is  left  over,  how- 
ever, for  his  own  personal  pursuits ;  and  all  the 
wonders  of  the  time  are  welcome  to  Evelyn, 
who  dabbles  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  and 
has  a  smattering  of  every  branch  of  learning 
under  the  sun.  ft  is  now  that,  by  his  skilful  ne- 
gotiations, Harry  Howard  of  Norfolk  bestows 
the  Arundel  Marbles  uponOxford,and  a  library 
upon  the  Royal  Society,  for  which  first  good 
office  Evelyn  has  the  solemn  thanks  of  the  Uni 
versity,  and  is  with  much  pomp  and  circum- 
stance created  Doctor  of  Laws ;  and  now  it 
is  that  he  reads  his  paper  upon  forest  trees 
— the  Sylva  by  which  he  is  principally  known 
as  an  author — before  the  Bojal  Society,  of 


which  he  may  very  justly  be  called  the 
foundei^  and  parent,  and  to  which  he  intro- 
duces various  magnates,  foreign  and  native ; 
among  them  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle  and 
Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  with  both  of 
whom  our  stately  cicerone  is  considerably 
amused  m  his  courteous  way.  And  now  it 
seems  that  among  the  palace-builders  of  thb 
extravagant  era  no  one  is  contented  without 
the  approval  of  Evelyn,  and  we  hear  of  him 
carried  by  this  noble  lord  and  that  illustrious 
earl. to  inspect  improvements  and  new  erec- 
tions, the  growth  of  new  and  sudden  for- 
tunes, or  the  increase  and  reparation  of  old. 
Terraces  and  lofty  elevations,  parks  and  laby- 
ruiths  and  curious  gardens,  exotic  plants  and 
rare  flowers,  with  every  practicable  device  of 
landscape-gardening,  pass  in  brilliant  review 
before  his  eyes,  and  Evelyn  maintains  his 
place  of  critic  loftily,  and  praises  with  dis- 
crimination, always  retaining  some  small  mat- 
ter of  disapproval.  In  one  of  the  earliest 
pages  of  his  Diary  he  tells  us  of  the  place 
where,  as  an  infant,  he  was  sent  to  nurse, 
"  a  most  sweet  place  towards  the  hills,  flanked 
with  woods  and  refreshed  with  streams,  the 
affection  to  which  kind  of  solitude  I  sucked 
in  with  my  very  milk ;"  and  the  taste  remains 
with  him  all  his  life,  since  we  find  him  per- 
mitted by  his  brother  to  make  an  artincial 
lake  and  hermitage  at  Wotton  in  his  youth, 
and  subsequently  perceive  him  curious  in 
landscape-gardening  during  his  travels  and 
early  life  abroad.  In  gardening,  as  in  all 
other  arts,  this  age  is  emphatically  **  curious," 
and  as  full  of  quips  and  conceits  in  its  plan- 
tations as  in  Its  literature.  Here  is  one 
strange  instance  seen  abroad;  it  is  at  the 
palace  of  the  Count  de  Liancourt  in  Paris : — 

Towards  his  study  and  bed-chamber  is  a  little 
gafden,  which,  though  very  narrow,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  well-painted  perspective,  is  to  appearance 
greatly  enlarged;  to  this  there  is  another  part, 
supported  by  arches,  in  which  runs  a  stream  of 
water,  rising  in  the  aviary  out  of  a  statue,  and 
seeming  to  flow  for  some  miles,  by  being  artifi- 
cially continued  in  the  painting,  where  it  sinks 
down  at  the  wall.  It  is  a  very  agreeable  deceit. , 
At  the  end  of  this  garden  is  a  litue  theatre  made 
to  change  with  divers  pretty  scenes,  and  the  stage 
so  ordered  with  figures  of  men  and  women  painted 
^n  light  boards  and  cut  out,  and  by  a  person  who 
stands  underneath  made  to  act  as  if  they  were 
speaking,  by  guiding  them,  and  reciting  words  in 
,  ^different  tones,  as  the  parts  require. 

Have  we  not  seen  in  the  modern  Royal 
Academy,  within  the  range  of  these  very  few  ' 
years,  sundry  acres  of  verdant  canvas,  which 
might  add  marvellously  to  a  suburban  gar- 
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den  "by  the  addition  of  a  well- painted  per- 
spective?" At  this  present  moment  there 
rises  upon  our  memory  a  gigantic  oak,  over- 
whelming in  its  multitudinous  foliage.  What 
"an  agreeable  deceit"  might  this  prove,  if  it 
were  but  hung  to  advantage  upon  some  bit 
of  intrusive  wdl,  in  the  narrow  grounds  of  a 
London  mansion!  and  how  delightful  the 
delusion,  looking  through  scrubby  lilacs  and 
acacias,  to  find  the  forest  king  in  all  his  pride, 
where  nothing  but  a  smoky  line  of  brick  and 
mortar  was  wont  to  be ! 

But  however  the  fashion  of  the  art  was, 
there  can  be  no  dispute  of  Evelyn's  high 
authority  in  all  matters  of  landscape-garden- 
ing, nor  of  the  perpetual  reference  made  to 
him.  Of  the  great  nobles  of  England  many 
had  returned  from  exile  to  find  their  patri- 
monial homes  desolated  by  the  civil  war,  or 
impaired  by  Houndhead  occupation;  there 
had  been  sieges,  assaults,  defences,  among 
these  houses  of  tl\e  great,  and  the  age  bad  a 
taste  for  magnificence,  for  costly  rarities,  and 
*'  curious"  decorations,  so  that  all  who  could, 
and  many  who  in  real  ability  could  not,  set 
about  the  costly  work  of  building  and  im- 
proving. Mr.  Evelyn's  journeys  from  one 
lordly  seat  to  another  are  almost  as  frequent 
and  as  laborious  as  are  his  official  pilgrimages ; 
and  Mr.  Evelyn  is  equally  great  on  internal 
decoration,  and  on  .the  embellishments  and 
accessories  without.  The  fair  chambers,  "par- 
getted  with  yew  and  divers  woods,"  the  rare 
tapestries  of  dining- hail  and  withdra wing- 
room,  the  Indian  cabinets  of  my  lady's  ele- 
gant retirement,  and  the  accumulation  of  rare 
and  fantastic  curiosities  in  my  lord^s  closet, 
are  all  matters  of  interested  comment  to  our 
virtuoso.  A  cabinet  of  coins  or  a  painted 
ceiling,  an  *•  incomparable"  picture  or  a  mag- 
nificent toilet — every  thing  comes  under  his 
inspection  ;  but  of  all  other  matters  the  thing 
in  which  it  seems  most  difficult  to  satisfy  the 
taste  of  Evelyn  is,  the  fundamental  matter  of 
the  site.  Wotton  is  always  in  his  eye— VVot- 
ton,  where,  after  his  illness,  he  goes  to  be 
recovered   by  his  "sweet  native  air,"  and 

^  which  is  clearly  next  to  his  heart  at  all  times. 
He  finds  a  great  many  imperfections  in  the 
positions  of  his  friends'  houses;  one  is  too 
far  from  the  water — one  from  the  wood-fc^ 
another  lies  in  a  hollow — another   has  no 

'  windows  towards  the  prospect — the  disad- 
yantages  are  manifold ;  and  it  is  rare  to  findl^ 
the  critic  entirely  satbfied,  let  him  go  where 
be  will. 

Specially  consulted  and  authoritative  in 
this,  there  are  few  arts  or  ingenuities  known 
which  come  amiss  to  Evelyn ;  a  learned  and 


wonderful  infant  prodigy — a  philosopbical 
cooking  apparatus  (wouldtbat  Monsieur  Papin 
had  bequeathed  his  wonderful  machine  to 'the 
present  generation,  to  the  gladdening  of  many 
a  housewifely  heart,  which  mourns  over  bones 
and  sinews  unresolvable  into  the  savory 
jelly  of  the  philosopher's  supper !) — a  won- 
derful conjuror — alternate  in  Evelyn's  notice 
with  Grindling  Gibbons,  his  special  proUg^^ 
whose  "  incomparable"  carving  he  is  the  first 
to  bring  into  repute — with  that  other  "in- 
comparable" genius.  Dr.  Christopher  Wren 
— with  famous  travellers  and  great  inventors, 
with  foreign  savants  and  notables,  each  and 
all  of  whom  contribute  something  to  the 
constant  accumulation  of  knowledge  whicb 
Mr.  Evelyn  notes  so  carefully.  And  he 
who  plans  benevolent  infirmaries  and  makes 
"  Jlots"  for  a  new  city,  who  plants  a  great 
society  of  philosophy,  and  does  distinguished 
service  to  an  illustrious  college,  has  time 
withal  to  be  interested  even  in  the  fashions 
of  the  titne,  and  to  present  ^o  the  king  a 
pamphlet  called  "  Tyranous,  or  the  Mode," 
recommending  a  Persian  costume,  which  is 
afterwards  temporarily  adopted,  though  Eve- 
lyn modestly  declares  that  "  he  thinks"  it 
cannot  be  in  consequence  of  this  adnce  of 
his.  Added  to  all  these,  he  has  matrimonial 
negotiations,  executorships,  dispensings  of 
alms  from  sundry  quarters,  and  all  manner 
of  family  duties  and  offices  of  friendship  upon 
his  hands.  Every  day,  and  all  day  long, 
John  Evelyn  lives  ;  there  is  no  time  for  vege- 
tation in  this  full  and  energetic  existence. 

And  now  there  comes  an  abrupt  conclusion 
to  the  reign  of  Charles.  Death  comes  fierce* 
ly  in  a  paroxysm  and  agony  upon  the  hap- 
less king,  and  in  a  few  hurried  days  all  fa 
over,  and  James  is  regnant  in  his  brother's 
place.  His  brother's  eminence  in  vice  throws 
James  into  the  shade,  and  makes,  on  the 
whole,  rather  a  decent  creditable  private  man 
of  this  narrow-sighted  despot  There  is 
great  hope  of  his  beginning,  for,  after  all,  a 
certain  honesty  of  intention  is  in  the  new 
king,  and  he  has  served  the  public  with  honor 
in  his  day.  We  have  no  longer  Pepys  to 
refer  to  for  the  unvarnished  truth  of  public 
opinion,  but  Evelyn  records  his  own  expecta- 
tions of  a  respectable  and  prosperous  reign. 
A  brief  trial,  however,  brings  some  doubt 
upon  this  subject ;  Popish  officers  begin  to 
swarm  in  public  employments — even  that 
dreaded  animal  the  Jesuit  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  open  daylight  at  Whitehall ;  the  Par- 
liament is  assaulted  by  briber  and  flatteries 
and  threatenings  on  every  side.  Toleration, 
a  new  Word  in  the  Papistical  mouth,  begina 
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to  be  demanded  with  a  voice  gradually  in- 
oFeasing  in  haughtiness*  and  at  last  and  sud- 
denly the  Prince  of  Orange  appears  on  the 
troubled  scene.  Hurrying  to  and  fro,  hope- 
less bewilderment,  desertion,  panic,  as  in  a 
house  assaulted  by  unseen  midnight  enemies, 
darken  the  aiivfor  another  brief  space  of  time; 
and  then  the  §cene  is  changed  after  a  con- 
fused and  disordered  fashion,  and  we  perceive 
William,  very  silent,  very  reserved,  very 
Dutch,  and  not  very  gracious,  perhaps  even 
a  little  scornful  of  those  time-serving  deserters 
of  his  predecessor,  setting  himself  down  deh- 
berately  and  solemnly  in  the  royal  place. 
-  But  Mr.  Evelyn  says  not  a  word  of  WiK 
liam ;  only  one  mention  of  *'  the  morose  tem- 
per of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  showed 
little  countenance  to  the  noblemen  and  others, 
who  expected  a  more  gracious  and  cheerful 
reception  when  they  made  their  court,''  falls 
from  his  guarded  lips.  Farther,  the  new 
king  is  despatched  with  the  briefest  notice — 
his  acts,  his  travels,  his  ordinances,  and  his 
death,  receive  only  such  a  record  as  the 
merest  official  might  give  them  ;  perhaps 
because  the  old  English  courtier  is  too  proud 
to  acknowledge  offence  on  his  own  part  with 
one  who  has  at  least  redeemed  the  Church 
and  commonweal — perhaps  because  he  has 
in  reality  Uttle  opportunity  of  knowing  this 
self-absorbed  and  secret  royalty,  who  is  not 
given  to  communication.  The  personal  friend- 
ship of  Charles  and  James,  though  Evelyn's 
upright  soul  could  not  much  approve  of 
'  either,  must  still  have  left  a  grudge  againsl 
this  foreign  supplanter  of  their  race,  and  the 
current  of  the  historian's  life  begins  of  itself 
to  run  dry  and  thin,  a  narrowed  stream. 
His  children  die,  and  are  married;  Sayes 
Court,  where  he  has  so  long  been  hospitable, 
is  let  to  one  tenant  and  another,  and  gets 
devastated  by  rude  Czar  Peter  and  his  train ; 
and  th6  old  man,  getting  nearly  eighty,  goes 
to  Wotton,  to  which  he  succeeds  as  male 
representative  of  his  family  when  he  reaches 
hia  full  fourscore  years.  Gayer  and  more 
graphic  in  his  letters  than  in  his  solemn  and 
authoritative  Diary,  it  is  thus  the  patriarch 
writes  of  his  own  household  estate  and  com- 
forts shortly  before  his  brother's  death : — 

My  grandson  is  so  delighted  in  books  that  he 
professes  a  library  is  to  him  the  greatest  recrea- 
tion, so  I  give  him  free  scope  here,wnere  I  have  near 
upon  22,000,  [qttery,  2000  7]  (with  my  brother's,) 
and  whither  i  woatd  bring  the  rest,  had  I  any 
room,  which  I  have  not,  to  my  great  reeret,  hav- 
ing beie  so  Uttle  conversation  with  the  learned — 
anless  it  be  when  Mr.  Wotton  (the  learned  gentle- 
man beforeHoaehtioned,  the  friend  of  Dr.  Bentley) 


comes  now  and  then  to  visit  me,  he  being  tutor  to 
Mr.  Finches  son  at  Aibary,  but  which  he  is  now 
leaving  to  go  lo  bis  living — that  without  boSks, 
and  the  best  wife  and  brother  in  the  worid,  I  were 
to  be  pitied  *,'  but  with  these  subsidiaries,  and  the 
revising  some  of  my  old  impertinences,  to  which 
I  am  adding  a  discourse  1  made  on  Medals^  (lying 
by  me  long  before  Obadiah  Walker's  Treatise 
appeared,)  1  pass  some  of  my  Attic  nights,  if  I 
may  be  so  vain  as  to  name  them  with  the  author 
of  those  criticisms.  For  the  rest,  I  am  planting 
an  evergreen  grove  here  to  an  old  house  ready  Uy 
drop,  the  economy  and  hospitality  of  which  my 
good  old  hrother  will  not  depart  from,  but  more-, 
veterum  kept  a  Christmas,  in  which  we  had  not 
fewer  than  three  hundred  bumpkins  every  koly- 
day. 

We  have  here  a  very  convenient  apartment  of 
five  rooms  together,  besides  a  pretty  closet,  which 
weljave  furnished  with  the  spoils  of  Sayes  Court, 
and  is  the  raree-show  of  the  whole  neighborhood, 
and  in  truth  we  live  easy  as  to  all  domestic  caret. 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  nights  we  call  lecture 
nights,  when  my  wife  and  myself  lake  our  turns 
to  read  the  packets  of  all  the  news  sent  constantly 
from  London,  which  serves  us  for  discourse  till 
fresh  news  comes ;  and  so  you  have  the  history  of 
a  very  old  man  and  his  not  young  companion, 
whose  society  I  have  enjoyed  more  to  my  satis- 
faction tliese  three  years  here,  than  in  almost 
fifty  before,  and  am  now  every  day  trussing  up  to 
be  gone,  I  hope  to  a  better  place. 

Pepys,  by  this  time  retired  to  Clapham, 
and  living  with  his  former  clerk,  William 
Hewer,  is  childless,  wifeless,  and  solitary  in 
his  old  age,  but  it  is  comfortable  to  know 
that  the  ancient  house  of  Evelyn  survives  in 
his  grandson.  And  the  Admiralty  clerk  has 
retired  from  all  his  oflBces — from  public  life 
entirely,  indeed — while  Evelyn  is  still  alert 
and  busy,  laying  the  foundations  of  Green- 
wich Hospital,  and  laboring  in  his  vocation 
still,  though  the  more  virtuous  chronicler  is 
the  elder  man.  We  can  only  judge  of  Sa- 
muel by  his  letters  now,  and  these  letters  are 
epistles  of  edifying  propriety,  grave,  tem- 
perate, and  modest,  with  less  hyperbole,  and 
even  less  lightness  of  tone,  than  Evelyn's 
own.  The  contcnoporaries  seem  to  change 
characters  in  their  correspondence  ;  it  is  the 
patrician  who  how  condescends  to  playful  , 
self-disclosure,  whereas  the  Samuel  of  the 
Diary,  with  all  his  wicked  vanities,  his  levity, 
and  self-indulgence,  b  lost  in  the  decorous 
Mr.  Pepys,  so  conscientious  as  to  give  up  bis 
appointments  on  the  abdication  of  his  royal 
patron,  so  learned  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences 
as  to  qualify  him  for  the  President's  place 
among  the  philosophers  of  the  Royal  Society, 
altogether  a  notable  and  famous  man.  His 
old  peering  curiosity,  dignified  into  philoso- 
phical research,  sets  al)out  inquuies  touohmg 
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tbe  second -sight,  on  which  subject  there  are 
yarious  letters  from  Lord  Reay,  and  one  from 
no  4ess  a  name  than  Clarendon,  son  of  the 
chancellor,  and  uncle  to  the  queen,  and 
curious  mathematical  questions,  wherein  be 
has  a  correspondent  no  less  illustrious  than 
Sir  Isaac  Newton.  With  Evelyn,  Pepys 
boasts  a  frequent  and  most  complimentary 
correspondence;  nor  does  he  want  the  re- 
spectful salutations  of  learned  university  doc* 
tors,  and  other  magnates  of  the  times ;  and 
in  his  learned  leisure  at  Olapham,  a  patron 
of  the  arts,  a  benefactor  of  Alma  Mater,  a 
notable  virtuoso  in  his  own  person,  we  look 
with  much  bewilderment  for  our  ancient  friend 
Samuel,  with  his  twinkling  merry  eyes,  and 
wicked  wishes,  his  simple  honest  vanity,  and 
all  his  unveiled  devices,  for  good  and  for 
evil.  Perhaps  he  is  only  another  specimen 
of  the  moderating  effects  of  old  age — perhaps 
only  a  shining  exemplar  of  the  facility  with 
which  a  man  can  disguise  himself  from  the 
observation  of  his  fellows.  Whatever  the 
cause  is,  Pepys  dies  at  last,  full  of  honors — 
honors  which  he  might  have  kept  for  ever, 
to  the  edification  of  posterity,  but  for  these 
ffuilty  volumes  in  the  Pepysian  library,  which 
betray  the  respectable  Samuel  If  Samuel 
could  but  have  foreseen  that  John  Smith, 
illustrious  nanie  1  hidden  afar  in  the  profound 
depths  of  time  and  nature,  who  was  destined 
to  bring  the  hidden  record  of  all  his  evil 
ways  to  light ! 

With  his  own  decorous  and  dignified  hand 
Evelyn  brings  his  record  to  a  close.  A  sad 
record  it  comes  to  be  in  these  last  years. 
Autumn  and  coming  winter  are  darkening 
over  the  wood  ;  the  leaves  and  the  fruit  fall 
heavily  graveward ;  one  and  another  passes 
before  him  into  the  other  country,  and  so- 
lemnly come  these  birthdays,  silent  remem- 
brancers of  his  own  approaching  end.  So  the 
old  man  sets  his  house  in  order^  commits  him- 
self to  God,  and  begins  to  be  *' exceeding 
ill,  his  indisposition  increasing;*'  and,  thus 
devout  and  well  appointed,  the  master  of 
Wotton  goes  forth  upon  his  last  journey, 
takes  farewell  of  his  fair  gardens,  his  incom- 
parable rarities  of  art,  his  books,  and  his 
labors,  and  all  his  delights — goes  forth,  and 
is  no  more. 

Charles,  who  looks  as  if  he  might  have 
been  a  heroic  king,  had  he  but  had  the  fate 
to  be  a  true  one ;  Oliver,  born  in  the  purple, 
a  man  to  whom  empire  and  rule  were  a 
natural  heritage;  Charles  IL,  poor  vicious 
soul,  whose  name  it  is  best  to  speak  softly, 
and  forget;  James,  unwise  and  limited,  a 
natural-bom  servant,* not  a  king;  William, 


who  is  an  institution,  and  no  person;  and  . 
lastly,  good  round-about  Queen  Anne — all 
except  the  last  come  to  the  culmination  and 
conclusion  of  their  reign  and  fate  during  the 
two  contemporary  lives  whose  course  we  have 
followed.    A  great  rebellion — an  unnatural 
usurpation — a  happy  restoration — ^a  glorious 
revolution — ^follow  each  other  ih  these  event- 
ful  years,  and  liberties    and   crowns  lost, 
gained,  and  bartered,  crowd  upon  the  pages 
of  history  with  almost  unexampled  speed. 
History,  following  Sir  Walter's  famous  pre- 
scription, can  but  make  a  "  great  stour"  of  it 
all,  with  here  the  sworded  arm  of  Cromwell, 
and  there  the    austere  and  self-contained 
figure  of  William,  subduing  the  vexed  and 
fiery  elements ;  and  we  are  fain  to  turn  aside 
to  the  lower  range  of  atmosphere,  the  homely 
domestic  firmament,  which  may  indeed  catch 
a  frequent  stain  and  cloud  from  those  flying 
thundery  vapors,  but  is  still  the  unchang^e- 
able   human  sky,  with  its  sunrise   and  its 
nightfall,  constant  as  our'  own.     How  the 
common  life  goes  on  through  all  the  par- 
oxysms of  national  existence,  how  the  migh- 
tiest crisis  of  an  empire  fails  to  overset  the 
natural  balance  of  a  working-day,  how  tables 
are  spread  and  houses  erected  in  spice  of  wars 
and  rumors  of  wars,  how  hearts  are  deeper 
touched  with  the  old  primitive  emotions  of  na- 
ture than  with  all  the  politics  of  kingdoms — 
is  a  lesson  of  singular  interest;  and  nothing 
can  show  it  more  plainly  than  do  the  books  and 
personages  before  us.  Public  personages,  good 
posterity,  but  human  men — living  their  own 
immediate  days  one  by  one,  without  much 
thought  of  your  opinion  of  them,  and  being 
no  more  influenced  than  they  could  help  by 
the  convuldons  of  their  time.     To  us  who 
can  sit  by,  and  look  on,  well-bred  spectators 
of  a  distant  battle — growing  mightily  impa- 
tient, in  the  mean  time,  that  no  battle  is  made 
for  our  entertainment — it  is  rather  difficult  to 
realize  the  small  discomposure  which  a  battle 
close  at  hand  gives  to  the  accustomed  nerves 
of  the  seventeenth  century ;  but  it  is  well  to 
know  how  soon  the  grass  grew  again  over 
the  devastated  field,  how  quickly  the  mounds 
of  the  slain  were  mantled   over  with   the 
reverent  veil  of  nature,  and  how  little  the 
daily  routine  and  household  use  and  wont 
could   be  disturbed.      Nothing    among  us 
threatens  the  return  of  such  a  time  as  that 
which  produced  John  Evelyn  and  Samuel 
Pepys :  the  day  is  over,  and  may  not  come 
back  again ;  but  this  stout  old  British  land, 
a  sturdy  liver,  which   managed  to  breathe 
throughout  all  that  tempest,  is  bale  and 
strong  for  many  a  tempest  more;  and  I 
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would  not  be  easy  to  orer-caloulate  the  na- 
tiooal  strength  and  equipoise  which  come 
from  this  fact,  that  we  do  not  as  a  nation 
rush  mto  the  vortex  of  a  great  event  in  public 


tumult  and  frenzy,  but  that  every  British 
citizen  and  member  of  the  commonweal  has 
his  private  life  as  well,  and  lives  it  thorough- 
ly, let  public  commotions  fare  as  they  may. 


From  EUsB  Cook's  Journal. 


HUGH      MILLER. 


I. —  THE   YOUTH, 


MsN  may  learn  much  from  each  other's 
lives — especially  from  fi^ood  men's  lives. 
Men  who  live  in  our  daily  sight,  as  well  as 
men  who  have  lived  before  us,  and  handed 
down  examples  for  us  in  the  lives  of  others 
formed  after  their  own  model,  are  the  most 
valuable  practical  teachers.  For  it  is  not 
mere  literature  that  makes  men — ^it  is  real, 
earnest,  practical  life,  the  life  and  example  of 
the  home,  and  the  daily  practical  life  of  the 
people  about  us.  This  it  is  which  mainly 
moulds  our  nature,  which  enables  us  to  work 
out  our  own  education,  and  build  up  our  own 
character. 

Hugh  Miller  has  very  strikingly  worked 
out  this  idea  in  his  admirable  autobiography 
just  published,  entitled  **  My  Schools  and 
Schoolmasters."  It  is  extremely  interesting, 
even  fascinating,  as  a  book ;  but  it  is  more 
than  an  ordinary  book — it  might  almost  be 
called  an  institution.  It  is  the  history  of  the 
formation  of  a  truly  noble  and  independent 
character  in  the  humblest  condition  of  life — 
the  condition  in  which  a  large  mass  of  the 
people  of  this  country  are  born  and  brought 
up ;  and  it  teaches  to  all,  but  especially  to 
poor  men,  what  it  is  in  the  power  of  each  to 
accomplish  for  himself.  The  life  of  Hugh 
Miller  is  full  of  lessons  of  self-help  and  self- 
respect,  and  shows  the  efiScacy  of  these  in 
working  out  for  a  man  an  honorable  compe- 
tence and  a  solid  reputation.  It  may  not  be 
that  every  man  has  the  thew  and  sinew,  the 
large  brain  and  hearty  of  a  Hugh  Miller — ^for 
there  is  much  in  what  we  may  call  the  breed 
of  a  man,  the  defect  of  which  no  mere  edu- 
cational advantages  can  supply;  but  every 
man  can  at  least  do  much,  by  the  help  of 


such  examples  as  his,  to  elevate  himself  and 
build  up  his  moral  and  intellectual  character 
on  a  solid  foundation. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  breed  of  a  man. 
In  Hugh  Miller  we  have  an  embodiment  of 
that  most  vigorous  and  energetic  element  in 
our  nation's  life — the  Norwegian  and  Danish. 
In  the  times  of  long,  long  ago,  these  daring 
and  desperate  northern  pirates  swarmed 
along  our  eastern  coasts.  In  England  they 
were  resisted  by  force  of  arms — for  the  prize 
of  England's  crown  was  a  rich  one  ;  and  by 
dint  of  numbers,  valor,  and  bravery,  they 
made  good  their  footing  in  England,  and 
even  governed  the  eastern  part  of  it  by  their 
own  kings  until  the  time  of  Alfred  the  Great. 
And  to  this  day  the  Danish  element  amongst 
the  population  of  the  east  and  north-east  of 
England  is  by  far  the  prevailing  one.  But 
in  Scotland  it  was  different.  They  never 
reigned  there ;  but  they  settled  and  planted 
all  the  eastern  coasts.  The  land  was  poor 
and  thinly  peopled ;  and  the  Scottish  kings 
and  chiefs  were  too  weak — generally  too 
much  occupied  by  intestine  broils — to  molest 
or  dispossess  them.  Then  these  Danes  and 
Norwegians  led  a  seafaring  life,  were  sailors 
and  fishermen,  which  the  native  Scots  were 
not.  So  they  settled  down  in  all  the  bays 
and  bights  along  the  coast  of  Scotland,  and 
took  entire  possession  of  the  Orkneys,  Shet- 
land, and  Western  Isles,  the  Shetlands  having 
been  held  by  the  crown  of  Denmark  down  to 
a  comparatively  recent  period.  They  never 
amalgamated  with  the  Scotch  Highlanders  ; 
and  to  this  day  they  speak  a  different  lan- 
guRffe,  and  follow  different  pursuits.  The 
Highlander  was  a  hunter,  a  herdsman,  a 
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warrior,  and  fished  in  the  fresh  waters  only. 
The  descendants  of  the  Norwegians,  or  the 
Lowlanders,  as  they  came  to  be  called,  fol- 
lowed the  sea,  fished  in  salt  waters,  cultivated 
the  soil,  and  engaged  in  trade  and  commerce. 
Hence  the  marked  difference  between  the 
population  of  the  town  of  Cromarty,  where 
Hugh  Miller  was  bom  in  1802,  and  the 
population  only  a  few  miles  inland;  the 
townspeople  speaking  Lowland  Scotch,  and 
dependent  for  their  subsistence  mainly  on  the 
sea,  the  others  speaking  Gaelic,  and  living 
8«lely  on  the  land. 

These  Norwegian  colonists  of  Cromarty 
held  in  their  blood  the  very  same  piratical 
propensities  which  characterized  their  fore- 
fatherH  who  followed  the  Vikings.  Hugh 
Miller  first  saw  the  light  in  a  long  low-built 
house,  built  by  his  great-grandfather,  John 
Fedders,  '*  one  of  the  last  of  the  buccaneers ;" 
this  cottage  having  been  built,  as  Hugh  Mil- 
ler himself  says  he  has  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve, with  "Spanish  gold."  All  his  ances- 
tors were  sailors  and  seafaring  men;  when 
boys  they  had  taken  to  the  water  as  naturally 
as  ducklings.  Traditions  of  adventures  by 
sea  were  rife  in  the  family.  Of  his  grand- 
uncles,  one  had  sailed  round  the  world  with 
Anson,  had  assisted  in  burning  Paeta,  and  in 
boarding  the  Manilla  galleon;  another,  a 
handsome  and  powerful  man,  perished  at  sea 
in  a  storm ;  and  his  grandfather  was  dashed 
overboard  by  the  jib  boom  of  his  little  vessel 
when  entering  the  Cromarty  Firth,  and  never 
rose  again.  Tlie  son  of  this  last,  Hugh  Miller's 
father,  was  sent  into  the  country  by  his 
mother  to  work  upon  a  farm,  thus  to  rescue 
him,  if  possible,  from  the  hereditary  fate  of 
the  family.  But  it  was  of  no  use.  The  pro- 
pensity for  the  salt  water,  the  very  instinct 
of  the  breed,  was  too  powerful  within  him. 
He  left  the  farm,  went  to  sea,  became  a  man- 
of-war's  man,  was  in  the  battle  with  the 
Dutch  off  the  Dogger  Bank,  sailed  all  over 
the  world,  then  took  "  French  leave**  of  the 
royal  navy,  returning  to  Cromarty  with  money 
enough  to  buy  a  sloop  and  engage  in  trade 
on  his  own  account.  But  this  vessel  was  one 
stormy  night  knocked  to  pieces  on  the  bar  of 
Findhom,  the  master  and  his  men  escaping 
with  difficulty;  then  another  vessel  was 
fitted  out  by  him,  by  the  help  of  his  friends, 
and  in  this  he  was  trading  from  place  to 
place  when  Hugh  Miller  was  bom. 

What  a  vi?id  picture  of  sea-life,  as  seen 
from  the  shore  at  )east,  do  we  obtain  from 
the  early  chapters  of  MiHer's  life!  "I 
retain,'*  says  he,  "  a  vivid  recollection  of  the 
joy  that  used  to  light  up  the  household  on 


my  father's  arrival,  and  how  1  learned  to 
distinguish  for  myself  his  sloop  when  in  the 
offing,  by  the  two  slim  stripes  of  white  that 
ran  along  her  sides,  and  her  two  square  top- 
sails." But  a  terrible  calamity — though  an 
ordinary  one  in  sea  life — suddenly  plunged 
the  sailor's  family  in  grief ;  and  he,  foo,  was 
gathered  to  the  same  grave  in  which  so  many 
of  his  ancestors  lay — the  deep  ocean.  A 
terrible  storm  overtook  his  vessel  n^ar  Peter- 
head ;  numbers  of  ships  were  lost  along  the 
coast ;  vessel  after  vessel  came  ashore,  and 
the  beach  was  strewn  with  wrecks  and  dead 
bodies,  but  no  remnant  of  either  the  ship  or 
bodies  of  Miller  and  his  crew  was  ever  cast 
up.  It  was  supposed  that  the  little  sloop, 
heavily  laden,  and  laboring  in  a  mountidnous 
sea,  must  have  started  a  plank  and  foundered. 
Hugh  Miller  was  but  a  child  at.  the  time, 
having  only  completed  his  fifth  year.  The 
following  remarkable  "appearance,"  very 
much  in  Mrs.  Crowe's  way,  made  a  strong 
impression  upon  him  at  the  time.  The  house 
door  had  blown  open,  in  the  gray  of  evening, 
and  the  boy  was  sent  by  his  mother  to  shut 
it  :— 

"  Day  had  not  whoUjr  disappeared,  but  it 
was  fast  posting  on  to  night,  and  a  gray  hazy 
spread  a  neutrtd  tent  of  dimness  over  every 
more  distant  object,  but  left  the  nearer  ones 
comparatively  distinct,  when  I  saw  at  the 
open  door,  within  less  than  a  yard  of  my 
breast,  as  plainly  as  ever  I  saw  any  thing,  a 
dissevered  hand  and  arm  stretched  towards 
me.  Hand  and  arm  were  apparently  those 
of  a  female :  they  bore  a  livid  and  sodden 
appearance ;  and  directly  frontmg  me,  where 
the  body  ought  to  have  been,  there  was  only 
blank,  transparent  space,  through  which  I 
could  see  the  dim  forms  of  the  objects  beyond. 
I  was  fearfully  startled,  and  ran  shrieking' to 
my  mother,  telling  what  I  had  seen ;  and  the 
house-girl,  whom  she  next  sent  to  shut  the 
door,  apparently  affected  by  my  terror,  also 
returned  frightened,  and  said  that  she,  too, 
had  seen  the  woman's  hand ;  which,  however, 
did  not  seem  to  be  the  case.  And  finally, 
my  mother,  going  to  the  door,  saw  nothing, 
though  she  appeared  much  impressed  by  the 
extremeness  of  my  terror,  and  the  minuteness 
of  my  de:>cription.  I  communicate  the  story 
as  it  lies  fixed  in  my  memory,  without  at- 
tempting to  explain  it :  its  coincidence  with 
the  probable  time  of  my  father's  death,  seems 
at  least  curious." 

The  little  boy  longed  for  his  father's  return, 
and  continued  to  gaze  across  the  deep,  watch- 
ing for  the  sloop  with  its  two  stripes  of  white 
along  the  side.    Every  morning   he   went 
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wandering  about  tbe  little  Larbdr,  to  ezanQine 
the  vessels  which  had  come  in  daring  the 
night ;  and  he  continued  to  lo6k  out  across 
the  Moray  Forth  Ibng  after  anybody  else 
had  ceased  to  hope.  But  months  and  years 
J>a8sed,  and  the  white  stripes  and  square 
topsails  of  his  fiather's  sloop  he  never  saw 
again.  The  boy  was  the  son  .of  a  sailor's 
widow,  and  so  grew  up,  in  sight  of  the  *sea, 
and  with  the  same  love  of  it  that  charactet*- 
ized  his  father.  But  he  was  Bent  to  school ; 
first  to  a  damb-school,  where  he  learnt  his 
letters;  worked  his  way  through  the  "Cate- 
chism/' the  *' Proverbs,"  and  the  "New 
Testament;"  and  then  emei^ed  into  the 
golden  region  of  "  Smbad  the&ilor,"  '*  Jack 
the  Giant-Klller,'*  "  Beauty  and  the  Beast," 
atid  "Aladdin  and  the  wonderful  Lamp." 
Other  books  followed — "The  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress," "  Cook's  and  Anson's  voyages,"  and 
•*  Blind  Harry  the  Rhymer's  History  of  Wal- 
lace ;"  which  first  awoke  within  him  a  strong 
filing  of  Scottish  patriotism.  And  thus  his 
childhood  grew,  on  proper  childlike  nourish- 
ment. His  uncles  were  men  of  solid  sense 
and  sound  judgment,  though  uncultured  by 
education.  One  was  a  local  antiquary,  by 
trade  a  working  harness- maker ;  the  other 
was  of  a  strong  religious  turn :  he  was  a 
working  cartwright,  and  in  early  life  had 
been  a  sailor,  engaged  in  nearly  all  Nelson's 
famous  battles.  The  examples  and  the  con- 
versation of  these  men  were  for  the  growing 
boy  worth  any  quantity  of  school  primers : 
he  learnt  from  them  far  'more  than  mere 
books  could  teach  him. 

But  his  school  education  was  not  neglected 
either.  From  the  dame's  school  he  was 
triahsferred  to  the  town's  granimar- school, 
where,  amidst  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
other  boys  and  girls,  he  received  his  real 
school  education.  But  it  did  not  amount  to 
much.  There,  however,  the  boy  learnt  life — 
to  hold  his  own — to  try  his  powers  with  other 
b^jys — ^physically  and  morally,  as  well  as 
scholastically.  The  school  brought  out  the 
stuff  that  was  in  him  in  many  ways,  but  the 
mere  book-learning  was  about  the  least  part 
of  the  instruction. 

The  8cbool-h6use  looked  out  on  the  beach, 
fronting  the  opening  of  the  Firth,  and  not  a 
boat  or  a  ship  could  pass  in  or  out  of  the 
harbor  of  Cromarty  without  the  boys  seeing 
it.  They  knew  the  rig  of  every  craft,  and 
cduld  draw  them  on  the  elate.  Boats  un- 
l^oaded  their  glittering  cargoes  on  the  beach, 
W'bbre  the  process  of  gutting  afterwards  went 
Vusilj  dn ;  and  to  add  to  the  bustle,  there 
waa'^  large  killing-place  for  pigs  Hot  thirty 


ydiis  frbm  the  school  door,  "'where  fifbm 
eighty  to'  a  hundred  pigs  used  sometimes  to 
die  if ot'  the  general  good  in  a  single  day  ;  and 
it  WES  a  greitt  matter  to  hear,  at  occasional 
intervals,  the  roar  of  death  rising  high  over 
the  general  murmur  within,  or  to  be  told  by 
some  comrade,  returned  from  his  five  minutes' 
leave  of  absence,  that  a  hero  of  a  pig  had 
taken  three  blows  oY  a  hatchet  ere  it  fell,  and 
that  even  after  its  subjection  to  the  sticking 
process,  it  had  got  hold  of  Jock  Eeddie's 
hand  in  its  mouth,  and  almost  smashed  his 
thumb."  Certainly  it  is  not  in  every  gram- 
mar-school that  such  lessons  as  these  are 
taught 

Miller  was  put  to  Latin,  but  made  little 
progress  in  it — his  master  had  no  method, 
and  the  boy  was  too  fond  of  telling  stories  to 
his  schoolfellows  in  school  hours  to  make 
much  progress.  Cock-fighting  was  a  school 
practice  in  those  days,  the  master  having  a 
perquisite  of  two- pence  for  every  cock  that 
was  entered  by  the  boys  on  the  days  of  the 
yearly  fight.  But  Miller  had  no  love  for  this 
sport,  although  he  paid  his  entry  money  with 
the  rest.  In  the  meantime  his  miscellaneous 
reading  extended,  and  he  gathered  pickings 
of  odd  knowledge  from  all  sorts  of  odd  quar- 
ters,— fr^  workmen,  carpenters,  fishermen 
and  sailors,  old  women,  and  above  all,  from 
the  old  boulders  strewed  along  the  shores  of 
the  Cromarty  Firth.  With  a  big  hammer 
which  had  belonged  to  his  great-grandfather, 
John  Feddes,  the  buccaneer,  the*  boy  went 
about  chipping  the  stones,  and  thus  early 
accumulating  specimens  of  mica,  porphyry, 
garnet,  and  such  like,  exhibiting  them  to  his 
uncle  Alexander,  and  other  admiring  rela- 
tions. Often,  too,  he  had  a  day  in  the  woods  to 
visit  his  uncle,  when  working  as  a  sawyer — 
his  trade  of  cartwright  having  failed.  And 
there,  too,  the  boy's  attention  was  excited 
by  the  peculiar  geological  curiosities  which 
lay  in  his  way.  While  searching  among  the 
stones  and  rocks  on  the  beach,  he  was  some- 
times asked,  in  humble  irony,  by  the  farm 
servahts  who  came  to  load  their  carts  with 
sea-weed,  whether  he  "^was  gettin*  siller  in 
the  stanes,"  but  was  so  unlucky  as  never  to 
be  able  to  answer  their  question  in  the  affirm- 
ative. Uncle  Sandy  seems  to  have  been 
a  close  observer  of  nature,  and  in  his  humble 
way  had  his  theories  of  ancient  sea-beaches, 
the  flood,  and  the  formation  of  the  world, 
which  he  duly  imparted  to  the  wondering 
youth.  Together  they  explored  oaves,  roamed 
the  beach  for  crabs  and  lobsters,  whose  habits 
uncle'  Sandy  coidd  well  describe ;  be  also 
knew  an  about  moths  and  butterflies,  Spiders, 
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and  bees — in  short,  was  a  born  natural  history 
man,  so  that  the  boy  regarded  him  in  the 
light  of  a  professor,  and,  doubtless,  thus 
early  obtained  from  him  the  bias  toward  his 
future  studies. 

There  was  the  usual  number  of  hair-breadth 
escapes  in  Miller's  boy-life.  Oae  of  them, 
when  he  and  a  companion  had  got  cooped 
up  in  a  sea  cave,  and  could  not  return  he- 
cause  of  the  tide,  reminds  us  of  the  exciting 
scene  described  in  Scott's  "Antiqttary;^^ — 
there  were  schoolboy  tricks,  and  schoolboy 
ramb|es,  mischief-making  in  companionship 
with  other  boys,  of  whom  he  was  often  the 
the  leader.  Left  very  much  to  himself,  he 
was  becoming  a  big,  wild,  insubordinate  boy; 
and  it  became  obvious  that  the  time  was  now 
come  when  Hugh  Miller  must  enter  that 
world-wide  school  in  which  toil  and  hardship 
are  the  severe  but  noble  masters.  After  a 
severe  fight  and  wrestling-match  with  his 
schoolmaster,  he  left  school,  avenging  him- 
self for  bis  defeat,  by  penning  and  sending 
to  the  teacher  that  very  night,  a  copy  of 
satiric  verses,  entitled  "The  Pedagogue," 
which  occasioned  a  good  deal  of  merriment 
in  the  place.  In  a  few  weeks  aftier,  Miller 
was  bound  apprentice  to  a  working  mason. 

II.-r-THB  MAN.  ^ 

His  boyhood  over,  and  his  school  tr»nin^ 
ended,  Hus:h  Miller  must  now  face  the  world 
of  toil.  His  uncles  were  roost  anxious  that 
he  shoul(\  become  a  minister;  for  it  is  the 
ambition  of  many  of  the  aspiring  Scotch 
poor,  to  see  one  of  their  family  "  wag  his  pow 
in  the  poopit."  These  kind  uncles  were  even 
willing  to  pay  his  college  expenses,  though 
the  labor  of  their  hands  formed  their  only 
wealth.  The  youth,  however,  had  consci- 
entious objections ;  he  did  not  feet  called  to 
the  work  ;  and  the  uncles,  confessing  that  he 
was  right,  gave  up  their  point.  Hugh  was 
accordingly  apprenticed  to  the  trade  of  his 
choice — that  of  a  working  stone- mason ;  and 
he  began  his  laboring  career  in  a  quarry  look- 
ing out  upon  the  Cromarty  Firth.  This  quarry 
proved  one  of  his  best  schools.  The  remark- 
able geological  formations  which  it  displayed 
awakened  his  curiosity.  The  bar  of  deep-red 
stone  beneath,  and  the  bar  of  pale-red  clay 
above,  were  noted  by  the  young  quarryman, 
who  even  in  such  unpromising  subjects  found 
matter  for  observation  and  reflection.  Where 
other  men  saw  nothing,  he  detected  analogies, 
differences,  peculiarities,  which  set  him  a 
thinking.  He  simply  kept  his  eyes  and  his 
mind  open ;  was  sober,  diligent,  and  perse- 
vering; and  this  was  the  secret  of  his  intel- 
lectual  growth. 


Hugh  Miller  takes  a  cheerful  view  of  the 
lot*  of  labor.  While  others  ^oan  because 
they  have  to  work  hard  for  their  bread,  he 
says  that  work  is  full  of  pleasure,  of  profit* 
and  of  materials  for  self- improvement.  Be 
holds  that  honest  labor  is  the  best  of  all 
teachers,  and  that  the  school  of  toil  is  the 
best  and  noblest  of  all  schools,  save  only  the 
Christian  on^, — a  school  in  which  the  ability 
of  being  useful  is  imparted,  and  the  spirit  of 
independence  communicated,  and  the  haUt 
of  persevering  effort  acquired.  He  b  even 
of  opinion  that  the  training  of  the  mechanic* 
by  the  exercise  which  it  gives  to  his  observ- 
ant faculties,  from  his  daily  dealings  with 
things  actual  and  practical,  and  the  close  ex- 
perience of  life  which  he  invariably  acquires, 
is  more  favorable  to  his  growth  as  a  Man* 
emphatically  speaking,  than  the  training 
which  is  afforded  by  any  other  condidon  of 
life.  And  the  array  of  great  names  which 
he  cites  in  support  of  his  statement,  is  cer- 
tainly a  large  one.  Nor  is  the  condition  of 
the  average  well-paid  operative  at  all  so  do- 
lorous, according  to  Hugh  Miller,  as  many 
modern  writers  would  have  it  be.  '*  I  worked 
as  an  operative  mason,"  says  he,  **  for  fifteen 
years, — no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  more 
active  part  of  a  man's  life  ;  but  the  time  was 
not  altogether  lost.  I  enjoyed  in  those  years 
fully  the  average  amount  of  happiness,  and 
learned  to  know  more  of  the  Scottish  people 
than  is  generally  known.  Let  me  add,  that 
from  the  close  of  the  first  year  in  which  I 
wrought  as  a  journeyman,  until  I  took  final 
leave  of  the  mallet  and  chisel,  I  never  knew 
what  it  was  to  want  a  shilling ;  that  my  two 
uncles,  my  grandfather,  and  the  mason  with 
whom  I  served  my  apprenticeship  (all  working- 
men  (had  had  a  similar  experience ;  and  that 
it  was  the  experience  of  my  father  also.  I  can- 
not doubt  that  deserving  mechanics  may,  in 
exceptional  cases,  be  exposed  to  want;  but 
I  can  as  little  doubt  that  the  cases  are  excep- 
tional, and  that  much  of  the  suffering  of  the 
class  is  a  consequence  either  of  improvidence 
on  the  part  of  the  completely  skilled,  or  of  a 
course  of  trifling  during  the  term  of  appren- 
ticeship—  quite  as  common  as  trifling  at 
school — that  always  lands  those  who  indulge 
in  it  in  the  hapless  position  of  the  inferior 
workman." 

There  is  much  honest  truth  in  this  obser- 
vation. At  the  same  time,  it  is  clear  that 
the  cbcumstances  undec  which  Hugh  Miller 
was  brought  up  and  educated,  are  not  en- 
joyed by  all  workmen,^-are,  indeed,  expe- 
rienced by  compar^ively  few.  In  the  mi 
place,  his  parentage  was  good — his  father 
and  mother  were  a  self-helping,  honesty  intelli- 
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ligent  pmr,  in  humble  cireumstanoes,  but  jet 
eomparatively  comfortable.  Thus,  his  early 
education  was  not  neglected.  His  relations 
were  sober,  industrious,  and  "  God-fearing," 
as  they  say  in  the  north.  His  uncles  were 
not  his  least  notable  instructors.  One  of 
them  was  a  close  observer  of  nature,  and  in 
some  sort  a  scientific  man,  possessed  of  a 
small  but  good  library  of  books.  Then 
Hugh  Miller's  own  constitution  was  happily 
framed.  As  one  of  his  companions  once  said 
to  him,  "Ah,  Miller,  you  have  stamina  in  you, 
and  will  force  your  way  ;  but  I  want  strength ; 
the  world  will  never  hear  of  me."  It  is  the 
Miamina  which  Hugh  Miller  possessed  by 
nature,  that  were  born  in  him,  and  were  care- 
ful^ nurtured  by  his  parents,  that  enabled 
him  Is  a  working-man  to  rise,  while  thousands 
would  have  sunk,  or  merely  plodded  on 
through  life,  in  the  humble  station  in  which 
they  were  bom.  And  this  difference  in 
stamina,  and  other  circumstances,  is  not  suf- 
ficiently taken  into  account  by  Hugh  Miller 
in  the  course  of  the  interesting  and,  on  the 
whole,  exceedingly  profitable  remarks  which 
he  makes  in  his  autobiography,  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  laboring  poor. 

We  -can  afford,  in  our  brief  space,  to  give 
only  a  very  rapid  outline  of  Hugh  Miller's 
fifteen  years'  life  as  a  workman.  He  worked 
away  in  the  quarry  for  some  time,  losing 
many  of  his  finger-nails  by  bruises  and  acci- 
dents, growing  fast,  but  gradually  growing 
stronger,  and  obtaining  a  fair  knowledge  of 
his  craft  as  a  stone-hewer.  He  was  early 
subjected  to  the  temptation  which  besets 
most  young  workmen — that  of  drink.  But 
he  resisted  it  bravely.  His  own  account  of  it 
is  worthy  of  extract: — 

**  When  overwrought,  and  in  my  depressed 
moods,  I  learned  to  regard  the  ardent  spirits 
of  the  dram-shop  as  high  luxuries ;  they  gave 
lightness  and  energy  to  both  body  and  mind, 
and  substituted  for  a  state  of  dulness  and 
gloom  one  of  exbilaradon  and  enjoyment. 
Usquebhae  was  simply  happiness  doled  out 
by  the  glass,  and  sold  by  the  gill.  The 
drinking  usages  of  the  profession  in  which  I 
labored  were  at  this  time  many;  when  a 
foundation  was  laid,  the  workmen  were 
treated  to  drink;  they  were  treated  to  drink, 
when  the  walls  were  levelled  for  laying  the 

{'(rists ;  they  were  treated  to  drink  when  the 
railding  was  finished ;  they  were  treated  to 
drink  when  an  apprentice  joined  the  squad ; 
treated  to  drink  when  his '  apron  was  washed ;' 
treated  to  drink  when  his  *  tune  was  out ;' 
and  occasionally  they  learnt  to  treat  one 
another  to  drink.    In  laymg  down  the  found- 


ation-stone  of  one  of  the  larger  houses  built 
this  year  by  Uncle  David  and  his  partner, 
the  workmen  h^d  a  royal  *  founding  pint,'  and 
two  whole  glasses  of  the  whiskey  came  to  my 
share.  A  full-grown  man  would  not  have 
deemed  a  giU  of  usquebhae  an  overdose,  but 
it  was  considerably  too  much  for  me;  and 
when  the  party  broke  up;  and  I  got  home  to 
my  books,  I  found,  as  I  opened  the  pages  of 
a  favorite  author,  the  letters  dancing  before 
my  eyes,  and  that  I  could  no  longer  master 
the  sense.  I  have  the  volume  at  present 
before  me,  a  small  edition  of  the  Essays  of 
Bacon,  a  good  deal  worn  at  the  corners  by  the 
friciion  of  the  pocket,  for  of  Bacon  I  never 
tired.  The  condition  into  which  1  had 
brought  myself  was,  I  felt,  one  of  degrada- 
tion. I  had  sunk,  by  my  own  act,  for  the 
time,  to  a  lower  level  of  intelligence  than  that 
on  which  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  placed ; 
and  though  the  state  could  have  been  no 
very  favorable  one  for  forming  a  resolution, 
/  in  that  hour  determined  that  I  should  never 
again  sacrifice  my  capacity  of  intellectual  en' 
joyment  to  a  drinking  usage;  and,  with  God's 
help,  I  was  enabled  to  hold  my  determina- 
tion.'' A  younff  working  mason,  reading 
Bacon^s  Essays  m  his  bye-hours,  must  cer- 
tainly be  regarded  as  a  remarkable  man ;  but 
not  less  remtu'kable  is  the  exhibition  of  moral 
energy  and  noble  self-denial  in  the  instance 
we  have  cited.  Yes,  Hugh  Miller  had  the 
stamina  in  him,  as  a  boy  and  as  a  youth,  and 
hence  he  has  now  the  stamina  of  a  Man. 

It  was  while  working  as  a  mason's  appreor 
tice,  that  the  lower  old  red  sandstone  along 
the  Bay  of  Cromarty  presented  itself  to  his 
notice;  and  his  curiosity  was  excited  and 
kept  alive  by  the  infinite  organic  remains, 
principally  of  old  and  extinct  species  of  fishes, 
ferns,  and  ammonites,  which  lay  revealed 
along  the  coasts  by  the  washings  of  the 
waves,  or  were  exposed  by  the  stroke  of  his 
mason's  hammer.  He  never  lost  sight  of  thb 
subject ;  went  on  accumulating  observations, 
comparing  formations,  until  at  length,  when 
no  longer  a  working  mason,  many  years  after- 
wards, he  gave  to  the  world  his  highly  inte- 
resting work  on  the  Old  Red  Sandstone, 
which  at  once  established  his  reputation  as 
an  accomplished  scientific  geologist.  But 
this  work  was  the  fruit  of  lonsr  years  of 
patient  observation  and  research.  As  he 
modestly  states  in  his  autobiography,  '*  the 
only  merit  to  which  I  lay  claim  in  the  case 
is  that  of  patient  research — a  merit  in  which 
whoever  wills  may  rival  or  surpass  me ;  and 
this  humble  faculty  of  patience,  when  rightly 
developed,  may  lead  to  more  extraordinary 
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developcQents  of  idea  than  even  genius  itself.'* 
And  he  adds  how  he  deciphered  the  divine 
ideas  in  th^  mechanism  and  framework  of 
creatures  in  the  second  stage  of  vertebrate 
existence. 

But  it  was  long  before  Hugh  Miller  accu- 
mulated his  extensive  geological  observations, 
and  acquired  that  self-culture  which  enabled 
him  10  shape  them  into  proper  form.  He 
went  on  diligently  working  at  bis  trade,  but 
always  observing,  and  always  reflecting.  He 
says  he  could  not  avoid  being  an  observer ; 
and  that  the  necessity  which  made  him  a 
mason,  made  him  also  a  geologist.  In  the 
winter  months,  during  which  mason-work  is 
generally  superseded  in  country  places,  he 
occupied  his  time  with  reading,  sometimes 
with  visiting  country  friends — persons  of  an 
intelligent  caste — and  often  he  strolled  away 
amongst  old  Scandinavian  ruins  and  Pictisn 
forts,  speculating  about  their  origin  and  his- 
tory. He  made  good  use  of  his  leisure.  And 
when  spring  came  round  again,  he  would  set 
out  into  the  Highlands,  to  work  at  building 
and  hewing  jobs  with  a  squad  of  other  masons 
—  working  hard,  and  living  chiefly  on  oatmeal 
brose.  Some  of  the  descriptions  given  by 
him  of  life  in  the  remote  Highland  districts, 
are  extremely  graphic  and  picturesque,  and 
have  all  the  charm  of  entire  novelty.  The 
kind  of  accommodation  which  he  experienced 
may  be  inferred  from  the  observation  made 
by  a  Highland  laird  to  his  uncle  James,  as 
to  the  u;^e  of  a  crazy  old  building  left  stand- 
ing beside  a  group  of  neat  modem  offices. 
''He  found  it  of  great  convenience,"  he  said, 
"every  time  his  speculations  brought  a  drove 
of  pigs  or  a  squad  of  masons  that  way." 
This  sort  of  life  and  its  surrounding  circum- 
stances were  not  of  a  poetical  cast ;  yet  the 
youth  was  now  about  the  poetizing  age,  and 
during  his  solitary  rambles  after  his  day's 
work,  by  the  banks  of  the  Conon,  he  meditated 
poetry,  and  began  to  make  verses.  He  would 
sometimes  write  them  out  upon  his  mason's  kit, 
while  the  rain  was  dropping  through  the  roof 
of  the  apartment  upon  the  paper  on  which 
he  wrote.  It  was  a  rough  life  for  poetic 
musing,  yet  he  always  contrived  to  mix  up  a 
high  degree  of  intellectual  exercise  and  enjoy- 
ment with  whatever  manual  labor  he  was 
employed  upon ;  and  this,  after  all,  is  one  of 
the  secrets  of  a  happy  life.  While  observing 
soenery  and  natural  bbtory,  he  also  seems  to 
have  very  closely  observed  the  characters  of 
his  fellow- workmen,  and  he  gives  us  vivid  and 
life-like  portraits  of  some  of  the  more  re- 
markable of  them,  in  his  Autobiography, 
There  were  some  roughs  and  occasionally 


very  wicked  fellows  ^mong  his  fellow- work* 
men,  but  hie  had  strength  of  character,  and 
sufficient  inbred  sound  principle,  to  withstand 
their  contamination.  He  was  also  proud, — • 
and  pride,  in  its  proper  place,  is  an  excellent 
thing, — particularly  that  sort  of  pride  which 
makes  a  man  revolt  from  doinj^  a  mean  action, 
or  any  thing  which  would  bring  discredit  on 
the  family.  This  is  the  sort  of  true  nobility 
w)iich  serves  poor  men  in  good  stead  some- 
titties,  and  it  certainly  served  Hugh  Miller 
well. 

His  apprenticeship  ended,  he  "  took  jobs" 
for  himself, — built  a  cottage  for  his  aunt 
Jenny,  which  still  stands,  and,  after  that^ 
went  out  working  as  journeyman  mason.  In 
his  spare  hours  he  was  improving  himself  by 
the  study  of  practical  geometry,  and  mide 
none  the  worse  a  mason  on  that  account. 
While  engaged  in  helping  to  build  a  mansion 
on  the  western  coast  of  Rbss-shire,  he  ex- 
tended his  geological  and  botanical  observa- 
tions, noting  all  that  was  remarkable  in  the 
formation  of  the  district.  He  also  drew  his 
inferences  from  the  condition  of  the  people, 
— being  very  much  struck,  above  other  things, 
with  the  remarkably  contented  state  of  the 
Celtic  population,  although  living  in  filth  and 
misery.  On  this  he  shrewdly  observes, — 
"  It  was  one  of  the  palpable  characteristics 
of  our  Scottish  Highlanders,  for  at  least  the 
first  thirty  years  of  the  century,  that  they 
were  contented  enough,  as  a  people,  to  find 
more  to  pity  than  to  envy  in  the  condition  of 
their  lowland  neighbors;  and  I  remember 
that  at  this  time,  and  for  years  after,  I  used 
to  deem  the  trait  a  good  one.  I  have  now, 
however,  my  doubts  on  the  subject,  and  am 
not  quite  sure  whether  a  content  so  general 
as  to  be  national  may  not,  in  certain  circum- 
stances, be  rather  a  vice  than  a  virtue.  It  is 
certainly  no  virtue  when  it  has  the  effect  of 
arresting  either  individuals  or  peoples  in  their 
course  of  development ;  and  is  perilously 
allied  to  great  suffering  when  the  men  who 
exemplify  it  are  so  thoroughly  happy  amid  the 
mediocrities  of  the  present  that  they  fail  to 
make  provision  for  the  contingencies  of  the 
future/' 

Trade  becoming  slack  in  the  north >  Hugh 
Miller  took  ship  for  Edinburgh,  where  build- 
ing was  going  briskly  on,  (in  1824,)  to  seek 
for  employment  there  as  a  stone-hewer.  He 
succeeded,  and  lived  as  a  workman  at  Nid- 
dry,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city,  for 
some  time;  pursuing  at  the  same  time  hi^ 
geological  observations  in  a  new  field,  Niddry 
being  located  on  the  carboniferous  system. 
Here  also  he  met  with  an  entirely  new  class 
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of  men — the  colliers— many,of  whom,  str^Dgfe 
to  say,  had  been  bom  slaves;  the  manu- 
niissioD  of  the  Scotch  colliers  (as  already 
stated  in  a  previous  number  of  this  Journal) 
haTing  been  effected  in  comparatively  modern 
times— as  late  as  the  year  1*775!  So  that, 
after  all,  Scotland  is  not  so  very  far  ahead 
of  the  serfdom  of  Russia. 

Among  the  laborers  employed  in  the  ma- 
sons' squad,  was  one  John  Lindsey,  between 
whom  and  the  Crawford  peerage  lay  only  a 
narrow  chasm,  represented  by  a  missing  mar- 
riage  cej-tificate.  But  he  was  never  able  to 
bridge  the  chasm  across,  and  he  had  to  toil 
on  in  unhappiness,  in  consequence,  as  a  ma- 
son's laborer.  *•!  have  heard,"  says  Mr. 
Miller,  <<  the  call  resounding  from  the  walls 
twenty  times  a  day — 'John,  Yearl  Craw- 
ford, bring  us  another  hod  o'  lime.' "  His 
remarks  upon  his  fellow- laborers,  upon  their 
character,  habits,  and  moral  and  religious 
qualities,  are  full  of  interest ;  but  we  cannot 
here  venture  upon  quotation.  There  was  a 
strike  among  the  masons,  in  which  Miller  was 
a  passive  actor,  for  he  found  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  tyranny  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  leaders,  against  which  he  secretly  revolted. 
Bis  observations  led  him  to  the  conviction 
that  the  men  who  really  think  for  themselves 
in  such  affairs  are  overborne  and  put  to  one 
side  by  "  mere  chatterers  and  stump-orators." 

Returning  to  the  north  again,  Miller  next 
began  business  for  himself  in  a  small  way,  as 
a  hewer  of  tombstones  for  the  good  folks  of 
Cromarty.  This  change  of  employment  was 
necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  hewer's 
disease,  caused  by  inhaling  ^tone  dust,  which 
settles  in  the  lungs,  and  generally  leads  to 
rapid  consumption,  afflictmg  him  with  its 
premonitory  symptoms.  The  strength  of 
his  constitution  happily  enabled  him  to  throw 
off  the  malaiy,  but  his  lungs  never  fairly  re- 
covered their  former  vigor.  Work  not  being 
very  plentiful,  he  wrote  poems,  some  of 
which  appeared  in  the  newspapers ;  and  in 
course  of  time,  a  small  collection  of  these 
pieces  was  published  by  subscription.  He 
very  soon,  however,  gave  up  poetry  writing, 
finding  that  his  humble  accomplishment  of 
verse  was  too  narrow  to  contain  his  thinking ; 
— so  next  time  he  wrote  a  book,  it  was  w 

(rose,  and  vigorous  prose  too,  far  better  than 
is  verse.  But  Miller  had  meanwhile  been 
doing  what  was  better  than  either  cutting 
tombstones  or  writing  poetry :  he  bad  been 
building  up  his  character,  and  thereby  secur- 
ing the  respect  of  all  who  knew  him..  So 
that,  when  a  branch  of  the  Commercial  Bank 
was  opened  in  Cromarty,  and  the  manager 


cast  about  him  to  make  selection  of  an  ac- 
count^t,  whom  should  he  pitch  upon  but 
Hugh  Miller,  the  stone-mason?  This  was 
certainly  a  most  extraordinary  selection  ;  but 
why  was  it  made?  Simply  because  of  the 
excellence  of  the  man's  character.  He  had 
proved  himself  a  true  and  a  thoroughly  ex- 
cellent and  trustworthy  man  in  a  humble 
edacity  of  life ;  and  the  inference  was,  that 
he  would  carry  the  same  principles  of  con- 
duct into  another  and  higher  sphere  of  action, 
H*ugh  Miller  hesitated  to  accept  ihe  office, 
having  but  little  knowledge  of  accounts,  and 
no  experience  in  bookkeeping  ;  but  the- man- 
ager knew  his  pluck  and  determined  per- 
severance in  mastering  whatever  he  under- 
took ;  above  all,  he  had  confidence  in  his 
character,  and  he  would  not  take  a  denial. 
So  Hugh  Miller  was  sent  to  Edinburgh  to 
learn  his  new  business  al  the  head  bank. 

Throughout  life.  Miller  seems  to  have  in- 
variably put  his  conscience  into  his  work. 
Speaking  of  the  old  man  with  whom  he 
served  his  apprenticeship  as  a  mason,  he  says, 
**  He  m^ade  conscience  of  every  stone  he  laid. 
It  was  remarked  in  the  place,  that  the  walls 
built  by  Uncle  David  never  bulged  nor  fell ; 
and  no  apprentice  nor  journeyman  of  his  was 
permitted,  on  any  plea,  to  make  'slight  work.'  " 
And  one  of  his  own  uncle  James's  instruc- 
tions to  him  on  one  occa^n,  was — '*  In  all 
your  dealings,  give  your  neighbor  the  cast  of 
the  bank — 'good  measure,  heaped  up  and 
ruoing  over' — and  you  will  not  lose  by  it. in 
the  end."  These  lessons  were  worth  far  more 
than  what  is  often  taught  in  schools,  and 
Hugh  Miller  seems  to  have  framed  his  own 
conduct  in  life  on  the  excellent  moral  teaching 
which  they  conveyed.  Speaking  of  his  own 
career  as  a  workman,  when  on  the  eve^  of 
quitting  it,  he  says, "  I  do  think  I  acted  up 
to  my  uncle's  maxim ;  and  that,  without  in- 
juring my  brother  workmen  by  lowering  their 
prices.  I  never  yet  charged  an  employer  for 
a  piece  of  work  that,  fairly  measured  and  val- 
ued, would  not  be  rated  at  a  slightly  higher 
sum  than  that  at  which  it  stood  in  my  ac- 
count." 

Although  he  gained  some  fame  in  his  local- 
ity by  his  poems,  and  still  more  by  his  **  Let- 
ters on  the  Herring  Fisheries  of  Scotland,"  he 
was  not,  as  many  self-r^sed  men  are,  spoilt 
by  the  praise  which  his  works  called  forth. 
**  There  is  (he  says)  no  more  fatal  error  into 
which  a  working-man  of  a  literary  turn  can 
fall,  than  the  mistake  of  deeming  himself  too 
good  for  his  humble  employments ;  and  yet  it 
is  a  mistake  as  common  as  it  is  fatal.  I  had 
already  seen  several  poor  wrecked  imech^pf. 
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.  who,  believing  themfielves  to  be  poe^s,  and 
regarding  the  manual  occupation  bj  which 
they  could  alone  live  in  independence  as  be- 
neath them,  had  become  in  consequence  little 
better  than  mendicants, — too  good  to  work 
for  their  bread,  but  not  too  good  virtually  to 
beg  it ;  and  looking  upon  them  as  beacons  of 
warning,  I  determined  that,  with  God's  help, 
I  should  give  their  error  a  wide  offing,  ^d 
never  associate  the  idea  of  meanness  with  an 
honest  calling,  or  deem  myself  too  good  to*be 
independent.  Full  of  this  manly  and  robust 
spirit,  Hugh  Miller  pursued  his  career  of 
stonehewing  by  day,  and  prose  composition 
when  the  day's  work  was  done,  until  he  en- 
tered upon  his  new  vocation  of  banker's  ac- 
countant. He  showed  hb  selfdenin],  too,  in 
waiting  for  a  wife  until  he  could  iifford  to 
keep  one  in  respectable  comfort, — his  engage- 
ment lasting  over  five  years,  before  he  was  in 
a  position  to  fulfil  his  promise.  And  then  he 
married,  wisely  and  happily. 

At  £dinbursh,  by  dint  of  perseverance  and 
application,  Mr.  Miller  shortly  mastered  his 
new  business,  and  then  returned  to  Cromarty, 
where  he  was  installed  in  office.  His  *' Scenes 
and  Legends  of  the  North  of  Scotland"  were 
published  about  the  same  time,  and  were 
well  received;  and* in  his  leisure  hours  he 
proceeded    to   prepare   his   most  important 


work  on  "  The  Old  Red  Sandstone."  He  also 
contributed  to  the  '^  Border  Tales,"  and  other 
periodicals.  The  Free  Church  movement 
also  drew  him  out  as  a  polemical  writer ;  and 
his  "  Letter  to  Lord  Brougham  on  the  Scotch 
Church  Controversy"  excited  so  much  atten- 
tion that  the  leaders  of  the  movement  in 
Edinburgh  invited  him  to  undertake  the  edit- 
ing of  the  '^Witness"  newspaper,  the  organ 
of  the  Free  Church  party ;  he  accepted  the 
invitation,  and  still  holds  the  position  of  editor 
of  that  paper. 

Here  we  leave  this  charming,  knd  also 
thoroughly  healthy,  biography,  the  study  of 
which  IS  well  worthy  the  perusal  of  working- 
men,  and  indeed  of  all  men.  Its  teaching  is 
most  sound,  and  its  lessons  are  most  valtmble. 
"While  my  story,"  he  says  in  conclusion, 
"must  serve  to  show  the  evils  which  result 
from  truant  carelessness  in  boyhood,  and 
that  what  was  sport  to  the  young  lad  may 
assume  the  form  of  serious  misfortune  to  the 
man,  it  may  also  serve  to  show  that  much 
may  be  done  by  after-diligence  to  retrieve  an 
early  error  of  this  kind, — that  life  itself  is  a 
school,  and  Nature  always  a  fresh  study, — 
and  that  the  man  who  keeps  his  eyes  and  his 
mind  open  will  always  find  fitting,  though  it 
may  be  hard,  schoolmasters,  to  speed  him 
on  in  his  life-long  education." 


From    the    Foreign    Quarterly    Review. 
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WITH      A      PORTRAIT. 


Tbi  military  and  political  events  which 
terminated  in  the  independence  of  the  United 
States,  may  be  criticised  as  dilatory,  as  for- 
tuitous, and  as  not  marked  by  the  stamp  of 
human  genhis.  That  revolution  produced 
more  eood  than  great  men«  If  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  civu  wars  of  Spain,  and  its  par- 
liamentary struggles  after  freedom,  it  should 
be  more  a  subject  of  congratulation  than  of 


.  *  Btographie  de9  ChUmporaku  :  'BtSBuemo,  Pari% 
1848 


reproach.  The  greatness  of  revolutionary 
heroes  may  imply  the  smallness  of  the  many; 
and,  all  thmgs  duly  weighed,  the  supremacy 
of  a  Cromwell  or  a  Napoleon  is  more  a  slur 
upon  national  capabilities  than  an  honor  to 
them.  Let  us  then  begin  by  setting  aside 
the  principal  accusation  of  his  French  foes 
against  General  Espartero,  that  he  is  of 
mediocre  talent  and  eminence.  The  same 
might  have  been  alleged  against  Washing- 
ton. 
Moreover,  there  is  no  people  so  little  in- 
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clined  to  allow,  to  form,  or  to  idolize  superior- 
ity as  the  Spaniards.  They  have  the  jealous 
Bentimeut  of  universal  equality,  implanted 
into  them  as  deeply  as  it  is  into  the  French. 
But  to  counteract  it,  the  French  have  a  na- 
tional vanity,  which  is  for  ever  comparing 
their  own  country  with  others.  And  hence, 
every  character  of  eminence  is  dear  to  them; 
for  though  an  infringement  on  individual 
equality,  it  exalts  them  ahove  other  nations. 
The  Spaniard,  on  the  contrary,  does  not 
deign  to  enter  into  the  minuHce  of  comparison. 
His  country  was,  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  the  first  in  Europe  ;  its  nobles  the 
most  wealthy,  the  most  magnificent,  the  most 
punctilious,  the  most  truly  aristocratic;  its 
citizens  the  most  advanced  in  arts  and  manu- 
factures, and  comfort  and  municipal  freedom ; 
its  soldiers  were  allowed  the  first  rank,  the 
sailors  the  same.  The  Spaniards  taught  the 
existence  of  this,  their  universal  superiority, 
to  their  sons ;  and  these  again  to  their  off- 
sirring,  down  to  the  present  day.  And  the 
Spaniards  implicitly  believe  the  tradition  of 
their  forefathers,  not  merely  as  applied  to  the 
past,  but  as  a  judgment  of  the  present. 
They  believe  themselves  to  be  precisely  what 
their  fathers  were  three  hundred  years  ago. 
They  take  not  the  least  count  of  all  that  has 
happened  in  that  period :  the  revolutions,  the 
changes,  the  forward  strides  of  other  nations, 
the  backward  ones  of  their  own.  A  great  man, 
more  or  less,  is  consequently  to  them  of  little 
importance.  They  are  too  proud  to  be  vain. 
This  part  of  the  Spanish  character  explains 
not  a  few  of  the  political  events  of  the  coun- 
tries inhabited  by  Jihe  race.  In  all  those 
countries,  individual  eminence  is  a  thing  not 
to  be  tolerated.  It  constitutes  in  itself  a 
crime,  and  the  least  pretension  to  it  remains 
unpardoned.  Even  Bolivar,  notwithstanding 
his  immense- claims,  and  notwithstanding  the 

feneral  admission  that  nothing  but  a  strong 
and  could  keep  the  unadhesive  materials  of 
Spanish  American  republics  together, — even 
he  was  the  object  of  such  hatred,  suspicion, 
jealousy,  and  mistrust,  that  his  life  was  a 
martyrdom  to  himself,  and  his  salutary  in- 
fluence a  tyranny  to  those  whom  he  had 
liberated. 

There  did  exist  in  Spain,  up  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  a  grand 
exception  to  tGis  universal  love  of  equality, 
which  is  a  characteristic  of  the  Latin  races. 
And  that  was  the  veneration  for  royalty,  which 
partook  of  the  oriental  and  fabulous  extreme 
of  respect.  Nowhere  is  this  more  manifest 
than  in  the  popular  drama  of  the  country  :  in 
which  the  Spanish  monarch  precisely  resem- 
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bles-  the  Sultan  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  as  the 
vicegerent  of  Providence,  the  universal  righter 
of  wrongs,  endowed  with  ubiquity,  omnipo- 
tence, and  all  wisdom.  Two  centuries*  suc- 
cession of  the  most  imbecile  m^narchs  greatly 
impaired,  if  not  effaced,  this  sentiment.  The 
conduct  of  Ferdinand  to  the  men  and  the 
classes  engaged  in  the  war  of  independence, 
disgusted  all  that  was  spirited  and  enlight- 
ened in  the  nation.  A  few  remote  provinces 
and  gentry  thought,  indeed,  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  legitimacy  and  loyalty  was  strong  as 
ever,  and  they  rose  to  invoke  it  in  favor  of 
Don  Cailos.  Their  failure  has  taught  them 
and  all  Spain,  that  loyalty,  in  its  old,  and 
extreme,  and  chevalier  sense,  is  extinct ;  and 
that  in  the  peninsula,  as  in  other  western 
countries,  it  has  ceased  to  be  fanaticism,  and 
survives  merely  as  a  rational  feeling. 

Royalty  is  however  the  only  superiority 
that  the  Spaniards  will  admit;  and  their 
jealousy  of  any  other  power  which  apes,  or 
affects,  or  replaces  royalty,  is  irrepressible. 
A  president  of  a  Spanish  republic  would  not 
be  tolerated  for  a  month,  nor  would  a  regent. 
The  great  and  unpardonable  fault  of  Espar- 
tero  was,  that  he  bore  this  name. 

Another  Spanish  characteristic,  arising 
from  the  same  principle  or  making  part  of  it, 
is  the  utter  want  of  any  influence  on  the  side 
of  the  aristocracy.  For  a  Spanish  aristocracy 
does  survive :  an  aristocracy  of  historic  name, 
great  antiquity,  moneyed  wealth,  and  terri- 
torial possession.  The  dukedoms  of  Infan- 
Uido,  Ossune,  Montilles,  &c.,  are  not  extinct ; 
neither  are  the  wearers  of  tijese  titles  exiled 
or  proscribed ;  nor  have  their  estates  been 
confiscated  or  curtailed.  But  they  have  no 
influence;  they  have  taken  no  part  in  politi- 
cal events ;  and  are  scarcely  counted  even  as 
pawns  on  the  chessboard  of  Spanish  politics. 
The  Spaniards  respect  superiority  of  birth, 
but  their  respect  is  empty.  It  is  rather  the  re- 
spect of  an  antiquary  for  what  is  curious,  than 
the  worldly  and  sensible  respect  for  whatever 
is  truly  valuable.  The  greatest  efforts  hafve 
been  made  by  almost  all  Spanish  legislators 
and  politicians^  to  make  use  of  the  aristocracy 
as  a  weight  in  the  political  balance,  and  as  a 
support  of  throne  and  constitution.  But  as 
Lord  Eldon  compared  certain  British  peers  to 
the  pillars  of  the  East  London  Theatre,  which 
hung  from  the  roof  instead  of  supporting  it, 
such  has  been  the  condition  of  all  Spanish 
peers  or  proceres  in  any  and  every  constitu- 
tion. They  supported  the  government  of  the 
time  being;  were  infallibly  of  the  o{Anions 
diametrically  opposite  to  those  of  the  depu- 
ties ;  and  increased  the  odium  of  the  ministry, 
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whether  moderato  or  exaUado,  without  giving 
it  the  least  support.  The  readeriug  the  upper 
chamher  elective,  as  was  done  by  the  consti- 
tution of  1837j  has  not  remedied  this.  When 
Christina  fell,  the  upper  chamber  was  to  a 
man  in  her  favor;  sp  did  the  whole  upper 
chamber  support  Espartero,  when  he  fell. 
In  short,  the  attachment  of  the  peers  in 
Spain  is  ominous;  it  betokens  downfall. 

The  crown  and  the  clergy,  in  fact,  had 
labored  in  unison  to  destroy  and  humble  the 
power  of  the  aristocracy,  as  well  as  of  the  mid- 
dle classes.  They  succeeded  but  too  well ;  and 
in  succeeding,  they  also  strengthened  that  de- 
mocratic principle  of  equality  which  is  a 
monkish*  prineipie.  But  the  crown,  and  the 
monasteries,  and  the  aristocracy,  have  all 
gone  down  together,  whilst  the  middle  classes 
Borvive,  and  have  become  regenerated  with  a 
second  youth.  It  is  only  they  who  have 
any  force  in  Spain.  It  is  the  cities  which 
take  the  initiative  in  all  changes  and  all  revo- 
lutions. For  any  government  to  incur  their 
displeasure,  is  at  once  to  fall ;  none  has  been 
able  to  struggle  against  them.  These  juntas 
raised  the  war  of  independence,  and  per- 
formed the  Spanish  part  of  their  self-libera- 
tion. They  again  it  was  who  enabled  Chris- 
tina to  establish  at  once  her  daughter's  rights 
and  the  name  of  a  constitution.  They  after- 
wards compelled  her  to  give  the  reality,  as 
well  as  the  name.  And  it  was  they,  too, 
who  drove  Do'h  Carlos  out  of  the  country,  in 
despite  of  the  tenacity  and  courage  of  his 
rasUo  supporters.  He  was  driven  from  be- 
fore Bilboa,  and  from  every  town  of  more  re- 
spectability than  a  village.  He  was  welcomed 
by  the  peasants  and  their  lords,  but  every 
collection  of  citizens  rejected  him,  and  he  and 
absolutism  were  obliged  to  fly  the  country. 

There  is  one  class,  which  at  the  close  of 
revolutions  is  apt  to  turn  them  to  its  own 
profit,  and  become  arbiter  of  all  that  survive > 
m  men  and  things.  This  is  the  army.  In 
nations  however  which  have  no  external  wars, 
it  is  extremely  difficult  for  the  army  or  its 
chiefs  to  win  and  preserve  that  mastery  over 
public  opinions,  which  is  needed  to  insure 
acquiescence  in  military  usurpations.  The 
French  revolution,  as  we  all  know,  turned  to 
a  warlike  struggle  between  France  and  Eu- 
rope ;  in  which  France  was  represented  by 
her  generals  and  armies,  and  in  which  these 
bat  too  naturally  took  the  place  of  civilian 
statesmen  and  representative  assemblies.  In 
the  fnore  isolatedf  countries  of  England  and 
Spain,  the  activity  and  the  glory  of  the  mili- 
tary terminated  with  the  civil  war.  The 
career  of  arms  was  closed ;  the  officers  lost 


their  prestige ;  and  Cromwell,  though  toler- 
ated as  a  defdcto  ruler,  was  never  looked  up 
to,  either  as  the  founder  of  a  military  mo- 
narchy, or  of  a  new  djmasty.  A  Cromwell 
would  have  met  with  more  resistance  in 
Spain ;  civilian  jealousy  is  there  as  strong  as 
in  England ;  and  Cromwell  there  was  none. 
The  Duke  of  Victory's  worst  enemies  could 
not  seriously  accuse  him  of  such  ambition. 

Baldomero  Espartero  was  bom  in  the  year 
1792,  at  Granatula,  a  village  of  La  Mancha, 
trot^flr  from  the  towns  of  Almagro  and  Ciu- 
dad  Real.  In  his  last  rapid  retreat  from  Al- 
bacete  to  Seville,  the  regent  could  not  have 
passed  far  from  the  place  of  his  nativity. 
His  father  is  said  to  have  been  a  respectable 
artisan,  a  wheelwright,  and  a  maker  of  carts 
and  agricultural  implements. 

This  artisan's  elaer  brother,  Manuel,  was 
a  monk  in  one  of  the  Franciscan  convents  of 
Ciudad  Real,  capital  of  the  province  of  La 
Mancha.  It  is  one  of  the  advantages  amongst 
the  many  disadvantages  of  monasticity,  tlat 
it  facilitates  the  education  and  the  rise  of 
such  of  the  lower  classes  as  give  signs  of 
superior  intelligence.  The  friar  Manuel  took 
his  youog  nephew,  Baldomero,  and  had  him 
educated  in  his  convent.  Had  Spain  remained 
in  its  state  of  wonted  peace,  the  young  dis- 
ciple of  the  convent  would  in  good  time  have 
become,  in  all  probability,  the  ecclesiastic  and 
the  monk.  But  about  the  time  when  Espar- 
tero attamed  the  age  of  sixteen,  the  armies 
of  Napoleon  poured  over  the  Pyrenees,  and 
menaced  Spanish  independence,  it  was  no 
time  for  monkery.  So  at  least  thought  all 
the  young  ecclesiastical  students ;  for  these 
throughout  every  college  in  the  peninsula 
almost  unanimously  threw  off  the  black  frock, 
girded  on  the  sabre,  and  flung  the  musket 
over  their  shoulder.  The  battalions  which 
they  formed  were  called  sacred.  Nor  was 
such  volunteering  confined  to  the  young. 
The  grizzle-bearded  monk  himself  went  forth, 
and,  used  to  privation,  made  an  excellent 
guerilla.  The  history  of  the  Spanish  wars 
of  independence  and  of  freedom  tells  fre- 
quently of  monkish  generals,  the  insignia  of 
whose  command  were  the  cord  and  sandals 
of  St.  Francis. 

Young  Espartero  took  part  in  most  of  the 
first  battles  and  skirmishes. in  the  southed 
Spain,  and  made  part  of  the  Spanish  force, 
we  believe,  which  was  shut  up  and  besieged 
by  the  French  in  Cadii.  He  here,  through 
the  interest  of  his  uncle,  was  received  into 
the  military  school  of  the  Isla  de  Leon,  whert 
he  was  able  to  engraft  a  useful  military  edu- 
cation on  his  former  ecclesiastical  require- 
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Daents :  for  to  be  a  doldier  was  hU  vocation, 
and  his  wish  was  not  to  be  an  ignorant  one. 
The  war  of  independence  was  drawing  to  a 
close  when  Elspartero  bad  completed  bis  mi- 
litary studies,  and  could  claim  the  grade  of 
officer  in  a  regular  army.  But  at  this  same 
time,  the  royal-  government  resolved  on  send- 
ing an  experienced  general  with  a  corps  of 
picked  troops  to  the  Spanish  m^n,  to  endea- 
vour to  reestablish  the  authority  of  the 
mother- country.  Morillo  was  the  general 
chosen.  Espartero  was  presented  to  him, 
appointed  lieutenant,  and  soon  i^ter  the  sail- 
ing of  the  expedition  was  placed  on  the  staff 
of  the  general.  ^ 

The  provinces  of  the  Spanish  main  were 
then  the  scene  of  awful  warfare.  It  is  need- 
less to  inquire  on  which  side  cruelty  began  : 
the  custom  of  both  was  almost  invariably 
to  sacrifice  the  lives,  not  only  of  captured 
foes,  but  of  their  relatives,  young  and  aged. 
The  war,  too,  seemed  interminable.  A  rapid 
march  of  a  general  often  subdued  and  appa- 
rently reduced  a  province  in  a  few  days,  the 
defeated  party  flying  over  sea  to  the  islands 
or  to  the  other  settlements :  but  a  week  would 
bring  them  back,  and  the  victors  in  their  turn 
thought  fit  to  fly,  often  without  a  struggle. 
Even  an  engageme|^t  was  not  decisive.  A 
great  deal  of  Indian  force  was  employed,  and, 
in  many  respects,  the  Spaniards  or  Spanish- 
born  came  to  resemble  them  in  fighting. 
The  chief  feat  of  the  action  was  one  brilliant 
charge,  which,  if  successful  or  unsuccessful, 
decided  the  day.  For, once  put  to  the  rout,  the 
soldiers  never  rallied,  at  least  on  that  day, 
but  fled  beyond  the  range  of  immediate  pur- 
suit, and  often  with  so  little  loss  that  the 
fugitives  of  yesterday  formed  an  army  as 
numerous  and  formidable  as  before  their 
defeat.  How  long  such  a  civil  war  would 
have  lasted,  is  impossible  to  say,  had  not  for- 
eigners enlisted  in  the  cause,  and  formed 
legions  which  not  only  stood  the  brunt  of  a 
first  onset,  but  retreated  or  advanced  regu- 
.  larly  and  determinedly.  The  foreign  legion 
was.  the  Macedonian  Phalanx  among  the 
Columbians.  Owing  to  it  the  Spaniards  lost 
the  fatal  battle  of  Carabobo,  and  thencefor- 
ward made  few  effectual  struggles  against 
the  independents,  except  in  the  high  country 
of  Peru. 

Espartero  had  his  share  of  most  of  these 
actions.  As  major  he  fought  in  1817  at 
Lnpachin,  where  the  insurgent  chief.  La 
Madrid,  was  routed.  Next  year  he  defeated 
the  insurgents  on  the  plains  of  Majocaigo,  and 
in  1619  Espartero' and  Seoane  reduced  the 
province  •  of  Ck>chalamba.    Soon  after,  the 


revolution  that  had  for  result  the  establish- 
ment of  the  constitution  broke  out  in  Spain ; 
and  the  political  parties  to  which  it  gave  tise 
began  to  agitate  the  Spanish  army  in  Peru. 
Then  the  viceroy,  who  held  out  for  the  abso- 
lute power  of  Ferdinand,  was  deposed  ;  and 
the  other  generals,  La  Serna,  Valdez,  and 
Canterac,  declared  for  liberty  abroad  as  well 
as  at  home,  though  they  still  fought  for  pre- 
serving the  links  that  bound  the  South 
American  colonies  to  the  mother  country. 
Espartero  was  of  this  liberal  military  party, 
and  served  as  colonel  in  the  division  which 
under  Canterac  and  Valdez  defeated  the  Pe- 
ruvian independents  at  Torrata  and  Maquega, 
in  January,  1823;  actions  which  led  to  the 
evacuation  of  the  Peruvian  capital  by  the 
congress.  The  Peruvians  then  summoned 
Bolivar  and  the  Columbians  to  their  aid, 
whilst  the  two  parties  in  the  Spanish  army, 
royalist  and  independent,  divided  and  began 
to  war  with  each  other,  on  the  nevrs  arriving 
of  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand.  This  afforded 
great  advantage  to  Bolivar,  and  that  chief 
pushed  them  with  so  much  vigor,  that  the 
contending  royalist  parties  ceased  their  strife, 
and  united  to  overwhelm,  as  they  thought, 
the  Columbians  under  Paez,  the  lieutenant  of 
Bolivar. 

The  Columbians  had,  however,  learned  to 
stand  in  action,  and  their  cavalry  even  to 
return  to  the  charge  after  being  routed.  Their 
obstinacy  in  this  respect,  here  displayed  for 
the  first  time,  routed  the  old  Spanish  cavalry, 
hitherto  thought  so  superior';  and  won  the 
battle  of  Ayacucho,  which  dismissed  to  Spnin 
all  upholders  of  Spanish  supremacy.  The 
officers  and  generals  sent  home  under  this 
capitulation  have  been  since  known  under  the 
epithet  of  Ayacuchos,  Among  them  were 
Canterac,  Valdez,  Rodil,  Seoane,  Maroto, 
Narvaez,  Carrabate,  Alaix,  Araoz,  Villalobos. 
Espartero  had  been  previously  sent  home 
with  colors  and  the  account  of  success  in 
Peru ;  success  so  soon  reversed. 

When  these  generals  returned,  there  were 
of  course  many  prejudices  against  them. 
They  had  taken  no  part  in  the  liberal  move- 
ment at  home,  which  had  nevertheless  begun 
in  the  ranks  of  the  army.  Their  having 
taken  previous  part  in  the  war  of  indepen- 
dence ought  to  have  pleaded  for  them ;  but 
most  of  them  had  been  too  young  to  have 
been  then  distioguished.  Riego  and  Quiroga 
were  the  military  heroes  of  the  day.  The 
soldiers  of  the  constitution  made  indeed  but 
a  poor  stand  against  the  French  invading 
army ;  stiU  their  efforts  were  not  destined  to 
be  cdtogetber  vain,  and  the  country  preserved 
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its  ^atitude  towards  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  Ferdinand  and  his  ministers  showed  no 
inclination  to  favor  or  employ  the  Ayacuchos  ; 
the  royalist  volunteers  and  the  monks  were 
the  only  militants  that  the  old  court  trusted  ; 
and  thus  the  largest  body  of  officers  of  ex- 
perience were  inclined  to  range  themselves 
under  the  constitutional  banner,  whenever  it 
should  again  be  hoisted. 

The  years  from  1825  to  1830  were  spent 
by  Espartero  as  colonel  of  the  regiment  of 
Soria,  which  was  quartered  the  most  part  of 
that  time  in  the  island  of  Majorca.  Previous 
to  going  there  he  commanded  the  depot  of 
Logrono,  on  the  Ebro,  where  he  became  ac- 
quainted' with  his  present  duchess,  Sefiora 
Jacinto  de  Santa  Cruz.  Her  father,  an  old 
officer,  a  brother  of  the  late  captain-general  in 
the  south  of  Spain,  was  one  of  the  wealthiest 
proprietors  of  the  banks  of  the  Ebro,  and 
Senora  Jucinta  was  his  only  child.  The 
father  was  not  willing  to  give  her  to  the 
soldier,  however  high  his  rank.  But  the  mar- 
riage took  place,  as  such  marriages  do,  the 
determination  of  the  young  overcoming  the 
scruples  of  the  old.  The  present  Duchess  of 
Victory  was  renowned  for  her  beauty  and 
conjugal  attachment. 

The  death  of  Ferdinand  opened  a  new  era 
for  Spain.  His  will  conferred  the  succession 
upon  his  daughter,  and  the  regency  upon 
her  mother.  As  the  only  hope  of  preserving 
the  crown  to  Isabella,  and  influence  to  her- 
self, Christina  summoned  to  her  counsels 
the  liberals.  They  were  of  many  shades ;  she 
chose  the  most  monarchical ;  but  was  gra- 
dually obliged  to  accept  the  councils  and  aid 
of  those  who  frankly  meditated  a  liberal  con- 
stitution. The  ousted  prince,  Carlos,  appealed 
to  the  farmers  and  the  priesthood  of  the 
northern  provinces ;  the  absolutist  powers  of 
the  east  supplied  him  with  funds ;  and  the 
war  began. 

With  very  few  excerptions  all  the  military 
men  embraced  the  side  of  the  queen  and  con- 
stitution. The  army  felt  no  inclination  to 
undergo  once  more  the  yoke  of  the  priest- 
hood. And  even  old  royalist  generals,  such 
AS  Quesada  and  Sarsfield,  turned  their  arms 
willingly  against  the  Carlists.  The  Ayacuchos, 
or  officers  who  had  served  in  America, 
showed  equal  alacrity  ;  especially  those  who, 
like  Espartero,  had  even  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic  been  favorable  to  a  constitution. 
Maroto  was  the  only  one  of  them,  who,  at  a 
later  period,  took  command  under  Don 
Carlos. 

The  first  constitutional  general,  Sarsfield, 
was   successful.     He   delivered   Bilboa,  the 


first  seat  of  the  insurrection  and  ever  after- 
wards the  key  of  the  war,  from  the  insurgents. 
Espartero  was  appointed  captain-general  of 
the  province.  But  the  apparition  of  Don 
Carlos  in  person,  the  funds  he  commanded, 
and  the  promises  he  made,  gave  fresh  import- 
ance and  duration  to* the  war. 

The  greatest  and .  most  effectual  military 
achievements  are  often  those  least  talked 
about  or  noficed.  The  general  who  can  or- 
ganize an  army  fitly,  often  does  more  than  he 
who  wins  a  battle;  though  indeed  it  is  the 
organization  that  leads  to  ihe  winning  of  the 
battle.  The  organization  of  the  British  army 
was  the  firsf  and  the  greatest  achievement  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  and  it  was  for  the 
Carlists  the  great  act  and  merit  of  Zumala- 
carreguy.  Espartero  did  the  same  for  the 
Spanish  constitutional  army,  and  thereby 
enabled  it  to  overcome,  by  degrees  and  in 
partial  encounters,  the  formidable  and  spirited 
bands  opposed  to  it.  Valdez,  who  com- 
manded after  Quesada,  and  who  had  been 
the  old  commander  in  Peru,  committed  the 
great  blunder  of  fighting  a  general  action 
against  mountaineers;  whom  if  he  beat  he 
did  not  destroy,  whereas  their  repulsing  him 
was  his  ruin.  Rodil,  more  cautious,  ran 
about  the  hills  to  catch  Carlos.  Mina,  with 
a  regular  army,  waged  a  war  of  partisans 
with  peasants,  who  were  far  better  partisans 
than  his  troops.  Cordova,who  succeeded,  kept 
his  army  together ;  and  handled  the  Carlists 
so  roughly  in  one  action  that  they  shrunk 
from  attacking  him.  But  he  conceived  the 
same  fears ;  declared  that  the  war  could  only 
be  carried  on  by  blockading  the  insurgent 
provinces ;  and  finally  resigned. 

Espartero  had  till  then  distinguished  himself 
more  as  a  brilliant  cavalry  officer,  and  a. 
spirited  general  of  division,  than  as  a  military 
leader  of  first  rate  merit;  but  his  honest, 
frank  character,  his  abstinence  trom  t4ie  heat 
of  political  party,  and  the  opinion  that  he 
wanted  political  genius  and  ambition,  led  to 
his  appointment  by  the  more  liberal  govern-, 
ment  which  then  took  the  helm.  The  first 
care  of  the  new  commander  was  to  restore 
discipline,  by  a  severity  till  then  unknown  in 
the  constitutional  army.  His  execution  of 
the  Ckapelgorris  for  plundering  a  church,  is 
well  remembered.  His  effoi-ts  to  keep  the 
army  paid,  often  compromised  his  own  private 
fortune ;  and  placed  him  in  many  quarrels 
with  Mendizabal  and  the  finance  ministers  of 
the  time.  He  certainly  gained  no  pitched 
battles :  but  from  Bilboa  round  to  Pampeluna 
be  kept  the  Carlists  closely  confined  to  their 
mountain  region,  punished    them    severely 
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when  they  ventured  forth,  and  never  allowed 
himself  to  be  beaten. 

Nothing  could  be  more  advantageous  than 
ZumalacHrreguy's  position ;  entrenched  like 
a  spider  in  an  inaccessible  and  central  spot, 
from  whence  he  could  run  forth  with  all  his 
force  upon  the'enemy.  Then,  by  threatening 
Bllboa,  the  Carlist  general  could  at  any  time 
force  the  Christino  general  to  take  a  most 
perilous  march  to  its  relief.  Twice,  indeed 
three  times,  were  the  Christines  forced  to 
make  this  perilous  march — the  second  time 
the  most  critical,  for  then  Bilboa  certainly 
could  not  have  been  saved  but  for  the  energy 
and  aid  of  the  British  officers;  To  Lapidge, 
Wylde,  and  others,  was  due  the  deliverance 
of  Bilboa.  Espartero  was  then  Offering 
under  a  cruel  illness.  No  sooner  however 
was  the  Luchana  river  crossed  by  British 
boats,  than  he  sprang  on  horseback,  forgot 
bodily  pain  in  martial  excitement,  and  led 
his  troops  through  the  Carlist  cantonments 
and  entrenchments,  once  more  to  the  gates 
of  Bilboa. 

In  despair,  the  Carlists  then  tried  another 
mode  of  warfare.  They  left  the  northern 
provinces,  and  undertook  expeditions  through 
all  the  rest  of  Spain,  to  gain  recruits  and 
provisions,  if  possible,  and  to  find  another 
Biscay  in  the  mountainous  south.  The 
indifference  of  the  population  caused  this  to 
fail,  and  Don  Carlos  returned  to  the  north. 
The  aim  of  his  general  was  then  turned  to 
the  possession  of  Bilboa  and  Santander, 
strong  places,  which  if  mastered,  the  Carlist 
insurrection  might  repose  there  and  act  on 
the  defensive.  To  secure  these  points,  more 
formidable  entrenchments  were  raised  on  the 
heights  leading  to  these  towns  Don  Carlos 
hoped  to  form  a  Torres  Vedras  on  the  hills 
of  Ramales  and  Guard animi.  Tlie  great 
exploit  of  Espartero  was  his  series  of  suc- 
cessful attacks  upon  these  entrenchments  in 
May,  1839.  •  He  drove  the  Carlists  from  all 
of  them  with  very  great  loss;  and  from  that 
moment  the  war  drew  to  an  end.  The  spirit 
of  insurrection  was  broken,  and  justice  allot- 
ted to  Espartero  the  title  of  Ddke  op  Vic- 

TORT. 

The  military  struggle  over,  and  the  open 
rebellion  put  down,  the  parliamentary  but 
scarcely  more  peaceful  struggle  between  the 
two  parties  calling  themselves  constitutional, 
became  prominent.  When  the  emigration 
of  the  Spanish  patriots  took  place  in  1815 
and  1823,  in  consequence  of  the  ab'ofuiist 
reaction  of  Ferdinan«J,  some  of  the  emigrants 
betook  themselves  to  England,  some  to 
France.     Though  paid  little  attention  to  by 


the  governments  of  either  country,  the 
Spanish  emigrants  were  cordially  received 
by  the  liberal  opposition  in  both  countries ; 
and  each  came  to  admire  and  adopt  the 
ideas  and  principles  with  which  he  was 
placed  in  contact.  If  Arguelles  admired 
the  frank  school  of  English  liberty,  which 
allows  popular  opinion  its  full  expression; 
Toreno  and  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  adopted  the 
more  cautious  tenets  of  the  French  doctri- 
naires, or  moderate  liberals,  who  were  for 
giving  freedom  but  by  handfuls,  and  who 
maintained  that  doroinatioti  and  influence 
should  be  conSned  to  the  enlightened  few, 
and  sparingly  communicated  to  the  ignorant 
many.  One  can  conceive  the  existence  of 
such  a  conservative  party  as  this  in  England, 
where  such  influence  exists,  and  where  the 
aristocratic  and  well-informed  clisses  do 
possess  this  influence.  But  the  necessity  of 
creating  and  raising  these  classes,  as  was  the 
case  in  Spain,  and  the  impossibility  of  get- 
ting churchmen  and  old  aristocrats  to  act 
moderate  toryism  when  they  had  been 
steeped  and  bred  in  absolutism,  rendered 
the  policy  of  the  moderados  a  voin  dream. 
They  had  no  upper  classes,  no  clergy,  no 
throne  behind  them :  for  that  of  Isabella 
required,  rather  than  gave  support. 

Conscious  of  this  weakness,  and  seeing 
nothing  Spanish  around  them  on  which  they 
could  lean,  the  moderados  placed  their  re- 
liance on  France,  and  trusted  to  that  alliance 
to  keep  peace  in  Spain,  and  win  recognition 
from  Europe.  Louis  Philippe  had  been 
enabled  to  do  in  France  something  like 
what  they  labored  to  effect  in  Spain:  al- 
though he  had  been  obliged  to  abandon  an 
hereditary  peerage,  and  to  base  his  con!?erv- 
atism  on  the  fears  and  prejudices  of  the 
upper  class  of  citizens  and  commercial  men. 
Spain  wanted  this  class,  yet  Count  Toreno 
and  his  friends  endeavored,  with  less  mate- 
rials, to  effect  in  Spain  more  than  had  been 
done  in  France. 

In  the  conflict  between  moderado  and 
exaUado,  Espartero  had  remained  completely 
neutral.  His  sole  anxiety  during  the  war 
was  to  have  his  army  well  supplied.  He 
saw  that  the  exaltado  minister  did  not  do 
this  with  due  effect,  and  as  his  army  ap- 
proached the  capital  in  pursuit  of  the  Pre- 
tender, he  allowed  it  to  remonstrate.  This 
very  unwarrantable  act  overthrew  the  exal- 
tados,  and  brought  back  the  moderados  to 
power.  It  was  generally  believed,  however, 
to  have  been  the  ^sult  of  an  intrigue  of  the 
staff,  who  imposed  upon  the  easy  nature  of 
the  general.     Espartero  was  known,  not- 
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withstandiag  his  anxiety  to  improve  the 
supply  of  his  army,  to  have  regretted  the 
uoconstitutionnlity  of  the  step  which  pro- 
duced this  ministerial  revolution.  The  eir- 
cumstaDce  shows,  at  least,  how  little  inclined 
was  Espartero  to  pay  court  to  the  ultra- 
liberals,  or  to  aim  at  assumptions  of  power 
through  their  influence. 

After  the  convention  of  Bergara,  which 
paciBed  the  north,  the  war  still  continued  in 
Aragon,  and  the  army  was  kept  actively 
employed  under  Elspartero  in  that  province 
and  in  Catalonia.  There  was  no  doubt, 
however,  as  to  the  issue.  The  moderados, 
in  power,  and  delivered  from  the  fear  of 
Carlos  and  absolutism,  entered  at  once  on 
the  fulBlment  of  their  principles,  and  the 
establishment  of  more  conservative  bases  of 
administi^tion,  than  those  which  existed. 
For  this  purpose  they  took  the  most  impru- 
dent step  that  could  have  been  devised. 
Had  they  attacked  the  press,  and  restrained 
its  license ;  had  they  checked  the  turbulence 
of  the  lower  classes,  even  by  laws  against 
association ;  had  they  passed  the  most  severe 
penalties  against  conspiracy — the  Spaniards 
would  have  borne  all :  but  the  moderados 
thought  fit  to  attack  the  institution  which  is 
most  truly  Spanish,  and  that  in  which  all 
classes  of  citizens,  upper  and  lower,  are  most 
deeply  interested.  The  moderados  attempted 
to  change  the  municipal  institutions  of  the 
country,  and  to  introduce  a  new  and  cen- 
tralizing system  in  imitation  of  the  French, 
and  in  lieu  of  the  old  Spanish  system  of  ayun^ 
tamienlof.  Their  elected  municipal  body 
and  magistrates  were  certainly  the  key  of 
the  parliamentary  elections,  of  the  formation 
of  the  national  guard,  of  local  taxation,  and 
in  fact  of  all  power.  But  to  attack  them 
was  the  more  dangerous ;  and  the  first  men- 
tion of  the  plan  raised  a  flame  from  one  end 
of  the  peninsula  to  the  other.  The  French 
court  pressed  the  queen  regent  to  persevere, 
sayini^  that  no  sovereign  power  could  exist 
in  unison  with  the  present  state  of  local  and 
municipal  independence:  the  queen  regent 
did  persevere,  and  obtained  a  vote  of  the 
cortes. 

The  Duke  of  Victory  had  at  that  time 
peculiar  opportunities  for  judging  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  great  towns  of  Aragon  and 
Catalonia  and  Valencia :  his  army  was  quar- 
tered amongst  them,  and  his  supplies  were 
drawn  in  a  great  measure  from  them.  All 
these  towns  had  made  great  sacri6ces  during 
the  war,  and  their  indigi^tion  was  great  at 
finding  that  the  first  result  of  that  war 
should  be  a  deprivation  of  their  liberties. 


BSPAETERO.  ^    [S^tf 

The  Duke  of  Victory,  how  much  soever  he 
had  hitherto  kept  aloof  from  politics,  now 
wrote  to  the  queen  regent,  and  remonstrated 
with  the  ministry  on  the  danger  of  persisting 
in  the  contemplated  measures.  His  counsek 
were  received  with  secret  derision ;  but  as 
the  towns  could  not  be  repressed  without 
the  aid  of  the  army,  the  general  was  told 
that  no  important  resolution  should  be  taken 
without  his  concurrence.  He  in  consequence 
quieted  the  apprehensions  and  agitation  of 
the  townsmen. 

The  ministry  persisted  not  the  less  in  car- 
rying out  the  law  :  but  fearing  the  resistance 
or  neutrality  of  Espartero,  they  begged  the 
queen  regent  to  go  in  person  to  Catalonia, 
under  |^retence  of  sea-bathing,  in  order  to 
exercise  her  influence  over  what  was  consid- 
ered the  weak  mind  of  the  Duke  of  Victory, 
^rhe  French  envoy,  indeed,  opposed  this 
journey;  and  predicted  with  much  truth, 
that  if  once  the  queen  regent  trusted  herself 
to  the  army,  and  to  the  population  of  the 
great  and  liberal  towns  of  Saragossa,  Barce- 
lona, or  Valencia,  she  would  be  forced  to 
withdraw  the  obnoxious  law. 

Christina  and  her  ministers  both  per- 
sisted: Both  knew  Espartero*s  devotion  to 
the  queens,  and  they  reckoned  on  his  chival- 
rous nature  to  fly  in  the  face  of  danger, 
rather  than  shrink  in  prudence  from  it.  She 
set  forth,  and  the  Duke  of  Victory  hastened 
to  meet  her,  at  Igualada.  Christina  recapi- 
tulated all  the  theoretic  and  doctrinaire  rea- 
sons of  her  ministers  for  humbling  the  pride 
and  independence  of  the  great  Spanish 
towns;  the  Duke  of  Victory  replied  that 
perhaps,  she  was  right,  though  it  seemed 
ungrateful  thus  to  repay  the  towns  for  their 
laie  sicrinces  and  devotion  to  the  constitu- 
tional cause.  But  right  or  wrong,  another 
consideration  dominated :  and  this  was  the 
impossibility  of  enforcing  the  law  without 
producing  an  insurrection  of^  the  towns. 
"They  could  be  easily  reduced  by  a  few 
common  shot  and  cavalry-charges.'*  The 
Duke  of  Victory  replied,  **That  they  might 
be  so  reduced,  but  that  he  refused  to  be  the 
instrument  or  the  orderer  of  such  measures. 
But  he  was  ready  to  resign." 

The  queen  and  mini-^ters  knew,  however, 
that  the  resignation  of  Espartero  then  would 
have  led  to  a  military  insurrection ;  for  the 
soldiers  and  officers  had  already  suspected 
that  they  were  about  to  be  dismissed,  and 
with'out  compensation.  The  end  of  the  in- 
terview was,  that  the  Duke  of.  Victory  must 
keep  the  command  at  all  events;  and  that 
Christina  would  consult  her  ministry,  and  ai 
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least  not  promulgate  tbe  law  with  the  royal 
sanction  till  after  further  consultation  and 
agreement  with  the  commander-in-chief. 
Christina  hastened  to  Barcelona,  met  two  of 
ber  ministers,  and  forgot  in  their  exhortation 
the  advice  of  the  general  and  her  promises 
to  him.  The  consequence  was  the  double 
insurrection,  first  of  Barcelona  and  then  of 
Valencia,  which  compelled  her  to  abdicate. 
Such  were  the  events  that  produced  the 
interregnum,  and  left  the  regency  to  be 
filled  by  the  cortes.  It  was  evident  from 
first  that  no  one  could  fill  that  post  to  the 
ezdnsion  of  the  Duke  of  Victory ;  and  yet  it 
must  be  owned  there  was  great  repugnance 
to  elect  him  on  the  part  of  a  great  number 
of  deputies.  The  honest  patriots  dreaded 
to  see  a  soldier  at  the  head  of  a  constitu- 
tional government,  and  demanded  that  one 
or  two  civilians  should  be  associated  with 
bim  in  a  triple  regency ;  but  the  greater 
number  were  of  course  the  interested,  the 
place  and  power-hunters;  these  saw  in  a 
triple  regency  many  more  chances  of  rising 
by  favor,  and  obtaining  office,  than  under  a 
sinde  regent,  a  military  man,  accustomed  to 
order  his  aide-de-camp  about,  and  utterly 
unskilled  in  appreciating  address  in  intrigue 
and  skill  in  courtiership ;  they,  therefore,  also 
demanded  the  triple  regency,  and  at  first 
there  was  a  decided  majority  for  this  deci- 
sion. It  was  then  that  the  Duke  of  Victory 
declared,  that  the  triple  regency  might  be 
tbe  best  mode  of  rule  during  the  minority  of 
tbe  queen,  but  that  for  himself  he  was  de- 
termined to  make  no  part  of  it.  It  would, 
be  said,  be  a  divided,  a  squabbling,  and  a 
powerless  triumvirate.  The  true  patriots 
then  saw  the  danger  of  setting  aside  the 
general  and  the  army,  the  instant  after  both 
bad  saved  the  municipal  liberties  of  the 
country;  they  saw  the  probable  result  of 
setting  up  three  not  very  eminent  persons  to 
perform  together  the  all-important  office; 
and  waiving  their  objections  to  Espartero, 
they  agreed  to  vote  him  sole  regent. 

Thus  was  the  Duke  of  Victory  appointed, 
and  he  ever  after  showed  his  gratitude  to 
tbe  thorough  liberal  and  patriotic  party, 
who  trusted  him  on  this  occasion.  To 
tbem  he  delivered  up  the  ministry :  to  them 
he  promised  never^to  interfere  with  the  gov- 
ernment, but  to  live  as  a  constitutional  ruler, 
above  the  strife  and  struggles  of  parties. 
In  this  the  Duke  of  Victory  was  wron^ :  he 
^ould  have  opened  his  palace,  lived  m  the 
throng,  listened  to  the  plaints,  the  desires, 
tbe  feelings  of  all  parties,  and  made  himself 
adherents  amongst  alL    The  Spaniards  ten- 
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der  eminence  only  on  the  condition  of  its 
being  affable,  and  look  upon  kings,  as  we 
said  before,  with  a  kind  of  Arabic  sentiment, 
as  summary  righters  of  wrongs,  and  con- 
trollers of  all  that  is  iniquitously  done  by 
their  servants  administering  power.  Espar- 
tero thought  he  acted  the  sovereign  most 
fully  by  shutting  himself  in  a  small  palace, 
by  doing  business  regularly,  and  by  eschew- 
ing all  the  pleasurable  and  representative 
part  of  his  functions.  He  understood  little 
of  the  minutisa  of  politics,  and  cared  not  to 
talk  of  tbem.  He  gave  no  dinners,  yo  balls, 
no  tertullias,  no  card*  tables.  In  short,  his 
salary  was  clean  lost  to  the  courtiers  and 
placemen,  and  would-be  placemen.  The 
women  declared  him  to  be  a  very  dull  Re- 
gent, and  their  condemnatio  n  was  fatal. 

The  most  inveterate  enemies  of  the  Regent 
were,  however,  the  new  and  bastard  portion 
of  the  Liberals — those  whom  the  French 
ministerial  papers  called  Young  Spain :  men 
jealous  of  the  old  Liberals  of  IdOO  and  1821, 
who  looked  upon  Arguelles  and  Calatrava  as 
out  of  date,  and  who  considered  themselves 
representatives  of  a  new  abd  practical  school 
of  Liberalism,  superior  to  any  yet  discovered. 
Caballero  and  Olozaga  were  the  chiefs  of  the 
party :  but  these  gentlemen,  however  able  as 
orators  and  writers,  had  never  succeeded  in 
attaching  to  them  more  than  an  insignificant 
number  of  followers.  Timid,  tortuous,  and 
time- serving,  they  were  of  that  class  of  poli- 
ticians which  can  harass  a  ministry,  but  are 
incapable  themselves  of  forming  an  admin- 
istration. The  Regent  was  sorely  puzzled 
how  to  deal  with  them.  Their  speeches  in 
the  Cortes  were  backed  at  times  by  a  large 
number  of  votes ;  but  when  he  summoned 
them  to  his  presence,  and  bade  them  form  a 
ministry,  they  always  declined.  They  had  a 
majority  for  opposition,  they  said,  but  not 
for  power.  This  might  have  puzzled  a  more 
experienced  constitutional  sovereign  than  £Is- 
partero.  Soldierlike,  he  bade  them  go  about 
their  business.  He  was  wrong.  He  ouffht, 
on  the  contrary,  like  Louis  PbUippe  in  simi- 
lar circumstances,  to  have  facilitated  their 
formation  of  a  ministry;  he  ought  to  have 
smiled  upon  them ;  he  ought  to  have  lent 
them  a  helping  hand ;  and  then,  after  they 
had  been  fully  discredited  by  a  six  months' 
hold  of  power,  he  might  easily  have  turned 
them  adrift,  as  the  King  of  the  French  did 
M.  Thiers. 

Secure  in  the  affection  and  support  of  the 
old  stanch  liberal  party,  the  Regent  never 
dreamed  that  these  could  be  overcome  by 
men  affecting   to  be  more  liberal  than  they. 
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But  Spain  was  not  left  to  itself.  The  French 
court  became  exceedingly  jealous  at  this 
time  of  the  Regent's  intentions  respecting 
iWd  marriage  of  the  young  queen.  They 
sem  an  envoy,  who  was  called  a  family  am- 
bassador, and  who  as  such  pretended  to  im- 
mediate and  uncontrolled  access  to  the  young 
queen.  The  Regent  resisted,  the  envoy  left, 
France  was  more  irritated,  and  then  deter- 
mined on  the  Regent's  downfall.  Thirty 
journals  were  almost  simultaneously  estab- 
lished in  Madrid  and  different  parts  of  the 
peninsula,  all  of  which  set  up  the  same  cry 
of  the  Regent's  beiifg  sold  to  England,  and 
of  Spain  being  about  to  be  sacrificed  in  a 
treaty  of  commerce.  Barcelona,  most  likely 
to  be  affected  by  this  bugbear  treaty,  was  of 
course  the  centre  of  opposition ;  and  there, 
under  the  instigation  and  with  the  pay  of 
French  agents,  open  resbtance  was  organ- 
ized, and  insurrection  broke  forth.  The  sub- 
sequent events  are  known :  the  bombardment, 
the  reduction,  the  lenity  of  the  Regent,  the 
impunity  of  the  Barcelonese,  and  their  per- 
severance even  after  defeat  in  braving  au- 
thority. 

The  army  was  then  tampered  with :  at 
least  some  regiments.  The  Spanish  officer, 
though  brave,  is  unfortunately  a  gambler  and 
an  idler,  with  little  prospect  of  making  way 
in  his  profession  by  talent  or  by  promotion 
in  war;  all  chances  of  the  latter  ar^  at 
present  cut  off;  promotion  is  now  to  be  had 
only  by  revolutions,  since,  if  these  are  success- 
ful, the  military  abettors  rise  a  step.  Then 
there  are  court  ways  of  rising  in  the  army  : 
a  handsome  fellow  attracting  the  attention  of 
the  queen  or  of  a  lady  in  whom  king  or  mi- 
nister is  interested:  and  all  these  chances 
were  precluded  by  the  dull,  moral  regency 
of  Espartero.  to  whose  self  and  family  and 
ministers  such  ways  and  inti  igues  were  utter- 
ly unknown.  The  young  officers  longed  for 
the  reign  of  the  queens,  young  or  old,  and 
"  down  with  Espartero"  was  first  their  wish, 
and  then  their  cry. 

Indeed  from  the  first  the  Spanish  officers 
were  disinclined  to  Espartero  as  general,  and 
much  preferred  Cordova,  a  diplomatist  and 
a  courtier;  but  the  soldiers  on  the  other  hand 
preferred  the  Regent.  With  this  class,  then, 
especially  with  the  non- commissioned  officers, 
the  efforts  of  the  conspirators  were  chiefly 
made.  Calumnies  were  circulated,  promises 
lavished,  the  soldiers  attached  to  the  service 
were  promised  grades,  the  rest  were  promised 
dismi^^sal  to  their  homes :  in  fine,  the  army 
was  debauched,  and  when  the  Regent  wanted 


to  make  use  of  it  as  a  weapon  of  defence,  it 
broke  in  his  hands  and  pierced  him. 

The  condemnation  on  which  Espartero'a 
enemies,  the  French,  lav  most  stress,  is  his 
want  of  skill  in  maintaining  himself  in  power. 
Success  with  them  covers  every  virtue.  The 
want  of  it  exaggerates  every  defect.  There 
TKis  a  discussion  at  Prince  Talleyrand's  one 
evening,  as  to  who  was  the  greatest  French 
statesman  in  modern  times.  Each  named  his 
political  hero.  Talleyrand  decided  that  Vil- 
lele  was  the  greatest  man,  on  the  ground  that 
in  a  constitutional  country  he  kept  the  longest 
hold  of  power:  additig,  that  the  best  rope- 
dancer  was  he  who  kept  longest  on  the  cord. 
The  great  proof  of  political  genius,  according 
to  Talleyrand,  was  to  stick  longest  in  place. 
The  rule  is  a  wretched  one,  and  yet  Espar- 
tero would  not  lose  by  being  even  in  that 
way  judged :  for  no  Spaniard  has  kept  such 
prolonged  command  and  influence,  none  have 
attained  more  brilliant  ends.  The  Treaty  of 
Bergara,  and  the  Regency,  are  two  successes 
that  might  well  content  a  life.  And  after  all, 
Espartero  was  long  enough  regent  to  allow 
Spain  to  enjoy  tranquillity  under  his  rule, 
and  to  afford  every  one  a  taste  and  a  prospect 
of  what  Spain  might  yet  become,  under  a 
free,  a  peaceable,  and  a  regular  government. 

A  greater  and  more  rare  example  offered  to 
Spain  by  the  Regent's  government,  was  the 
honesty  of  its  political  and  financial  measures. 
There  was  no  court  nor  court  treasurer  to 
absorb  one- third  or  one-half  of  every  loan 
and  .every  anticipation,  nor  could  the  leasers 
or  farmers  of  the  public  revenue  obtain  easy 
bargains  by  means  of  a  bribe.  Such  things 
were  disposed  of  by  public  competition ;  and 
Calatrava  in  this  respect  left  behind  him  an 
example,  which  will  render  a  recurrence  to 
the  old  habit  of  proceeding  too  scandalous 
and  intolerable.  ' 

So,  morality  and  simplicity  of  life,  though 
a  cause  of  dislike  with  courtiers,  with  place 
and  money-hunters,  was,  on  the  contrary,  a 
rare  and  highly-appreciated  merit  in  the  eyes 
of  the  citizens.  No  one  cause  occasioned 
more  disgust  and  revolts  in  Madrid  than  the 
scandals  of  the  court  of  Madrid.  Its  removal 
was  a  great  bond  of  peace,  whatever  people 
may  say  of  the  salutary  influence  of  royalty  I 

The  party  attached  to  fhe  regency  of  the 
Duke  of  Victory  as  the  best  symbol  and  guard 
of  the  constitution,  lay  chiefly  in  the  well- 
informed  and  industrious  class  of  citizens, 
such  as  exists  in  great  majority  in  Madrid, 
Saragossa,  Cadiz.  In  Catalonia  the  manu- 
facturers and  their  workmen  were  against 
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him,  from  a  belief  that  he  wished  to  admit 
English  cottoQ.  Seville  is  an  old  archiepis- 
copal  seat,  where  the  clergy  have  great  in- 
fluence; and  the  clergy  there,  as  well  as 
rivalry  of  Cadiz,  occasioned  its  resistance. 
There  is,  one  may  say,  no  rustic  population 
in  the  south.  All  the  poor  congregate  in 
towns,  or  belong  to  them,  and  form  a  mass 
of  ignorant,  excitable,  changeable  opinion, 
that  is  not  to  be  depended  upon  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  There  is  throughout  a  strong 
yein  of  republicanism,  and  a  contempt  for  all 
things  and  persons  north  of  the  Sierra  Morena: 
80  that  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  get  up 
an  alborato  against  the  government  of  the 
time  being.  The  north  of  Spain,  on  the  con- 
trary, depends  upon  its  rural  population ;  and 
is  slower  to  move,  but  much  more  formidable 
and  steady  when  once  made  to  embrace  or 
declare  an  opinion.  Throughout  the  north, 
neither  citizens  nor  -servants  declared  against 


the  Regent  It  was  merely  the  garrisons  and 
troops  of  the  line.  Such  being  the  force  and 
support  of  the  different  parties,  one  is  sur- 
prised to  find  that  Espartero  so  easily  suc- 
cumbed, and  we  cannot  but  expect  that  his 
recall,  either  as  Regent  or  general,  is  sooner 
or  later  inevitable. 

The  career  of  the  Duke  of  Victory  being 
thus  far  from  closed,  it  would  be  premature 
to  carve  out  his  full-length  statue  :  to  be  too 
minute  in  personal  anecdote,  too  severe  or 
too  laudatory  in  judging  him.  Our  materials 
too  are  but  meagre ;  though  the  "  Galerie* 
des  Cotemporains"  which  heads  our  article  is  a 
popular  and  meritorious  little  work.  Our  pre- 
sent task  is,  however,  suflBciently  discharged. 
Sefior  Flores  promises  at  Madrid  a  life  of 
Espartero  in  three  volumes ;  and  the  Duke 
of  victoria  and  Spain  are  subjects  that  we 
shall  have  ample  occasion  and  necessity  to 
recur  to. 
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Th£  Americans  of  the  United  States,  in 
almost  all  their  literary  varieties,  are  pretty 
close  followers  of  English  prototypes.  Bry- 
ant is  a  smaller  Wordsworth ;  Longfellow, 
a  minor  Tennyson ;  Washington  Irving,  a 
modern  Addison ;  Cooper  was  the  Walter 
Scott  of  the  ocean  and  the  prairie.  Prescott 
and  Bancroft  are  the  Robertson  and  Hume 
of  the  New  World.  Perhaps  the  country  is 
too  young,  too  prosperous,  too  dollar- hunting, 
to  have  time  to  throw  out  a  vigorous  national 
literature,  racy  of  the  soil.  Emerson  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  original  thinker  and  writer  in 
the  States ;  and  he,  too,  has  been  called  the 
American  Carlyle.  At  all  events,  he  has  fed 
mainly  on  foreign  philosophers,  chiefly  on 
Plato  and  Montaigne.  He  might  have  been 
a  European,  a  Greek,  or  a  Roman,  there  is 
BO  little  that  is  American  in  his  thought  or 
his  diction. 

But  the  Humor  and  the  Fun  of  the  United 
States  are  really  native  and  original.  We 
cannot  call  this  fun  Wit,  for  it  has  no  polish 
or  refinement  in  it  Indeed,  it  is  generally 
coarse — what  we  would  call  low  humor.  It 
is  downright  screaming ;  in  fact,  the  fun  of  a 
young  country.     It  has  none  of  the  finish, 


epigrammatic  expression  in  form,  and  smart 
play  upon  the  ideas  in  substance,  which 
characterize  French  wit;  nor  any  of  that 
subtle,  allusive,  punning,  ironical  humor,  in 
which  Swift,  Walpole,  Goldsmith;  Sidney 
Smith,  Fonblanque,  and  other  English  and 
Irish  wils  so  strikingly  excelled.  American 
humor  delights  in  boundless  exaggeration ; 
and  is  ludicrous  because  of  its  gross  incon- 
gruity. Yet  this  is  wit,  after  a  sort.  Per- 
haps the  essence  of  the  ludicrous  consists  in 
surprise,  in  unexpected  explosions  of  thought, 
often  by  bringing  dissimilar  things  together 
with  a  shock,  as  when  a  Yankee  editor  of  a 
cheap  journal  proclaimed,  that  "  the  price  of 
liberty  is  eternal  vigilance,  the  price  of  the 
Star  is  only  one  cent  I"  or,  as  where  another 
Yankee  was  found  of  so  uncompromising  a 
republican  spirit,  that  h«  would  not  even 
wear  a  crown  to  his  hat ! 

The  United  States  Americans — at  least 
those  of  them  whom  we  have  met  with — are 
by  no  means  a  laughing  people.  Their  looks 
are  severe  and  stern.  They  do  not  seem  to 
enjoy  life  much.  They  cannot  take  a  joke,  but 
^*  rile  up"  if  a  depreciating  remark  is  made  to 
them,  especially  about  their  country,  which, 
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of  course,  "beats  creation."    They  follow 
business  with  such  intensity  of  purpose,  that 
they  seem  to  think  laughing  quite  beneath 
them.    They  have  little  pleasure  in  recrea- 
tions,  as  their  own  writer,  Mr.  Brace,  tells 
us.    They  do  not  play  at  cricket,  as  we  do ; 
nor  have  boating  clubs,  nor  recreation  soci- 
eties, nor  any  thing  lighter   than  skittles, 
which  they  take  solemnly.     Yet  laughter  is 
in  some  sort  natural  to  all  men,  and  pr#per 
for  all  men  at  fitting  seasons.      And  even 
Americans  can  be  made  to  laugh ;  though, 
to  effect  this  result,  the  humor  requires  to 
be  of  the  strongest,  roughest  sort.     Some- 
times it  is  like  a  somersault,  heels  orer  head ; 
or  a  grimace  and  grin  ;  or  an  ejaculation  of 
boundless  incongruity.     When  the  Ameri- 
can humorist  inflicts  a  kick,  it  is  so  emphatic 
that  he  sends  the  subject  of  it  "  into  the  mid- 
dle of  next  week !"     When  he  describes  a 
bass  singer,  he  will  tell  you  that  he  "  sang 
80  low  in  the  first  act,  that  it  was  feared  his 
voice  could  not  get  back  in  tune  to  finish  the 
opera !"  and  of  the  girls  in  Rhode  Island, 
that  "  they  beat  the  Eye-talians  by  a  long 
chalk,  for  they  go  clean  out  o'  hearin*,  like  a 
lark !''     A  tall  man  is  so  tall,  that  when  he 
gets  home  late,  he  puts  his  arm  down  the 
chimney  and  unlatches  for  himself  the  street 
door  !     A  fellow  goes  into  a  field  and  falls 
asleep,  but  catches  cold  because  he  has  for- 
gotten to  shut  the  gate !     (This  last,  how- 
ever, is  stolen  from  the  Irish.)     Instances  of 
ludicrous  absence  of  mind  are   also  great 
favorites  with  the  Americans ;  and  the  odd 
corners  of  our  own  newspapers  have  been  full 
of  absurdities  of  this  kind,  which  we  borrow 
from  them — such  as  that  of  the  young  lady 
who  posted  herself  instead  of  her  letter,  and 
did  not  find   out  her   mistake  until  asked 
whether  she   was   "single!"      Wellerisms, 
also,  were  for  a  long  time  great  favorites 
across  the   Big  Pond;   and  the  Americans 
rang  the  changes  upon  Samivel's  humor  until 
we  were  quite  sick  of  the  thing.     It  will  be 
observed  that  there  is  litt^  wit  in  this  sort 
of  writing.    It  is  simply  grotesque,  and  mon- 
strously absurd.     A  scythe  made  so  sharp 
that  the  shadow  of  it  cuts  off  a  man's  leg ; 
game  dressed  so  high  that  an  epicure  is 
obliged  to  get  out  of  his  garret-window  to 
eat  It ;  a  man  so  badly  off  in  Ohio  that  he 
can  afford  to  kill  only  half  a  pig  at  a  time ; 
a  Yankee  editor's  wit  so  sparkling,  that  the 
authorities  prohibit  his  approach  to  a  pow- 
der-magazine or  a  cotton- wat'ehouse ;  a  man 
in  Kentucky  so  enormously  big,  that  when  he 
died,  it  took  two  clergymen  and  a  boy  to 
preach  his  funeral  sermon — such  are  speci- 


mens of  the  outrageous  humor  which  meet 
our  eyes  in  the  American  newspapers. 

American  humor  has,  however,  its  vari- 
eties. The  nation  has  already  been  suffi* 
ciently  long  in  existence  to  have  acquhred  pe- 
cuFiar  features  and  even  local  characteristics. 
There  is  no  mistaking  the  regular  New  Eng- 
land Yankee.  His  lean,  wiry  figure,  sallow 
complexion,  nasal  twang,  sly,  quaint,  cold, 
practical,  and  sarcastic  manner,  at  once  point 
him  out,  wherever  he  goes.  Farther  south, 
in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  the  manners 
and  conversation,  the  character  and  pursuits, 
of  the  middle  and  aristocratic  classes,  are 
more  genial,  or,  as  we  would  say,  more  Eng- 
lish. Out  west  again,  the  characteristics  of 
the  people  are  altogether  different — they  are 
a  rough,  strong,  rather  wild  race — the  imme; 
diate  descendents  of  the  men  who  hewed  for 
themselves  clearings  in  the  forest,  subdued 
the  wilderness,  drove  back  the  Red  men, 
and  fought  the  wild  bear  in  his  lair.  The 
Americans  themselves  recognize  these  vari- 
eties in  the  local  characteristics  of  their 
people ;  and  hence,  we  have  the  Hoosiers  of 
Indiana;  the  Suckers  o(  Illinois;  the  Fukes 
of  Missouri;  the  Buck-eyes  of  Ohio;  the 
Red  horses  ot  Kentucky;  the  Mud-heads  of 
Tennessee;  the  Wolverines  of  Michigan; 
the  Eels  of  New  England ;  and  the  Oom- 
crackers  of  Virginia. 

But  the  popular  humor  of  the  States  is 
nearly  all  of  the  same  coarse,  exaggerated, 
outrageously  ludicrous  kind.  The  New  Eng- 
land humor  is  more  sly,  quaint,  and  sarcastic, 
something  like  that  of  the  Scotch,  whom 
the  New  Englanders  resemble  in  many  re- 
spects. Take  the  following  as  an  illustration, 
as  told  by  J.  C.  Neal,  the  author  of  Char- 
coal Sketches: 

"Down  on  the  Long  Wharf  there  was  a 
queer  little  feller,  called  Zedekiah  Hales, 
who  wasn't  more  than  four  feet  high,  and 
had  a  lump  between  his  shoulders.  A  hull 
squad  of  British  officers  got  round  Zedekiah, 
in  State  street,  and  were  poking  all  sorts  ojf 
fun  at  him;  he  bore  it,  cause  as  how  he 
couldn't  help  it.  One  of  thim,  a  i-eg'lcr- 
built  dandy  captain,  lifting  up  his  glass,  said 
to  him : 

•*'You  horrid,  deformed  little  creature; 
what's 'that  lump  you've  got  on  your  shoul- 
der? 

"  Zedekiah  turned  round  and  looked  at  him 
for  a  minute,  an^,  says  he : 

" '  It's  Bunker  Hill,  you  tamal  fool,  you  1' " 

No  doubt  Zedekiah  had  the  best  of  the 
laugh  here.  The  same  writer  gives  a  por- 
trait of  a  "genuine"  Philadelphian  patriot. 
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Peter  Brush,  a  ^o-tlie-whol«-hog  politician. 
Thus  Peter  loquitur  : 

"A  long  time  ago,  my  ma  used  to  put  on 
her  specs,  and  saj,  'Peter,  my  son,  put  not 
your  trust  in  princes;'  and  from  that  day  to 
this,  I  haven't  done  any  thing  of  the  kind,  be- 
cause none  on  them  wanted  to  borry  nothing 
of  me;  and  I  never  see  a  prince  or  a  king, 
but  one  or  two,  and  they  had  been  rotated 
out  of  office — to  borry  nothing  of  them. 
Princes,  pooh  I  Put  not  your  trust  in  politi- 
cianers — there's  my  sentiments.  You  might 
just  as  well  try  to  hold  an  eel  by  the  tau,  I 
don't  care  which  side  they're  on,  for  I've  tried 
both,  and  I  know.  Put  not  your  trust  in  poli- 
ticianers,  or  you'll  get  a  hyst. 

"  Ten  years  ago  it  came  into  mj  head  that 
things  weren't  going^  on  right,  so  I  pretty 
nearly  gave  myself  lip  tetotally  to  the  good 
of  the  Republic,  and  left  the  shop  to  look 
out  for  itself.  I  was  brimful  of  patriotism, 
and  so  uneasy  in  my  mind  for  the  salivation 
of  freedom,  I  couldn't  work.  I  tried  to 
guess  which  side  was  going  to  ruin,  and  I 
stuck  to  it  like  wax;  sometimes  I  was  a- one 
side,  sometimes  a-tother,  and  sometimes  I 
straddled  lill  the  election  was  over,  and  came 
up  just  in  time  to  jine  the  hurrah.  It  was 
good  I  was  after,  and  what  good  could  I  do 
if  I  wasn't  on  the  elected  side?  But,  after 
all,  it  was  never  a  bit  of  use.*  Whenever 
the  battle  was  over,  no  matter  what  side  was 
fharing  the  loaves  and  fishes,  and  I  stepped 
up,  I'll  be  hanged  if  they  didn't  cram  all 
they  could  into  their  own  mouths,  put  their 
arms  over  some,  and  grab  at  all  the  rest  with 
their  paws,  and  say,  '  Go  away,  you  white 
man,  you  ain't  capable  !*  *  *  *  * 
Both  sides  served  me  jist  alike. 

"  Here  I've  been  serving  my  country, 
more  or  less,  these  ten  years,  like  a  patriot, 
going  to  town  meetings,  hurraing  my  day- 
lights out,  and  getting  as  blue  as  blazes; 
blocking  the  windows,  getting  licked  fifty 
times,  and  having  more  black  eyes  and  bloody 
noses  than  you  could  shake  a  stick  at,  and 
all  for  the  common  good,  and  for  the  purity 
of  our  illegal  rights — and  all  for  what  ?  why, 
for  nix.  If  any  good  has  come  out  of  it,  the 
Country  has  put  it  into  her  own  pocket,  and 
swindled  me  out  of  ray  arnings.  I  can't 
git  no  office.  Republics  is  ungrateful !  It 
wasn't  reward  I  was  after:  I  scorns  the  base 
insinuation.  I  only  wanted  to  be  took  care 
of,  and  have  nothing  to  do  but  take  care  of 
the  Republic;  and  I've  only  got  half — no- 
thing to  do.  Being  took  care  of  was  the  main 
thing.  Republics  t^  ungrateful :  I'm  swag- 
ger^ if  they  ain't  Inis  is  the  way  old 
sogers  is  served." 


S 


But  to  find  the  genuine  *' screaming" 
"horse"  humor,  we  must  go  into  the  lar 
west,  into  the  backwoods,  the  mudflats,  and 
prairies,  of  the  remote  and  newly-settled 
districts.  Go  where  the  bear  and  buffalo 
abound,  and  then  you  are  sur«  to  fall  upon 
the  trful  of  the  genuine  humorist.  Get 
**Hoss  Allen  of  Messouri,"  or  ''Colonel 
Crockett,  of  Kentuck,"  or  the  "Big  Bear, 
of  Arkansas,"  to  tell  you  a  story,  and  then 
be  sure  you  will  have  the  real  American 
flavor.  Mr.  'f:\B.  Thorpe  is  one  of  the  best 
of  these  story- tel^rs,  and  his  "  Big  Bear  of 
Arkansas"  is  amazhudy  rich  and  ludicrous, 
though  too  coarse  mKouotation  in  these 
columns.  His  descriptioiNrf  "  fat  bar"  ap- 
proaches almost  to  the  subUrh^  But  eveiy 
thing  is  fat  in  the  Arkansas  Stab^;^  for  it  is 
"  the  creation  State,  the  pusbing-up  country, 
a  State  where  the  Hie  runs  down  to  the  centre 
of  the  arth,  and  government  gives  you  a 
title  to  every  inch  of  it !  Then  its  airs — just 
breathe  them,  and  they  will  make  you  snort 
like  a  horse.  It's  a  State  without  a  fault — 
it  is." 

Colonel  Crockett,  a  real  character,  was  a 
prime  specimen  of  this  sort  of  humorist,  and* 
his  descriptions  of  his  courtship,  of  his  elec- 
tion canvasses,  of  his  bear  and  coon  hunts, 
are  of  the  most  ludicrous  kind.  He  pro- 
fessed to  grin  a  coon  to  death  ;  and  once  by 
mistake  grinned  the  bark  off  a  tree.  But  he 
grinned  himself  into  Congress  for  Tennessee, 
and  made  the  most  ludicrous  speeches.  His 
descriptions  of  certain  specimens  of  the  sex 
are  outrageously  absurd.  One  woman  he 
describes  as  "ugly  as  a  %tone  fence,  and  so 
ugly  that  it  almost  gave  me  a  pain  in  the 
eyes  to  look  at  her.  She  looked  at  me  as 
savage  as  a  meat-axe.  I  instantly  felt  hke 
goiTiff,  I  screamed  out  like  a  young  painter, 
[panther,]  though  I  was  so  mad  that  I  was 
burning  inside  like  a  tar-kiln,  and  I  wonder 
that  the  smoke  hadn't  been  pouring  out  of 
me  at  all  points."  And  here  is  another  of 
his  portraits  of  a  gentle  western  maiden,  a 
regular  **  screamer,"  whom  he  went  "a- 
coorting :" 

"  She  told  me  that  her  Sunday  bonnet  was 
a  hornet's  nest,  garnished  with  wolves'  tails 
and  eagles'  feathers,  and  that  she  wore  a 
bran  new  gown  made  of  a  whole  bear's  hide^ 
the  tail  serving  for  a  train.  She  said  she 
could  drink  bf  the  branch  without  a  cup; 
could  shoot  a  wild-goose  flying ;  and  wade 
the  Mississippi  without  wetting  herself.  She 
said  she  could  not  play  on  the  pianne,  nor 
sing  like  a  nightingale,  but  she  could  out- 
scream  a  catamount,  and  jump  over  her  own 
shadow ;  she  had  good  strong  horse  sense,  and 
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knew  a  woodchuck  from  a  skunk.  So  I  was 
pleased  with  her,  and  offered  her  all  my 
plunder  if  she  would  let  me  split  the  differ- 
ence and  call  her  Mrs.  Crockett. 

"  She  kinder  said  she  must  insult  her  father 
before  she  went  so  far  as  to  marry.  So  she 
took  me  into  another  room  to  introduce  me 
to  another  bean  that  she  had.  He  was  set- 
ting on  the  edge  of  a  grindstone  at  the  back 
part  of  a  room,  with  his  heels  on  the  mantel- 
piece !  He  had  the  skull  of  a  catamount  for 
a  snuff-box,  and  he  was  dressed  like  as  he 
had  been  used  to  seeing  hard  times.  I  got 
a  squint  into  one  of  his  pockets,  and  saw  it 
was  full  of  eyes  that  had  been  gouged  from 
people  of  ray  acquaintance.  I  knew  my  jig 
was  up,  for  such  a  feller  could  outcoort  me, 
and  I  thort  the  gal  brot  me  in  on  porpus  to 
have  a  fight.  So  I  turned  off,  and  threatened 
to  call  again ;  and  I  cut  through  the  bushes 
like  a  pint  of  whisky  among  forty  men." 

Mr.  MacClintock  has  also  written  some  capi- 
tal sketches  of  Yankee  Life,  in  strong  cari- 
cature: Johnny  Beedle's  Courtship  is  the 
best,  but  it  is  very  rough.  We  are,  however, 
disposed  to  regard  Mr.  Lowell,  the  poet,  as 
one  of  the  most  genial  and  moderate  of  the 
Humorists  of  America. 

James  Russell  Lowell,  the  American,  is 
better  known  among  us  as  a  serious  poet 
than  as  a  humorist ;  and  yet  he  is  decidedly 
greater  in  the  latter  capacity  than  in  the 
former.  We  cannot  help  feeling,  while  we 
read  his  poems,  tliat  they  are  bat  echoes — 
at  one  time  of  Spenser,  of  another  of  Words- 
worth, at  another  of  Keats,  and  lastly,  of 
Tennyson.  He  is-  not  better  than  any  of 
these ;  he  is  not  equal  to  any  of  them. 
More  recently  he  has  taken  to  reform  sub- 
jects, and  worked  them  up  in  poems;  but 
politics  and  poetry  cannot  always,  cannot 
often,  be  made  to  harmonize.  Solid  prose 
better  suits  such  severe  subjects  as  denjo- 
cracy,  annexation,  slave  emancipation,  tem- 
perance, and  tariff-reform.  If  a  man  has 
got  any  thing  to  say  on  these  subjects,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  he  should  n'n^  it  in  rhythmic 
measure.  It  is  better  that  he  should  say  his 
say  in  fitting  words,  in  the  form  of  prose, 
which  is  capable  of  greater  force,  or  at  least 
precision,  than  can  be  reached  in  the  ham- 
pered form  of  rhyme.  In  poems  on  such  sub- 
jects there  is  too  often  foaming  without  fits, 
show  of  strength  without  real  force,  and 
much  violent  wrenching  of  words  without 
any  genuine  result. 

But  in  his  humor  Mr.  Lowell  is  altogether 
successful.  There  he  is  at  ease,  homely  and 
natural.  It  is  never  gross,  as  so  much 
American  humor  is,  but  delicate  and  pene- 


trating, though  sometimes  broad,  almost  far- 
cical, yet  in  either  case  irresistible.  It  does 
not  depend  for  its  success  upon  mere  slang 
and  misspelling,  which  is  all  that  there  is  to 
recommend  the  works  of  some  other  adven- 
turers in  this  department.  His  humor  is 
subtle,  discriminating,  shrewd,  genial,  yet 
thoroughly  Yankee. 

Mr.  Lowell  first  appeared  as  a  humorist  in 
the  Biglow  Papers.  These  purport  to  be  a 
collection  made  by  the  Rev.  Homer  Wilbur, 
A.  M.,  pastor  of  the  first  church  in  Jalaam, 
of  the  papers,  poetical  and  otherwise,  of  his 
young  parishioner,  Hosea  Biglow.  Hosea  has 
great  ambition  to  get  into  print,  and  subniits 
his  "littery  efforts*'  to  his  pastor,  who  was 
not  backward  to  recognize  in  them  a  certain 
wild,  puckery,  acidulouj^,  (or,  as  the  Yankees 
say,)  shut-eye  flavor,  not  wholly  unpleasing, 
nor  unwholesome,  to  palates  cloyed  with  the 
sugariness  of  tamed  and  cultivated  fruit. 
Mr.  Wilbur  first  duly  counselled  his  promis- 
ing young  parishioner  to  study  Pope  and 
Goldsmith,  and  he  accordingly  tried  one  or 
two  pieces  in  their  style ;  but  the  youth  ob- 
jected that  Mr.  Pope's  versification  was  like 
the  regular  ticking  of  one  of  Willard's  clocks, 
in  which  one  could  fancy,  after  long  listenmff, 
a  certain  kind  of. rhythm  or  tune,  but  whicn 
yet  was  only  a  poverty-stricken  tick^  tick^ 
after  all ;  and  that  he  had  never  seen  a  sweet- 
water  on  a  trellis  growing  so  fairly,  or  in 
forms  so  pleasing  to  his  eye,  as  a  foz-grap« 
over  a  scrub-oak  in  a  swamp ;  adding,  that 
the  sweet- water  could  only  be  disfigured  by 
having  its  leaves  starched  and  ironed  out, 
and  that  **  Pegasus"  hardly  looked  right  with 
his  mane  and  tail  in  curl-papers.  So  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Wilbur  left  young  Hosea  Biglow  to 
follow  the  bent  of  his  natural  genius ;  and 
American  writers  generally  would  do  well  to 
follow  the  same,  without  thinking  so  much  of 
either  Pope,  or  Wordsworth,  or  Tennyson. 

Mr.  Wilbur,  in  his  preface  to  the  Biglow 
Papers,  gives  a  very  graphic  account  of  the 
founding  of  New  England,  which  we  cannot 
pass  over :  '*  New  England,"  says  he,  "  was 
not  so  much  a  colony  of  a  mother-country, 
as  a  Hagar  driven  forth  into  the  wilderness. 
The  little  self-exiled  band  which  came  hither 
in  1620  came  not  to  seek  gold,  but  to  found 
a  democracy.  They  came  that  they  might 
have  the  privilege  to  work  and  pray,  to  sit  on 
hard  benches  and  listen  to  painful  preachers 
as  long  as  they  would,  yea,  even  unto  thirty- 
sevenihly,  if  the  Spirit  so  willed  it.  *  * 
As  Want  was  the  prime  foe  these  hardy 
exodists  had  to  fortress  themselves  against, 
so  it  is  little  wonder  if  that  traditional  feud 
is  long  in  wearing  out  of  the  stock.    The 
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wounds  of  the  old  warfare  were  long  a-heal- 
mg,  and  an  east  wind  of  hard  times  puts  a 
new  ache  in  every  one  of  them.  Thrift  was 
the  first  lesson  in  their  horn  hook,  pointed 
out;  letter  after  letter,  by  the  lean  finger  of 
the  hard  schoolmaster,  Necessity.  Keither 
were  they  plump,  rosy-gilied  Englishmen 
that  came  hither,  but  a  hard  faced,  atra hi- 
larious, earnest- eyed  race,  stiff  from  long 
wrestling  with  the  Lord  in  prayer,  and  who 
had  taught  Satan  to  dread  the  new  Puritan 
hug.  Add  two  hundred  years'  influence  of 
soil,  climate,  and  exposure,  with  its  necessary 
result  of  idiosyncrasies,  and  we  have  the  pre- 
sent Yankee,  full  of  expedients,  half- master 
of  all  trades,  inventive  m  all  but  the  beauti- 
ful, full  of  shifts,  not  yet  capahle  of  comfort, 
armed  at  all  points  against  the  old  enemy. 
Hunger ;  longanimous,  good  at  patching,  not 
•  so  careful  for  what  is  t)est  as  for  what  will 
do,  with  a  clasp  to  his  purse  and  a  button  to 
his  pocket ;  not  skilled  to  build  against  Time, 
as  in  old  countries,  but  against  sore-pressing 
Need ;  accustomed  to  move  the  world  with 
no  Tov  (fru,  but  his  own  two  feet,  and  no 
lever  but  his  own  long  forecast.  A  strange 
hybrid,  indeed,  did  circumstances  beget  here 
in  the  New  World,  upon  the  old  Puritan 
stock,  and  the  earth  never  before  saw  such 
mystic- practicalism,  such  niggard-geniality, 
such  calculating-fanaticism,  such  cast-iron 
enthusiasm,  such  unwilling  humor,  such  close- 
fisted  generosity." 

But  to  the  Biglow  Papers  and  their  humer. 
The  principal  subjects  discussed  in  them,  are 
the  Mexican  war  and  the  slavery  question, 
seen  from  a  popular  or  rustic  point  of  view. 
If  the  reader  can  master  the  dialectic  pecu- 
liarities of  the  following  extracts,  he  will  find 
some  genuine  humor  in  them,  and  not  a  little 
shrewd  sense.  We  helieve  the  Papers  are 
also  valuable  as  furnishing  a  repository  of 
the  current  patois  of  the  IMew  England 
States,  as  well  as  the  tone  of  thought  and 
mode  of  viewing  public  questions  which  pre- 
vails in  most  of  them. 

The  first  letter  is  from  Ezekiel  Biglow  to 
the  editor  of  the  Boston  Courier,  enclosing  a 
poem  by  "our  Hosea"  on  the  recruiting  then 
going  on  for  soldiers  to  serve  in  the  Mexican 
war.     It  begins  thus : 

**  Mister  Eddyter  : — Our  Hosea  wuz  down 
to  Boston  last  week,  and  be  see  a  cruetin 
sarjunt  a  struttin  round  as  popler  as  a  hen 
with  I  chicking,  with  2  fellers  a  drummin 
and  fifin  arter  him  like  all  natur.  the  sarjunt 
he  thout  Hosea  hedn't  gut  bis  i  teeth  cut  cos 
he  looked  a  kinda's  though  he'd  jest  com 
down,  so  he  calMated  to  hook  him  in,  but 
Hosy  wQodn't  take  none  o'  hb  sarse  for  all 


he  hed  as  much  as  20  Roosters'  tales  stuck 
onto  his  hat  and  eenamost  enuf  brass  a  bob- 
bin up  and  down  on  his  shoulders  and  figureed 
onto  his  coat  and  trousis,  let  alone  wut  natur 
hed  sot  in  his  featers,  to  make  a  6  pounder 
out  on.. 

"  wal,  Hosea  he  com  home  considerabal 
riled,  and  arter  I'd  gone  to  bed  I  heern  Him 
a  thrashin  round  like  a  short-tailed  Bull  in 
fli-time.  The  old  Woman  ses  she  to  me  ses 
sh^Zekle  ses  she,  our  Hosee's  gut  the  chol- 
lery  or  suthin  another  ses  she ;  don't  you  be 
skeered,  ses  I,  he's  oney  amakin  pottery  ses 
i,  he's  oilers  on  hand  at  that  ere  busynes  like 
Da  <fe  martin,  and  shure  enuf,  cum  momin, 
Hosey  he  cum  down  stares  full  chizzle,  hare 
on  eend  and  cote  tales  flyin,  and  sot  right  of 
to  go  reed  his  varses  to  Parson  Wilbur  bein 
he  aint  aney  grate  shows  o'  book  larnin  him- 
self, bimeby  he  cum  back  and  sed  the  parson 
wuz  dreflSe  tickled  with  'em  as  i  hoop  you 
will  Be,  and  said  they  wuz  True  grit." 

We  can  only  give  a  few  verses  of  Hosea's 
"  Pottery,"  composed  in  answer  to  the  re- 
cruiting sergeant  s  invitation  to  him  to  '*  List, 
list,  0  list  1"     They  are  genuine  Yankee : 

Thresh  away  :  you'll  h^  to  rattle 

On  them  kittle  drums  o'  yourn 

'Gainst  a  knovvin  kind  o'  cattle, 

Tb^  is  ketcbed  with  mouldy  com  ; 
Put  in  stiff,  you  fifer  feller, 

Let  folks  see  how  spry  you  be,— 
Gue«8  you'll  toot  till  you  are  yeller 

'Fore  you  git  ahold  of  me ! 

Want  to  tackle  me  in,  du  ye? 

I  expect  you'll  have  to  wait ; 
When  cold  lead  puts  daylight  thru  ye 

You'll  begin  to  kal'late; 
'Spose  the  crows  wun'tfall  to  pickin' 

All  the  carkisa  from  your  bones, 
Coz  you  helped  to  give  a  lickin' 

To  them  poor  half-Spanish  drones  ? 

Jest  go  home  an'  ask  our  Nancy 

Whether  I'd  be  sech  a  goose 
Ez  to  jine  ye,— guess  you'd  fancy 

The  etarnal  bung  was  loose ! 
She  wants  me  for  home  consumption, 

Let  alone  the  hay's  to  mow, 

Ef  vou're  arter  folks  o'  gumption. 

You've  a  darned  long  row  to  hoe. 
Take  them  editors  that's  crowin' 

Like  a  cockerel  three  monihs  old,— 
Don't  ketch  any  on  'em  goin', 

Though  they  &e  so  very  bold ; 
Aint  they  a  prime  set  o'  fellers  ? 

'Fore  they  think  on't,  they  will  sprout, 
(Like  a  peach  that's  got  the  yellers,) 

With  the  meanness  bustin'  out. 

Hosea  is  a  thorough  Peace-man,  and  goes 
the  whole  hog  in  that  line,  calling  war  murder, 
in  plain  terms : 
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'Taint  your  epyletta  an'  feathers 

Make  the  thing  a  grain  more  right ; 
'Taint  a  follerin'  your  bell-wethers 

Will  excuse  ye  in  His  sight ; 
Ef  you  take  a  sword  an'  dror  it, 

An'  go  stick  a  feller  thru, 
Guv'ment  aint  to  answer  for  it, 

God  '11  send  the  bill  to  you. 

But  although  Hosea  was  able  to  resist  the 
drum  and  fife  of  the  recruiting  sergeant,  it 
appears  that  a  "yung  feller"  of  the  jwoae. 
town,  Birdofreedom  Scawin  by  name,  whose 
great  ambition  was  to  sport  a  "  cocktale"  on 
his  hat,  had  been  tempted  to  volunteer  to 
Texas ;  and,  feeling  a  good  deal  of  disgust 
at  the  military  profession,  he  writes  home  a 
letter  which  falls  into  Hosea  Biglow's  hands, 
and  which  Parson  Wilbur  says  "oughter  at 
once  Bee  printed."  Mr.  Scawin,  it  appears, 
finds  real  sojerin  a  very  diflferent  thing  from 
holiday  reviewing,  much  more  disagreeable, 
and  he  is  disgusted  accordingly  : 

This  kind  o'  sogerin'  aint  a  mite  like  our  October 

trainin'; 
A  chap  could  clear  right  out  from  there  eft  only 

looked  like  rainin'; 
An'  th'  Gunnies,  tu,  could  kiver  up  their  ehappoes 

with  bandanners, 
An'  send  iheinsines  skootin'  to  the  bar-room  with 

their  banners, 
(Fear  o'  gitlin  on  'em  spotted,)  an'  %  feller  could 

cry  quarter, 
£f  he  fired  away  his  ramrod  arter  tu  much  rum 

an'  water. 

It  is  very  diflferent,  however,  in  Texas. 
Hard  work,  hard  fighting,  and  no  time  for 
bandanners.  Mr.  Scawin  also  makes  a  very 
alarming  discovery  about  the  particular 
shape  of  the  bayonet,  which  he  thus  comic- 
ally alludes  to  t 

It's  glory, — but  in  spite  o'  all  my  try  in  to  git  callous, 
I  feel  a  kind  o'  in  a  cart,  a-ridin'  to  the  gall  us ; 
But  wen  it  comes  to  beiri'  killed, — I  tell  ye  I  felt 

streaked, 
The  fust  time  ever  I  found  out  wt  BAOooNEts 

WUZ  PEAKED : 

This  coin'  were  glory  waits  ye  haint  one  agreea- 
ble feetur, 

An'  ef  it  worn't  fer  wakin'  snakes,  I'd  home  agin 
short  meter; 

0,  wouldn't  I  be  off,  quick  time,  eft  worn't  thet  I 
WUZ  sarfein 

They'd  let  the  daylight  into  to  me  to  pay  roe  fer 
desartin!" 

Poor  Birdofreedom  Scawin,  however,  now 
that,  he  was  fairly  in  for  it,  was  obliged  to 
fight  with  the  rest,  and  next  time  we  hear  of 
him,  he  has  lost  a  leg  and  an  eye,  got  nu- 
merous ribs  broken,  and  been  stripped  of 
several  of  his  fingers.  As  for  the  loss  of  the 
leg,  it  was  no  great  matter  :^- 


There's  one  good  thing,  though,  to  be  said  about 
my  wo<3en  new  one, 

The  liquor  can't  git  into  it  as't  used  to  in  the  true 
one; 

So  it  saves  drink;  and  then,  besides,  a  feller 
couldn't  beg 

A  grelter  blessin'  than  to  hev  one  oilers  sober  peg ; 

It's  true  a  chap's  in  want  o'  two  fer  follerin  a  drum. 

But  all  the  march  I'm  up  to  now  is  jest  to  King- 
dom Come. 

He  finds  he  pan  also  dispense  with  his 
lost  eye,  for  the  one  that  remains  he  finds 
quite  big  enough  to  see  all  that  he  will  ever 
get  by  losing  the  other.  But  the  loss  of  his 
fingers  is  more  serious,  as  his  powers  of 
arithmetic  are  thereby  taken  away  from  him, 
and  he  can  no  longer  cast  up  his  calculations 
on  his  finger-ends.  As  for  Texas,  now  con- 
quered, it  entirely  disappointed  Mr,  Scawin. 
Instead  of  a  country  flowing  with  rum  and 
water,  as  Canaan  flowed  with  milk  and  honey ; 
instead  of  gold  being  dug  up  in  as  great 
plenty  as  taters  are  in  America  during  har- 
vest-time;  instead  of  precious  stones  and 
*'propaty"  to  be  had  for  the  gathering, 
there  were  horrid  insects,  abominable  water, 
scarcity  of  food  and  many  very  hard  knocks. 
Here  is  Mr.  8cawin*s  graphic  account  of  the 
climate, — its  long  droughts  and  then  sudden 
deluges — and  the  reader  will  observe  in  the 
description  the  extremely  clever  picture  of 
female  perplexity  in  Prude's  management  of 
her  tea-pot : — 

The  clymit  seems  to  me  jest  like  a  teapot  made  o' 

pewter 
Our  Prudence  hed,  thet  wouldn't  pour  (all  she 

could  du)  to  suit  her ; 
Fust  place,  the  leaves  'ould  choke  the  spout,  so'a 

not  a  drop  'ould  dreen  out : 
Then  Prude  'ould  tip  an'  tip  an'  tip,  till  the  holl 

kit  bust  clean  out, 
The  kiver  hinge-pin  bein'  lost,  tea-leaves  an*  tea 

an'  kiver 
'Ould  all  come  down  kerswosh/  ez  though  the 

dam  broke  in  a  river. 
Jest  so  'tis  here ;  holl  months  there  ain't  a  day  o* 

rainy  weather, 
An'  jest'ez  th'  officers  'ould  be  a  layin'  heads 

together 
Ez  t'how  they'd  mix  their  drink  at  sech  a  miling- 

tary  depot, — 
'T  'ould  pour  ez  though  the  lid  wuz  off'  the  ever- 

lastin'  teapot. 
The  consequence  is,  thet  I  shall  take,  wen  I'm  al- 
lowed to  leave  here, 
One  piece  d*  propaty  aiongy — an'  theCsihe  shMn* 

fever; 
Its  reggilar  employment,  though,  an'  thet  aint 

t£>ught  to  harm  one, 
Nor  'taint  so  tiresome  ez  it  wax  with  't  other  leg 

ao'  arm  on ; 
An'  it's  a  consolation,  tu,  although  it  does  nt  pay, 
TohevU  sed  y&u're  some  gret  shakes  in  any  kin 

0^  way. 
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Consoling  bimself  with  this  philosophy, 
Mr.  Scawin  looks  to  the  future,  but  doesn't 
see  his  way  so  clear.  He  finds  he  has  got 
some  •*  glory,"  which  may,  '*  arter  all,"  turn 
out  a  good  investment;  but  as  for  solid  pud- 
ding, It  has  not  yet  come  to  hand.  For 
(speaking  of  the  common  soldiers)  he  says : 

We  get  the  licks, — wer'e  just  the  grist  thet's  put 

into  War's  hoppers; 
Leilenants  is  ihe  lowest  grade  thet  helps  pick  up 

the  coppers. 
It  may  suit  folks  ihet  go  agin  a  body  with  a  soul  \n\ 
An*  aint  contented  with  a  hide  without  a  bagnet- 

bole  in  it ; 
But  glory  is  a  kin'  o'  thing/ shan't  pursue  nofurder, 
Coz  thet's  the  oflTcers  parquisite, — ^yourn's  only 

jest  the  murder. 

Mr.  Scawin  forthwith  thinks  of  making 
use  of  his  wooden  leg  for  the  purpose  of 
bopping  into  Congress.  He  will  set  up  as  a 
candidate  for  office,  on  the  strength  of  his 
**milingtary"  reputation,  for — 

Jhere  ain't  no  kin*  o*  quality  in  candidates,  it's  said, 
So  useful  ez  a  wooden  Ieg,-~except  a  wooden  head. 

As  for  principles,  he  has  none,  but  if  any 
cantankerous  elector  should  ask  for  them,  he 
will  answer  that  he  has  a  wooden  leg  got  in 
the  service  of  his  country;  and  if  harder 
pressed  for  someUMflg^'inore  definite,  he  will 
reply  that  be  has  had  one  eye  put  out. 
Then  for  a  popular  cry  of  the  '*  Old  Hickory" 
kind,  Mr.  Scawin  thinks  he  will  do : — 

Then  you  can  call  me  "  Tlmbertoes,'' — that's  wat 

the  people  likes ; 
Sutthin  combinin'  morril  truth  with  phrazes  sich 

as  strikes ; 
•*01d  Timbertoes"  you  see's  a  creed  it's  safe  to 

be  quite  bold  on, 
'There^s  nothin  in't  the  other  side  can  any  ways 

git  hold  on ; 
It's  a  good  tangible  idee,  a  suthin*  to  embody, 
Tbat  val(x>able  class  o'  men  who  look  thru  brandy- 
toddy; 
Then  there  air  other  good  hooraws  to  dror  on  ez 

you  need  'em, 
Sech  ez  the  "One-eyed  Slarterer,"  the  "Bloody 

Birdofreedom ;" 
Them's  what  takes  hold  o'  folks  that  think,  ez 

well  ez  o'  the  masses. 
An*  makes  you  sartin  o'  the  aid  o'  good  men  of  all 

classes. 

There  is  only  one  little  difficulty  which 
Birdofreedom  Scawin  admits,  which  is,  that 
in  order  to  be  a  proper  candidate  for  the 
presidency,  he  must  own  a  nigger  of  some 
aort,  and,  therefore,  he  requests 'his  friends 
to  raise  subscriptions  amongst  them  to  enable 
him  to  puj:cha8e  the  requisite  qualification — 
that  is,  "  enough  for  me  to  buy  a  low-priced 
Ibaby. 

Mr.  Scawin  writes  a  third  letter,  from 


which  it  appears  that  he  retires  from  the 
contest  for  President,  as  sick  of  political  as 
he  had  been  of  "milingtary  campaigning." 
But,  from  the  specimens  we  have  given,  it 
will  be  observed  how  rich  is  the  vein  of 
humor  which  runs  through  his  observations. 
There  are  other  pieces  in  the  Biglow 
Pa^rs  quite  as  good  as  these.  The  speech 
of  **  Increase  OThace,  Esquire,"  at  an  ex- 
trumpery  caucus  meeting,  is  full  of  humor, 
mixed  with  shrewd  common  sense.  Take 
the  following  little  extract  as  an  example : — 

I'm  willin  a  man  should  go  tollable  strong 

Agin  wrong  in  the  abstract,  fer  that  kind  o'  wrong 

Is  oilers  unpop'lar  an'  never  gils  pitied. 

Because  it's  a  crime  no  one  ever  committed. 

But  he  mosn't  be  hard  on  partickler  sins, 

Coz  then  he'll  be  kickin  the  people's  own  shins. 


"The  Pious  Editor's  Creed"  is  a  terrible 
satire  on  Yankee  politics — more  severe  than 
any  thing  that  old  country*  writers  have  yet 
said  of  them.  Parson  Wilbur  is  disposed  to 
derive  the  name  of  Editor  not  so  much  from 
edo^  to  publish,  as  from  edo,  to  eat,  that  being 
the  peculiar  profession  to  which  the  Ameri- 
can editor  esteems  himself  called.  "He 
blows  up  the  flames  of  political  discord  for 
no  other  occasion  than  that  he  may  thereby 
handily  boil  bis  own  pot.  Nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  out  of  the  thousand  labor  to  im- 
press upon  the  people  the  great  principles  of 
Tweedledum^  and  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  out  of  the  other  thousand  preach  with 
equal  earnestness  the  gospel  according  to 
Tweedledee^  Here  are  a  few  extracts  from 
"The  Pious  Editor's  Creed  :"— 

I  du  believe  in  Freedom's  cause, 

Ez  fur  ez  Paris  is ; 
I  love  to  ^ee  her  stick  her  claws 

In  them  infarnai  Pharisees; 
It's  wall  enough  agin  a  king, 

To  dror  resoves  and  triggers, — 
Bui  libberty's  a  Jdnd  o'  thing 

Thai  don't  agree  with  niggers. 

I  du  believe  the  people  wunt 

A  tax  on  teas  an'  coffees, 
That  nothin*  aint  extravygunt, — 

Purvidin  I'm  in  office ; 
Fer  I  hev  loved  my  country  sence 

My  eye-teeth  filled  their  sockets, 
An'  Uncle  Sam  I  reverence, 

Parttc'larly  his  podceti. 

I  du  believe  it's  wise  an*  good 

To  sen*  out  furrin  missions, 
Thet  is,  on  sartin  onderstood 

An'  orthydox  conditions ; — 
I  mean  nine  thonsan'  dolls,  per  ann., 

Nine  thousan'  more  fer  outfit, 
An'  me  to  recommend  a  man 

The  place  'oold  jett  about  fiL 
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I  da  believe  in  special  ways 

O'  pray  in'  an'  convartin' ; 
The  bread  comes  back  in  many  days, 

AtC  buttered  toofer  aartin; 
I  mean  in  preyin'  till  one  busts 

On  wut  the  party  chooses, 
An*  in  convartin  public  trusts 

To  very  privit  u^ea. 

I  da  believe  with  all  my  soul 

In  the  grel  Press's  freedom, 
To  pint  the  people  to  the  goal, 

An'  in  the  traces  lead  'em  ; 
Palsied  the  arm  that  forges  yokes 

At  rav  fat  contracts  squinlin', 
An'  withered  he  the  nose  that  pokes 

Into  ihegov'nmtnlprintin'l 

I  du  believe  in  prayer  an'  praise 

To  him  that  has  the  grantin' 
O'  jobs, — in  every  thin'  that  pay?, 

But  most  of  all  in  Cantiw'; 
This  doth  my  cup  with  marcies  fill. 

This  layd  all  thoughts  of  sin  to  rest, 
\  don't  believe  in  princerple, 

But  O,  I  DU  in  interest. 

I  du  believe  in  bein*  this 

Or  that,  ez  it  may  happen  : 
One  way  or  t'other  hendiest  is 

To  ketch  the  people  nappin' ; 
It  aint  by  principles  nor  men 

My  president  course  is  steadied, — 
I  scent  rchich  pays  the  bestj  an'  thert 

Go  into  it  bald  headed, 

I  du  believe  wutever  trash 

'II  keep  the  people  in  blindness,— 
Thet  we  the  Mexicans  can  thrash 

Right  inter  brotherly  kindness; 
Thet^ombshelU,  grape,  an'  powder  'n  ball 

Air  good-will's  strongest  magnets, 
Thet  'peace  ^  t(i  make  it  stick  at  all, 

Must  be  druv  in  with  bagnets. 

In  short,  I  firmly  du  believe 

In  Humbug  generally, 
Fer  it's  a  thing  that  I  perceive 

To  hev  a  solid  vally ; 
This  helh  my  faithful  shepherd  ben, 

In  pastures  sweet  helh  led  me, 
An'  this  *ll  keep  the  people  green 

To  feed  ez  they  hev  fed  me. 

Hosea  Biglow  puts  some  questions  to  a 
popular  candidate,  who  sends  an  answer  of 
a  very  comical  description.  The  candidate 
is  of  the  class  •*  artful  dodger'*— one  that 
won't  give  a  pledge.  Yet  he  pretends  to 
be  very  straight  forward,  though  all  the 
while  he  is,  as  the  Yankee  say,  "  riding  on 
the  fence."  tiere  are  his  views  anent  the 
Mexican  war,  which  some  of  our  peace-men 
in  the  House  of  Commons  may  imitate  to 
advantage  next  time  they  appear  before 
their  British  constituents : — 

Ez  for  the  war,  I  go  agin  it,— 
I  mean  to  say  1  kind  o'  du,— 
That  is,  I  mean  that,  bein'  in  it, 


The  best  way  is  to  fight  it  thru  ; 
Not  but  wut  abstract  w»ar  is  horrid, 

I  sign  to  thet  with  all  my  heart, — 
But  civilization  doos  git  forrid 

Sometimes  upor  a  powder-cart. 

We  cannot,  however,  proceed  further  with 
quotations  from  these  clever  and  highly-hu- 
morous yctfa:cfV«pn7.  But  we  cannot  refrain 
from  giving  a  short  piece  by  Mr.  Lowell  m 
an  altogether  different  vein — one  which,  per- 
haps, he  thinks  the  lightest  of,  having  thrown 
it  off  in  a  careless  mood ;  and  yet  it  is  the 
most  characteristic  little  poem  which  he  has 
yet  written.  It  is  so  thoroughly  American— 
so  native — so  true.  Why  vfill  not  Ameri- 
cans write  after  nature,  instead  of  after 
Wordsworth  and  Tennyson  ?  Let  Mr.  Lowell 
write  more  in  the  following  strain — common- 
place and  vulgar  as  it  may  seem,  yet  tho- 
roughly true  to  nature — and  he  will  do  more 
to  create  a  school  of  popular  American  poet- 
ry, than  by  writing  no  end  of  "  Rosalines" 
and  "Legends  of  Brittany."  The  piece 
which  we  refer  to  is  unfinished.  It  is  eq- 
titled  **  The  Courtin,"  Time  —  twilight. 
Ezekiel  goes  a  courting  Huldy,  who  is  sitting 
in  the  kitchen  all  alone,  peeling  apples  by  the 
firelight.  The  piece  has  the  finish  of  a 
Dutch  picture : — 

Zekle  crep'  up,  quite  unbeknown, 
An*  peeked  in  thru  the  winder, 

An'  there  sot  Huldy  all  alone, 
'ith  no  one  nigh  to  bender. 

Agin'  the  chimbly  crooknecks  hung. 

An'  in  amongst  'em  rusted, 
The  old  queen's  arm  thet  gran'ther  Young 

Fetched  back  from  Concord  busted. 

The  wannut  logs  shot  sparkles  out 
Towards  the  pootiest,  bless  her ! 
An'  leetle  fires  danced  all  about 
.  The  chiny  on  the  dresser. 

The  very  room,  coz  she  wuz  in, 
Looked  warm  from  floor  to  ceilin'; 

An'  she  looked  full  ez  rosy  agin 
Ez  th'  apples  she  wuz  peel  in'. 

She  heerd  a  foot,  an'  know^d  t^,  <u, 

A-raspin'  on  the  scraper, — 
All  ways  to  once  her  feelins  flew, 

Like  sparks  in  burnt-up  paper. 

He  kin'  o'  Titered  on  the  mat 

Some  doutfle  o'  the  seekle ; 
His  heart  kep'  goin'  pitypat. 

But  hern  went  pity  Zeekle. 

»  »  «  «  « 

Here  the  poem  ends.  Perhaps  to  carry 
it  much  further  would  have  been  to  spoil  it. 
But  even  as  it  stands,  it  is  a  gem.  We  only 
wish  that  Mr.  Lowell  would  write  more  in 
this  vein.  He  might  even  do  so  in  English 
if  he  Uked,  instead  of  that  lin^o. 
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f  Hie  PlAutAgeoet  sncoeaBion  was  hardly  an  ez- 
oeptioD ;  Matilda  can  be  barely  counted  as  a  queen- 
r^;nant:  and  her  hnsband  and  son  were  not  more 
foreign  to  the  English  nation  than  the  existing  royal 
iamuy. 
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apparent  is  the  first  who  has  denvea  me  i»ue 
of  Prince  of  Wales  from  a  maternal  parent. 
And  Elizabeth,  the  greatest  of  our  queens, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  sovereigns. 
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QUEEN  ELIZABETH  AND  HER 


FAVORITES.* 


It  has  been  remarked  by  Sismondi,  that  the 
effect  of  the  Salio  law  in  the  succession  of  a 
kingdom  is  to  render  the  royal  family  more 
strictly  national,  while  one  in  which  female 
succession  is  allowed  is  perpetually  exposed 
to  the  chance  of  receiving  a  foreign  dynasty. 
Of  the  long  line  of  kin^s  of  France,  every 
one  was  a  Frenchman,  while  England  and 
Spain  have  each  been  more  than  once  trans- 
ferred to  foreign  rulers  through  the  operation 
of  the  contrary  law.  Bat  it  is  a  curious  cir- 
cumstance, that  whenever  this  has  occurred 
in  England,!  it  has  never  taken  place  through 

•  1.  The  Live$  of  tlie  Queens  of  England,  dte.    By 

Agn«8  Strickland.   Vols.  VI.,  VII.   London.    1843. 

2.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and.  Times  of  Sir  Christo- 

Sber  Hatton,  K,G,,ic.  By  Sir  Harrifl  Nioolaa, 
.C.M.G.    London.     1847. 

8.  The  Romance  of  the  Peerage^  or  Curiosities  of 
the  Family  History,  By  George  Lillie  Craik. 
Vols.  L,  II.    London.    1848. 

4.  Lives  and  Letters  of  the  Devereux  Earls  of 
Essex,  d:c.  Bv  the  Hon.  Walter  Bouchier  Devereux. 
2  vols.    London.    1853. 

f  The  Plantagenet  auooeadon  was  hardly  an  ex- 
ception ;  Matilda  can  be  barely  oonnted  as  a  queen- 
regnant:  and  her  husband  and  eon  were  not  more 
foreign  to  the  English  nation  than  the  existing  royal 
(amify. 
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the  marriage  of  a  queen-regnant,  but  always 
through  that  of  some  princess  not  in  the  im- 
mediate line  of  succession,  whose  posterity 
has  appeared  to  claim  the  throne  after  several 
generations.  Probably  few  persons  seriously 
dreamed  that  the  union  of  Margaret  of  Eng- 
land with  James  of  Scotland  would  lead  to 
that  of  the  two  British  kingdoms  under  one 
€ceptre  ;  still  fewer  doubtless  imagined,  when 
the  decorous  Palsgrave  carried  off  his  laugh- 
ing bride  from  the  court  of  their  first  common 
sovereign,  that  within  a  century  both  realms 
would  receive  as  their  king  the  prince  of  a 
German  state  of  which  few  Englishmen  in 
those  days  had  heard  the  name.  But  none 
of  the  queens-regnant  who  have  preceded  her 
present  Majesty  can  be  made  responsible  for 
the  good  or  the  evil  of  introducing  new  blood 
into  the  royal  line.  Two,  indeed  —  if  we 
count,  as  is  hardly  fair,  the  second  Mary,  three 
— of  their  number  were  married  to  foreign 
princes,  bat  none  left  surviving  issue,  only 
one  bore  children  at  all.  The  present  heir- 
apparent  is  the  first  who  has  derived  the  title 
of  Prince  of  Wales  from  a  maternal  parent. 
And  Elizabeth,  the  greatest  of  our  queens, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  sovereigns, 
10 
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desired  no  worthier  epitaph  than  that  "  she 
lived  and  died  a  Virgin  Queen." 

But  more  than  this,  two  among  our  queens- 
regnant  have   been   conspicuously  national 
sovereigns.     The  last  Tudor  and   the  last 
Stuart,  the  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  and  the 
daughter  of  James  II.,  were  the 'last  of  our 
rulers  who  were  English  by  both  parents. 
Their  maternal  ancestry  was  not  drawn  from 
kings  and  kaisers,  but  from  simple  English 
subjects,  and  those  of  no  very  exalted  rank 
or  pedigree.     Both  were  indeed  the  daugh- 
ters of  peers,  but  neither  Anne  Boleyn  nor 
Queea  Anne  was  bom  in  the  peerage ;  the 
former  indeed  was  doubtless  the  cause  of  her 
father's  elevation.     The  whole  dynasty  to 
which  Elizabeth   belonged  was   one  under 
which  royally  was  more  thoroughly  national 
than  it  bad  been  for  many  centuries  before, 
or  than  it  has  ever  been  since.   The  marriage 
of  t^e  Duke  of  York  with  Anne  Hyde  was 
looked  on  as  something  strange,  and  almost 
monstrous ;  but  such  was  not  the  feeling,  a 
century  earlier.    The  royal  personages  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  intermarried 
more  habitually  with  Englishmen  and  Eng- 
lishwomen thah  those  of  any  subsequent  age, 
or  indeed  of  any  preceding  one  since  the 
Norman  Conquest.    It  was  the  point  of  time 
most  favorable  to  such  a  practice.    The  last 
vestiges  of  its  foreign  origin  had  just  been 
wiped  away  from  the  dynasty,  and  the  aristo- 
cracy founded  by  the  Conqueror ;  the  system 
of  modern  European  politics  which  regards 
all  crowned  heads  as  forming  a  distinct  caste, 
intermarrying  only  within  their  own  august 
circle,  was  not  as  yet  fully  established.     In 
England  again  especially,  the  constant  revo- 
lutions and  changes  of  the  succession  brought 
the    crown   within    the    reach    of   remote 
branches  of  the  royal  family,  who  had  no- 
thing but  their  genealogy  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  rest  of  the  nobility  of  the  realm. 
Anyhow,  the  pedigree  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
would  have  appeared  painfully  defective  in 
the  eyes  of  a  German  herald.     She  would 
have  been  utterly  unable  to  make  out  her 
sixteen  quarterings  of  royal  or  even  noble 
dignity.     We  have  oftene'r  to  pick  our  way 
through  the  obscure  genealogies  of  rustic 
knights  and  plodding  citizens  than  along  the 
magnificent  series  of  the  Perries  or  the  De 
Veres.    As  if  to  mock  every  notion  of  the 
kind,  when  any  unusu&lly  illustrious  name 
does  appear,  it  is  the  result  of  some  strange 
mesalliance  which  drew  attention  even  at  the 
time.   Elizabeth's  grotesque  title  of  Queen  of 
France  might  have  been  backed  up  by  a 
lineal,  though  not  male,  connection  with  St. 


Lewis  and  Hugh  Capet,  or  more  recent  date 
than  her  descent  from  the  ^'  she-wolf,"  from 
whom  that  fantastic  claim  was  originally  de- 
rived ;  but  this  was  only  because  a  handsome 
Welsh  gentleman  had  pleased  the  eye  of  a 
daughter  of  France,,  the  widow  of  the  con- 
queror of  Agincourt.  In  tracing  her  direct 
royal  descent  through  the  contending  houses 
whose  claims  had  centred  in  her  father,  we 
shall  not  find  a  foreign  ancestor  until  the  two 
lines  converge  in  a  pair  of  whom  any  nation 
would  have  been  proud,  Edward  of  England 
and  Phiiippa  of  Hainault.  It  is  impossible 
to  doubt  that  this  thorough  nationality  of  the 
Tudor  and  later  Plantagenet  sovereiu^ns  had 
something  to  do  with  the  popularity  with 
which  they  were  almost  always  surrounded. 

Before  and  after,  England  had  kings — Nor- 
mans, Scots,  or  Germans — ignorant  of  her 
language,  or  careless  of  her  interests:  during 
this  very  period  Mary  lost  perhaps  more  of  . 
the  national  affection  by  her  Spanish  mar- 
riage, than  by  a  whole  hecatomb  of  martyrs; 
but  Henry  VIII.  and  his  younger  daughter, 
whatever  else  they  were,  good  or  bad,  were 
the  thoroughly  English  o&pring  of  English 
parents,  identified  in  every  point  of  language, 
habits,  and  feelings  with  the  common  mast 
of  their  people,  who  saw  in  their  ruler  only 
the  most  exalted  of  their  own  number,  and 
did  not  abhor  the  despotism  of  one  who  was 
felt  to  be  the  true  impersonation  of  the  na- 
tional character. 

While  both  father  and  daughter  were  alike 
the  objects  of  popular  attachment  during  their 
lifetime,  the  daughter  alone  has  retained  the 
afifection  of  posterity.  In  fact,  we  find  it  no 
easy  matter  to  believe  that  our  eighth  Harry 
could  ever  have  been  a  popular  monarch. 
The  England,  however,  of  those  days  was  used 
to  see  royal  and  noble  blood  poured  out  upon 
the  scaffold  ;  and  there  seems  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  strange  compounds  of  religions 
which  he  devised  harmonized  well  with  the 
feeling  of  his  day.  Men  rejoiced  to  get  rid  of 
the  never-failing  grievance  of  the  Pope's  su- 
premacy, and  of  some  of  the  grosser  practical 
delusions  and  superstitions ;  but  the  mass  of 
mankind  in  all  ages  are  alike  attached  to  the 
religious  ceremonies  to  which  they  are  accus- 
tomed, and  heedless  about  theological  dogmas 
which  they  do  not  comprehend.  Such  a  state 
of  mind  was  exactly  met  by  the  church  of 
Henry  VIII. :  National  and  regal  vanity  were 
alike  flattered  by  the  erection  of  an  insular 
Pope  in  the  royal  person ;  men's  senses  were 
no  longer  insulted  by  the  Rood  of  Boxly  or 
the  holy  phial  of  Hales;  but  the  divine  might 
still  maintain  the  orthodox  faith  of  pontiff^ 
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and  councils,  and  the  layman  was^  still  sur- 
rounded at  bis  baptism,  bis  marriage,  and  his 
burial,  by  the  same  rites  which  were  endeared 
to  bim  and  his  fathers  by  the  practice  of  count- 
less generations.  Henry  appeared  in  his^own 
time  as  a  gallant  and  magnificent  monarch, 
nnder  whom  the  country  enjoyed  a  peace  to 
which  it  had  been  unaccustomed  for  nearly  a 
century  ;  he  gave  his  subjects  as  much  reli- 
gious reformation  as  they  desired,  and  no 
more  than  they  desired ;  his  worst  proceed- 
ings too  were  always  done  under  a  legal  guise, 
for  he  found  parliaments,  judges,  and  convo- 
cations ready  to  sanction  every  caprice  of  his 
-  despotism.  Such  a  one  was  easily  forgiven 
those  deeds  of  wanton  bloodshed  which  have 
rendered  his  name  a  byword  among  posterity. 
The  like  too  was  tbe  case  with  his  daughter: 
the  act  which  the  warmest  panegyrists  of 
Elizabeth  are  driven  to  palliate  is  a  dark  stain 
upon  her  memory ;  the  act  from  which  she 
herself  shrunk,  and  of  which  she  meanly 
tiied  to  throw  the  responsibility  upon  others, 
was  not  even  an  error  in  the  eyes  of  her  loving 
subjects.  Mary  Stuart,  the  deposed  and  cap- 
tive queen,  excited  no  feeling  of  romance  or 
chivalry  m  the  breast  of  the  ordinary  Eng- 
lishman of  her  own  time ;  he  saw  in  her  only 
the  foe  of  his  religion  and  the  rival  of  his 
sovereign ;  crowds  of  petitions  prayed  that 
justice  might  be  done  upon  the  offender,  and 
her  execution  was  hailed  with  the  same  signs 
of  public  rejoicing  as  a  coronation  or  a  royal 
marriage. 

Elizabeth,  then,  and  all  that  pertains  to  her, 
is  recommended  to  our  attention  not  only  by 
the  acknowledged  greatness  of  her  character 
and  the  important  events  which  marked  her 
reign,  but  as  a  sovereign  more  thoroughly 
national  and  more  thoroughly  popular  than 
any  of  her  predecessors  or  successors  during 
several  centuries.  She  was  not  merely  the 
sovereign,  she  was  the  head,  the  kinswoman, 
the  representative  of  her  people.  Every  fea- 
ture of  her  character  is  thus  invested  with  a 
special  interest,  one  that  is  redoubled  when 
we  consider  the  foibles,  the  vices,  and  the 
crimes  of  which  she  stands  convicted  or 
charged.  Elizabeth  as  drawn  by  her  ad- 
mirers, and  Elizabeth  as  drawn  by  her  ene- 
mies, appear  like  the  portraits  of  two  wholly 
distinct  women.  And  y^et  neither  portrait  is  to 
be  set  aside  as  an  entirely  fictitious  one.  We 
need  not  dispute  whether  the  shield  is  gold  or 
silver,  whether  the  chameleon  is  green  or 
blue.  The  glorious  qualities  which  are  held 
up  to  admiration  by  the  one  side,  the  degrad- 
ing  weaknesses  which  the  other  points  out  to 
our  contempt,  are  both  of  them  plainly  to  be 


recognized  in  the  records  of  her  life.  Our 
only  business  i^to  consider  how  the  two  could 
be  so  strangely  intermingled  in  the  same  cha- 
racter, and  how  the  most  ludicrous  and  con- 
temptible foibles  never  interfered  with  her 
veneration  at  the  hands  of  that  public  opinion 
which  is  generally  more  disposed  to  forgive 
the  crimes  than  the  follies  of  its  princes. 

The  knight  approaching  the  shield  from 
one  side  alone  might  well  pronounce  it  to  be 
all  golden.  The  first  aspect  of  Elizabeth's 
character  is  that  of  the  wisest  and  mightiest 
of  a  line  of  rulers,  surpassed  in  might  and 
wisdom  by  none  that  history  has  recorded. 
It  has  seldom  been  the  lot  of  England  to  fall 
under  the  sway  of  rois  fainians,  such  as  have 
made  their  dignity  contemptible  in  the  eyes 
of  many  foreign  nations  ;  a  succ^sion  of  them 
she  has  never  seen.  Most  of  our  kings  have 
been  men  of  more  than .  average  ability ; 
several  of  them  have  been  men  of  preeminent 
genius.  But,  since  the  mighty  Norman  first 
set  foot  upon  our  shores,  one  prince  alone  has 
worn  his  crown  who  can  dispute  the  first  rank 
with  the  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  and  of  Anne 
Boleyn.  The  first  Edward,  great  alike  in  war 
and  peace,  the  founder  of  our  commerce,  the 
refounder  of  our  law,  may  indeed  claim  a 
place  by  the  side  of  one  who  in  so  many  re* 
spects  trod  in  the  same  line  of  policy.  He  was 
the  first,  and,  till  Elizabeth  arose,  \tell-nigh 
the  last,  who  felt  that  the  sceptre  of  the  old 
Bretwaldas  was  a  nobler  prize  than  shadowy 
dreams  of  continental  aggrandizement ;  before 
the  true  greatness  of  either  of  them,  the 
glories  of  Crccy  and  Agincourt  sink  into  in- 
significance, buring  the  forty-five-  years 
which  beheld  England  under  the  sway  of 
Elizabeth,  she  rose  from  a  secondary  position 
among  the  powers  of  Europe  to  a  level  with 
the  mightiest  of  empires.  And  this  not  by 
dazzling  and  unsubstantial  coujuests,  but  by 
the  steady  growth  of  a  great  f)eople  led  on 
by  the  guiding  hand  of  a  great  ruler.  The 
best  comment  on  this  fact  is  the  history  of 
preceding  and  succeeding  centuries.  We  can 
trace  no  germ  of  the  gradual  and  compara- 
tively peaceful  progress  of  the  nation  in  the 
wild  aggressions  which  were  the  favorite 
policy  even  down  to  the  time  of  Elizabeth's 
own  father.  Still  less  can  we  recognize  the 
glorious  England  of  Elizabeth  in  the  despised 
England  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  when  she 
became  a  pensioner  of  France.  Under  Eliza- 
beth arose  that  naval  greatness  which  has 
since  formed  our  chief  glory:  under  her 
auspices  Drake  and  Frobisher  and  Raleigh 
extended  alike  the  dominions  of  their  sove- 
reign and  the  limits  of  the  habitable  world. 
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She  first  raised  her  own  EDgland  to  the  rank 
of  mistress  of  the  ocean,  and  laid  the  first 
foundation  of  another  England  on  its  farther 
shore.  She  carried  the  name  and  the  glory  of 
her  country  into*  regions  hardly  trodden  by 
an  English  foot  since  the  days  of  Alfred.  She 
could  not  only  boast  of  hurling  defiance  at 
Parma  and  at  Spain,  but  her  diplomatic  and 
commercial  intercourse  embraced  the  Czar 
of  Muscovy  and  the  Sophi  of  Persia.  She 
was  looked  to  by  all  Europe  as  the  bulwark 
of  Protestantism  and  of  liberty,  and  was  re- 
compensed by  the  oflFer  of  foreign  crowns 
which  she  had  the  wisdom  to  refuse.  At 
home  she  established  and  maintained  a  go- 
vernment which  for  those  times  was  both 
firm  and  gentle,  a  despotism  which  drew  its 
power  from*  the  national  affection.  Nearly 
her  whole  reign  was  one  triumphal  proces- 
sion ;  everywhere  her  people  gathered  around 
Her  as  round  a  parent ;  gracious  and  acces- 
sible to  all,  no  petitioner  was  repulsed  from 
her  presence.  Stem  and  unbending  when 
necessity  required  it,  she  knew  how  to  give 
way  with  grace,  or,  by  anticipating  remon- 
strance, to  avoid  the  necessity  of  yielding. 
Sl>e  reared  up  the  fabric  of  a  church,  free 
alike  from  the  superstitions  of  the  Papist  and 
the  licentiousness  of  the  Puritan.  In  abolish- 
ing a  foreign  jurisdiction  and  a  corrupt  cere- 
monial,* she  preserved  a  regular  order  of 
church  government,  and  a  ritual  at  once 
simple  and  decorous.  And  all  this  was  essen- 
tially her  own  doing.  She  was  surrounded 
by  able  counsellors ;  but  no  stronger  proof 
than  this  can  be  given  of  her  own  ability.  In 
days  when  kings  governed  as  well  as  reigned, 
the  predominance  of  a  great  minister  is  no 
doubtful  sign  of  the  existence  of  a  great 
sovereign.  And  assuredly  no  counsellor, 
however  able,  could  have  forced  Elizabeth 
into  any  couije  contrary  to  her  own  will  and 
judgment.  Whatever  was  done  in  the  name 
of  one  who  so  dearly  loved  the  authority  she 
was  born  to  exercise,  must,  if  not  the  fruit  of 
her  own  mere  motion,  at  least  have  had  the 
deliberate  sanction  of  her  searching  intellect. 
Versed  in  all  the  learning  and  accomplish- 
ments of  her  age,  delighting  in  the  gayety  and 
splendor  of  a  court,  she  never  forgot  the 
duties  of  a  real  ruler  in  the  idleness  and  dis- 
sipation of  the  vulgar  mob  of  princes.  She 
maintained  the  credit  of  her  kingdom  abroad 
without  plunging  into  unnecessary  or  expen- 
dve  wars ;  she  encouraged  the  arts  of  peace 
without  sufifering  the  decay  of  a  martial 
spirit;  she  maintained  a  magnificent  court, 
without  its  being  purchased  by  the  misery  of 
the  nation.    The  true  parent  of  her  people. 


she  won  the  love  in  which  she  delighted ; 
she  ascended  the  throne  amid  their  acclama- 
tions ;  and  if,  from  the  satiety  which  comes 
with  long  familiarity,  she  did  not  descend  to 
her  grave  amid  their  tears,  her  memory  soon 
became  dearer  to  them  than  ever  from  the 
contrast  she  presented  to  her  inglorious  suc- 
cessor, and  remained  thenceforward  embalm- 
ed among  the  most  precious  recollections  of 
their  past  history. 

Let  us  now  change  our  course,  and  ap- 
proach the  object  of  controversy  from  an  op- 
posite quarter.  An  aspect  may  indeed  be 
found  in  which  the  shield  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered even  as  silver,  but  its  material  might 
well  be  deemed  to  be  a  baser  metal.  The 
mighty  queen  is  transformed  into  a  weak,  if 
not  a  vicious,  woman ;  her  personal  charac- 
ter is  well-nigh  surrenderea,  and  even  her 
political  capacity  does  not  come  out  un- 
scathed. Caprice,  affectation,  and  coquetry 
appear  as  the  leading  features  of  the  one; 
vacillation,  parsimony,  and  persecution  are 
stamped  as  the  indelible  characteristics  of 
the  other.  From  youth  to  old  age  she  was 
the  slave  of  the  most  egregious  personal 
vanity :  Queen  and  heroine,  sacred  Majesty 
and  Defender  of  the  Faith,  were  titles  less 
acceptable  to  the  royal  ear  than  the  flattery 
which  extolled  the  royal  person  as  surpassing 
the  beauty  of  all  women  past,  present,  or  to 
come.  The  sovereign  of  seventy  was  never 
more  delighted  than  when  her  courtiers  ex- 
changed the  respectful  demeanor  of  subjects 
for  a  strain  of  amorous  adulation  which 
might  have  disgusted  a  sensible  girl  of  sevenr 
teen.  Her  earliest  determination  was  to  live 
and  die  a  virgin  queen ;  but  throughout  her 
reign  the  strength  of  that  determination  was 
exhibited  by  continually  running  to  the  brink 
of  temptation.  Her  whole  life  was  a  chroni- 
cle of  love-passages,  or  what  affected  to  pass 
as  such.  Every  foreign  prince  who  thought 
the  throne  of  England  a  convenient  resting- 
place,  every  subject  who  professed  that  loy- 
alty and  chivalry  bad  been  fanned  into  a 
warmer  devotion,  was  sure  *of  encourage- 
ment in  the  wooing,  even  though  the  win- 
ninor  might  be  denied  him.  The  court  of  the 
virgin  monarch  was  ruled  by  a  succession  of 
favorites,  admitted  to  a  perilous,  if  not  a 
guilty  familiarity ;  the  carpet  knight  and  the 
dancing  lawyer  swayed  the  deliberations  of 
her  council  no  less  than  the  grave  statesman 
and  the  experienced  wairior.  But  in  pro- 
portion to  the  license  she  allowed  herself  was 
the  severity  of  the  discipline  she  inflicted  on 
others.  The  refounder  of  the  Protestant 
Church  regarded  the  most  lawful  matrimony 
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as  someihiiig  altogether  unbecoming  io  the 
priesthood,  and  as  a  hardly  allowable  liberty 
e?en  in  the  laity.  The  marriage  of  a  bishop 
was  expiated  by  the  confisoation  of  a  manor ; 
that  of  a  female  of  royal  blood  was  the  Barest 
passport  to  the  interior  of  the  Tower.  Her 
persooai  habits  were  those  of  one  who  had 
Uirown  off  alike  the  dignity  of  the  monarch 
and  the  gentleness  of  the  woman ;  her  diver- 
sions seem  to  have  surpassed  the  ordinary 
Innitality  of  the  times;  the  "most  godly 
queen"  interlarded  her  discourse  with  oaths 
worthy  only  of  a  Rufus  or  a  John  ;  she  boxed 
the  ear  of  one  courtiei:»  and  spat  upon  the 
fringed  mantle  of  another.  The  hand  of  the 
sovereign  was  open  to  receive,  and  shut  when 
she  should  repay ;  her  military  schemes  were 
ruined  by  an  unworthy  parsimony ;  at  home 
she  quartered  herself  in  the  houses  of  her 
subjects,  and  neither  justice  nor  mercy  ever 
stood  in  the  way  of  her  exacting  to  the  utter- 
m98t  farthing  the  pecuniary  obligations  even 
of  her  most  honored  servants.  Her  govern- 
ment was  constantly  that  of  a  despot ;  the 
rights^  of  Parliament  were  openly  jeered  at ; 
patents  and  monopolies  enriched  her  fkvorites 
with  wealth  wrung  from  the  scanty  fare  of 
the  peasant  and  the  artisan.  Although  the 
sincerity  of  her  personal  religion  was  doubt- 
ful, she  enforced  a  conformity  with  her  ex- 
ternal standard  by  a  rigorous  persecution  in 
all  directions.  While  the  fires  of  Smith  field 
still  received  an  occasional  Protestant,  the 
lay  votary  of  Rome  had  to  struggle  through 
life  with  confiscation  or  imprisonment,  and 
his  spiritual  adviser  lived  in  a  perpetual  ap- 
prehension that  the  last  sight  afforded  him 
in  this  world  would  be  that  of  bis  own  bowels 
committed  to  the  flames  before  his  eyes. 
Vacillation  and  obstinacy  contended  for  the 
mastery  in  her  councils ;  the  sovereign's  will 
was  indeed  law,  but  that  will  seldom  re- 
mained the  same  for  two  consecutive  days. 
In  great  and  small  matters  alike,  the  "  varium 
et  mutabile"  betokened  the  true  womanhood 
of  one  who  had  yet  cast  off  the  gentler  feel- 
ings of.  her  sex.  No  man  could  calculate  on 
her  course  on  a  progress ;  no  man  could  cal- 
culate on  the  ultimate  punishment  or  ultimate 
pardon  of  a  convicted  offender.  A  marriage 
treaty  was  entered  upon,  broken  off,  recom- 
menced, and  finally  repudiated;  a  death- 
warrant  was  alternately  despatched  and  re- 
called, and  the  responsibility  thrown  at  last 
upon  her  confused  *or  deluded  agents.  With- 
out lineal  heirs,  with  a  heritage  ready  to  be* 
claimed  by  a  contending  hereditary  and  par- 
liamentary right,  an  absurd  personal  caprice 
led  her  to  expose  her  kingdom  to  a  disputed 


succession,  rather  than  give  any  one  a  direct 
and  undoubted  interest  in  her  death.  In  a 
word,  if  she  had  attained  to  some  of  the 
virtues  of  the  other  sex,  she  had  acquired 
with  them  some  of  its  less  amiable  charac- 
teristics, while  of  her  own  she  retained  no- 
thing but,  to  say  the  least,  some  of  its  most 
degrading  weaknesses. 

We  are  conscious  of  a  certain  amount  of 
exaggeHition  in  both  these  sketches,  in  which 
we  have  by  turns  spoken  the  language  of  her 
ardent  admirers  and  of  her  bitter  opponents. 
There  are  lineaments  in  both  portraits  which 
rest  more  on  popular  conceptions  than  on 
historical  evidence,  but  both  are  true  in  the 
main,  and  each  expresses  one  side  of  a 
strangely  mingle^  and  contradictory  charac- 
ter, which  cannot  be  better  summed  up  than 
in  the  words  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
her  councillors,  that  •*  one  day  she  was  greater 
than  man,  and  the  next  less  than  wohian.'' 

It  is  with  the  private  and  personal  charac- 
ter of  this  famous  queen  that  we  propose 
chiefly  to  deal  at  present.  We  have  no  in- 
tention of  entering  at  large  on  the  great  ex- 
ternal events  of  her  reign.  We  shall  not 
repeat  the  tale  of  the  destruction  of  Spaid's 
invincible  Armada,  nor  engage  in  any  minute 
consideration  of  her  civil  government  or  her 
ecclesiastical  reforms.  -All  these  important 
matters  we  shall  onlyTegard  so  far  as  they 
throw  light  upon  the  individual  character  of 
her  who  was  the  chief  agent  in  them.  We 
shall  rather  endeavor  to  draw  a  portrait  of 
Elizabeth  as  she  was.  received  by  Leicester  at 
Kenilworth,  or  by  Burieigh  at  Theobalds,  as 
she  hearkened  to  the  courtship  of  Anjou,  and 
nK>urned  over  the  grave  of  Essex.  It  so  hap- 
pens that  this  more  personal  aspect  of  Eliza- 
beth's character  has  of  late  years  had  the 
public  attention  called  to  it  by  several  writers 
of  very  various  orders.  The  greatest  of  the 
Queens  of  England  has  naturally  commanded 
her  full  share  of  attention  at  the  hands  of 
their  biographer,  and  the  career  of  Elizabeth 
accordingly  occupies  a  thick  volume  in  the 
last  edition  of  Miss  Strickland's  series.  The 
writings  of  this  lady,  notwithstanding  a  per- 
vading poverty  of  style  and  an  equally  per- 
vading feebleness  of  thought,  and  notwith- 
standing the  graver  faults  of  frequent  inac- 
curacy and  almost  constant  partiality,  are  by 
no  means  without  their  use.  They  have 
doubtless  been  far  more  in  vogue  with  the 
general  reader  than  the  historical  student, 
but  we  cannot  but  think  they  are  more  really 
valuable  to  the  latter,  both  for  the  copious 
extracts  they  contain,  and  as  pointing  out 
sources  of  various  and  often  neglected  mfor- 
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mation.  If  not  alwiiys  a  safe  guide  herself, 
she  is  at  least  useful  as  directing  the  reader 
to  better  and  more  trostworihy  authorities. 
Of  our  other  writers,  Mr.  Craik  has  given 
UB  a  valuable  work  under  an  ill-chosen  title. 
The  **  Romance  of  the  Peerage*'  is  not,  as 
might  be  supposed,  a  collection  of  high- 
wrought  scenes  and  anecdotes,  in  which  duaes 
and  countesses  form  the  actors ;  but  is  a  work 
of  much  research  and  good  sense,*  which 
should  rather  have  been  called  by  its  second- 
ary title  only,  **  Curiosities  of  Family  Hi«- 
tory."  As  tracing  out  in  detail  the  private 
career,  the  family  connections,  marriages,  and 
genealogies,  of  many  of  the  eminent  charac- 
ters of  Elizabeth's  reign,  it  is  of  great  service 
towards  drawing  a  picture  of  her  court,  its 
manners,  and  its  morals. 

The  '^  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Times  of 
Sir  Christopher  Hatton"  are  still  more  mis- 
named than  the  work  of  Mr.  Craik.  The 
book  consists  of  little  else  than  a  collection 
of  letters — the  majority  of  them  state  docu- 
ments— to  which  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  has  at- 
tached a  few  very  slight  connecting  links  and 
occasional-brief  explanatory  notes.  His  prin- 
cipal eflForts  have  been  directed  to  correcting 
the  errors  in  the  lively  but  inaccurate  notice 
of  Hatton,  to  be  found  in  Lord  CarapbeH's 
"Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors."  The 
genuine  portrait  of  Ae  supposed  dancer  in 
high  places  proves  to  have  no  resemblance 
in  many  important  particulars  to  the  fanciful 
sketch  which  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  has 
drawn;  and  besides  tl)e  illustration  which 
the  letters  afford  of  the  true  character  of 
Hatton,  they  throw  much  light  on  both  the 
personal  and  political  history  of  the  princess 
in  whose  reign  he  played  so  important  a  part. 
Finally,  Captain  Devereux  has  well  and 
wisely  employed  the  professional  leisure  of 
which  he  complains  in  his  preface,  in  putting 
together  two  volumes  on  the  lives  of  three 
eminent  members  of  his  own  family.  We 
wish  family  pfide  always  took  a  turn  as  pro- 
fitable to  the  interests  of  knowledge  and 
literature,  though  certainly  there  are  many 
persons  with  as  long  a  pedigree  as  Captain 
Devereux,  who  could  not  find  so  much  that 
is  worth  telling  about  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  it.  Essex,  the  favorite  of  Elizabeth, 
is  a  name  as  familiar  as  any  in  history ;  Es- 
sex, the  husband  of  Lady  Frances  Howard, 
though  a  less  conspicuous  character,  is  known 
to  every  one  as  the  leader  of  the  Parliament- 
ary army ;  but  the  first  earl,  notwithstand- 
ing that  he  was  indubitably  the  best  and 
greatest  of  the  three,  will,  we  imagine,  be 
almost  a  new  discovery  to  the  majority  of 


the  Captain's  readers,  and  one  which  puts 
Elizabeth  in  a  new  and  very  extraordinary 
light.  Captain  Devereux's  book  is  just  what 
a  biographical  and  family  memoir  should  be 
— a  help  to  history,  but  not  trenching  on  its 
peculiar  domain,  and  still  less  invading  the 
tempting  fields  of  romance. 

With  this  general  acknowledgment,  we 
shall  press  into  our  service  sl\  •the  writers  we 
have  enumerated,  along  with  those  of  earlier 
and  more  established  reputation,  in  our  at- 
tempt to  give  a  general  sketch  of  the  courtly 
and  domestic  life  of  our  greatest  and  weakest 
female  sovereign. 

Elizabeth  was  born  at  Greenwich  Palace 
on  the  7th  of  September,  1633.  Every  one 
remembers  the  rapturous  exclamation  of  our 
great  moralist: — 

**  Pleased  with  the  place  which  gave  Eliza  birth, 
I  kneel  and  kiss  the  consecrated  earth, — 

lines  which  seem  to  convert  the  ProtestMit 
queen  into  a  sort  of  Our  Lady  of  Walsiog- 
ham,  and  to  represent  a  visit  to  her  birth- 
place as  equivalent  to  a  Pilgrimage  of  Grace. 
England  was  at  that  moment  on  the  eve  of 
the  great  religious  revolution,  of  which  Eliza- 
beth's own  birth  was  in  some  sort  the  earnest. 
The  monasteries-  were  still  standing;  the 
bishoprics  were  still  unplundered;  the  papal 
jurisdiiction  was  not  yet  formally  cast  off;  the 
papal  ritual  still  flourished  in  all  its  splendor.* 
But  the  die  had  been  cast  which  had  made 
an  irreconcilable  breach  between  England  and 
Rome.  The  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  the  aunt  of  Charles  Y.,  had  been 
put  aside  from  her  royal  dignity ;  and,  in  de- 
fiance of  imperial  and  papal  protests,  the 
daughter  of  an  obscure  country  knight  had 
occupied  the  place  which  Queen  Katharine 
had  vacated.  The  marriage,  the  coronation, 
the  birth,  had  followed  each  other  in  quick, 
in  too  quick  succession.  In  the  judgment  of 
those  who  are  precise  in  matrimonial  chro- 
nology, the  three  events  came  too  close  to- 
gether for  the  spotless  reputation  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  even  if  we  regard  the  marriage  of 
Katharine  as  so  palpably  null  that  no  sort  of 
process  whatever  was  needed  to  set  it  aside. 
But  as  this  last  view  was  that  in  which  tb^ 
royal  conscience  ultimately  settled  down, 
Elizabeth  came  into  ihe  world,  presumptive 
heiress  to  the  crown  of  England,  to  the  great 
disappointment  of  a  father  who  passionately 
longed  for  male  issue.  Born  to  a  throne, 
"baptized  with  all  the  pomp  with  which  the 
ancient  ritual  could  surround /i  royal  infant, 
in  her  third  year  she  was  converted  into  a 
merely  illegitimate  scion  of  royalty,  being  her- 
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self  supplanted  as  sbe  bad  supplanted  ber 
elder  sister.  Her  motber  bad  been  got  rid 
of  by  tbe  twofold  and  somewbat  contradict- 
ory process  of  a  divorce  wbicb  pronounced 
b^  marriage  null,  and  a  beheading  for  adul- 
tery, wbicb  necessarily  implied  that  it  was 
valid.  Notwithstanding,  however,  ibe  lack 
of  raiment  wbicb  seems  at  one  time  to  have 
befallen  tbe  infant  princess,  and  on  wbicb 
Miss  Strickland  becomes  minute  and  pathetic 
to  a  degree  in  which  male  critics  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  sympathize,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  sbe  was  ever  treated  otherwise  than 
with  kindness,  either  by  her  father  or  by  her 
successive  stepmothers.  She  was  always 
recognized  as  a  member  of  tbe  royal  family, 
and  appeared  as  such  on  all  public  occasions. 
In  fact,  after  Henry^s  hatred  to  Anne  Boleyn 
bad  been  forgotten  in  four  succeeding  mar- 
riages, another  divorce,  and  another  decapi- 
tation, there  seems  no  reason  why  he  might 
not  have  acknowledged  Elizabeth  as  bis  legi- 
timate child.  For  as  the  aie  bad  fallen  on 
tbe  neck  of  Anne  a  single  day  before  her 
place  was  filled  by  her  successor,  the  recog- 
nition of  her  daughter  would  in  no  wise  have 
affected  tbe  legitimacy  of  Edward  YI.  This 
act  of  justice  was,  however,  deferred  till 
Henry's  last  will  and  testament  recognized 
all  bis  children  in  tbe  natural  order  of  suc- 
cession, though,  in  a  strictly  legal  point  of 
view,  it  is  impossible  that  both  Mary  and 
Elizabeth  could  have  been  bis  legitimate  off- 
spring.* 

Our  main  subject  in  considering  the  per- 
sonal history  of  Elizabeth  is  of  course  afforded 
by  those  negotiations  for  her  hand  which 
occupy  well-nigh  the  whole  of  her  life. 
From  tbe  age  of  ten  to  that  of  seventy,  her 
marriage  was  perpetually  on  tbe  tapis.  At 
tbe  outset,  indeed,  her  father  had  to  offer 
ber,  and  that  in  vain,  first  to  a  Scottish  aub- 
ject,  and  secondly  to  the  heur  of  Spain  and 
the  Indies.  Her  connectbn  with  Philip  is 
certainly  strange ;  he  first  refused  ber,  then 
married  her  sister,  then  was  refused  by  h^r, 
and  finally  became  her  great  religious  and 
political  rival. 

But  passing  by  these  mere  political 
schemes,  the  private  romance  of  Elizabeth's 


*It  may,  however,  be  eaid  that,  as  each  was  the 
offi»ring  of  a  mother  recoeDized  at  the  time  as  the 
legitimate  wife,  they  both  stood  on  a  different 
ground  from  ordinary  illegitimate  children,  with 
whom  nothing  but  the  merest  legal  subtlety  could 
eonfound  them.  This  practical  common-sense  view 
aeemt  to  have  been  ultimately  taken  both  by  Henry 
and  by  the  nation  at  large. 


<^areer  commenced  at  a  tolerably  early  period* 
Her  father's  death  left  her,  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  a  girl  of  precocious  intellect  and 
attainments,  of  pleasing  manners,  endowed 
with  a  considerable   revenue,  a  contingent 
right  to  the  throne,  and  some  claims  to  per- 
sonal  beauty.     Whether  ber  charms  were 
either  so  extraordinary  or  so  permanent  as  it 
was  loyal  to  maintain  during  the  first  three 
years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  in  the  middle  of  its  predecessor,*  if 
not  strictly  beautiful^  she  was  a  well-grown 
girl,  with  a  good  figure  of  wbicb  sbe  made 
the  most,  and  with  well- formed  hands  wbicb 
she  always  took  pains  to  display.     The  first 
wooer  of  one  so  well  provided  in  mind,  body, 
and  estate,  was  no  other  than  the  brother  of 
the  woman  for  whose  sake  her  mother  bad 
been  sent  to  the  block,  and  herself  branded 
with  a  sort  of  modified  and  temporary  bas- 
tardy.    Thomas  Seymour,  the  younger  bro- 
ther of  the  Protector  Somerset,  a  handsome, 
ambitious,  and  unprincipled  man,  was  a  for- 
midable rival  to  his  brother,  who  had  been 
placed  in  so  much  higher  a  position  by  tbe 
favor  of  Henry.     A  barony  and  the  office' 
of  Lord  High  Admiral  might  have  seemed  a 
considerable  elevation  for  tbe  younger  son  of 
a  plain  Wiltshire  knight,  but  it  certainly  was 
a  small  matter  compared  with  the  monopoly 
of  honor  and  power  enjoyed  by  his  brother. 
Seymour  is  said  to  have  been  an  old  lover  of 
Katharine  Parr  before  the  promotion  of  that 
lady  to  the  highest  and  most  dangerous  of 
her  many  matrimonial  positions.    If  his  royal 
brother-in-law  had  cheated  him  out  of  the 
third  turn,  be  at  least  remained  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  the  next  vacancy ;  and  thus, 
before  Henry  was  well  in  bis  grave,  be  be- 
came tbe  fourth  husband  of   the  liberated 
queen  -  dowager.     Whether  the  very  brief 
period  of   her  widowhood  did  not  witness 
two  courtships  on  her  lover's  part;  whether, 
before  he  applied  for  tfie  queen,  he  had  not 
made  an   unsuccessful  attempt    upon    tbe 
princess,  is  open  to  some  doubt.     But  it  is 
very  certain  that  Katharine^}  fourth  and  not 
very  prolonged  experience  of  married  life 
was  embittered   by  the  open  attentions  of 
her  husband  to  the  young  step- daughter  to 
whom  she  discharged  the  office  of  a  parent. 
It  might  almqst  be  doubted  whether  an  in- 
cident in  the  career  of  Elizabeth's  own  mo- 
ther had  not  been  transferred  to  a  wrong 
place,  when  we  read  of  the  queen-dowager's 

«  «  Well-favored'*  and  "  neat"  are  the  strongest 
expressions  contained  in  the  well-known  descrip- 
tion of  Naunton,  p.  79. 
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jealousy  being  excited  hj  suddenly  finding 
her  youn^  charge  in  the  arms  of  her  hus- 
band. The  opportune  death  of  Katharine 
opened  the  way  for  his  ambitious  hopes ;  his 
courtship  was  redoubled ;  but  instead  of 
making  him  the  brother-in-law  as  well  as  the 
uncle  of  a  king,  with  the  fair  chance  of  be- 
ing the  husband  of  a  queen  and  the  stock  of 
a  new  dynasty,  it  led  him  to  what  in  those 
days  was  the  usual  fate  of  ambition — an  ex- 
ecution by  a  bill  of  attainder,  which  was 
promoted  by  his  brother/and  at  least  not 
impeded  by  his  royal  nephew. 

The  details  of  Seymour's  courtship  of 
Elizabeth  are  somewhat  extraordinary,  and 
must  have  surpassed  even  the  ordinary  gross- 
ness  of  the  age.  Her  biographer  reveals  a 
ffood  deal,  and  further  particulars  which  a 
female  pen  might  naturally  refuse  to  trans- 
cribe, may  be  found  in  the  less  scrupulous 
pages  of  Dr.  Lingard.  It  does  not  say  much 
for  Elizabeth  that  proceedings  of  this  kind  did 
not  hinder  him  from  wini  ing  her  affections. 
She  acknowledged  that  she  would  have  mar- 
ried him,  could  he  have  obtained  the  consent 
of  the  Council — a  marriage  without  that 
consent  would,  by  her  father's  will,  have 
forfeited  her  right  to  the  succession — and  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  any  thing  but  a  genu- 
ine passion  could  have  inclined  her  to  a 
match  in  every  way  so  inferior.  When  mat- 
ters had  really  gone  thus  far,  scandal,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  went  still  far- 
ther ;  rumor  asserted  that  she  was  pregnant 
by  him,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  forestall 
the  fearful  legend  of  Littlecole  Hall,*  and  to 
speak  of  **  the  child  of  a  very  faire  yong 
lady,  borne  and  miserably  destroyed."  The 
first  of  these  assertions  to  her  prejudice  was 
at  least  sufficiently  rife  to  require  a  direct 
denial  on  her  part,  which  she  makes, 
straightforwardly  enough,  and  without  at  all 
mincing  her  language,  in  a  letter  to  the  Pro- 
tector. Elizabeth,  throughout  her  life,  was 
fond  of  indulging  in  a  cloud  of  pedantry  and 
metaphor,  through  which  it  was  sometimes 
far  from  easy  to  pierce  to  her  real  meaning, 
but,  throughout  life,  she  could,  when  neces- 
sary,  speak  to  the  point  as  well  as  any  one. 
She  complains  that  she  is  reported  to  be 
**  with  child  by  my  Lord  Admiral/*  which 
she  repels,  doubtless  with  truth,  as  *<  shame- 
ful slander."  Without  attaching  any  credit 
to  a  tale  of  this  kind,  we  can  hardly  doubt 
thatjn  Thomas  Seymour  we  discover 'the  first 
man  who  found  the  way  to  the  heart  of  the 
royal  maiden.      But  the  love  of  Elizabeth 

*  See  the  notea  to  Rokeby. 


was  a  perilous  prize  to  win ;  the  first  and  the 
last  who  shared  it  perished  on  the  scaffold ; 
and  the  fate  of  Seymour,  of  which  she  was 
but  the  occasion,  was  the  precursor  of  that 
which  Essex  met  at  her  own  hands. 

After  such  an  affair  and  such  rumors  as 
these,  the  line  which  prudence  dictated  to 
her  clearly  was  to  conduct  herself  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  them  seem  their  own  re- 
futation. She  henceforth  became  the  pattern 
maiden  of  her  brother's  court.  **  Sweet 
sister  Temperance,"  as  the  young  Edward 
playfitlly  called  her,  amply  merited  that  title 
as  the  very  beau-ideal  of  Puritan  propriety. 
The  eschewing  of  all  earthly  splendor  of  ap- 
parel was  in  those  more  rigid  times  a  badge 
of  orthodoxy,  which  it  certainly  ceased  to  be 
when  Elizabeth  herself  became  absolute  alike 
over  fashion  and  conscience.  Her  father  had 
bequeathed  her  valuable  jewels,  but  we  are 
told  that  for  some  years  they  lay  unnoticed  ; 
the  arrival  of  a  bevy  of  fine  ladies  from 
France  turned  the  heads  of  all  the  fiur 
dames  of  the  English  court,  but  the  Lady 
Elizabeth  remained  unmoved ;  every  other 
head  was  *'frounsed,  curled,  and  double 
curled,"  but  the  Lady  Elizabeth  alone  **  kept 
her  old  maiden  shamefacedness." 

But  if,  in  her  external  adornment,  nature 
was  to  have  her  own  way,  her  mind  was  to 
be  enriched  with  all  the  ornaments  of  the 
age.  Learning  was  then  the  rage ;  the  reli- 
gious disputes  of  the  time  required  every 
one  to  be  a  theologian ;  the  recent  diseoveries 
of  the  masterpieces  of  ancient  wisdom  re- 
quired every  one  to  be  a  scholar.  Italy,  at 
that  day,  attracted  all  eyes,  as  at  once  the 
home  of  revived  art  and  learning,  and  the 
battle- field  on  which  the  potentates  of  Eu- 
rope had  for  forty  years  fought  out  their 
quarrels.  French  had  ceased  to  be  the  na- 
tive language  of  English  kings  and  nobles, 
but  its  acquirement  was  as  necessary  an  ac- 
complishment in  those  days  as  in  our  own. 
Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  Italian,  are  said 
to  have*  been  nearly  as  familiar  to  Elizabeth 
as  English  itself,  and  she  was  also  well  ac- 
quainted with  Spanish  and  Dutch.  All  these 
she  had  mastered,  with  the  exception  of  the 
two  last,  which  were  later  acquirements,  be- 
fore she  was  sixteen.  Her  tutor  Ascham 
guided  her  through  the  New  Testament  in 
Greek,  through  the  mysteries  of  theology  as 
expounded  by  the  old  light  of  Cyprian  and 
the  new  light  of  Melancthon ;  he  read  with 
her  Cicero  and  Livy,  th^  tragedies  of  Sopho- 
cles, and  the  dialogues  of  Plato ;  the  ora- 
tions of  Isocrates  were  also  a  favorite  study* 
to  which  she  added  a  more  practical  fruit  of 
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the  same  age  and  city,  than  which  no  stady 
could  be  more  valaable  for  the  fature  ruler 
of  a  great  nation,  the  masterpieces  of  politic 
cal  strife  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  two  great 
ri^al  orators  of  Athens — Demosthenes  &nd 
jEschiues. 

The  death  of  Edward  in  1558,  and  the 
eyentual  accession  of  Mary,  brought  Eiiza« 
beth  into  an  altogether  new  position.  The  ille- 
ffal  and  unjust  will  of  the  young  king  excluded 
her,  no  less  than  her  sister,  from  the  succes- 
sion, and  transferred  it  to  the  house  of  Suf- 
folk in  the  person  of  Lady  Jane  Grey.  How 
completely  this  proceed'mg  was  the  work  of 
the  persona]  ambition  of  Northumberland,  is 
clear  from  the  bare  fact  that  Elizabeth  was 
set  aside.  The  good  of  the  Protestant  cause 
would  hare  been  best  consulted  by  her  ele- 
vation ;  but  Northumberland  would  not  have 
been  in  that  case  the  father-in-law  of  the 
Queen ;  at  least  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
dreamed  then  how  near  he  would  be  to  ob- 
taming  that  position  as  a  posthnmous  honor. 
The  two  sisters  were  thus  for  a  while  con- 
strained to  make  common  cause ;  Elizabeth 
refused  a  large  bribe  from  Northumberland 
to  resign  her  claims,  saying  she  had  none 
during  her  sister's  life ;  she  entered  London 
side  by  side  with  the  Queen,  and,  up  to  the 
time  of  Wyatt's  rebellion,  retained  her  pro- 
per position  as  heiress- presumptive.  Yet 
she  was  at  once  heiress  and  rival  Probably 
no  sovereign  and  his  contingent  successor 
were  ever  placed  in  a  stranger  relation  to 
each  other.  Nothing  but  the  unconstitu* 
tional  power  which  had  been  vested  in  the 
will  of  their  father  could  have  brought  them 
into  any  other  position  than  that  of  open 
rivalry.  According  to  every  technical 
principle  of  law  or  theology,  if  Mary  was 
legitimate,  Elizabeth  was  not,  and  could 
therefore  have  no  claim  to  rank  as  princess ; 
if  Elizabeth  was  Ugitimate,  Mary  was  not, 
and  Elizabeth  herself  was  therefore  the  law- 
ful  Queen.  Rivals  too  they  were  in  every 
personal  respect;  Mary  the  head  of  the 
Ilomish,  Elizabeth  of  the  Protestant  party  ; 
Mary,  the  daughter  of  Katharine,  the  wife  of 
Philip,  the  representative  of  foreign  connec- 
tion, amounting  almost  to  foreign  bondage  ; 
Elizabeth,  the  free  English  maiden,  to  whose 
hand  every  English  noble  might  aspire,  and 
round  whose  name  every  national  feeling 
might  freely  centre.  We  might  add,  that  a 
mean  female  jealousy  might  well  have  been 
eipected  to  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  mature 
Mary,  prematurely  aged  by  neglect  and 
anxiety,  as  she  saw  b^ide  her  a  competitor 
in  the  full  bloom  of  youth  and  grace.    But 


in  this  respect  at  least  Mary  was  unques^n- 
bly  superior  to  Elizabeth,  and  no  traces  of 
rivalry  of  this  description  can  be  discerned 
at  any  time  between  them.  While  such 
manifold  sources  of  jealousy  were  rife  be- 
tweefi  the  sisters,  while  Elizabeth's  name  was 
cried  up  by  every  disaffected  party,  while 
suspicions  stronger  than  bad  brought  many 
heads  to  the  block  accused  her  of  actual 
complicity  in  Wyatt's  rebellion,  it  was  indeed 
no  wonder  that  she  became  for  a  while  the 
inmate  of  a  prison.  The  wonder  rather  is, 
that  with  a  strong  party  at  home,  backed 
from  without  by  the  most  powerful  prince  in 
Europe,  calling  for  her  blood,  she  did  not 
find  the  Tower  a  mere  passage  to  Tower 
Hill.  It  was  an  age  in  which  Henry,  had 
immolated  his  wives,  Somerset  his  brother, 
Edward  his  uncles ;  it  was  unusual  mercy  or 
unusual  prudence  which  spared  Mary  the 
guilt  of  a  sister's  as  well  as  a  cousin's  blood. 

The  details  of  Elizabeth's  life  during  this 
period  throw  as  much  light  upon  the  character 
of  her  sister  as  upon  her  own*  We  regret  to 
learn  that  very  soon  after  the  change  of  sove- 
reign our  heroine  entirely  laid  aside  **  her  old 
maiden  shamefaced ness,"  and  began  to  bedizen 
herself  with  all  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this 
wicked  world.  Queen  Mary  had  no  objection, 
either  of  taste  or  of  conscience,  against  ar- 
raying either  herself  or  others  in  magnificent 
apparel.  The  fine  clothes  and  jewels  which 
Elizabeth  had  left  untouched  during  the  som- 
bre reign  of  her  brother,  were  now  called 
into  active  service  ;  we  are  indeed  told  that 
it  was  only  by  sheer  compulsion,  in  the 
character  of  a  loyal  subject  and  a  dutiful 
younger  sister,  that  she  was  induced  to  this 
act  of  backsliding ;  but  it  is  at  least  certain 
that  the  habit,  however  unwillingly  com- 
menced, afterwards  reconciled  itself  to  the 
conscience  of  the  royal  maiden.  We  do  not 
find  that,  when  she  had  no  one  to  consult 
but  herself,  she  ever  relapsed  into  her  primi- 
tive innocence.  The  wardrobe  bequeathed 
by  Henry  VHI.  to  the  youthful  princess  must 
surely  have  been  scanty,  compared  with  the 
three  thousand  gowns  left  behind  her  by  the 
aged  queen ;  and  it  is  a  sad  fact  that,  when 
nature  no  longer  allowed  the  processes  of 
"  frounsing,  curling,  and  double-curling"  to 
be  continued  upon  the  genuine  growth  of  the 
royal  head,  a  selection  had  each  morning  to 
be  gone  through  to  determine  which  of  eighty 
wigs  was-most  worthy  to  lessen,  for  that  day, 
the  pressure  of  the  triple  diadem. 

A  graver  change  took  place  at  the  same 
time.  With  the  outward  badge  of  the  strmt- 
est  sect  of  Protestantism,  Elizabeth  cave  up 
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altogether  tbe  outward  profession  of  the  Re- 
formed religion.  She  asked  for  Romish  books 
to  enlighten  her  mind,  and  their  effect  was 
speedily  visible  on  her  external  conduct ;  she 
became  a  regular  attendant  at  mass;  she 
wrote  to  the  Emperor  himself  for  a  due%up- 
ply  of  crosses  and  chalices ;  she  even  invoked 
divine  vengeance  on  herself  if  she  was  not  a 
true  Roman  Catholic.  Now,  in  an  age  of 
apostasy  and  dissimalation,  it  is  really  no 
great  accusation  against  a  young  woman  left 
to  her  own  guidance,  and  who  seems  through- 
out her  life  to  have  retained  a  lingering  af- 
fection for  some  of  the  Romish  tenets  and 
practices,  that  she  had  not  the  courage  to  be 
a  martyr.  It  is  not  every  one  whose  vocation 
it  is  to  go  to  the  block  with  Fisher,  or  (o  the 
stake  with  Latimer ;  but  experience  might 
have  taught  her  how  vain  are  all  human  at- 
tempts to  bind  the  conscience,  and  led  her, 
when  she  attained  to  power,  to  refrain  from 
condemning  men  to  a  death  of  torture  and 
ignominy  for  the  sincere  practice  of  a  worship 
to  which  she  had  herself  once  found  it  expe- 
dient insincerely  to  conform. 

.  During  the  reign  of  Mary,  as  Elizabeth 
became  at  once  of  matured  age  and  nearer 
to  the  crown,  it  was  only  natural  that  the 
number  of  her  wooers  should  increase.  To 
one  of  them  a  romantic  interest  attaches. 
The  noble  house  of  Courtenay  has  obtained 
distinctions  surpassing  those  of  all  other 
originally  subject  families.  A  branch  of  the 
house  of  Capet  was  content  to  merge  its 
royalty  in  their  name  and  inheritance  ;  they 
have  filled  the  throne  of  Constantine,  and 
intermingled  their  blood  with  that  of  Plan- 
tagenet ;  and  their  decline  and  fall  has  been 
recorded  by  the  same  hand  and  in  the  same 
volumes  as  that  of  the  Roman  empire  itself. 
Edward  Courtenay  was  no  very  distant  rela- 
tive of  the  royal  family ;  his  grandmother, 
as  well  as  that  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  was  a 
daughter  of  Edward  IV.;  but  the  family  had 
already  paid  the  penalty  of  so  dangerous  a 
proximity  to  the  throne:  the  head  of  the 
father  had  fallen  at  the  mandate  of  Henry, 
and  the  son  had  spent  his  youth  within  the 
precincts  of  the  Tower.  That  Mary  released 
him,  took  him  into  her  favor,  and  restored 
him  to  a  portion  of  his  father's  honors,  are 
among  the  undisputed  facts  of  history ;  that 
she  designed  him  for  her  husband  is  at  least 
probable ;  but  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of 
his  ultimate  rejection  lands  us  in  a  region  of 
controversy,  if  not  of  romance.  The  old 
Tersion  is,  that  his  passion  for  Elizabeth 
caused  him  either  to  reject  or  to  be  rejected  by 
her  elder  sister,  but  the  Roman  Doctor  Lin- 


gard  and  the  female  Protestant  biographer, 
whose  sympathies  are  usually  with  her  Ca- 
tholic heroines,  alike  repudiate  it  as  **  roman- 
tic" and  '*  apocrjph^ ;"  while  the  former 
reveals  the  fact  that  it  was  on  account  of 
ignoble  and  less  creditable  loves  that  he  lost 
the  good -will  of  his  royal  kinswoman. 
Whether  any  re^  passion  on  either  side 
existed  between  Courtenay  and  Elizabeth  must 
probably  remain  a  mystery ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  their  names  were  constantly  joined  to- 
gether in  the  public  voice ;  every  malcontent 
who  made  Elizabeth  his  watchword  invaria- 
bly coupled  with  her  the  handsome  Earl  of 
Devonshire  as  the  selected  partner  of  her 
throne.  The  reason  for  the  choice  is  obvi- 
ous ;  no  one  else  who  could  well  be  proposed 
as  a  husband  for  the  princess  stood  in  any 
thing  like  so  near  a  relation  to  the  royal 
family.  The  houses  of  Scotland  and  Suffolk 
seemed  to  produce  only  female  claimants ; 
and  Reginald  Pole  was  at  once  farther  re- 
moved than  Courtenay  from  the  succession, 
and  was  personally,  of  all  men  liviiig,  the 
least  suited  for  the  purposes  of  the  conspi- 
rators. J 

Nor  were  foreign  suitors  wanting  for  the 
hand  of  our  English  princess.  They  began 
to  pour  in  from  divers  quarters,  north  and 
south,  some  Protestant,  some  Catholic,  some 
wooed  by  deputy,  others  who  pressed  their 
cause  personally.  King  Philip  vehemently 
supported  the  cause  of  his  own  kinsman, 
Philibert  of  Savoy  ;  but  neither  Philip's  pa- 
tronage nor  Philibert's  own  presence  could 
prevail  on  the  obdurate  maiden.  From  the 
other  end  of  Europe,  Christian  of  Denmark 
and  Gustavus  of  Sweden  applied  to  the  prin- 
cess herself  on  behalf  of  their  respective 
heirs,  both  of  whom  we  shall  find  appearing 
again  at  a  later  stage  of  our  story. 

There  is  something  taking  in  the  notion 
of  a  union  between  our  great  Elizabeth 
and  the  son  of  the  great  Gustavus.  The 
latter  may  pass,  in  some  respects,  for  a 
modi6ed  and  improved  Henry  VIII.  He 
had,  in  common  with  Henry,  separated  the 
Swedish  Church  from  Romish  usurpation, 
without  eradicating,  like  reformers  elsewhere, 
all  traces  of  ancient  church  government  or  of 
ancient  ritual  splendor.  He  did  not,  indeed,  like 
Henry,  behead  or  divorce  his  own  wives,  but 
he  had  a  strong  tendency  to  marrying  the 
betrothed  wives  of  other  people.  But  if 
Gustavus  far  excelled  Henry,  his  son  Eric 
was  hardly  less  inferior  to  Elizabeth.  He 
was  a  pertinacious  lover ;  especially  after  he 
had  become  entitled  to  woo  on  his  own  ac- 
count^ but  at  present  his  suit  was  made  en^ 
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tirely  tlirough  the  a^ocj  of  his  father.  It 
m  worth  stopping  a  moment  to  point  out  the 
theory  entertained  by  Gustavus  as  to  the  pro- 
per manner  of  oooductiDg  royal  courtships. 
Elizabeth  rejected  his  suit  as  not  coming 
through  the  Qaeen  lier  sister;  the  Swede 
replied,  that  he  designed  first  to  address 
himself  to  her  personally,  ''  as  a  gentleman/' 
and,  if  her  consent  should  be  gained,  then  to 
apply  to  her  sister  "  as  a  king."  He  was 
doomed  to  be  equally  luckless  in  both  capa- 
cities ;  the  maiden  herself  utterly  refused  the 
gentleman,  and  threw  upon  her  Majesty  the 
task  of  transacting  business  with  the  king. 

We  have  now  to  view  our  heroine  trans- 
lated to  a  grander  sphere.  November  17  th, 
1&58,  was  a  joyful  day  for  England,  and  long 
after,  it  was  observed  as  a  national  holiday. 
Mary  had  entirely  lost,  if  she  ever  possessed, 
the  affection  of  her  subjects.  Her  some- 
what austere  virtues,  her  unbending  recti- 
tude) her  sincere,  though  mistaken  piety, 
would  have  rendered  her  respected  in  pri- 
vate life;  on  the  throne  they  proved  little 
better  than  stumbling-blocks.  Elizabeth,  her 
inferior  in  €very  moral  quality,  was  a  born 
ruler,  and  her  people  had  already  learned  to 
recc^nize  her  as  such.  Mary  haid  done  more 
for  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  than  either 
Henry  or  Edward ;  whatever  lingering  affec- 
tion might  have  remained  for  the  old  doc- 
trines or  the  old  ceremonies  was  rooted  up 
when  they  became  identified  not  only  with  a 
persecution  far  more  bloody  than  those  of 
Henry,  but  with  the  religious  supremacy  of 
Rome,  and  politick  influence  of  the  hated 
Spaniard.  Elizabeth  came  to  break  alike  the 
spiritual  and  the  temporal  fetter.  No  elect- 
ive prince  or  ruler  ever  attained  his  dignity 
by  a  more  unmistakable  "  vox  populi*'  than 
that  which  guided  Elizabeth  to  a  throne 
marked  out  for  her  by  the  hereditary  claims 
of  a  thousand  years.  Never  was  the  sove- 
•  reigb  more  truly  the  embodied  people.  Here- 
in we  have  the  key  to  the  tremendous  powers 
which  she  so  long  exercised  without  a  mur- 
mur. There  is  probably  no  despotic  act  of 
the  Stuart  period  which  may  not  be  paral- 
leled, in  the  letter  at  least,  during  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  yet  Elizabeth  ran  no  risk  of 
decapitation  or  expulsion,  save  at  the  hands 
of  a  few  fanatics  whom  the  nation  abhorred. 
The  law  might  be  violated  with  impunity  by 
the  woman  in  whom  the  people  recognized 
their  own  impersonation :  a  stricter  observ- 
mnce  was  required  from  half- foreign  princes, 
the  chiefs  of  a  court,  rather  than  the  leaders 
of  a  nation.  Hers  was  the  chastisement  of 
A  parent ;  theirs  the  unwelcome  infliction  of 


a  pedagogue.  She  knew  well  how  far  to 
go,  and  when  to  stop ;  if  any  grievance  ex- 
torted murmurs  which  could  not  be  despised, 
formal  complaint  was  anticipated  by  a  volun- 
tary concession.  Her  successors  never  yield- 
ed till  the  time  was  past  when  concession 
would  have  been  of  the  least  avail.  If  the 
sway  of  her  last  few  years  was  less  parental 
than  that  of  her  better  days,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  forty -five  years  of  such 
worship  as  no  other  human  being  ever  re- 
ceived could  hardly  fail  to  have  some  effect 
in  spoiling  any  child  of  man.  Her  popular- 
ity diminished,  but  it  never  quite  wore  out. 
No  rejoicings  masked  joy  at  her  death  in 
acclamations  at  the  accession  of  her  successor. 

But  we  have  rather  to  deal  with  her  in  her 
more  private  and  less  worthy  character.  We 
are  less  concerned  with  the  acclamations  with 
which  her  rejoicing  people  welcomed  her  as 
she  rode  in  royal  pomp  through  the  streets 
of  London,  than  with  the  true  royal  tact  and 
grace  with  which  she  took  care  that  not  a  tri- 
bute of  affection  should  be  lost  upon  her,  nor 
a  single  subject  find  a  repulse  at  the  hand  of 
his  chosen  sovereign.  Still  more  concerned 
are  we  with  the  fact  that  the  person  who  rode 
next  to  her  on  the  eleventh  day  of  her  reign 
was  her  Master  of  the  Horse,  the  Lord  Robert 
Dudley. 

This  name  at  once  opens  to  us  a  whole 
train  of  inquiry  with  regard  to  the  personal 
career  of  this  mighty  sovereign.  We  never 
picture  Elizabeth  in  solitary  greatness ;  she  at 
once  rises  to  our  mind's  eye  as  surrounded  by 
a  goodly  band  of  statesmen  and  warriors,  the 
sharers  alike  of  the  deliberations  of  royalty, 
and  of  the  enjoyments  of  her  lighter  hours. 
And  this  illustrious  train  speedily  divides  it- 
self into  two  widely  distinct  classes.  The  two 
Cecils,  and  Walsingham,  and  Davison,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  great  prelates  who  were  her 
fellow-workers  in  her  ecclesiastical  reforms, 
never  appear  in  any  other  light  than  the  or- 
dinary one  of  men  intrusted  with  high  politi- 
cal and  religious  functions.  But  Leicester  and 
Raleigh  and  Hatton  and  Essex  appear,  on 
any  showing,  in  a  character  for  which  the 
court  of  no  other  English  queen  has  afforded 
a  parallel ;  and  the  chronique  scandaleuse  of 
their  own  day  went  so  far  as  to  refer  them  to 
a  class  for  which  analogies  must  be  sought  in 
the  Neapolitan  court  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
or  the  Muscovite  of  the  eighteenth.  It  is 
unquestionable  that  the  one  class  were  the 
ministers  of  the  queen,  the  others  were  the 
favorites  of  the  woman.  It  is  no  less  cer- 
tain that  they  all  adopted  the  language  of 
lovers,  and  that  some  at  least  seriously  aspired 
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ta  a  matrimonial  crown.  But  tbeir  exact 
position  with  regard  to  their  royal  mistress 
remains  somewhat  of  a  mystery.  That  she 
indulged  in  strangely  indecorous  familiarities 
towards  some  of  them  is  undoubted ;  that  the 
breach  of  decorum  ever  developed  into  a 
breach  of  virtue  has  been  often  asserted,  but 
never  distinctly  proved.  Writers  have  gene- 
rally assumed  one  side  or  the  other,  accord- 
ing to  their  religious  views.  Dr.  Lingard 
probably  made  it  a  matter  of  principle  tp 
head  a  page — "  Elizabeth.  Her  Paramours ;" 
while  Mr.  Sharon  Turner  doubtless  found  it 
equally  binding  on  his  conscience  to  devote 
several  pages  of  impassioned  argument  to  the 
assertion  of  her  tmdoubted  right  to  her  fa- 
vorite and  familiar  title.  An  illustrious 
monarch  of  her  own  time — Henry  IV.  of 
France — on  whom  both  creeds  in  succession 
sat  somewhat  lightly,  settled,  or  rather  un- 
settled, the  question  by  his  declaration,  that 
of  three  inscrutable  mysteries,  one  was,  **  to 
what  religion  he  himself  belonged,"  and  an- 
other, "  whether  Queen  Elizabeth  were  a 
maid." 

Before  we  directly  attempt  to  unravel  this 
diflficulty  of  Henri  le  Grand,  we  must  distin- 
guish between  Elizabeth's  mere  suitors  and 
those  who  were  advanced  to  the  higher  rank 
of  favorites.  The  former  were  of  afl  nations ; 
the  latter,  with  a  single  exception,  were  sup- 
plied exclusively  from  among  her  own  sub- 
jects. Her  excessive  love  of  admiration, 
combined  with  her  no  less  excessive  irresolu- 
tion and  procrastination,  led  her  to  look  with 
a  certain  degree  of  complacency  upon  a  vast 
number  of  suits  on  which  it  is  clear  that  she 
never  for  a  moment  cast  a  serious  thought. 
Yet  even  these  form  a  curious  feature  in  the 
great  picture  of  her  life  and  reign,  and  it  may 
be  convenient  to  clear  them  off  our  hands 
before  we  proceed  to  examine  that  succession 
of  her  frtvorites  among  whom  the  chrono- 
logy of  her  reign  may  be  divided. 

First  and  foremost  in  the  race  after  the 
new  Atalanta  was  no  other  than  Philip  of 
Spain.  The  voice  of  scandal  rumored  that 
he  had  looked  upon  her  with  a  favorable  eye 
even  during  the  lifetime  of  her  sister ;  at  all 
events,  Mary  could  have  hardly  been  in  her 
grave  before  he  was  vigorously  pressing  his 
suit,  whether  of  love  or  policy.  How  far  a 
marriage  between  Philip  and  Elizabeth  would 
have  been  abstractly  lawful,  we  mav  leave 
to  be  argued  between  Dr.  Pusey  and  Sir  Fre- 
derick Thesiger  on  the  one  hand,  and  Mr. 
Binney  and  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  on  the  other ; 
but  it  is  clear  that  the  daughter  of  Anne 
Boleyn  could  hardly  have  married  her  sister's 


husband  without  tacitly  assenting  to  her  own 
illegitimacy.  This  argument  was  urged  by 
her  councillors,  but,  according  to  her  invari- 
able custom  of  never  entering  on  the  quesUon 
of  her  mother's  marriage,  could  not  have  well 
been  openly  set  before  Philip.  His  suit,  how- 
ever, came  to  nothing.  The  refusal  of  Eliza- 
beth, as  usual,  was  not  very  decided,  but 
Philip  seems  not  to  have  waited  for  a  more 
explicit  rejection. 

Next  came  our  old  acquaintance,  Eric  of 
Sweden,  who  maintained  a  zealous  and  perti«> 
nacious  courtship  of  three  years.  GustavuB 
allowed  his  younger  son  John,  Duke  of  Fin- 
land, to  go  and  plead  the  cause  of  his  brother. 
This  was  in  1559  ;  the  death  of  their  father 
next  year  did  not  interrupt  the  wooing,  which 
lasted  till  1562.  Erie  seems,  indeed,  to  hav« 
been  really  and  truly  one 

*'  Qui  nunquam  vii^  flagravit  amore  puelljB." 

His  suit  by  proxy  was  rejected ;  he  would 
come  himself;  he  had  loved  her  in  adversity, 
h)3  still  loved  her  in  prosperity ;  not  for  her 
rank,  but  for  her  pei*son  and  her  virtues. 
God  had  inspired  his  love ;  for  her  sake  he 
would  give  up  his  country  and  all  that  he 
had.  She  answered  in  the  negative,  both  in 
French  and  English ;  but  Eric  would  not  be- 
lieve in  his  rejection ;  she  wrote  in  Latin  to 
Gustavus;  Eric  called  his  father's  scholar- 
ship in  question,  and  affirmed  he  had  mis- 
taken her  meaning.  Gustavus  died;  Erio 
Imagined  that  his  brother  was  supplanting 
him  in  his  wooing,  as  he  eventually  did  in 
his  kingdom;  he  recalled  him  and  pleaded 
by  his  ambassador ;  eighteen  pied  horses  and 
two  chests  of  bullion  came  as  love-tokens ; 
the  lover  himself  was  to  follow.  Public  ex- 
pectation was  rife ;  painters  went  so  far  as ' 
to  portray  the  majesty  of  Sweden  and  of 
England  on  the  same  canvas;  the  offending 
engravings  were  suppressed  by  proclamation,  \ 
and  Elizabeth's  court  and  council  were  per- 
plexed by  the  solemn  question  of  etiquette, 
how  the  northern  monarch  was  to  be  re- 
ceived, "  the  Queen's  Majesty  being  a  maid." 
One  more  letter,  not  of  invitation,  at  last 
hindered  his  coming ;  the  throne  of  the  Goths 
and  Vandals  was  finally  shared  by  "  Kate 
the  nut*girl,"  while  the  crowns  of  England, 
France,  and  Ireland  still  remained  as  a  glit- 
tering prize  for  all  the  adventurous  spirits  of 
Europe. 

Philip,  failing  himself,  recommended  his 
cousin  Charles  of  Austria.  Jealousy  of  the 
Swede  prompted  a  second  northern  prbce  to 
try  the  luck  of  his  house  in  the  person  of  his 
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nephew,  Adolphns  of  Holstein.  The  Aus- 
trian wooed  by  proxy,  and  sained  nothing 
whatever;  the  personal  courtship  of  the  Dane 
was  at  least  rewarded  with  the  knighthood 
of  the  Garter  and  a  pension  for^life.  There 
came  also  on  the  same  bootless  errand  a 
Scottish  suhject,  the  Earl  of  Arran ;  but  he 
retired  at  the  first  rebuff;  so  that  Elizabeth 
oomplained  that,  while  kings  and  princes  con- 
tinued their  suits  for  years  together*  a  private 
Scot  could  not, condescend  to  ask  a  second 
time.  Dearly  must  she  have  loved  the  pro- 
cess of  wooing  for  its  own  simple  sake. 

We  need  not  detain  ourselves  long  with 
a  son  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony ;  with  the  se- 
cond courtship  of  Charles  of  Austria,  which 
was  rather  a  political  one  on  her  own  part ; 
with  Catharine  de  Medicis'  offer  of  her  son 
Charles,  which  was  hardly  serious,  or  with 
Elizabeth's  coquetry  with  Henry  IV.  at  the 
age  of  sixty- three.  More  singular  than  these 
is  a  mpterious  offer  from  the  Duke  of  Wur- 
tember^,  of  (ismtanee  to  her  Majesty,  in  case 
she  designed  to  marry,  which  assistance  she 
**  graciously  acknowledged,  promising  to  de- 
serve it  hereafter."  Anjou  will  take  his  place 
in  the  list  of  her  most  highly-favored  suitors, 
and  it  is  now  time  to  run  briefly  through  the 
list  of  her  English  admirers. 

A  simple  knight,  Sir  William  Pickering, 
was  at  one  time  deemed  to  have  a  fair  chance 
of  carrying  off  the  prize  which  had  been  re- 
fused to  the  monarchs  of  Spain  and  Sweden. 
A  subject  of  higher  rank,  the  last  Fitzalan, 
Earl  of  Arundel,  ventured  to  imagine  that 
his  sovereign  would  condescend  to  occupy  a 
pkce  which  had  been  previously  filled  by 
two  successive  countesses.  The  sentiments 
of  this  nobleman  towards  Elisabeth  seem  to 
have  gradually  verged  from  one  extreme  to 
the  other.  At  one  period  of  her  sister's  reign 
be  had  been  urgent  for  her  death ;  he  then 
became  the  head  of  the  party  which  sup- 
ported her  against  the  machinations  of  her 
enemies ;  and  finally  became  a  declared  suit- 
or for  her  royal  hand.  On  Pickering  the 
Queen  may  have  cast  a  momentary  glance  of 
fayor ;  the  chances  of  Arundel  seem  to  have 
ensted  entirely  m  his  own  imagination.  But 
both  of  them  were  far  outshone  by  the 
abiding  influence  of  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of 
Leicester. 

This  man  was  the  younger  son  of  Dudley, 
D«ke  of  Northumberland,  and  grandson  of 
Dudley,  the  minister  of  Henry  YII.  Father 
and  grandfather  had  alike  expiated  their 
efioies  upon  the  scaffold,  whither  they  had 
been  followed  by  a  more  guiltless  victim  in 
the  Lord  QoildnNrd  Dudley,  who  for  a  mo^ 


ment  held  the  place  of  kmg-consort  of  Eng« 
land.  Robert  escaped  the  fate  of  grandfather, 
father,  and  brother ;  for  thirty  years  he  was 
the  most  influential  subject  in  England,  and 
in  his  end,  whether  or  no  he  escaped  the  ma- 
lice of  domestic  treason,  he  at  all  events  kept 
his  head  and  quarters  from  that  posthumous 
exhibition  which  was  the  ordinary  fate  of  po- 
liticians of  his  father's  generation,  and  was 
not  without  examples  in  his  own.  The  in- 
fluence which  this  celebrated  man  attained 
over  the  heart  of  Elizabeth  is  the  most  strik- 
ing example  of  mere  personal  favoritism  in 
the  whole  course  of  her  reign  ;  of  her  other 
favorites,  most  were  men  of  respectable,  some 
of  illustrious,  capacity;  but  neither  at  the 
council-board  nor  on  the  field  of  battle  did 
Leicester  exhibit  powers  suffic'ent  to  rank  him 
with  Essex,  much  less  with  Raleigh.  His 
commanding  person,  his  elegant  accomplish- 
ments, his  magnificent  entertainments,  and 
zealous  profession  of  devotion  to  his  sovereign, 
seem  to  have  been  the  only  merits  by  which 
he  won  his  place  in  her  court  and  councils. 
In  the  superstition  of  the  time  it  was  held 
that  some  mysterious  influence  of  the  stars 
had  united  the  destinies  of  a  pair  said  to  have 
been  bom  in  the  same  **  auspicious  hour." 
Certainly,  if  we  were  to  trust  the  most  elabo- 
rate portrait  of  him  which  has  come  down  to 
us,  it  was  net  for  his  virtues  of  any  descrip- 
tion that  he  attained  his  place  in  the  royal 
favor.  According  to  the  libellous  author  of 
''Leicester's  Commonweal th,''  his  habitual 
occupations  were  those  of  poisoning  and  adul- 
tery ;  the  wrongs  ordinarily  perpetrated  by  a 
bad  man  in  power,  perversion  of  justice,  re- 
moving landmarks,  and  the  like,  being  rather 
throws  into  the  shade  by  his  greater  achieve- 
ments in  the  other  two  lines.  Desirous  to 
marry  the  Queen,  he  made  away  with  his  first 
wife,  Amy  Robsart;  but,  not  having  then 
fully  graduated  in  his  art,*he  set  about  the 
business  in  a  clumsy  way  —  '*  she  had  the 
chance  to  fall  from  a  paire  of  staires,  and  so 
to  breake  her  neck,  but  yet  without  hurting 
of  her  hood  that  stood  upon  her  head. 
Grown  more  expert  by  converse  with  Italian 
professors,  the  death  of  no  small  number  of 
eminent  persons  was  ''assisted^'  by  his  nefa- 
rious skill.  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton  was 
poisoned  in  a  salad;  Lady  Lennox  fell  mor- 
tally ill  soon  after  a  visit  from  the  Earl ;  the 
Earl  of  Sussex  "received  some  dram  that 
made  him  incurable;"  Cardmal  Chatillon,  on 
the  other  hand,  received  a  potion  which  killed 
him  in  a  day.  Lord  Sheffield  and  the  Earl 
of  Essex  paid  the  natural  penalty  of  the  beauty 
of  theb:  wives :  in  both  cases  the  wife  was  se- 
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Sliced,  the  husband  poisoned,  the  widow  mar- 
ried. To  add  to  all  this,  the  second  process 
took  place  during  the  lifetime  of  the  victim 
of  the  first;  but,  to  do  the  Earl  justice,  the 
license  which  he  assumed  to  himself  he 
granted  also  to  others ;  he  even  procured  the 
disgrace  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for 
not  allowing  the  practice  of  bigamy  to  his 
Italian  favorite,  Qiulio. 

The  greater  part  of  these  accusations,  ,and 
many  more  of  the  like  sort,  are  evidently  the 
mere  slanders  of  an  embittered  enemy.  The 
charge  of  wholesale  poisoning  is  one  so  easy 
to  make  and  so  hard  to  disprove,  that  it 
should  never  be  credited  without  the  strongest 
evidence.  But  putting  aside  exaggerations 
of  this  outrageous  description,  Leicester's 
character  still  remains  one  of  much  evil  and 
little  good.  Like  the  second  Buckingham 
of  the  Stuart  reigns,  he  was  the  great  patron 
of  the  Puritan  party;  but,  like  him,  at  no 
time  of  his  life  does  he  ever  appear  to  have 
been  remarkable  for  puritanic  strictness  of 
morals.  The  piety  of  his  discourse  and  letters 
was  highly  edifying;  he  was  regarded  as  an 
oracle  on  points  of  theology  and  casuistry ; 
grrave  divines  sougfit  his  judgment  on  subtle 
questions  as  to  matrimony  and  continence, 
on  which  he  seems  to  have  acted  at  once  as 
the  spiritual  director  and  the  "horrid  ex- 
ample." 

The  particulars  of  the  event  which  has  left 
the  darkest  stain  npon  his  memory — the  sup- 
posed murder  of  his  first  wife.  Amy  Robsart, 
shortly  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth — have 
hitherto  rested  upon  the  reckless  libels  of  the 
author  of  Leicester's  Commonwealth,  and  the 
gossiping  traditions  collected  by  Ashmole  on 
the  scene  of  the  tragedy,  towards  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Mr.  Craik,  how- 
ever, discovered  in  the  Pepysian  Library  a 
remarkable  correspondence  on  the  subject 
between  Dudley  himself  and  one  Thomas 
Blount,  which,  though  it  presents  the  case 
for  the  defence,  confirms  in  a  singular  degree 
the  material  circumstances  which  had  been 

{)reviously  handed  down  to  us.  The  first 
etter,  dated  Windsor,  September  9th,  1560, 
is  from  Dudley,  and  commences  thus :  ''  Cou- 
sin Blount,  immediately  upon  your  departing 
from  me  there  came  to  me  Bowes,  by  whom 
I  do  understand  that  my  wife  is  dead,  and, 
as  he  saith,  by  a  fall  from  a  pair  of  stairs. 
Little  other  understanding  can  I  have  from 
him.  The  greatness  and  the  suddenness  of 
the  misfortune  doth  so  perplex  me,  until  I  do 
hear  from  you  how  the  matter  standeth,  or 
bow  this  evil  should  light  upon  me,  consider- 
ing what  the  malicious  world  will  bruit,  as  I 


can  take  no  rest."  In  order,  therefore,  that 
^'  he  may  purge  himself  of  the  malicious  talk 
that  he  knows  the  wicked-  world  wHl  use,** 
he  begs  Blount  to  cause  a  coroner's  inquest 
to  be  held,  Snd  to  see  that  the  jury  is  com- 
posed of  men  who  will  *' search  to  the  bottom 
of  the  matter."  Already  the  case  begins  to 
wear  a  suspicious  aspect.  Dudley  at  once 
leaps  to  the  conclusion  that  he  will  be  held 
to  be  the  instigator  of  the  murder — a  proof 
at  least  that  his  character  and  his  circum- 
stances were,  by  his  own  confession  alone, 
sufficient  to  make  it  probable.  Blount,  agam, 
by  a  curious  coincidence,  had  just  left  the 
presence  of  his  kinsman  when  Bowes  arrived 
from  Cumnor  with  the  news,  which  renders 
it  probable  that  Blount  himself  was  the  ori- 
ginal and  secret  bearer  of  the  intelligence, 
and  that  the  accomplice  had  in  reality  been 
concerting  with  his  principal  the  steps  they 
were  to  take. 

Two  days  afterwards,  (September  11th,) 
Blount  replies  to  the  letter  of  Dudley,  and 
relates  the  particulars  he  has  gleaned. 
"  Methink,  said  I,"  he  represents  himself  as 
remarking  to  a  person  who  had  narrated  to 
him  the  incident  of- the  death,  **that  some  of 
her  people  that  waited  upon  her  should 
somewhat  say  to  this.  No,  Sir,  said  he,  but 
little;  for  it  was  said  that  they  were  all  here 
[Abington]  at  the  fairy  and  none  left  toith 
her.  How  might  that  chance  ?  said  I.  Then 
said  he,  it  is  said  how  that  she  rose  that  day 
very  early,  and  commanded  all  her  sort  to  go 
to  the  fair,  and  would  suffer  none  to  tarry  at 
home;  and  thereof  is  much  judged."  She  is 
even  represented  as  being  very  angry  with 
any  one  who  wished  to  stay  behind,  and  the 
special  witness  named  as  attesting  this  impro- 
bable piece  of  passion  for  so  motiveless  a 
purpose,  **  is  Mrs.  Odmgstells,  the  widow  that 
liveth  with  Anthony  Forster.**  One  Pirlo, 
who  appears  to  have  been  a  female  servant, 
is  represented  as  confirming  the  tale. 

On  the  12th,*  Dudley  again  writes  to 
Blount,  and  sends  a  message  to  the  jury,  in- 
viting them  **  10  deal  truly  in  the  matter ;" 
the  foreman  of  whom  shortly  afterwards  put 
himself  in  communication  with  the  suspected 
husband,  while  Blount  assures  his  great  kins- 
man that  a  portion  of  the  twelve  "are  very 
enemies  to  Forster,"  and  hints  that  they  bear 
him  *'  malice."  In  this,  again,  we  have  th« 
overstatement  of  conscious  guilt,  for  it  is  ex- 
tremely unlikely,  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
interest  which  Elizabeth  herself  would  take 
in  the  inquiry,  that  the  coroner  would  have 
ventured  to  select  the  notorious  enemies  of 
the  presumed  assassm  to  try  the  cauae.    A 
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rerdiot  was  given  that  the  death  was  ac- 
cidental ;  and  as  far  as  we  can  jndge  from 
the  evidence  which  remains,  no  other  could 
have  been  pronounced,  for  there  was  not  a 
ungle  syllable  of  direct  testimony  to  prove 
thai  Forster  was  the  author  of  the  deed.  But 
when  we  consider  how  opportunely  the  death 
of  Amy  Robsart  occurred  for  the  ambitious 
projects  of  Dudley ;  how  singular  was  the 
mischance  of  her  being  killed  by  a  fall  from 
the  stairs ;  how  obviously  the  tale*  is  devised 
to  account  for  the  marks  of  violence  upon  the 
body ;  how  greatly  the  suspicion  of  foul  play 
18  increased  by  the  event  occurring  at  the 
convenient  moment  when  every  one  except 
Forster  had  been  sent  to  the  fair ;  how  im- 
probable was  the  story  that  the  angry  deter- 
mination of  Lady  Dudley  herself  was  the 
cause  of  her  being  left  unattended  in  the 
hous^;  how  still  more  unworthy  of  credit  it 
becomes  when  it  oozes  out  that  the  witness 
to  the  fact  is  the  creature  of  the  murder; 
when  these  and  many  other  circumstances  are 
considered,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  resist 
the  conclusion  that  the  wife  was  assassinated 
that  the  husband  might  be  free^  to  wed 
Elisabeth.  Such  at  any  rate  continued  to  be 
the  opinion  of  the  public^  in  spite  of  the 
evidence  delivered  at  the  coroner's  inquest ; 
and  among  the  reasons  which  Cecil  urged 
upon  the  Queen  in  April,  1566,  against  her 
marrying  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  this  is  one — 
that  "he  is  infamed  by  the  death  of  his 
wife." 

So  long  as  Dudley  had  the  slightest  hope 
of  the  coveted  advancement,  he  naturally 
abstained  from  any  matrimonial  ties,  though 
bis  courtship  of  the  sovereign  appears  at  no 
time  to  have  mterfered  with  his  pursuit  of  (he 
frailer  beauties  of  her  court.  Lady  Sheffield 
miquestionably  bore  Leicester  a  son  in  1572, 
the  year  after  her  husband  died ;  she  affirmed 
that  he  was  the  fruit  of  a  private  marriage ; 
the  earl  admitted  the  paternity,  but  denied 
the  marriage,  which  the  poor  mother  was  at 
least  unable  legally  to  substantiate.  She 
afterwards,  during  Leicester's  life,  married 
one  Sir  Edward  StaflFord ;  but  she  averred 
that  she  took  th^  step  only  because  she 
found  her  hair  and  nails  falling  off,  owing  to 
the  earl's  pernicious  arts,  and  therefore 
thought  it  prudent  to  yield  her  claim  to  him 
and  console  herself  with  a  more  faithful 
husband. 

This  Lady  Sheffield,  n6e  Douglas  Howard, 
daughter  of  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  was 
a  maternal  cousin  of  Elizabeth's;  so  also  was 
ber  liyal  the  Countess  of  Essex.  The  maiden 
designation  of  the  latter  was  Lettice  KnoUys, 


daughter  t)f  Sir  Francis  EnoUys,  Treasurer  of 
the  Household,  who  is  perhaps  most  cele- 
brated as  the  stern  Protestant  at  whose  in- 
stigation the  fool  broke  her  Majesty's  private 
crucifix.  When  her  name  is  first  brought 
into  connection  with  that  of  Leicester,  she  was 
the  wife  of  Walter,  Earl  of  Essex,  the  first 
and  greatest  of  the  three  heroes  of  Captain 
Devereux's  biogr^iphies.  At  an  earlier  period 
Douglas  i$  described  as  having  an  unsuccess- 
ful rival  for  Leicester's  affections  in  her  own 
younger  sister ;  and  from  herself  they  wan- 
dered to  the  Countess  Lettice,  though  the 
latter  was  several  years  her  senior.  Thus  far 
the  tale  seems  undoubted ;  but  we  are  not 
called  upon  to  believe  the  whole  cycle  of 
cnme  in  the  full  proportions  given  to  it  by 
the  author  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  his 
envenomed  pages  Leicester  and  Lady  Essex 
appear  as  something  more  than  ^gisthus 
and  Clytaemnestra,  adding  to  the  crimes  of 
the  latter  another  of  which  they  are  not 
accused,  the  destruction  of  their  own  unborn 
child.  Mr.  Craik  admits  the  adultery,  but 
acquits  Lettice  of  a  share  in  her  husband's 
death,  leaving  the  charge  apparently  ''not 
proven'*  against  Leicester.  Captain  Devereui 
rejects  the  whole  story ;  and  he  certainly 
shows  that  the  evidence  tends  to  the  belief 
that  Earl  Walter  was  not  poisoned  either  by 
Leicester  or  the  Countess.  But  we  can  hardly 
admit  his  argument,  that  if  Leicester  haa 
won  Lady  Essex  before  her  husband's  death, 
he  would  not  have  married  her  two  years 
afier.  The  great  obstacle  to  their  marriage 
was  clearly  to  be  found  in  the  hopes  which 
Leicester  had  'hitherto  cherished  of  marrymg 
the  Queen;  if  these  had  vanished  in  the 
meanwhile,  he  may  not  have  objected  to  a 
union  which  may  have  accorded  with  the 
dictates  of  his  heart,  while  the  lady  would 
doubtless  in  any  case  have  preferred  to  be 
laCMr fully  married  rather  than  remain  a  para- 
mour. This  requires  us  to  look  a  little  back. 
For  six  years  at  least  Leicester  seems  to 
have  reigned  undisturbed  in  the  royal  afifec- 
tions.  In  1564  a  new  object  crossed  the 
path  of  Elizabeth.  Christopher  Hatton,  after- 
wards Lord  Chancellor,  is  commonly  said  to 
have  danced  himself  into  the  Queen's  favor. 
It  is  however  certain,  as  Sir  Harris  Nicolas 
has  shown,  that  he  was  not  a  mere  dancer, 
that  his  abilities  as  a  statesman  were  eventu- 
ally found  to  be  considerable,  and  that  he 
possessed,  if  not  learning,  at  least  tact  and 
sense  enough  to  carry  him  respectably  through 
the  arduous  functions  of  the  Marble  Chair. 
But  it  is  equally  certain  that  Hatton's  position 
seems  to  have  been,  more  than  that  of  any 
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other  of  Elizabeth's  favorites,  a  strictly  per- 
sonal one.     It  may  be  remarked  of  all  of 
them  that  they  were  seldom  promoted  to  any 
of  those  great  offices  of  state  which  were 
reserved  for  the  Burghleys  and  Walsinghams. 
Hatton  indeed  pr6ved  in  the  end  an  excep- 
tion, but  his  career  of  advancement  was  for 
a  long   lime  especially  slow.     For  several 
years    he    attained    neither    rank  nor  dis- 
tinguished office;  yet  he  was  high  in  the 
Queen's  favor,  which,  in  his  case,  took  the 
very  unusual  form  of  munificence.     He  re- 
mained for  some  years  only  Mr.  Hatton,  the 
Gentleman-Pensioner,  and  then  became  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton,  the  Vice-Chamberlain; 
but  manors,  church-lands  and  small  lucrative 
offices  flowed   in  upon   him  with   a  lavish 
stream,  and  his  portion  of  plate  on  New- Year's 
Day  averaged  from  twice  to  four  times  the 
allowance  pf  the  greatest  nobles  and  highest 
favorites.      The  jealousy  of   Leicester   was 
raised  :*  he  is  said  by  Lord  Bacon  to  have 
introduced  to  the  Queen  a  dancing-master 
whom  he  affirmed  to  be  more  worthy  of  her 
favor  than  Hatton,  as  being  more  skilful  in 
the  art  by  which  the  latter  had  won  his  place 
in  her  regard.    *'  Pshaw,"  quoth  her  Majesty, 
''  it  is  his  trade.**   But,  what  is  more  important 
than  anecdotes  of  this  kind,  we  cannot  fail  to 
be  "struck  wiih  the  fact  that  the  year  in  which 
we  first  find  Hatton  at  court  is  also  the  year 
in  which  Elizabeth  made  that  proposal  of  a 
marriage  between  Dudley  and  the  Queen  of 
Scots,  with   regard  to  which  so  many  con- 
jectures have  been  hazarded.     It  is  just  pos- 
sible that,  if  she  were  now  smitten  with  a 
new  passion,  she  may  have  really  wished  to 
provide  her  former  lover  with  so  honorable 
a  place  of  banishment.     Nor  is  the  *^  playful 
tickling"  of  his  neck,  during  the  ceremonial 
of  his  investilure  as  Earl  of  Leicester,  which 
most  historians  have  recorded  after  Melvill, 
inconsistent  with  the  supposition.     The  whele 
history  of  Elizabeth  shows  that  the  supre- 
macy of  one  favorite  did  not  exclude  others 
from  some  share  in  her  regard.    Hatton  may 
have  been  for  the  moment  so  far  in  the  as- 
cendant as  to  procure  Leicester's  removal, 
although  some  lingering  affection  for  the  lat- 
ter may  still  have  existed  in  her  heart.     In  a 
word,  she  was  not  quite  off  with  the  old  love, 
even  when  she  was  on  with  the  new. 

*  Many  y^rs  afberwardfl^  (1584»)  wh«ii  the  only 
kffitimate  son  of  Leicester  died,  Hatton  wrote  him 
a  friendlj  and  pious  letter  of  consolation,  to  which 
the  Earl  repliea  in  the  same  strain.  The  hopes  of 
both  were  then  at  an  end,  and  t^eir  old  rivalry 
appears  to  have  been  succeeded  by  natural  feelings 
o£J|opd-wilL 


Again,  this  very  same  year  was  the  one  in 
which  she  listened  with^  so  much  more  ap- 
parent seriousness  than  before  to  the  suit  of  a 
foreign  prince,  Charles  of  Austria.  Is  it  not 
possible  that  she  may  have  felt  her  own  weak- 
ness, and  have  wished  to  put  an  impassable 
barrier  between  herself  and  both  her  native 
admirers  ?  That  she  did  not  persist  in  this 
purpose ;  that  Leicester  gained  ground ;  that 
he  ventured  to  ask  for  a  final  answer ;  that 
Burgh  ley  bad  seriously  to  argue  against  the 
marriage ;  that  she  finally  promised  at  least 
to  marry  no  other  subject,  are  simply  in- 
stances of  her  ordinary  irresolution  and  change 
of  purpose  in  such  matterp. 

However  this  may  be,  Leicester  and  Hat- 
ton both  continued  to  be  favored  by  their 
royal  mistress.  In  1672  she  appears  to  have 
bestowed  her  regard  upon  sotoe  fresh  object, 
and  Hatton  consulted  his  friend  Mr.^  Dyer 
upon  the  best  means  of  maintaining  his 
ground.  It  is  evident  from  the  reply  that  his 
own  idea  was  to  shame  his  fickle  mistress  by 
reproaches.  His  friend  advised  a  submissive 
course,  and  urged,  among  other  reasons,  that 
"though  in  the  beginning,  when  her  Majesty 
sought  /ou,  (after  her  good  manner,)  she  did 
bear  with  rugge^  dealing  of  yours  until  she 
had  what  she  fancied,  yet  now,  after  satiety 
and  fulness,  it  will  rather  hurt  than  help  you. ' 
"  You  must  consider,"  he  said  further, "  with 
whom  you  have  to  deal,  and  what  we  be  to- 
wards her ;  who,  though  she  do  descend  very 
much  in  her  sex  as  a  woman,  yet  may  we  not 
forget  her  place,  and  the  nature  of  it  as  our 
sovereign."  In  1573  Hatton  fell  sick,  and 
went  abroad  for  his  health,  from  whence  he 
wrote  some  letters  to  the  Queen,  which  con- 
firm the  inferences  that  would  naturally  be 
drawn  from  the  language  of  Dyer;  for. they 
are  the  letters  not  of  a  subject  to  his  sove- 
reign, but  of  an  ardent  lover  to  his  mistress. 
''  Bear  with  me,"  is  the  conclusion  of  the  first 
of  these  rhapsodies,"  my  most  dear  sweet  lady. 
Passion  overcometh  me.  I  can  write  no  more. 
Love  me,  for  I  love  you.  Shall  I  utter  this 
familiar  term.  Farewell  ?  Yea,  ten  thousand 
farewells !  He  speaketh  it  that  dearly  loveth 
you."  A  few  days  later,  and  he  sends  a  second 
effusion,  which  contains  these  remarkable 
words; — *•*  I  .would  I  saw  your  world  at  home* 
how  some  seek  that  I  have  done,  which  they 
shall  find  never.  Some  hope  well  and  haste 
them  on,  but  waste  shall  be  their  hire ;  and 
some  despair,  tfhom  I  allow  the  wisest,  but 
not  the  most  happy  of  these  men.  But^ 
madam,  forget  not  your  lidds  that  are  so 
often  bathed  with  tears,  for  your  sake.  A 
more  wise  man  may  seek  you,  hut  a  more 
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faithful  and  worthy  can  never  have  you. 
Pardon  me,  my  most  dear  sweet  lady,  I  will 
no  more  write  of  these  matters."  Hatton  was 
her  Majesty's  "  sheep/' as  well  as  her  "lidds*' 
—a  contraction  for  eyelids — and  he  delights 
in  his  correspondence  to  call  himself  by  these 
familiar  terms  of  endearment.  Nothing  can 
be  plainer  than  that  he  sought  the  Queen  in 
marriage,  and  that  she  had  encouraged  the 
courtship.  Many  years  after  (1684)  he  ac- 
knowledged his  "too  high  presumptions 
towards  her  Majesty ;  but,  madam,"  he  added, 
"leave  not  the  causes  of  my  presumption  un- 
remembered ;  and  though  you  find  them  as 
unfit  for  me  as  unworthy  of  you,  yet,  in  their 
nature,  of  a  good  mind  they  are  not  hatefully 
to  be  despised."  Suitor  after  suitor  made  the 
false  but  natural  inference  that  when  Elizabeth 
gave  or  seemed  to  give  her  heart,  she  would 
also  give  her  hand. 

During  all  this  time  Leicester  never  appears 
to  have  entu*ely  abandoned  hope  till  the  crisis 
of  the  famous  courtship  of  Anjou.  This 
began  to  assume  a  more  serious  character  in 
the  summer  of  1578 :  in  September  of  that 
year  Leicester  married  Lady  Essex.  We  are 
told  that  he  had  previously  married  her  pri- 
vately, but  that  old  Sir  Francis,  her  father, 
being  more  wary  than  his  daughter,  and 
fearful  that  she  might  be  cast  away  like  her 
predecessor,  insisted  upon  a  second  marriage, 
which  was  indeed  to  be  kept  secret,  but  of 
which  the  legal  v^idity  was  placed  beyond 
doubt.  It  strikes  us  that  the  synchronism 
this  year  is  no  less  worth  noticing  than  that 
which  occurred  fourteen  years  beiore.  Is  not 
the  explanation  something  of  this  kind  ? 
Leicester  had  now  for  twenty  years  been  in 
pursuit  of  his  object ;  he  had  done  all  that 
mortal  subject  and  lover  could  do :  he  had 
perhaps  killed  his  first  wife ;  he  had  certfunly 
abstained  from  giving  her  an  indubitably 
lawful  successor;  he  had  wooed  and  wor- 
shipped year  after  year,  and  all  in  vain ;  three 
years  earlier,  perhaps  as  a  last  desperate  effort, 
ne  bad  given  his  sovereign  such  an  entertain- 
ment as  never  sovereign  had  received  before ; 
his  masques  had  been  played,  his  bears  had 
been  baited,  his  fire- works  let  ofif,  his  purse 
emptied,  and  all  to  no  purpose:  he  was 
neither  the  Queen's  husband  nor  more  likely 
to  become  so  than  at  the  beginning  of  his 
suit ;  and  now,  after  so  long  an  interval,  she 
was  again  beginning  seriously  to  listen  to  a 
foreign  suitor.  Meanwhile,  if  the  attractions 
of  the  Queen  still  retained  their  force,  those 
of  the  woman  may  be  supposed,  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  things,  to  have  considerably 
decayed;  if  he  had  once  loved  Elizabeth 
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Tudor,  he  now  loved  Lettice  Devereux ;  he 
turned,  in  mingled  despair  and  pique,  from 
his  old  fruitless  pursuit,  and  grasped  the  ob- 
ject within  his  reach.  We  do  not  wish  to 
judge  the  fair  Lettice  harshly,  but  we  can 
certainly  see  nothing  in  a  marriage  under 
these  circum-tances  inconsistent  with  the  sup- 
posed amour  during  her  husband's  lifetime. 
The  main  reason  why  he  should  prefer  a  mis- 
tress to  a  wife  was  at  last  removed,  and  she 
might  easily  insist  upon  a  legitimate  sanction 
being  given  to  their  connection. 

But  in  any  case  the  marriage  was  kept 
secret  from  the  Queen,  till  Anjou's  agent, 
Simier,  revealed  it.  Elizabeth's  vengeance 
seldom  fell  lightly  on  those  about  her  who 
married  without  her  consent,  and  a  marriage 
between  her  lover  and  her  cousin  was  likely 
to  be  visited  with  more  than  ordinary  severity. 
Leicester's  marriage,  especially  at  such  a 
moment,  must  have  been  felt  as  a  most  sting- 
ing offence.  It  was  a  direct  satire  on  her 
irresolution  and  inconstancy ;  it  was  a  public 
proclamation  that  she  had  ceased  to  charm, 
or,  at  least,  that  she  was  not  worth  waiting 
for  indefinitely.  Pique  might  have  led  him 
to  the  act,  prudence  might  resume  its  reign 
and  prompt  its  concealment.  Simier,  the 
deputy  lover  of  Anjou,  if  not  a  lover  on  his 
own  account,  naturally  strove  to  set  Elizabeth 
against  Leicester,  and,  to  bring  matters  to  a 
head,  revealed  that  he  was  now  actually  again 
a  married  man.  Her  wrath  at  the  intelli- 
gence was  as  violent  as  might  have  been 
expected;  he  was  cororaanded  to  confine 
himself  to  Greenwich  Castle  while  a  berth  in 
the  Tower  was  preparing.  It  was  only  the 
intercession  of  his  constant  adversary,  Rad- 
cliffe,  Earl  of  Sussex,  which  saved  him  from 
a  dwelling  which  so  often  proved  a  pathway 
to  the  block.  The  Countess  herself,  who 
had  ventured  thus  openly  to  become  the  rival 
of  her  sovereign,  was  never  afterwards,  ex- 
cept upon  a  single  occasion,  permitted  to 
appear  at  court.  Tet  the  infiuence  of  the 
husband  of  Lettice  was  not  permanently  lest 
than  that  of  the  wooer  of  Elizabeth;  be 
still  remained  supreme  in  the  court,  and  hi 
tried  his  luck  in  the  government  of  the  camp. 
A  patent  was  prepared,  conferring  on  him 
the  unheard-of  title  of  Lord- Lieutenant  of 
England  and  Ireland,  and  death  alone  seeflm 
to  have  hindered  his  actual  investiture  with 
its  somewhat  indefinite  functions.  Scandtd 
affirmed  that  he  fell  into  the  snare  which  he 
had  so  often  laid  for  others.  In  1588  o«r 
friend  Lettice,  though  now  on  the  wroujpr  side 
of  forty,  could,  like  the  Queen  herself;  still 
command    admirers.    Christopher   Blount, 
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afterwards  her  third  husband,  was  reported 
to  be  already  her  lover,  and  Leicester  was 
rumored  to  have  drunk  of  the  same  cup 
which  he  had  drugged  for  her  first  and  no- 
blest partner.  Anyhow,  he  died  suddenly ; 
Elizabeth  wept  for  the  man,  but  the  crown 
debtor  was  quite  another  being,  and  his  ffoods 
were  presently  sold  for  the  benefit  of  her 
exchequer.  Lettice  lived  to  see  her  last 
husband  perish  on  the  scaffold  in  the  same 
cause  as  her  celebrated  son  by  the  first ;  but 
she  herself  abode  in  the  flesh  till  1634, 
when,  at  the  age  of  ninety-four,  she  could 
sUll  walk  "  a  mile  of  a  mominir/'  Few  other 
subjects  of  Charles  I.  could  probably  re- 
member the  death  of  Henry  VIIL  Bom  in 
the  year  which  saw  the  execution  of  Crom- 
well, Earl  of  Essex,  she  found  the  title  re- 
vived  in  her  own  person ;  and  had  six  more 
years  been  allowed  to  her,  to  live  out  her 
full  century,  she  might  have  seen  the  com- 
mencement of  the  struggle  m  which  another 
Essex,  her  own  grandson,  fought  by  the  side 
of  another  Cromwell. 

The  courtship  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou, 
younger  brother  of  Charles  IX.  and  Henry 
tiL,  of  France,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
curious  features  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
He  was  nearer  obtaining  the  prize  than  any 
other  pretender,  naUve  or  foreign,  and  seems 
to  have  been  the  only  foreigner  who  had  any 
real  chance  at  all.  As  a  mere  matter  of  ne- 
gotiation, this  courtship  was  spread  over  a 
great  number  of  years,  and  its  full  length 
and  tediousness  may  be  followed  in  Sir  Dud- 
ley Digges's  folio,  mtituled  "  The  Complete 
Amba^dor."  But  its  culminating  point 
lasted  from  1578  to  1582.  Like  Eric,  Anjou 
at  first  wooed  by  deputy,  but,  like  Eric  too, 
beginning  to  suspect  the  presence  of  a  rival 
in  bis  ag^nt,  he  came  over  to  press  his  own 
cause.  The  story  will  be  found  in  any  his- 
tory of  England.  Elizabeth  in  her  forty- 
ninth  year,  was  unquestionably  enamored  of 
the  young  prince  about  half  her  age ;  they 
were  actually  contracted,  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  as  much  as  the  arguments  of  her 
nunisters,  the  entreaties  of  her  personal  at- 
tendants, and  the  general  voice  of  the  nation, 
could  eflfect,  to  prevent  this  grotesque  union 
from  bemg  actuaUy  accomplished. 

During  the  latter  part  of  her  reign  the 
Quaen  confined  herself  to  favorites  chosen 
ffOLi  ajnong  her  own  subjects.  They  were, 
to  thd  very  last,  required  to  assume  the  de- 
&,€&ilor  and  langna^  of  lovers ;  but  we  hear 
no  more  of  any  senous  or  definite  proposals 
of  marriage.  Baleigh  shone  for  a  while  at 
the  riral  (»  Hatttm,  but  the  place  of  Leicester 


passed^  on  his  death,  to  his  young  step-son, 
Kobert,  Earl  of  Essex.  As  the  son  of  Let- 
tice Enollys,  he  was,  of  course,  a  distant 
cousin  of  Elizabeth's ;  and  some  surprise  has 
been  expressed  that  he  never  found  the  dis- 
grace of  his  mother  act  as  a  bar  to  his  ad- 
vancement. The  life  and  character  of  this 
celebrated  man  have  been  well  traced  sfot  by 
his  kinsman  and  biographer.  He  is  one  of 
those  persons  who  just  miss  of  being  truly 
great.  With  an  assemblage  of  individuid 
qualities  of  the  noblest  kind,  there  was  yet 
wanting  some  ruling  principle  to  mould  them 
into  a  character  of  harmonious  excellence. 
He  is,  nevertheless,  by  far  the  most  attractive 
hero  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  The  wise  men  of 
her  council,  her  Burghleys  and  Walsinff- 
hams,  may  be  honored  as  they  deserve  m 
their  own  department;  Leicester  is  more 
likely,  on  the  whole,  to  excite  censure  than 
to  win  esteem ;  but  for  Essex  we  feel  some- 
thing like  a  personal  aflfection.  His  frank 
and  impetuous  disposition,  his  personal  ac- 
complishments, his  chivalrous  daring  in  war, 
his  more  honorable  mercy  in  the  hour  of  vie* 
tory,  create  an  interest  m  him  which  mere 
statesmen  and  mere  courtiers  alike  fail  to 
excite.  He  obtained  the  rare  distinction  of 
being  at  once  the  favorite  of  the  sovereign 
and  the  idol  of  the  people;  his  personal 
qualities  were  those  just  suited  to  win  the 
heart  of  the  Queen,  while  his  whole  demeanor 
was  no  less  adapted  to  conciliate  popular 
affection.  Even  his  foibles  and  vices  were  of 
a  nature  which  the  public  at  large  is  always 
willing  to  extenuate.  He  might  be  occa- 
sionaUy  insolent  and  imperious  alike  to  sove- 
reign or  subject ;  his  gallantry  in  war  might 
be  but  little  tempered  by  the  calm  fore- 
thought of  the  true  general;  his  gallantry 
in  peace  might  often  degenerate  into  licen- 
tiousness; but  all  these  things  might  be 
readily  forgiven  in  the  young,  high-spirited, 
and  generous  Earl.  Like  his  step-father,  he 
united  a  profession  of  religion  with  a  neglect 
of  its  duties ;  but  what  in  the  one  was  proba* 
bly  but  Pharisaical  hypocrisy,  was  m  the 
other  the  common  alternation  of  sinning  and 
repenting.  No  man  ever  accused  bun  of 
treachery,  or  duplicity,  or  secret  poisoning ; 
even  in  ordinary  court  intrigues  he  was  liaUe 
to  be  distanced  by  every  competitor.  He 
probably  never  aflwcted  a  sentiment  which 
he  did  not  feel,  except — we  cannot  forbear 
the  exception — ^when  ha  employed  the  Ian* 
guage  of  amorous  devotion  to  his  aged  mis- 
tress. He  died  on  the  scaffold  with  more  of 
legal  guilt  than  most  pditical  victims  of  hb 
age,  Imt  we  may  be  sure  with  no  treason  or 
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coDBpiracy  in  bis  heart  of  hearts.  Elizabeth 
loved  bim  as  she  had  loved  no  man  before ; 
bis  death  embittered  many  succeedinf^  mo- 
ments of  her  life ;  and  in  the  opinion  of  some 
about  her,  contributed  to  bring  down  her 
gray  hairs  in  sorrow  to  the  grave.  More 
than  a  year  after  bis  execution,  she  told  the 
French  ambassador  that  nothing  now  con- 
tented her  spirit,  or  gave  her  any  enjoyment : 
she  spoke  of  Essex  with  sighs,  and  almost 
with  tears,  and  was  so  much  moved  that  De 
Beaumont  found  it  necessary  to  give  the  con- 
versation another  turn.  Yet  so  inveterate 
was  the  passion  of  Elizabeth  for  the  game  of 
courtship,  that  six  months  later,  the  same 
ambassador  announced  that  she  had  been 
seized  with  a  new  inclination  for  a  handsome 
Irishman,  the  Earl  of  Clanrickarde,  who  was 
said  to  resemble  the  ill-fated  Essex.  But  he 
made  no  response  to  the  advances  of  the 
Queen,  who  then  declared  that  she  could  not 
love  him  because  he  recalled  her  sorrow  for 
the  man  who  had  perished  on  the  scafifold. 

The  main  facts  of  the  life  of  Essex  are 
among  the  most  familiar  portions  of  English 
history,  and  for  the  details  we  cannot  do  bet- 
ter than  refer  oar  readers  to  the  volumes  of 
Captain  Devereux.  He  has  carefully  inves- 
ti^ted  the  well-known  story  of  the  ring, 
which  Lady  Nottingham  b  said  to  have  kept 
back  from  the  Queen,  and  thereby  to  have 
procured  the  Earl's  death ;  but  though  no- 
thing can  be  fairer  than  his  statement  of  the 
evidence,  we  dissent  from  his  conclusion  that 
the  tradition  is  true.  But,  instead  of  discuss- 
ing these  tempting  questions,  we  must  pass 
on  to  a  more  general  estimate  of  the  rela- 
tions in  which  both  Essex  and  his  prede- 
cessors in  the  affections  of  Elizabeth  actually 
stood  to  the  sovereign,  at  whose  court  they 
were  certiunly  something  more  than  council- 
lors or  administrators  (^  the  royal  will. 

We  have  before  observed  that  the  private 
character  of  Elizabeth  has  been  more  fre- 
quently treated  accordii^  to  theological  par- 
tisanship than  weighed  in  the  balance  of  nis- 
torical  impartiality.  The  delicate  question 
of  Uie  exact  relation  between  her  and  her 
favorites  is  one  which,  naturally  enough,  b 
rather  evaded  by  both  her  female  Uogra- 
phers,  Mbs  Aikin  and  Mbs  Strickland.  Dr. 
Ling^ud  indnuates  all  he  can  to  her  prejudice ; 
Mr.  Sharon  Turner  takes  up  the  gauntlet  on 
her  behalf  with  more  zeal  than  discretion ; 
Sir  Harrb  Nioolaa,  perhaps  in  thb  matter  a 
better  auUiority  than  either,  seems  doubtful, 
but  certainly  inclines  to  the  unfavorable  view. 
Let  ua  endeavor  to  look  impartiallv  (m  both 
rides.  Were  Leicester,  Hatton,  and  the  rest, 
I  than  tiie  fiiTCMitea— were  they  the  aotnal 


paramours  of  Elizabeth  ?  That  they  were 
more  than  political  counsellors,  that  they 
were  personal  favorites,  b  evident :  and  we 
think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Queen 
was,  in  the  strictest  sense,  ''  in  love  with** 
more  than  one  of  their  number.  It  is  per- 
fect nonsense  to  talk,  as  has  been  done  both 
in  her  time  and  in  our  own,  of  Leicester 
standing  to  her  in  the  relation  of  a  friend  and 
a  brother;  it  is  palpable  that  her  feelings 
towards  him  were  those  of  an  enamored 
woman;  and  she  repeatedly  declared  that, 
could  she  prevail  on  herself  to  marry  at  all, 
he  would  be  the  man.  Now  such  a  mar- 
riage would  have  been  contracted  in  defiance 
of  every  consideration  of  political  prudence, 
and  could  only  have  been  the  result  of  a 
real  passion.  To  argue  that  Leicester  was 
not  on  the  footing  of  a  lover,  because  Eliza- 
beth did  not  invariably  grant  his  requests, 
and  because  she  even  seems  on  some  occa- 
sions to  have  designedly  thwarted  him,  ar- 
gues a  strange  ignorance  alike  of  human 
nature  and  of  the  umous  dictum  of  the  Latin 
Grammar  touching  the  "amantium  irae.** 
Because  the  daughter  of  Henry  VIIL  loved 
her  royal  power  above  all  things,  it  does  not 
follow  that  she  did  not  love  Uobert  Dudley 
second  to  it ;  because  she  fluctuated  between 
the  offended  queen  and  the  loving  woman,  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  latter  character 
never  prevailed  at  all.  Mr.  Turner  might  as 
well  argue  that  Henri  le  Grand  had  no  love 
for  the  fair  Gabrielle,  because  he  told  her 
that  he  had  rather  lose  ten  such  mbtresses 
as  her,  than  one  such  counsellor  as  Sully. 
Hatton  too,  in  the  letters  edited  by  Sir  Har- 
ris Nicolas,  addresses  her  with  all  the  fervor 
of  a  real  passion,  widely  different,  as  ap- 

Eears  to  us,  from  the  affected  and  inflated 
mguage  of  Essex  at  a  later  period.  Her 
love  for  Anjou  led  her  to  the  brink  of  a 
marriage  which  would  have  made  her  the 
laughing-stock  of  Europe.  When  we  come 
to  Essex,  the  enormous  disparity  of  vears 
may  perhaps  have  mingled  a  little  of  the 
tenderness  of  the  grandmother  with  that  of 
the  mistress;  but  it  b  impossible  to  believe 
that  her  feelinfirs  towards  him  were  exactly 
those  which  she  entertained  towards  Lord 
Burghley  or  Archbbhop  Parker. 

Dui  because  Elizabeth  was  deeply  and 
passionately  enamored  of  a  succession  of  fa- 
vorites, it  18  by  no  means  necessary  to  leap 
to  the  conclurion  that  she  actoally  sacrificed 
her  honor  to  any  one  of  them.  Her  ealum* 
niators  and  her  admirers  alike  commonly 
argue  as  if  passion  implied  vice;  one  side 
reasons  that,  oecause  the  was  in  love  with 
LeioesteTi  the  must  have  been  hb  mistiesa  in 
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a  criminal  sense ;  the  others  argue  that,  be- 
cause she  was  not  such  a  mistress,  he  could 
have  been  only  a  friend  or  a  brother.  But 
surely  it  is  very  possible  to  entertain  a  strong 
passion,  and  yet,  from  various  considerations, 
to  abstain  from  either  its  lawful  or  its  unlaw- 
ful gratification.  It  is  surely  possible  for 
men  or  women  to  go  on  for  years  under  the 
influence  of  such  a  feeling,  running  them- 
selves into  danger,  and  yet  actually  avoiding 
destruction;  indulging,  it  may  be,  in  perilous 
familiarities,  and  yet  never  taking  the  final 
step.  Elizabeth,  we  have  no  doubt  whatever, 
ran  herself  into  great  danger ;  she  indulged 
in  most  unbecoming  and  almost  degrading 
familiarities ;  she  went  to  the  very  verge  of 
virtue ;  but  there  is  no  positive  evidence  that 
she  ever  actually  overstepped  the  line. 

The  most  definite  accusations  against  her 
come  from  the  pens  of  envenomed  enemies, 
religious  and  political.  The  Spanish  and 
Popish  factions,  the  partisans  of  Mary  Stuart, 
had  every  motive  to  blacken  the  character  of 
their  great  adversary.  It  will  not  do  to  ad- 
mit **  scandal  about  Queen  Elizabeth"  on  the 
testimony  of  Cardinal  Allen,  or  of  the  famous 
letter  of  the  Queen  of  Scots.  Yet  even 
statements  of  this  kind  have  a  certain  weight ; 
they  prove,  at  least,  that  she  was  not  quali- 
fied to  have  been  the  partner  of  Caesar ;  she 
might  be  above  crime,  but  she  was  not  above 
suspicion.  Mr.  Turner,  a  loyal  subject  of 
King  George  III.,  asks  indignantly  whether 
any  one  would  hearken  to  similar  accusations 
if  brought,  upon  similar  testimony,  against 
Queen  Charlotte  or  any  other  equally  respect- 
able lady.  Undoubtedly  not ;  but  then  no 
calumniator — none  certainly  in  the  position 
of  either  the  Scottish  Queen  or  the  English 
-  Cardinal — would  be  so  devoid  of  worldly 
wisdom  as  to  bring  them.  Mr.  Turner  seems 
not  to  have  known  that  calumniators,  of  any 
skill  in  their  trade,  commonly  observe  a  cer- 
tain verisimilitude ;  they  at  least  endeavor  to 
hit  a  real  blot.  They  distort  and  exagge- 
rate ;  they  improve  follies  into  vices,  and 
vices  into  crimes,  but  they  seldom  attribute 
qualities  to  which  the  character  assailed  ab- 
solutely presents  no  approximation  whatever. 
Aiistophanes  never  accused  !Nicias  of  fool* 
hardiness,  or  Lamachus  of  addiction  to  the 
principles  of  the  Peace- Conference;  Punch 
never  hints  that  Mr.  Cobden  is  a  pensioner 
of  the  Sultan,  or  that  Lord  Shaftesbury  holds 
a  private  retainer  from  the  Vatican.  To  take 
Mr.  Turner's  own  example,  we  are  not  aware 
that  any  man  ever  breathed  an  insinuation 
against  the  spotless  virtue  of  Queen  Char- 
lotte ;  but,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  her  Ma- 
jesty's real  foibles  were  often  made  the  sub- 


jects of  exaggerated  caricature.  Elizabeth's 
calumniators  must  have  had  some  ground  to 
go  upon;  that  is  to  say,  her  conduct  was 
undoubtedly  imprudent  and  unguarded;  they 
of  course  chose  to  set  it  in  the  worst  light, 
and  probably  invented  the  appropriate  de- 
tails. It  is  clear  that  rumor  was  sufficiently 
rife  to  be  a  matter  of  grave  political  considera- 
tion. One  of  Burleigh's  objections  to  the 
marriage  with  Leicester  was,  that  it  would 
have  been  felt  to  be  a  confirmation  of  the  pre- 
valent reports  that  they  had  already  dispensed 
with  that  ceremony.  Camden,  who  was  no  Pa- 
pist or  Spaniard,  testifies  to  the  public  jeering 
and  scandal  which  followed,  as  was  but  na- 
tural, on  the  strange  legislative  enactment 
whicli  denied  all  right  to  the  succession  to 
any  but  the  Queen's  "  natural  issue." 

Mr.  Turner  gravely  argues  that  Elizabeth's 
everlasting  boasting  and  prating  about  her 
**virffinity"  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  proof  of 
her  mdubitable  retention  of  that  Jewel.  To 
us  it  seems  that,  except  for  the  different  man- 
ner of  that  age,  it  would  have  told  entirely 
the  other  way.  We  should  now-a-days  im- 
mediately suspect  a  woman  who  perpetually 
sounded  a  trumpet  before  her  on  so  delicate 
a  subject.  But  such  a  conclusion  with  re- 
gard to  Elizabeth  would  be  as  unreasonable 
as  the  opposite.  Our  notions  on  those  mat- 
ters have  reached  such  a  height  of  delicacy, 
that  not  9nly  would  no  respectable  woman 
go  about  asserting  her  own  chastity,  but  she 
would  even  consider  praise  on  that  head  as 
itself  an  insult,  as  implying  the  possibility  of 
conduct  of  an  opposite  description.  But  such 
was  hardly  the  feeling  of  Elizabeth's  time. 
A  lady  then  took  it  as  a  compliment  to  be 
addressed  as  **  right  virtuous  ;'*  and  perhaps 
where  Leicester  had  the  ascendant  it  was 
consoling  to  be  assured  of  the  fact.  Miss 
Strickland,  with  the  notions  of  a  lady  of  our 
times,  is  naturally  scandalized  at  the  fact  that 
the  Queen  condescended  to  point  out  to  a 
foreign  ambassador  that  the  position  of  their 
respective  bedrooms  showed  the  impossibility 
of  the  familiarity  attributed  to  her  and  the 
Earl.  A  less  delicate  generation  may  have 
thought  the  surest  proof  the  best.  Elizabeth 
probably  made  these  perpetual  assertions  of 
her  own  virtue  as  a  sort  of  answer  to  the 
scandals  against  her ;  but  it  can  really  prove 
nothing  either  way  that  she  wished  the  word 
"  viRGiNiTATEM "  to  appear  in  conspicuous 
letters  upon  her  grave,  or  that  she  manifested 
a  visible  satisfaction  of  countenance  when  a 
Cambridge  orator  enlarged  before  her  with 
great  unction  on  the  excellence  of  that  mo- 
nastic perfection. 

As  for  the  more  precise  charges  brought 
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a^iDst  her,  we  may  leave  Dr.  Lingard  and 
Mr.  Turner  to  discuss  the  exact  topography 
of  the  palace  after  the  changes  which  made 
the  demonstration  of  royal  chastity  men- 
tioned in  the  last  paragraph  no  longer  avail- 
able. Leicester's  chamber  became  after  a 
while  contiguous  to  her  own — for  a  reason, 
according  to  Elizabeth  herself,  which  neither 
friend  nor  foe  seems  willing  to  accept,  name- 
ly, that  his  health  suffered  in  his  former 
quarters.  The  passages,  in  the  Hattou  Cor- 
respondence have  certainly  also  a  suspicious 
air.  And  "  If,"  says  Sir  H.  Nicolas,  "  the 
expressions  used  by  Dyer  are  to  receive  their 
usual  mterpretation,  it  is  difficult  to  disbelieve 
the  reports  which  were  then  so  prevalent." 
We  must  confess  that  the  dark  hints  con- 
t^ed  in  these  letters  have  done  more  to 
shake  our  confidence  in  the  perfect  virtue  of 
Elizabeth  than  all  the  minutiae  of  scandal 
preserved  by  the  rival  Queen.  The  most 
natural  interpretation  would,  we  agree  with 
Sir  H.  Nicolas,  be  at  least  favorable  to  the 
character  of  Elizabeth.  But  it  is  not  abso- 
lutely conclusive.  It  proves  that  Elizabeth's 
passion  for  Hatton  had  carried  her  to  lengths 
quite  unbecoming  her  position;  it  does  not 
positively  prove  that  it  had  carried  her  to 
the  extremest  lengths  of  all.  On  our  notion 
of  the  relation  between  them,  she  did  cer- 
tainly "  descend  very  much  in  her  sex  as  a 
woman;**  and  perhaps  "frailties,"  not  used 
in  the  technical  sense,  might  not  be  too 
strong  an  expression.  Still  this  testimony  is 
quite  explicit  enough  to  hinder  us  from  pro- 
nouncing a  positive  judgment  in  her  favor, 
though  individually  we  certainly  incline  to 
that  side  of  the  balance,  and  they  are  almost 
damaging  enough  to  convert  our  verdict  of 
"Not  Guilty"  mto  one  of  "Not  Proven." 

But  we  think  the  more  favorable  estimate 
of  Elizabeth's  character  in  this  respect  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  facts.  She  inherited 
the  susceptible  and  inconstant  disposition  of 
her  father  and  aunt,  together  with  the  levity 
of  demeanor  which  brought  her  mother  to 
the  block.  Passion  led  her  to  the  very  brink 
of  vice ;  pride,  prudence,  and  principle  com- 
bined to  keep  her  from  actually  passing  it. 
But  why  did  she  not  marry?  That  keen 
observer  and  pleasant  gossip,  Sir  James  Mel- 
vill,  told  her  the  reason  very  clearly :  single, 
she  was  both  king  and  queen  ;  married,  she 
would  have  been  queen  only.  Strong  as 
was  her  passion  for  her  successive  favorites, 
she  had  a  stronger  passion  still,  the  love  of 
rule  inherent  in  her  Tudor  blood.  Her  fa- 
ther could  gratify  both  at  once ;  his  Annes 
and  Janes  and  Katharines  never  interferred 
with  his  undivided  royalty ;  but  the  husband 


of  Elizabeth  could  hardly  have  failed  to  be» 
if  not  a  master,  at  least  a  partner.  Besides 
this,  her  egregious  personal  vanity  delighted 
in  the  mere  process  of  courtship  ;  the  maiden 
queen  was  the  mistress  and  lady-love,  the 
Aslauga  and  Gloriana  of  every  man  who 
chose  to  turn  troubadour  in  her  cause;  the 
wife  of  Eric  or  Anjou,  of  Leicester  or  Hatton, 
must  have  been  content  with  a  more  practical 
and  decorous  homage.  In  earlier  days  she  dili- 
gently inquired  of  Melvill  as  to  the  compara- 
tive beauty  of  herself  and  her  Scottish  rival ; 
she  diverted  her  diplomatic  cares  by  taking 
the  ambassador's  opinion  as  to  the  respective 
merits  of  the  French,  English,  and  Italian 
**  weeds ;"  hearing  that  Mary  was  her  supe- 
rior in  height,  she  pronounced  her  stature  in 
excess,  as  surpassing  that  measure  which  was 
"neither  too  low  nor  too  high."  She  not 
only  refused  the  Swedish  king  a  share  in 
her  portraiture,  but  she  suppressed  by  pro- 
clamation all  the  efforts  of  the  limner  to  de- 
pict her  countenance  as  unworthy  of  the 
original,  and  put  forth  her  own  likeness  by 
authority  for  the  admiration  of  her  loving 
subjects.  And  this  weakness  grew  upon  her 
with  her  age.  Even  when  her* face  was 
**  wrinkled,"  her  teeth  **  darkish,"  her  hair 
'*  tawny,  but  not  her  own,^"^*  she  still  loved  to 
hear  how  her  ambassador  in  France  set  light 
by  the  beauty  of  Gabrielle,  because  of  the 
far  more  excellent  mistress  whom  he  served. 
It  gladdened  her  heart  to  hear  how  Gabrielle'* 
lover  himself  took  her  picture,  ("  "which  nev- 
ertheless came  far  short  of  her  perfection  of 
beauty,")  **  beheld  it  with  passion  and  admi- 
ration, kissed  it,  vowed  that  he  would  not 
forego  it  for  any  treasure,  and  that  to  pro- 
cure the  favor  of  the  lively  picture  he  would 
forsake  all  the  world."  She  was  not  easily 
satiated  with  hearing  how  Raleigh  "could 
not  live  alone  in  prison  while  she  was  aftr 
off;"  how  he  had  been  "wont  to  see  her 
riding  like  Alexander,  (?)  hunting  like  Diana, 
walking  like  Venus,  the  gentle  wind  blowing 
her  fair  hair  about  her  pure  cheeks  hke  a 
nymph,  sometimes  sitting  in  the  shade  like  ft 

•  Hentzner,p.  84.  Allouonsto  her  age  were  not 
ever  likelj  to  he  hazarded  in  her  preBence,  exoept 
through  inadvertence,  aa  in  the  instance  reported 
to  his  master  hj  the  Scotch  ambassador,  Lora  Sem- 
ple  of  Beltheifl,  in  1699, and  quoted  by  Miss  Striok- 
kod.  "At  her  Majesty's  retnminff  from  Hampton 
CJourt,  the  day  bemg  passing  fom,  she  would,  ■• 
her  custom  is,  go  on  norseback,  although  she  it 
scarce  able  to  sit  upright,  and  my  Lord  Hunsdoo 
said,  *It  was  not  meet  for  any  one  of  her  Majesty '• 
years  to  ride  in  such  a  storm.'  She  answered  in 
great  an^er,  *My  years  1  Maids,  to  your  horsM 
quickly;'  and  so  rode  all  the  way,  not  Yonchaafing 
any  eraoious  oountenanoe  to  him  for  two  days.'' 
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like 


goddess,  sometimes  sin^ng 
sometimes  playing  like  Orpheus. 


an  anffel. 
She  for- 
got the  queen  in  the  woman  when  Essex 
told  her  that  he  "  had  been  more  subject  to 
her  natural  beauty,  than  as  a  subject  to  the 
power  of  a  king;  for  her  own  justice  did 
conclude  this  within  law,  but  the  other  his 
affection  made  to  be  infinite."  She  rejoiced 
to  hear  how  he  "  preferred  her  beauty  above 
all  things;''  how,  '* since  he  was  first  so 
happy  as  to  know  what  love  meant,  he  was 
never  one  day,  nor  one  hour,  free  from  hope 
and  jealousy."  Under  her  frowns  he  was 
'*  overcome  with  unkindnees  as  before  he  was 
conquered  by  beauty ;"  when  on  foreign  ser- 
Tice,  **  he  spiritually  kissed  her  fair  royal 
hands,  and  thought  of  them  as  a  man  should 
think  of  so  fair  flesh.*'  But  how  ^reat  must 
have  been  the  disappointment  of  their  owner 
to  find  that,  in  his  private  discourse,  she  was 
described  as  "  an  old  woman  as  crooked  in 
mind  as  in  body."  Surely,  by  her  own  rea- 
soning, this  treason  against  her  *<  natural 
beauty"  might  be  held  as  more  worthy  of 
the  block  than  any  dereliction  in  the  duty  of 
**  a  subject  to  the  power  of  a  king." 

Closely  connected  with  Elizabeth's  celibacy 
were  two  singular  features  in  her  character 
which  are  closely  interwoven  with  one  an- 
other ;  her  dislike  to  marriage  in  others,  and 
her  unwillingness  to  declare  her  successor. 
The  former,  though  one  of  the  least  amiable 
features  of  her  character,  seems  to  us  to  tell 
in  her  favor  with  regard  to  her  own  personal 
virtue.  It  was  the  happiness  of  lovers  in 
any  form,  lawful  or  unlawful,  to  which  she 
bad  so  rooted  an  objection ;  in  others,  clearly 
because  it  was  a  satisfaction  which  she  had 
denied  to  herself.  If  she  frowned  on  Leices- 
ter for  marrying  her  cousin,  she  imprisoned 
Baleigh  for  seducing  her  maid  of  honor. 
But  tne  hardest  measure  she  ever  dealt  was 
to  the  Earl  of  Hertford  and  Lady  Katharine 
Grey,  her  persecution  of  whom  really  justifies 
the  strong  exprejjsion  of  Captain  Devereux,* 
"  that  of  all  the  generous  and  kindly  emo- 
tions which  warm  the  human  heart,  not  one, 
as  far  as  we  know,  ever  found  a  resting-place 
in  her  bosom."  A  furtive  marriage  in  one 
so  near  to  the  royal  house  as  Katharine, 
hurried  her  and  her  husband  to  the  Tower, 
and  by  a  still  more  cruel  mockery,  their  in- 
ability to  bring  legal  evidence  of  the  cere- 
mony was  visited  by  an  ecclesiastical  process 
for  incontinency.  The  poor  lady  sank  under 
her  wrongs,  falling  a  victim  to  the  refined 
malice  of  EUzabeth,  as  her  elder  sister  had 
done  to  the  open  severity  of  Mary. 

•  i.  191. 


There  was  probably  no  tune  when  it  was 
less  clear  to  whom  the  reversion  of  the  royal 
estate  of  England  lawfully  appertained.  Claim- 
ants there  were  in  abundance  —  Mr.  Hal- 
lam  enumerates  fourteen  —  but  there  was 
some  objection  to  every  one.  Many  of  the 
claims,  many  of  the  objections,  were  indeed 
alike  utterly  futile;  still  there  was  enough 
to  be  said  for  and  against  each  to  render  the 
question  extremely  complex,  and  to  make  a 
legislative  settlement  highly  desirable.  He- 
reditary right  was  in  favor  7>f  the  Scottish 
line,  the  descendants  of  Margaret,  the  elder 
daughter  of  Henry  VII. ;  but  Henry  VIII., 
in  pursuance  of  the  power  specially  vested 
in  him  by  Parliament,  had  preferred  those  of 
his  younger  sister  Mary,  the  widow  of  Louis 
XIL,  and  wife  of  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk. 
But  there  were  doubts  wheUier  the  descend- 
ants of  Margaret's  first  husband.  King  James, 
were  not  excluded  as  aliens,  whUe  her  second 
marriage  with  the  Earl  of  Angus,  from  which 
the  house  of  Lenox  derived  its  claim,  was 
very  commonly  regarded  as  invalid.  In  op- 
position to  the  rights  of  the  Suffolk  family, 
doubts  were  alleged  whether  Henry's  will 
was  duly  signed.  It  was  further  whispered 
that  Charles  Brandon  was  at  the  time  of  his 
marriage  with  Mary  the  husband  of  another 
woman,  in  which  case  that  princess  would 
have  left  no  legitimate  descendants  at  all. 
Passing  by  this  question,  her  line  was  scat- 
tered through  various  families,  noble  and  ig- 
noble, some  of  whose  pretensions,  as  we  have 
just  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Hertford  branch, 
met  with  but  poor  acknowledgment  at  Eli- 
zabeth's own  hands.  With  the  events  of  the 
previous  century  before  their  eyes,  men 
might  well  dread  the  prospect  of  a  civil  war 
between  the  royal  lines  of  Stokes*  and  Stuart^ 
to  say  nothing  of  the  more  distant  rights  of 
the  Infanta  of  Spain,  or  the  claims  of  the 
Holy  See  to  the  lapsed  fief  with  which  of  old 
it  had  invested  John  Lackland.  The  Houses 
of  Parliament,  naturally  enough,  continually 

*  Let  it  Dot  be  fon;otteii  that  Frances  Brandon, 
Dacheee  of  Soffolk,  daoghter  of  Mary  the  French 

aueeD,  and  Dext  in  euoceasion  to  Elizabeth  under 
le  will  of  Henry  VIII,  took  for  her  second  hus- 
band her  Master  of  the  Horse,  Adrian  Stokes.    By 
her  first  nmrriage  Frances  had  only  daughterly— 
Lady  Jane  Grey  and  two  others;  and  at  the  time  of 
her  second,  she  was  hy  no  means  so  61d  as  to  ren- 
der it  improhable  that  she  might  become  the  mother 
of  a  son,  who  would  have  been  at  once  the  heir- 
apparent  to  the  house  of  Stokes^  and  the  heir- 
presumptive  to  the  crown  of  England.    Unluckily, 
however,  the  marriage  did  not  prove  fhiitful,  so 
that  in  a  few  years  aU  chance  of  a  Btoke$  dytuuty 
^  succeeding  to  those  of  Plantagenet  and  Tador  paved 
I  away,  probably  for  ever.  Bee  Bomance  of  the  Peer- 
>  age^  iL  268* 
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petitioned  her  Majesty  either  by  her  mar- 
riage to  give  the  country  a  rightful  and 
indubitable  heir,  or  at  least  to  allow  some 
definite  settlement  of  t)ie  succession.  The 
Journals  of  Parliament  of  those  days,  which 
may  be  studied  in  the  folio  of  Sir  Symonds 
d'Ewes,  contain  some  of  the  richest  pieces  of 
quamtness  that  we  have  erer  come  across. 
The  two  Houses  in  Elizabeth's  time  seem  to 
hare  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  the  old 
stagma  of  '*  Parliamentum  indoctum/'  They 
ransacked  the  history  of  all  nations  that  ever 
existed,  and  of  some  which  we  suspect  never 
existed,  to  find  precedents  for  their  proceed- 
ings, and  aboye  all,  arguments  to  prore  that 
Queen  Elizabeth  ought  to  marry.  In  1562, 
Mr.  Speaker  Williams,  after  ofifering  her  Ma- 
'est  one  subsidy  and  two-fifteenths,  exhorts 
ler  to  select  a  husband;  but  not  till  after  he 
has  likened  her  to  Cyrus  and  Alexander,  and 
"  Etheldred,  a  king  m  this  realm,"  and  has 
even  dived  farther  into  a  still  more  remote 
antiquity,  quite  beyond  our  powers  of  re- 
search. She  is  compared  to  "  PalesUna  the 
queen,  reigning  before  the  deluge,  who  made 
laws  as  well  concerning  peace  as  war ;"  to 
•*  Ceres  the  queen,  which  made  laws  concern- 
ing evil-doers ;"  and  to  "  Marc,  wife  of  Ba- 
thilicus,  mother  to  Stillicus  the  king,  who 
enacted  laws  for  the  maintenance  and  pre- 
servation of  the  good  and  well-doers."  This 
last  reference  is  quite  above  us,  but  we 
suppose  there  is  a  delicate  hint  as  to  the 
desirableness  of  another  King  Stillicus  be- 
ing brought  into  the  world  to  carry  on  his 
mother's  good  government  over  England  and 
Ireland.  In  1566  the  Houses  are  content 
to  draw  their  instances  from  events  better 
known  to  ordinary  understanding.  The 
Lords  prove  by  the  instances  of  Abraham, 
Hannah,  and  Elizabeth,  {**  whose  name  your 
Mf^esty  beareth,")  the  advantages  of  leaving 
posterity ;  by  those  of  the  Empress  Constance, 
and  of  Pedro,  King  of  Aragon,  that  even  reli- 
gious votaries  may  for  the  good  of  kingdoms 
enter  into  the  nuptial  bond :  oy  those  of  Moses 
and  David,  they  demonstrate  the  advantages 
of  naming  a  successor ;  by  those  of  Alexan- 
der and  Pyrrhus  the  evils  which  result  from 
the  contrary  course.  Mr.  Speaker  Onslow 
follows  in  the  same  vein,  but  confines  himself 
to  a  single  precedent;  as  her  Majesty  has 
defended  the  faith  of  Abraham,  her  faithful 
Commons  trust  that  she  may  share  Abra- 
ham's desire  of  issue.  But  neither  prayers 
nor  precedents,  nor  the  plainest  dictates  of 
policy,  could  never  induce  her  to  name  a 
successor;  she  would  give  no  one  a  direct 
interest  in  her  death,  while  she  continued  to 


took  with  an  evil  eye  upon  all  the  numerous 
claimants  of  her  heritage.  In  utter  defiance 
not  only  of  the  extreme  theory  of  divine  right, 
but  of  the  commonest  principles  of  an  heredi- 
tary monarchy,  it  was  made  a  matter  of  im- 
prisonment and  praemunire  to  maintain  any 
one  to  be  her  heir,  except  that  mysterious 
^'naturalis  ex  ipsius  corpore  soboles,"  of 
which  we  have  already  heard.  Never  till 
her  death-bed»  at  least,  would  she  entertam 
the  question,  and  even  her  dying  declaration 
in  favor  of  the  Bang  of  Scots  is  now  held  by 
the  best  historians  to  be  apocryphal. 

In  money  matters  Elizabeth  does  not  shine. 
She  boasted  of  sparing  her  subjects'  pockets, 
but  she  certainly  sometimes  personally  ac- 
cepted of  their  gold  and  silver  under  circum- 
stances which,  according  to  our  notions,  were 
hardly  princely.  It  was  objected  that  her 
numerous  progresses  were  often  dictated  by 
a  desire  to  spare  her  exchequer  by  quarter- 
ing herself  upon  her  wealthy  and  hospitable 
subjects.  To  receive  Elizabeth  was  a  costly 
honor,  which  sometimes  entailed  the  ruin  of 
the  entertainer.  Her  Majesty  went  beyond 
the  precedent  of  King  Xerxes  himself ;  she  not 
only  exacted  both  dinner  and  supper  for  many 
succeeding  days,  but  a  well-filled  purse  of 
gold  had  to  be  prepared  against  her  departure, 
to  serve  as  the  viaticum  of  the  roys^  guest. 
A  gift  of  the  like  nature,  paid  in  hard  cash 
into  the  royal  palm,  was  also  commonly  ex- 
pected when  any  municipal  body  was  for- 
mally admitted  to  the  royal  presence.  Tet 
were  these  very  progresses  among  the  surest 
means  by  which  her  nobler  kingcraft  sought 
to  maintain  the  popularity  which  she  so 
dearly  loved.  Not  a  subject  was  repulsed 
from  her  presence ;  every  Englishman  mi^ht 
have  a  personal  audience,  and  persondly 
plead  his  grievance  before  the  Enghsh  queen. 
On  such  occasions  her  tongue  was  kept  back 
from  curses,  and  her  hands  from  blows ;  these 
were  the  portion  of  courtiers;  good  words 
and  gracious  smiles  were  the  portion  of  her 
people.  Prelates,  and  earls,  and  councillors 
trembled  before  her,  but  she  knew  well  how 
to  avoid  the  fatal  rock  of  sovereigns;  she 
took  care  never 

'oerdonibus  e«e  timenda.' 

In  the  particular  department  of  finance  no 
claim  of  service  or  familiarity  was  admitted. 
Debts  were  rigorously  exacted  from  the  dead 
Leicester  and  the  living  Hatton ;  but  the 
strangest  tale  of  all  is  that  of  her  pecuniary 
dealings  with  the  first  and  noblest  Earl  of 
Essex.  This  gallant  nobleman,  on  his  expe- 
dition to  Ireland,  entered  into  a  partnership 
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with  the  Queen,  by  which  they  were  to  divide 
its  expenses;  but  as  the  Earl  wanted  ready 
money,  he  borrowed  10,000Z.  of  the  Queen 
at  10  per  cent.,  and  mortgaged  various 
estates,  under  penalty  of  annual  forfeiture  of 
a  manor  of  501.  yearly  rent.  The  details  may 
be  studied  in  Captain  Devereux's  volume ; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  many  a  fair  manor  had 
to  be  sold  to  defray  the  cravings  of  the  royal 
money-lender,  and  that  his  young  successor 
inherited  **  little  or  nothing  towards  the  repu- 
tation of  an  earVs  estate.' 

Elizabeth  was  coarse  and  savage  in  her 
personal  tastes ;  we  should  almost  think  be- 
yond the  standard  of  her  time,  though  from 
her  capacity  she  might  be  fairly  expected  to 
have  rben  above  it.  We  are  told  that  she 
never  mentioned  the  name  of  God  without  a 
marked  pause  and  the  addition  of  the  epithet 
Creator ;  but  there  must  be  an  implied  ex- 
ception of  those  cases  in  which  the  name  was 
employed  as  the  vehicle  of  the  frightful  oaths 
in  which  she  constantly  indulged.  It  was  the 
vice  of  the  age,  but  a  vice  from  which  a 
woman,  a  queen,  and  such  a  queen,  might 
have  been  reasonably  expected  to  be  free  ;  a 
vice  which  we  can  hardly  conceive  attaching 
to  her  sister  or  to  her  sister's  victim.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  barbarous  nature  of 
her  favorite  diversions.  The  reign  of  a 
maiden  queen  might  well  have  been  selected 
as  the  period  to  wipe  out  the  national  dis- 
grace that  the  pleasures  of  Englishmen  in- 
variably involved  pain  to  some  living  creature. 
But  Elizabeth  delighted  in  bull- baitings  and 
bear-baitings  beyond  all  recorded  example ; 
even  the  harmless  ape  was  called  upon  to 
contribute  by  its  sufferings  to  the  royal  diver- 
sion. In  the  nobler  sports  of  the  field  the 
skill  and  excitement  seem  to  have  been  less 
prized  than  the  actual  butchery;  the  stag, 
banted  down  by  man  and  beast,  was  brought 
to  receive  its  death -wound  from  a  hand  which 
might  more  gracefully  have  been  raised  to 
command  its  deliverance.  On  some  occasions 
she  strangely  mingled  devotion  and  cruelty, 
while  she  ransacked  the  frozen  zone  to  find 
objects  for  her  inhuman  pastime.  She  went 
to  bear  a  sermon  at  St.  Mary's,  Spital,  two 
white  bears  following  in  a  cart — we  need  not 
say  for  what  purpose  they  were  destined  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  discourse.  Did  the 
Church  of  England  contain  a  divine  courage- 
ous enough  to  have  filled  up  the  interval 
with  an  exhortation  from  the  text — "The 
righteous  man  regardeth  the  life  of  his  beast ; 
but  the  tender  mercies  of  the  wicked  are 
cruel?" 

From  the  inferior  animals  the  step  was  in 


those  davs  counted  but  small  to  the  inferior 
types  of  the  human  race.  Here  Elizabeth 
has  the  additional  guilt,  not  merely  of  con- 
tinuing, but  of  commencing  iniquity.  In  her 
reign,  and  under  her  auspices,  England 
became  first  infected  with  the  guilt  of  the 
slave-trade. 

Such  were  the  many  failings  which  disfi- 
gured the  fair  fame  of  '*  Elizabeth,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  Queen  of  England,  France,  and 
Ireland,  Defender  of  the  true,  ancient,  and 
Catholic  Faith :  most  worthy  Empress  from 
the  Orcade  Isles  to  the  mountains  Pyrenee."* 
We  have  had  to  deal  mainly  with  her  private 
and  personal  character;  her  more  strictly 
political  crimes  or  errors — if  the  first  we  must 
mention  deserve  either  name — the  imprison- 
ment and  death  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  the 
embowellings  of  the  Papist,  and  the  burnings 
of  the  Anabaptist,  are  beyond  the  limits  of 
our  present  subject.  We  have  only  to  con- 
clude with  the  remark  already  made,  that 
her  very  failings  form,  in  truth,  the  clearest 
testimony  to  her  general  greatness.  The 
more  we  condemn  the  woman,  the  more  we 
must  admire  the  queen.  Vain,  irresolute, 
capricious,  mean,  cruel,  jealous ;  jeoparding, 
if  not  surrendering,  the  choicest  jewel  of  the 
female  character,  she  never  lost  the  love  and 
veneration  of  her  people ;  she  has  never  failed 
to  shine  among  the  most  glorious  lights  in 
the  page  of  history.  How  great,  then,  must 
have  been  the  intellectual  grandeur,  the  ca- 
pacity for  government,  the  discernment  of 
merit,  which  have  in  the  eyes  alike  of  her 
contemporaries  and  her  successors  obliterated 
moral  failings  of  so  deep  a  dye !  Her  faults 
are  not  even  on  the  grand  scale  of  criminality 
which  might  have  seemed  in  a  manner  in 
harmony  with  the  grandeur  of  her  nobler 
qualities.  They  are  the  petty  vices  and 
weaknesses  of  a  vain,  malicious,  and  mean- 
spirited  woman.  Yet  this  same  woman  takes 
her  place,  by  common  consent,  among  the 
very  ablest  of  our  rulers ;  forty-five  years  of 
glory  did  England  owe  to  her,  between  the 
contemptible  administration  of  her  immediate 
forerunner  and  her  immediate  successor ;  and 
the  longer  we  contemplate  her  checkered 
nature,  the  more  we  are  impressed  with  the 
truth  of  the  dictum  which  we  quoted  at  start- 
ing, that  in  Elizabeth  there  were  two  wholly 
distinct  characters,  in  one  of  which  she  was 
greater  than  man,  and  in  the  other  less  than 
woman. 


*  Such  was  the  style  of  her  proclamation.    See 
Strickland,  voL  vi.  p.  66. 
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The  marchioness  was  at  her  toilet.  Florioe 
and  Aspasia,  her  two  ladies'- maids,  were  husj 
powdering,  as  it  were  with  hoar-frost,  the  be- 
witching widow. 

She  was  a  widow,  this  marchioness,  a  widow 
of  twenty-three ;  and  wealthy,  as  very  few 
persons  were  any  longer  at  the  court  of 
Louis  XV.,  her  godfather. 

Three-and*  twenty  yean  earlier,  his  majes- 
ty had  held  her  at  the  baptismal  font  of  the 
diapel  at  Marly,  and  had  settled  upon  her  an 
income  of  100,000  livres,  by  way  of  proving 
to  her  father,  the  Baron  Fontevrault,  who  had 
saved  his  life  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  that 
kmgs  can  be  grateful,  whatever  people  choose 
to  say  to  the  contrary. 

The  marchioness  then  was  a  widow.  She 
resided,  during  the  summer,  in  a  charming 
little  chateau,  situated  half-way  up  the  slope 
overhanging  the  water,  on  the  road  from 
Bougival  ^o  Saint  Germain.  Madam  Dubar- 
ly's  estate  adjoined  hers;  and  on  opening  her 
eyes  she  could  see,  without  rising,  the  white 
gable-ends  and  the  wide-spreading  chestnut 
trees  of  Luciennes,  perched  upon  the  heights. 
On  this  particular  day — it  was  noon — the 
marchioness,  whilst  her  attendants  dressed 
her  hair  and  arranged  her  head-dress  with  the 
most  exquisite  taste,  gravely  employed  herself 
in  tossing  up,  alternately,  a  couple  of  fine 
oranges,  which  crossed  each  other  in  the  idr, 
and  then  dropped  into  the  white  and  delicate 
hand  that  caught  them  in  their  fall. 

This  sleight-of-hand — ^which  the  marchion- 
ess interrupted  at  times  while  she  adjusted 
a  beauty^pot  on  her  lip,  or  cast  an  impatient 
glance  on  the  crystal  clock  that  told  how 
time  was  running  away  with  the  fair  widow's 
precious  moments — had  lasted  for  ten  min- 
utes, when  the  folding-'doors  were  thrown 
open,  and  a  valet,  such  as  one  sees  now 
only  on  the  stage,  announced  with  pompons 
TWce—"  The  King  r 
Apparently,  the  marchioness  was  accus- 


tomed to  such  visits,  for  she  but  half  rose 
from  her  seat,  as  she  saluted  with  her  most 
gracious  smile  the  personage  who  entered. 

It  was  indeed  Louis  XV.  himself — Louis 
XV".  at  sixty-five ;  but  robust,  upright,  with 
smiling  lip  and  beaming  eye,  and  jauntily 
clad  in  a  close-fitting  pe^-gray  hunting-suit, 
that  became  him  to  perfection.  He  carried 
under  his  arm  a  handsome  fowling-piece,  in- 
laid with  mother-of-pearl ;  a  small  pouch,  in- 
tended for  ammunition  alone,  hung  over  his 
shoulder. 

The  king  had  come  from  Luciennes,  almost 
alone,  that  is  to  say,  with  a  captain  of  the 
guard,  the  old  Marshal  de  Richelieu,  and  a 
single  equerry  on  foot.  He  had  been  amua- 
in^  himself  with  quail-shooting,  but  a  shower 
of  hail  had  surprised  him,  and  his  majesty  had 
no  relish  for  it. 

Fortunately,  he  was  but  a  few  steps  from 
the  gateway  of  the  chateau  when  the  shower 
commenced.  He  had  come  therefore  to  take 
shelter  with  his  god-daughter,  having  dis- 
missed his  suite,  and  only  keeping  with  him 
a  magnificent  pointer. 

''Good  morning,  marchioness,''  said  the 
king,  as  he  entered,  putting  down  his  fowUng- 
piece  in  a  comer.  '*  I  have  come  to  ask  your 
hospitality.  We  were  caught  in  a  shower,  at 
your  gate — Richelieu  and  I.  I  have  packed 
off  Richelieu.  But  don't  put  yourself  out  of 
the  way,  marchioness.  Let  Aspasia  finish  this 
becoming  pile  of  your  head-dress,  and  Florine 
spread  out  with  her  silver  knife  the  scented 
powder  that  blends  so  well  with  the  lilies  and 
the  roses  of  your  bewitching  face.  .  .  . 
Why,  marchioness,  you're  so  pretty,  one  could 
eat  you  up  1" 

'*  You  think  me  so,  sire  ?" 

*'I  tell  you  so  every  day.  Oh,  what  fine 
oranges  1" 

And  the  kmg  seated  himself  upon  the 
roomy  sofa,  by  Uie  side  of  the  marchioness, 
whose  rosy  finger-tips  be  kissed  with  an  in- 
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finity  of  ffrace.  Then  taking  np  one  of  the 
oranges  that  he  had  admired,  he  proceeded 
leisurely  to  examine  it. 

'<  But,"  said  he  at  length,  **  what  are  oranges 
doing  hy  the  side  of  your  Chinese  powder- 
box  and  your  scent-bottles?  Is  there  any 
connection  between  this  firuit  and  the  main- 
tenance, easy  as  it  is,  marchioness,  of  your 
charms?" 

"These  oranges," replied  the  lady,  grave- 
ly, "  fulfilled  just  now,  sire,  the  functions  of 
destiny." 

The  king  opened  wide  his  eyes,  and  stroked 
the  long  ears  of  his  dog,  by  way  of  giving  the 
marchioness  time  to  explain  her  meaning. 

"It  was  the  countess  who  gave  them  to 
me,"  she  continued. 
"Madame  Dubarry?" 
«« Exactly  so,  sire.''^ 

"A  trumpery  gift,  it  seems  to  me,  mar- 
chioness." 

**  I  hold  it,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  an  impor- 
tant one ;  since  I  repeat  to  your  majesty,  that 
these  oranges  decide  my  fate." 
**  I  give  It  up,"  said  the  king. 
'* Imagine,  sire;  yesterday  I  found  the 
countess  occupied  in  tossing  her  oranges  up 
and  down,  in  this  way."  And  the  marchioness 
recommenced  her  game  with  a  skill  that  can- 
not be  described. 

^*  1  see,"  said  the  king ;  "  she  accompanied 
this    singular  amusement  with   the  words, 
*  Up,  Choiseul !  up,  Praslin!*  and,  on  my  word, 
I  can  fancy  how  the  pair  jumped." 
"  Precisely  so,  sire." 

"And  do  you  dabble  in  politics,  marchion- 
ess ?  Have  you  a  fancy  for  uniting  with  the 
countess,  just  to  mortify  my  poor  ministers  ?" 
"  By  no  means,  sire ;  for,  in  place  of  Mon- 
sieur de  Choiseul  and  the  Duke  de  Praslin, 
I  was  saying  to  myself,  just  now, '  Up,  Men- 
neval !  up,  Beaugency  !' " 

"Ay,  ay,"  returned  the  king;  "and  why  the 
deuce  would  you  have  them  jumping,  those 
two  good-looking  gentlemen  —  Monsieur  de 
Menneval,  who  is  a  Croesus,  and  Monsieur 
de  Beaugency,  who  is  a  statesman,  and  dances 
the  minuet  to  perfection  ?" 

"  rU  tell  you,"  said  the  dame.  "  You  know, 
sire,  that  Monsieur  de  Menneval  is  an  accom- 

1)lished  gentleman,  a  handsome  man,  a  ^1- 
ant  cavalier,  an  indefatigable  dancer,  witty 
as  Monsieur  Arouet,  and  longing  for  nothing 
so  much  as  to  live  in  the  country,  on  his  es- 
tate m  Touraine,  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire, 
with  the  woman  whom  he  loves  or  will  love, 
far  from  the  court,  from  grandeur,  and  from 
turmoil.  Nor  are  you  unaware,  sire,  that 
Monsieur  de  Beaugency  is  one  of  the  most 


brilliant  courtiers  of  Marly  and  of  Versailles ; 
ambitious,  burning  with  zeal  for  the  service 
of  your  majesty,  as  brave  as  Monsieur  de 
Menneval,  and  capable  of  going  to  the  end  of 
the  earth — ^with  the  title  of  ambassador  of 
the  King  of  France." 

"  I  know  that,"  chimed  in  Louis  XV.  with 
a  laugh.  "  But,  alas,  I  have  more  ambassa- 
dors than  embassies.  My  antechambers  over- 
flow every  morning." 

"Now,"  continued  the  marchioness,  "I 
have  been  a  widow  these  two  years  past." 

"A  long  time,  there's  no  denying. ' 

"Ah,"  sighed  she, "  there's  no  need  to  tell 
me  so,  sire.  But  Monsieur  de  Menneval  loves 
me — at  least  he  says  so,  and  I  am  easily  per- 
suaded." 

"Very  well;  then  marry  Monsieur  de 
Menneval." 

"  I  have  thought  of  it,  sire ;  and,  in  truth, 
I  might  do  much  worse.  I  should  like  well 
enough  to  live  in  the  country,  under  the  wil- 
low trees,  on  the  borders  of  the  river,  with  a 
husband,  fond,  yielding,  loving,  who  would 
detest  the  philosophers  and  set  some  little 
value  on  the  poets.  But,"  added  the  dame, 
'*  Monsieur  de  Beaugency  lovee  me  equally 
well." 

"Ah  ha !  the  ambitious  man !" 

^'Ambition  does  not  shut  out  love,  sire. 
Monsieur  de  Beaugency  is  a  marauis ;  he  is 
twenty-five ;  he  is  ambitious.  I  should  like 
a  husband  vastly  who  was  longing  to  reach 
high  oflSces  of  state.  Greatness  hss  its  own 
particular  merit." 

"Then  marry  Monsieur  de  Beaugency." 

'<  I  have  thought  of  that,  also ;  but  this 
poor  Monsieur  de  Menneval " 

"  Very  good,"  excUumed  the  king,  laugh- 
ing ;  "  now  I  see  to  what  purpose  the  or- 
anges are  destined.  Monsieur  de  Menneval 
pleases  you ;  Monsieur  de  Beaugency  would 
suit  you  just  as  well;  and  since  one  can't 
have  more  than  one  husband,  you  make  them 
each  jump  in  turn." 

''  Just  so,  sire.  But  observe  what  happens." 

"Ah  !  what  does  happen  ?" 

"  That,  unwilling  and  unable  to  play  unfair- 
ly, I  take  equal  pcdns  to  catch  the  two  oranges 
as  they  come  down  ;  and  that  I  catch  them 
both,  each  time." 

"  Well,  are  you  willing  that  I  should  take 
part  in  your  game  ?" 

**  You,  sire  !  Ah,  what  a  joke  that  would 
be!" 

"I  am  very  clumsy,  marchioness.  To  a 
certainty,  in  less  than  three  minutes  Beau- 
gency and  Menneval  will  be  rolling  on  the 
floor." 
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*<Ahr  exdaimed  the  Jady:  "and  if  you 
have  any  preference  for  one  or  the  other  ?" 

"No;  we'll  do  better.  Look, I  take  the 
two  oranges — you  mark  them  carefully ;  or, 
better  still,  you  stick  into  one  of  them  one  of 
these  toilet'pins,  making  up  your  own  mind 
which  of  the  two  is  to  represent  Monsieur  de 
Beauffency,  and  leaving  me,  on  that  point, 
entirely  in  the  dark,  u  Monsieur  de  Beau- 
gency  touch  the  floor,  you  shall  marry  his 
rival ;  if  it  happen  just  otherwise,  you  shall 
resign  yourself  to  become  an  ambassadress." 

"  jSxcellent!  Now,  sire,  let's  see  the  re- 
sult." 

The  king  took  the  two  oranges  and  plied 
shuttle  with  them  above  his  head.  But,  at 
the  third  pass,  the  two  rolled  down  upon  the 
embroidered  carpet,  and  the  marchioness 
broke  out  into  a  merry  fit  of  laughter. 

<'  I  foresaw  as  much,"  exclaimed  his  majes- 
ty.    "  What  a  clumsy  fellow  I  am  1" 

**And  we  more  puzzled  than  ever,  sire  1" 

**So  we  are,  marchioness;  but  the  best 
thing  we  can  do  is  to  slice  the  oranges,  sugar 
them  well,  and  season  them  with  a  dash  of 
West  India  rum." 

**And  Monsieur  de  Menneval  ?  and  Mon- 
sier  de  Beaugency  ?"  said  the  marchioness,  in 
piteous  accents.  "  How  is  the  question  to  be 
settled?" 

Louis  XY.  began  to  cogitate. 

"Are  you  quite  sure,"  said  he,  **  that  both 
of  them  are  in  love  with  you  ?" 

"  Probably  so,"  returned  she,  with  a  little 
coquettish  smile  sent  back  to  her  from  the 
mirror  opposite. 

'*  And  their  love  is  equally  strong  ?" 

'*  I  trust  so,  sire.  " 

"And  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it." 

"Ah !"  said  the  marchioness,'^  but  that  is, 


in  truth,  a  most  terrible  supposition.  Besides* 
sire,  they  are  on  their  way  hither. " 

"Both  of  them?" 

"  One  after  the  other ;  the  marquis  at  one 
o'clock  precisely ;  the  baron  at  two.  I  pro- 
mised them  my  decision  to-morrow,  on  condi- 
tion that  they  would  pay  me  a  final  visit  to- 
day." 

As  the  marchioness  finished,  the  valet  who 
had  announced  the  king  came  to  inform  his 
mistress  that  Monsieur  de  Beaugency  was  in 
the  drawing-room,  and  solicited  the  favor  of 
admission  to  pay  his  respects. 

"Capital!"  said  Louis  XY.,  smilbg  as 
though  he  were  ekhteen ; "  show  Monsieur  de 
Beaugency  m.  Marchioness,  you  will  receive 
him,  and  tell  him  the  price  that  you  set  upon 
your  hand." 

"And  what  is  this  price,  sire  ?" 

"  You  must  give  him  the  choice — either  to 
renounce  you,  or  to  consent  to  send  in  to 
me  his  resignation  of  his  appointments,  in 
order  that  he  may  go  and  burv  himeelf  with 
his  wife  on  his  estate  of  Courlac,  in  Poitou, 
there  to  live  the  life  of  a  country  gentleman." 

"And  then,  sire  ?" 

'*  You  will  allow  him  a  couple  of  hours  for 
reflection,  and  so  dismiss  him." 

"And  in  the  end  ?" 

"  The  rest  b  my  concern."  And  the  king 
got  up,  taking  his  dog  and  his  ^nn,  and  con- 
cealea  himseS  behind  a  screen,  drawing  also  a 
curtain,  that  he  might  be  completely  hidden. 

'*  What  is  your  inten^on,  sire  ?"  asked  the 
marchioness. 

"  I  conceal  mvself,  like  the  kings  of  Persia, 
from  the  eyes  of  my  subjects,"  replied  Louis 
XY.     *'  Hush  I  marchioness." 

A  few  moments  later,  and  Monsieur  de 
Beaugency  entered  the  room. 


CHAPTKB  n. 


The  marquis  was  a  charming  cavalier ;  tall, 
slight,  with  a  moustache  black  and  curling 
upwards,  an  eye  sparkling  and  intelligent,  a 
Roman  nose,  an  Austrian  lip,  a  firm  step,  a 
noble,  imposing  presence. 

The  marchioness  blushed  slightly  at  sight 
of  him,  but  offered  him  her  hand  to  kiss,  and 
begged  him  by  a  gesture  to  be  seated. 

"  Marchioness,'*  said  Monsieur  de  Beaugen- 
cy, as  he  held  in  his  hands  the  rosy  finders 
of  the  lovely  widow,  "it  is  fully  a  week  smce 
you  received  me!" 

"A  week !  why,  you  were  here  yesterday !" 

"  Then  I  must  have  counted  the  hours  for 
ages." 


"A  compliment  which  may  be  found  in 
one  of  the  younger  Crebillon's  books  !" 
'*  You  are  hard  upon  me,  marchioness." 
"  Perhaps  so ;  it  comes  naturally ; — I  am 
tired." 

"Ah,  marchioness  I  Heaven  knows  that  I 
would  make  of  your  existence  one  never-end- 
ing/^/" 

"  That  would,  at  least,  be  wearisome." 
'*  Say  a  word,  madam,  one  single  word,  and 
my  fortune,  my  future  prospects,  my  am- 
bition!"— 
"  You  are  still  then  as  ambitious  as  ever  ?" 
"  More  than  ever,  since  I  have  been  m  love 
with  you." 
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"  Is  that  necessary  ?" 

*'  Beyond  a  doubt.  Ambition — what  is  it 
but  honors,  wealth,  the  envious  look  of  impo- 
tent rivals,  the  admiration  of  the  crowd,  the 
favor  of  monarchs  ?  And  is  not  one's  love 
unanswerably  and  most  triumphantly  proved 
in  laying  all  this  at  the  feet  of  the  woman 
whom  one  adores  V* 

**  You  may  be  right." 

"  I  may  be  right,  marchioness !  Listen  to 
me,  my  fair  lady-love." 

"  I  am  all  attention,  sir." 

**  Between  us,  who  are  well-bom,  and  con- 
sort not  with  plebeians,  that  vulgar  and  sen- 
timental sort  of  love  which  is  painted  by  those 
who  write  books  for  your  mantuamakers  and 
chambermaids,  would  be  in  exceedingly  bad 
taste.  It  would  be  but  slighting  love  and 
making  no  account  of  its  enjoyment,  were  we 
to  go  and  bury  it  in  some  obscure  corner  of 
the  provinces,  or  of  Paris — we,  who  belong 
to  Versailles — living  away  there  with  it,  in 
monotonous  solitude  and  unchanging  contem- 
plation." 

"Ah !"  swd  the  marchioness,  "you  think  so?" 

"  Tell  me,  ratfier,  of  f^tes  that  dazzle  one 
with  lights,  with  noise,  with  smiles,  with  wit, 
through  which  one  glides  intoxicated,  with 
the  fair  conquest  in  triumph  on  one's  arm. 
Why  hide  one's  happiness,  in  place  of  pa- 
rading it  ?  The  jealousy  of  the  world  does 
but  increase,  and  cannot  diminish  it.  My 
uncle,  the  cardinal,  stands  well  at  court.  He 
has  the  king's  ear,  and  better  still,  the  coun- 
tess's. He  will,  ere  long,  procure  me  one  of 
the  northern  embassies.  Cannot  you  fancy 
yourself  Madame  the  Ambassadress,  treading 
on  the  platform  of  a  drawing-room,  as  royal- 
ty with  royalty,  with  the  highest  nobility  of  a 
kingdom — having  the  men  at  your  feet,  and 
the  women  on  lower  seats  around  you,  whilst 
you  yourself  are  occupant  of  a  throne,  and 
wield  a  sceptre  ?" 

And  as  Monsieur  de  Beaugency  warmed 
with  his  own  eloquence,  he  gently  slid  from 
his  seat  lo  the  knees  of  the  marchioness, 
whose  hand  he  covered  with  kisses. 

She  listened  to  him,  with  a  smile  on  her 
lips,  and  then  abruptly  said  to  him  :  "  Rise, 
sir,  and  hear  me  in  turn.  Are  you  in  truth 
sincerely  attached  to  me  ?" 

"  With  my  whole  soul,  marchioness  1" 

'*Are  you  prepared  to  make  every  sacri- 
fice?" 

"Every  one,  madame." 

"That  is  fortunate  indeed ;  for  to  be  pre- 
pared for  all,  13  to  accomplish  one,  without 
the  slightest  difficulty ;  and  it  is  but  a  single 
one  that  I  reqmre." 


"  Oh,  speak !  Must  a  throne  be  conquer- 
ed?" 

"By  no  means,  sir.  You  must  only  call 
to  mind  that  you  own  a  fine  chateau  in  Poi- 
tou." 

"  Poob !"  said  Monsieur  de  Beaugency ;  "  a 
shed." 

**  Every  man's  house  is  his  castle,"  replied 
the  widow.  "And  having  called  it  to  mind, 
you  need  only  order  post-horses." 

"  For  what  purpose  ?" 

"  To  carry  me  off  to  Courlac.  It  is  there 
that  your  almoner  shall  unite  us,  in  the  chapel, 
in  the  presence  of  your  domestics  and  your 
vassals,  our  only  witnesses." 

"A  singular  whim,  marchioness;  but  I 
submit  to  it." 

"  Very  well.  We  will  set  out  this  evening. 
—Ah  1  I  forgot." 

"What,  further?" 

"Before  starting,  you  will  send  in  your 
resignation  to  the  king." 

Monsieur  de  Beaugency  almost  bounded 
from  his  seat. 

'*  Do  you  dream  of  that,  marchioness  ?" 

"Assuredly.  You  will  not  at  Courlac  be 
able  to  perform  your  duties  at  court." 

"And  on  returning  ?" 

«*  We  will  not  return." 

**We  will — not — return  I"  slowly  ejacu- 
lated Monsieur  de  Beaugency.  "  Where  then 
shall  we  proceed  ?" 

"  Nowhere.    We  will  remain  at  Courlac." 

*'A11  the  summer  ?" 

"And  all  the  winter.  I  count  upon  set- 
tling myself  there,  after  our  marriage.  I  have 
a  horror  of  the  court.  I  do  not  like  the  tur- 
moil. Grandeur  wearies  me.  I  look  forward 
only  to  a  simple  and  charming  country  life, 
to  the  tranquil  and  happy  existence  of  the 
forgotten  lady  of  the  castle.  What  matters 
it  to  you  ?  You  were  ambitious  for  my  love's 
sake.  I  care  but  little  for  ambition  ;  you 
ought  to  care  for  it  still  less,  since  you  are  in 
love  with  me." 

"  But,  marchioness " 

"Hushl  it's  a  bargain.  Still,  for  form's 
sake,  I  give  you  one  hour  to  reflect.  There, 
pass  out  that  way  ;  go  into  the  winter  draw- 
ing-room that  you  will  find  at  the  end  of  the 
gallery,  and  send  me  your  answer  upon  a 
leaf  of  your  tablets.  I  am  about  to  complete 
my  toilet,  which  I  left  unfinished  to  receive 
you." 

And  the  marchioness  opened  a  door,  bowed 
Monsieur  de  Beaugencv  into  the  corridor,  and 
closed  the  door  upon  him. 

"  Marchioness,'^  cried  the  king,  from  his 
hiding-place  and  through  the  screen,** you 
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will  ofifer  Monsieur  de  Menneyal  the  embassy 
to  Prussia,  which  I  promise  you  for  him." 

"And  you  will  not  emerge  from  your  re- 
treat?" 

*'  Certainly  not,  madame :  it  is  far  more 
amusing  to  remain  behind  the  scenes.    One 


hears  all,  laughs  at  one's  ease,  and  is  not 
troubled  with  saying  any  thing." 

It  struck  two.  Monsieur  de  Menneval  was 
announced.  His  majesty  remained  snug,  and 
shammed  dead. 


CHAPTBR   in. 


Monsieur  db  Menneval  was  at  all  points 
a  cavalier  who  yielded  nothing  to  his  rival. 
Monsieur  de  Beaugency.  He  was  fair.  He 
had  a  blue  eye,  a  broad  forehead,  a  motth 
that  wore  a  dreamy  expression,  and  that 
somewhat  pensive  air  which  became  so  well 
the  troubadours  of  France  in  the  olden  time. 

He  was  timid,  but  he  passionately  loved 
the  beautiful  widow ;  and  his  dearest  dream 
was  of  passing  his  whole  life  at  her  feet,  in 
well-chosen  retirement,  far  from  those  envi- 
ous lookers-on  who  are  ever  ready  to  fling 
their  sarcasms  on  quiet  happiness,  and  who 
dissemble  their  envy  under  cloak  of  a  philo- 
sophic scepticism. 

He  trembled  as  he  entered  the  marchion- 
ess's boudoir.  He  remained  standing  before 
her,  and  blushed  as  he  kissed  her  hand.  At 
length,  encouraged  by  a  smile,  emboldened 
by  the  solemnity  of  this  coveted  interview, 
he  spoke  to  her  of  his  love,  with  a  poetic 
simplicity  and  an  unpremeditated  warmth  of 
heart — the  genuine  enthusiasm  of  a  priest 
who  has  faith  in  the  object  of  his  adoration. 

And  as  he  spoke,  the  marchioness  siffhed, 
and  said  within  herself:  "He  is  right.  Love 
is  happiness.  Love  is  to  be  two  indeed,  but 
one  at  the  same  time ;  and  to  be  free  from 
those  importunate  intermeddlers,  the  indiflfer- 
ence  or  the  mocking  attention  of  the  world." 

She  remembered,  however,  the  advice  of 
the  king,  and  thus  addressed  the  baron  : 

*•  What  will  you  indeed  do,  in  order  to  con- 
vince me  of  your  affection  ?" 

"All  that  man  can  do." 

The  baron  was  less  bold  than  Monsieur  de 
Beaugency,  who  had  talked  of  conquering  a 
throne.     He  was  probably  more  sincere. 

"  I  am  ambitious,"  said  the  widow. 

"Ah  !"  replied  Monsieur  de  Menneval,  sor- 
rowfully. 

"And  I  would  that  the  man  whom  I  marry 
should  aspire  to  every  thing,  and  achieve 
every  thing." 

"  I  will  try  so  to  do,  if  you  wish  it." 

** Listen;  I  give  you  an  hour  to  reflect 
I  am,  you  know,  the  King's  god-daughter.  I 
have  begged  of  him  an  embassy  for  you." 


"Ah !"  said  Monsieur  de  Menneval,  with 
indifference. 

"  He  has  granted  my  request.  I  ft  you 
love  me,  you  will  accept  the  offer.  We  will 
be  married  this  evening,  and  your  excellency 
the  ambassador  to  Prussia  will  set  off  for 
Berlin  immediately  after  tlie  nuptials.  Re- 
flect ;  I  grant  you  an  hour." 

**  It  is  useless,"  answered  Monsieur  de 
Menneval ;  "  I  have  no  need  of  reflection,  for 
I  love  you.  Tour  wishes  are  my  orders :  to 
obey  you  is  my  sole  desire.     I  accept  the 


"  Never  mind,"  said  she,  trembling  with 
joy  and  blushing  deeply.  "Pass  into  the 
room  wherein  you  were  just  now  waiting. 
I  must  complete  my  toilet,  and  I  shall  then 
be  at  your  service,     I  will  summon  you." 

The  marchioness  handed  out  the  baron  by 
the  right-hand  door,  as  she  had  handed  out 
the  marquis  by  the  left;  and  then  said  to 
herself :  "  I  shall  be  prettily  embarrassed  if 
Monsieur  de  Beaugency  should  consent  to 
end  his  days  at  Courlac  I" 

Thereupon,  the  king  removed  the  screen 
and  reappeared. 

His  majesty  stepped  quietly  to  ihe  round 
table  whereon  he  had  replaced  the  oranges, 
and  took  up  one  of  them. 

"Ah  !"  exclaimed  the  marchioness,  "  I 
perceive,  sire,  that  you  foresee  the  difficulty 
that  is  about  to  spring  up,  and  go  back  ac- 
cordingly to  the  oranges,  in  order  to  settle  it" 

As  his  sole  reply,  Louis  XV.  took  a  small 
ivory-handled  penknife  from  his  wabtcoat 
pocket,  made  an  incision  in  the  rind  of  the 
orange,  peeled  it  off  very  neatly,  divided  the 
fruit  into  two  parts,  and  offered  one  to  the 
astonished  marchioness. 

"  But,  sire,  what  are  you  doing  ?"  was  her 
eager  inquiry. 

"  You  see  that  I  am  eating  the  orange." 

«  But " 

"  It  was  no  manner  of  use  to  us." 

"  You  have  decided  then  ?" 

"Unquestionably.  Monsieur  de  Menne- 
val loves  you  better  than  Monsieur  de  Beau- 
gency." 
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*'  That  is  not  quite  eerUun  yet ;  let  us  waif 

'*  Look/'  said  the  king,  pointing  to  the  yalet 
who  entered  with  a  note  from  the  marquis. 
"  You'll  soon  see." 

The  widow  opened  the  note,  and  read  as 
follows : 

**  Madame,  I  love  you — Heaven  is  my  wit- 
ness ;  and  to  give  you  up  is  the  most  cruel  of 
sacrifices.  But  I  am  a  gentleman.  A  gen- 
tleman belongs  to  the  king.  My  life,  my 
blood  are  his.  I  cannot,  without  forfeit  of 
my  loyalty,  abandon  his  service " 

<<  El  cetera,"  chimed  in  the  king, "  as  was 
observed  by  the  Abb6  Fleury,  my  tutor. 
Marchioness,  call  in  Monsieur  de  Menneval." 

Monsieur  de  Menneval  entered,  and  was 
greatly  troubled  to  see  the  king  in  the  wi- 
dow's boudoir.   • 

**  Baron,"  said  his  majesty,  "  Monsieur  de 
Beaugency  was  deeply  in  love  with  the  mar- 
chioness; but  he  was  more  deeply  still  in 
love — since  he  would  not  renounce  it,  to 
please  her — with  the  embassy  to  Prussia. 
And  you,  you  love  the  marchioness  much 


better  than  you  love  me,  since  you  would 
only  enter  my  service  for  her  sake.  This 
leads  me  to  believe  that  you  would  be  but  a 
lukewarm  public  servant,  and  that  Monsieur 
de  Beangency  will  make  an  excellent  ambas- 
sador. He  will  start  for  Berlin  this  evening  ; 
and  you  shall  marry  the  marchioness.  I  will 
be  present  at  the  ceremony." 

**  Marchioness,"  whispered  Louis  XV.  in 
the  ear  of  his  god-daughter, ''  true  love  is 
that  which  does  not  shrink  from  a  sacrifice." 

And  the  king  peeled  the  second  orange  and 
ate  it,  as  he  plaeed  the  hand  of  the  widow  in 
that  of  the  Won. 

Then  he  added : 

"  I  have  been  making  three  persons  happy : 
the  marchioness,  whose  indecision  I  have  re- 
lieved ;  the  baron,  who  shall  marry  her ;  and 
Monsieur  de  Beaugency,  who  will  perchance 
prove  a  sorry  ambassador.  In  all  this,  I 
have  only  neglected  my  own  interests,  for  I 
have  been  eating  the  oranges  without  sugar-— 
and  yet  they  nretend  to  say  that  I  am  a  self- 
ish monarch  1 


From   the   Quarterly   Review. 


THE   HOUSE   OP    COMMONS  .♦ 


A  oooD  many  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
attention  of  the  country  was  very  earnestly 
fixed  upon  the  House  of  Commons,  and  dur- 
ing that  period  its  place  of  meeting  has  been 
entirely  changed,  and  some  alterations  have 
been  introduced  into  its  customs.  As  the 
generation  which  has  arisen  since  1882  is  one 
which  especially  clamors  for  "  facts,"  and  is 
hardly  satisfied  to  take  a  pin  without  being 
conducted  through  every  room  of  the  manu- 
factory, and  witnessing  the  process  of  wire- 
drawing, clipping,  head-twisting,  silvering, 
and  sorting,  let  us  so  far  fall  into  the  habit 
of  the  day  as  to  conduct  Young  Ingland 
through  the  principal  part  of  the  lUnufactory 
of  Statute  Law. 

The  manufactory  itself,  as  is  generally 
known,  is  situate  on  the  left  bank  of  Thames, 
dose  to  the  foot  of  the  now  dooowd  West- 
minster Bridge.  It  is  a  magnificent  pile,  of 
eaormooB  extent^  covering  in  lact  nearly  eight 


•  ThM  Hiyu9e  of  ObmmofM.    By  Gharl«8  B.  Dodp 
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acres,  and  was  erected  to  replace  the  parlia- 
mentary buildings  which  were  consumed  by 
fire  on  the  16th  of  October,  1834.  There 
are  nearly  as  many  opinions  on  the  character 
of  the  edifice  as  there  are  in  regard  to  what 
goes  on  within  its  walls.  Its  uothic  archi- 
tecture delights  those  who  see  in  it  a  stone 
embodiment  of  our  Constitution — the  slow, 
irregular,  but  picturesque  growth  of  ages ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  excites  the  animadver- 
sion of  others,  who  conceive  that  a  naUonal 
building  should  be  the  type  of  a  national 
civilization,  or  who,  more  probably  rejecting 
any  such  sentimentality,  simply  prefer  the 
comfortable  apartments  and  well-ntting  win- 
dows of  our  modern  houses  to  the  imposing 
chambers  and  obscuring  lattices  of  our  an- 
cestors. The  Earl  of  Ellenborough's  pro- 
verbial umpUcitv  of  taste,  which  ia  conipi- 
cuous  in  the  chaste  and  closely-reasoned 
speeches  that  have  lonff  made  him  a  principal 
onuunent  of  the  distmguished  assembly  to 
which  he  bel<Mig8,  recently  induced  his  Lord- 
ship  to  say  that'*  he  should  have  liked  ta 
have  seen  a  more  severe  style  of  architecture 
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adopted— one  which  would  hare  been  more 
fitdng  for  the  parpoee  to  which  it  was  to  be 
deroted,  and  wnich  should  haye  had  stamped 
upon  it  the  appearance  of  that  eternity  which 
we  all  desire  oar  institutions  should  possess." 
And  Lord  Brougham,  while  paying  a  hearty 
tribute  to  the  artistic  skill  displayed  in  the 
building,  hat  ''always  been  of  opinion  that  it 
was  barbarous  in  the  extreme  to  erect  a 
Gothic  structure  for  parliamentary  purposes 
in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
would  infinitely  have  preferred  some  more 
sober  style/'  On  both  sides  of  this  subject,  as 
on  every  other,  a  great  many  strong  and  sensi- 
ble things  may  be  said.  Those  who  have  lost 
themselyes  in  Sur  Charles  Barry's  labyrinths — 

**  Whose  wandering  ways  and  many  a  winding  fold 
Involve  the  weary  feet,  without  redress, 
In  a  round  error,  which  denies  recess" — 

who  have  shivered  m  his  lofty  chambers,  and 
murmured  at  the  early  darkness  of  his  cells, 
have  often  wished  that  the  multifold  magni- 
ficence of  the  New  Palace  had  been  ex- 
changed for  the  convenience  and  comfort  of 
a  mcSem  structure,  where  the  feudal  system 
had  been  less  thought  of  than  easy  commu- 
nication and  practical  accommodation.  On 
the  other  hand,  those  whom  Lord  Wil- 
loughby  d'Bresby's  cards  have  admitted  to 
the  House  of  Lords  on  the  day  when  her 
Majesty  attends  to  open  or  to  close  the  dt- 
tbg,  who  have  witnessed  the  splendid  and 
significant  spectacle  which  is  afforded  upon 
such  an  occasion,  warmly  contend  that  no 
architectural  arrangement  could  offer  so  fit 
a  setting  for  the  scene  as  the  gilded  and 
painted  roof,  the  colored  windows  beaming 
with  royal  effigies,  the  illuminated  heraldry, 
and  the  alternating  glow  and  sparkle  of  that 
glittering  chamber. 

There  are  malcontents  of  another  kind,  who 
allow  the  propriety  of  Oothic,  but  who  raise 
objections  to  the  way  in  which  the  subject 
has  been  treated.  They  allege,  for  instance, 
that  the  river  front  of  the  manufactory  is  a 
mistake,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  long  unbroken 
frontage,  in  a  style  which  is  beautiful  chiefly 
from  its  breaks  and  variations,  and  that  seen 
from  the  Thames,  the  fo^ade  reminds  {he  ir- 
reverent of  a  Burmmgham  steel  fender,  the 
small  turrets  at  comers  doing  duty  for  the 
places  where  the  fire-urons  repose.  But 
while  admitting  that  there  may  be  some  force 
in  yarious  objections  of  detail  which  are  urged 
to  the  edifice  as  seen  at  present,  we  muit 
conieiid  that  no  final  judgment  ought  to  be 
passed  until  the  completion  of  the  buildmg 
pencuts  the  ai^hitect  to  say  that»  hayii^  «l 
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length  done  justice  to  himself,  he  demands  it 
of  the  spectator.  We  believe  that  it  is  im* 
possible  to  estimate  by  anticipation  the  effect 
of  the  grandest  feature  of  the  work,  the 
colossal  victoria  tower ;  and  at  the  slow  rate 
at  which  its  richness  creeps  skyward,  six  or 
seven  years  must  still  elapse  before  the 
crowning  stone  is  laid.  This  gigantic  column, 
aided  by  the  effect  of  the  graceful  clock- 
tower,  may,  and  probably  will,  so  dwarf 
details  into  insignificance,  that  fault-finders 
will  thenceforth  be  ashamed  of  their  vocation. 
Meantime,  the  only  word  for  Sir  Charles 
Barry  is — esceelsior. 

But  it  13  to  a  single  chamber  in  this  mighty 
pile  that  we  have  to  conduct  the  young  Eng- 
lishman, who,  having  seen  in  the  outside  world 
innumerable  specimens  of  the  way  his  cotm- 
try's  laws  are  broken,  has  a  laudable  curiosity 
to  see  how  they  are  made.  We  might  begm 
with  a  pleasant  picture  of  that  youthful  in- 
quirer himself,  and  imagine  him  to  be  an  in- 
genuous youth  of  agreeable  countenance,  and 
country  education,  who  has  a  befitting  vene- 
ration for  the  British  Constitution,  for  patri- 
otism, and  for  statesmanship,  and  who  has 
committed  to  his  plastic  memory  the  best 
passages  from  Demosthenes,  Cicero,  and 
Chatmim,  and  in  whom  not  even  the  scenes 
at  the  elections  for  the  borough  near  his  own 
quiet  home  have  been  able  to  shake  the  ab- 
stract reverence  in  which  he  holds  the  collect- 
ive wisdom  of  the  nation.  But  an  Ingenuus 
of  this  kind  is  not  easily  found  in  these  days 
of  precocity.  There  was  a  poor  old  woman, 
nearly  blind,  who  used  to  wander  about 
Smyrna,  with  one  thought  only  to  trouble  her 
fast  waning  intellect,  which  was  evinced  in  the 
ever-recurring  moan: — "Where  are  all  the 
children  gone?  There  are  no  children  now.'* 
With  much  less  melancholy  note — for  we 
believe  the  hearts  of  the  youth  of  England 
to  be  as  sound  and  as  noble  as  ever — we  may 
ask,  "Where  are  all  the  boys  ^one?"  Rail- 
way Gommunication,  popular  hterature,  and 
adventurous  tailors  do  wonders  for  the  rising 
generation,  and  there  seem  to  be  no  boys. 
One  day  you  are  helping  a  flaxen-curled 
child  to  turn  summersaults  on  a  grass-plot, 
or  to  put  together  a  dissected  puzzle  of 
Joseph,  and  the  next  time  you  meet,  behold 
a  young  gentleman  m  an  evening  dress,  with 
a  faultless  cravat,  and  a  grave  simle,  who  asks 
you,  with  some  concern,  whether  it  is  rmUy 
to  be  Madame  Grin's  last  season.  So,  if  we 
take  Imrenuus  with  us  to  the  House,  it  b  not 
in  the  nope  that  he  will  meet  numy  of  Vb 
Und  in  the  galkries  or  tfef  lobbies. 
As  Pai&ment  usually  meets  at  the  end  of 
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Januarj  or  the  beginning  of  February,  to  rise 
about  the  second  week  in  August,  (the  acces- 
sion and  fall  of  the  late  Derby  administration 
temporarily  deranged  the  practice,)  it  may  be 
held  to  be  an  afternoon  towards  the  middle 
of  the  session,  some  time  in  the  month  of 
May.  We  enter  the  Hall,  remarking  as  we 
go  that  Barry's  adaptation  of  his  design  to 
the  purpose  not  only  of  preserving  the  glori- 
ous hall  but  of  making  it  a  grand  feature  of 
the  Palace  deserves  all  plaudit.  There  is  a 
long  curved  line  of  idle  people,  drawn  up 
from  the  door  to  the  "Members'  entrance," 
broken  through  the  left  side  of  the  hall,  and 
they  stand  there  to  see  the  members  00  in, 
while  another  detachment  wait  outside  in 
the  air  to  behold  the  senators  come  up  in 
their  carriages  or  on  their  horses.  But  we 
will  not  linger  here,  agreeable  as  it  may  be 
to  gaze  upon  the  notabilities  of  the  House,  or 
the  graceful  figures  and  pleasant  faces  of  less 
known  representatives,  but  will  mount  the 
steps  at  the  upper  end  of  Westminster  Hall, 
and  turn  to  the  left.  This  is  St.  Stephen's 
porch ;  and  it  leads  us  into  St.  Stephen's 
Hall,  of  which  we  have  only  time  to  say  as 
we  traverse  it  that  it  stands  upon  the  site  of 
St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  words  so  long  the 
penny-a-liner's  synonyme  for  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  statues  are  those  of  Hamp- 
den, Falkland,  Clarendon  and  Walpole,  and 
eight  other  worthies  are  to  share  the  proud 
distinction.  Enter  this  noble  central  octagon 
hall,  into  which  the  electric  telegraph  is  laid, 
with  wires  to  the  clubs,  so  that  a  man  may 
save  his  dinner  and  his  country  too,  by  keep- 
ing his  eye  on  the  regularly  transmitted  mes- 
sages :  *'  9.30.  Colonial  Churches.  Mr,  N'im- 
bits,  still.  Is  reading  a  great  number  0/ extracts 
from  Commissioners*  Reports.  House  very 
empty**  Or,  *' 11.46.  Conduct  of  Ministers. 
Mr.  Disraeli  just  up.  Is  taunting  the  Govern- 
ment with  having  been  beaten  seven  times  in  eight 
days.  House  crowded**  We  are  between 
two  corridors.  That  to  the  right  leads  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  to  the  left,  along  which 
we  are  to  go,  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
Thus,  at  a  prorogation,  the  Queen  on  her 
throne  and  the  Speaker  in  his  chair  face  each 
other  at  a  distance  of  some  four  hundred  and 
fifty  feet,  and  the  eagerness  of  the  Commons 
in  their  race  from  their  own  House  to  the  bar 
of  the  Lords  has  more  than  once  amused 
their  Sovereign  Lady.  It  used  indeed  to  be 
an  open  race,  but  the  start  is  now  so  managed 
that  the  Speaker  and  the  Parliamentary 
leaders  first  "  touch  wood,"  as  schoolboys  say. 
Through  the  corridor  we  enter  the  Com- 
mons' Lobby.     Here  Ingenuus  will  perceive 


considerable  bustle.  Members  are  perpetually 
coming  in  and  out,  and  as  the  doors  swing 
open,  he  gets  a  momentary  view  of  the 
Speaker  actively  presiding  over  the  House. 
Of  the  people  in  the  lobby,  some  want  orders 
for  the  gallery,  some  wish  to  know  whether 
certnin  petitions  have  been  presented,  or 
certain  questions  asked,  and  those  who  are 
waiting  for  the  Irish  representatives  are  pro- 
bably either  gentlemen  who  correspond  with 
the  Dublin  newspapers,  and  have  come  to  get 
the  Litest  political  intelligence,  or  Hibernian 
adventurers  who  "depend  *  upon  their  friends 
to  obtain  them  some  place  or  other,  "and  in 
the  mane  time  t#lind  them  a  thrifie."  The 
good-nature  of  the  Irish  members  is  sorely 
taxed  by  this  class  of  hangers-on,  who  stand 
here  fidgeting  and  smirfing  to  catch  the 
patron's  eye  while  he  is  talking  to  more  dis- 
tinguished acquaintances ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  poor  fellows  are  most  reliable 
vassals,  and  their  "  Sure  I  will,"  on  being 
asked  to  undertake  any  service,  is  a  pledge 
always  redeemed,  unlike  many  another  pledge 
to  which  they  are  frequently  driven  while 
waiting  the  emoluments  of  office.  There  is 
a  post-office  in  this  lobby  for  the  convenience 
of  members,  which  afifords  great  facilities  aa 
regards  hours — a  fact,  Ingenuus,  which  you 
will  do  well  to  conceal  from  your  amiable 
wife,  (should  you  marry  and  settle  in  Parlia- 
ment,) as  the  old  excuse  for  not  writing  to 
her — that  you  had  to  be  down  early  at  the 
House — is,  you  will  perceive,  untenable,  if 
the  truth  be  known  to  her. 

A  stranger  b  usually  sent  to  the  Strangers' 
Gallery,  or,  under  more  favorable  circum- 
stances, to  the  gallery  below  it,  to  which  the 
Speaker's  name  is  given.  It  is  probable  that 
before  the  night  is  over  we  may  find  it 
desirable  to  ascend  to  the  former,  but  for  the 
present,  thanks  to  the  agency  of  a  member, 
we  can  enter  the  body  of  the  House,  and  sit 
in  one  of  those  pens,  or  pews,  by  the  side  of 
the  door.  These  are  privileged  places :  mem- 
bers who  require  cramming  by  well-informed 
outsiders  put  their  tutors  here ;  here,  too,  are 
to  be  seen  strangers  who  are  personally  inte- 
rested in  a  discussion^  as  Baron  Rothschild 
during  the  Jew  debate— the  London  sheriflb 
in  red  gowns,  when  they  bring  up  a  civic 
petition — and  on  a  field-night,  still  more  il- 
lustrous  visitors. 

Behold  yourself,  Ingenuus,  at  last  in  the 
principal  chamber  of  the  manufactory  of 
statute  law.  The  apartment  itself  is  not  very 
imposing,  but  the  dark  oak  and  dark  gieen 
benches  give  it  a  good  business-like  aspect. 
The  chamber,  as  Sir  Charles  Barry  planned 
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it,  was  far  more  handsome,  and  not  an  un- 
worthy working-day  companion  to  the  House 
of  Lords.  Instead  of  that  roof,  which  looks 
like  the  inside  bottom  of  a  Jiuge  barge,  and 
which  slopes  at  a  rapid  and  unsightly  angle 
to  the  windows,  which  are  mean,  there  was 
once  a  fine  room  here.  An  experimental 
sitting,  however,  was  held  on  the  morning  of 
Thursday,  the  3d  of  May,  1850,  and,  after 
this  and  some  subsequent  meetings,  it  was 
found  that  the  fine  room  would  not  do.  The 
principles  of  acoustics  had  not  been  studied, 
and  Opposition  members  were  incessantly 
rising  and  attacking  clauses  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  struck  out  ten  minutes  before,  while 
the  supporters  of  Ministers  were  defying  their 
antagonists  to  divide  on  amendments  of  which 
they  had  announced  the  withdrawal.  It  was 
felt  that  either  the  architectural  beauty  of  the 
chamber  must  be  sacrificed,  or  pantomime 
and  the  speaking-trumpet  must  be  introduced 
into  the  British  Constitution.  Sir  Charles 
Barry  haunted  the  House  in  sorrow,  as  every 
successive  debate  more  and  more  convinced 
him  that  his  design  would  be  disfigured ;  and 
though,  no  doubt,  he  believed  in  his  heart 
that  the  Commons  could  hear  quite  as  much 
as  was  ffood  for  them,  he  was  obliged  to  give 
way.  Let  us  record  therefore,  in  justice  to 
him,  that  on  the  date  we  have  mentioned  this 
was  a  bold  and  well-proportioned  chamber, 
with  a  lofty  ceiling,  taU  wmdows,  and  a  mass 
of  Gothic  tracery  in  white  stone.  The  only 
drawback  was,  that  it  was  a  place  for  debate, 
and  that  no  debate  could  be  heard.  The 
barge  roof  was  put  on,  the  lowest  division  of 
the  windows  was  alone  left,  and  a  still  greater 
ruin  was  wrought,  which  is  not  visible  from 
this  part  of  the  House.  The  end  of  the 
chamDer  on  the  gallery  floor  was  occupied 
by  a  .beautiful  Gothic  screen,  whose  tracery 
completed  the  character  of  the  apartment. 
The  barge  roof  has  now  hidden  all  the  orna- 
mental part  of  this  screen,  and  the  lower  por- 
tion is  a  formal  glazed  partition,  behind  which 
strangers  go  to  their  gallery. 

This  ^hen  is  the  room  in  which  laws  are 
n^ide  for  some  hundred  and  forty  millions  of 
people,  and  in  which  through  ages  to  come, 
in  a]\  humap  probability,  laws  will  continue 
to  bp  made  for  Britam  and  her  dependencies. 
In^enuus  naturally  supposes  that  the  inaugu- 
ration of  such  a  building,  the  first  piece  of 
ledslative  business  transacted  in  it,  would  be 
ofap  important  kmd ;  the  fact  being  that  Ihe 
first  petition  presented  was  from  an  Irish 
provipciai  town  about  an  impost  which  not 
one  persop  ia  five  hundred  knows  any  thing 
about;  the  first  speech  delivered  was  by  Mr. 
VOL.  XXXin.— NO.  XL 


Wilson  Patten  upon  formalities  connected 
with  the  obtaining  lociU  acts,  and  the  first 
division  was  upon  the  question  whether  Mr. 
A.  Hastie  should  or  should  not  be  excused 
from  attending  a  committee.  The  numbers 
may  be  worth  mentioning  as  showing  the 
attendance, — they  were  183  to  41.  Even  the 
first  formal  debate  was  upon  no  more  im- 
posing a  subject  than  an  Irish  Elections  Bill. 
Such  is  the  sensible  and  business-Hke  way  in 
which  Englishmen  are  accustomed  to  manage 
serious  affairs. 

Opposite  to  Ingenuua  sits  the  Speaker,  Mr. 
Shaw  Lefevre,  an  able  man,  whom  everybody 
likes.  Mr.  Serjeant  Yelverton  being,  in  Queen 
£3izabeth*s  time,  nominated  to  the  office,  rose 
and  with  much  mock  modesty  disavowed  his 
possession  of  any  qualifications  for  the  chair, 
"for,"  he  said,  "he  that  supplieth  this  place 
ought  to  be  a  man  big  and  comely,  stately 
and  well-spoken,  his  voice  great,  his  courage 
majestical,  his  nature  haughty,  and  his  purse 
plentiful  and  heavy."  The  "haughtiness" 
alluded  to  by  Yelverton  may  be  supposed  to 
havQ  meant  loftiness,  rather  than  the  objec- 
tionable quality  now  implied  in  the  word,  and 
the  whole  description  may  be  fairly  applied 
to  the  present  First  Commoner.  He  was 
originally  elected  Speaker  in  1839  on  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  Abercromby,  upon  which 
occasion  he  was  chosen  by  317  votes  against 
200  given  for  Mr.  Goulbum.  Since  that  time 
he  has  been  thrice  reelected  without  oppo- 
sition. When  in  active  politics,  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  voted  for  Short  Parliaments.  Pos- 
sibly hb  experience,  in  the  chair,  of  the  time 
it  takes  to  drill  a  political  recruit  into  a 
practical  statesman,  may  have  induced   the 

ent  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Hampshire 
nanry  to  reconsider  the  question.  To 
bis  ri^ht — and  to  our  young  friend's  left — sit 
the  Ministers  on  the  foremost  bench  in  front 
of  a  huge  table.  That  is  Lord  John  Russell 
with  the  large  hat.  On  one  side  of  him  sits 
Mr.  Gkdstone  in  black,  and  beyond  is  Lord 
Palmerston ;  on  the  other  side  of  him  are  the 
lawyers  and  Sir  James  Graham.  They  are 
backed  by  the  regular  supporters  of  Govern- 
ment. Fronting  them  sit  Her  Majesty's 
Opposition:  Mr.  Disraeli,  bounded  by  Sir 
Jbhn  Pakington  on  this  side  and  Mr.  Walpole 
on  the  other,  forms  the  centre,  and  beyond 
the  latter  gentleman  is  Mr.  Henley.  The 
Conservative  Opposition  fill  the  benches  be- 
hind. Two  gangways  occur,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  House,  and  below  these  and  nearer 
to  Ingenuus,  on  the  Government  side,  sit  the 
Manchester  school,  and,  on  the  front  row,  men 
I  of  some  mark.    The  good  Sir  Robert  Inglis 
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used  to  occupy  one  of  these  seats.  His  suc- 
cessor, Sir  WUliam  Heathcote,  sits  on  one  of 
the  back  rows  opposite,  near  the  Irish  ultra- 
montane party,  of  whom  Mr.  Lucas,  an  Eng- 
lishman, IS  the  only  one  of  any  real  parlia- 
mentary talent.  Some  of  the  Irish  members 
are  below  the  gangway,  on  the  Government 
side  of  the  House — the  0*Connells  for  in- 
stance, and  others.  The  galleries  along  the 
sides  of  the  House  are  for  the  members,  who 
sleep  there  a  good  deal,  and  the  gallery  behind 
the  Speaker  is  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
members  of  the  press.  The  brass  grating 
above  the  reporters'  sanctum  conceals  a  row 
of  very  comfortable  nooks  in  which,  by  favor 
of  the  Serjeant-at-Arms,  ladies  are  placed. 
Little  can  be  seen  of  them,  a  white  hand- 
kerchief or  a  bright  ribbon  just  making  itself 
visible  in  the  gloom,  but  they  can  both  see 
and  hear  very  well ;  and  it  would  be  better  if 
they  confined  themselves  to  these  two  gratifi- 
cations, instead  of  talking  and  laughing  so 
emphatically.  The  putting  them  behind  i^ 
grating,  which  really  excludes  them  from  the 
cham^r,  may  perhaps  be  held  their  justifi- 
cation for  considering  that  they  are  entitled 
to  comport  themselves  as  they  please.  Ladies 
are  admitted  into  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
conduct  themselves  with  a  decorum  which 
proved  that  the  Commons  might  have  ven- 
tured on  a  similar  courtesy. 

Almost  every  member  is  armed  with  a 
document  of  which  he  appears  anxious,  to  be 
rid  as  soon  as  possible.  This  is  the  time  for 
presenting  petitions.  Ingenuus  has  seen  the 
process  of  getting  up  a  petition  in  his  quiet 
country  house,  and  remembers  the  pains  that 
were  bestowed  upon  the  phraseology,  the 
grave  discussitin  whether  it  might  not  seem 
more  respectful  to  the  Commons  to  use  the 
word  "regret"  instead  of  "deplore,"  and  what 
a  struggle  there  was  to  get  the  phrase  "Roman 
Catholic  brethren"  inserted  instead  of  '*  Ro 
man  Catholic  fellow-countrymen,"  and  how 
the  curates  opposed  it  and  the  surgeon  and 
lawyer  supported  it,  and  how,  after  a  long 
squabble,  they  compromised  with  the  "Roman 
Catholic  population  of  these  islands."  How 
beautifully  the  petition  was  engrossed  on 
parchment  by  one  of  Mr.  Pounce's  clerks,  and 
how  solemnly  the  leading  signatures  were 
affixed.  How  Mr.  Hairsplit,  the  retired  and 
serious  attorney,  signed,  but  affixed  a  protest 
that  he  did  so  in  a  sense  only,  and  added  se- 
veral references  to  texts,  that  the  House  of 
Commons  might  look  them  up  and  quite  un< 
derstand  his  motives.  How  Mr.  Quaver,  the 
nervous  gentleman,  signed,  but  immediately 
afterwarcu  wrote  a  long  letter  withdrawing  his 


sijQrnature,  and  ultimately  came  to  the  post- 
omce  to  affix  it  again,  just  as  the  petition  was 
going  away.  And  Ingenuus  recollects,  no 
doubt,  the  rest  of  the  fidgeting,  and  hesita- 
tion, and  self-complacency,  and  pomposity, 
with  which  the  various  other  petitioners,  ac- 
cording to  their  natures,  performed  the  im- 
portant duty,  and  how,  finally,  the  solemn 
document  was  forwarded  to  the  county  mem« 
ber  with  letters,  one  to  his  club,  the  other  to 
his  private  house,  begging  him  instantly  to 
acknowledge  it,  and  to  present  it  the  first 
practicable  moment.  Now  listen,  for  here 
comes  a  petition  which  has  been  prepared 
with  similar  awful  care. 

"  Mr.  Jones,"  cries  the  speaker. 
Up  gets  Mr.  Jones.  "A  petition,  Sir, 
from  the  inhabitants  of  (name  utterly  inau- 
dible) praying  that  the  House  will  (several 
words  utterly  inaudible)  Roman  Catholics." 
And  Mr.  Jones  hurries  up  with  the  docu- 
ment while  the  Speaker  is  putting  the  formal 
question  that  it  do  lie  upon  the  table,  and 
a  clerk  seizes  it  and  rams  it  into  a  carpet-bag, 
and  when  the  ba^  is  quite  full  of  petitions, 
it  b  carried  out  of  the  House ;  and  it  is  our 
firm  belief  that  not  one  member  ever  read 
your  petition,  Ingrenuus,  or  looked  out  one 
of  Mr.  Hairsplit  s  texts,  but  that  it  was 
hurried  up  and  carried  out  in  precisely  the 
same  ignominious  way.  See  how  fast  the 
process  is  going  on,  and  how  the  members 
run  up,  throw  down  their  petitions,  and  run 
back. 

But  this  does  not  prevent  petitions  from 
being  sent  up  by  the  thousand.  Look  into 
the  papers  to-morrow  morning  and  you  will 
see  a  list,  a  column  louj?,  in  which  the  requi- 
sitions of  the  United  Kingdom  are  specified 
with  great  precision.  It  may  be  observed 
that  in  the  inverse  proportion  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  petitionerd  is  the  magnitude  of 
the  demands  they  make.  The  teachers  and 
children  of  the  Primitive  Methodist  (Anglic^, 
Ranters)  Sunday  -  school  of  Aberdwyllen- 
thewyddyll.  North  Wales,  petition  for  the 
abolition  ofHhe  Church  of  England,  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  the  instant  withdrawal  of  our  armies 
from  the  cause  of  the  infidel  Mahometans. 
A  society  called  the  Inherent-Manly  Right- 
Assertion  Association,  meeting  at  the  Free- 
thinkers' Casino,  (dancing  after  debates,) 
Clerkenwell  Green,  submit  a  plan  for  remo- 
delling the  Constitution,  giving  every  man  of 
twenty-one  a  vote,  and  abolishing  all  taxes 
except  on  landed  property.  The  Mechanics' 
Institute  and  Literary  Forum  of  a  Manchester 
suburb  require  a  new  system  of  Municipal 
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CorporatioDs,  of  which  "  skilled  labor"  is  to 
be  the  basis,  and  which  shall  furnish  every 
man  with  such  a  trade  as  he  may  select,  buy 
him  tools,  and  advance  him  capital  to  begin 
with.  It  will  be  admitted  that  the  persons 
who  thus  "humbly  pray  the  honorable 
House"  receive  no  great  injustice  at  its 
bands.  Then  again  it  has  been  of  late  years 
the  fashion  to  estimate  the  feeling  of  the 
country  by  the  number  of  petitions  and  sig- 
natures, instead  of  weighing  the  character, 
education,  and  position  of  the  petitioners ; 
consequently  it  is  a  point,  when  a  political 
battle  is  being  fought,  to  bring  up  these  doc- 
uments by  hundreds,  and  members  may  be 
seen  rising  with  large  bundles.  ''I  have. 
Sir,  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  petitions 
from  parishes  in  Yorkshire  against  the  pro- 
posed —  tax ;"  or  one  of  enormous  bulk 
will  be  heaved  up :  **A  petition.  Sir,  with 
17,191  signatures,  from  inhabitants  of  the 
manufacturing  districts,  against  compulsory 
vaccination."  For  the  B^form  Bill  of  the 
present  year  there  were  eleven  petitions,  of 
which  ybwr  only  were  absolutely  in  favor  of 
a  measure  so  much  demanded  by  the  nation. 
As  to  the  miscellaneous  subjects  in  which 
the  aid  of  Parliament  is  prayed,  the  list  of 
a  single  night's  petitions  shows  that  the  cel- 
ebrated simile  of  the  elephant's  trunk,  that 
can  pick  up  a  pin  or  root  up  an  oak,  pre- 
cisely indicates  the  popular  notion  of  the 
powers  of  the  House  of  Commons.  On  the 
self-same  night  it  is  prayed  to  against  church- 
rates,  against  poor-rates,  against  highway- 
rates,  agamst  direct  taxes,  against  indirect 
taxes,  against  the  police,  against  interments 
in  towns,  against  the  closing  of  burial- 
erounds,  against  public  houses,  against  the 
licensing  system,  against  explosions  in  mines, 
against  Temple  Bar,  against  paper  duties, 
agamst  the  war  with  Russia,  against  Lord 
Aberdeen,  against  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
against  tenants  having  to  pay  rent  in  Ireland, 
against  keeping  Sunday,  against  working 
over- hours;  that  the  master  of  Killybol- 
scoyne  workhouse  may  be  discharged ;  that 
the  British  Museum  may  be  open  seven  days 
in  the  week  ;  that  the  classics  be  no  longer 
taught  in  public  schools ;  that  the  brewers 
may  be  deprived  of  their  monopoly ;  that 
Britbh  and  not  foreign  music  may  be  per- 
formed at  Her  Majesty's  dinner-parties; 
that  third-class  railway  carriages  may  be 
made  as  luxurious  as  first-class ;  that  primo- 
geniture may  be  abolished ;  tha(  a  man  may 
be  at  liberty  to  marry  his  grandmother ;  and 
that  no  person  shall  be  hanged  under  any 
circumstances  whatever. 


Ingenuus  will  probably  ask  how  this  list 
is  obtained,  for  he  finds  that  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  hear  what  is  said  at  the  presenta- 
tion, and  he  sees  that  the  reporters  are  talk- 
ing to  one  .another,  and,  apparently,  taking 
few  notes,  or  none.  They  are  saved  this 
trouble  by  an  oflScer  of  the  House,  who  ob- 
tains from  any  member  who  desires  that  it 
should  be  known  that  he  has  discharged  his 
trust,  a  memorandum  of  his  name,  that  of 
the  petitioning  locality,  and  the  purport  of 
the  prayer.  The  list  thus  made  out  is 
handed  to  the  leading  newspapers. 

But  now  comes  a  more  stirring  time. 
Questions  are  to  be  asked,  and  the  Ministers 
are  to  answer  them.  There  is  a  certain  do- 
cument, colled  "the  paper,"  which  is  in 
everyone's  hand,  and  which  is  the  programme 
of  the  business  of  the  evening — ^a  parlia- 
mentary play-bill.  Jt  is  printed  every  day, 
and  retains  the  Latin  heading,  **Satumi^  29 
die  Aprilis,  1844,"  supposing  that  such  Sat- 
urday were  the  day  of  sitting.  Saturdays, 
however,  are  seldom  invaded  until  late  in  the 
session.  On  this  paper,  after  the  orders  of 
the  day,  comes  a  list  of  questions  of  some 
such  description  as  the  following : 

Mr.  Lucas.  To  ask  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  whether  he  has  heard  the  report 
that  a  midshipman  of  H.  M.  S.  Roarer,  off 
the  West  India  coast,  remarked  to  a  com- 
panion that  the  image  of  the  Virgin  in  one 
of  the  Catholic  churches  at  the  Havana  re- 
minded him  of  the  black  doll  over  a  marine 
store-shop,  and  whether  such  midshipman  is 
still  retained  in  Her  Majesty's  service. 

Mr.  Williams.  To  ask  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  whether  the  sums  of  money 
which  he  is  perpetually  advertising  as  re- 
ceipts from  Tender  Consciences  are  really 
received,  and  if  so,  what  is  done  with  the 
money ;  and  whether  any  instructions  are 
given  to  the  police  to  trace  the  senders,  who, 
having  obviously  long  pursued  a  dishonest 
career,  seek  to  quiet  their  self-reproaches  by 
such  reimbursements. 

Mr.  F.  French.  To  ask  Lord  John  Russell 
whether  he  has  any  objection  to  explain  to 
the  House  the  whole  designs  of  our  Govern- 
ment in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  to  pro- 
duce, copies  of  all  the  secret  instructions 
given  to  our  commanders. 

But  all  the  questions  are  not  placed  upon 
the  paper.  Of  some  the  interrogator  grveg 
private  notice  to  the  minister  whom  he  d^ 
signs  to  question,  and  others  are  asked  with- 
out notice,  either  on  the  ground  that  the 
events  occasioning  them  (as  the  arrival  of 
tidings  of  a  battle)  have  only  just  occurred. 
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or  in  the  hope  that  no  preparatory  noUce  will 
be  required.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  the  form  of  the  answer  depends  at  least 
as  much  on  the  character  of  the  respondent 
as  upon  the  nature  of  the  subject.  As  re- 
gards the  present  Cabinet,  the  difference  is 
considerable.  Even  if  Lord  John  Russell 
intends  to  reply  to  the  question  at  all,  he 
usually  speaks  in  rather  an  under-voice,  and 
is  moving  from  the  table  to  sit  down  before 
he  has  quite  done,  by  which  means  his  last 
words  are  often  lost.  With  attention,  how- 
ever, and  if  not  very  far  off,  you  can  make 
out  his  meaning  ;  but  if  it  is  a  case  in  which 
he  does  not  particularly  care  about  being 
heard  and  reported,  the  articulation  is  most 
artistically  confused^  As  a  rule,  and  unless 
the  proposed  question  be  a  means  of  ena- 
bling the  Government  to  state  what  it  wishes 
should  beknown,Lord  John  Russell,  doubtless 
without  intending  it,  contrives  to  convey  the 
impression  that  the  interrogating  a  Minister 
of  the  Crown  is,  after  all,  rather  taking 
a  liberty.  Not  so  Lord  Palmerston.  He 
springs  to  his  feet,  as  if  quite  glad  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  satisfying  so  very  reasona- 
ble a  curiosity  as  that  of  the  honorable  mem- 
ber who  has  asked  the  question.  He  then 
states  the  matter  in  bis  own  way,  makes  the 
House  feel  that  every  thing  is  quite  right,  or 
if  otherwise,  that  it  is  not  Lord  Palmerston's 
fault,  and  adroitly  seasons  the  explanation 
with  some  jocose  but  good-natured  allusion 
to  the  querist,  which  calls  up  a  laugh.  No 
man,  however,  can  give,  upon  a  serious  ques- 
tion, a  better  weighed  or  manlier  reply  than 
the  Home  Secretary;  but  he  well  under- 
stands the  art  of  silencing  those  whom  his 
fnend  Mr.  Canning  used  to  call  the  yelpers. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  grave 
eaougb.  He  poises  himself  upon  the  green 
box,  and  pomts  his  finger,  as  one  who  is  not 
going  to  let  you  off  until  you  quite  under- 
stand the  subject,  and  then  he  explains  it  to 
you  at  such  length,  and  with  such  a  eopia 
verborum,  that  you  feel  quite  ashamed  of  the 
unreasonable  trouble  you  have  given  to  a 
man  who  has  so  much  else  to  attend  to.  He 
presents  you  with  such  an  elaborate  essay  on 
the  matter,  looking  at  it  in  various  lights, 
and  analyidng  its  various  bearings,  doing  it 
withal  in  so  pleasant  a  voice  and  with  so 
gentlemanly  a  manner,  that  yon  receive  the 
address  as  a  personal  compliment.  His  an- 
swers contrast  a  good  deal  with  those  of 
Lord  Palmerston.  Supposmg  each  minister 
were  asked  what  day  the  session  would  be 
oter,  the  Viscount  would  reply  that  it  was 
tiie  intention  of  Her  Majesty  to  close  the 
session  on  the  18th  of  August.    Mr.  Glad- 


stone would  possibly  premise  that  inasmuch 
as  it  was  for  Her  Majesty  to  decide  upon  the 
day  which  would  be  most  acceptable  to  her- 
self, it  was  scarcely  compatible  with  parlia- 
mentary etiquette  to  ask  her  mimsters  to 
anticipate  such  decision  ;  but  presuming  that 
he  quite  understood  th0  purport  of  the  right 
honorable  gentleman's  question,  of  which  he 
was  not  entirely  assured,  the  completion  of 
the  duties  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
the  formal  termination  of  the  sitting  of  the 
Legislature,  being  two  distinct  thmgs,  he 
would  say  that  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  had 
represented  to  the  Queen  that  the  former 
would  probably  be  accomplished  about  the 
18th  of  August,  and  that  such  day  would  not 
be  unfavorable  for  the  latter,  and  therefore,  if 
the  Sovereign  should  be  pleasexl  to  ratify  that 
view  of  the  case,  the  day  he  had  named 
would  probably  be  that  inquired  after  by  the 
right  honorable  gentleman.  Sir  James  Gra- 
ham's long  experience  and  shrewd  practical 
habit  of  mind  enable  him  to  ffive  one  of  the 
best  answers  which  b  heard  m  Parliament ; 
but  the  low  voice  in  which  he  usually  replies 
prevents  the  House  from  having  the  full  ad- 
vantage of  his  information.  The  lay  answers 
of  the  Cabinet  are  given  by  the  Attorney- 
General  with  promptness  and  clearness,  and 
by  the  Solicitor- General  with  more  elabora* 
tion,  and  with  a  precision  most  acceptable  in 
print,  but  marred  into  apparent  peaantry  to 
the  ear  by  the  singular  delivery  of  this  ac- 
complished lawyer. 

Petitions  and  questions  having  been  dis- 
posed of,  and  notices  of  motion  given — that 
is,  members  having  announced  that  iOn  a  cer* 
tain  day  they  intend  to  move  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill,  or  for  the  appointment  of  a 
committee,  or  that  a  certain  resolution  be 
agreed  to — what  comes  next?  This  is  a 
Government  night,  which  means  that  the 
business  of  the  nation,  as  administered  by 
the  Government,  is  discussed  before  private 
members  are  entitled  to  be  heard.  The 
difference  is  enormous.  For  example,  on 
Tuesday,  which  was  not  such  a  night,  and 
private  members  had  a  right  to  l^gin  the 
evening  with  their  own  subjects  in  the  order 
in  which  they  stood  on  the  paper  for  that 
Dies  Martis^  a  melancholy  event  dccurred. 
Two  liberal  members,  both  patriots  of  great 
merit,  and  both  dreadfuH  bores,  had  motiona 
on  the  paper.  The  subjects  were  very  im- 
portant, Ingenuos  would  have  felt  that  out 
of  the  664  jnembers  of  the  House^  at  least 
650  should  haye  attended,  and  if  the  other 
four  were  HI,  they  should  have  sent  medical 
certificates. 

1.  Mr.  Prosen    To  call  the  attention  of 
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the  House  to  the  want  of  edacatiooal  pro- 
fision  for  the  humbler  classes. 

2,  Mr.  Drouer.  To  e4ll  the  attentton  of 
the  House  to  the  dircumstances  attending  the 
arrest  of  a  Jew  pedlar,  called  Moses  Shob- 
bus,  who  on  the  27  th  of  Miftrch  last  was 
taken  into  custody  at  Ditchford  fair  while 
pursuing  His  regular  and  licensed  business, 
and  who  was  committed  by  Ool.  Baffy  and 
.the  Rev.  Peter  Brown,  magistrates,  to  the 
county  jail  on  a  charge  of  embezzlement,  of 
'which  he  hits  been  ascertained  to  be  inno- 
cent. 

To  constitute  a  House,  there  must  be 
forty  members  present,  including  the  Speak- 
er; and  when  he  took  his  chair  at  four  o'clock, 
and  began  counting  with  his  three-cornered 
hat,  there  were  but  twenty-three.  It  is  even 
said  that  members  who  had  come  down  to 
-the  House  had  not  only  refused  to  go  in 
themsebres,  but  had  prevented  others  from 
entering  until  the  counting  was  over.  At 
least  so  Mr.  Proser  asserted,  when  on  ano- 
ther night  he  adverted  with  patriotic  wrath 
to  the  subject,  and  desired  that  Government 
would  give  him  one  of  their  own  nights  for 
his  discourse,  m  proposition  which  was  very 
unfavorably  received.  It  may  be  well  to  add 
that  undue  blame  must  not  attach  to  Parlia- 
ment for  this  and  similar  occurrences.  It 
was  felt  that  Mr.  Proser  was  of  all  men  the 
most  unfitted  to  deal  usefully  with  a  great 
subject ;  it  was  known  that  he  had  taken  it 
op  for  the  sake  of  promoting  his  own  repu- 
tation, and  it'  was  foreseen  that  after  a  couple 
of  hours  or  more  of  dreariness,  citations 
..from  blue-books,  and  common- place  oratory, 
Mr.  Proser  wotild  have  sat  down,  and  been 
told  by  a  member  of  the  Mmistry  that  his 

good  Intentions  were  appreciated,  and  that 
le  facts  he  stated  were  admitted,  but  that 
the  subject  must  be  dealt  with  by  Govern- 
ment, and  not  by  a  private  member.  These 
considerations  it  might  be  felt  justified  the 
no-hduse  as  regarded  Mr.  Proser ;  but  how 
654  members,  less  23,  could  stay  away  when 
snch  a  case  as  that  of  Moses  Shobbus  called 
for  their  indignation,  Ingenuus  must  discover 
ibr  himself. 

There  is  no  fear  of  such  a  catastrophe 
t6-night,  for  it  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  Govern- 
ment: night,  and  the  Secretary  to  the  Trea- 
sury, that  restless,  pleasant-looking  person, 
who  is  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  (his 
appearance  hjts  reminded  somebody  of  Napo- 
leon, with  a  tight  boot  on  his  niind,)  has 
seen  to  his  duty.  *^  The  clerk  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  read  the  orders  of  the  day,"  says 
Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre*    Supposfaig  it  were  pos- 


sible to  "  take"  them  all,  there  would  be  a 
goodly  night's  work  before  us  ;  but  the  fact 
IS,  that  the  time  will  be  almost  exclusively 
occupied  with  a  discussion  on  the  second : 

1.  Ways  and  Means. 

2.  Criminals*   Enfranchisement  Bill. 

Second  reading. 
The  homely-sounding  phrase,  *^  Ways  and 
Means,"  which  is  the  first  item  in  the  list, 
implies  the  machinery  by  which  the  funds 
are  raised  for  meeting  the  national  expendi- 
ture. In  a  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  makes  his 
proposals  for  taxation,  and  when  the  Com- 
mittee has  agreed  to  resolutions  in  favor  of 
his  propositions,  they  are  re-cast,  as  bills, 
and  are  regularly  passed  by  both  Houses, 
the  hereditary  legislature  having  the  right 
to  throw  them  out  altogether,  but  not  to 
alter  them.  This  committee  is  frequently 
the  arena  of  a  grand  battle,  but  to-night  it 
will  not  occupy  more  than  five  minutes,  a 
merely  formal  vote  being  taken.  Mr.  Hume, 
however,  interrupts,  in  order  to  ask  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  whether  he 
has  introduced  his  promised  alteration  as  to 
certain  drawbacks,  and  the  Chancellor  cour- 
teously assures  him  that  the  subject  has  not 
been  forgotten,  but  that  some  technical  diffi- 
culty has  prevented  the  blanks  from  being  as 
yet  filled  up.  Mr.  Hume  complains  that 
this  is  really  sadly  irregular — here  is  another 
stage  passed  through,  and  nobody  knows 
what  he  is  voting — but,  though  disapproving, 
allows  the  matter  to  pass.  The  gentleman 
m  wig  and  gown  comes  round  to  the  front  of 
the  table,  lifts  up  the  mace,  and  restores  it 
to  its  place ;  for  when  the  House  is  in  Com- 
mittee the  mace  is  off  the  table,  but  when 
the  Speaker  resumes  his  chair,  the  emblem 
of  dignity  is  again  laid  before  him.  But 
perhaps  the  most  amusing  ceremony  in  which 
'*  the  Bauble"  figures  is  when  a  Master  in 
Chancery  comes  with  a  message  from  the 
Lords.  The  Serjeant-at-Arms  goes  reve- 
rently up  to  the  Speaker  and  announces  the 
fact,  and  the  Speaker  kindly  lends  him  the 
mace,  that  he  may  receive  the  Master  in  a 
more  imposing  manner.  Armed  with — al- 
most staggering  under — the  gilded  load,  the 
Serjeant  walks  down  the  House  to  fetch  the 
Master.  The  pair  form  in  line,  and  come 
marching  up  to  the  table,  the  Master  being 
more  splendid  in  r^ard  to  costume,  but  the 
Serjeant  borrowing  the  reflected  glory  of  the 
mace.    They  bow  at  various  stages  of  the 

i'oumey,  and  the  Master,  having  arrived,  de- 
ivers  the  message  of  the  Lords,  the  Serjeant 
standing  by  him  with  his  grand  weapon,  and 
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looking  as  if  he  were  ready  to  castigate  him 
on  the  spot  if  he  should  show  any  lack  of 
reverence.  Then  they  retreat,  pari  passu, 
bowing  wheDOver  it  occurs  to  them,  and  in 
this  retrograde  movement  the  Serjeant  has 
an  advantage,  his  legs  heing  unincumhered, 
whereas  the  heels  of  the  other  are  in  chan- 
cery, and  his  gown  is  traitorous.  However, 
we  have  never  seen  a  Master  fall  down,  and 
perhaps  the  dexterity  of  the  official  is  due 
to  long  rehearsals.  Finally,  the  Serjeant 
having  seen  hb  companion  back  to  the  bar, 
comes  up  again  with  more  reverences  to  re- 
turn the  Speaker  his  mace,  and  then  bows 
himself  back  to  his  own  chair,  after  these 
six  promenades.  Strangers  do  not  always 
look  respectfully  upon  this  ceremonial,  but 
nothing  is  so  wholesome  as  etiquette  between 
neighbors. 

But  now  comes  the  real  battle  of  the  eve- 
ning. The  second  reading  of  the  Criminals' 
Enfranchisement  Bill  is  called.  The  process 
of  considering  an  act  of  parliament  is  this : 
The  measure,  if  an  important  Government 
one,  is  probably  recommended,  either  speci- 
fically or  by  implication,  in  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne.  Early  in  the  session  the  leader 
of  the  House  usually  announces  the  order  in 
which  the  propositions  will  be  introduced. 
He  mentions  tnat  on  a  certain  day  he  shall 
move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  confer- 
ring the  electoral  franchise  on  certain  crimi- 
nals. A  hear,  hear,  usually  follows  from  his 
own  side  of  the  House,  echoed  by  another 
from  the  opposition  in  a  tone  which  intimates 
that  there  will  be  something  to  say  against 
the  measure.  The  notice  duly  appears  in 
the  paper,  and  on  the  appointed  night  the 
Minister  explains  the  nature  of  his  bill. 
Unless  a  very  important  principle  is  involved 
in  the  measure,  and  one  which  is  patent  at 
first  glance,  it  is  usual,  after  a  brief  discus- 
sion, which  almost  takes  on  the  part  of  the 
opposition  the  nature  of  a  provisional  pro- 
test, to  allow  the  bill  to  be  introduced.  But 
there  are  frequent  and  significant  exceptions 
to  this  rule.  Supposing,  however,  that,  as 
in  the  present  case,  the  bill  was  duly  intro- 
duced and  read  a  first  time,  {that  reading 
being  a  form,)  the  question  was  fought  out 
upon  the  second  reading.  It  may  be  conve- 
nient to  add  here,  that  if  the  second  reading 
be  earned,  the  bill  is  subsequently  discussed 
in  committee,  clause  by  clause,  and  this  pro- 
cess frequently  occupies  many  sittings,  any 
member  being  at  liberty  to  propose  amend- 
ments,—debates  and  divisions  often  taking 
place  on  each.  Sometimes  those  who  could 
not  defeat  a  measure  on  the  second  reading, 


succeed  in  so  modifying  it  in  committee,  as 
to  deprive  it  of  much  of  its  original  and,  to 
them,  objectionable  character.  The  bill  is 
printed  in  a  form  which  a6fords  every  assist- 
ance for  reference.  Not  only  the  pages  and 
clauses,  but  the  lines  being  numbered  at  in- 
tervals, like  those  of  a  clasdc  poet,  and  a 
synopsis  being  prefixed  as  an  index,  it  is  not 
difficult  for  a  legislator  of  ordinary  intelli- 
gence and  power  of  attention  to  know  what 
IS  going  on  in  committee.  Nevertheless, 
blunders  do  occur,  and  members  rise  and 
proceed  to  discuss  clauses  which,  as  they 
are  presently  informed  with  some  good-na- 
tured tartness  by  their  chairman,  have  been 
agreed  to  already,  or  have  not  been  reached. 
Finally,  the  bill  gets  through  committee,  it 
is  ^*  reported'*  with  amendments  to  the  Speak- 
er, it  is  **  considered,  as  amended,*'  and,  if 
the  House  agrees  to  the  measure  as  thus  al- 
tered, it  is  set  down  for  a  third  reading.  It 
is  even  now  open  to  fresh  alterations;  but 
supposing  that  it  is  at  length  deemed  a  per- 
fect piece  of  parlinmentary  workmanship,  or 
those  who  are  still  dissatisfied  despair  of  fur- 
ther improvement,  the  question  is  put "  that 
the  bill  do  pass.''  It  has  then  to  be  chris- 
tened, and  we  have  heard  disputes  among 
the  sponsors,  some  declaring  that  the  originfu 
name  ought  to  be  retained,  and  some  assert- 
ing that  the  nature  of  the  measure  has  been 
so  totally  changed  that  in  common  consist- 
ency it  must  have  a  new  title.  When  tbe 
bill  is  named,  the  House  of  Commons  has 
done  with  it.  As  we  are  reminded  by  Mr. 
Dod,  (the  author  of  the  trim  and  accurate 
little  volume  which,  re^dited  year  by  year, 
has  been  the  Parliamentary  Hand-book  since 
the  Reform  Bill  Lord  John  did  pass,)  there 
may  be  seven  divisions  taken  on  a  bill,  exclu- 
sively of  divisions  on  the  question  what  days 
the  bill  should  be  discussed,  and  on  questions 
of  adjournment  of  debate,  and  exclusively  also 
of  proceedings  in  committee  and  on  amend- 
ments. These  seven  epochs  in  the  life  of  a  law 
are,  Ist,  on  the  second  reading;  2d,  that 
the  bill  be  committed ;  Sd,  that  the  report 
of  the  committee  be  received ;  or  4th,  that 
the  bill  be  recommitted ;  5  th,  that  it  be  read 
a  third  time;  6th,  that  it  do  pass;  7th,  on 
the  title.  This  list  excludes  the  possible  di- 
vision on  the  very  first  stage,  when,  as  we 
have  said,  the  bill  may  be  eliminated,  or 
thrust  away  from  the  parliamentary  thresh- 
old. 

The  Criminals'  Enfranchisement  Bill,  for 
giving  votes  in  parliamentary  elections  to 
certain  convicts,  is  a  scheme  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  meeting  a  demand  which  has  been 
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rtiher  clamorously  urged  bj  some  of  its 
supporters ;  and  although  the  Ministry  may 
not  expect  or  even  desire  to  pass  the  mea- 
sure, they  must  at  least  go  through  the 
necessary  formalities.  It  may  be  regarded 
as  a  type  of  a  genus  of  propositions  on 
which  the  course  of  Parliament  is  usually 
similar.  An  habitui  could  almost  improvise 
the  debate  which  will  take  place  ;  and  not- 
withstanding that  we  select  an  extreme  and 
fictitious  case,  we  believe  that  those  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  listen  to  the  dis- 
cussions in  the  Commons  will  not  the  less 
readily  recognize  that  it  is  no  inaccurate  epi- 
tome of  the  hackneyed  style  of  argument 
which  is  reproduced  session  after  session  by 
some  of  the  standing  speakers  of  the  House. 
The  debate  will  therefore  be  a  bore  to  old 
members,  but  to  the  new  men  it  will  be  im- 
proving, as  showing  how  easily  and  plausibly 
almost  any  thing  can  be  opposed  or  supported 
by  trained  advocates. 

The  leader  of  the  House — he  happens  at 
this  time  to  be  a  Whig  nobleman,  with  an 
historical  name— on  hearing  the  order  of  the 
day,  merely  moves  that  the  bill  be  read  a 
second  time.  He  makes  no  speech  now,  but 
reserves  himself  for  the  reply.  The  question 
b  put,  and  an  opposition  speaker  rises  to 
begin  the  debate.  The  Speaker  calls  to  him 
by  name.  It  is  Sir  Frederic  Thesiger,  who 
has  put  on  the  paper  a  notice,  that  on  the 
second  reading  of  this  bill  being  moved, 
he  shall  move  as  an  amendment  that  it  be 
read  a  second  time  that  day  six  months. 
His  seat  is  in  the  front  opposition  row — he 
was  Lord  Derby's  Attorney- General — and  he 
moors  himself  to  one  of  the  two  green  buoys 
which  lie  ri^ht  and  left  of  the  Speaker,  and 
which  are  full  of  Testaments,  and  cards  on 
which  the  Members'  oaths  are  printed.  The 
lawyers  usually  speak  well,  but  they  all 
speak  too  long,  the  common  law  being,  how- 
ever, less  prolix  than  the  Chancery.  Sir 
Frederic  is  an  able  and  a  fluent  advocate, 
who  does  full  justice  to  his  brief;  but  though 
he  is  by  no  means  one  of  the  most  lengthy, 
and  though  his  impressive  manner  prevents 
his  losing  your  attention,  he  would  be  more 
effective  if  he  condensed  his  speeches.  He 
is  now  delivering  a  damaging  address,  hack- 
ing the  bill  to  pieces  in  a  merciless  manner, 
and  urging  against  it  the  slight  objections — 
first,  that  it  is  utterly  unconstitutional ;  sec- 
ondly, that  it  is  inconsistent  with  other  legis- 
lation ;  thirdly,  that  it  is  exceedingly  absurd ; 
and  lastly,  that  it  cannot  possibly  work. 
There  is  a  great  appearance  of  earnestness 
about  him,  and  he  seems  most  desirous  to 


convince  the  author  of  the  bill  (the  noble 
lordy*'  with  a  curious  emphasis  on  the  noun) 
of  its  extreme  badness.  When  he  sits  down, 
he  has  forestalled  and  exhausted  most  of  the 
objections  which  subsequent  speakers  will 
take  to  the  bill,  and  refuted  by  anticipation 
not  a  few  of  the  pleas  in  its  favor.  As  soon 
as  he  has  done,  (and  he  has  been  speaking 
nearly  two  hours,)  the  members  wait  to  hear 
who  comes  next,  and  finding  that  a  gentle- 
man of  very  enduring  powers  of  talk  gets  up 
on  the  Ministerial  side,  there  is  a  simultaneous 
uprising  and  departure,  and  the  House,  in 
which  there  were  just  before  three  hundred 
and  fifty  members,  now  contains  perhaps 
sixty.  The  Conservative  benches  are  nearly 
deserted,  most  of  the  Irishmen  are  gone,  and 
a  large  number  of  the  supporters  of  Govern- 
ment. The  only  part  of  the  House  which 
shows  any  thing  like  a  cluster  of  members  is 
behind  the  bench  where  the  Administration 
sits,  or  rather  sat,  for  the  Ministers  have  also 
departed,  except  two,  who  mount  guard. 
Where  are  they  all  gone?  Gone  for  that 
which  the  ingenious  Dr.  Doran  contends  de- 
rived its  name  from  a  corruption  of  the 
words  indicating  the  time  at  which  in  old 
Norman  days  it  was  taken — Dinner,  or  diX" 
ieme  keure.  All  thoee  carriages,  and  cabs, 
and  broughams,  and  glistening  steeds,  that 
waited  in  compact  array  in  Palace  Yard,  are 
hurrying  awav  with  legislators;  some  has- 
tening to  their  homes,  some  to  the  clubs. 
There  are  refectories  too  in  the  House  itself, 
where  the  wme  is  better  than  the  cookery, 
and  wires  laid  to  all  the  important  parts  of 
the  building  will  warn  you,  should  your 
party  need  your  presence  as  a  talker  or  a 
voter. 

But  the  member  who  has  got  up  to  an- 
swer Sir  Frederic,  and  who  enacts  what  is 
irreverently  called  '*  dinner-bell,"  bears  this 
rudeness  on  the  part  of  the  Honse  so  pa- 
tiently, waits  so  composedly  until  the  noise 
of  departing  members  is  over,  and  then  ad- 
dresses himself  to  his  work  so  prosily,  that 
it  would  be  unkind  to  name  him.  He  sends 
up  a  glance  at  intervals  to  the  representa- 
tives of  the  press,  but  they  know  better  than 
to  give  him  more  than  about  a  couple  of  lines 
every  ten  minutes ;  and  you  may  now  and 
then  see  a  reporter,  when  relieved  by  his 
colleague,  give  the  latter  a  congratulatory 
nod  as  he  takes  his  seat,  to  hint  that  the 
duties  of  the  moment  are  not  very  heavy. 
This  speaker,  who  commenced  about  hau- 
past  seven,  proses  on  until  a  quarter  to  nine. 
The  Speaker  selects  an  opposition  bore  to 
follow,  for  the  breed  is  plentiful ;  and  some 
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of  the  class  have  made  a  hasty  dinner,  and 
come  back,  in  the  hopes  of  getting  a  hearing 
while  the  great-guns  are  away.  Two  or. 
three  speakers  of  no  great  mark  thus  draggle, 
on  the  debate  till  ten  o'clock. 

The  House,  which  met  in  a  blazing  after- 
noon, has  sat  out  the  sun,  and  the  chamber 
was  in  a  pleasani  demijour^  just  light  enough 
to  be  comfortable  to  the  eyes,  when  one  of 
the  bores  b^an  to  read  documents ;  but  as 
he  was  reading  the  paper  very  badly,  the 
Speaker  took  compassion  on  him,  and  the 
faintest  little  tingle  of  a  bell  was  heard. 
Before  its  sound  had  ceased,  the  House  was 
filled  with  the  pleasantest  artificial  light  in 
the  world.  The  flat  central  portion  of  the 
large  ceiling  was  removed  by  the  last  ex- 
perimentalists on  the  lighting  of  the  apart- 
ment, and  its  place  supplied  with  those  sixty- 
four  squares  of  ground-glass,  slightly  painted 
with  the  floral  ornaments  which  decorate  the 
rest  of  the  roof.  Above  this  is  a  system  of 
Bude  lights  which  kindle  up  in  a  moment, 
and  thus,  although  not  a  lamp  or  a  spark  of 
fire  is  seen,  there  is  sent  down  a  supply  of 
cool,  mild,  soft  light,  very  comforting  to  the 
eyes  of  sexagenarians.  There  is  another 
device  which  escapes  general  notice.  The 
light  we  have  mentioned,  being  above  the 
roof,  does  not  illuminate  it;  but  several 
carved  and  adorned  pendants,  which  hang 
down  from  the  ceiling,  bear  bright  lights, 

Suite  invisible  to  the  House,  and  throw  up 
leir  flame  upon  the  painted  roof,  that  would 
otherwise  be  in  gloom.  If  Parliaments 
should  exist  a  hundred  years,  we  disbelieve, 
making  all  reverent  allowance  for  the  march 
of  improvement,  that  the  House  of  Commons 
will  be  better  lighted  in  1954  than  it  is  in 
1864 ;  and,  we  having  sat  in  that  chamber 
through  hundreds  of  weary  nights,  our  gra- 
titude for  the  present  system  may  be  accepted 
as  a  testimony  to  its  naeiit. 

Ten  o'clock,  and  no  one,  except  the  bores, 
has  followed  the  distinguished  advocate. 
We  may  make  an  exception  in  favor  of  a 
middle-aged  gentleman,  but  a  very  yoi)ng 
member,  who  has  delivered  his  maiden 
speech,  and  managed  to  setUe  his  rank  in 
the  senate  for  the  rest  of  his  legislatorial  life. 
He  is  a  dull,  good  sort  of  tradesmen,  who 
was  making  his  fortune  by  honest,  plodding 
industry,  when  somebody  was  inconsiderate 
enough  to  die  and  leave  him  a  legacy  ;  and, 
being  much  respected  in  his  native  borough, 
he  has  managed  to  get  himself  returned. 
He  has  put  on  a  very  fine  waistcoat,  and  has 
learned  his  speech  very  perfectly,  especially 
he  introductory  sentence,  in  which  he  states 


that  he  had  no  intention  of  addressing  the 
House  that  evening,  but  feels  it  his  duty  to 
his  constituents  to  answer  the  remarks  of  the 
preceding  speaker,  a  promise  which  he  does 
not  attempt  to  keep.  The  studied  para- 
graphs come  out  very  rollingly  and  neatly 
up  to  a  certain  point,  when  his  memory  fails 
him,  (he  bitterly  remembers  how,  rehearsing 
before  the  glass,  he  always  broke  down  at 
that  fine  image  of  the  onward  wave  of  en- 
lightenment sweeping  bigotry  into  the  vortex 
of  forgetfulness,)  and  he  besins  to  stammer 
and  pause,  llie  House,  witn  the  instinct  of 
gentlemen,  give  a  cheer  to  the  struggling 
man;  but  this  kindness  flusters  him  the 
more — he  looks  helpless,  and  then  he  ner- 
vosly  extracts  a  small  paper  from  his  pocket, 
and  standing  sideways,  looks  at  it  stealthily. 
He  is  too  much  agitated,  however,  to  recover 
his  lost  clue :  a  few  more  sentences  begun 
and  not  ended,  and  he  **  will  not  intrude  any 
longer  upon  the  attention  of  the  House.'' 
Another  slight,  encouraging  cheer,  and  he  aits 
down  very  hot,  and  begins  energetically  to 
explain  to  the  honorable  members  right  and 
left  what  he  mtended  to  say,  and  how  he 
came  to  forget ;  and,  having  thus  consoled 
them,  he  rushes  out  of  the  House  in  much 
discomfort.  He  fully  expects  that  a  failure 
which  seemed  so  drcNsulful  to  himself  will  be 
eagerly  pounced  upon  by  everybody  else, 
and  half  fears  to  open  his  newspaper  next 
morning,  lest  he  should  find  the  leader  begin- 
ning, **0f  all  the  ridiculous  exhibitions  of 
imbecility  which  the  House  of  Commons 
have  ever  witnessed^  last  night  afibrded,"  &c. 
But  he  is  not  assailed  by  the  editor ;  and  it 
is  with  a  grateful  heart  that  he  reads  in  the 
reporting  column,  that  Mr.  Boggle  briefly 
supported  the  second  reading  of  the  bill. 
All  maiden  speeches  are  not  like  this ;  and 
few  things  are  more  pleasant  than  to  hear 
the  young  inheritor  of  a  distikiguished  name 
show  himself  wotthy  of  it,  by  a  modest  but 
spirited  inauguration  of  his  parliamentanr 
career,  or  to  listen  to  an  earnest,  practical, 
self-made  senator,  who  rises  for  the  first  time, 
and,  believing  that  he  is  talking  on  serious 
business  to  serious  men,  discards  the  idea  of 
speech-making,  and  delivers  his  opinion  as 
coolly  and  rationally  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  be  would  have  done  to  his  Board  of 
Directors  or  commercial  associates. 

But  the  House  has  filled  up  again,  the 
curtains  are  drawn,  the  much  -  enduring 
Speaker  has  taken  his  few  mmutes  of  re- 
freshment, strangers  have  stretched  their 
legs,  and  wondered  to  whom  the  right  hon- 
orable gentleman  called  on  leaving  the  chair ; 
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a  doubt  now  solved  by  bis  invitiDff  Mr.  Henry 
Drummond  to  rise.  Tbe  fine  bsad  bead  and 
intellectual  features  of  tbat  eccentric  speaker 
are  seen  to  advantage,  as  be  occupies  a  cor- 
ner of  tbe  front  bencb,  below  tbe  Ministerial 
gang  way »  and  he  steps  forward  upon  tbe 
oor.  The  House  always  listens  to  him,  for 
they  are  sure  of  something  quaint  and  amus- 
ing, and  are  almost  equally  sure  of  something 
which  will  hit  very  bard.  He  has  not  much 
to  say  about  the  Criminals'  Enfranchisement 
Bill — it  is  all  a  part  of  the  modern  system  of 
taking  thought  for  scoimdrels,  instead  of 
against  them,  as  our  ancestors  used  to  do ; 
but  he  wishes  to  know  why  the  proposed 
enfranchisement  is  restricted  to  those  who 
have  been  guilty  of  oflfences  against  property  ? 
Why  is  not  the  right  of  voting  given  to  those 
who  have  committed  crimes  against  the  per- 
son? Does  the  noble  lord,  the  victim  of 
Manchester,  mean  to  say  that  Mammon  is 
more  sacred  than  human  life  ?  And  down 
sits  Mr.  Drummond,  with  a  mischievous 
glance  at  the  cotton  gentlemen  behind  him. 
Sir  John  Pakington  rises  next,  at  the  oppo- 
sition green  box.  His  exordium  is  perhaps 
a  little  more  solemn  than  is  necessary ;  and 
that  apology  for  troubling  the  House  is  cer- 
tainly needless  from  a  man  who  will  as 
certainly  mform  it.  After  that  you  have 
excellent  sense,  and  a  view  of  the  case  de- 
rived from  experience.  He  has  been  chair- 
man of  quarter-sessions — ^he  knows  a  great 
deal  about  our  criminals,  and  he  has  long 
directed  his  attention  to  the  educational 
problem.  His  objections  to  the  bilh  are  de- 
rived from  the  conviction  that  it  will  be  mis- 
chievous ;  for,  though  not  undervaluing  con- 
stitutional theories,  he  tells  you  that  he  con- 
ceives we  have  a  right  to  apply  a  more 
practical  test  than  that  of  mere  symmetry. 
You  are  going  to  give  criminality  a  status, 
with  rights  and  privileges,  and  you  will  en- 
courage claimants  for  such  honors,  while 
breaking  down  the  wholesome  rule,  that  so- 
cial advantages  shall  accompany  moral  con- 
duct. Several  barristers  who  have  obtained 
their  own  consent  to  be  Solicitors- General  in 
due  time,  rise  to  win  their  spurs  by  a  reply ; 
but  the  gentleman  who  has  beaten  them  in 
the  race  will  save  them  the  trouble.  Mr. 
Solicitor  admits  that  the  question  of  morals 
is  the  all-important  one,  but  remarks  that  a 
system  which  tends  to  render  the  vicious 
hopeless  is  in  itself  highly  immoral.  Sir 
Bichard  is  a  courageous  speaker,  despite  his 
mincing  manner,  and  taking  a  bold  view  of 
hiB  case,  he  enlarges  with  great  tact  upon 
the  cruelty  which  thrusts  back  an  erring 


man  from  all  the  advantages  of  society,  and 
the  impolicy  which  thereby  arms  him  against 
it.  He  disaains  to  meet  a  speech  upon  the 
principle  of  a  measure  with  any  thmg  else 
than  principles,  while  smaller  advocates  im- 
agine it  a  feat  to  lead  the  House  away  from 
principle  to  detail,  and  cite  long  arrays  of 
figures  to  show  that  out  of  2571  criminals 
convicted  between  September  and  July,  only 
1233  had  ever  been  on  any  poll  book  at  all, 
and  of  these,  289  had  been  struck  out  by  the 
revising  barrister. 

Su:  Richard's  speech  calls  up  Mr.  Henley, 
who  speaks  very  shrewdly  in  a  tone  of  good- 
natured  grumbling.  He  demolishes  the 
Government  theory  after  the  Socratic  me- 
thod, and  in  colloquial  fashion  inquires  whe- 
ther they  mean  to  tell  him  that  a  thief  ought 
to  stand  at  a  polling-booth  and  register  a 
vote  which  shall  have  equal  weight  with  that 
of  an  honest  man.  Nor  can  he  avoid  a  quiet 
fling  at  gentlemen  opposite,  and  he  informs 
the  advocates  of  the  ballot  that  they  ought 
to  go  one  step  farther,  and  put  the  disrepu- 
table vote  into  an  envelope  as  well  as  the 
cowardly  vote.  Up,  in  great  readiness, 
springs  Mr.  Bright,  who  asserts  that,  if  the 
ballot  had  been  law  years  ago,  we  should 
have  had  no  criminals,  because  the  people 
would  have  elected  members  who  would 
have  promoted  education;  and  tbe  honor- 
able member  is  not  of  old  Bichard  Baxter's 
opinion,  who  says,  "  We  mistake  men's  dis- 
eases when  we  think  nothing  more  is  neces- 
sary to  cure  them  than  the  evidence  of 
truth."  He  takes  this  opportunity  of  show- 
ing that  we  spend  ten  times  as  much  money 
in  jails  as  in  schools,  and  of  expressing  hu 
belief  that  if  newspapers  were  made  cheap — 
newspapers,  of  course,  that  express  the  views 
of  Manchester,  for  the  hon.  member's  no- 
tions of  dictatorship  in  such  matters  are  said 
to  be  decided — we  should  do  away  with  one 
great  cause  of  crime  among  the  working 
classes,  namely,  their  lack  of  means  to  know 
what  is  going  on  m  Parhament.  Several 
Irish  members  rise,  and  the  one  selected  by 
the  Speaker  copiplains  that  Ireland  is  ex- 
cluded from  the  operation  of  the  bill,  which 
is  a  crying  injustice,  as  Ireland  contributes 
at  least  her  share  of  criminals  to  the  jail 
return  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Had  the 
bill  been  a  Conservative  one,  he  could  have 
traced  in  the  exclusion  the  bigoted  hatred  of 
ultra  -  Protestants  to  those  who  might  be 
supposed  to  be  influenced  by  the  teaching  of 

I  the  Catholic  clergy;  but,  coming  from  the 
champion  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  he 
cannot  comprehend  it.    Tms.  offers  an  ex- 
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cellent  opportunitj  for  a  diatribe  against  the 
system  of  jail  chaplains,  which  the  honora- 
ble member  contends  is  most  oppressive  as 
regards  Catholics,  and  he  reads  a  variety  of 
papers  to  illustrate  the  case  of  a  poor  Irish 
felon,  named  Patrick  M*Murtagh,  who,  being 
con6ned  in  an  English  prison  for  murder, 
bad  woke  horror-stricken  from  his  sleep  and 
demanded  the  instant  presence  of  his  priest. 
The  hour  being  midnight,  the  governor  of 
the  prison  refused  to  send  for  the  clergyman 
until  the  morning ;  and  this  frightful  case  of 
persecution  had  been  discussed  in  all  the 
Irish  papers,  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop  had 
set  a  great  x  against  it,  and  now  it  was 
brought  before  the  British  legislature.  No 
Irish  representative  ever  speaks  without  be- 
mg  followed  and  contradicted  by  another, 
the  process  going  on  until  the  House  inter- 
feres; and  accordingly  an  honorable  and 
legal  member,  who  happened  to  have  prose- 
cuted M'Murtagh,  has  his  version  of  the 
story,  and  an  dlegation  that,  if  the  priest 
had  been  sent  for,  he  was  too  tipsy  to  come. 
This  brings  up  Mr.  Lucas,  who  declares  his 
disbelief  that  any  Catholic  priest  ever  got 
tipsy,  and  adds,  that  this  is  not  a  question  in 
which  a  Catholic  can  take  much  interest, 
because  no  Catholic  ever  was  a  criminal. 
Mr.  Whiteside  must  answer  this,  and  with- 
out the  slightest  wish  to  impugn  the  veracity 
of  Mr.  Lucas,  enumerates  ten  cases  in  which 
he  had  himself  convicted  Papists,  and  trans- 
ported them ;  and  adds  that,  in  his  Italian 
travels,  he  had  seen  many  priests  who  had 
all  the  marks  of  haviHg  passed  a  very  con- 
vivial evening.  Mr.  John  Fitzgerald  protests 
rather  pathetically  that  <'  the  terrums  applied 
by  the  honorable  and  learned  member  to  the 
clergymen  of  his  (Mr.  Fitzgerald's)  Church 
are  calculated  to  make  Catholics  rise  in  ar- 
rums  against  such  treatment,  besides  that 
they  are  not  the  least  in  the  worrald  neces- 
sary in  a  discussion  on  this  heel."  This 
latter  remark  would  perhaps  apply  to  a  good 
deal  else  that  has  been  said,  and  the  House 
is  of  the  same  opinion,  for  there  are  impa- 
tient cries  of  <*  Question ;"  and,  on  another 
Irish  member  rising  to  confute  Mr.  Fitzger- 
ald, the  exclamations  grow  so  loud  that  Ire- 
land feels  she  has  had  all  the  share  of  the 
debate  she  is  likely  to  get  that  night. 

But  it  is  now  late,  and  the  Leader  of  the 
Commons,  glancing  round  and  satisfyingr 
himself  that  nobody  else  wants  to  speak 
whom  the  House  wants  to  hear,  touches  his 
hat.  **  Lord  John  Russell,"  says  the  Speaker. 
There  is  a  cry  of  "  Order,  order," — men  ad- 
dress themselves  to  listen,  and  cough,  that 


they  may  have  done  with  that  English  pre- 
liminary. Some  slip  up  into  the  gallery,  and 
hasten  round  so  as  to  get  opposite  to  Lord 
John.  The  reporters,  who  have  been  taking 
it  easily,  now  look  out  for  real  work,  and  his 
Lordship  lays  his  hat  upon  the  table  and  be- 
gins. He  confesses  that  he  mi^ht  have  felt 
some  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  multipli^ 
objections  which  had  been  made  to  his  bill, 
if,  fortunately,  many  of  them  did  not  answer 
others,  and  tiie  rest  refute  themselves.  But 
he  does  proceed  to  "  take  all  their  pomts  in 
his  target,"  and  deals  with  them  with  no 
small  adroitness.  He  is  happier,  however, 
at  demonstrating  the  weakness  and  inconsist- 
ency of  an  antagonist  than  in  establishing  a 
proposition  of  his  own — a  characteristic  sup- 
posed to  be  especially  Whiggish.  He  there- 
fore dwells  on  the  various  objections,  and, 
with  a  "  Well,  then,"  either  effects  a  reductio 
ad  absurdum  in  each  case,  or  imagines  him- 
self to  have  done  so.  He  next  shows  that 
the  Government,  having  inserted  in  the 
Royal  Speech  a  recommendation  that  exten- 
sion of  the  sufi^ag^e  to  persons  at  present 
unqualified  should  be  considered,  it  was 
strictly  in  accordance  with  precedent^ to  in- 
troduce this  measure.  He  refers  to  various 
historical  cases  in  which  ministers,  especially 
Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  Grenville,  have  brought 
in  similar  bills,  at  exactly  the  same  distance 
from  the  begmning  of  the  session  as  the  pre- 
sent time ;  and,  if  the  House  escapes  a  refer- 
ence to  Magna  Charta,  it  will  hardly  get  off 
without  a  mention  of  Lord  Somers.  He 
warms  a  little  as  he  gets  on ;  refers  to  his 
own  successes  in  extending  the  franchise; 
and  though  he  is  obleeged  (he  retains  some 
old  phrases  and  old  sounda,  appoints  de- 
bates for  to-morrow  se'nnight,  and  speaks  of 
Room  when  alluding  to  the  Scarlet  Lady) 
to  admit  that  this  is  not  a  large  measure,  it 
is,  he  contends,  a  safe,  a  just,  and  a  consti- 
tutional one.  He  relies  upon  the  support  of 
the  House  in  carrying  out  a  policy  which 
tends  to  the  establishment  of  our  institutions 
on  a  broader  basis,  and  to  enable  the  coun- 
try the  better  to  carry  out  the  great  duty 
committed  to  her  by  Providence — a  perora- 
tion so  often  repeated  that  it  might  also  be 
kept  stereotyped  at  Messrs.  Hansard's.  His 
Lordship  takes  his  hat  from  the  table  and  sits 
down,  and  some  people  think  that,  the  min- 
ister having  replied,  the  debate  ought  to  be 
over,  and  the  verdict  taken.  Mr.  Disraeli 
is  of  a  different  opinion,  and  has  established 
for  himself  a  precedent  of  always  replying 
upon  the  Government.  He  begins  very  dis- 
tinctly, but  very  quietiy.     Perhaps  the  art  of 
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compelling  a  hearer  to  listen  to  every  word 
spoken  by  an  orator  was  never  carried  to 
higher  perfection — we  do  not  refer  to  the  in- 
ternal power  of  his  oratory,  but  to  its  manner. 
He  had  not  intended  to  speak,  (he  is  fre- 
quently in  this  case,)  but — ^there  is  some  rea- 
son why  he  should.  If  a  tax  question  is  on, 
he  thinks  it  would  be  disrespectful  to  the  so- 
vereign as  he  has  been  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, if  be  did  not  offer  a  few  observations. 
If  a  privilege  question,  of  course,  one  who  had 
led  the  House  of  Commons  may  naturally  be 
expected  to  take  an  interest  in  a  subject  affect- 
ing its  rights.  If  there  be  no  other  reason 
for  frustrating  his  own  intention  to  avail  him- 
self (as  the  Frenchman  said)  of  a  great  oppor- 
tunity of  holding  his  tongue,  it  is  to  be  found 
iu  the  strange  and  unexampled  doctrine  of 
the  noble  lord.  The  well-prepared  attack  is 
then  delivered.  The  House  is  requested  to  go 
back  a  few  months.  The  history  of  the  ses- 
tion  is  traced,  sarcastic  comments  upon  each 
legislative  act  or  attempt  enlivening  the  story, 
and  complaints  of  long- forgotten  personalities 
coming  up  like  new  grievances,  but  so  dex- 
terously introduced  that  the  hearer  who  re- 
lishes what  he  affects  to  condemn  is  inwardly 
glad  they  have  rankled  so  long.  Then  the 
measure  before  the  House  is  shown  not  to  be 
a  mere  isolated  endeavor  to  capitalize  a  little 
popularity  by  pandering  to  a  party  whim, 
but  a  link  in  a  long  chain  of  unconstitutional 
practices,  for  which  impeachment  would  be  so 
much  too  mild  a  treatment  that  he  will  not 
even  propose  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  speeches,  Mr.  Disraeli 
gets  very  loud,  but  his  voice  takes  a  purely 
artistic  tone — passion  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it — and  he  drops  from  an  angry  clamor  to 
a  smooth  colloquialism,  just  as  cleverly  as 
Mr.  Macready  used  to  do  in  Lord  Totmdey^ 
when,  in  the  scene  where  he  is  upbraiding 
his  wife,  a  servant  enters,  and  the  highly-bred 
man,  not  choosing  that  a  menial  should  wit- 
ness his  anger,  forces  his  voice  down  into  the 
gentlest,'*DesireMr.Manley  to  walk  up  stairs.*' 
But  that  last  taunt  sounds  like  a  termination 
—or  is  there  another  bang  in  the  squib  ? — 
yes,  one  more,  and  with  a  capitally  con- 
structed closing  sentence,  of  which  the  last 
syllable  rings  as  distinctly  in  the  ear  as  the 
first,  the  lecher  of  her  Majesty's  Opposition 
sits  down.  There  are  loud  cries  for  a  di- 
vision, but  the  gallant  Colonel  Sibthorp  will 
be  heard,  and  the  House  humors  him,  know- 
ing that  he  will  be  brief.  He  has  nothing 
to  say,  except  that  he  considers  the  ministry 
to  be  the  most  shuffling,  vacillating,  con- 
temptible gang — yes.  Sir,  gang — ever  as- 


sembled, and  that  timet  Danaos  et  dona  fe- 
rentes.  The  Speaker  then  proceeds  to  put 
the  question. 

Although  the  old  rule  of  turning  strangers 
out  of  the  House  during  the  mystic  process 
of  division  has  been  rescinded,  it  is  with  an 
exception  as  regards  those  who  sit  in  the 
Speaker's  gallery,  and  who  might  cause  in- 
convenience by  getting  among  the  members. 
So,  that  declaration,  "  Strangers  must  with- 
draw," though  a  hrutum  fulmen  for  the  stran- 
gers above,  turns  Ingenuus  out.  He  must 
therefore  hasten  up  stairs,  and  watch  the  pro- 
ceedings from  the  privileged  gallery. 

There  is  a  sand-glass  on  the  Speaker's 
table,  and  this  is  turned  over  when  the  debate 
concludes,  and  during  the  two  minutes  that 
the  sand  is  running,  members,  duly  warned, 
hurry  up  from  the  library,  smoking-rooms, 
dining-rooms,  and  the  Thames  promenade, 
where,  at  high-water,  and  when  the  wind  does 
not  bring  over  the  reek  of  those  foul  manu- 
factories, a  senator's  lounge  is  not  unpleasant 
— the  accessories  of  the  scene  being  the 
sparkling  lights,  plashing  river,  and  a  ^ood 
cigar.  The  time  is  up,  everybody  has  been 
whipped  in,  and  see  how  the  bar  is  crammed, 
and  bow  the  foremost  ranks  press  forward 
towards  the  centre  of  the  House.  The 
Speaker  orders  the  door  to  be  closed.  He 
then  puts  the  question.  Its  form  is  mystic, 
as  are  many  thmgs  here,  but  there  is  no  great 
danger  of  a  mistake,  whippers-in  being  alert, 
and  members  knowing  the  advantage  of  fol- 
lowing their  leaders.  The  proposal  was,  that 
the  Criminals'  Enfranchisement  Bill  should 
be  read  a  second  time.  Sir  F.  Thesiger's 
amendment  was,  that  instead  of  the  words 
"a  second  time,"  there  should  be  inserted 
"this  day  six  months."  The  question  is, 
whether  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out, 
namely,  **  a  second  time,"  shall  stand.  "  Those 
who  are  of  that  opinion,  say  'Aye.' " 

"Aye,"  say  a  great  many  voices  on  the 
Government  side. 

"  Those  who  are  of  a  contrary  opinion,  say 
'No.'" 

"  No !"  comes  in  thunder  from  the  Opposi- 
tion, who  have  better  lungs  than  the  Ministe- 
rialists.   The  Speaker  then  casually  remarks, 

**I  think  the  Ayes  have  it." 

He  is,  however,  instantly  and  flatly  con- 
tradicted^ by  various  Noes,  and  without  con- 
testing the  point,  he  exclaims — 

"The  Ayes  to  the  right,  the  Noes  to  the 
left." 

All  the  members  come  down  from  thehr 
seats,  and  the  floor  is  crowded.    They  are  ^ 
making  their  way,  slowly,  to  the  lobbies  ap« 
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propriated  to  them.  Hie  Speaker  nominates 
two  tellers  on  each  side,  whose  business  it  is 
to  ascertain  the  numbers — a  couple  of  Gov- 
ernment men,  and  the  mover  and  seconder  of 
the  amendment.  While  the  House  is  clear- 
ing, the  four  tellers  linger  and  exchange  jokes. 
A  member  is  taking  the  opposite  side  to  that 
of  his  party,  and  a  teller  calls  after  him  that 
he  is  going  the  wrong  way.  A  young  gen- 
tleman with  a  large  paletot  has  arrived  in  a 
Highland  dress,  from  some  masked  ball,  and 
one  of  the  four,  as  he  passes,  invites  him  to 
take  off  the  paletot,  in  order  to  delight  the 
Speaker's  eyes  with  a  view  of  his  costume. 
As  soon  as  the  House  is  reported  clear,  the 
tellers  follow  to  do  their  work. 

Now  the  members,  having  voted,  begin  to 
reenter  in  single  file,  and  return  to  their 
seats.  A  clerk  in  wig  and  gown  goes  to  the 
Opposition  green  box  to  be  reader  to  take  the 
numbers.  Sir  Frederic  Thesiger  comes  in, 
looking  quite  triumphant,  walks  up  to  the 
clerk  and  speaks — ^a  sensation  round  the 
House,  and  then  a  tremendous  Opposition 
cheer.  Enter  Mr.  Hayter,  the  Secretary  to 
the  Treasury,  not  looking  quite  so  well 
pleased,  and  he  also  approaches  the  clerk. 
The  four  tellers  then  form  in  line,  and  retire, 
backing.  As  they  do  so,  their  position  indi- 
cates the  victory.  The  right-hand  man  of 
the  four  belongs  to  the  winning  side,  and  in 
that  station  is  the  tall  form  of  Sir  Frederic 
Thesiger.  Another  tremendous  Opposition 
cheer,  and  the  four  go  bowing  up  to  the 
table,  and  Sir  Frederic  reads  from  a  paper — 

"The  Ayes  to  the  right  were  220,  the 
Noes  to  the  left,  234."  Terrific  cheering. 
Government  beaten  by  14,  and  the  Criminals' 
Enfranchisement  Bill  lost. 

For  a  few  minutes  business  is  suspended, 
members  laugh  over  the  victory  and  defeat, 
and  ministers  are  seen  in  converse.  Ingenuus 
may  suppose  that  they  are  consoling  one  an- 
other under  the  painful  catastrophe ;  but  it 
is  more  probable  that  they  are  arranging 
what  other  busmess  shall  be  taken  that  night. 
The  door  having  been  redpened,  members 
depart,  though  so  large  a  House  usually 
leaves  a  pretty  large  fragment  up  to  the  time 
of  adjournment. 

The  other  orders  are  now  read  by  the 
Speaker. 

If  there  is  an  Irish  bill  on  the  list,  seven 
members  of  the  Emerald  Isle  will  start  up 
with  protests  against  proceeding  with  Irish 
business  at  that  unseasonable  hour,  and  it  is 
just  as  probable  that  if  they  had  not  protest- 
ed, the  measure  would  have  been  postponed. 
But  when  Lord  Palmerston  ukoye^  the  second 


reading  of  the  "  Thames  Parification  IWU*' 
and  l£.  Somebody,  whose  friend  is  rtheowiner 
of  filthy  works  which  befoul  Uie  river,  isfftore 
that  the  Home  Secretary  will  not  pre69^  so 
important  a  measure  at  such  an  hour,  the 
Viscount  is  justly  obdurate,  and  aajrs  thi^tblte 
smell  is  horrible,  and  that  London  cries  out 
for  vengeance.  Some  matter-of-court^;  biU 
will  next  go  through  committee  with  iiM^a- 
ceivable  rapidity,  the  clerk  who  lifts  up  .the 
mace  not  thmking  it  worth  while  to  put  U 
down,  but  merely  holding  it  off  the  taUe 
until  Mr.  Bouverie  has  rattled  through  the 
clauses,  (there  are  but  three,)  and  then  re- 
places it.  The  paper  being  exhausted,  various 
members  of  the  Government  walk  to  the  end 
of  the  House,  and  are  called  to  by  name. 
"  Sir  James  Graham." 
'*  Papers,  Sir,  by  command  of  her  Majesty." 
*'  Bring  them  up."  And  Sir  James  bows, 
and  deposits  the  papers,  which  are  for  the 
information  of  the  House.  The  same  cere- 
mony is  performed  in  the  case  of  a  bill.  The 
clock  now  says  IH.,  and  Mr.  James  Wilson 
takes  off  his  hat,  and  remarks — 

« I  move  that  this  House  do  now  adjourn." 
The  Speaker  catches  at  his  robe,  and,  with 
a  bow,  descends  and  disappears,  and  the 
members  rush  to  the  door.  The  strangers 
have  dribbled  away  long  ago,  except  two  ot 
three,  who  wish  to  see  the  very  last  of  it,  and 
the  wearied  reporters  are  hurrjing  up  their 
note-books  and  starling  off  for  their  respect- 
ive newspapers.  Ingenuus  is  glad  that  he 
has  witnessed  the  scene,  but  does  not  want  to 
come  again — at  least  such  is  the  sentiment 
we  have  often  heard  from  similar  visitants. 

More  lively,  if  less  conventionally  dignified, 
are  the  very  important  discussions  that  take 
place  in  Committee  of  the  whole  House. 
Had  the  second  reading  of  the  Criminals' 
Enfranchisement  Bill  been  carried,  the  Com- 
mittee would  have  been  its  next  stage ;  but 
the  reading  havmg  been  lost,  there  is  an  end 
of  the  present  attempt  upon  the  Constitution. 
We  have  described  the  mode  of  procedure  in 
a  committee  on  a  bill ;  but  there  are  various 
kinds  of  sittings  of  this  nature ;  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  Committee  of  Supply.  This 
deals  with  the  estimates,  which  comprise  a 
vast  variety  of  subjects,  including  the  entire 
expenses  of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Ord- 
nance, and  the  Civil  Service.  It  is  obvious, 
that  with  such  topics  to  discuss,  there  must 
be  a  world  of  sm^l  talk  expended  along  with 
the  public  money,  especially  as  members  have 
a  right  to  be  hfiArd  m  committee  as  often  as 
they  please.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  not 
much  *' set  speaking/'  though  a  senator  will 
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sonwtimet'  leaTe  the  conyersational  tone  in 
wkid$  ftll  real  business  is  done,  and  grow 
didaelky  and  declamatory.  In  battling  over 
these' Mcotnts,  topics  must  arise  on  which 
the  least  informed  and  least  fluent  member 
can  eontribute  an  opinion  or  a  fact.  On  the 
Civil  Estimates,  and  especially  on  that  ample 
field,  the  Miseellaneous  Estimates,  the  talkers 
pop  tip<  and  down  incessantly.  Every  item 
i^aprop6i^to  something  which  has  lain  in 
somebody  V  mind,  and  of  which  he  must  now 
be  relieved.  On  the  Army  and  Navy  Esti- 
mates, the  gentlemen  connected  with  those 
profes^ons  ere  usually  heard  to  advantage, 
a  fe#  gftttulous  and  crotchety  officers  except- 
ed;  bttt  on  these  subjects  there  are  also  lay 
members^  and  especially  reformers,  who  utter 
a  godd  deal  of  plausible  matter,  which  gives 
great  umbrage  to  the  men  of  routine.  The 
Speaker  is  exempt  from  the  endurance  of  this 
gossiping  audit;  and  at  present  the  Hon. 
Biward'  Bouverie,  Chairman  of  Committees, 
presides^  due'  compensation  being  made  to 
him  for  his  pains. 

The  going^  into  supply  is  a  favorite  oppor- 
tunity fori  la  Bsember  with  a  grievance  or  a 
whim;  'and  it  is  competent  to  anyone  to 
'^0all  attention*'  to  the  fact  that  an  insuffi- 
cient provision  of  umbrellas  was  made  on 
board  Waterman  No.  12,  the  last  time  the 
Heuee  of  OomnMms  accompanied  the  Queen 
to  a  launeh ;  or  to  the  desirability  of  estab- 
lishiilg  «  circulating  library  for  the  recreation 
of  the  felons  in  the  model  prisons,  and  for 
httving  occiasional  theatrical  performances 
and  promenade  concerts  for  their  comfort. 
We  have  known  a  whole  night,  which  was 
destined 'for  the  estimates,  occupied  by  such 
discussions;  and  then,  when  twelve  o'clock 
came,  Mr.  Hume  very  properly  objected  to 
opening  a  new  debate,  and  expending  public 
money,  at  a  time  when  the  House  was  too 
weary  to  be  on  the  alert.  There  is,  however, 
a  linntotion  to  the  number  of  such  interrup- 
tions^ though  of  course  theu*  length  cannot 
be  preeeribed ;  and  among  recent  sugges- 
tions, prompted  by  the  inconvenience  which 
is  prioduced  by  this  interference  with  public 
business,  is  one  for  abolishing  the  system 
akogethe^:  But  supposmg  that  the  gentle- 
men with  notices  giro  way  to  the  public  ap- 
peal of  a  minister,  or  to  the  private  blandish- 
ment of  aFi<Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  or 
that  the  questions  so  interpolated  have  been 
diipo^ed  df,  the  naace  descends  from  the 
table^  tbe  House  goes  into  a  Committee  of 
Suplply^  abd  the  report  next  day  would  read 
thtl8>-*' 

The  ftnt  tote  proposed  was,  that  the  sum 


of  185,863/.  be  granted  to  her  Majesty  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  royal  palaces. 

Mr.  Wise  wished  to  know  why  the  front 
of  the  Buckingham  Palace  had  been  painted. 
It  looked  very  ugly ;  and  painting  stone  was 
quite  ridiculous. 

Sir  William  Molesworth  said  that  the  pro- 
cess had  been  rendered  necessary,  because 
the  stone-work  had  suflfered  from  weather. 

Mr.  Hume  said  that  was  no  answer.  Bad 
materials  must  have  been  furnished;  and 
there  must  have  been  somebody  on  duty  to 
see  that  the  materials  were  good.  Whose 
business  was  it  ? 

Lord  Seymour  said  that  stone  was  a  very 
hard  thing  (a  laugh)  to  get  good. 

Mr.  Wuliams  said  that  was  because  appli- 
cation was  not  made  in  the  right  quarter. 
Private  individuals  could  get  good  articles ; 
but  Government  had  the  monopoly  of  being 
ill  served. 

An  honorable  member  said  that  his  house 
was  built  of  very  good  stone. 

Mr.  Wilson  said  that  he  was  very  glad  to 
hear  it,  he  was  sure;  but  honorable  mem- 
bers would  see  that  this  was  no  reason  why 
her  Majesty  should  not  have  the  necessary 
repairs  executed. 

The  vote  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Bouverie. — Order,  order.  The  next 
vote  was  that  66,585/.  should  be  granted  for 
keeping  in  repair  the  lodges,  fences,  roads, 
and  paths  in  the  royal  parks  and  pleasure- 
grounds. 

An  honorable  member  took  this  opportu- 
nity of  calling  attention  to  the  disgraceful 
fact,  that  he  saw  a  boy  in  St.  James'  Park, 
on  Thursday  last,  pitching  little  pebbles  into 
the  mouth  of  the  great  mortar.  A  police- 
man was  standing  at  Storey's  Gate,  but  did 
not  interfere.  Now,  at  a  time  like  this,  when 
we  were  spending  millions  on  our  ordnance, 
he  thought  that  this  neglect  was,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  very  inconsistent. 

Sur  William  Molesworth  said  that  unlucki- 
ly the  mortar  could  hardly  be  called  a  public 
statue,  and  therefore  the  new  Act  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  the  Statues  did  not  allow  him  to 
interfere ;  but  the  police  should  be  spoken  to. 

Another  honorable  member  wished  to 
know  whether  the  public  had  a  right  to  the 
chestnuts  that  fell  from  the  trees  in  Bushby 
Park.  He  mentioned  this,  because  in  riding 
through  the  park  he  had  frequently  seen 
numbers  of  pic-nic  parties  collecting  them  in 
large  numbers  and  carrying  them  away  in 
pocket-handkerchiefs.  He  did  not  mtend  to 
move  any  amendment,  but  wished  the  Go- 
Temment  to  be  aware  of  the  fact. 
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The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  that 
Government  had  lo  thank  the  honorable 
member  for  bringing  the  subject  forward. 
Difficulty  had  arisen  in  legislating  on  the 
subject,  on  account  of  the  articles  in  ques- 
tion being  entirely  useless  to  everybody ;  but 
the  ranger  had  taken  the  matter  into  con- 
sideration, and  he  hoped  that  ere  long  a  sa- 
tisfactory regultttion  would  be  affixed  on  the 
park- gates. 

The  vote  was  agreed  to. 

This  kind  of  small-talk,  with  frequently  far 
more  puerile  variations,  usually  lasts  for  five 
or  six  hours,  and  is  renewed,  de  nocte  in  noc- 
tem^  until  the  estimates  are  gone  through. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  not  a  twen- 
tieth part  of  what  is  said  is  given  in  the 
newspapers,  which  condense  the  observa- 
tions made  in  committee  in  a  mode  which  it 
would  be  very  desirable  to  adopt  in  regard 
to  the  fornaal  debates.  It  is  not  to  be  de- 
nied, however,  that  these  desultory  discus- 
sions are  of  great  advantage.  In  addition  to 
the  check  which  they  impose  upon  any  reck- 
lessness or  jobbery  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration, they  affoid  a  very  convenient 
opportunity  for  forcing  upon  the  attention  of 
Parliament  suggestions  of  real  utility,  but 
which  are  of  too  small  or  special  a  character 
lo  be  brought  forward  in  an  isolated  shape ; 
and  although  the  parliamentary  privilege  of 
unlimited  gossip  is  exercised  to  the  utmost 
upon  these  occasions,  it  would  be  very  unde- 
sirable that  the  House,  in  a  sudden  fit  of  im- 
patience, should  seek  to  curtail  its  estimate 
colloquies. 

In  the  corner  of  New  Palace  Yard,  be- 
yond Star  Chamber  Court,  (Sir  Charles  Barry 
has  done  well  to  preserve  these  old  historical 
names,)  is  the  door  leading  to  the  reporters' 
gallery.  As  we  leave  that  of  the  strangers, 
there  is  a  little  crowd  of  gentlemen  of  the 
press  coming  out,  and  they  look  with  some 
compassion  at  us  who  remain,  voluntarily, 
to  hear  debates  at  such  an  hour.  Here  are 
the  men  for  whom,  and  to  whom,  Parliament 
talks  so  lengthily.  The  reporters*  gallery  is 
the  filter  through  which  the  senatorial  elo- 
quence is  percolated  for  the  public.  And 
the  illustration  really  "  holds  water,"  for  the 
press  can  only  do  what  a  filter  does.  It  pu- 
rifies the  speeches  from  bad  grammar,  and 
nonsense,  and  iteration,  and,  in  short,  renders 
them  fluent  and  presentable ;  but  it  can  do 
nothing  towards  making  the  article  whole- 
some. Ditch-water  will  be  dull,  though  fil- 
tration may  have  made  it  translucent,  and  it 
is  the  same  with  Boggle's  platitudes.  Azote's 
scepticism^  and  Myope's  political  philosophy. 


The  parliamentary  reporter  is  now  as  regu- 
larly recognized  an  official  of  the  House  as 
the  Serjeant-at-Arms.  It  was  not  always  so. 
Without  becoming  historical  (a  process  we 
have  determined  to  avoid  upon  this  occasion) 
and  recurring  to  Dr.  Johnson  and  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,  we  may  mention  that  up  to 
the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  Houses  by 
fire,  the  reporters  merely  occupied  the  bacK 
of  the  gallery  appropriated  to  strangers.  In 
this  inconvenient  station  they  wrote  with 
their  note-books  on  their  knees.  They  had 
upon  special  occasions  to  fight  the  public  for 
their  places,  when  members,  exercising  their 
right  of  causing  the  gallery  to  be  opened  at 
early  hours,  poured  in  their  friends,  and 
threatened  to  swamp  the  limited  space.  But 
when  the  temporary  House  was  being  con- 
structed, a  separate  gallery  was  built  Tor  the 
accommodation  of  the  press.  It  is  but  just- 
ice to  state  that  this  advantage  was  claimed 
for  them  by  the  author  of  the  Parliamentary 
Companion,  who,  from  having  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  reporters'  gallery  for  thirty -seven 
years,  (during  the  latter  portion  of  which 
time  he  has  been  the  manager  of  the  report- 
ing staff  of  the  Times,)  is  now  regarded  as 
its  representatire  when  questions  of  its  com- 
fort and  convenience  arise.  In  the  present 
edifice,  a  still  more  commodious  gallery  has 
be«;n  reserved  for  theur  use,  with  a  set  of 
retiring  and  refreshment- rooms ;  and  a  mes- 
senger of  the  House  is  constantly  on  duty 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  communica- 
tion between  the  reporters  and  members 
whose  documents  they  may  desire  to  borrow^ 
or  whose  quotations  may  be  too  far- fetched 
(a  rare  occurrence)  for  easy  verification. 
The  ffood  Lord  Eld  on  is  said  to  have  finally 
and  formally  recognized  the  press,  by  having, 
when  Chancellor,  picked  up  a  reporter's  note- 
book, which  had  fallen  over  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  returned  it  to  the  owner, 
without  expressing  a  single  '^  doubt"  as  to 
whether  the  right  of  ownership  still  remained 
in  the  latter,  after  that  discontinuance,  or 
whether  the  party  who  swept  the  floor  had 
not  acquired  an  equitable  interest  in  such 
a  waif ;  an  interest  which  Heaven  forbid  John 
Scott  should  treat  lightly  1  Mr.  S.  Carter 
Hall  is,  we  believe,  the  gentleman  who  thus 
afforded  Lord  Eldon  the  opportunity  of  re- 
co^izing  the  status  of  stenography. 

To  sit  in  the  members'  gallery  and  observe 
the  reporting  system  in  action,  is  interesting. 
There  are  about  a  dozen  stalls  m  front  of 
the  press  gallery,  which  is  immediately  over 
the  Speaker,  and  these  look  comfortable, 
high-backed  niches.    They  are  always  occu- 
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Behind  them  is  a  row  of  seats  on  | 
which  the  immediate  successors  of  the  re- 
porters who  are  on  duty  wait  until  the  mo- 
ment for  relieving  guard  arrives,  and  some- 
times the  editors  of  the  leading  London 
iournals  appear  there  in  person,  when  a  min- 
isterial  crisis,  or  some  other  nodus  dignus 
justifies  the  avatar.     Each  portion  of  note- 
taking  iscalled  a  "  turn."     We  are  informed 
that  m  the  case  of  some,  if  not  all,  the  daily 
journals,  the  first  turn  of  the  evening  is  an 
hour,  and  that  at  five  o'clock,  the  first  man 
is  relieved.     As  the  finger  of  the  clock  oppo- 
site approaches  the  last  minute,  you  may  see 
the  finger  of  the  successor  held  over  the 
acting  reporter's  shoulder,  and  at  the  pre- 
cise moment  the  signal  falls  and  the  two  gen- 
tlemen exchange  places,  the  new  one  takes 
up  the  speaker  at  his  next  sentence,  and  the 
old  one  departs  to  the  newspaper  ofiSce  to 
write  out  his  "  turn" — that  is,  to  translate 
short-hand   into  English,  for  the   printers. 
The  length  of   the  turns,  we  understand, 
varies  in  different  papers,  hut  during  the 
early  part  of  the  night  they  are  either  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  or  half  an  hour,  and 
later  they  shorten  to  turns  of  half  an  hour  and 
twenty  minutes.     About  one  hundred  words 
in  a  minute  is  as  much,  we  are  apprised,  as 
the  fastest  shorthand  writer  can  take ;  and 
Sir  George  Grey  probably  utters  one  hundred 
and  twenty  or  one  hundred  and  thirty  ;  but 
his  delivery  is  somewhat  preternatural.    The 
time  required  for  the  transcription  of  the 
turn  varies  with  the  closeness  with  which 
the  report  has  been  taken,  and,  of  course, 
with  the  rapidity  of  the  writer ;  but  on  an 
average,  it  probably  takes  about  five  times 
as  long  as  the  short-hand  writing.     As  fast 
as  the  transcriber  throws  off  a  page  it  is  hur- 
ried away  to  the  compositor,  and  a  large 
portion  of  a  long  speech  is  in  print  before 
the  orator    is   thinking  of   his  peroration. 
When  the  list  of  reporters  is  exhausted,  the 
first  man  recommences,  and  so  on  until  the 
House  rises ;  and  in  a  fierce  campaign  a  re- 
porter will  not  unfrequently  have  three  and 
even  four   turns.     But   the  reporters,   like 
other  people,  thank  Providence  there  is  a 
House  of  Lords,  for  a  similarly  organized 
staff  is  sent  by  each  newspaper  to  that  as- 
sembly ;  but  as  the  Lords  have  no  constitu- 
ents to  talk  to  and  no  speeches  to  make 
merely  as  political  capital,  their  sittings  on 
the  average  are  very  brief,  and  therefore  the 
reporters  who  are  not  needed  m  the  Upper 
House  come  in  to  share  the  labors  of  their 
colleagues  in  the  Commons.    But  their  duties 
on  any  night  of  a  debate  are  heavy  as  well 
aa  responsible ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  these 


gentlemen  well  deserve  the  tribute  paid  to 
them  by  Mr.  Shell,  who  (as  cited  by  Mr. 
Dod)  said,  in  his  income-tax  speech,  in  March, 
1845,  "  There  are  men  in  that  gallery  of  lib- 
eral education,  and  of  minds  embellished  with 
every  literary  adornment,  who  by  great  labor, 
by  great  wear  and  tear  of  body  and  mind, 
acquire  an  income  which  falls  within  the 
range  of  the  tax,  although  it  is  far  from 
being  commensurate  with  the  ability  or  the 
usefulness  of  a  class  to  which  some  of  the 
first  men  in  England  have  belonged."  He 
might  have  named,  among  others,  Lord  Chief 
JusticeCampbell,  the  late  Serjeant  Spankie — 
(the  lamented  Mr.  Justice  Talfourd,  who 
worked  in  the  law  courts  for  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  has  been  authoritatively,  but  erro- 
neously, described  as  a  Parliamentary  report- 
er)— Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  and  others  of  the 
omati89iifni.  The  allusion  was,  we  doubt 
not,  applauded;  for  the  members  of  the 
British  senate  have  a  lively  sense  of  the 
value  of  a  newspaper  to  their  reputation, 
and  of  the  ability  and  judgment  with  which 
the  staff  in  the  gallery  discharge  theur  func- 
tions. 

Besides  the  reporters  who  are  constantly 
appearing  and  disappearing,  we  may  remark 
among  the  occupants  of  the  stalls  some  gentle- 
men who  write  comparatively  liltle,  but  who 
remain  the  whole  evening  and  watch  the 
entire  debate.  These  are  the  writers  of  sum- 
maries, whose  office  would  seem  lo  have  been 
called  into  existence  by  the  enormous  length 
at  which  newspapers  deem  it  desirable  to 
give  the  parliamentary  debates,  and  the  con- 
sequent inability  of  a  large  class,  and  unwill- 
ingness of  a  larger,  to  spend  upon  these 
gigantic  reports  the  time  necessary  to  extract 
their  pith.  Each  of  the  leading  papers  is 
supplied  with  one  of  these  writers,  whose 
task  is  to  listen  to  a  speech,  and  to  condense 
its  points  into  as  brief  a  space  as  possible, 
preserving  its  color  and  style — if  it  have  any, 
and  the  speaker^s  grade  entitle  him  to  such 
consideration — and  in  ordinary  cases  to  indi- 
cate the  line  taken  by  each  member,  with 
such  a  rimmi  of  his  argument  as  may  show 
the  reasons  which  prompt,  or  are  stated  to 
prompt  him.  Mr.  Horace  Twiss  was,  we  be- 
lieve, the  first  gentleman  who  devoted  him- 
self to  this  branch  of  reporting.  The  sum- 
maries of  the  best  papers  are  executed  in  a 
masterly  manner ;  and,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  make  a  reference  to  the  debate  in  extenso 
unnecessary.  As  we  have  already  intimated, 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  that,  if  the  system 
were  much  more  freely  introduced  into  the 
ordinary  reports  than  at  present,  the  House 
would  be  spared  a  world  of  what  the  Ameri- 
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caB8  call  Bunkum.  The  men  who  "  cram" 
themselves  with  facts  that  they  miaj  discharge 
them  in  speeches,  and  speak  that  they  may 
be  reported,  would  eat  their  dinners  with  their 
wires  and  children  in  comparative  calmness, 
if  those  magnificent  senatorial  e6forts  were 
discouraged  :  —  e.g. :  "  Mr.  Chatterby  then 
sketched  the  history  of  the  question,  in  a 
speech  of  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  and,  reserv- 
ing to  himself  the  right  of  dissenting  from 
details,  supported  the  bill."  This  would  save 
Mr.  Chatterby  a  great  deal  of  mnemonic 
promenading  about  his  library,  and  many 
impassioned  appeals  to  his  arm-chair  as  Mr. 
Speaker. 

In  the  course  of  the  parliamentary  debates, 
the  House  is  occasionally  indulged  with  pro- 
vincialisms and  vulgarisms.  'Hie  great  ma- 
jority of  the  members  speak  as  educated  men 
should  do ;  but  there  are  a  few  gentlemen 
who  are  somewhat  ''too  appy  to  leave  the 
matter  in  the  ands  of  the  Ouse."  More  than 
one  of  these  is  a  Conservative.  The  Scotch 
accent  and  the  Irish  brogue  may  of  course  be 
heard — the  latter  at  most  times,  and  in  strange 
varieties,  from  the  nipping,  sneaking  Dubnn 
brogue  to  the  rich  low- comedy  voice  of  the 
West.  The  Scotch  members  speak  very 
little ;  they  are  understood  to  hold  private 
Parliaments  of  their  own  on  Scotch  bills, 
which  are  there  discussed  in  a  business-like 
and  sensible  manner  by  those  who  understand 
them  ;  and  the  House,  which  of  course  does 
not,  is  relieved  from  the  trouble  of  doing 
much  more  than  passing  the  measures,  as  it 
generally  does  about  two  in  the  morning. 

Of  Parliamentary  eloquence  we  would 
rather  decline  to  speak.  When  there  were 
such  things  as  grand  speeches — we  are  will- 
ing to  believe  they  were  very  grand — they 
had  seldom  reporters  with  short-hand  pens, 
and  most  of  them  died.  Assuredly  the  art 
is  extinct,  and  there  are  no  great  speeches 
now.  There  are  long  speeches,  and  sarcastic 
speeches,  and  crack  speeches,  but  they  are  not 
such  speeches  as  fell  from  the  lips  of  Burke, 
Pitt,  and  Fox,  or,  more  recent  still,  from 
Canning  and  Broueham.  We  have  in  our 
Ume  heard  five  orations,  whose  united  lengths 
would  rather  exceed  the  twenty-four  hours. 
They  were  of  very  dififcrent  calibre.  One 
was  Lord  Palmerston's  most  able  exposition 
of  bis  whole  foreign  policy,  in  the  summer 
of  1850,  an  effort— we  speak  without  politi- 
dA*  Reference — worthy  of  the  energetic  and 
ac6oilnplished  man.wno  made  it  Another 
wdtf  a  speech  by  Mr.  Vincent  Scully,  an  Irish 
me^l)er,  who  spoke  avowedly  against  time 
for  Ihe  express  purpose  of  obstructmg  busi- 


ness, and  who  occupied,  if  we  remem'ber 
aright,  a  whole  morning  sitting.  Two  others 
were  Budget  speeches,  by  Messrs.  Disraeli 
and  Gladstone,  of  five  hours  each  ;  and  the 
fifth  was  that  of  Sir  Charles  Wood's,  **a 
good  man,  but  a  little  o'ertasked,''  when  he 
laid  the  East  India  Bill  before  the  House. 
These  are  the  great  talking  feats  of  late  days. 
Lord  Palmerston  does  not  affect  eloquence, 
but  usually  speaks  in  a  frank,  English  man- 
ner, the  franker  that  he  frequently  hesitates 
over  a  word,  making  no  secret  of  the  fact 
that  he  wishes  to  select  the  best.  His  action  is 
energetic,  even  in  giving  a  brief  explanation. 
His  long  experience  of  business  and  of  the 
House,  combined  with  his  own  keen  insight 
into  character,  tell  him  at  a  glance  what 
manner  of  man  his  antagonist  is,  and  in  what 
way  it  would  be  acceptable  to  the  House  to 
have  him  treated.  Though  he  is  personally 
fearless,  and  never  hesitates  to  close  when 
the  fight  demands  a  firrapple,  it  is  evidently 
pleasanter  to  Lord  ralmerston  merely  to 
exchange  a  few  knightly  blows  with  a  worthy 
assailant,  and  then  to  charge  upon  the  field, 
after  the  manner  of  one  of  the  Froissart  he- 
roes, so  much  admired  by  John  Graham  of 
Claverhouse.  Of  Mr.  Disraeli's  masterly, 
passionless,  finished  delivery,  we  have  alreaay 
spoken.  Like  the  warrior  to  whom  Noma 
chants  her  witch-song,  seldom 

**  Lies  he  still,  through  sloth  or  fear, 
When  point  and  edge  are  glittering  near." 

An  ever- ready  speaker,  his  premeditated  ora- 
tions, that  is  to  say,  those  over  which  he  has 
had  some  time — no  matter  how  short — to 
ponder,  are  nevertheless  infinitely  better  than 
those  prompted  by  the  exigency  of  the  mo- 
ment. He  will  sometimes  from  this  cause 
reply  better  to  the  earlier  part  of  an  antago- 
nist's argument  than  to  its  close;  and  his 
own  peroration  is  seldom  so  effective  as  what, 
in  dramatic  language,  may  be  called  the  crisis 
of  his  speech.  Unprepared,  he  has  a  tend- 
ency to  verbiage,  and  to  a  repetition  of  the 
same  idea,  without  a  sufficient  variety  of 
treatment ;  prepared,  and  not  a  blow  misses  ; 
not  a  platitude  irritates;  not  a  sarcasm  is 
impeded  by  a  weakening  phrase.  The  ar- 
row, stripped  of  all  plumage  except  that 
which  aids  and  steadies  its  flight,  strikes 
within  a  hair's  breadth  of  the  archer's  aim; 
whether  it  finds  the  joint  of  the  harness,  or 
shivers  on  the  shield,  is  occasionally  matter 
of  opinion :  but  that  it  often  wounds  deeply 
would  seeim  to  be  proved  by  the  exceeding 
ferodty  with  which,  out  of  the  House,  Mr. 
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Disraeli  is  assailed.    Id  the  House,  it  is  rare 
for  any  one  bat  Mr.  Gladstone  to  meddle 
with  him.     Mr.  Macaulay's  voice  is  now  so 
seldom  raised  in  Parliament  that  there  is 
little  to  be  told  of  him,  save  what  was  well 
known  long  ago.    Twice  only  has  he  been 
heard  of  late :  once  on  the  India  Bill,  when 
some  persons  expected  a  masterly  survey  of 
Indian  history  and  politics,  and  an  eloquent 
prophecy  of  the  future,  and  were  compelled 
to  content  themselves  with  some  pleasant 
and  sensible  observations  on  education.    His 
other  efibrt  was  on  the  Judges'  Exclusion 
Bill,  when  he  spoke  vigorously,  and  brought 
back  reminiscences  of  old  parliamentary  bat- 
tles which  were  wont  to  stir  the  pulses  of 
the  listeners.    We  hoped  to  have  been  grati- 
fied by  a  specimen  of  his  ever-welcome  elo- 
quence on  the  Scotch  Education  Bill,  seeing 
Hm  in  his  place ;  but  he  came  only  to  pre- 
sent the  opinions  of  other  people  on  the  mea- 
sure.    Sir  Bulwer  Lytton,  who  early  won 
reputation  by  hb  speeches  in  Parliament,  has 
distinguished  himself  since  his  recent  return 
to  the  House  in  the  conservative  ranks ;  and 
has  more  than  once  been  appointed  to  the 
post  of  honor,  and  shown  himself  worthy  of 
it.     His  trained  intellect,  great  energy,  and 
command  of  language,  make  him  formidable, 
both  in  attack  and  m  defence ;  and  we  pre- 
sume that  as  there  are  few  other  achieve- 
ments he  has  not  accomplished,  we  shall  one 
day  see  him  holding  the  Castle  Dangerous 
of  office.   Mr.  Gladstone  is  the  most  polished 
speaker  in  the  House  of  Commons.     His 
verbal  resources  are  as  remarkable  as  his 
management  of  them ;  and  his  manner  is  in- 
variably that  of  a  gentleman.    He  is  charged 
with  *'  subtlety"  by  coarser  minds,  but  we 
fancy  that  the  English  intellect,  which  is 
not  distinguished  for  its  analytical  power, 
treats  the  subject  in  a  somewhat  jumbling 
fashion.    Mr.  Gladstone  inclines  to  the  Trac- 
tarian  party — ^Tractarians  are  no  better  than 
Jesuitfih—Jesuits   are   proverbially  subtle — 
and,  therefore,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  is  deBn- 
ing,  very  elaborately,  the  difference  between 
long  annuities  and  deferred  annuities,  he  is 
talking  jesuiticaUy.      We  believe  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  would  be  a  more  popular  orator 
if  he  would  be  less  explicit ;  but,  while  he 
exhausts  the  subject,  he  sometimes  exhausts 
the  listener.     His  refined  and  scholarly  pe- 
riods— the  creation  of  the  moment,  but  as 
elegantly  balanced  and  as  keenly  pointed  as 
if  they  had  been  written  and  studied^are 
always  marvels  of  fluency,  and  often  speci- 
mens of  eloquence. 
Mr.  Walpole's  earnest,  thoughtful,  gentle- 
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manly  style,  is  a  model  for  young  members ; 
and,  though  a  lawyer,  he  never  metes  out  law- 
yer measure.  His  rising  commands  instant 
and  respectful  attention,  and  we  never  heard 
an  unkind  thing  said  by  or  to  the  late  Home 
Secretary.  Lord  Stanley  inherits  his  father's 
intellect,  but  not  his  declamatory  power ;  be 
is,  however,  struggling  successfully  against  a 
difficulty  of  delivery,  and  speaks  so  well,  that 
no  one  grudges  the  trouble  of  following  him. 
We  incUne  to  think  he  will  achieve  a  distin- 
guished position.  Mr.  Bright,  notwithstand- 
ing the  disadvantage  of  advocating  opinions 
which  are  often  extravagant,  is  among  the 
very  ablest  speakers  in  the  House.  Though 
it  is  a  general  remark,  that  his  tone  during 
the  present  session  has  been  less  defiant  than 
formerly,  his  worst  defect  is  still  the  arrogance 
and  intolerance  of  his  language,  insomuch  that 
a  friend  is  reported  to  have  said  of  him  that, 
had  he  not  been  a  Quaker,  he  would  have 
been  a  pugilist  On  the  other  hand,  he  is 
extremely  ready,  and  can  both  reason  and  de- 
cl^m  with  imusual  power.  Mr.  Cobden  has 
a  down  look,  and  a  manner  which  is  neither 
masculine  nor  polished.  He  hammers  away, 
with  a  narrow,  niggling  action  of  the  fore-arm ; 
and  his  arguments  partake  of  the  same  small 
but  continuous  character;  till  at  the  close 
you  find  that,  despite  your  dislike  at  being 

1'olted  onwards  in  such  fashion,  he  has  proved 
lis  case  from  his  premises.  The  ultra-mon- 
tane champion,  Mr.  Lucas,  has  a  disagreeable^ 
vinegar  voice ;  but  his  taste  for  superstition 
makes  him  so  habitually  wrathful  with  every 
thing  Protestant,  that  the  voice  is  amusingly 
suitable  to  the  themes  he  chiefly  selects.  He 
is  one  of  the  few  smart  agents  of  the  priests ; 
and  his  perverse  oratory,  which  hurts  nobody 
but  himself  and  the  Roman  Catholic  interest,, 
is  always  a  relief  from  the  average  dulness  of 
the  House.  Mr.  Bemal  Osborne  used  to  be 
a  showy  dedaimer,  and  a  capital  hand  at  let- 
ting off  prepared  fireworks ;  but  he  has  takeo 
office ;  and  whereas  in  that  very  186Q  debate, 
of  which  we  have  spoken  before,  he  assailed 
Sir  James  Graham  mercilessly,  add  ridiculed 
his  career  and  consistency,  calling  him  the 
successor  to  Mr.  Ur^uhart,  in  1864  he  is  Sir 
James's  decorous  First  Secretary,  and  squib* 
beth  no  more.  Sir  James's  own  style  of  speak- 
mg  is  pretty  well  known.  A  perfect  master 
of  his  subject  and  of  himself,  and  by  no  means 
afraid  to  use  a  strong  word  upon  occasion,  he 
is  among  the  most  dangerous  antagonists  in 
the  House.    The  steam-engine  rapidity  of  Sir 

IGeorsre  Grey,  whose  concentrated  energy  of 
speech  is  a  curiosity — the  exuberant  action  of 
Lord  Claude  Hamilton,  faintly  imitated  by  Mr. 
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Apsley  Pellatt — the  tears  in  the  voice  of  Lord 
Bernard,  the  downright  groan  of  Mr.  EM  ward 
Bait,  the  continuous  garrulity  of  Mr.  Aglion- 
by  when  once  set  going — ^the  ill-rewarded 
efforts  of  Mr.  Miall  to  speak  effectively  on  a 
subject  on  which  he  has  thought  earnestly — 
the  twelve  or  fourteen  perorations  of  Mr. 
Hume  to  every  speech  the  veteran  delivers — 
may  be  matter  of  ffoodnatured  note,  but  they 
have,  of  course,  little  to  do  with  oratory. 
There  are  some  earnest  men,  chiefly  young, 
who  are  "  coming  Up,"  and  will,  we  trust,  do 
good  service ;  for  they  speak  as  single-minded 
English  gentlemen,  who  eschew  quackery  and 
cant.  Lord  Stanley,  on  one  side,  and  Mr. 
Layard,  "  the  member  for  Nineveh,"  on  the 
other,  are  excellent  types  of  a  class  to  which 
we  look  with  hopefulness,  for  the  world  is 
very  weary  both  of  Red  Tape  and  of  Cotton 
Twist. 

We  have  frequently  heard  it  asked  whether 
there  is  much  wit  in  the  House,  and  have 
never  known  any  variation  in  the  reply.  Very 
seldom,  indeed,  is  '*  a  good  thins"  said  within 
these  walls.  Yet  the  House  of  Commons  is 
an  indulgent  audience,  where  it  likes  the 
speaker ;  but  it  is  here  as  elsewhere,  the  most 
senile  anecdote,  execrably  told,  will  be  endured 
from  a  favorite,  while  an  unknown  man  will 
receive  a  groan  in  return  for  an  epigram.  The 
last  deliberately- conceived  neat  thine  within 
our  recollection  was  said  by  the  late  Mr.  Shell, 
who,  complimenting  a  noble  lord  who  is  ever 
active  in  the  cause  of  Christian  civilization,  said 
that  he  "  had  made  Humanity  one  of  Shaftes- 
bury's Characteristics."  One  jest  delights  the 
House  very  much  ;  indeed,  it  never  fails ;  and 
it  must  have  been  heard  a  good  many  thou- 
sand times.  It  is  when  a  speaker  confuses 
the  name  of  the  member  to  whom  he  refers 
with  that  of  the  place  for  which  that  gentle- 
man sits.  Accidentally,  or  (such  things  are) 
by  design,  let  a  senator  speak  of  the  noble 
lord  the  member  for  Palmerston,  or  the  hon- 
orable baronet  the  member  for  Molesworth, 
and  the  House  ffoes  off*  into  a  roar.  It  is  a 
safe  point,  iike  Mr.  Hardcastle's  anecdote  of 
Old  Grouse  in  the  gun-room :  "  your  worship 
must  not  tell  that  storv,  if  we  are  not  to 
laugh ;  I  can't  help  laughmg  at  that :  we  have 
laughed  at  it  these  twenty  years."  Among 
ihe  imaller  recreations  of  the  House  is  the 


raising  a  terrific  cry  when  a  member  new  to 
parliamentary  manners  accidentally  walks  be- 
tween the  Speaker  and  the  member  speaking. 
This  unpardonable  violation  of  etiquette  brings 
from  all  sides  the  most  indignant  exclamations. 

The  puzzled  look  of  the  criminal  as  he  sits 
down:  that  ''what  have  I  done?"  is  part  of 
the  sport;  and  we  almost  fear  that  by  pub- 
lishing the  secret  we  shall  be  depriving  the 
House  of  one  of  its  innocent  diversions. 

We  originally  proposed  to  speak  of  the 
House  of  Commons  only,  and  have  endeavor- 
ed to  restrict  ourselves  to  that  single  topic — 
one  which  can  never  be  otherwise  than  inter- 
esting to  Englishmen.  We  have  wished  to 
treat  the  subject  on  the  TVasve,  Tyriusve 
principle,  so  unhesitatingly  laid  down  by  the 
father  of  eods  and  men  in  a  case  reported  by  a 
Latin  author  of  eminence ;  and  if  we  have  de- 
viated from  impartiality,  it  is  because  it  is  with 
opinions  as  with  the  rays  of  liffht,  that  the 
distortions  produced  by  the  medium  through 
which  they  pass  are  not  apparent  to  our  per- 
ceptions. It  is  possible  that  our  sketches 
may  facilitate,  with  those  who  have  not,  like 
Ingenuus,  paid  a  visit  to  the  House,  the  future 
studies  of 

The  grand  debate, 
The  popular  harangue,  the  tart  reply. 

But,  inasmuch  as  we  have  talked  only  of  those 
who  talk,  we  cannot  find  it  in  our  hearts  to 
conclude  without  a  tribute  to  the  invaluable 
men  who  do  not  talk,  and  who  follow  the  ad- 
vice of  John  Locke,  given  to  his  cousin,  Mr. 
King : — ''  I  would  not  have  you  speak  in  the 
House,  but  'you  can  communicate  your  light 
and  apprehensions  to  some  honest  speaker 
who  may  make  use  of  it.  For  there  have  al- 
ways been  very  able  members  who  never 
speak,  who  yet,  by  their  penetration  and  fore- 
sight, have  this  way  done  as  much  service  as 
any  within  those  walls."  These  are  truly  ex- 
cellent men,  and  would  there  were  more  of 
them  !  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  when  the 
present  universe  is  brought  to  the  close  pre- 
dicted by  the  northern  legends,  a  new  system 
is  to  be  established,  of  which  the  grand  prin- 
ciple is  to  be  Silence.  If  the  new  system 
includes  a  Parliament,  we  shall  canvass  the 
electors. 
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From    the    Eclectic  Review. 


HENRT  ROGERS.* 


Mr.  Rogers  has  only  risen  of  late  into 
universal  reputation,  although  he  had  long 
ago  deserved  it.  It  has  fared  with  him  as 
with  Thomas  Hood  and  with  some  others 
who  had  for  manj  years  enjoyed  a  dubious 
and  struggling,  although  real  and  rising 
fame,  till  some  signal  hit,  some  *'  Song  of  the 
Shirt"  or  "Eclipse  of  Faith,"  introduced 
tdeir  names  to  millions  who  never  heard  of 
them  before,  and  turned  suddenly  on  their 
half-shadowed  faces  the  broadest  glare  of 
fame.  Thousands  upon  thousands  who  had 
never  heard  of  Hood's  **  Progress  of  Cant'* 
or  his  **  Comic  Annuals,"  so  soon  as  they 
read  the  **  Song  of  the  Shirt"  inquired  ea- 
gerly for  him,  and  began  to  read  his  earlier 
works.  And  so,  although  literary  men  were 
aware  of  Mr.  Rogers'  existence,  and  that  he 
was  an  able  contributor  to  the  "  Edinburgh 
Review,"  the  general  public  knew  not  even 
his  name  till  the  "  Eclipse  of  Faith"  ap- 
peared, and  till  its  great  popularity  excited 
a  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  his  pre- 
vious lucubrations.  We  met  with  the 
"  Eclipse  of  Faith"  at  its  6rst  appearance, 
but  have  only  newly  risen  from  reading  his 
collected  articles,  and  propose  to  record  our 
impressions  while  they  are  yet  fresh  and 
warm. 

Henry  Rogers,  as  a  reviewer  and  writer, 
seems  to  think  that  he  belongs  to  the  school 
of  Jeffrey  and  Macaulay,  although  possessed 
of  more  learning  and  imagination  than  either, 
of  a  higher  moral  sense  and  manlier  power 
than  the  first,  and  of  a  freer  diction  and  an 
easier  vein  of  wit  than  the  second  ;  and  the 
style  of  deference  and  idolatry  he  uses  to 
them  and  to  Mackintosh,  might  almost  to*his 
detractors  appear  either  shameful  from  its 
hypocrisy,  ludicrous  from  its  affectation,  or 
silly  from  the  ignorance  it  discovers  of  his 
own  claims  ana  comparative  merits.  We 
defy  any  unprejudiced  man  to  read  the  two 
▼olumes  he  has  reprinted  from  the  "Edin- 
burgh Review/'  and  not  to  feel  that  he  has 

*  E»9ay$9  9$Ueied  from  CofUribui%4m$  to  the 
'^Edinburgh  Revieto.^  By  Henry  Bogers.  2  vols. 
8to.    liondon :  Longman  A  Co. 


encountered,  on  the  whole,  the  most  accom- 
plished, manliest,  healthiest,  and  most  Chris- 
tian writer  who  ever  adorned  that  celebrated 
periodical.  If  he  has  contributed  to  its 
pages  no  one  article  equal  in  brilliance  to 
Jeffrey's  papers  on  Alison  and  Swift,  or  to 
Macaulay  s  papers  on  Milton  and  Warren 
Hastings,  his  papers,  taken  en  masse,  are 
more  natural,  less  labored,  full  of  a  richer 
and  more  recondite  learning,  and  written  in 
a  more  conversational,  more  vigorous,  and 
more  thoroughly  English  style.  His  thought, 
too,  is  of  a  profounder  and,  at  the  same  time, 
clearer  cast.  Jeffrey  had  the  subtlety  of  the 
lawyer  rather  than  the  depth  of  the  philoso- 
pher. Macaulay  thinks  generally  like  an 
eloquent  special  pleader.  Henry  Rogers  is 
a  candid,  powerful,  and  all -sided  thinker, 
and  one  who  has  fed  his  thought  by  a  cul- 
ture as  diversified  as  it  is  deep.  He  is  a 
scholar,  a  mathematician,  a  philosopher,  a 
philologist,  a  man  of  taste  and  virtu^  a  divine, 
and  a  wit ;  and  if  not  absolutely  a  poet,  yet 
he  verges  often  on  poetical  conception,  and 
his  free  and  fervid  eloquence  often  kindles 
into  the  fire  of  poetry. 

Every  one  who  has  read  the  "  Eclipse  of 
Faith" — and  who  has  not? — must  remember 
how  that  remarkable  work  has  collected  all 
these  varied  powers  and  acquisitions  into  one 
burning  focus,  and  must  be  ready  to  grant 
that  since  Pascal  no  kmght  has  entered  into 
the  arena  of  religious  controversy  better 
equipped  for  fight,  in  strength  of  argument, 
in  quickness  of  perception,  in  readiness  and 
richness  of  resource,  in  command  of  temper, 
in  pungency  of  wit,  in  a  sarcasm  which 
"  burns  frore"  with  the  intense  coolness  of 
its  severity,  and  in  a  species  of  Socratic 
dialogue  which  the  son  of  Sophroniscus  him- 
self would  have  envied.  But  as  the  public 
and  press  generally  have  made  up  their 
minds  upon  all  these  points,  as  also  on  the 
merits  of  his  admirable  "  Defence,"  and  have 
hailed  the  author  with  acclamation,  we  prefer 
to  take  up  his  less  known  preceding  efforts 
in  the  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  and  to  bring 
their  merits  before  our  readers,  while,  at  the 
I  same  time,  we  hope  to  find  metal  even  more 
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attractive  in  the  great  names  and  subjects  on 
which  we  shall  necessarily  be  led  to  touch, 
as,  under  Mr.  Rogers*  guidance,  we  pursue 
our  way.  We  long,  too,  shall  we  say,  to 
break  a  lance  here  and  there  with  so  dis- 
tinguished a  champion,  although  assuredly  it 
shall  be  all  in  honor  and  not  in  hate. 

From  his  political  papers  we  abstain,  and 
propose  to  confine  ourselves  to  those  on 
letters  and  philosophy.  His  first,  and  one 
of  his  most  delightful  papers,  is  on  quaint 
old  Thomas  Fuller.  It  reminds  us  much  of 
a  brilliant  paper  on  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
contributed  to  the  same  journal,  we  under- 
stand, by  Bulwer.  Browne  and  Fuller  were 
kindred  spirits,  being  both  poets  among  wits, 
and  wits  among  poets.  In  Browne,  however, 
imagination  and  serious  thought  rather  pre- 
ponderate, while  wit  unquestionably  is,  if  not 
Fuller's  principal  faculty,  the  faculty  he  ex- 
ercises most  frequently  and  with  greatest 
delight.  Some  authors  have  wit  and  ima- 
gination in  equal  quantities,  and  it  is  their 
temperament  which  determines  the  question 
which  of  the  two  they  shall  specially  use  or 
cultivate.  Thus  Butler,  of  '*  Hudibras,"  had 
genuine  imagination  as  well  as  prodigious  wit, 
and  had  he  been  a  Puritan  instead  of  a  Ca- 
valier, he  might  have  indited  noble,  serious 
poetry.  Browne,  again,  was  of  a  pensive, 
although  not  sombre  disposition,  and  hence 
his  **Urn-  burial"  and  *'keligio  Medici"  are 
grave  and  imaginative,  although  not  devoid 
of  quaint,queer  fancies  and  arabesque  devices, 
which  force  you  to  smile.  Fuller,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  of  a  sanguine,  happy,  easy 
temperament,  a  jolly  Protestant  father-con- 
fessor, and  this  attracted  him  to  the  side  of 
the  laughing  muse.  Yet  he  abounds  in  quiet, 
beautiful  touches  both  of  poetry  and  pathos. 
Burke  had,  according  to  Mr.  Rogers,  little  or 
no  wit,  although  possessing  a  boundless  pro- 
fusion of  imagery.  To  this  we  demur.  His 
description  of  Lord  Chatham's  motley  cabi- 
net, his  picture  in  the  **  Regicide  Peace,"  of 
the  French  Ambassador  in  London,  his  de- 
scription of  those  "who  are  emptied  of  their 
natural  bowels  and  stuffed  with  the  blurred 
sheets  of  the  '  Rights  of  Man,' "  his  famous 
companson  of  the  *' gestation  of  the  rabbit 
and  the  elephant,"  his  reply  to  the  defence 
put  in  for  Hastings  that  the  Hindoos  had 
erected  a  temple  to  him,  (<'He  knew  some- 
thing of  the  Hindoo  mythology.  They  were 
in  the  habit  of  building  temples  not  only  to 
the  gods  of  light  and  fertility,  but  to  the 
demons  of  small  pox  and  murder,  and  he, 
for  his  part,  had  no  objection  that  Mr.  Hast* 
ings  should  be  admitted  into  such  a  Pan- 


theon,") these  are  a  few  out  of  a  hundred 
proofs  that  he  possessed  that  most  brilliant 
species  of  wit  which  is  impregnated  with 
imagination.  But  the  truth  is,  that  Burke, 
an  earnest  if  not  a  sad-hearted  man,  was  led 
by  his  excess  of  zeal  to  plead  the  causes  in 
which  he  was  interested  in  general  by  serious 
weapons,  by  the  burning  and  barbed  arrows 
of  invective  and  imagination  rather  than  by 
the  light-glancing  missiles  of  wit  and  humor. 
Jeremy  Taylor,  with  all  his  wealth  of  fancy, 
was  restrained  from  wit  partly  by  the  sub- 
jects he  was  led  through  his  clerical  pro- 
fession to  treat,  and  partly  from  his  temper- 
ament, which  was  quietly  glad  rather  than 
sanguine  and  mirthful.  Some  writers,  again, 
we  admit,  and  as  Mr.  Rogers  repeatedly 
shows,  vibrate  between  wit  and  the  most 
melancholy  seriousness  of  thought ;  the  scale 
of  their  spirits,  as  it  rises  or  sinks,  either 
lifts  them  up  to  piercing  laughter  or  de- 
presses them  to  thoughts  too  deep  and  sad 
for  tears.  It  was  so  with  Plato,  with  Pascal, 
with  Hood,  and  is  so,  we  suspect,  with  our 
author  himself.  Shakespere,  perhaps  alone 
of  writers,  while  possessing  wit  and  imagrina- 
tive  wisdom  to  the  same  prodigious  degree, 
has  managed  to  adjust  them  to  each  other, 
never  allowing  either  the  one  or  the  other 
unduly  to  preponderate,  but  uniting  them 
into  that  consummate  whole  which  nas  be- 
come the  admiration,  the  wonder,  and  the 
despair  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Rogers,  alluding  to  the  astonishing 
illustrative  powers  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  Burke, 
and  Fuller,  says  finely,  *<  Most  marvellous 
and  enviable  is  that  fecundity  of  fancy  which 
can  adorn  whatever  it  touches,  which  can 
invest  naked  fact  and  dry  reasoning  with 
unlooked-for  beauty,  make  flowerets  bloom 
even  on  the  brow  of  the  precipice,  and, 
when  nothing  better  can  be  had,  can  turn 
the  very  substHUce  of  rock  itself  into  moss 
and  lichens.  This  faculty  is  incomparably 
the  most  important  for  the  vivid  and  attract- 
ive exhibition  of  truth  to  the  minds  of  men." 
We  quote  these  sentences  not  merely  as 
being  true,  so  far  as  they  go,  (we  think  the 
imagination  not  only  exhibits,  but  tests  and 
finds  truth,)  but  because  we  want  afterwards 
to  mark  a  special  inconsistency  in  regard  to 
them,  which  he  commits  in  a  subsequent 
paper. 

We  have  long  desired  to  see  what  we  call 
ideal  geography^  i.  e.,  the  map  of  the  earth 
run  over  in  a  poetical  and  imaginative  way, 
the  breath  of  genius  passing  over  the  dry 
bones  of  the  names  of  places,  and  througn 
the  link  of  association  between  places  and 
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events,  characters  and  scenery,  causing  them 
to  live.  Old  Fuller  ^ives  us,  if  not  a  speci- 
men of  this,  something  far  more  amusing; 
he  gives  us  a  geography  of  joke,  and  even 
from  the  hallowed  scenery  of  the  Holy  Land 
he  extracts,  in  all  reverence,  matter  for  in- 
extinguishable merriment.  What  can  be 
better  in  their  way  than  the  following? 
"  Gilboa. — The  mountain  that  David  cursed, 
that  neither  rain  nor  dew  should  fnll  on  it ; 
but  of  late  some  English  travellers  climbing 
this  mountain  were  well  wetted,  David  not 
cursing  it  by  a  prophetical  spirit  but  in  a 
poetic  rapture.  Edrei. — ^The  city  of  Off,  on 
whose  giant-like  proportions  the  rabbis  nave 
more  giant-like  lies.  Pis-gah. — Where  Moses 
viewed  the  land ;  hereabouts  the  angel  buried 
him,  and  also  buried  the  grave,  lest  it  should 
occasion  idolatry.*'  And  so  on  he  goes  over 
each  awful  spot,  chuckling  in  harmless  and 
half- conscious  glee,  like  a  schoolboy  through 
a  morning  churchyard,  which,  were  it  mid- 
night, he  would  travel  in  haste,  in  terror, 
and  with  oft-reverted  looks.  It  is  no  wish  to 
detract  from  the  dignity  and  consecration  of 
these  scenes  that  actuates  him ;  it  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  his  irresistible  tempera- 
ment, the  boy-heart  beating  in  his  vems,  and 
which  is  to  beat  on  till  death. 

Down  the  halls  of  history,  in  like  manner. 
Fuller  skips  along,  laughing  as  he  goes ;  and 
even  when  he  pauses  to  moralize  or  to  weep, 
the  pause  is  momentary,  and  the  tear  which 
had  contended,  during  its  brief  existence, 
with  a  sly  smile,  is  ''  forgot  as  soon  as  shed." 
His  wit  is  often  as  withering  at  it  is  quaint, 
although  it  always  performs  its  annihilating 
work  without  asperity,  and  by  a  single  touch. 
It  is  just  the  tap  of  the  keeper  on  the  shoul- 
der of  the  escaped  lunatic.  Hear  this  on 
the  Jesuits :  **  Such  is  the  charity  of  the 
Jesuits,  that  they  never  owe  any  man  any  ill 
will — making  present  payment  thereof."  Or 
this  on  Machiavel,  who  had  said,  '*  that  be 
who  undertakes  to  write  a  history  must  be 
of  no  religion;"  "if  so,  Machiavel  himself 
was  the  b^t  qualified  of  any  in  his  age  to 
write  an  hbtory."  Of  modest  women,  who 
nevertheless  dress  themselves  in  questionable 
attire,  he  says,  "  I  must  confess  some  honest 
women  may  go  thus,  but  no  whit  the  honester 
for  ffoing  thus.  That  ship  may  have  Castor 
and  rollux  for  the  sign, which  notwithstanding 
has  St.  Paul  for  the  lading."  His  irony,  like 
good  imagery,  often  becomes  the  short-hand 
of  thought,  and  is  worth  a  thousand  argu- 
ments. The  bare,  bald  style  of  the  school- 
men he  attributes  to  design,  <*  lest  any  of  the 
vermin  of  equivocation  should  hide  them- 


selves under  the  nap  of  then:  words."  Some 
of  our  readers  are  probably  smiling  as  they 
read  this,  and  remember  the  drbss  of  certain 
religious  priests,  not  unlike  the  schoolmen, 
in  our  day.  After  commenting  on  the  old 
story  of  St.  Dunstan  and  the  Devil,  he  cries 
out,  in  a  touch  of  irony  seldom  surpassed : 
"  But  away  with  all  suspicions  and  queries. 
None  neea  to  doubt  of  the  truth  thereof, 
finding  it  on  a  sign  painted  in  Fleet  street, 
near  Temple  Bar." 

In  these  sparkles  of  wit  and  humor,  there 
is,  we  notice,  not  a  little  consciousness.  He 
says  good  things,  and  a  quiet  chuckle,  a 
gentle  crow,  proclaims  his  knowledge  that 
they  are  good.  But  bis  best  things,  the  fine 
serious  fancies  which  at  times  cross  his  mind, 
cross  it  unconsciously,  and  drop  out  like 
pearls  from  the  lips  of  a  blind  fairy,  who 
sees  not  their  lustre,  and  knows  not  their 
value.  Fuller's  deepest  wisdom  is  the  wis- 
dom of  children,  ana  his  finest  eloquence  is 
that  which  seems  to  cross  over  their  spotless 
lips,  like  west  winds  over  halfopenedt  rose- 
buds,—  breathings  of  the  Eternal  Spirit, 
rather  than  utterances  of  their  own  souls. 
In  this  respect,  and  in  some  others,  he  much 
resembled  John  Bunyan,  to  whom  we  wonder 
Rogers  has  not  compared  him.  Honest  John, 
we  verily  believe,  thought  much  more  of  his 
rhymes,  prefixed  to  the  second  part  of  the 
*•  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  and  of  the  little  puz- 
zles and  jokes  he  has  scattered  through  the 
work,  than  of  his  divinely  artless  portraiture 
of  scenery,  passions,  characters,  and  inci- 
dents, in  the  course  of  the  wondrous  allegory. 
Mr.  Rogers  quotes  a  good  many  of  Fuller's 
precious  prattlings ;  but  Lamb,  we  think,  has 
selected   some   still   finer,    particularly    his 

gicture  of  the  fate  of  John  WicklifiTs  ashes, 
imilar  touches  of  tender,  quaint,  profound, 
and  unwitting  sublimity,  are  found  nearly  as 
profusely  sprinkled  as  his  jests  and  clenches 
through  his  varied  works,  which  are  a  perfect 
quarry  of  sense,  wit,  truth,  pedantry,  learn- 
ing, quiet  poetry,  ingenuity,  and  delightful 
nonsense.  Rogers  justly  remarks,  too,  that 
notwithstanding  all  the  rubbish  and  gossip 
which  are  found  in  Fuller's  writings,  he 
means  to  be  truthful  always;  and  that,  with 
all  his  quaintness  and  pedantry,  his  stvle  is 
purer  and  more  legible  than  that  of  almost 
any  writer  of  his  age.  It  is  less  swelling 
and  gorgeous  than  Browne's,  but  far  easier 
and  more  idiomatic ;  less  rich  but  less  diffuse 
than  Taylor's,  less  cumbered  with  learning 
than  Burton's,  and  less  involved,  and  less 
darkened  with  interminglinff  and  crossing 
beams  of  light  than  that  of  Milton,  whose 
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poetry  is  written  in  the  purest  Grecian 
manner;  whilst  his  English  prose  often 
resembles  not  Gothic,  but  Egyptian  archi- 
tecture in  its  chaotic  confusion  and  mis- 
proportioned  magni6cence. 

Mr.  Rogers'  second  paper  is  on  Andrew 
Harye1,ana  contains  a  very  interesting  account 
of  the  life,  estimate  of  the  character,  and 
criticism  of  the  writings  of  this  **Ari8tides- 
Butler,"  if  we  may,  in  the  fashion  of  Mira- 
beau,  coin  a  combination  of  words,  which 
seems  not  inapt  to  represent  the  virtues  of 
that  great  patriot's  life,  and  the  wit  and 
biting  sarcasm  of    his  manner  of  writing. 
He  tells  the  old  story  of  his  father  crossing 
the  Humber  with  a  female  friend,  and  per- 
ishing in  the  waters ;  but  omits  the  most 
striking  part  of  the  story,  how  the  old  man, 
in  leaving  the  shore,  as  the  sky  was  scowl- 
ing into  storm,  threw  his  staff  back  on  the 
beach,  and  cried  out  —  **  Ho  for  heaven !" 
The  tradition  of  this  is  at  least  still  strong  in 
Hull.     Nothing  after  Marvel's  integrity,  and 
his  quiet,  keen,  caustic  wit,  so  astonishes  us 
as  ihe  fact,  that  he  never  opened  his  lips  in 
Parliament!     He  was  " No-speech  Marvel." 
He  never  got  the  length  of  Aadison's  "I  con- 
ceive, I  conceive,  I  conceive."    There  are  no 
authentic  accounts  of  even  a  "  Hear,  hear," 
issuing  from  his  lips.     What  an  act  of  self- 
denial  in  that  den  of  bad  measures  and  bad  men! 
How  his  heart  must  sometimes  have  burned, 
and   his  lips  quivered,  and  yet  the  severe 
spirit  of  self-control  kept  him  silent !     What 
a  contrast  to  the  infinite  babblement  of  sena- 
tors in  modern  days !     And  yet  was  not  his 
silence  very  formidable  ?     Did  it  not  strike 
the  Tories  as  the  figure  of  the  moveless  Mor- 
decai  at  the  king^  gate  struck  the  guilty 
Haman  ?     There,  night  after  night,  in  front 
of  the  despots^sate  the  silent  statue-like  figure, 
bending  not  to  their  authority,  unmovable  by 
their  threats,  not  to  be  melted  by  their  ca- 
resses, not  to  be  gained  over  by  their  bribes, 
perhaps  with  a  quiet  stem  sneer  resting  as 
though  sculptured  upon  his  lips  ;  and  doubt- 
less they  trembled  more  at  this  dumb  defi- 
ance, than  at  the  loud  mouthed  attacks  and 
execrations  of  others;   the  more,   as,  while 
others  were  sometimes  absent,  he  was  always 
there,  a  moveless  pillar  of  patriotism,  a  still 
libel  of  truth,  for  ever  glaring  on  their  fasci- 
nated  and   terror-stricken  eyes.     Can   we 
wonder  that  they  are  very  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  removed  him  from  their  sight, 
m  the  only  way  possible  in  the  circumstances, 
by   giving  him  a  premature  and  poisoned 
grave  ? 

In  his  third  paper  Rogers  approaches  a 


mightier  and  more  eloquent,  but  not  a  firmer 
or  more  sincere  spirit  thap  Marvel — Martin 
Luther.     Here  he  puts  forth  all  his  strength, 
and  has,  we  think,  very  nobly  vindicated  both 
Luther's   intellectual   and   moral   character, 
Hallam  (a  writer  whom  Rogers  greatly  over- 
estimates, before  whom  he  falls  down  with 
**  awful  reverence  prone,"  from  whom  he  ven- 
tures to  differ  with  '*  a  whispered  breath  and 
bated  humbleness,"  which  seem,  considering 
his  own  calibre,  very  laughable,  yet  of  whose 
incapacity  as  a  literary  critic,  and  especially 
as  a  jud^e  of  poetry,  he  seems  to  have  a  sti- 
fled suspicion,  which  comes  out  in  the  paper 
on  Fuller,  whom  Hallam  has  slighted)  has 
underrated  Luther's  talents,  because  forsooth 
his   works   are  inferior    to   his   reputation. 
Why,  what  was  Luther's  real  work  ?     It  was 
the   Reformation.     What  library  of  Atlas 
folios  —  ay,  though  Shakes pere  had  penned 
every  line  in  it — could  have  been  compared 
to  the  rending  of  the  shroud  of  the  Christian 
Church  ?  As  soon  accuse  an  earthquake  of  not 
being  so  melodious  in  its  tones  as  an  organ, 
as  demand  artistic  writings  from  Luther.   His 
burning  of  the  Pope's  bull  was,  we  think — 
and  Mr.  Rogers  thinks  with  us — a  very  re- 
spectable review.   His  journey  to  Worms  was 
as  clever  as  most  books  of  travel.    His  mar- 
riage with  Catherine  Bora  was  not  a  bad  epi- 
thalamium.     His  rendering  of  the  Bible  into 
good  German  was  nearly  as  great  a  work  as 
the  ^^Constitutional  History."    Some  of  those 
winged  words  which  he  uttered  aeainst  the 
Pope  and  for  Christ  have  been  called  "  half- 
battles."     He  held  the  pen  very  well  too, 
but  it  was  only  with  one  of  his  hundred  arms. 
His  works  were  his   actions.     Every  great 
book  is  an  action ;  and  the  converse  is  also 
true — every  great  action  is  a  book.     Crom- 
well, Mr.  Rogers  says,  very  justly,  cannot  be 
judged   by    bis    speeches,  nor    Alexander. 
Neither,  we  add,  could  Csesar  by  his  "  Com- 
mentaries," which,  excellent  as  they  are,  de- 
velop only  a  small  portion  of  the  **  foremost 
man  of  all  this  world ;"  nor  could  Frederick 
of  Prussia  by  his  French  verses ;  nor  could 
Nelson  by  his  letters  to  Lady  Hamilton  ;  nor 
could  even  Hall,   Chalmers  and  Irving  by 
their  orations  and  discourses.     There  is  a 
very  high,  if  not  the  highest  order  of  men, 
who  find  literature  too  small  a  sheath  for  the 
broadsword  of    their   genius.    They  come 
down  and  shrink  up  when  they  commence  to 
write ;  but  they  make  others  write  for  them. 
Their  deeds  supply  the  material  of  ten  thou- 
sand historians,  novelists,   and  poets.     We 
find  Lord  Holland,  in  his  "  Memoirs,"  sneer- 
ing at  Lord  Nelson's  talents,  because  his 
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writiDgs  were  oareless  and  poor.  Nelson  did 
not  pretend  to  be  a  writer  or  an  orator ;  he 
pretended  onlv  to  do  what  he  did — to  sweep 
the  seas  with  his  cannon,  and  be  the  greatest 
na?al  commander  his  country  e^er  produced. 
Mungo  Park  and  Ledyard  were  no  ereat  au- 
thors, but  they  were  what  they  wbhed  to  be— 
the  most  heroic  of  travellers.  Danton  never 
published  a  single  page,  but  he  was  incom- 
parably a  greater  man  than  Camille  Desmou- 
lins,  who  wrote  thousands.  Would  it  have 
added  an  inch  to  the  colossal  stature,  or  in  any 
measure  enhanced  the  lurid  grandeur  of  Sa- 
tan, had  Milton  ascribed  to  him  the  invention 
not  of  fire-arms  but  of  the  printing-press,  and 
made  him  the  author  of  a  few  hundred  sa- 
tires against  Omnipotence  ?  Channing,  in  his 
essay  on  Napoleon,  has  contributed  to  the 
circulation  of  this  error.  He  gives  there  a 
decided  preference  to  literary  over  other 
Idods  of  power.  But  would  even  he  have 
compared  Brougham  or  Daniel  Webster  to 
Washington  ?  It  seems  to  us  that  the  very 
highest  style  of  merit  is  when  the  powers  of 
actions  and  authorship  are  combined  in  near- 
ly equal  proportions.  They  were  so  in  Mil- 
ton, who  was  as  good  a  schoolmaster  and 
secretary  as  he  was  an  author.  They  were 
so  in  Bacon,  who  was  an  able  if  not  a  just 
chancellor  and  statesman,  as  well  as  the  first 
of  modem  philosophers.  Notwithstanding 
Mr.  Rogers,  they  were  so,  we  think,  in  Napo- 
leon, whose  bulletins  and  speeches,  though 
often  in  false  taste,  were  often  as  brilliant 
aa  his  battles.  They  were  so  in  Burke,  who 
was  a  first-rate  business  man  and  a  good 
farmer,  as  well  as  a  great  orator,  statesman, 
and  writer.  They  were  so  in  poor  Burns, 
who  used  the  plough  as  well  as  be  used  the 
pen.  And  they  were  so  in  Scott,  who  was 
an  excellent  Clerk  of  Session  and  capital  ag- 
rictdturist  and  landlord,  besides  being  the 
first  of  all  fictionists,  except  Cervantes,  who, 
by  the  way,  fought  bravely  at  Lepanto,  as 
well  as  wrote  Don  Quixote.  Even  in  Luther's 
case,  Mr.  Hallam  is  proved  by  Rogers  to  be 
sufficiently  harsh  in  his  judgment     Luther's 

groductions,  occasional  as  most  of  them,  and 
astily  written  as  all  of  them  were,  are  not 
the  mediocre  trash  which  Hallam  insinuates 
them  to  be.  If  tried  by  the  standard  of  that 
species  of  literature  to  which  they  all  in  re- 
ality belong,  they  will  not  be  found  wanting. 
They  are  all  letters,  the  shorter  or  longer 
epistles  of  a  man  greatly  engrossed  during  his 
days,  and  who  at  evening  dashes  ofif  his  care- 
less, multifarious,  but .  characteristic  corre- 
spondence. Mark,  too,  every  thing  he  wrote 
was  sent,  and  sent  instantly,  to  the  press.  I 


Who  would  like  this  done  in  his  case  ?  What 
divine,  writing  each  week  hb  two  sermons, 
would  care  about  seeing  ihem  regularly  print- 
ed the  next  day,  and  dispersed  over  all  the 
country  ?  Who,  unless  he  were  a  man  of 
giganiic  genius  and  fame,  would  not  be  sunk 
under  such  a  process,  and  run  to  utter  seed  ? 
The  fact  that  Luther  did  publish  so  much, 
and  did  nevertheless  retain  his  reputation, 
proves,  that  although  much  which  he  wrote 
must  have  been  unworthy  of  his  genius,  yet, 
as  a  whole,  his  writings  were  characteristic  of 
his  powers,  and  contributed  to  the  working 
out  his  purpose.  They  were  addressed,  Mr. 
Rogers  justly  says,  chiefly  to  the  people,  and 
many  of  his  strangest  and  strongest  expres- 
sions were  uttered  on  plan.  His  motto,  like 
Danton's,  was,  "  to  dare — and  to  dare — and  to 
dare.''  He  felt  that  a  timid  reformer,  like  a 
timid  revolutionist,  is  lost,  and  that  a  lofty 
tone,  whether  in  bad  or  ffood  taste,  was  essen- 
tial to  the  success  of  his  cause.  Even  as 
they  are,  his  writings  contain  much  *'  lion's 
marrow,"  stem  trath,  expressed  in  easy, 
home-spun  language ;  savage  invective,  richly 
deserved,  and  much  of  that  noble  scom  with 
which  a  brave  honest  man  b  ever  fond  of 
blowing  away,  as  through  snorting  nostrils, 
those  sophistries,  .evasions,  and  meannesses 
in  controversy  which  are  beneath  argument, 
baffle  logical  exposure,  and  which  can  only 
be  reacheid  by  contempt.  Add  to  all  this  the 
traditionary  reputation  of  his  eloquence,  and 
those  burning  coals  from  that  great  confla- 

f  ration  which  have  come  down  to  us  uncooled. 
or  our  part,  we  had  rather  possess  the  re- 
nown of  uttering  some  of  these  than  have 
written  all  Chillingworth's  and  Barrow's  con- 
troversial works.  Think  of  that  sentence 
which  he  pronounced  over  the  bull  as  he 
burned  it,  surely  one  of  the  most  sublime  and 
terrible  that  ever  came  from  human  lips : — 
"As  thou  hast  troubled  and  put  to  shame  the 
Holy  One  of  the  Lord,  so  be  thou  troubled 
and  consumed  in  eternal  fires  of  hell ;"  or 
that  at  Worms — **  Here  I  stand ;  I  cannot  do 
otherwise :  God  help  me."  Such  sentences 
soar  above  all  the  reaches  of  rhetoric,  of  ora- 
tory, even  of  poetry,  and  rank  in  grandeur 
with  the  great  naked  abstractions  of  eternal 
trath.  They  thrill  not  the  taste,  nor  the  pas- 
sions, nor  the  fancy,  but  the  soul  itself. 
And  yet  they  were  common  on  .the  lips  of 
Luther,  the  lion-hearted— the 

** solitary  monk  that  shook  the  world." 

Mr.  Rogers,  besides,  culls  several  passages 
from  hb  familiar  epbtles,  which  attain  to  lofty 
eloquence,  and  verge  on  the  finest  prose 
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poetry.  His  occasional  grossness,  inicaleDce, 
and  personality,  are  undeniable,  but  tbey 
were  partly  the  faults  of  his  a^e,  and  sprung 
partly  from  (he  Tehemence  of  his  tempera- 
ment,  and  the  uncertiunty  of  his  position. 
He  was  during  a  large  section  of  his  life  at 
hay^  and  if  he  had  not  employed  every  weapon 
in  his  power,  his  teeth,  his  horns  and  his 
hoofs,  to  defend  himself,  he  had  inevitably 
perished.      We    have  not  time  to  follow 
farther  Rogers's  defence  of  Luther ;  suffice 
it  to  say,  that  he  does  full  justice  to  Luther's 
honesty  of  purpose,  his  deep  relicpons  con- 
victions, and  his  general  wisdom  and  prudence 
of  conduct.    His  errors  were  all  of  the  blood 
and  bodily  temperament,  and  none  of  the 
spirit.      Cajetan  called  him  '*  a  beast  with 
deep-set  eyes,  and  wonderful  speculations  in 
his  head."     If  so,  he  was  a  noble  savage — 
a  king  of  beasts,  and  his  roar  roused  Europe 
from  its  lethargy,  dissolved  the  dark  spell  of 
sphitual  slavery,  and  gave  even  to  them  all 
the  vitality  it  haa  since  exhibited.     He  re- 
sembled no  class  of  men  more  than  some  of 
the  ancient  prophets  of  Israel.     He  was  no 
Christian  father  of  the  first  centuries,  sitting 
cobwebbed  among    books  —  no    evangelist 
even  of  the  days  of  the  apostles,  going  forth 
meek  and  sandalled,  with  an  olive-branch  in 
his  hand  —  he  reminds  us  rather,  in  all  but 
austerity  and  abstinence,  of  the  terrible  lish- 
bite    conflicting  with  Baal's    prophets    on 
Carmel,  and  fighting  with  fire  the  cause  of 
that  God  who  answereth  by  fire  from  heaven. 
But,  unlike  him,  Luther  came  eating  and 
drinking,  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage, 
and  has  been  reproached  accordingly. 

Mr.<Roffers's  next  paper  is  on  Leibnitz, 
whom  he  justly  ranks  with  the  most  wonder- 
ful men  of  any  age — and  who,  in  that  variety 
of  faculty  —  that  plethora  of  power — that 
all  -  sidedness  which  distinguished  him  — 
resembled  a  monster  rather  than  a  man. 
A  sleepless  soul,  who  often,  for  weeks  to- 
gether, contended  himself  with  a  few  hours' 
slumber  in  his  arm-chair,  without  ever  dis- 
composing his  couch!  A  lonely  spirit — 
with  no  tender  family  ties — but  entirely  de- 
TOted  to  inquiry  and  mvestigation,  as  though 
he  had  been  one  vast  separated  eye,  for  ever 
prying  into  the  universe !  A  wide,  eclectic, 
catholic  mind,  intermeddlmg  with  all  know- 
ledge, and  seeking,  if  possible,  to  bind  ma- 
thematics, metaphysics,  poetry,  philology, 
all  arts  and  sciences,  into  the  unity  of  a 
coronet  around  his  own  brow  I  A  soul  of 
prodigious  power,  as  well  as  of  ideal  width ; 
the  inventor  of  a  new  and  potent  calculus — 
the  father  of  geolc^y — the  originator  of  a 


new  form  of  histoiT>  which  others  have  since 
been  seeking  to  fill  up — and  the  author  of  a 
heroic,  if  not  successful,  efifort  to  grapple 
with  the  question  of  questions — the  problem 
of  all  ajfes  —  '*  Whence  evil,  and  why  per- 
mitted in   God's  world?"      k  genius  for 
whom  earth  seemed  too  narrow  a  sphere, 
and  threescore  and  ten  years  too  short  a 
period,  so  much  had  he  done  ere  death,  and 
so  much  did  there  seem  remaining  for  him 
to  do  —  in  truth,  worthy  of  an  antediluvian 
life,  and  in  many  of  his  thoughts  before  all 
ages !     A  mind  swarming,  more  than  even 
that  of  Coleridge,  with  seed-thoughts,  the 
germs  of  entire  encyclopaodias  in  the  future ; 
and,   if  destitute  of  his  magical  power  of 
poetic  communication,  possessed  more  ori- 
ginality, and  more  practical  energy.    A  man 
who  read  every  thing  and  forgot  nothins — 
a  living  dictionary   of  all   the    knowledge 
which  had  been  accumulated  by  man — and  a 
living  prophecy  of  all  that  was  yet  to  be 
acquired  —  a  universal  preface  to  a  universal 
volume — "  a  gigantic  senius,  bom  to  j^rapple 
with  whole  libraries.        Such    is    Leibnitz 
known  by  all  scholars  to  have  been.     His 
two  positive  achievements,  however,  the  two 
pillars  on  which  he  leans  his  Samson  -like 
strength,  are  the  differential  **  Calculus"  and 
the  "Theodic^e."    Mr.  Rogers's  remarks  on 
both  these  are  extremely  good.      In  the 
vexed  question  as  to  the  origination  of  the 
Calculus,  between  Leibnitz  and  Newton,  he 
seems  perfectly  impartial ;  and  while  eagerly 
maintaining  Newton's  originality,  he  de^ncU 
Leibnitz,  with   no  less  strength,  from  the 
charge  of  surreptitious  plagiarism  from  New- 
ton.    Both  were  too  rich  to  require  to  steal 
from  one  another.     In  **  Theodic^e"  Leibnitz 
undertook  the  most  daring  task  ever  under- 
taken by  thinker,   that  of  explaining  the 
origin  of  evil  by  dcmonstratinj^  its  necessity. 
That  he  failed  in  this,  Voltaire  has  proved, 
after  his  manner,  in  "  Candide,*'  the  wittiest 
and  wickedest  of  his  works,  and  Rogers,  in  a 
very  different  spirit  and  style,  has  demon-* 
strated  here.    Indeed,  the  inevitable  eye  of 
common- sense  sees  at  a  glance  that  a  notion 
of  this  earth  being  the  best  of  all  possible 
worlds  is  absurd  and  blasphemous.     This 
system  of  thmgs  falls  far  below  man's  ideal, 
and  how  can  it  come  up  to  God's?     The 
shadows  resting  upon  its  past  and  present 
aspect  are  so  deep,  numerous,  and  terrible, 
that  nothing  hitherto  but — 1st,  simple,  child- 
like faith ;  but,  2dly,  the  prospect  of  a  better 
time  at  hand ;    and,  8dly,  the  discoveries  of 
Jesus  Christ,  can  convince  us  that  they  do 
not  spring  either  from  malignity  of  intention 
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or  weakness  of  power.  The  time  has  not 
yet  come  for  a  true  solution  of  this  surpass- 
mg  problem;  which,  moreover,  though  it 
were  given,  would  not  probably  find  the 
world  ripe  for  receiving  it.  We  are  inclined, 
in  opposition  to  Mr.  Rogers,  to  suppose  that 
it  shall  yet  be  solved ;  but  to  look  for  its 
solution  in  a  very  different  direction  from 
the  ground  taken,  whether  by  Leibmtz,  by 
Bailey  of  "  Festus,'*  or  by  the  hundred  other 
speculators  upon  the  mysterious  theme. 
Meanwhile,  we  may,  we  think,  rest  firmly 
upon  these  convictions :  first,  that  evil  exists 
18  a  reality,  not  a  negation  or  a  sham; 
secondly,  that  it  is  not  God's;  and  that, 
thirdly,  it  shall  yet  cease,  on  earth  at  least, 
to  be  man's.  All  attempts  to  go  farther 
than  this  have  failed ;  and  failed,  we  think, 
from  a  desire  to  find  a  harmony  and  a  unity 
where  no  such  things  are  possible  or  con- 
ceivable. 

One  is  tempted  to  draw  a  kind  of 
Plutarchian  parallel  between  Leibnitz  and 
Newton  —  so  illustrious  in  their  respective 
spheres,  and  whose  contest  with  one  another 
m  their  courses  forms  such  a  painful  yet 
instructive  incident  in  the  history  of  science. 
Newton  was  more  the  man  of  paUent,  plod- 
ding industry ;  Leibnitz  the  man  of  restless 
genms.  Newton's  devotion  was  limited  to 
science  and  theology;  Leibnitz  pushed  his 
impetuous  way  into  every  department  of 
science,  philosophy,  and  theology ;  and  left 
traces  of  his  power  even  in  those  regions  he 
was  not  able  fully  to  subdue.  Newton  stu- 
died principally  the  laws  of  matter;  Leibnitz 
was  ambitious  to  know  these  chiefly  that  he 
might  reconcile,  if  not  identify  them  with 
the  laws  of  mind.  Newton  was  a  theorist — 
but  the  most  practical  of  theorists.  Leibnitz 
was  the  most  theoretical  of  practical  thinkers. 
Newton  was  the  least  empirical  of  all  phi- 
losophers ;  Leibnitz  one  of  the  most  so. 
Newton  shunned  all  speculation  and  con- 
jecture which  were  not  forced  upon  him; 
Leibnitz  revelled  in  these  at  all  times  and  on 
all  subjects.  Newton  was  rather  timid  than 
otherwise;  he  groped  his  way  like  a  blind 
Atlas  while  steppmg  from  world  to  world ; 
Leibnitz  saw  it  as  he  sailed  along  in  supreme 
dominion  on  the  wings  of  his  intellectual 
imagination.  Newton  was  a  deeply  humble 
— Leibnitz  a  dauntless  and  daring  thinker. 
Newton  did  his  full  measure  of  work,  and 
suggested  little  more  that  h$  was  likely  to 
do ;  Leibnitz,  to  the  very  close  of  his  life, 
teemed  with  promise;  the  one  was  a  finished, 
the  other  a  fragmentary  production  of  larger 
size.    The  one  was  a  rounded  planet,  with 


its  comer-stones  all  complete,  and  its  mecha- 
nisms all  moving  smoothly  and  harmoniously 
forward ;  the  other,  a  star  in  its  nebulous 
mist,  and  with  all  its  vast  possibilities  before 
it.  Newton  was  awe -struck,  by  the  great 
and  dreadful  sea  of  suns  in  which  he  swam, 
into  a  mute  worshipper  of  the  Maker ;  Leib- 
nitz sought  rather  to  be  his  eloquent  ad- 
vocate— 

(^To  assert  Eternal  Providence, 
And  justify  the  ways  of  Grod  to  man.*' 

To  Pascal,  Mr.  Rogers  proceeds  with  a 
peculiar  intensity  of  fellow-feeling.  He  has 
himself,  sometimes,  been  compared  to  Pas- 
cal, both  in  the  mirthful  and  the  pensive 
attributes  of  his  genius.  Certainly,  his 
sympathies  with  him  are  more  thorough 
and  brotherly  than  with  any  other  of  his 
poetico  -  metaphysico  -  theosophical  heroes. 
He  that  loves  most,  it  has  often  been  said, 
understands  best.  And  this  paper  of  Rogers 
sounds  the  very  soul  of  Pascal.  Indeed,  that 
presents  fewer  difficulties  than  you  might  at 
first  suppose.  Pascal,  with  his  almost  super- 
human gt^nius,  was  the  least  subtle  and  most 
transparent  of  men.  In  wisdom  almost  an 
angel,  he  was  in  simplicity  a  child.  Hm 
single  -  mindedness  was  only  inferior  to,  nay, 
seemed  a  part  of  his  sublimity.  He  was 
from  the  beginning,  and  continued  to  the 
end,  an  inspired  infant.  A  certain  dash  of 
charlatanerie  distinguishes  Leibnitz,  as  it 
does  all  those  monsters  of  power.  The  very 
fact  that  they  can  do  so  much  tempts  them 
to  pretend  to  do  and  to  be  what  they  can- 
not and  are  not.  Possessed  of  vast  know- 
ledge, they  affect  the  furs  of  omniscience. 
Thus  Leibnitz,  in  the  universal  language  he 
sought  to  construct  in  his  "swift -going 
carriages,'*  in  his  "  Prefistablished  Harmony, 
and  in  his  "  Monads,"  seems  seeking  to  stand 
behind  the  Almighty,  to  overlook,  direct,  or 
anticipate  him  at  his  work.  Pascal  was  not 
a  monster ;  he  was  a  man  —  nay,  a  child ; 
although  a  man  of  profoundest  sagacity,  and 
a  child  of  transcendent  genius.  Children 
feel  far  more  than  men  the  mysteries  of 
being,  although  the  gayety  and  light-hearted- 
ness  of  their  period  of  life  prevent  the  feeling 
from  oppressing  their  souls.  Who  can  answer 
the  questions  or  resolve  the  doubts  of  in- 
fancy? We  remember  a  dear  child,  who 
was  taken  away  to  Abraham's  bosom  at  nine 
years  of  age,  saying  that  her  two  grand 
difficulties  were,  **  Who  made  God,  and  how 
did  sin  come  into  the  world  ?"  These,  an 
uncaused  cause,  and  an  originated  evil,  are 
the  great  difficulties  of  all  thinking  men,  on 
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whom  they  press  more  or  less  hardly  in  pro- 
portion to  their  calibre  and  temperament. 
Pascal,  adding  to  immense  genius  a  childlike 
tenderness  of  heart  and  purity  of  conduct, 
was  peculiarly  liable  to  the  tremendous 
doubts  and  fears  forced  on  us  all  by  the 
phenomena  of  man  and  the  universe.  He 
relt  them,  at  once,  with  all  the  freshness  of 
infancy,  and  with  all  the  force  of  a  melan- 
choly manhood.  He  had  in  vain  tried  to 
solve  them.  He  had  asked  these  dreadful 
questions  at  all  sciences  and  philosophies, 
and  ffot  no  reply.  He  had  carried  them  up 
to  heights  of  speculation  where  angels  bash- 
ful look,  and  down  into  depths  of  reflection 
such  as  few  minds  but  his  own  have  ever 
sounded,  and  all  was  dumb.  Height  and 
depth  had  said,  ''  Not  in  us."  The  universe 
of  stars  was  cold,  dead,  and  tongueless.  He 
felt  terrified  at,  not  instructed  by  it.  He 
said,  "The  eternal  silence  of  these  infinite 
spaces  affrights  me.''  He  had  turned  for  a 
^ution  from  the  mysterious  materialism  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  to  man,  and  had  found 
in  him  his  doubts  driven  to  contradiction  and 
despair ;  he  seemed  a  puzzle  so  perplexed,  a 
chaos  so  disorderly.  He  was  thus  rapidly 
approaching  the  gulf  of  universal  scepti- 
cism, and  was  about  to  drop  in,  like  a  child 
over  a  precipice,  when  hark !  he  heard  a 
voice  behind  him ;  and  turning*  round,  saw 
Christianity,  like  a  mother,  following  her  son 
to  seek  and  to  save  him  from  the  catastrophe. 
Her  beauty,  her  mildness  of  deportment,  her 
strange  yet  regal  aspect,  and  the  gentleness 
of  those  accents  of  an  unknown  land,  which 
drop  like  honey  from  her  lips,  convince  him 
that  she  is  divine,  and  that  she  is  his  mother, 
even  before  he  has  heard  or  understood  her 
message.  He  loves  and  believes  her  before 
he  knows  that  she  is  worthy  of  all  credence 
and  all  love.  And  when,  afterwards,  he 
learns  in  some  measure  to  understand  her 
far  foreign  speech,  he  perceives  her  still 
more  certainly  to  be  a  messenger  from 
heaven.  She  does  not,  indeed,  remove  all 
his  perplexities ;  she  allows  the  deep  shadows 
to  rest  still  on  the  edge  of  the  horizon,  and 
the  precipices  to  yawn  on  in  the  distance ; 
but  she  creates  a  little  space  of  intense  clear- 
ness around  her  child,  and  she  bridges  the 
far-off  gloom  with  the  rainbow  of  hope.  She 
does  not  completely  satisfy,  but  she  soothes 
his  mind,  saying  to  him  as  he  kneels  before 
hw,  and  as  she  blesses  her  noble  son,  *^  Re- 
main on  him,  ye  rainbowed  clouds,  ye  gilded 
doubts;  by  your  pressure  purify  him  still 
more,  and  prepare  him  for  higher  work, 
deepei^  thought,  and  cleai^  i^velation ;  teach 


him  the  littleness  of  man  and  the  greatness 
of  God,  the  insignificance  of  man's  life  on 
earth  and  the  grandeur  of  his  future  destiny^ 
and  impress  him  with  this  word  of  the  Boo^ 
above  all  its  words,  '  That  which  I  do  thou 
knowest  not  now,  but  thou  shalt  hereafter 
know,  if  thou  wilt  humble  thyself  and  be- 
come as  a  little  child.' "  Thus  we  express 
in  parable  the  healthier  portion  of  Pascal's 
history.  That  latterly  the  clouds  returned 
after  the  rain,  that  the  wide  rainbow  faded 
into  a  dim  segment,  and  that  his  mother's 
face  shone  on  him  through  a  haze  of  nn* 
certainty  and  tears,  seems  certain ;  but  this 
we  are  disposed  to  account  for  greatly  from 
physical  causes.  By  studyine  too  hard  and 
neglecting  his  bodily  constitution,  he  became 
morbid  to  a  degree  which  amounted,  we 
think,  to  semi-mania.  In  this  sad  state,  the 
more  melancholy,  because  attended  by  the 
full  possession  of  his  intellectual  powers,  his 
most  dismal  doubts  came  back  at  times,  his 
most  cherished  convictions  shook  as  with 
palsy,  the  craving  originally  created  by  his 
mathematical  studies  for  demonstrative  evi- 
dence on  all  subjects,  became  diseasedly 
strong,  and  nothing  but  piety  and  prayer 
saved  him  from  shoreless  and  bottomless 
scepticism.  Indeed,  hb  ffreat  unfinished 
work  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity  seems 
to  have  been  intended  to  convince  himself 
quite  as  much  as  to  convmce  others.  But 
he  has  long  ago  passed  out  of  this  mysterious 
world;  and  now,  we  trust,  sees  *' light  in 
God*s  light  clearly."  If  his  doubts  were  of 
an  order  so  large  and  deep  that  they  did 
not  *'  go  out  even  to  prayer  and  fasting,"  he 
was  honest  in  them;  they  did  not  spring 
either  from  selfishness  of  life  or  pride  of 
intellect;  and  along  with  some  of  the  child's 
doubts,  the  child's  heart  remained  in  him  to 
the  last. 

His  *'  Thoughts" — what  can  be  said  ade- 
quately of  those  magnificent  fragments? 
They  are  rather  subjects  for  thoughts  than 
for  words.  They  remind  us  of  aiirolites,  the 
floating  fractbns  of  a  glorious  world.  Some 
of  them,  to  use  an  expression  applied  to 
Johnson's  sayings,  *<have  been  rolled  and 
polished  in  his  great  mind  like  pebbles  in  the 
ocean."  He  has  wrought  them  and  finished 
them  as  carefully  as  if  each  thought  were  a 
book.  Others  of  them  are  slighter  in  think- 
ing, and  more  careless  in  style.  But  as  a 
whole,  the  collection  forms  one  of  the  pro- 
foundest  and  most  living  of  works.  The 
"  Thoughts"  are  seed-pearl,  and  on  some  of 
them  volumes  mi^ht  be,  and  have  be^ 
written.    We  spe^ally  admire  those  which 
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refleet  ihe  steadfast  but  gentle  glootai  of  the 
author's  habit  of  mind,  the  long  tender  twi- 
light, not  without  its  stars  and  gleams  of 
eoming  day,  which  shadowed  his  genius,  and 
softened  always  his  grandeur  mto  pathos. 
He  is  very  far  from  being  a  splenetic  or 
misanthropic  spirit.      Nothing   personal  is 
ever  allowed. either  to  shade  or  to  brighten 
the  tissue  of  his  meditations.     He  stands  a 
passionless  spirit,  as  though  he  were  disem- 
bodied, and  had  forgot  his  own  name  and 
identity,  on  the  .shore  which  divides   the 
world  of  man  from  the  immeasity  of  God, 
and  he  pauses  and  ponders,  wonders  and 
worships  there.      He  sees  the  vanity  and 
weakness  of  all  attempts  which  have  hitherto 
been  made  to   explain  the  difficulties  and 
reconcile  the  contradictions  of  our  present 
system.     Yet  without  any  evidence — for  all 
quasi- evidence  melts  in  a  moment  before  his 
searching  eye  into  nothing — he  believes  it  to 
be  a  whole,  and  connected  with  one  infinite 
mind ;  and  this  springs  in  him,  not,  as  Cousin 
pretends,  from  a  determination  blindly  to 
believe,  but  from  a  whisper  in  his  own  soul, 
which  tells  him  warmly  to  love.  He  believes 
the  universe  to  be  from  God,  because  his 
soul,  which  he  knows  is  from  God,  loves, 
although  without  understanding  it.     But  it 
is  not,  after  all,  the  matter  in  the  universe 
which  he  regards  with  affection ;  it  is  the 
God  who  is  passing  through  it,  and  lending 
it  the  glory  of  his  presence.    Mere  matter 
he  tramples  on  and  despises.    It  is  just  so 
much  brute  light  and  heat.    He  does  not 
and  cannot  believe  that  the  throne  of  God 
and  of  the  Lamb  is  made  of  the  same  ma- 
terials, only  a  little  sublimated,  as  yonder 
dunghill  or  the  crest  of  yonder  serpent.    He 
is  an.  intense  spiritualist.     He  cries  out  to 
this  proud  process  of  developing  matter, 
this  wondrous  Something  sweltering  out  suns 
in  its  progress,  **  Thou  mayst  do  thy  plea-' 
sure  on  me,  thou  mayst  crush  me,  but  I  will 
know  that  thou  art  crushing  me,  whilst  thou 
shalt  crush  blindly.     I  should  be  conscious 
of  the  defeat.    Thou  shouldst  not  be  con- 
scious of  the  victory."    Bold,  certainly,  was 
the  challenge  of  this  little  piece  of  inspired 
humanity,  this  frail,  slender,  invalid,   but 
divinely  gifted  man,  to  the  enormous  mass 
of  uninspured  and  uninstinctive  matter  amid 
which  he  lived.     He  did  not  believ«  in  law, 
life,  or  blind  mechanism,  as  the  all-in-all  of 
the  system  of  thmgs.    He  believed  rather  in 
Tennyson's  second  voice — 

**A  little  whisper  breathing  low, 
I  may  not  speak  of  what  I  know." 


He  /«/<,  without  being  able  to  prove,  that 
God  was  in  this  place. 

Pascal's  result  of  thought  was  very  much 
the  same  as  John  Foster's,  although  the  pro- 
cess by  which  he  reached  it  was  different. 
Pascal  had  turned — so  to  speak — the  tub  of 
matter  upside  down,  and  found  it  empty. 
Foster  had   simply   touched  its  sides,  and 
heard  the  ring  which  proclaimed  that  there 
was  nothing  within.     The  one  reached  at 
once  and  by  intuition  what  was  to  the  other 
the  terminus  of  a  thousand  lengthened  in- 
tellectual   researches.      Both  had  lost  all 
hope  in  scientific    discoveries    and    meta- 
physical speculations,  as  likely  to  bring  us  a 
step  nearer  to  the  Father  of  Spirits,  and 
were    cast,   therefore,  as    the    orphans  of 
Nature,  upon  the  mercies  and  blessed  dis- 
coveries of  the  Divine  Word.     Both,  how- 
ever, felt  that  THAT  too  has  only  very  par- 
tially revealed  Truth,  that  the  Bible  itself  is 
a  **  ^lass  in  which  we  see  darkly,"  and  that 
the  key  of  the  Mysteries  of  Man  and  the 
Universe  is  in  the  keeping  of  Death.     Both, 
particularly  Foster,  expected  too  much,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  from  the  instant  transition  of 
the  soul  from  this  to  another  world.     Both 
clothed  their  gloomy  thoughts  —  thoughts 
**  charged  with  a  thunder"  which  was  never 
fully  evolved — in  the  highest  eloquence  which 
pensive  thought  can  produce  when  wedded 
to  poetry.     But  while  Pascal's  eloquence  is 
of  a  grave,  severe,  monumental  cast,  Foster's 
is  expressed  in  richer  imagery,  and  is  edged 
by  a  border  of  fiercer  sarcasm  ;  for  although 
the  author  of  the  *'  Thoughts"  was  the  author 
of  the  **  Provincial  Letters,"  and  had  wit  and 
sarcasm  at  will,  they  are  generally  free  from 
bitterness,  and  are  rarely  allowed  to  inter- 
mingle with  his  serious  meditations.      (In 
these  remarks  we  refer  to  Foster's  posthu- 
mous journal  rather  than  to  his   essays.) 
Both  felt  that  Christianity  was  yet  in  bud, 
and  looked  forward  with  fond  yet  trembling 
anticipation  to  the  coming  of  a  ''new  and 
most  mighty  dispensation, '  when  it  shall, 
under  a  warmer  and  nearer  sun,  expand  into 
a  tree,  the  leaves  of  which  shall  be  for  the 
healing  of  the  nations,  and  the  shade  of 
which  shall  be  heaven  begun  on  earth.     We 
must  say  that  we  look  on  the  religion  oi 
such  men,  clinging  each  to  his  plank  amid 
the  weltering  wilderness  of  waves,  and  lookr 
iqg  up  for  the  coming  of  the  day — a  religion 
so  deep-rooted,  so  s^,  as  regards  the  past 
and  present,  so  sanguine  in  reference  to  the 
future,  so  doubtful  of  man  and  human  means, 
so  6rm  in  its  trust  on  divine  power  and  pro- 
uni^ — with  far  more  interest  and  sympathy 
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than  on  that  commonplace,  bustling,  Chris- 
tianity which  abounds  with  its  stereotyped 
arguments,  its  cherished  bigotry  and  narrow- 
ness, its  shallow  and  silly  gladness,  its  Goody 
Twoshoes  benevolence,  its  belief  in  well-oiled 
machineries,  Exeter  Hall  cheers,  the  power 
of  money,  and  the  voice  of  multitudes.  True 
religion  implies  struggle,  doubt,  sorrow,  and 
these  are  indeed  the  main  constituents  of  its 

grandeur.  It  is  just  the  sigh  of  a  true  and 
oly  heart  for  a  better  and  brighter  sphere. 
In  the  case  of  Pascal  and  Foster  this  sigh 
becomes  audible  to  the  whole  earth,  and  is 
reechoed  through  all  future  ages. 

It  was  during  the  brief  sunshine  hour  of 
bis  life  that  Pascal  wrote  his  *^  Provincial  Let- 
ters." On  these  Rogers  dilates  with  much 
liveliness  and  power.  He  can  meet  his  au- 
thor at  all  pomts,  and  is  equally  at  home 
when  taking  a  brisk  morning  walk  with  him 
along  a  breezy  summit,  the  echoes  repeating 
their  shouts  of  joyous  laughter,  and  when 
pacing  at  midnisrht  the  shades  of  a  gloomy 
forest  discolored  by  a  waning  moon,  which 
seems  listening  to  catch  their  whispers  as 
they  talk  of  death,  evil,  and  eternity.  The 
**  Provincial  Letters"  are,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  brilliant  collection  of  controversial  let- 
ters extant.  They  have  not  the  rounded  fin- 
ish, the  concentration,  the  red-hot  touches  of 
sarcasm,  and  the  brief  and  occasional  bursts 
of  invective  darkening  into  sublimity  which 
distinguish  the  letters  of  Junius.  Nor  have 
they  the  profound  asides  of  reflection,  or  the 
impatient  power  of  passion,  or  the  masses 
of  poetical  imagery  to  be  found  in  Burke*8 
"  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord,"  and  "  Letters  on  a 
Regicide  Peace,"  but  they  excel  these  and 
all  epistolary  writings  in  dexterity  of  argu- 
ment, power  of  iiony,  in  light,  hurrying, 
scorching  satire,  a  **  fire  running  alonff  the 
ground,"  in  grace  of  motion,  and  in  Attic  salt 
and  Attic  elegance  of  style.  He  has  held  up 
his  enemies  to  immortal  scorn,  and  painted 
them  in  the  most  contemptible  and  ludicrous 
attitudes  on  a  Grecian  urn.  He  has  preserved 
those  wasps  and  flies  in  the  richest  amber. 
Has  he  not  honored  too  much  those  wretch- 
ed sophisters  by  destroying  them  with  the 
golden  shafts  of  Apollo?  Had  not  the 
broad  hoof  of  Pan  or  the  club  of  Hercules 
been  a  more  appropriate  weapon  for  crushing 
and  mangling  them  into  mire  ?  But  had  he 
employed  coarser  weapons,  although  equally 
effective  in  destroying  his  enemies,  he  had 
gained  less  glory  for  himself.  As  it  is,  he  has 
founded  one  of  his  best  claims  to  immortali- 
ty upon  the  slaughter  of  these  despicabilities, 
like  the  knights  of  old  who  won  their  iau- 


rels  in  clearing  the  forests  from  wild  swine 
and  similar  brutes.  And  be  it  remembered, 
that  though  the  Jesuits  individually  were  for 
the  most  part  contemptible,  their  system  was 
a  very  formidable  one,  a^d  required  the 
whole  strength  of  a  master  hand  to  expose  it 
We  close  this  short  notice  of  Pascal  with 
rather  melancholy  emotions.  A  man  so  gift- 
ed in  the  prodigality  of  heaven,  and  so  short- 
lived, (just  thirty- nine  at  his  death,)  a  man  so 
pure  and  good,  and  in  the  end  of  his  days  so 
miserable!  A  sun  so  bright,  and  that  set 
amid  such  heavy  clouds !  A  genius  so  strong 
and  so  well- furnished,  and  yet  the  slave  in 
many  things  of  a  despicable  superstition! 
One  qualified  above  his  fellows  to  have  ex- 
tended the  boundaries  of  human  thought,  and 
to  have  led  the  world  on  in  wisdom  and 
goodness,  and  yet  who  did  so  little,  and  died 
believing  that  nothing  was  worth  being  done ! 
One  of  the  greatest  scholars  and  finest  wri- 
ters in  the  world,  and  vet  despising  fame» 
and  at  last  loathing  all  literature  except  the 
Lamb's  Book  of  lAfel  Able  to  pass  from 
the  Dan  to  the  Beersheba  of  universal  know- 
ledge, and  forced  to  exclaim  at  the  end  of 
the  journey,  ** All  is  barren!"  Was  he  in 
this  mad  or  wise — right  or  wrong?  We 
think  the  truth  lies  between.  He  was  right 
and  wise  in  thinking  that  man  can  do  little 
at  the  most,  know  little  at  the  clearest,  and 
must  be  imperfect  at  the  best ;  but  he  was 
wrong  and  mad  in  not  attempting  to  know, 
to  do,  and  to  be  the  little  within  his  dwn 
power,  as  well  as  in  not  urging  his  fellow- 
men  to  know,  be,  and  do  the  less  within 
theirs.  Like  the  wagoner  in  fable,  and 
Foster  in  reality,  while  calling  on  Hercules 
to  come  down  from  the  cloud,  he  neglected 
to  set  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel.  He  should 
have  done  both,  and  thus,  if  he  had  not  expe- 
dited the  grand  purpose  of  progress  so  much 
as  he  wished,  he  would  at  least  have  deliver- 
ed his  own  soul,  secured  a  deeper  peace  in 
his  heart,  and  in  working  more  would  have 
suffered  less.  While  Prometheus  toas  chain- 
ed to  his  rock,  Pascal  voluntarily  chained 
himself  to  his  by  the  chain  of  an  iron- spiked 
girdle,  and  there  mused  sublime  musings  and 
uttered  melodious  groans  till  merciful  Death 
released  him.  He  was  one  of  the  very  few 
Frenchmen  who  have  combined  iniagination 
and  reverence  with  fancy,  intellect,  and  wit. 
In  his  next  paper,  Mr.  Rogers  approaches 
another  noble  and  congenial  theme — Plato 
and  his  master,  Socrates.  It  is  a  Greek 
meeting  a  Greek,  and    the  tug  of  war,  of 

I  course,  comes — ^a  generous  competition  of 
kindred  genius.    We  have  read  scores  of 
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critiques — by  Landor,  by  Shelley,  by  Bui- 1 
wer,  by  Sir  Daniel  Sftudford,  by  Emerson, 
and  others,  on  these  redoubted  heroes  of  the 
Grecian  philosophy ;  but  we  forget  if  any  of 
them  excel  this  of  our  author  in  clearness  of 
statement,  discrimination,  sympathy  with  the 
period,  and  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  the 
two  magnificent  men.  Old  Socrates,  with 
his  ugly  face,  his  snub  nose,  his  strong  head 
for  standing  liquor,  his  restless  habits,  his 
subtle  irony,  the  inimitable  dialogue  on  which 
he  made  his  enemies  to  slide  down,  as  on  a 
mountain-side  of  ice,  from  the  heights  of 
self- consequent  security  to  the  depths  of  de- 
feat and  exposure;  his  sublime  common- 
sense,  his  subtle  yet  homely  dialectics ;  open- 
ing up  mines  of  gold  by  the  wayside,  and 
getting  the  gods  to  sit  on  the  roof  of  the 
house ;  his  keen  raillery,  his  power  of  sophis- 
ticating sophists,  and  his  proK)und  knowledge 
of  his  own  nescience,  is  admirably  daguerreo- 
typed.  With  equal  power,  the  toudies  lent 
to  him  by  the  genius  of  his  disciple  are  dis- 
criminated from  the  native  traits.  Plato,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  has  colored  the  photo- 
graph of  Socrates  with  the  tints  of  his  own 
fine  and  fiery  imagination ;  or  he  has  acted 
as  a  painter  when  he  puts  a  favorite  picture 
in  tbe  softest  and  richest  light ;  or  as  a  poet 
when  he  visits  a  beautiful  scene  by  moonlight ; 
or  as  a  lover  when  he  gently  lifts  up  the 
image  of  his  mistress  across  the  line  which 
separated  it  from  perfection.  We  often  hear 
of  people  throwing  themselves  into  such 
and  such  a  subject ;  there  is  another  and  a 
rarer  process  —  that  of  adding  oneself  to 
such  and  such  a  character.  You  see  a  per- 
son who,  added  to  yourself,  would  make,  vou 
think,  a  glorious  being,  and  you  proceed  to 
idealize  accordingly ;  jou  stand  on  his  head, 
and  outtower  the  tallest ;  you  club  your 
brains  with  his,  and  are  wiser  than  the  wisest ; 
you  add  the  heat  of  your  heart  to  his,  and 
produce  a  very  furnace  of  love.  Thus  Solo- 
mon might  have  written  David's  romantic 
hbtory,  and  given  the  latter,  in  addition  to 
his  courage,  sincerity  and  lyric  genius,  his 
own  voluptuous  fancy  and  profound  acquire- 
ments. All  biographers,  indeed,  possessed  of 
any  strong  individuality  themselves,  act  very 
much  in  this  way  when  narrating  the  lives  of 
kindred  spirits.  And,  certainly,  it  was  thus 
that  Plata  dealt  with  Socrates.  The  Platonic 
Socrates  is  a  splendid  composite,  including 
the  sagacity,  strength,theologioal  acumen,  and 
ffrand  modestv,  as  of  the  statue  of  a  kneel- 
mg  god,  which  distinguished  the  master,  and 
the  philosophic  subtlety,  the  high  imagina- 
tion, the  flowing  diction  and  the  exquisite  re- 


finement of  the  disciple.  Yet,  even  Socrates 
in  the  picture  of  Plato  is  not  for  a  moment 
to  be  compared  to  the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth, 
as  represented  by  his  biographer,  John,  the 
Fisherman  of  Galilee.  We  shall  quote,  by 
and  by,  the  fine  passage  in  which  Mr.  Rogers 
draws  the  comparison  between  the  two. 

To  Plato  as  a  thinker  and  writer  ample 
justice  is  done.  Perhaps  too  little  is  said 
against  that  slipslop  which  in  his  writings  so 
often  mingles  with  the  sublimity.  They  are 
often,  vemy,  strange  symposia  which  he  de- 
scribes— a  kind  of  Noctes  Ambrosiance,  swarm- 
ing here  with  bacchanalian  babblement  and 
there  with  sentences  and  savings  which  might 
have  been  washed  down  with  nectar.  They 
are  mtensely  typical  of  the  ancient  Grecian 
mind,  of  its  heights  and  its  depths,  its  unna- 
tural vices  and  its  lofty  ideals  of  art.  In 
their  conception  of  beauty  the  Greeks  ap- 
proximated the  ideal,  but  their  views  of  God 
and  of  man  were  exceedingly  imperfect. 
Hence  their  disgusting  vices;  hence  their 
sacrifice  of  every  thing  to  the  purposes  of  art ; 
hence  the  sensuality  of  their  genius  when 
compared  to  that  of  the  Gothic  nations; 
hence  the  resistance  offered  by  their  philoso- 
phers to  Christianity,  which  appeared  to 
them  *'  foolishness ;'  hence  Platonism,  the 
highest  effort  of  their  philosophy,  sev ms  less 
indigenous  to  Greece  than  Aristotelianism, 
and  resembles  an  exotic  transplanted  from 
Egypt  or  Palestine.  Except  in  Plato  and 
iEschylus,  there  is  little  approach  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  Greek  genius  to  moral  subli- 
mity or  to  a  true  religious  feeling.  Among 
the  prose  writers  of  Greece,  Aristotle  and 
Demosthenes  more  truly  reflected  the  cha- 
racter of  the  national  mind  than  Plato.  They 
were  exceedingly  ingenious  and  artistic,  the 
one  in  his  criticism  and  the  other  in  his  ora- 
tory, but  neither  was  capable  of  the  lowest 
flights  of  Plato's  magnificent  prose-poetry. 
Aristotle  was,  as  Macaulay  calls  him,  the 
*'  acutest  of  human  beings ;"  but  it  was  a  cold, 
needle-eyed  acuteness.  As  a  critic,  his  great 
merit  lay  in  deducing  the  principles  of  the 
epic  from  the  peifect  example  set  by  Homer, 
like  a  theologian  forming  a  perfect  system  of 
morality  from  the  life  of  Christ ;  but  this, 
though  a  useful  process,  and  one  requirmg 
much  talent,  is  not  of  the  highest  order  even 
of  intellectual  achievements,  and  has  nothing 
at  all  of  the  creative  in  it.  It  is  but  the 
work  of  an  index-maker  on  a  somewhat 
larger  scale.  Demosthenes,  Mr.  Rogers,  with 
Lord  Brougham  and  most  other  critics,  vastly 
overrates.  His  speeches  as  delivered  by  him- 
self must  have  been  overwhelming  in  their 
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immediate  effect,  bat  really  constitate,  when 
read,  morsels  as  dry  and  sapless  as  we  ever 
tried  to  swallow.  They  are  destitute  of  that 
"  action,  action,  action,  on  which  he  laid  so 
much  stress,  and  having  lost  it,  they  have 
lost  all.  They  have  a  good  deal  of  clear 
pithy  statement  and  some  striking  questions 
and  apostrophes,  but  have  no  imngery,  no 
depth  of  thought,  no  grasp,  no  grandeur,  no 
genius  Lord  Brougham's  speeches  have 
been  called  "law- papers  on  fire  : '  the  speeches 
of  Demosthenes  are  law-papers  with  much 
less  fire.  To  get  at  their  merit  we  must  ap- 
the  well  known  rule  of  Charles  James 
oz.  He  used  to  ask  if  such  and  such  a 
speech  read  well ;  "  if  it  did,  it  was  a  bad 
speech,  if  it  did  not ;  it  was  probably  good." 
On  this  principle  the  orations  of  Demosthenes 
must  be  the  best  in  the  world,  since  they  are 
about  the  dullest  reading  in  it. 

Far  otherwise  with  the  golden  sentences 
of  Plato.  Dry  argument,  half-hot  with  pas- 
sion, is  all  Demosthenes  can  furnish.    Plato 

*<  Has  gifts  in  their  most  splendid  variety  and 
most  harmonious  combinations;  rich  alike  In 
powers  of  invention  and  acquisition;  equally 
massive  and  light ;  vigorous  and  muscular,  yet 
pliable  and  versatile ;  master  at  once  of  thought 
and  expression,  in  which  originality  and  subtlety 
of  intellect  are  surrounded  by  all  the  ministering 
aids  of  imagination,  wit,  humor,  and  eloquence, 
and  the  structure  of  hie  mind  resembles  some 
master-piece  of  classic  architecture,  in  which  the 
marble  columns  rise  from  their  deep  foundation 
exquisitely  fashioned  and  proportioned,  surmount- 
ed with  elaborate  and  ornamented  capitals,  and 
supporting  an  entablature  inscribed  with  all  forms 
of  the  beautiful. 

"  Plato's  style,"  Mr.  Rogers  proceeds,  "  is  un- 
rivalled :  he  wielded  at  will  all  the  resources  of 
the  most  copious,  flexible,  and  varied  instrument 
of  thought  through  which  the  mind  of  man  has 
ever  yet  breathed  the  music  of  eloquence.  Not 
less  severely  simple  and  refined  when  be  pleases 
than  Pascal,  between  whom  and  Plato  many  re- 
semblances existed,  as  in  beauty  of  intellect,  in 
the  delicacy  of  their  wit,  in  aptitude  for  abstract 
science,  and  in  moral  wisdom ;  the  Grecian  phi- 
losopher is  capable  of  assuming  every  mood  of 
thought,  and  or  adopting  the  tone,  imagery,  and 
diction  appropriate  to  each.  Like  Pascal,  he  can 
be  by  turns  profound,  sublime,  pathetic,  sarcastic, 
playful;  but  with  a  far  more  absolute  command 
over  all  the  varieties  of  manner  and  style.  He 
couM  pass,  by  the  most  easy  and  rapid  transitions, 
from  the  majestic  eloquence  which  made  the 
Greeks  say  that  if  Jupiter  had  spoken  the  lan- 
guage of  mortals  he  would  have  spoken  in  that 
of  Flato,  to  that  homely  style  of  illustration  and 
those  highly  idiomatic  modes  of  expression  which 
mark  the  collo(juial  manner  of  his  Socrates,  and 
which,  as  Alcibiades  in  his  eulogium  observes, 
might  induce  a  stranger  to  say  that  the  talk  of 


the  sage  was  all  about  shoemakers  and  tailors, 
carpenters  and  braziers.'* — p.  334. 

We  promised  to  quote  also  his  closing  pa- 
ragraph. Here  it  is,  worthy  in  every  respect 
of  the  author  of  the  ''Eclipse  of  Faith," 
and  equal  to  its  best  passages : — 

**  We  certainly  hold  the  entire  dramatic  pro- 
jection and  representation  of  Socrates  in  the 
pages  of  Plato  to  be  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
eflbrts  of  the  human  mind.    In  studying  him  it  is 
impossible  that  his  character  as  a  teacher  of 
ethics  and  his  life-like  mode  of  representation 
should  not  suggest  to  us  another  character  yet 
more  wonderfully  depicted,  and  by  the  same  most 
difficult  of  all  methods — that  of  dramatic  evolu- 
tion by  discourse  and  action ;  of  one  who  taught 
a  still  purer,  sublimer,  and  more  consistent  ethics, 
pervaded  by  a  more  intense  spirit  of  humanity ;  of 
one  whose  love  for  our  race  was  infinitely  deeper 
and  more  tender,  who  stands  perfectly  free  from 
those  foibles  which  history  attributes  to  the  real 
Socrates,  and  from  that  too  Protean  facility  of 
manners  which,  thous^h  designed  by  Plato  as  a 
compliment  to  the  philosophic  flexibility  of  hii 
character  of  Socrates,  really  so  feir  assimilated 
him  with  mere  vulgar  humanity;  of  one,  too, 
whose  sublime  and  original  character  is  not  only 
exhibited  with  the  most  wonderful  dramatic  skill, 
but  in  a  style  as  unique  as  the  character  it  em- 
bodies— a  style  of  simple  majesty,  which,  unlike 
that  of  Plato,  is  capable  of  being  readily  trans- 
lated into  every  language  under  heaven ;  of  one 
whose  life  was  the  embodiment  of  that  virtue 
which  Plato  afllrmed  would  entrance  all  hearts  if 
seen,  and  whose  death  throws  the  prison-scenes 
of  the  **  Ph©do"  utteriy  into  the  shade ;  of  one, 
lastly,  whose  picture  has  arrested  the  admiring 
gaze  of  many  who  have  believed  it  to  be  only  a 
picture.     Now,  if  we  feel  that  the  portraiture  of 
Socrates  in  the  pages  of  Plato  involved  the  very 
highest  exercise  of  the  highest  dramatic  genius, 
and  that  the  cause  was  no  more  than  commensu- 
rate with  the  eflfect,  it  is  a  question  which  may 
well  occupy  the  attention  of  a  pkiloeopher,  how 
it  came  to  pass  that  in  one  of  the  obscurest  pe- 
riods of  the  history  of  an  obscure  people,  in  the 
dregs  of  their  literature  and  the  lowest  depths  of 
superstitious  dotage,  so  sublime  a  conception 
should  have  been  so  sublimely  exhibited  ;  how  it 
was  that  the  noblest  truths  found  an  oracle  in  the 
lips  of  the  grossest  ignorance,  and  the  maxims  of 
universal  charity  advocates  in  the  hearts  of  the 
most  selfish  of  narrow-minded  bigots;  in  a  word, 
who  could  be  the  more  than  Plato  (or  rather  the 
many  each  more  than  Plato)  who  drew  that  radi- 
ant portrait,  of  which  it  may  be  truly  said  •  that 
a  far  greater  than  Socrates  is  here  7^** — pp.  S 


377. 


-pp.  366, 


Passing  over  a  very  ingenious  paper  on 
the  *'  Structure  of  the  English  Lanffuage," 
we  come  to  one  on  the  '•  British  Fulpit,'* 
some  of  the  statements  in  which  are  weighty 
and  powerful,  but  some  of  which  we  are 
compelled  to  controvert.  Mr.  Rogers  be- 
gins by  deploring  the  want  of  eloquence  and 
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of  effect  in  the  modern  pulpit    There  is 
undonbtedly  too  much  reason  for  this  com- 

Slaint,  although  we  think  that  in  the  present 
ay  it  is  not  so  much  eloquence  that  men 
desiderate  m  preaching  as  real  instruction, 
living  energy,  and  wide  variety  of  thought 
and  illustration.  Mr.  Rogers  says  very  little 
about  the  substance  of  sermons,  and  in  what 
he  does  say  seems  to  incline  to  that  principle 
of  strait-lacing  which  we  thought  had  been 
nearly  exploded.  No  doubt  every  preacher 
should  preach  the  main  doctrines  of  the 
gospel,  but  if  he  confine  himself  exclusively 
to  these,  he  will  limit  his  own  sphere  of 
power  and  influence.  Why  should  he  not 
preach  the  ereat  general  moralities  as  well? 
Why  should  he  not  tell,  upon  occasion,  great 
political,  metaphysical,  and  literary  truths  to 
his  people,  turning  them,  as  they  are  so  sus- 
ceptible of  being  turned,  to  religious  account? 
It  will  not  do  to  tell  us  that  preachers  mast 
follow  the  Apostles  in  every  respect.  Christ 
alone  was  a  perfect  model,  and  how  easy 
and  diversified  his  discourses!  He  had 
seldom  any  text.  He  spake  of  subjects  as 
diverse  from  each  other  as  are  the  deserts  of 
Galilee  from  the  streets  of  Jerusalem ;  the 
summit  of  Tabor  from  the  tower  of  Siioam ; 
the  cedar  of  Lebanon  from  the  hyssop  spring- 
ing out  of  the  wall.  He  touched  the  politi- 
cal affairs  of  Judea,  the  passing  incidents  of 
the  day,  the  transient  controversies  and 
heart-burnings  of  the  Jewish  sects,  with  a 
finger  as  firm  and  as  luminous  as  he  did 
the  principles  of  morality  and  of  religion. 
Hence,  in  part,  the  superiority  and  the  suc- 
cess of  his  teaching.  It  was  a  wide  and  yet 
not  an  indefinite  and  baseless  thing.  It 
swept  the  circumference  of  Nature  and  of 
man,  and  then  radiated  on  the  cross  as  on  a 
centre.  It  gathered  an  immense  procession 
of  things,  thoughts,  and  feelings,  and  led 
them  through  Jerusalem  and  along  the  foot 
of  Calvary.  It  bent  all  beings  and  subjects 
into  its  grand  purpose,  transfiguring  them  as 
they  stooped  before  it.  It  was  this  catholic 
eclectic  feature  in  Christ's  teaching  which, 
while  it  made  many  cry  out,  "  Never  man 
spake  like  this  man,"  has  created  also  some 
certain  misconceptions  of  its  character. 
Many  think  that  he  was  at  bottom  nothing 
more  than  a  Pantheistic  poet,  because  he 
shed  on  all  objects — on  thelilies  of  the  valley, 
the  salt  of  the  sea,  the  thorns  of  the  wil- 
derness, the  trees  of  the  field,  the  rocks  of 
the  mountain,  and  the  sands  of  the  sea 
shore — ^that  strange  and  glorious  light  which 
he  brought  with  him  to  earth  and  poured 
around  him  as  from  the  wide  wings  of  an 


angel,  as  from  the  all-beautifying  beams  of 
dawn. 

We  think  that  if  Christ's  teaching  be  taken 
as  the  test  and  pattern,  Mr^  Rogers  limits  the 
range  of  preachmg  too  much  when  he  says  its 
principal  characteristics  should  be  "  practical 
reasoning  and  strong  emotion.''  Preaching  is 
not  a  mere  hortatory  matter.  Sermons  are 
the  better  of  applications,  but  they  should  not 
be  all  application.  Ministers  should  remem- 
ber to  address  mankind  and  their  audiences  as 
a  whole,  and  should  seek  here  to  instruct  their 
judgments  and  there  to  charm  their  imagina- 
tion ;  here  to  allure  and  there  to  alarm ;  nere 
to  calm  and  there  to  arouse ;  here  to  reason 
away  their  doubts  and  prejudices,  and  there 
to  awaken  their  emotions.  Mr.  Rogers  dis- 
approves of  discussing  first  principles  in  the 
pulpit,  and  says,  that "  the  Atheist  and  Deist 
are  rarely  found  in  Christian  congregations.'' 
We  wish  we  could  believe  this.  If  there  are 
no  avowed  Atheists  or  Deists  in  our  churches, 
there  are,  we  fear,  many  whose  minds  are 
grievously  unsettled  and  at  sea  on  such  sub- 
jects, and  shall  they  be  altogether  neglected 
in  the  daily  ministrations  ?  Of  what  use  to 
speak  to  them  of  justification  by  faith  who 
think  there  is  nothing  to  be  believed,  or  of  the 
new  birth  who  do  not  believe  in  the  old,  but 
deem  themselves  fatherless  children  in  a  for- 
saken world.  We  think  him  decidedly  too 
severe  also  in  his  condemnation  of  the  use  of 
scientific  and  literary  language  in  the  pulpit. 
Pedantry,  indeed,  and  darkening  counsel  by 
technical  language,  we  abhor,  but  elegant 
and  scholarly  diction  may  be  combined  with 
simplicity  and  clearness,  and  has  a  tendency 
to  elevate  the  minds  and  refine  the  tastes  of 
those  who  listen  to  it.  It  is  of  very  little  use 
coming  down,  as  it  is  called,  to  men's  level; 
now-a-days,  if  you  do  so,  you  will  get  nothing 
but  contempt  for  your  pains :  you  cannot, 
indeed,  be  too  intelligible,  but  you  may  be  so 
while  u.>ing  the  loftiest  imagery  and  language. 
Chalmers  never  *•  came  down  to  men's  level," 
and  yet  his  discourses  were-  understood  and 
felt  by  the  humblest  of  his  audience,  when  by 
the  energy  of  his  genius  and  the  power  of  his 
sympathies  he  lif^  them  up  to  nis, 

Mr.  Rogers  thinks  that  all  preachers  aspir- 
ing to  power  and  usefulness  will "  abhor  the 
ornate  and  the  florid,"  and  yet  it  is  remark- 
able that  the  most  powerfid  and  the  most 
useful,  too,  of  preachers  have  been  the  most 
ornate  and  florid.  Who  more  ornate  than 
Isaiah?  Who  spoke  more  in  figures  and 
parables  than  Jesus?  Chrysostom,  of  the 
^  golden  mouth,"  belonged  to  the  same  school. 
South  sneers  at  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  Rogen 
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▼ery  unworthily  reechoes  the  sneer;  but 
what  comparison  between  South  the  sneerer 
and  Taylor  the  sneered  at,  in  genius  or  in 
genuine  power  ^pd  popularity?  To  how 
many  a  cultivated  mind  has  Jeremy  Taylor 
made  religion  attractive  and  dear,  which  had 
hated  ana  despised  it  before?  Who  more 
florid  than  Isaac  Taylor,  and  what  writer  of 
this  century  has  done  more  to  recommend 
Christianity  to  certain  classes  of  the  commu- 
luty  ?  He,  to  be  sure,  is  no  preacher ;  but 
who  have  been  or  are  the  most  popular  and 
most  powerful  preachers  of  the  age  ?  Chal- 
mers, It  ving,  Melville,  Hall ;  and  amid  their 
many  diversities  in  point  of  intellect,  opinion, 
and  style,  they  agree  in  this,  that  they  all 
abound  in  figurative  language  and  poetical 
imagery.  And  if  John  Foster  failed  in  preach- 
ing, it  was  certainly  not  from  want  of  imagi- 
nation, which  formed,  indeed,  the  staple  of 
all  his  best  discourses.  Mr.  Rogers,  to  be 
sure,  permits  a  "  moderate  use  of  the  imagi- 
nation ;''  but,  strange  to  saj,  it  is  the  men  wno 
have  made  a  large  and  lavish  use  of  it  in 
preaching  who  have  most  triumphantly  suc- 
ceeded. Of  course  they  have  all  made  their 
imagination  subservient  to  a  high  purpose; 
but  we  demur  to  his  statement  that  no 
preacher  will  ever  employ  his  imagination 
merely  to  delight  us.  He  will  not  indeed 
become  constantly  the  minister  of  delight; 
but  he  will  and  must  occasionally,  in  gratify- 
ing himself  with  his  own  fine  fancies,  give  an 
innocent  and  intense  gratification  to  others, 
and  having  thus  delighted  his  audience,  mere 
gratitude  on  their  part  will  prepare  them  for 
listening  with  more  attention  and  interest  to 
his  solemn  appeals  at  the  close.  He  says 
that  the  splendid  description  in  the  ''Anti- 
quary" of  a  sunset  would  be  altogether  out 
of  place  in  the  narrative  by  a  naval  historian 
of  two  fleets  separated  on  the  eve  of  engnge- 
ment  by  a  storm,  or  in  any  serious  narrative 
or  speech ;  forgetting  that  the  "Antiquary'* 
professes  to  be  a  serious  narrative,  and  tl^at 
burke,  in  his  8f)eeches  and  essays^lias  often 
interposed  in  critical  points  of  narration  de- 
scriptions quite  as  long  and  as  magnificent, 
which,  nevertheless,  so  far  from  exciting 
laughter,  produce  the  profoundest  impression, 
blending,  as  they  do,  the  energies  and  effects 
of  fiction  and  poetry  with  tho^se  of  prose  and 
fact. 

That  severely  simple  and  agonistic  style, 
which  Mr.  Rogers  recommends  so  strongly, 
has  been  seldom  practised  in  Britain,  except 
in  the  case  of  Baxter,  with  transcendent  effect. 
At  all  events,  the  writings  of  those  who  have 
followed  it  have  not  had  a  tithe  of  the  in- 


fluence which  more  genial  and  fanciful  authors 
have  exerted.  For  one  who  reads  South,  ten 
thousand  revel  in  Jeremy  Taylor.  Howe,  a 
very  imaginative  and  rather  diffuse  writer,  has 
supplanted  Baxter  in  general  estimation.  In 
Scotland,  while  the  dry  sermons  of  Ebenezer 
Erskine  are  neglected,  the  lively  and  fanciful 
writings  of  his  brother  Ralph  have  still  a  con- 
siderable share  of  populanty.  The  works  of 
Chalmers  and  Cumming,  destined  as  both  are 
in  due  time  to  oblivion,  are  preserved  in  thebr 
present  life  by  what  in  the  first  is  real,  and 
in  the  second  a  semblance  of  imagination. 
Of  the  admirable  writings  of  Dr.  Harris  and 
of  the  two  Hamiltons  we  need  not  speak. 
Latimer,  South,  and  Baxter,  whom  Rogers 
ranks  so  highly,  are  not  classics.  Even  Jona- 
than Edwards  and  Butler,  with  all  their  colos- 
sal talent,  are  now  little  read,  on  account  of 
their  want  of  imagination.  The  same  vital  de- 
ficiency has  doomed  the  sermons  of  Tillotson, 
Atterbury,  Sherlock,  and  Clarke.  Indeed,  in 
order  to  refute  Mr.  Rogers,  we  have  only  to 
recur  to  his  own  words,  quoted  above :  "  This 
faculty,  fancy  namely,  is  incomparably  the 
most  important  for  the  vivid  and  attractive 
exhibition  of  truth  to  the  minds  of  men.'* 
It  follows  that  since  the  great  object  of 
preaching  is  to  exhibit  truth  to  the  minds  of 
men,  fancy  is  the  faculty  most  needful  to  the 
preacher,  and  that  the  want  of  it  is  the  most 
fatal  of  deficiencies.  In  fact,  although  a 
few  preachers  have,  through  the  agonistic 
methods,  by  pure  energy  and  passion,  pro- 
duced great  effects,  these  have  been  confined 
chiefly  to  their  spoken  speech,  have  not  been 
transferred  to  their  published  writings,  and 
have  speedily  died  away.  It  is  the  same  in 
other  Kinds  of  oratory.  Fox's  eloquence, 
which  studied  only  immediate  effect,  perished 
with  him,  and  ritt's  likewise.  Burke's, 
being  at  once  highly  imafi;inative  and  pro- 
foundly wise,  lives,  and  will  live  for  ever. 

We  have  not  room  to  enlarge  on  some 
other  points  in  the  paper.  We  think  Mr. 
Rogers  lays  far  too  much  stress  on  the  time 
a  preacher  should  take  in  composing  his 
sermons.  Those  preachers  who  spend  all 
the  week  in  finical  polishing  of  periods  and 
intense  elaboration  of  paragraphs  are  not  the 
most  efficient  or  esteemed.  A  well-furnished 
mind,  animated  by  enthusiasm,  will  throw 
forth  in  a  few  hours  a  sermon  incomparably 
superior  in  force,  freshness,  and  energy,  to 
those  discourses  which  are  slowly  and  toil- 
somely built  up.  It  may  be  different  some- 
times with  sermons  which  are  meant  for  pub- 
lication. Yet  some  of  the  finest  published 
sermons  in  literature  have  been  written  at  a  heat. 
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From  the  entire  second  volume  of  these 
admirable  essays,  we  must  abstam.  *' Rea- 
son and  Faith"  would  itself  justify  a  long  se- 
parate article.  Nor  can  we  do  any  more  than 
allude  at  present  to  that  noble  "Meditation 


among  the  Tombs  of  Literature,"  which  closes 
the  first  volume,  and  which  he  entitles  the 
"  Vanity  and  Glory  of  Literature."  It  is  full 
of  sad  truth,  and  its  style  and  thinking  are 
every  way  worthy  of  its  author's  genius. 


From  Oolbnrn^B  N«w  Monthly. 


ANECDOTES    OF    EARTHQUAKES. 


BY    AN     OLD     TRAVELLER. 


If  my  own  mother  earth,  from  whenoe  I  spraiif, 
Blse  up,  with  rage  mmataraL  to  devour 
Her  wretched  ompring,  whither  ehell  I  fly? 

Some  say  the  earth 
Was  feyeronfl,  and  did  shake. 


Thbre  are  few  sensations  more  startling  | 
and  unpleasant  than  that  which  is  occasioned 
by  even  the  slightest  of  those  movements  of 
the  earth's  surface  to  which  we  equally  give 
the  name  of  earthquake,  whatever  may  be 
the  degree  of  their  intensity,  or  the  nature  of 
their  effects.  Our  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  causes  which  produce  them,  and  of  the 
laws  of  nature  by  which  they  are  regulated, 
increases  our  alarm  ;  and  as  we  have  no  sure 
warning  of  their  approach,  and  are  their 
helpless  victims  when  they  come,  we  may  be 
thankful  that  they  are  not  of  more  frequent 
occurrence.  They  are  fearful  in  every  way  : 
for  where  they  have  once  been  destructively 
felt,  they  leave  an  impression  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  their  return,  which,  at  times,  comes 
disagreeably  across  the  mind,  even  in  our 
moments  of  enjoyment. 

A  writer,  whose  work  was  noticed  last 
month,*  speaking  of  Lisbon,  says  :  "  Some 
traces  of  the  great  earthquake  still  remain ; 
here  and  there,  a  huge  windowless,  roofless, 
and  roomless  mass,  picturesque  by  moonlight, 
but  saddening  by  day ;  fearful  memento  of 
wrath,  stands  to  tell  the  tale  of  that  terrible 
convulsion.  Slight  shocks  are  continually 
felt,  and  when  I  was  in  Lisbon,  about  five 
years  ago,  were  so  unusually  powerful,  that 
some  fear  was  excited  lest  a  recurrence  of 
this  calamity  were  imminent.  The  Portu- 
guese have  a  theory,  that  nature  takes  a 
hundred  years  to  produce  an  earthquake  on  a 
grand  scale,  and  as  that  period  had  nearly 

*  Hither  and  Thither. 
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elapsed,  they  were  frightened  in  proportion. 
At  Naples  one  cannot  but  be  conscious  that 
the  city  is  built  over  '  hidden  fires  ;*  on  one 
side  is  the  ever-active  Vesuvius,  and  on  the 
other  the  Solfatara,  and  an  evident  communi- 
cation exists  between  them.  Hot  springs 
and  steaming  sulphur  poison  the  air  every- 
where ;  but  at  Lisbon  no  such  signs  exist ; 
here  is  nothing  but  a  soil  prolific  beyond 
measure — no  streams  of  lava  —  no  hills  of 
calcined  stones,  thrown  up  1500  feet  in  one 
night  (as  the  Monte  Nuovo,  near  Naples) — 
no  smoking  craters — no  boiling  water  strug- 
gling into  day.  Still,  the  belief  that  Lisbon 
will  again  be  destroyed  by  a  similar  throe  of 
nature  is  prevalent,  and  perpetuated  year 
after  year  by  the  recurrence  of  slight  shocks." 

In  treating  of  earthquakes,  we  cannot  seek 
our  materials  in  the  remoter  periods  of  his- 
tory. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  records  of  the 
Old  Teb'iment  there  are  only,  I  believe,  three 
passages  in  which  they  are  mentioned.  One 
of  them  is  part  of  the  well-known  description 
of  the  appearances  attending  the  revelation 
of  the  Almighty  will  to  Elijah.  The  others 
refer  to  the  one  event  of  an  earthquake  in  the 
days  of  Uzziah,  Eling  of  Judah — not  quite  800 
years  b.  o.,  and  from  the  language  in  which 
It  is  alluded  to,  we  may  infer  that  such  con- 
vidsions  were  then  of  unusual  occurrence. 

It  is  in  comparatively  modern  times  that 

The  old 
And  crazy  earth  has  had  her  shaking-fits 
More  frequent. 
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When  they  are  mentioned  by  the  clafSsical 
writers  of  antiquity,  it  is  generally  without 
any  detailed  notices  of  their  phenomena,  and 
in  connection  with  other  incidents. 

Thucydides  speaks  of  their  frequency  in 
Greece  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and — 
in  one  instance — descrih«s  their  more  remark- 
able eflfects ; — chiefly  the  destruction  of  life 
and  buildings  occasioned  by  inundations  on 
the  coast;  and  he  modestly  suggests,  that 
"  in  his  own  opinion*'  the  shock  drives  the 
sea  back,  and  this  suddenly  coming  on  again 
with  a  yiolent  rush,  causes  the  inundation; 
**  which,  without  an  earthquake,"  he  thinks, 
**  would  never  have  happened/*  But '  he 
mentions  the  more  noticeable  fact,  that  "  at 
Peparethus  there  was  a  retreat  of  the  sea, 
though  no  inundation  followed." 

Inscriptions  have  been  found  in  temples 
both  at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  com- 
memorating the  rebuilding  of  these  edifices 
after  they  had  been  throv^n  down  by  an 
earthquake,  4hiich  happened  in  the  reign  of 
Nero :  sixteen  years  before  the  destruction 
of  the  cities  themselves  by  the  eruption  of 
Vesuvius.  Tet  there  is  no  other  account  of 
such  an  event  extant;  and  the  indifference 
of  the  ancients  in  recording  them  is  shown,  in 
the  fact  that  even  the  appalling  fate  of  these 
cities  was  only  incidentally  alluded  to  till 
Dion  Cassius  wrote  his  fabulous  and  exag- 
gerated description,  about  160  years  after 
their  destruction  had  taken  place. 

We  are  constantly  reminded,  however,  of 
the^  frequ^cy  of  such  phenomena.  The  route 
through  Italy,  for  instance,  from  Sienna  to 
l^ome,  is  poarl^ed ,  throughput  by  great  vol- 
canic changes  ;  and  it;  is  not  very,  difficult  to 
believe  the  tradition  that  the  wholes  of  the  Ba^ 
of  Naples  js  formed  by  Qne.exteinsive.c^at^r^ 
■  In  many  instances  the  ingenuity  of  nian 
has  converted  even  these  fearful  ruinf  ,in^ 
sources  of  wealth.  Without  speaking  of  i^e 
well-knovn  comnaerce  in,  sulphur  ^d  pt'^er 
article^  frpip  Naples  and  Sicily,  J  may,  menr 
tion  that,  amongst. th^  mountams  of  Tuscany, 
tfl^e  Count  de  Larderel  has  applic^d  a  fM*oceas 
tq  the  preparation  of  borapic  acid;  which  is 
d^cribed  in  the  Jurors'  Hc^porjto  of;  the  Great, 
Exhibition  of  1851  as  amongst  '^ike  ^ipfisst 
Q4ihii€vemmtf^  of  the  uBefvi  ar^,'\  Tl^e  vapor 
issuing  from  a  volcanic  soi^  is  condensed ;  and 
the  minute  propprtion  of  bprapic^acid  v^hich 
it  contains  is,  reppyer^d  by  evaporation,  iqi  a» 
district  without  fuel,  Vy  th^  a^^pli^tioi^  of 
volcanic  vapor  itself'  aa  a  source  of  heat. 
The  substance  thus  obtained  creatly  exceeds 
in  quantity  the  old  and  Ifimted-eupply  of 
borax  from  British  India,  and  has  extended 


its  use  in  improving  the  manufactures  of  por- 
cdain  and  of  crystid.  ' 

In  every  country  where  organic  changes 
so  violent  and  extensive  have  occurred,  there 
must  have  been  earthquakes  equally  violent ; 
for  though  it  is  possible  that  some  of  these 
phenomena  have  been  produced  by  electricity 
alone,  yet  we  are  so  often  able  to  connect 
them  with  volcanic  action  that  we  must  con- 
sider this  as  the  most  frequent,  if  not  the 
only  cause  with  which  we  are  at  present 
acquainted.  We  are  reminded  also  by  an 
eminent  writer,  to  whose  *'  Principles  of  Geo- 
logy" I  shall  elsewhere  refer,  that  in  volcanic 
regions,  though  the  points  of  eruption  are 
but  thinly  scattered— HK)nstituting  mere  spots 
on  th^^  surface  of  those  districts — yet  the 
subterraneous  movements  extend  simultane- 
ously over  immense  areas.  Those  mere 
tremblings  of  the  earth,  so  common  in  South 
America,  are  probably  connected  with  erup- 
tions in  mountain  ranges,  that  have  never  yet 
been  explored.  It  does  not  advance  us  very 
Jar  in  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  assume 
that  both  volcanoes  and  earthquakes  have  a 
common  origin,  which  often  produces  move- 
ments of  the  earth  even  unattended  by  vol- 
canic eruption.  As  far  as  we  can  trace  their 
connection,  this  is  most  probably  the  fact;: 
but  there  may  be  other  causes  which  have 
still  to  be  discovered. 

An  able  writer  in  one  of  the  early  volumes 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review — while  denying  the 
theory  that  volcanic  explosions  are  caused  by 
"  the  eructations  of  a  central  fire,  occupying 
the  interior  of  the  earth,"  and  while  showing 
that  the  lava  thrown  out  by  these  convul* 
sions  could  not  be  so  produced — admits  that 
substances  in  a  state  of  fusion  may  exist, 
which,  by  the  action  of  water  pouring  from 
above,  or  by  the  irruption  of  the  sea,  '*  might 
produce  earthquakes,  with  furious  emissions 
of  g}ases  and  steam."  Lyell  gives  his  reasons, 
based  upqn  electro-chemical  influences,  for 
attributing  them  to  a  similar  cause.  In  his 
"  Gqolpgy  of  the  Countries  visited  during  the 
voyage  of  H.  M.  S.  Beagle  round  the 
^orld,"  Darwin.supposes  that,  in  Chili,  there 
is  Si,  subterrapean  li|ke  of  lava  of  nearly  double 
the^area  of  the  Bla^k  Sea,  and  *'that  the 
frequent  quakipgs  pf  the  earth  along  this  line 
of  po^  are  capsed  by  the  rending  of  the 
strata,  .which  is  npcessarily  consequent  on  the 
tensip^i  of  the  land  when  upraised,  and  their 
injection  by^uidified  rock.  But  it  is  useless 
to  theorize.  In  the  present  state  of  humaii; 
knowledge^  earthquakes  are  a  description  of 
phenomena  of  which  we  can  merely  record 
the  facts. 
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>Ofte  of  the  most  i^emarkubfo  ^airlhqiiaktift 
of  antiquity  of  Whidh  we  hav^  any  atoount 
was  cotttemporaneons  with  the  battle  of  Tbta-' 
simede^  and  was  alluded  to,  in^iideiftally,  by 
LWyv  ^i&  shOfwin^  the  ardor  of  the  fighi.  The 
dissage  isitransTated  by  Lord  Byroa.  "  Such 
(h«  saya)  was  their  mataal  aoinio6i&f;  4^ 
intenliwero  they  upon  the  battle,  ihat  thtd 
earlfacjuake  which  overthrew  In  gre.*t  part 
manyiof  the- cities  of  Italy,  fwhich  »tunied  the 
ootirse  of  rapid  «tr€»ms/poured  bifok  the  faea 
lafon  the  nvers>  atMl  tore  d«iwi>  the  very 
n^oontains,  was  not  felt  by  any  of  the  com- 
beOantMfJ"  We  may  repeat  Ahe  deioription 
m  Lorct  Byron's  verse:  f       .   •  »    n 

Ipd  such,  the  storm  of  battle  on  this  day, 
Arid  siich'the  frenzy  whose  convulsion  blinds 
1*0  all  save  camafire,  that,  beneath  the  rfay. 
An  earthquake  roTrd  unheededly  away  I 
'>N6h^  felt  stern  nature  rocking  at  his  feet, 
.  Andryaknhifif  forth  8  ^ve  for  those  who-hiyrt 
;.  Uppn.iWrbacJdert  for  a  windlng-ehaet ; 
Such  is^^he  at>8Qrbiing  h4tewhen  warjing  nations 
,         ^  meet !        ,  ^  .      ,,  . 

The  (BafthJe  them  was  a&  a  roUing  bark 
Which  bore  thepi  tp  efernily ;  they  saw;    -  r   • 
.jT^e  pccaip  round,  but  h^d  no,  time  to  mayk 
'  'The.  motions  of  their  vessel  ;*  nature's  law, 
ih  tiiem  suspended,  reck'd  not  of  the  awe 
Which  teigfris  when  mountains  tremble ;  and 
fj     i     ihe  birdd*  •      ,  .        / 

-  Plunge  in  tke  otonds  for  <refHge^  and  withdraw^ 
hFfOBk  their  down*toppling nests;  and  beliowing 
,.<  .         bertfs.  ;       .       ..  ^   r    - 

Stijmblp  o'^r  heaving  plains^  aiid  map's  dread  hath 
ho  words.       '  ,    ., 

!  The  ^ent  to  which  these  passages  refer, 
oeourred,  it  will*  be  rtfmeiiibered,  ^iVi'years 

B.  O.  '*        '  •  '         '•   ' 

Upon  the  earthquakes  which  marked  the 
coDSutnittatiOD  jof  oitr  Saviour's  mission,  I  feel 
tfem  thie  is  not  anoecasion  to  dwell.     '    ' 

GHie  next  of  which'we  have  ftny  record  was 
in  the  seventeenth  yeat  of  Christianiiy;  When' 
twelve  cities  of -Asia  Minor  were  almoet  eimui- 
taneoosly  deetroyed.  '  ;>      ' 

W  thnse  whioo;  in  fthe' year  »65,  ravaged 
neariythe^whote-  of  the  Rofflan  Emph-e,  we 
are  ^old  thttti^ib  the  s^ond  ^eftr^  thoreigii 
of  ¥fllentkliajn  and  Yalens,  im  theviOrning  of 
the  21^4ay  of  J^tily,the  greatest  part  ai  t^& 
Ronnai  world  Was  shaken  by  a  vloleiit  atid 
destraelhre  earthqiKftke,  ThehUpMseioh  #m 
commonicated '  to^  the'  watmr^;  the  fihoi^es^of 
th«FiMeditermttei«  -were  left  dry  by  thfe  sud- ' 
den^'  teirent^  of  the  aea  y  '^at '  quaniill^  df  * 
fisli^  were  HMltigbt  with  -  iiih  heM ;  ie^e  tos- 
selfl  were  Mrlmded;  ttoA  ff'ettrious  spectator 
^AttuniMilv)  (atinnsed  hie  eye,  or  rather  his 
taft«y,  by  cbntemipkting'  the  various  appear^ 


anteof  vfllleys  aftd  mountains,  which  had 
neveri  since  the  formation  of  the  globe,  been 
exposed  to  the  sun.  But  the  tide  soon  re- 
turned wHh  the  weight  of  an  immense  and 
irresistible  deluge,  which  was  severely  felt 
on  the  coasts  of  Sicily,  of  Dalmatia,  of  Greece, 
and  of  Egypt;  large  boats  were  transported 
and  lodged  on  the  roofs  of  houses,  or  at 
the  di&(tf(ri6e  of  two  miles  from  the  shore;  the 
people  With  their  habitations  were  swept 
away  by  the  waters ;  and  the  city  of  Aleian- 
diHa  annually  commemorated  the  fatal  day 
on  which'  50,000  persons  bad  lost  their  lives 
in  the  inundation.  This  calamity,  the  report 
of  Which  WAS  magniOed  from  one  province  to 
anothO)*,  astonished  and  terrified  the  subjects 
of  Rome;  and  their  affiighted  imagination 
enlarged  the  teal  extent  of  a  momentary  evil. 
Hiey  tefeollected  the  preceding  earthquakes 
whioh  had  subverted  the  cities  of  Palestine 
and  Blthynia ;  they  Considered  these  alarm- 
ing 8tt<okes  as  the  prelude  only  |f  still  more 
dreadful  oalamities,  and  their  fearful  vanity 
was  disposed  to  cot^found  the  symptoms  of 
a  declining  empire  a;nd  of  a  sinking  world." 
In  speaking  of  the  similar  convulsions  which 
occurred  riDout  the  year  526,  the  same  his- 
torian observes,  •'  that  the  nature  of  the  soil 
may  ^dioate  the  countries  most  exposed  to 
thesei^ formidable  concussions,  since  they  are 
ocoalioned  by  subterraneous  fires,  and  such 
fire^^are  Icindled  by  the  union  and  fermenta- 
tibn  of  iron  and  sulphur."  (We  do  not  stop 
to  qtiestfen'  the  correctness  of  his  theory.) 
"Btft  their  times  and  effects  (he  continues) 
appear  to  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
odHodHy,  knd  the  philosopher  will  discreetly 
absldiiti  from  the  prediction  of  earthquakes 
till' he  bits'  counted  the  drops  of  water  that 
silently  filtrate  on  the  inflammable  mineral, 
and  measured  the  caverns  which  increase  by 
i^lstance'theexploGiionof  the  imprisoned  air. 
Without  assigning  the  cause,  history  will  dis- 
tinguish'the  ji^^/toi^  in  which  these  calamitous 
eveUtS  hate  been  moi^  or  less  frequent,  and 
will  obsO^e^  that  this  fever  of  the  earth  raged 
with  uiicoixiii6on  violence  during  the  reign  of 
Justmian.^  (It  was  of  the  close  of  this  reign 
thethe  W5ft8  writing.)  ''Each  year  is  marked 
by^Uhe  rep^tHioU  of  earthquakes  of  such 
dufHtionthHt  Constantinople  has  been  shaken 
above  forty  dajf s ;  of  such  extent  that  the 
sb6ckhatt'^  been  communicated  to  the  whole 
strifAce  Of'th^  g^dbe  — or,  at  least,  of  the 
RdAan  etidpR-e;  An  impulsive  or  vibratory 
mo^a  was  felt:  enormous  chasms  were 
«opetted ;}  fadge  bnd  heavy  bodies  were  dis- 
charged into  the  ur;  the  sea  alternately 
ad^no^d^  andl  rethreated  beyond  its  ordinary 
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bounds  ;  and  a  mountain  was  torn  from  Li- 
banus  and  cast  into  the  waves,  where  it  pro- 
tected, as  a  mole,  the  new  harbor  of  Botrys 
in  Phoenicia.  At  Antioch  its  multitudes  were 
swelled  by  the  conflux  of  strangers  to  the 
festival  of  the  Ascension,  and  250,000  per- 
sons are  said  to  have  perished." 

To  the  many  who — unsatisfied  with  any 
briefer  manual — study  at  once  both  facts 
and  language  in  the  pages  of  Gibbon,  I  ought 
to  apologize,  perhaps,  for  having  made  ex- 
tracts so  long  from  a  work  so  easily  accessible. 
As  we  approach  nearer  to  our  own  times, 
these  convulsions  continue  frequent ;  and  the 
discovery  of  America  opens  a  new  source  of 
materials  to  swell  the  mournful  history.  It 
would  be  a  painful  and  useless  task  to  trace 
them  in  all  their  details.  The  disappearance  of 
entire  cities  was  not  an  unusual  occurrence, 
and  as  many  as  40,000  persons  have  perished 
at  once.  Sea-ports  have  been  swallowed  up 
by  the  advancing  waters,  and  the  whole  of 
their  population  drowned.  In  China,  too, 
the  records  of  these  calamities  carry  us  back 
to  1333 ;  when  there  was  a  succession  of 
shocks  which  continued  for  ten  years;  de- 
stroying its  capital,  and  multitudes  of  its 
crowded  population. 

If  I  had  to  refer  to  sources  of  more  ample 
information,  I  should  say — as  may  easily  be 
anticipated — that  the  best  history  of  these 
phenomena,  and  the  most  philosophical  views 
as  to  their  effects,  with  which  I  am  acquainted, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Sir  Charles 
Lyell.  Few,  however,  of  the  events  he  men- 
tions throw  any  new  light  upon  their  causes, 
and  I  shall  merely  notice — from  these  and 
several  other  authorities — such  of  them  as 
were  attended  with  the  most  remarkable 
circumstances. 

In  1759  there  were  destructive  earth- 
quakes in  Syria ;  and  at  Balbec  alone,  20,000 
persons  are  said  to  have  perished.  In  1783, 
Guatimala,  with  all  its  riches,  and  8000  fam- 
ilies, was  swallowed  up ;  and  every  vestige 
of  its  former  existence  obliterated.  The 
shocks  felt  in  Calabria  in  th6  same  year  con- 
tinued to  the  end  of  1786,  and  extended  over 
an  area  of  500  square  miles.  Deep  fissures 
were  produced ;  houses  engulfed ;  new  lakes 
formed ;  buildings  moved  entire  to  consider- 
able distances ;  40,000  persons  perished  at 
the  time ;  and  20,000  more  died  from  various 
consequences.  A  fourth  of  the  inhabitants 
of  some  of  the  towns  were  buried  alive.  For 
some  instants  their  voices  were  heard  and 
recognized,  but  there  was  no  means  of  saving 
them. 

The  earthquakes  of  Chili,  in   1835,  are 


chiefly  noticeable  from  their  having  occurred 
during  the  voyage  of  the  Beagle,  and  from 
their  phenomena  having  thus  been  observed 
more  scientifically  than  usual.  But  their 
more  obvious  effects  in  the  destruction  of 
entire  towns ; — in  the  appearance  of  valuable 
merchandise,  fragments  of  buildings,  and  ar- 
ticles of  furniture  (which  had  been  carried 
away  by  the  advancing  and  retiring  waters) 
still  floating  along  the  coast; — and  in  the 
sad  sight  of  structures,  the  labor  of  genera- 
tions, crumbled  in  a  moment  into  dust, — are 
also  ably  and  strikingly  described.  '*  Shortly 
after  the  shock,  a  great  wave  was  seen  from 
the  distance  of  three  or  four  miles,  approach- 
ing the  middle  of  the  bay  with  a  smooth  out- 
line ;  but  along  the  shore  it  tore  up  cottages 
and  trees,  as  it  swept  onwards  with  irresist- 
ible force." 

There  were  some  incidents  worthy  of  re- 
mark attendant  upon  an  earthquake  which 
took  place  in  Antigua  in  1843.  Owing  to  its 
having  occurred  early  in  the  forenoon,  when 
few  people  were  in  the  houses,  there  was  very 
little  loss  of  life ;  but  the  destruction  of  pro- 
perty has  rarely  been  more  extensive.  There 
was  scarcely  a  building  on  the  island  that 
was  not  thrown  down  or  seriously  injured. 
Of  172  sugar-mills,  only  23  remained  capable 
of  being  worked ;  and  of  these,  not  half  had 
escaped  damage.  The  walls  of  the  cathe- 
dral (which  was  large  enough  to  contain 
1 800  persons)  fell,  in  crumbling  masses ;  and 
the  roof,  which  still  held  together,  rested 
upon  them  like  a  huge  cover.  In  the  open 
country,  trees  were  seen  to  rise  and  descend 
vertically,  several  times,  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  vibrations. 

Many  of  these  convulsions,  and  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  have  produced  extensive 
and  permanent  changes  of  surface.  This  was 
particularly  the  case,  more  than  once,  during 
the  first  half  of  the  present  century,  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  Chili.  At  Yalparabo  two  entire 
streets  were  constructed  on  what  was  before 
the  bottom  of  the  sea;  and  the  permanent 
alteration  of  level  is  conjectured  to  have 
extended  over  100,000  square  miles.  The 
writer  from  whom  I  have  before  quoted 
thinks  that  the  effects  of  these  changes  are 
eminently  beneficial ;  and  that  they  consti- 
tute an  essential  part  of  that  mechanism  by 
which  the  integrity  of  the  habitable  surface 
of  the  world  is  preserved,  and  the  very  exist- 
ence and  perpetuation  of  dry  land  secured. 

But,  after  all  that  has  since  occurred,  the 
most  popularly-remembered  of  such  events 
are  still  the  earthquakes  at  Jamaica,  in  1692, 
when  its  loftiest  mountains  were  torn  asun- 
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der,  and  its  finest  harbor  sank,  in  a  moment, 
into  the  sea ; — those  in  Sicily,  the  following 
year,  when  Catania  and  140  other  towns  and 
villages,  with  upwards  of  100,000  persons, 
were  destroyed ; — the  fearful  calamity  at  Lis- 
b<Mi  in  1766,  when  60,000  persons  perished 
in  about  six  minutes ;  and  when  many  of  the 
surfivors  would  have  perished  also,  but  for 
the  timely  aid  of  British  charity;  —  and, 
lastly,  the  earthquakes  which  preceded  the 
eruption  of  the  Souflfri^re  at  St.  Vincent  in 
1812. 

It  is  because  I  myself  witnessed  some  of 
Uie  phenomena  connected  with  these  events, 
and  because  there  were  atmospheric  circum- 
stances, not  very  dissimilar  from  those  attend- 
ant upon  the  slight  shocks  which  were  not 
long  smee  felt  in  England,  that  I  have  been 
induced  to  gather  my  recollections  upon  the 
subject,  and  to  mix  them  up  with  the  con- 
tents of  my  note-books. 

I  was  then  residing  on  the  southern  coast 
of  North  America.  The  close  of  the  pre- 
vious year  was  accompanied,  in  those  cli- 
mates, by  some  remarkable  phenomena.  We 
may  pass  over  the  appearance  of  a  comet, 
and  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  as  merely  coinci- 
dent, and  witnessed  in  common  with  other 
countries.  In  addition  to  these,  the  small 
island  where  I  was  staying  was  completely 
deluged  by  one  of  those  inundations  of  the 
sea  that  occasionally  occtir  in  tropical  climates 
about  the  time  of  the  autumnal  equinox ; 
and,  exceptmg  a  space  considerably  less  than 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  the  wide  waters  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  mainland  at  some  distance, 
were  the  only  objects  on  which  the  eye  could 
rest.  This  inundation  had  scarcely  subsided, 
when  the  city  of  Charleston  (my  next  place 
of  sojourn)  was  visited  by  a  tornado  more 
dreadful  in  its  extent  and  effects  than  any  in 
the  memory  of  the  inhabitants.  The  wind, 
which  had  been  for  some  days  light  and  va- 
riable, had  shifted  on  the  8th  to  the  north- 
east ;  and,  blowing  very  fresh  through  the 
night,  it  continued  in  the  same  quarter  all 
the  day  and  night  of  the  9th.  During  the 
whole  of  this  time  there  was  an  almost  unin- 
tmrupted  fall  of  rain ;  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  10th  the  wind  blew  with  increased 
violence.  About  ten  o'clock  it  shifted  to  the 
south-east,  and  soon  after  twelve  it  suddenly 
became  calm.  A  heavy  rumbling  noise,  re- 
sembling the  sound  of  a  carriage  rapidly 
driven  over  a  pavement,  was  then  heard,  and 
a  tornado,  extending  only  about  one  hundred 
yards  in  width,  pas^  like  lightning  through 
a  considerable  section  of  the  city,  involving 
alike  the  habitations  and  inhabitants  that 


were  within  its  course  in  instant  destruction. 
Proceeding  up  the  harbor,  the  first  object  it 
struck  was  the  flag- staff  of  one  of  the  forts, 
which  could  have  offered  little  surface  of  re- 
sistance, though  of  more  than  ordinary 
strength  and  thickness.  This  was  |papped 
in  a  moment;  and,  with  equal  ease,  houses 
of  considerable  size  were  not  merely  unroofed 
or  injured,  but  completely  overthrown,  like 
the  playthings  of  an  infant.  Large  beams  of 
wood,  and  masses  of  lead  and  iron,  were 
carried  for  several  hundred  yards,  and  nearly 
buried  in  the  walls  of  other  buildings;  yet 
so  confined  was  its  operation  to  a  particular 
current,  that  comers  and  parts  of  houses 
were  taken  off,  as  cleanly  as  if  divided  by 
some  mechanical  instrument,  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  buildings  were  left  uninjured. 
About  twenty  lives  were  lost,  some  of  them 
'under  remarkable  circumstances.  A  lady 
was,  with  her  sister,  on  a  bed  in  an  upper 
apartment  when  the  tornado  was  approach- 
ing. The  noise  so  alarmed  a  negro  girl,  her 
attendant,  that  she  sought  refuge  under  the 
bed  upon  which  her  mistress  v^s  lying.  A 
stack  of  chimneys  that  had  been  struck,  fall- 
ing upon  the  roof,  forced  its  way  through 
the  house  to  the  ground,  precipitating  the 
floors  alon^  with  it.  The  bed  fell  with 
them  ;  the  ladies  (who  were  nearest  the  fall- 
ing roof)  escaped  without  injury;  but  the 
negro  girl  beneath  was  crushed  to  death.  In 
another  instance,  a  young  female,  who  was 
attending  her  dying  mother,  was  carried  by 
the  hurricane  from  the  room  in  which  she 
sat,  and  dashed  against  a  building  at  a  very 
considerable  distance ;  the  bed  of  the  invalid 
remaining  in  its  place.  In  the  interval  be- 
tween this  calamity  and  the  concussions  of 
the  earth,  (the  first  of  which  occurred  on  the 
19th  of  December,)  various  meteors  and 
balls  of  fire  of  different  sizes  and  appearances 
were  observed.  One  of  them,  of  a  magni- 
tude calculated  to  excite  alarm,  was  seen  by 
spectators  who  were  a  hundred  miles  asun- 
der on  the  evening  of  the  21st  of  November, 
moving  with  great  rapidity  in  a  south-west 
direction.  It  illuminated  the  ground  and 
the  surface  of  the  waters,  as  if  a  torch  of 
burning  matter  had  been  passing  over  them, 
and  was  conjectured  (though  it  must  have 
been  vaguely)  to  have  been  about  ten  or  fif- 
teen feet  in  diameter.  The  season  was  unu- 
sually warm.  Large  apples,  the  produce  of 
second  crops,  were  seen  in  November;  and 
on  several  plantations  there  were  second 
crops  of  rice,  which  had  not  occurred  for 
forty  years.  It  may  also  be  remarked,  that 
there  was  considerably  loss  thunder  during 
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the  year  1811  than  usual;  the  t)tmber:of 
days,  which  commonly,  in  those  clintfMtes,  aT* 
erages  sixty,  haying  only  amounted  to  thirty- 
eight.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  consider^  many  of 
these  phenomena 

(Fir^from  beneath,  and  b^teors  from  above) 

as,  generally,  the  accompaiument^.of  the  coa* 
vulsions  which  followed.  -    • 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  December, 
ahout  three  o'clock,  the  first  shock  <of  earth- 
quake was  felt.  It  awoke  ^e,  and  was  sai4 
to  have  been  preceded  by  the  ufmal  rattling 
noise.  Being  unapprehensive  of.  such  an 
event,  my  first  impression  was  .that  the  houoe 
was  falling,  and  the  cracking  of  its!  timbei's 
strengthened  me  in  this  impression*  When 
I  had  reached  the  ground- floor,  however, 
(and  the  noise  having  subsided,)  I  began  to 
be  doubtfal  how  far  I  might  be  under  the  in* 
fluence  of  some  mental  delusion  ;^and,  retuijp- 
ing  to  my  bed,  I  found  it  rocking  from  the 
e&ct  of  a  second  shock ;  and  a  thh'd  an4 
fourth,  a  few  minutes  before  and jafter*  eight 
o'clock,  left  Me  perfectly  certalq  as..tA  the 
cause  of  what  had  occurred*  BVooi  thjf^ 
time  to  the  11th  of  February  fourteen  dis- 
tmct  shocks  were  felt,  their  duration  from 
twenty  seconds  to  two  minutes ;  with  one 
exception,  when  the  tremor  did  not  entirely 
subside  for  seven  minutes. 

The  motion  was  geoerally  from  east  to 
west;  but  it  was  not  uniform.  In  Decem- 
ber it  appeared  to  be  undulating ;  in  January 
violent  and  irregular;  and  in  February  it 
seemed  similar  to  a  sudden  jerking  to  and 
fro  of  the  earth's  surface.  As  far  aa  our 
observations  extend,  vertical  moiren^enta  pn 
such  occasions  appear  to  be  less  destructive 
than  horizontal;  and  if  this  (aaya  Lyell) 
should  generally  be  the  case,  the  greatest 
alteration  of  level  may  be  produce4  with  the 
least  injury  to  cities  or  existing  formations. 
Even  between  the  concussions  which  I  hs{ve 
been  describing,  a  tremor  was  frequently  per- 
ceptible, and  light  pendulous  bodies,  were 
then  in  a  state  of  continued  vibration.  The 
motion  during  the  severer  shocks  was  suflfi' 
ciently  violent  to  break  the  glasses  in  pictune- 
frames  hanging  against  the  wallj  and  the 
pavements  m  several  of  the  streets  were 
cracked.  Many  persons,  also,  fonnd.  it  diffi* 
cult  to  preserve  themselves  from  being 
thrown  down;  and  the  guard  stationed  in 
one  of  the  church  steeples  to  look  out  for 
fires,  gave  notice  to  the  men  below  that  it 
was  falling.  The  sky  was  generally,  thoi^k 
not  uniformly,  dark  and  hasy,  sometimes 
tinged  with  red,  and  the  atmospheric  changed 


w^e :  frequent  aod  ftimsiial.  The  r  sboel^  •  of 
the.^tb  of  F^rpaiywas  attended  by  e^'nome 
lik^  distant  thunder,  cmd  tb^t  of  tiie  same 
eveoingfWBSjacoompamed  by  a  sound  Ifte  the 
mehing  of  a  violent  wind,  ^nd  with  some 
^atp  flashes  .^f  lightning. ) 
'>■  The  thermometer- at  eight  p'olockonithe 
evening  of)  jthet :16th  of  Dee^mber  was  5fil 
deg.,  1^  the  ^barometer  80  deg^  46  laisL 
The  foDowiog  mi^ming,  when  the  firit  aboek 
took  place,^  the.  bforoineter  ^cpniinued;'  thf 
same,  but  the  thermometer  had  sunk  to  46 
deg.  The  last  of,  ^bese  awful  visitations  ^as 
a  plight  tremor  pn  the  day  fojlowir^  the  moito 
distiuit  and  fatal  calamiuee.tP  which  J  am 
now.abputr  to  refer.    ,  ^    ,  i 

:  ,Jn:pur  «aee,jth#y  pf«»ed  away  without ^a 
sii^le  JQstartce  of  Si^tla  personal  inj^iry^  <n; 
of  r desttUQtion  of  prppetty;  (b|Lt>/,uliacctt8h 
<  i  tended,  as  the  inhabitants  iihad  been  .to  jany 
thing  of  a  similar  natpre-^for  there  was  no 
we)l-authen^ated;i^M)ount  of  an  earthquake 
having/ ( been  felt,  io;  this  pant  of  America 
since  its^  fir^  di^QPvery — the  conatematioD 
and  aJisjrmr/iRera.vejry  cenaiderahle.  A  pro? 
clamatioii  was  issyted  by  the  Crovemor  pf  the 
State,  apppioting  the  1  lib  of  Marcbas  a  di(y 
of  humiltatiooi^^jpieus  reflectio&/and.<prayer ; 
^d  a  tone  pf^senpusDiesa  and  pious  faeltoff 
was  &>r  a  long  time  perceptible  where  it  half 
previeiisly  seioom  existed.  ,     f»  <.  f    i] 

The!  phenomena  which  Ti  have.  been.  a4- 
temptiog  to  desepibe  were  experiea^ed,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  fi>pm  the,  shores  t>f 
the.  Carolinas  i^  the  valley  oi  theiMississippi* 
during  the  three  months  which  preceded  tuA 
destructive^  earthquakes  in  yeileinela»  and 
which  were,  followed  by  the  evuption  of  the 
Soo&iire  in,  St.  Fino0nt<      ;  «•  .    i     - 

.  On  the  26th  of  Marpb:the  eartj^quaket  ift 
y^jenezuela  .coom^eed  with^a  aevare.jihock^ 
which  destroyed,  in  littje^jnore  ihsm  a  w^ 
nute,  the  ei(^  of  Oarmscas,  tpgather  with  Ijie 
town  of  Laguayra  and  the  neighboring  vilr 
lages,  and  S0,0QO  persona  either'  perished 
with  them  or  were  left  lo  aJi^ering  ieskiik 
amongst' their  ruintx I i    .,  r  .  i  ..  i'     i. 

I  have  not  adverted  to  the  horrors  att^end* 
ingfthe,  earthquake  I  at  {lisbo^.  Theyiwev9 
repeated  at  the  destru<^U^  of  Caracoas ;  and 
we  need,  not  dwell  more  (thanjonoe  on  (details 
se  painful.         , 

iFor  those  which  follow,  I  am^n^bfasdia 
a  distinguished  troveller,  .iriio  had  viabked 
Caracoas  befiNrerltSTuiB,  and^had  afterwards 
carefuUji  collected  and  compared  tiie  <de^ 
scriptioQS  given  b^  persons  who.  had  wilAsdsed 
the  fearful  event.      o         /.  •»      u 

.  '<The  air^" ;h«^ says,  <'waa  oabn^and  the  skjr 
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uDoloaded.  It  was  Holy  Thursday,  and  a 
ffreat  part  of  the  population  was  assembled 
m  the  churches.  Nothing  seemed  to  pre- 
sage the  calamities  of  the  day.  At  seven 
minutes  after  four  in  the  afternoon  the  first 
shock  was  felt ;  it  was  sufficiently  powerfol 
to  make  the  bells  of  the  churches  toll ;  it 
lasted  fire  or  six  seconds,  during  which  time 
the  ground  was  in  a  continued  undulating 
inoyement,  and  seemed  to  heave  up  like  a 
boiling  liquid.  The  danger  was  thought  to 
be  past,  when  a  tremendous  subterraneous 
^oise  was  heard,  resembling  the  rolling  of 
ihunder,  but  louder  and  of  longer  continu- 
ance than  that  beard  within  the  tropics  in 
time  of  storms.  This  noise  preceded  a  per- 
pendicular motion  of  three  or  four  seconds, 
followed  by  an  undulatory  movement  some- 
*what  longer.  The  shocks  were  in  opposite 
directions,  from  north  to  south,  and  from 
east  to  west  Nothing  could  resist  the  move- 
ment from  beneath  upward,  and  the  undu- 
lations crossing  each  other.  The  town  of 
Caraccas  was  entirely  overthrown.  Between 
9000  and  10,000  of  the  inhabitants  were 
buried  under  the  ruins  of  the  houses  and 
churches.  The  procession  (usual  on  Holy 
Thursday)  had  not  yet  set  out;  but  the 
erowds  were  so  great  in  the  churches  that 
8000  or  4000  persons  were  crushed  by  the 
fall  of  their  vaulted  roofs.  Some  of  these 
^ifices,  more  than  150  feet  high,  sunk  with 
their  pillars  and  columns  into  a  mass  of 
ruins  scarcely  exceeding  five  or  six  feet  in 
elevation,  and  ultimately  left  scarcely  any 
vestige  of  their  remains.  A  regiment  under 
arms  to  join  the  procession  was  buried  under 
'the  fall  of  its  barracks.  Nine-tenths  of  the 
town  were  entirely  destroyed.  All  the  ca- 
lamities experienced  in  the  great  catastrophes 
-of  Lisbon,  Messina,  Lima,  and  Riobamba, 
were  renewed  on  this  fatal  day.  The  wound- 
ed, buried  under  the  ruins,  implored  by  their 
eries  the  help  of  the  passers-by,  and  nearly 
2000  were  dug  out. 

'*  Implements  for  digp^ing  and  clearing 
away  the  wreck  were  entirely  wanting ;  and 
the  people  were  obliged  to  use  their  bare 
hands  to  disinter  the  living.  The  wounded, 
as  well  as  the  sick  patients  who  had  escaped 
from  the  hospitals,  were  laid  on  the  banks  of 
the  small  river  Guayra.  They  had  no  shelter 
but  the  trees. 

^'Beds,  linen  to  dress  wounds,  instruments 
of  surgery,  medicines,  and  objects  of  the 
most  urgent  necessity,  were  buried  under 
the  ruins.  Every  thing,  even  food,  was,  for 
the  first  days,  wanting.  Water  was  alike 
scarce.    The  commotion  had  rent  the  pipes 


of  the  fountains ;  the  falling  of  the  earth  had 
choked  up  the  springs  that  supplied  them ; 
and  it  became  necessary,  in  order  to  have 
water,  to  go  down  to  the  river  Guayra, 
which  was  considerably  swollen ;  and  even 
then  die  vessels  to  convey  it  were  want- 

An  eye-witness,  from  whom  I  <Atiuned  an 
account  at  the  time,  said,  "  Those  who  were 
living  were  employed  in  ^iggin^  out  the 
dead,  putting  them  in  Hghters,  and  burying 
them  in  the  sea.  When  it  became  so  rough 
as  to  prevent  them  being  taken  off,  they 
made,  a  large  fire,  and  b^n  burning  forty 
at  a  thne.  It  was  shocking,"  he  said,  "  at 
the  close  of  day,  to  see  beads,  arms,  and 
legs,  that  had  remained  unbumt,  as  the  fire 
died  away;  and  the  effluvia  was  intolerable." 

The  moral  and  religions  effect  of  these 
calamities  (as  described  by  Humboldt)  was 
rather  curious.  Some,  assembling  in  pro- 
cession, sang  funeral  hymns;  others,  in  a 
state  of  distraction,  confessed  themselves 
aloud  in  the  streets;  marriages  were  con- 
tracted betweefi  parties  by  whom  the  priestly 
benediction  had  been  previously  disregarded, 
and  children  found  themselves  suddenly 
acknowledged  by  parents  to  whom  they  had 
never  before  been  aware  of  their  relation- 
ship ;  restitutions  were  promised  by  persons 
who  were  hitherto  uosuspei^d  of  fraud ; 
and  those  who  had  long  been  at  enmity  were 
drawn  together  by  the  ties  of  a  common 
calamity^ 

I  am  afraid  that  the  virtue  which  had  no 
purer  origin  would  not  be  of  long  duration. 

The  effect  upon  men^s  minds  during  one  of 
the  most  destructive  of  the  earthquakes  in 
Sicily  was  of  a  very  opposite  description. 
Amongst  the  poor  wretches  who  had  there 
escaped,  the  distinctions  of  rank  and  the 
restraints  of  law  were  disregarded ;  and 
murder,  rapine,  and  licentiousness  reigned 
amongst  the  smoking  ruins ;  —  and  yet  the 
kind  of  religion  was  in  both  countries  the 
same,  and  the  habits  of  the  people  were  not 
widely  different.  At  the  town  of  Concepcion, 
in  Chili,  in  1835,  Mr.  Darwin  tells  us  of  a 
more  mixed  feeling.  "Thieves  prowled 
about,  and  at  each  little  trembling  of  the 
ground,  (after  the  fatal  shock,) with  one  hand 
they  beat  their  breasts  and  cried  ^Miseri- 
cordiaF  and  then  with  the  other  filched 
what  they  could  from  the  ruins." 

Fifteen  or  eighteen  hours  after  the  great 
catastrophe  at  Caraccas,  the  ground  remained 
tranquil.  The  night  was  fine  and  calm,  and 
the  peaceful  serenity  of  the  sky  contrasted 
strangely  with  the  misery  and  destruction 
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which  lay  beneath.  Commotions  attended 
with  a  loud  and  long- continued  subterranean 
noise  were  afterwards  frequent,  and  one  of 
them  was  almost  as  violent  as  that  which 
had  overthrown  the  capital.  The  inhabitants 
wandered  into  the  country  ;  but  the  villages 
and  farms  having  suffered  as  much  as  the 
town  itself,  they  found  no  shelter  till  they 
had  passed  the  mountains  and  were  in  the 
valleys  beyond^hem.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  following  month,  the  eruption  of  the 
Souffri^re  in  the  island  of  St.  Vincent  took 
place ;  and  the  explosions  were  heard  on  the 
neighboring  continent,  at  a  distance,  in  a 
direct  line,  of  210  leagues,  and  over  a  space 
of  4000. 

At  the  time  of  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon, 
shocks  were  felt  in  other  parts  of  Portup;al, 
m  Spain,  and  Northern  Africa ;  and  its  effects 
were  perceptible  over  a  considerable  part  of 
Europe,  and  even  in  the  West  Indies.  Two 
of  our  Scottish  lakes  (as  we  have  all  often 
read)  rose  and  fell  repeatedly  on  that  fatal 
day;  and  ships  at  sea  were  affected  as  if 
they  had  struck  on  rocks,  the  crews  m  some 
instances  being  thrown  down  by  the  con- 
cussion. I  am  not  aware  of  any  volcanic 
eruption  in  the  same  year;  but  the  great 
Mexican  volcano  of  JoruUo  was  then  accu- 
mulating its  subterranean  fires ;  and  its  first 
eruption  was  in  1759. 

Judging  from  the  past,  we  might  have 
presumed  that  the  movements  which  have 
been  recently  felt  in  England  were  not  the 
effects,  but  the  indications  which  precede 
some  similar  explosion.  So  far  (early  in 
1854)  no  such  event  appears  to  have  oc- 
curred ;  but  there  have  been  earthquakes  of 
considerable  extent,  and  of  a  very  serious 
character.  Soon  after  the  shocks  which 
were  felt  in  England,  there  were  violent  ones 
in  some  of  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago. An  earthquake  at  Sbiraz  is  said  to 
have  involved  the  entire  destruction  of  the 
place  and  of  its  inhabitants.     At  Acapidco, 


in  Mexico,  the  principal  buildings  were 
thrown  down,  and  the  ground  opened  in  the 
public  square  and  threw  out  volumes  of 
smoke.  Cumana,  on  the  Spanish  Main,  was 
destroyed,  and  4000  persons  perished  amidst 
all  the  horrors  attendant  upon  similar  events. 
And,  in  Greece,  the  town  of  Thebes  and  its 
neighboring  villages  became  heaps  of  ruins ; 
the  springs  which  supplied  them  with  water 
were  stopped ;  and  the  inhabitants,  struggling 
both  with  privation  and  disease,  were  in  a 
miserable  state  of  suffering. 

In  our  own  favored  land,  exempt  by  the 
blessing  of  Heaven  from  so  many  calamities 
which  are  felt  elsewhere,  earthquakes  have 
never  caused  destruction  of  property  or  life. 
Mr.  Darwin  speaks,  with  almost  ludicrous 
exaggeration,  of  the  disastrous  consequences 
that  would  follow  "  if,  beneath  England,  the 
now  inert  subterranean  forces  should  exert 
those  powers  which  most  assuredly  in  former 
geological  ages  thev  have  exerted."  National 
bankruptcy — the  destruction  of  all  public 
buildings  and  records — taxes  unpaid  —  the 
subversion  of  the  government— rapine,  pesti- 
lence, and  famine  —  are  to  follow  the  first 
shock;  but  judging  from  the  fact  that, 
during  the  last  800  years,  fifty  shocks,  at 
least,  have  been  harmlessly  felt,  we  ma>jr  hope, 
without  presumption,  that  we  have  as  little 
to  apprehend  hereafter  as  we  have  previously 
suffered.  Even  with  reference  to  their  most 
disastrous  consequences  in  other  portions  of 
the  globe,  if  we  compare  them  with  the 
various  sources  of  human  misery,  we  shall 
agree  with  the  historian  whom  I  have  already 
quoted,  that  ''  the  mischievous  effects  of  an 
earthquake,  or  deluge,  a  hurricane,  or  the 
eruption  of  a  volcano,  bear  a  very  inconsider- 
able proportion  to  the  ordinary  calamities  of 
war,"  [or  to  the  horrors  of  religious  perse- 
cution;] and  that  man  "has  much  less 
to  fear  from  the  convulsions  of  the  ele- 
ments than  from  the  passions  of  his  fellow- 
creatures." 
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"Whsbb  are  you  going  ?''  asks  some  familiar, 
as,  on  a  fiery  July  day,  you  hurry,  red  in  the 
face,  along  the  splendid  quays  of  the  Neva. 
But  you  have  no  time  to  explain.  Already 
the  steamer's  bell  has  rung.  So,  throwing 
an  hour's  politeness  into  your  glance,  you 
push  past,  leaving  the  word  "Peterhoff" 
floating  in  the  air  behind  you,  as  a  sufficient 
explanation  of  your  excitement.  A  minute 
or  two  brings  you  to  the  landing,  where  the 
intimation,  **  For  Peterhoff/'  is  written  in 
Kuss,  German,  and  English.  You  get  into 
the  office.  Others  are  there  before  you,  and 
during  the  few  seconds  of  detention  you  have 
time  to  look  round,  and  see  that  the  shelves 
behind  the  counter  are  filled  with  the  caps 
and  swords  of  officers  who,  in  their  trips, 
leave  them  till  they  call  again.  The  place 
looks  like  a  room  in  an  army  clothier's.  But 
it  is  your  turn  now,  and  the  man  looks.  If 
you  seem  very  shabby,  he  gives  you  a  steerage 
ticket,  and  consigns  you  to  the  fellowship  of 
the  tnoujiks.  But  if  you  seem  at  all  repu- 
table, he  hands  you  a  slip  of  pink  paper,  with 
some  wonderful  characters  on  it,  and  you 
hand  him  fifty  copeeks,  and  proceed  to  the 
boat.  You  are  now  on  the  gangway.  But 
here  you  are  stopped  by  two  ola  soldiers — 
civil,  like  all  the  Russians — who  examine 
your  billet,  tear  off  a  corner,  and  then  motion 
you  towards  the  cabin. 

There  are  several  Peterhoff  steameis,  and 
all  pretty  much  alike.  You  find  yourself  in 
a  long,  sharp,  elegant,  fast-sailing  iron  river- 
boat.  The  weather  is  fine.  This  is  a  /Ste- 
day.  Crowds  are  gomg  down.  You  came 
late.  There  is  neither  room  to  walk  about  nor 
sit  down,  80  you  must  stand  till  some  one 
leaves  his  place.  Under  these  circumstances, 
you  squeeze  yourself,  rather  sheepishly,  be- 
tween rows  of  seated  ladies,  and  get  near  the 
taffrail,  where  you  are  out  of  the  way  and  can 
see  everybody. 

The  bell  now  rings  for  the  last  time.  The 
gangway  is  removed,  the  ropes  are  thrown 
off,  the  steamer  backs,  then  goes  ahead,  then 
swings  round.  While  this  interesting  opera- 
tion is  progressing,  several  people  rush  down 
to  the  quay,  and  stop  abruptly  within  an  inch 
of  the  edge,  having  discovered  two  or  three 
minutes  before  that  there  was  no  use  in  their, 
coming  at  all.  But  there  they  are,  looking 
very  indignant,  and  ready  to  go  home  again 
every  time  a  boat  starts.    You  are  now  clear ; 


and  passing  Baird's  works  on  the  left,  and 
the  Mine-corps  on  the  right,  the  city  disap- 
pears, and  the  vessel  threads  her  way  in  the 
narrow  channel  which  leads  through  the  now 
shallowexpanse  towards  the  Gulf  of  Finland. 

Look  at  the  passengers  now,  for  there  is 
no  scenery  worth  noticing.  AH  are  fully 
occupied,  the  ladies  with  their  tongues,  and 
the  gentlemen  with  their  tobacco.  But 
some  of  the  fair  sex  in  Russia  do  more  than 
talk:  they  smoke  too.  At  first  you  can 
hardly  believe  it,  but  are  soon  convinced  that 
there  is  no  mistake ;  for  in  one  case  you  see 
that  *'  the  smoke  which  so  gracefully  curls" 
comes  from  under  a  handsome  bonnet;  in 
another,  that  small  gloved  hand  holds  an 
ignited  papirosse  in  the  most  approved  meth- 
od ;  while  a  third  lady  asks  a  fellow-traveller 
to  give  her  a  light.  However,  smoking  ladies, 
though  frequently  met  with,  are  not  the  rule. 
On  the  other  hand,  all  the  men  smoke,  and 
the  mass  indulge  in  this  habit  to  excess. 
Especially  do  they  indulge  in  it  on  board  the 
steamer,  since  they  dare  not  draw  a  puff  in 
the  streets  of  any  city,  town,  or  village  of 
the  empire,  because  the  Tzar  abhors  the  prac- 
tice, and  won*t  allow  it ;  a  useful  hint  this  to 
legislators  among  ourselves.  Even  in  free 
America,  users  of  tobacco  are  compelled,  in 
such  cities  as  Boston,  to  consume  it  in  their 
pipes  at  home.  Why  should  they  annoy 
other  people  ?  And  I  can  bear  witness  that 
they  do  so ;  for  even  on  the  deck  of  these 
Russian  steamers,  on  a  calm  day,  the  air  is  so 
filled  with  stifling  fumes,  that  to  breathe  freely 
one  would  almost  need  to  be  hung  over  the 
side. 

This  beclouded  company  is  a  motley  one. 
Here  is  a  knot  of  dittering  uniforms ;  there 
a  group  of  ffray  military  cloaks.  Here  is  an 
elderly  gentleman  in  plain  clothes,  with  an 
"  order*'  round  hb  neck ;  there  is  a  frivolous 
youth,  who  does  not  seem  to  be  burdened 
with  any  kind  of  order  at  all.  And  as  for 
languages — a  running  fire  of  French  is  pret- 
ty general,  with  here  a  little  Russ,  there  a 
rasp  of  German,  and  m  yon  comer  a  monosyl- 
lable or  two  in  English.  It  seems  as  if  every 
country  in  Europe  had  sent  a  representative 
on  board  the  vessel.  Either  sex,  all  ages, 
and  professions,  and  ranks  are  huddled  to* 
ffether  in  this  iron  box,  thinking  little  of  the 
day  that  is  gone,  less  of  that  which  is  coming, 
and  chiefly  intent  on  the  present  moment. 
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They  are  going  to  Peterhoff,  party  to  look  at 
the  crowd,  and  partly  to  let  the  crowd  look 
at  them.  They  are  people  who  live  chiefly  for 
pleasure,  and  find  it  hard  work  to  waste  time. 

The  water  at  Peteilioff  is  shallow,  so  that 
the  pier  runs  out  a  long  way.  The  bank  is 
pretty,  'and  from  amidst  the  greferi  trees 
golden  and  glittering  roofs  peep  Out,  now 
bintmg  at  a  palace,  and  now  at  a  holy  aabor. 
Some  distance  from  the  end  of  the  piei"  h 
the  place  where  private  carriages  draw^up. 
A  little  farther  on  is  the  drosky  stand,  Where 
a  mounted  ffencTarme  is  stationed  to  ke^p 
the  isvostchiks  in  order ;  for  there,  as  here, 
"cabby"  is  an  unruly  mortal.  Indeed,  thie 
drivers  are  the  only  men  in  Russia  to  whom 
uproarious  action  and  freedom  of  speech  is 
permitted.  Nor  are  they  slow  to  use  their 
privilege.  There  they  are,  with  their  low- 
crowned  hats,  dirty  faces,  shaggy  beai^ds, 
and  long  caftans,  shouting  vociferously,  run- 
ning frantically  up  to,  round,  about  and  after 
passengers.  You  see  what  you  may  expect. 
Go,  then,  and  face  the  tumult.  Oospadem, 
pajalsty!  Gospadeen,  pajaUty!  issues  from 
twenty  hairy  mouths,  and  every  speaker  de- 
mands that  you  deposit  yourself  in  his  par- 
ticular vehicle  at  that  very  moment.  But  as 
ubiquity  is  impossible,  and  dismemberment 
unpleasant,  you  must  at  once  jump  into  the 
decentest- looking  concern  you  see,  and  in- 
stantly drive  off,  which  you  do,  accompanied 
by  a  volley  of  jokes  and  jeers. 

Peterhoff  was  a  favorite  place  with  the 
great  Tznr  whose  name  it  bears.  Two  of  his 
palaces  are  still  standing ;  but  these  look  so 
humble,  that  a  visitor  would  never  fiincy 
they  had  held  an  emperor,  unless  he  were 
tola  that  they  really  did  so.  One  is  a  white- 
painted,  square,  two-storied  building,  in  size 
and  shape  just  like  that  which  a  retired  citi- 
zen, such  as  John  Gilpin,  might  have  built 
for  himself  at  Ware,  in  Cowper's  time.  It 
stands  embosomed  in  woods,  and  has  a  large 
square  pond  before  it,  where  quantities  of  fish 
swim,  as  fat  and  as  tame  as  those  at  Hamp- 
ton Court.  The  other  is  a  one-story'  range, 
close  to  the  river,  with  a  marble  terface  be- 
fore it,  and  a  pretty  garden  on  the  land  side ; 
but  withal,  it  is  a  poor  place. 

At  a  more  recent  and  advanced  period  in 
Russian  history,  lavish  and  unprincipled  Cath- 
erine erected  a  more  pretentious  building  on 
the  top  of  the  hill  which  rises  to  the  south, 
and  on  which  the  village  stands.  Now  this 
woman  was  a  great  admirer  of  Voltlaire,  and 
loved  to  think  herself,  and  would  havie  Others 
think  her,  quite  a  philosopher^  She  wa^ 
wise,  too,  in  her  generation,  conducted  great 


affaurs,  and  gathered  able  men  about  her. 
Hence,  one  wonders  that  she  did  not  build  a 
better  pala9e,  for  this  is  i^  v€^  tawdry  affair, 
loaded  itrith  stucco  ornaments  overlaid  with 
gilding. 

This'buOding,  then^  is  the  official  residence 
of  the  Tzar  Nicholas,  dunnj^  four  or  ^'^ 
months  every  summer.  In  this  palace  he 
receives  amlmssadors,  holds  levees,  and  dates 
ukases.  How  diS^reAt  from,  and  inferior  to, 
the  Winter  Pdace,  recently  spoken  (^  in  this 
joumatf*  However,  thougtif  this  be  his  no- 
minal residence,  it  is  not  his  actual  habitcU; 
and  if  one  would  d^cribe  Peterhoff,  he  need 
not  dilate  on  iMs  paltry  palace,  but  niust  ra- 
ther speak  of  the  many  and  vari^- (Charms 
which  imperial  power  has  bestowed  on  and 
developed  or  created  in  the  country  I'ound. 
The  summer  quarters  of  the  Emperor  are  Hot 
circumscribed  by  tout*  walls,  but  comprehend 
cottages,  villas,  gardens,  fountains,  parks, 
walks,  and  dnves,  scattered  or  extended  over 
many  iniles.  ^  Peterhoff  is  only  a  centre 
pomt — a  distnet  in  the  home  of  the  Autocrat. 

If  anybody  wants  to  se^  the  hiler  of  sixty 
millions  of  human  beings,  he  is  tolerably  cer- 
iakn  to  meet  with'  him  m  this  neighborhood, 
almost  any  day  between  the  beginning  of 
June  and  the  end  of  September.  The  newsi- 
papers  lately  intimate  that  since  the  move- 
ments of  the  Baltic  fleet  he  had  repaired  to 
it  earlier  than  usual. 

It  was  in  the  imperial  chapel  that  I  first 
saw  him.  Not  that  I  was  inside,  but  that  he 
occupied  his  usual  place  at  one  of  the  north 
wmdows.  And  there  he^'stodd,  araryed  in  the 
very  splendid  uniform  of  his  guard,  crossing 
himself  and  bowing  most  reverently,  while 
the  peopk  outside  waited,  through  the  whole 
service,  in  the  burning  sun,  with  their  hats 
off.  He  had  that  day  entered  on  his  fifty- 
seventh  year.  His  bearing  was  very  solemn ; 
but  I  cannot  say  as  much  for  his  attendants. 
The  chapel  would  not  hold  them,  and  the 
splendid  throng,  numberii^  nearly  two  hun- 
dred men  and  women  iJi  every  variety  of 
costume,  stood  outside  the  whole  time  on  the 
flat  terrace  roof  of  the  adjoining  palace,  alone 
which  the  procession  had  passed.  Old 
Nesselrodei  was  there  with  his  wrinkled  vis- 
age. Orloff,  too,  was  there.  Wooden-legged 
and  armless  generals  and  admirals  were  ihere. 
Young  maids  of  honor  and  trim  lords  in 
waiting  were  there,  who  seemed  far  more 
disposed  to  chat  with  each  other  than  to 
think  about  a  Ceremonial  in  which  they  had 
no  particular  interest,  and  could  take  no  part. 

•  See  LH$ureE<mi^,  No.  100. 
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:  After  the  coDffregation,  inner  and  outer,  had 
been  dismissed,  the  Empress  stepped  on 
to  the  balcony.  Beside  her  were  her  6ne 
grand  children,  whom  she  caressed  with  all  a 
woman's  fondness,  for  she  tenderly  loves  them. 
(•  But  she  looked  ill,  miserably  ill,  pale,  death- 
like ;  forcing  from  the  spectators  many  an  ex- 
clamation of  pity,  as  they  looked  on  that 
3rreok  of  beauty,  and  recalled  all  the  ctronm- 
alances  which  had  so  fretted  a  onoe  fine  form. 
'-,  The  gratulations  of  princes  awaited,  and 
were  with  seeming  coniiality  tendered  her, 
and  all  that  station  could  give  she  had  in  large 
abundance.  Still,  there  are  few  English 
wives  and  mothers  who  would  exchange  lots 
with  the  Empress  Alexandria. 
/  The  dwelling-place  of  the  Tzar  is  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  palace,  and  is  only 
a  cottage,  though  a  beautiful  one.  But  the 
grounds  are  very  extensive,  well  laid  out, 
and  carefully  kept.  Here  the  family  live  in 
quiet  seclusion,  and  in  as  domestic  a  way  as 
oan  be  attained  by  people  like  them*  From 
this  retreat  the  public  are  properly  excluded. 
Onoe  a  year  only  do  they  get  leave  to  visit 
it,  and  that  b  on  the  birthday  of  its  mistress. 
On  such  an  occasion  I  was  there,  and  saw 
thousands  wandering  without  restraint  into 
every  nook  and  comer  of  the  gardens  and 
parks.  Here  affain  I  saw  the  Emperor,  driv> 
mg  about  slowly  with  hitf  wife  and  sister, 
eagerly  gazed  on  and  respectfully  saluted 
by  all. 

The  liberties  taken  by  everybody  that 
afternoon  were  amusing.  Not  content  with 
inspecting  the  great  man  outside  his  house, 
Ihey  seemed  resolved  to  know  what  he  was 
about  within;  and  planting  themselves  on 
either  side  the  door,  they  stood  staring  at 
Um  as  he  talked  in  the  lobby.  Still  he  did 
not  appear  to  heed  them.  Such  liberties  are 
Ikllowed  in  Russia.  Nicholas  would  have 
his  people  to  own  him  as  their  father ;  and 
just  in  proportion  as  he  keeps  from  them 
the  right  of  thinldng  for  themselves,  does  he 
accord  to  them  the  privilege  of  looking  at 
him.  This  is  hb  succedaneum;  for  rational 
freedom.  A  despot  must  rule,  either  by 
affection  or  force ;  and  he  of  Rusua — not  to 
^>eak  of  higher  motive — knows  that  the 
former  is  the  stronger  yoke  of  the  two.  It 
is  well,  therefore,  to  let  the  people  stare. 
While  doing  this,  they  forget  more  important 
Blatters.  That  evening  uiey  saw  to  the  top 
ef  theu*  bent;  for  the  Empress, the  family, 
and  many  of  the  nobles,  took  tea  on  an  open 
balcony. 

s  I  was  walking  one  afternoon  from  a  friend's 
house  back  to  the  village,  and,  on  rounding  a 


bend  in  the  road,  met  his  Majesty  with  his 
consort,  taking  their  evening  drive.  There 
were  two  carriages  behind  them.  The  Em- 
peror himself  drove,  Englidi  fashion.  There 
were  no  outriders,  and  no  guards  of  any 
kind.  It  was  a  good,  but  unostentatious 
turn-out.  In  such  circuiilistances,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  you  should  stand  uncovered  till 
the  coWe^e  passes,  and  I  did  so,  receiving 
quite  as  good  a  bow  as  I  gave;  for,  what- 
ever his  faults  may  be,  Nicholas  ever  de- 
means himself  courteously.  Bad:  I  not  paid 
him  this  mark  of  respect,  however,  my  rea- 
sons for  withholding  it  might  have  been  de- 
manded, as  I  was  assured  they  had  been  on 
an  occasion  when,  either' ffom  ignorance  or 
rudeness,  the  customary  salute  had  been 
omitted. 

Once,  while  in  company  with  some  friends, 
I  met  him  in  his  own  drosky.  He  was 
drawn  by  a  beautiful  black  horse,  wore  the 
common  infantir  casque  and  gray  cloak,  and 
had  nobody  with  or  near  him  but  the  favorite 
driver,  who  seemed  far  more  pompous  than 
hla  master.'  He  knew  us  to  be  English,  and 
eyed  us  sharply.  Indeed,  every  Russian 
knows  an  Englishman  when  he  sees  him, 
wherever  that  may  be ;  and  I  firmly  believe 
that  no  foreigners  are  so  much  esteemed  by 
all  classes,  from  the  Tsar  to  the  moujik,  as 
our  own  countrymen.  And,  without  par- 
tiality, theh"  conduct  entitles  them  to  all  the 
esteem  in  which  they  are  held.  AU  this  is  of 
course  ehanged  since  the  war.  A  gentleman 
who  recently  returned  from  Russia  describes 
the  feelings  a^inst  England  and  Englishmen 
as  being  now  mtensely  bitter. 

On  the  morning  of  the  Empresses  birthday, 
already  mentioned,  there  was  a  grand  parade 
of  the  Chevalier  Guards,  hei*  own  regiment. 
She  had  been  nnsually  ifeeble,  and  was  not 
expected  out.  Hdwever,  when  the  men 
were  drawn  up  in  a  great  hollow  square,  i( 
was  whispered  that  she  would  come. .  A 
considerable  number  was  assembled,  and 
while  I  had  no  objection  to  the  universal 
politeness,  I  did  miss  the  heartiness  of  an 
English  crowd.  There  were  no  'mischievous 
boys  about,  and  an*  utter  absence  of  that 
class,  80  abundant  with  us,  whose  jokes  and 
self-provoked  merriment  ao  beguile  the  te- 
dium of  waiting  for  a  sight.  All  was  flat, 
and  I  grew  weary  and  heavy  long  ere  the 
Emperor  arrived.  At  last  he  oame,  and 
strode  into  the  centre  of  the  square.  It  was 
now  his  turn  to  wait,  for  the  EmFpress.  And 
there  he  stood,  just  like  a  statue,  amidst  the 
silence  of  soldiers  and  people,  apparently  not 
moving  a  moscle,  for  near^  a  quarter  of  an 
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hour.  Only  once  did  he  manifest  any  impa- 
tience,  and  that  was  when  he  turned  his 
head  sharply  round  in  the  direction  from 
which  the  carriage  of  his  wife  was  to  come. 
But  he  instantly  resumed  his  former  attitude, 
and  never  moved  again  until  she  drove  up, 
and  he  advanced  to  receive  her  with  military 
honors.  Then  the  vehicle  with  its  feeble 
burden  was  drawn  along  the  sides  of  the 
square,  and  the  lady  bowed,  and  the  bands 
played,  and  the  men  shouted  out  their  un- 
couth cry ;  while  in  waiting,  dutiful  and  chi- 
valrous, walked  the  sons  and  the  husband. 
The  sight  was  soon  over,  but  it  was  interest- 
ing in  itself,  and  doubly  so  for  many  reasons 
which  I  need  not  name. 

The  Emperor  cares  to  little  for  state,  that 
there  is  a  class  who  would  be  disappointed 
at  the  figure  he  cuts  either  at  Peterhoff  or  in 
the  city.  In  the  latter  place  he  wanders 
through  the  crowded  streets  alone;  in  the 
country,  if  accompanied  at  all,  he  goes  out 
generally  with  some  member  or  members  of 
his  own  family. 

I  suppose  I  may  now  leave  crowned 
heads;  let  me  say  something  about  other 
objects  as  worthy  of  note.  There  is  the 
village  itself,  which,  though  a  showy  place, 
and  by  no  means  very  Russian,  is  yet  enough 
so  to  be  different  from  an  equal  number 
of  houses  in  any  other  country.  The  streets 
are  clean ;  the  buildings  regular  and  neat,  as 
done  to  order.  Here  and  there  one  sees  a 
dwelling  which  even  makes  a  little  pretension, 
what  with  wood- work,  stucco,  and  whitewash. 
Some  of  those  apportioned  to  the  courtiers 
are  really  handsome.  But  the  best  structure 
by  far  in  the  place  is  the  *'  new  stables."  Its 
design  is  castellated  Gothic,  and  its  size  very 
great.  Beside  this,  the  palace  is  insignificant, 
and  the  Alexandria  cottage  forgotten.  It 
has  so  many  stalls  that  I  do  not  venture  to 
assign  a  number. 

The  carriage-drives,  avenues,  and  shaded 
walks  extend  in  their  many  windings  for 
nearly  forty  miles ;  and  although  the  country 
be  generally  level,  and  the  soil  poor,  art  has 
done  every  thing  that  could  be  accomplished. 
Now  the  road  runs  beside  an  artificial  stream  ; 
then  it  is  hemmed  in  by  hedges.  Now  it 
passes  through  meadows  and  rye  fields; 
then  it  winds  along,  hiding  itself  in  clumps  of 
young  trees,  and  ere  long  running  throuffh 
the  primeval  forest.  Presently  you  hear  the 
niah  of  water,  and  find  a  little  fall,  standing 
beside  which  is  a  lovely  Swiss  cottage,  and 
close  by,  an  artificial  lake,  green  and  grassy 
to  the  water's  edge.  Again  the  scene  changes, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  long  avenue  you  reach 


an  Italian  villa,  whose  tall  tower  and  fair 
statues  cast  their  shadows  along  the  lake 
below.     Anon  you  are  at  the  ''Empress's 
Island,"  the  most  fairy-like  creation  of  all. 
In  every  direction  there  are  lovely  drives,  and 
walks,  and  cottages.    East  and  west,  north 
and  south,  for  miles,  such  pleasures  lie  open 
to  and  invite  all  comers,  Russian  or  English- 
man, prince  or  peasant.    Nobody  is  excluded, 
and.all  respect  the  indulgence  afforded  them. 
I  visitea  several  of  tl^se  villas,  and  found 
them  as  fair  within  as  without.    The  pavilion 
is  exquisite;  that  on  the  "Empress's  Island" 
still  more  so.     Choicest  sculptures  and  rich^ 
est  flowers,  in  either  case,  make  a  paradise 
of  the  approach.    Inside,  perfect  order,  per- 
fect taste,  and  softened  splendor  are  at  home. 
Nor  are  the  simpler  cottages,  though  less 
magnificent,  less  interesting  and  elegant.    In 
one  of  these  I  found  a  large  and  charming 
collection  of    English   prints,  chiefly  after 
Landseer   and    Herrinff.       The    dogs    and 
horses  of  our  great  painter  seemed  special 
favorites. 

The  imperial  family  often  visit  one  or 
other  of  tJiese  houses  on  the  summer  eve- 
nings. When  they  do,  the  attendants  carry 
to  the  appointed  place  the  inseparable  sanuh 
var,  and  prepare  tea ;  a  beverage  of  which 
immense  quantities  are  consumed  in  Russia 
by  all  classes,  and  which,  in  that  land,  is  of  a 
quality  and  flavor  comparatively  unknown 
with  us.  Whjr  this  should  be,  I  cannot  say ; 
that  it  is,  admits  of  no  question. 

These  quiet  parties  so  far  indicate  the 
affection  existing  among  the  members  of  the 
Romanoff  household.  Now  I  do  not  imagine 
that  anybody,  gentle  or  simple,  deserves  very 
much  credit  for  loving  his  mother  or  father, 
his  brothers  or  sisters;  all  I  say  is,  that 
the  imperial  sons  and  daughters  of  Russia  are 
not  historically  famous  for  the  exercise  of 
such  feelings,  and  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  see 
them  improving,  and  love  living  amidst  the 
jealousies  which  surround  a  throne.  The 
poor  Empress  is  very  fond  of  such  riunicnM 
of  children  and  grandchildren,  for  she  is  a 
kmd  woman. 

In  each  of  these  summer-houses  there  is  a 
room  appropriated  to  the  Tzar,  and  one  of 
these  apartments  is  a  type  of  all  his  others. 
It  is  plain  in  the  extreme.  Two  or  three 
green  leather  chairs,  a  green  leather  sofa,  a 
green  baize  table,  an  unomamented  secrf^ 
toire,  and  writing  materials,  comprise  ail  the 
furnishing.  His  room  is  always  the  poorest 
part  of  his  house.  His  brothers'  tastes  were 
the  same,  extremely  simple.  While  the  li^ 
dies,  and  lads,  and  little  folks  chat  and  play 
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below,  Nicholas  very  often  slips  upstairs,  and 
writes  for  a  couple  of  hours;  for  he  is  a 
thorough  man  of  business,  and  has  enough  of 
it  to  do. 

The  lower  or  •*  English  gardens,"  near  the 
palace,  are  speciallyiworthy  of  a  visit.  Here, 
three  military  bands  play  every  summer  night, 
and  there  is  a  grand  promenade  of  all  the 
Peterhoff  people,  which  at  this  season  in- 
cludes the  fashion  of  St.  Petersburg,  seasoned 
with  a  large  sprinkling  of  visitors,  and  English 
or  other  merchants,  with  their  families,  who 
then  rusticate  in  the  neighborhood.  Loiter- 
ing in  this  sweet  spot  of  an  evening,  one 
forms  a  very  tolerable  notion  as  to  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  Russian  society,  as  to  its 
morale  and  tone  in  every  thing.  You  get  a 
notion,  too,  of  the  heterogeneous  odds  and 
ends  which  are  worked  up  intt)  the  empire, 
when  you  see  on  all  sides  Germans,  Poles, 
Tartars,  Circassians,  Cossacks,  Fins,  Persians, 
Sclavonians,  all  distinct  as  ever,  and  kept 
together  only  by  the  sharp  circle  of  bayonets 
which  surrounds  them.  There  they  are, 
different  in  face,  different  in  feeling,  different 
in  bearing,  different  in  creed,  and  in  many 
cases  dimirent  in  dress,  for  the  southern 
people  cling  to  their  own  beautiful  attire. 
1  drank  tea  one  night  with  an  Egyptian,  a 
Persian,  an  Englishman,  a  Frenchwoman,  and 
a  Russian ;  and  just  such  a  farrago  is  col- 
lected each  evening  in  these  gardens.  What 
with  grand  uniforms,  courtly  ladies,  odd  faces, 
strange  costumes,  many  tongues,  beautiful 
music,  and  bright  flowei*s,  an  hour  or  two 
passes  there  very  quickly.  Nor  is  the  wind- 
up  of  the  promenade  its  least  interesting  part. 
At  the  close,  the  men  on  guard  are  drawn 
out.  One  of  the  bands  stands  beside  them. 
All  is  still  as  in  a  church.  Then  the  glorious 
evening  hymn  is  played,  which,  once  heard, 
can  never  be  forgotten ;  and  when  the  solemn 
strains  have  died  away,  the  soldiers  and  the 
people  uncover,  while  the  officer  repeats  the 
Lord's  prayer.  I  dare  say  these  poor  fellows 
know  and  think  very  little  about  it,  but  to 
me  this  closing  of  a  day  was  ever  solemn, 
most  solemn;  and,  like  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
I  was  less  disposed  to  find  fault  with  other 
men's  devotions  than  to  hope  that  my  own 
were  right.  Oh  that  yours  and  mine,  dear 
reader,  may  prove  as  acceptable  to  God  as 
that  dear  melody  has  to  my  eager  ear ! 

Occasionally  the  Emperor  himself  visits  this 
animated  scene.  But  bis  sons  or  grandsons 
come  oftener.  One  night  the  guard  turned 
out  in  a  great  hurry,  and  everybody  was  on 
the  qui  vtve,  but  I  could  see  nothing,  though 
I  guested  that  an  imperial,  at  least,  must  be 


about  somewhere.  At  length  I  saw  by  the 
motion  of  the  people  where  this  last  notability 
was  to  be  found.  Off  I  set  in  search.  Still 
I  saw  nothing  except  a  crowd.  At  length, 
when  I  had  elbowed  my  way  farther  in,  I 
found  a  little  boy  about  four  years  old,  led 
by  a  fat  officer,  and  was  informed  that  the 
poor  little  fellow  was  a  grand  -  duke.  And 
so  he  was,  for  all  the  people  had  their  hats 
off,  and  were  staring  at  him  very  much  as 
others  do  at  the  latest  addition  to  the  Zoolo- 
gical Gardens,  ^ 

On  the  river  side  of  the  palace  is  a  magni- 
ficent display  of  fountains,  of  which  that 
named  "the  Samson"  is  the  finest.  It  is 
like  having  a  peep  at  fairy  -  land  wlien  one 
leans  over  the  balustrade  on  a  warm  day,  and 
looks  down  on  the  many  jets  which  throw 
their  tinted  showers  into  the  air,  making,  as 
the  waters  fall  again,  and  rush  down  the 
marble  steps,  "sweet  music  with  the  ena- 
melled stones,"  and  filling  earth  and  atmo- 
sphere with  freshness.  Every  one  must  ad- 
mire these  lovely  fountains,  and  most  of  all 
an  Englishman,  especially  if  his  idea  of  such 
things  has  been  formed  from  a  survey  of  the 
two  squirts  in  Trafalgar  Square.  But  half  the 
wonders  are  not  seen  from  the  terrace.  You 
must  go  down  below,  and  wander  in  the 
woods.  There,  in  odd  corners,  you  will  find 
little  boys  standing  under  perpetual  shower- 
baths  ;  and  the  "  pyramid "  of  white  foam, 
with  its  countless  pipes;  and  Adam  enveloped 
in  spray,  at  one  end  of  an  avenue,  looking 
wistfully  at  poor  Eve,  who  is  subjected  to 
similar  treatment  at  the  other.  Then  there 
is  the  splendid  imperial  bath,  where  you  are 
not  allowed  to  bathe,  however  anxious  you 
may  be,  and  the  little  mischievous  "  mush- 
room" fountain,  where,  in  your  innocence, 
you  may  get  wet  through  whether  you  will 
or  not.  Indeed,  there  is  so  much  to  see,  that 
the  most  insatiable  must  be  satisfied,  and  the 
most  critical  delighted.  Many  a  sweet  hour 
have  I  passed  in  this  enchanted  place. 

Such  is  Peterhoff  in  summer.  When 
autumn,  a  Russian  chilly  autumn,  comes,  the 
Em])eror  goes  to  Tsarsko  Celo,  his  followers 
go  after  him,  and  the  English  merchants  go 
back  to  town.  Then  the  artificial  lakes  are 
emptied,  the  fountains  left  dry,  the  bands  of 
music  sent  to  discourse  elsewhere,  the  very 
flowers  taken  away,  and  mud,  moujiks,  and 
melancholy  reign  supreme. 

"  The  desolated  prospect  thrills  the  soul," 
and  until  sunny  ana  peaceful  days  come  back 
again,  we  will  not  go  near  the  summer  quar- 
ters of  the  Tzar. 
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From  the  New    Ifonthly  Magasineb   " 

TALFOURD'S   LAST  POETRY*  AND  PROSE.t 


*'  The  Castilian,"  Sir  Thomas  Talfourd's 
'last  tragedy,  is  not  perhaps  so  inferior  to 
"Ion,"  his  first,  as  it  is  superior  to*' The 
Athenian  Captive**  and  "  Glencoe,*'  his  se- 
cond and  ^rd.  Its  fitness  for  the  stage  is, 
at  the  best,  doubtful.  But  it  makes  highly 
''agreeable**  closet- reading.  Shakspeare  (now 
for  a  truism  of  the  biggest!)  would  have 
made  it  something  above  and  beyond  the 
**  agreeable."  But  there  have  been,  and  are, 
other  dramatists,  of  repute  withal,  in  whose 
bands  it  would  probably  be  something  awk- 
wardly below  that  mark.  The  amiable 
author  has  produced  a  tragedy  of  no  very 
signal  pretensions  to  the  sublime  in  concep- 
tion, the  profound  in  sentiment,  the  artisticj 
in  construction,  the  forcible  in  action,  or  the 
original  and  life-like  in  impersonation.  So  far 
as  his  characters  are  real  to  us,  they  are  so 
by  faith  and  not  by  sight;  we  believe  in 
them  ns  we  do  in  any  other  set  of  fictitious 
agents,  in  whose  doings  and  destiny  we  con- 
sent to  be  interested,  while  perusing  the 
novel  or  play  in  which  their  lot  is  cast:  but 
our  philosophy  in  so  doing  is  of  the  Nomi- 
nalist, not  the  Realist  school;  the  faith  we 
exercise  in  their  Caslilian  actuality  is  con-, 
ventional  only ;  of  the  book,  bookish  ;  and, 
more  easily  to  be  dropped  with  the  curtain,  ^ 
at  the  close  of  the  fifth  act,  than  to  be  roused 
into  active  service  with  the  progress  of  the 
first.  Nevertheless,  interest  is  excited  and 
maintained  —  interest  of  a  tranquil,  literary 
nature — in  behalf  of  these  dramatis  persona, 
who  rather  stroll  and  ruminate  than  str,^t 
and  fret  their  hour  upon  the  stage,  s^id  i9 
whom  we  owe  much  graceful  verse,  ennobling 
thought,  and  tuneful  philosophy* 

The  story  of  "  The^  Castilian'*  is  founded 
on  a  narrative  in  Robertson*8  "  Charles  Y.,*' 
of  the  insurrection  at  Toledo  headed  by  Dpn 
Juan  de  Padilla,  against  the  Emperor*s  vice-, 
roy,  the  Cardinal  Adrian.  Padilla.  is  h^re 
regarded  as  a  hig]|-minded,  pure-hearted^  and 
profoundly  religious  soldier — a  man  of  esse^-^ 
— '. " — " — ~ —     ■  t  1  '.-'.,.""'. 

*  The  Gaatilian.  An  Historioal  Tragedy^  In  Jive 
Acts.  By  T.  N.  Talfourd.    London :  %xon.     . 

f  Supplement  to  *'  Vacation  Rambles,"  consisting 
of  Recollections  of  a  Tour  through  France  to'  Italy, 
<&c.,<bo.  B7T.  N.  Talfonrd.  London :  Mbxofi.  1854. 

X  There  is,  however,  careful  and  effe^ve  4rtfm  the 
nuuiflgement  of  the  Queen  Joanna  episode,  Act  m. 


tially  conservative  and  loyal  sentiments^, 
whom  the  force  of  circumstances  impels  to 
almost  unconscioiji^  rehellion.  His  wife  is  i, 
woman  of  "unbounded  ambition,"  refined,, 
however,  by  an .  **  equally  unbounded  admi- 
ration ot  her  hvisband.*'  In  the  third  act  ia 
introduced  tbe  un)iappy  Joanna,  the  Empe-, 
ror*s  mother,  whose  sanction  to  the  revolt  of 
the  Commons  is  made  available  to  the  fatal 
purpose  of  the  tragedy — that  sanction  being 
obtained  during  what  Padilla  believes  to  be, 
a  lucid  interval  on  her  part,  and  becoming  m 
effect  the  seal  of  h,is  own  ruin.  It  is  a  highly 
impressive  scene,  that  in  which  the  queeii' 
awakes  from  her  long  lethargy  to  a  transient 
exercise  of  mental  activity  —  the  gradua}, 
restoration^the  dallying  with  painful  memo^^ 
ries — ^the  btpoding  oyer  a  too-agitating  past, 
while  ''thai, way  madness  lies:*'  thus  she 
recalls  her  ^rst  days  of  wedded  life  in  Flan- 
ders —  the  three  o^cjnths  at  Windsor,  fttei 
there  *'by  a  quonarch  styled  the  Seventh^ 
Henry'* —  and  the  distraciinff  time  when,  at 
forsaken  and  abused  wife,  she  "traversed 
land  and  sea  to  find — to  find  — a  Flemisl^: 
wanton  snaring  Philip*s  soul  with  golden 
tr^ses,**^^ ^nd  the  dark  hour  when  she, 
pluc^ced  his  corpse  from  the  grave  itself, 
refusipg  to  believe  in  death,  where  he,  her 
sours  darlings  was  concerned ;  and  how,  by., 
a  rare  [device,  she  arrayed  the  dead  man,  not 
dtijad  to  her,  m  pompous  robes,  meet  for  lifQ.. 
in  the  fulnfsB  pf  life  s  pride  and  might,  and 
hid  him  from  all  eyes  but  her  own,  and 
carried,  him  by  night  to  Granada — 

'H0W4  through  each  day  encamp'd, 
I  cortaift'd  blm»  and  bore  him  on  by  night, 
loathing  aU  roofs,  that  I  might  laugh  at  those      ) 
Who  watch'd  bis  waking.  Tis  a  dismal  journey — 
The  porches  fiicker  through  its  mists — the  sleet     , 
Descends  to  quench  them — I'll  not  track  it  on — 

so  brokenly  discoutBes  the  distraught  queen, 
on,  whose  wakened  spirit  Padilla  has  staked 
all-r^  '  ,. 

His  life,  hfs  honor,  his  dear  country's  peace — 

gxacing  with  her  title  the  wild  tumults  of  the 
crbjvd,  And  with,  it  ai\ming  to  "  make  rebel- 
lion, oons^prate*'--^  resolved,  too,  "while  a 
thread^of  consciousness  within  her  soul  can 
shape  a  manaate,"  to  honor  it  '^  as  law,  an- ; 
n^uncv^  by  yoice  of  angel."    That  spell  is. 
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soon  broken,  that  charm  soon  spent.  G-iron, 
&  rival  of  Pddilla,  secures  the  person  of  the 
queen,  usurps  the  command  of  the  insui^ents, 
and  involves  them,  and  their  cause,  in  utter 
confusion.  The  Regent  triumphs,  seizes  many 
a  noble  prisoner,  one  of  them  PadiUa's  only 
son,  and  issues  an  offjsr 

Of  pardon  at  the  will  of  him  who  gives 
Padilla  to  the  a 


and  of  this  offer  the  father  takes  advantage 
to  disgmse  himself,  promise  the  betrayal  of 
the  "arch-rebel,"  procure  the  Enfranchise- 
ment, of  his  boy  and  the  forgiveness  of  Tole- 
do, and  then  doff  the  monkish  wrappings  and 
stand, forth  to  die,  strong  in  integnljr  of  pur-^ 
pose  and  assurance  of  faith.  The  same  mel- 
low even- tide  light  suffuses  the  catastrophe 
as  does  that  of  "  Ion" — of  a  calm  beauty  too 
refined  and  "dainty  sweet"  not  to  tell  in 
every  line  of  poetical  license — ^but  with  a 
softening  influence  and  divine  melancholy 
peculiar  to  itself. 

There  is  nearly  the  same  liberal  presence 
of  florid  diction,  and  •picturesque  description, 
and  glittering  imagery,  in  this  as  in  Talfourd's 
earlier  tragedies.  Take  an  example  or  two- 
Of  Padilla'ff  t^ty  old  steward,  seen  in  the 
garden  at  sunset,  an  approaching  visitor 
says — 

What !  vegetating  still  with  ruddy  cheek 
As  twenty  suroroers  since — like  yonder  dial 
O'ergrown  by  the  hoce  sycamore,  that,  totiched 
No  longer  by  the  sunbeam,  shows  no  trace 
Of  coursing  time  ? 

The  conceit  is  pretty  of  its  kind,  but  it  is 
hardly  the  sort  of  fancy  that  would  occur  to 
the  visitor ;  it  is  rather  the  simile  of  the  poet 
in  his  study,  with  the  garden,  dial,  setting 
sun,  trusty  steward,  and  well-spoken  visitor 
all  duly  arranged  in  his  mind  s  eye.  The 
same  speaker  finely  says,  with  a  view  to  en- 
list Padilla  in  the  leadership  of  the  impatient 
Commons,  as  the  only  man  in  whom  the  con«- 
ditions  of  such  leadership  are  to  be  found, 

He  who  would  direct 

A  people  in  its  rising,  must  be  calm 
As  death  is,  yet  respond  to  every  pulse 
Of  passioa'd  millions, — as  yon  slender  moon, 
That  scarce. commends  the  modest  light  it  sheds 
Thi^q^ugh  sun^t's  gjory  to  the  gazer's  sense, 
k^'aUjts  cha,nges,  in  epJipaei  in  storm, 
Eritnroned  in  azure,  or  enriching  cloucls- 
Thai,  fn  their  wildest  hurry,  catch  its  softness. 
Will  sway  the  impulsive  ocean,  he  muWrUle^^'  "' 

2t  strength  allied  to  weakness,  yet  supreihiBS  ^  "« • 
ftn*s  heating  soul^  and  bid  it  ebb  and  flow 
In  iffitrow^  passlbn J  fflpryi  as  he  ifiburM,  * ' 
Stniggl^s  or  triumphs.  It,    ,„   .* 

F^adilla  fondly'jpiclures  his  noble  boy  ^o{dte|^' 


the  mountain  heights  **  with  step  airy  and 
true,"  amid  crumbling  fragments  that  broke 
to  dust  beneath  each  footstep,  till  he  trod 

The  glassy  summit,  never  touch'd  till  then 
Save  by  the  bolt  that  splinter'd  it,  serene 
As  if  a  wing,  too  fine  for  mortal  sight. 
Upbore  him,  while  slant  sunbeams  graced  his  brow 
With  diadem  of  light. 

Plied  by  appeals  to  take  up  the  cause  of  the 
people,  and  startled  by  strange  revelations  of 
popular  suffering  and  courtly  tyipnny.  Pa- 
dilla  thus  expresses  the  emotions  within  which 
constrain  him  to  compliance  with  the  sum- 
mons without : 

_  A  new  world 

Of  strange  oppressions  startles  me,  as  shapes 
Of  dim  humanity,  that  clustering  hung 
Along  the  dusky  ridges  of  the  West, 
Struck  Spain's  great  Admiral*  with  awe  of  natures 
From  Time's  beginning  passionM  with  desires 
He  had  no  line  to  fathom. 


*  This  is  npt  the  only  allusioxi  to  Columbus  in 
**The  Castilian."  Queen  Joanna  dreamily  recalls 
the  glorious  time  when  he  and  his  achievements  were 
the  theme  of  every  circle  : 

**  Lest  in  vivid  speech 
Told  of  august  Columbus  and  the  birds 
Of  dazzling  colors  that  he  brought  from  realois 
Far  westward,  till  her  fancy  seem'd  to  ache 
With  its  own  splendor,  and,  worn  out,  she  slept 
The  gentle  sleep  of  childhood,  whence,  alas  I 
She  woke  still  more  estranged."— -4<j<  IV,  Se,  1. 

The  veteran  Mondeiar,  again,  speaks  of  the  "  age- 
fireighted  hours"  in  which  he  shared 

"  Columbus'  watch  upon  the  dismal  sea, 
While  the  low  murmurs  of  despair  were  hush'd 
To  dull  submisBion  by  the  solemn  light 
Of  the  great  Captain's  eye,  as  from  the  helm 
It  beamed  composure,  till  the  world  they  sought 
Dawn'd  in  its  gashes  ere  the  headland  broke 
The  gloom  to  c6mmon  vision."— ^c^  //.  JSc  1. 

Nor  has  the  dramatist  neglected  the  opportunity  of 
enlivening  his  subject  with  other  historical  allusion^ 
appropriate  to  its  spirit,  and  in  harmony  with  the 
unities  of  time  and  place  and  action.  Isabella  the 
Catholic  is  glowingly  portrayed  : 

''  Whom  each  Oastilian  holds 
Sacred  above  all  living  womanhood; — 
Her  from  whose  veins  Joanna's  life  was  drawn : 
Who,  o'er  the  rage  of  battles  and  the  toils 
Of  empire,  bent  an  aspect  more  imbued 
With  serious  beauty  earth  partakes  with  heaven. 
Than  cloister  nurtured  in  the  loveliest  saint 
It  shrined  from  human  carea"— Je<  III  Se.  2. 
Add  the  following  spirited  passage  in  honor  of  the 
great  Cardinal,  i^menee : 

"  Who  fipom  a  cell, 
Savagely  framed  for  cruel  penance,  steppd 
To  the  majsstio  use  of  courtly  arts, 
Which  luxnry^  makes  ftMile,  while  he  wore 
The  purple  «V  the  sadcoloth  that  inflamed 
His  flesh  toiiorfenrB)  with  a  grace  as  free 
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When  Padilla's  popular  favor  is  at  its  zenith, 
his  rival  consoles  himself  and  friends  with  the 
assurance  that  its  waning  hour  must,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  be  nigh : 

Believe  me,  comrade,  when  the  incense  floats 
Most  Ihickly  round  the  idol's  shrine,  its  fire 
Begins  to  smoulder. 

And  PadilK  accordingly,  soon  finds  himself 
deserted  by  his  men,  troop  after  troop,  till 
"  left  as  bare  as  a  thick  grove  in  winter,  sadly 
deck'd  by  some  few  desperate  friends  that, 
like  d  ink  leaves,  which,  in  their  fluttering 
yellow,  cleave  through  rain  aud  frost  to  moss- 
did  boughs,"  will  not  forsake  him.  At 
length,  indeed,  he  "stands  apart,"  in  the 
words  of  his  wife,  "  in  his  own  majesty,  a 
tower  of  refuge  which  beams  from  Heaven 
illumine," — or,  in  the  figure  he  prefers,  "  upon 
the  arid  sands  a  desolate  mark  for  the  next 
lightning.''  The  tragedy  of  his  fall  makes 
both  figures  true :  the  lightning  strikes  the 
tower,  but  illumines  and  glorifies  while  it 
scathes,  and  is  rather  hailed  than  dreaded, 
as  coming  from  Heaven,  and  charged  with 
fleet  errand  of  no  merely  penal  fire. 

The  Supplement  to  **  Vacation  Rambles" 
eonsists  of  Recollections  of  a  Tour  through 
France,  via  Paris,  Dijon,  Lyons,  Avignon, 
and  Marseilles,  to  Italy, — where  the  Rambler 
visited  and  gossips  about  Genoa  and  Naples, 
Capua  and  Antium,  Rome,  Florence,  Bologna, 
and  Milan, — returning  homeward  by  Swit- 
zerland ;  the  **  home"  at  which  we  leave  hhn 
being  at  Lausanne,  with  Charles  Dickens,  in 
the  long  vacation  of  1846.  Of  Dickens  and 
other  beloved  or  admired  contemporaries, 
there  is,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  the  kind 
and  hearty  writer,  more  than  once  a  loving 
mention  made.  In  Justice  Talfourd  litera- 
ture lost  a  critic  of  a  generous  sort  none  too 
rife;  indeed,  he  mi^ht  almost  adopt  the  words 
of  old  Menius  Agrippa : 

For  I  have  verified  my  friends 

.     .     .     with  all  the  size  that  verity 
Would  without  lapsing  safier;  nay,  sometimes, 
Like  to  a  bowl  upon  a  subtle  ground, 
I  have  tumbled  past  the  throw : 

the  exemplary  error  (if  error)  of  the  critic 
being,  to  magnify  merit,  or  even  assume  its 

As  when  it  floati  o'er  worshipp'd  womanhood 
Or  princely  youth ;  he  who  had  leam'd  in  yigils 
Of  lonely  night,  each  wisdom  for  command 
Of  the  worlas  inues,  as  if  spirita  breathed 
The  long  ezperienoes  of  wiseet  etateemen 
Into  a  single  breast ;  who  from  a  soul 
Which  men  imagined  withering  like  his  frame 
In  painful  age,  poured,  as  from  living  am, 
EzhauBtleflB  courage  into  eoldierB'  hearts, 
And  nuMle  them  heroes."— ^e<  IIL  Be,  2. 


existence,  rather  than  to  be  niggard  of  ap- 
plause, or  scrupulous  as  to  welcome.  In^ 
these  Supplementary  Notes,  among  the  com- 
plimentary allusions  to  contemporaries — law- 
yers, statesmen,  priests,  actors — we  observe 
one  to  Lord  Campbell,  of  whose  legal  argu- 
ments it  is  maintained  that,  "in  comprehen- 
sive outline,  exact  logic,  felicitous  illustration, 
and  harmonious  structure,"  they  excel  all  it 
ever  fell  to  the  critic's  lot  to  hear  ; — another 
to  Mr.  Gladstone,  whose  faculty  of  truth- 
seeking,  ''applied  to  realities  and  inspired 
only  by  the  desu-e  to  discover  the  truth,  and 
to  clothe  it  in  language,  assumes,  in  the  miuds 
of  superficial  observers,  the  air  of  casuistry 
from  the  nicety  of  its  distinctions  and  the 
earnest  desire  of  the  speaker  to  present  truth 
in  its  finest  shades ;"  —  another  to  Father 
Faber,  whose  society,  enjoyed  in  1844  in 
Wordsworth's  company,  impressed  the  au- 
thor of  "  Ion"  with  **  a  delightful  recollection 
of  the  Christian  graces  of  his  deportment  and 
conversation  ;" — and,  to  quote  an  example  of 
variety,  another  to  Mr.  Charles  Kean,  on  his 
Sardanapalus,  that  "tftumphant  result  of 
pictorial  skill,  and  learning,  and  taste."  Not 
that  the  Vacation  Rambler  is  quite  innocent 
of  irony  and  sarcasm,  however,  when  the  oc- 
casion calls  for  it.  He  can  say  sharp  things ; 
for  instance,  of  the  external  **  make  up'  of 
Parisian  artists,  who  **  invite  attention  to  the 
irregularities  of  nature  by  fantastic  devices  of 
art — cutting  grizzled  beards,  red  whiskers, 
and  sandy  moustaches  into  startling  varie- 
ties of  shape ;  bidding  the  scanty  hair  to  fall 
over  the  shoulders  in  the  greasiest  of  flakes, 
and  affecting  every  strange  combination  of 
dirty  and  g<iudy  fashion.  It  would  seem," 
adds  the  never  ill-natured  Rambler,  ''that 
personal  vanity  is  so  strong  in  each  of  these 
young  men,  that  he  thinks  his  particular  de- 
formity eonsecrdted  by  being  his  own."  With 
true-blue  spirit,  again,  he  records  his  estimate 
of  a  certain  portrait  at  Versailles :  "  The  re- 
cent naval  achievements  of  France  were  irra- 
diated by  a  portrait  of  the  Prince  Joinville, 
standing  on  the  prow  of  a  glittering  ship,  in 
our  common  sailor's  neatest  attire — tight  blue 
jacket,  open  collar,  loose  black  neckcloth,  and 
snow-white  trousers — the  exact  costume  in 
which  a  very  young  lady  dances  the  hornpipe 
in  the  Spoiled  Child — the  type  of  dandified 
melodramatic  seamanship."  Lamartine  is 
alluded  to  as  the  gentleman  "  who  for  a  few 
days  looked  so  glorious,  and  has  since  found 
that  a  nation  cannot  be  governed  by  fine 
words."  Mr.  Holman,  '<  the  bluid  traveller," 
whom  the  Rambler  met  at  Lyons,  is  none  the 
more  admired  as  a  traveller  for  being  blind. 
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notwithstanding  his  own  view  of  the  subject. 
Of  the  MUanese  Exhibition  of  the  paintings 
of  Young  Italy,  he  says :  "  It  was  intolerably 
radiant  in  color,  abounding  in  skies  of  deeper 
blue  than  Italy  rejoices  in,  woods  of  the  live- 
liest green,  and  ships  and  cities  of  amber; 
altogether  a  collection  of  gaudy  impossibili- 
ties, few  of  which  would  be  admitted  at  Bir- 
mingham."  Of  Naples  he  says  :  "  How  it 
is  possible  for  English  men  and  women  to 
pass  months  in  such  a  place,  and  *  bless  their 
stars  and  call  it  luxury,'  even  if  the  satiated 
mosquitoes  give  them  leave  to  sleep,  is  a 
mystery  which  has  doubtless  a  solution — 
which  I  sought  in  vain."  As  he  lingers,  at 
evening,  in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  he  sees  three 
priesU  kiss  the  foot  of  the  statue  of  Jupiter- 
Cephas,  and  kneel  down  before  it,  as  if  to 
pray ;  but  next,  "  to  our  surprise,  notwith- 
standing our  experience  of  continental  habits, 
each  began  zealously  spitting  on  the  beauti- 
ful pavement,  as  if  it  was  a  portion  of  his 
duty — I  fear  illustrating  the  habits  which  a 
priesthood,  possessed  of  unlimited  power, 
encourages  by  its  example."  This  is  not  the 
Judge's  only  paper  pellet  at  Romanism  in  the 
present  itinerary. 

To  these  illustrations  of  his  mild  indulgence 
in  sarcasm  and  rebuke,  let  us  add  one  more, 
referring  to  the  hotel-book  at  the  Montanvert, 
in  which  travellers  inscribe  their  names,  and 
some  "  perpetuate  their  folly  for  a  few  au- 
tumns. Among  these  fugitive  memorials, 
was  one  ambitious  scrawl  of  a  popular  and 
eloquent  divine,  whereby,  in  letters  almost 
an  inch  long,  and  in  words  which  I  cannot 
precisely  remember,  he  recorded  his  sense  of 
the  triumphant  refutation  given  to  Atheism 
by  the  Mer  de  Glace,  intimating  his  convic- 
tion that,  wherever  else  doubts  of  the  being 
of  Deity  might  be  cherished,  they  must  yield 
to  the  grandeur  of  this  spot ;  and  attesting 
the  logic  by  his  name  in  equally  magnificent 
characters.^'  The  Rambler  appends  his 
opinion  that  this  poetical  theist  had  wholly 
misapprehended  the  Great  First  Cause,  and 
supposes  him  to  imagine,  that  in  proportion 
as  the  marks  of  order  and  design  are  with- 
drawn, the  vestiges  of  Deity  b^ome  mani- 
fest;— "as  if  the  smallest  insect  that  the 
niicroscope  ever  expanded  for  human  wonder 
did  not  exhibit  more  conclusive  indications 
Of  the  active  wisdom  and  goodness  of  a  God 
than  a  magnificent  chaos  of  elemental  con- 
fusion." It  is  not  for  us  to  assume  what  the 
popular  and  eloquent  divine  may  actually 
have  meant;  but  at  least  we  can  suppose 
the  Rambler  to  have  misapprehended  him, 
especially  as  he  is  oblivious  of  the  wording 
VOL.  XXXnL^irO.  XL 


of  the  entry  ;  may  not  the  pulpit  poet  have 
drawn  his  impression  of  a  present  God  from 
the  feelings,  not  the  thoughts,  inspired  by 
the  sublimities  around  him — from  the  sen- 
timents of  awe,  the  mysterious  emotions  of 
adoring  wonder,  the  yearnings  of  religious 
worship,  excited  by  such  a  scene,  and  by  no 
means  from  a  cold  adjustment  of  logical  me- 
chanics, worked  out  by  harmonious  junction 
of  Paley,  Whately,  and  pocket  microscope  ? 
Coleridge  was  not  thinking  of  logic  when  he 
wrote  .(or  translated,  or  adapted, — what  you 
will)  his  Hymn  before  Sunrise,  in  the  vale 
of  Chamouoi ;  and  we  can  suppose  the  small 
poet  (saving  his  Reverence)  who  wrote  such 
a  big  hand,  and  whose  theism  seemed  to  his 
censor  so  out  of  place  (of  all  places  in  the 
world)  at  the  Montanvert,  to  have  really 
meant  very  much  the  same  as  S.  T.  C,  when 
he  exclairaed. 

Ye  ice-falL^ !  ye  that  from  the  mountain's  brow 
Adown  enormous  ravines  slope  amain — 

Motionless  torrents !  silent  cataracts ! 

Who  made  you  glorious  as  the  gates  of  Heaven 

Beneath  the  keen  full  moon  ? 

God  !  let  the  torrents,  like  a  shout  of  nations, 
Answer !  and  let  the  ice-plains  echo,  God  ! 

The  same  honest  avowal  of  indiflference  or 
distaste,  wherever  indifference  or  distaste  was 
felt,  which  characterized  Sir  Thomas  Tal- 
fourd's  former  "Rambles,"  is  patent  here 
also.  It  is  refreshing  to  note  his  candid 
acknowledgments  in  every  such  case.  No 
man  was  more  ready,  more  eager  even,  to 
express  in  the  most  cordial  way  his  satis- 
faction wherever  it  was  felt;  but  he  was 
above  the  trick  of  affecting  an  enthusiasm  he 
did  not  feel.  He  found  Versailles  **  tiresome," 
and  he  says  so ;  the  **  huge  morning  "  he 
spent  there  seemed  **  dragged  out  into  eter- 
nity ;"  and  its  only  consolation  was  the  zest 
its  tediousness  imparted  to  a  subsequent 
resort  to  claret  and  champagne.  In  the  Bay 
of  Naples  he  owns  that  he  has  **  been  more 
deeply  charmed  by  smaller  and  less  famous 
bays."  At  Herculaneum  he  was  "grievously 
disappointed,'*  and  was  almost  as  glad  to 
emerge  from  its  "cold  and  dark  passages 
that  led  to  nothing,"  as  from  a  railway 
tunnel.  The  dome  of  St.  Peter's,  when  he 
first  caught  sight  of  it,  on  the  road  from 
Antium,  "  looked  like  a  haycock, "  he  says, 
"  but  soon  afterwards  assumed  the  improved 
aspect  of  a  cow  on  the  top  of  a  malt-house." 
Entering  Rome,  he  found  the  "  famed  Italian 
sky  as  filthy  as  a  London  fog ;"  he  bewails 
the  only  too  decisive  contrast  between  the 
Capitol  unvisited  and  the  Capitol  explored ; 
16 
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and  is  indignant,  for  Coriolanus'  sake,  with 
that  impostor  and  receptacle  for  vegetable 
refuse,  the  Tarpeian  Hill.  In  Michael  An- 
gelo's  "  Last  Judgment"  he  could  see  "no 
presiding  majesty;  no  balance  of  parts; 
nothing  that  stamps  even  the  reality  of  a 
moment  on  the  conception ;  nothing  in  this 
great  handwriting  on  the  wail '  to  make  mad 
the  guilty  and  appal  the  free.' "  The  "  Lao- 
co5n"  he  looked  on  with  any  thing  but  a 
Winkelman's  gaze.  And  in  short,  to  leave 
Rome  "was  to  escape,"  he  confesses,  "from 
a  region  of  enchantment  into'  the  fresh  air  of 
humanity  and  nature ;  and,  humiliating  as 
the  truth  may  be,  I  quitted  it  for  ever  with 
out  a  sigh." 

For  ever !  A  new  and  touching  emphasis 
is  imparted  to  the  phrase  by  the  stroke  which 
so  suddenly  laid  the  kind  writer  low.  With 
the  so  recent  memory  of  that  stroke,  it  may 
seem  frivolous,  or  worse,  if  we  mention  as 
another  noticeable  point  in  the  ''  Rambles" 
his  ever  freely  recorded  appreciation  of  good 
cheer.  But  how  take  account  of  the  "  Ram- 
bles" at  all,  and  not  refer  to  this  feature  in 
the  Rambler's  individuality  ?  —  not,  be  it 
observed,  that  he  was  a  "  ffastronome,"  but 
that  he  was    healthily  void    of  reserve  in 

i'otting  down  his  interest  in  gastronomies.  It 
lad  been  unpardonable  in  Boswell  to  omit 
Dr.  Johnson's  creed  and  practice  in  this  line 
of  things.  "  Some  people,"  quoth  the  sage, 
''have  a  foolish  way  of  not  minding,  or  pre- 
tending not  to  mind,  what  they  eat.  For  my 
part,  I  mind  my  belly  very  studiously  and 
very  carefully ;  for  I  look  upon  it,  that  he 
who  does  not  mind  his  belly,  will  hardly 
mind  any  thing  else."  So  averred  a  Rambler 
of  last  century  ;  a  Plain  Speaker  on  this  as 
on  most  other  topics.  Now  the  Rambler 
with  whom  we  have  to  do  was  guiltless  of 
this  **  foolish  way  of  not  minding,  or  pre- 
tending not  to  mind."  If,  at  Dieppe,  he  had 
to  put  up  with  a  "  coarse  breakfast  of  black- 
ish bread,  cold  boiled  mutton,  and  straw-co- 
lored coffee,"  he  thought  it  a  thing  to  be 
put  down — in  his  book.  He  confesses  how 
a  due  sense  of  'Hhe  eternal  fitness  of  things" 
enforced  jon  him  the  duty  of  drinking  the 
best  Burgundy  he  could  procure  in  Dijon, 
**in  gay  defiance  to  the  fever  which  so 
strangely  but  surely  lurks  beneath  the  *  sun- 
set glow'  of  that  insidious  liquor ;"  how  he 
•*  enjoyed  some  coffee  and  cutlets"  at  Lyons ; 
how  **dinner  came  to  his  inexpressible  relief" 
at  Avignon ;  how  wistfully  he  looked  about 
in  the  dreary  kitchen  of  a  quasi-inn,  but  all 
in  vain,  "  for  a  fitch  of  bacon,  or  a  rope  of 
onions,  or  a  mouldy  cheese,  to  hint  of  some- 


tbing  that  some  one  might  eat,  or  for  a 
battered  pewter-pot,  or  even  a  rim  of  liquor- 
stain  on  a  bench  or  table,  to  indicate  that 
once  upon  a  time  something  had  been  drunk 
there.*      Gratefully  he  recalls  the  fare  on 
board  the  steamer  to  Genoa ;  the  sumptuous 
breakfast  at  ten ;  **  then,  four  dishes  of  ex- 
quisite French  cookery ,  with  a  bottle  of  clear, 
amber  •  colored,  dry  Italian  wine   for  each 
person,  followed  by  a  dessert  of  fresh  grapes 
and  melons  or  peaches,  and  rich  dried  fruits, 
with  coffee  and  liqueurs, "  &c. ;  while  **  at 
five  in  the  afternoon,  dinner  was  served  with 
similar  taste,  but  with  greater  variety  and 
profusion."    At  Genoa,  he  says,  "  To  secure 
a  dinner — the  first  object  of  sensible  man's 
selfish  purpose — by  obtaining  the  reversion 
of  seats  at  a  table-d'h6te,  we  toiled  as  good 
men  do  after  the  rewards  of  virtue."     At 
the  same  place,  the  "terrible  brilliancy  of  the 
sunlight'*  scared  him  from  the  fatigues  of 
sight  seeinff,  and  *'  unnerved"  him  "for  any 
thing  but  dinner.  That  was  welcome,  though 
coarsely  conceived  and  executed,"  &c.     At 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  Volsci,  the  fatal 
asylum  of  Coriolanus, — "although  black  stale 
bread  and  shapeless  masses  of  rough- hewn 
mutton  and  beef  boiled  to  the  consistency  of 
leather,  flanked  by  bottles  of  the  smallest 
infr^-acid   wine,  constituted  our  fare,  we 
breakfasted  with  the  enjoyment  of  the  Ho- 
meric  rage,   and  were   deaf  to  wise,  sug- 
gestions that  we  should  be  obliged  to  dine 
m  Rome."     In  a  rude  inn  at  Montefiascone, 
^'  we  satisfied  the  rage  of  hunger  with  coarse 
and  plentiful  repast  of  fish,  beef  boiled  to 
leather,  and  greasy  beans,  accompanied  by 
a  pale  white  wine  of  an  acidity  more  punc^ent 
than  ever  elsewhere  gave  man  an  unmerited 
heartburn."     In  an  old  palatial  inn  at  Radi- 
cofani,  "we  enjoyed  a  breakfast  of  hard  black 
bread,  a  large  platter  of  Qgg^t  some  boiled 
beef  of  the  usual  consistency,  and  a  great 
skinny  fowl  swimming  in  yellowish  butter, 
with  the  true  relish  of  hunger."     Further 
illustrations  are  not  wanting ;  and  not  wanted. 
Something  like  a  oualm  of  conscience  we 
feel,  at  leaving  this  book,  without  affording 
means  of  neutralizing  the  impression  produ- 
cible by  such  shreds  of  literal  table-talk,  by 
a  set-off  of  examples  of  the  writer's  grave 
and  reflective  mood,  such  as,  the  reader  is 
cautioned,    are  fau-ly   interspersed    in   the 
course  of  the  Rambles.    Half  a  dozen  at  the 
least  we  had  marked  for  citation,  but  now  is 
space  exhausted,  and  we  can  only  therefore 
refer  to  the  Rambler's  meditations  on  the 
career  of  Sir  William  FoUett,  on  Philo-Ro- 
manism,  and  other  occasional  musings  sug- 
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gested  by  sights  and  sounds  in  foreign  travel. 
And  another  huge  omission  must  crave  the 
pardon  it  deserves  not ;  that  of  the  descrip- 
tive sketches       scenery  and  men  and  man- 


ners, often  pencilled  with  a  grace  and 
animation  that  make  the  omission  more 
unpardonable  still. 


Prom    the    Eclsotio    Bsview. 


MRS.  OPIE* 


Thb  name  of  Mrs.  Opie  is  connected  with 
our  earliest  recollections  of  literature,  or  at 
least  that  description  of  it  which  has  of  late 
years  set  in  upon  us  like  a  flood — namely, 
fiction.    Her  stories,  we  can  remember,  were 
always  excepted,  when  a  disposition  to  prefer 
a  novel  above  every  other  kmd  of  book  pro- 
voked a  warning  against  the  perusal  of  such 
things,  or  a  general  statement  of  their  per- 
nicious  tendencies.      Her  '^  Illustrations  of 
Lyine,"  for  example,  was  regarded  as  a  book 
which  was  not  to  be  classed  among  mere 
story  books,  but  a  highly  useful  and  edifying 
production.   And  such  we  might  be  disposed 
to  call  it  now,  although  to  our  boyish  imagi- 
nations, 611ed  with  the  wonders  of  the  '*  Cas- 
tle of  Otranto,"  and  that  tremendous  melo- 
dramatic affair,  the  "Romance  of  the  Fo- 
rest," it  appeared  tedious  and  tame.     The 
authoress,    whose     works,    then    popular 
enough,  were  thus   placed  in  our  hands, 
always  rose  up  before  us  as  a  sedate,  if  not 
demure,  lady  about  middle  age,  whose  de- 
light it  was  to  write  books  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  out  our  old  romantic  fa- 
vorites.    The  time  came  when  Mrs.  Opie*s 
tales  were  no  longer  popular.     There  are 
fashions  in  regard  to  books,  which  change 
just  as  the  shape  of  dress  and  the  style  of 
ornaments  do,  and  accordingly  the  stories  of 
our  authoress  went  out  along  with  those  of 
Hannah  More,  Miss  Bumey,  Mrs.  Inchbald, 
and  others.     Scott  came,   with   his  magic 
mirror,  in  which  the  characters  and  events 
of  the  past  were  reflected  with  a  vividness 
that  called  public  sympathy  away  from  the 
things  of  the  present,  and  centred  it  upon 
historic  scenes  and  heroes.    The  romantic, 
in  his  hands,  ceased  to  be  the  thing  made 
up  of  old  armor  in  gloomy  castles,  such  as 
Mrs.  Radcliff  had  given  us.    It  was  a  living 


•  MemoriaU  of  the  life  of  Amelia  Opie;  eelected 
and  arranged  from  her  Letteri,  Diariee,  and  other 
Mamueripts,  By  Geoilia  Luoy  Brightwell.  Lon- 
don: LoDgman  i  Go. 


and  breathing  thing,  and  the  reader  of 
fashionable  fiction  held  companionship  with 
the  men  and  women  of  the  middle  ages. 
Then  there  came  a  reaction  from  this.  The 
heroes  and  heroines  of  the  novelist  were  no 
longer  knights  of  the  tilt-yard,  the  green- 
wood, and  ihe  battle-field,  or  ladies  for  whose 
love  they  broke  a  lance  and  buckled  their 
armor  on.  They  emerged,  at  the  call  of 
Charles  Dickens,  from  the  '* slums;*'  they 
were  of  the  Alsatian  type,  and  talked  slang, 
or  belonged  to  the  common  order  of  every- 
day humanity.  And  working  in  the  same 
field  with  Dickens,  though  in  a  totally  diflfer- 
ent  way,  came  the  other  semi-satirical  novel* 
ists,  the  writers  who  chose  politicians  for 
their  heroes,  and  those  who  made  the  inte- 
rest of  their  books  depend  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  character  subjectively  rather  than 
upon  striking  and  stirring  incidents. 

Amid  these  changes  the  world  had  well- 
nigh  forgotten  Mrs.  Amelia  Opie,  and  when 
the  announcement  of  her  death  appeared  in 
the  public  journals  about  a  year  ago,  no 
doubt  many  were  surprised  to  hear  that  she 
had  lived  till  then.  She  seemed  so  much  an 
old-world  personage — a  character  of  the  past 
feneration — that  comparatively  few  knew  of 
her  existence.  There  were,  no  doubt,  some 
peculiar  circumstances  in  the  life  of  Mrs. 
Opie  to  account  for  her  almost  total  dis- 
appearance from  public  view  for  many  years 
before  her  death,  and  these  are  the  thin^ 
which  give  the  volume  before  us  its  chief 
interest.  Otherwise  it  is  not  very  remark- 
able. As  a  literary  production,  it  is  credit- 
able for  the  truthful  representation  which  it 
gives  us  of  the  lady  with  whose  life  it  makes 
us  acquainted.  That  life  was  unusually  pro- 
longed, and  even  although  it  had  been  much 
less  eventful  than  it  was,  it  would  have  been 
fitted  to  suggest  some  very  interesting  reflec- 
tions. Begun  before  the  French  Revolution 
shook  the  world,  and  extending  over  an  im- 
portant period  of  European  history,  it  pre- 
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sents  a  number  of  iDteresting  circamBtances. 
Mrs.  Opie,  in  the  days  of  her  celebrity, 
mixed  in  the  society  of  remarkable  men  and 
women.  She  corresponded  with  not  a  few 
of  them,  and  her  circle  of  friends  embraced 
persons  of  all  ranks  and  of  every  variety  of 
character — ^royal  dukes,  statesmen,  bishops, 
players,  Quakers,  poets,  and  painters.  She 
entered  upon  the  world  as  a  prodigy ;  and 
being  an  only  child,  and  motherless  at  the 
age  of  fifteen,  she  was  thus  early  called  upon 
to  superintend  the  household  of  her  father, 
Dr.  Alderson,  a  physician  of  some  note  in 
Norwich.  The  family  of  our  authoress  was 
one  of  considerable  repute.  The  present 
Baron  Alderson  is  her  cousin,  and  several 
other  relatives,  near  or  distant,  have  dis- 
tio|rui8hed  themselves  in  society. 

Mrs.  Opie's  father  appears  to  have  been  a 
man  of  genial  disposition  and  an  active  mind. 
He  held  what  were  then  considered  extreme 
liberal  or  radical  opinions,  and  doubtless  in- 
fluenced to  some  extent  the  mind  of  his 
daughter.  Early  development  contributed 
with  other  circumstances  to  render  Amelia's 
tastes  somewhat  peculiar.  When  a  mere 
gu-l,  she  took  especial  delight  in  visiting  lu- 
natic asylums,  and  in  attending  the  assizes 
held  in  her  native  town.  She  was  brought 
into  association  with  the  Qumeys,  and  other 
celebrated  **  Friends,"  too,  and  their  peculi- 
arities and  benevolence  served  in  some 
measure  to  gratify  her  love  of  sentiment  and 
her  rather  romantic  tastes.  In  curious  in- 
consistency with  friendships  such  as  these 
was  Miss  Alderson's  early  acquaintance  with 
John  Philip  Kemble,  and  other  members  of 
the  celebrated  histrionic  family.  This  friend- 
ship seems  to  have  resulted  from  her  love 
of  the  drama,  which  manifested  itself  so 
strongly,  when  she  was  little  more  than 
eighteen,  that  she  wrote  a  tragedy,  which 
the  biographer  informs  us  is  still  extant. 
She  seems  to  have  attempted  song-writing, 
too,  but  not  with  much  success.  It  was  not 
^  until  she  had  fully  reached  the  years  of 
womanhood  that  any  work  of  real  value  was 
produced.  She  visited  London  when  in  her 
twenty- fifth  year,  and  some  time  before  she 
was  known  as  an  authoress.  Her  tastes  and 
eariy  associations,  however,  led  her  into  the 
literary  society  of  the  metropolis,  and  her 
diaries  furnish  us  with  sketches  of  some  of 
the  celebrated  men  of  the  time.  These  are 
graphic  enough  in  one  or  two  instances,  but 
the  persons  to  whom  they  refer  have  almost 
all  been  portrayed  in  a  more  felicitous  and 
characteristic  manner  by  others.  The  trials 
of  Home  Tooke,  Hardy,  and  Holcroft,  took 


place  while  Miss  Alderson  was  moving  in  the 
literary  and  political,  or  at  least  semi-political 
circles  of  London,  and  to  one  who  had  im- 
bibed strong  opinions,  these  were,  of  course, 
matters  of  no  ordinary  importance.  Her 
sketches  of  the  scenes  she  then  witnessed  at 
the  Old  Bailey  were  given  in  letters  to  her 
father,  who,  deeming  them  somewhat  dan- 
gerous, destroyed  them  as  they  were  re- 
ceived, after  reading  the  contents  to  one  or 
two  confidential  fnends.  The  fragmentary 
references  to  the  subject  which  occur  in 
the  volume  before  us,  are  not  of  much  inte- 
rest, and  contain  nothing  really  new. 

In  her  twenty-ninth  year  Miss  Alderson 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Opie,  the  painter, 
who  had  been  struck  with  her  appearance  «t 
an  evening  party,  in  a  blue  robe,  and  bonnet 
with  three  white  feathers.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  the  lady  herself  was  very  deeply 
smitten,  but  the  marriage  was  by  no  means 
one  of  mere  convenience.  It  was  mainly  in- 
strumental in  briogmg  her  before  the  world 
as  a  novelist,  for  it  would  appear  that  the 
circumstances  of  Mr.  Opie  were  not  so  pros- 
perous as  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  exertion 
on  his  wife's  part. 

Mrs.  Opie's  first  literair  eflTorts  were  not 
very  successful.  She  tried  the  theatre,  but 
even  her  connection  with  stage  magnates  did 
not  suffice  to  promote  her  plans.  Her  first 
acknowledged  work,  her  biographer  tells  us, 
was  the  *'  Father  and  Daughter,  and  we  are 
disposed  to  consider  it  her  nest  work.  There 
is  a  vividness  and  power  of  expression,  a 
depth  and  delicacy  of  feelmg,  as  well  as 
dramatic  force  in  that  book,  which  makes  it 
no  matter  of  marvel  even  now  that  it  pro- 
cured for  its  authoress  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion. We  are  scarcely  disposed  to  regard 
her  other  producUons  as  worthy  of  the  pro- 
mise thus  held  out.  An  incident  in  one  of 
her  girlish  visits  to  an  asvlum  for  the  insane 
supplied  her  with  material  for  one  of  the  most 
touching  parts  of  the  story.  It  was  scarcely  an 
incident,  in  fact,  but  rather  the  mere  look  of  a 
poor  lunatic,  who,  probably  perceiving  in  her 
face  some  resemblance  which  recaUed  the 
past,  fixed  upon  her  "  eyes  so  full  of  woe," 
that  they  haunted  her  memory  for  many 
subsequent  years.  The  record  of  Mrs.  Opie's 
married  life  does  not  present  us  with  any 
thing  very  notable,  and  in  perusing  it  we 
have  been  more  than  once  suiprised  and  dis- 
appointed that  it  does  not. 

Considering  her  own  position  and  that  of 
her  husband,  and  seemg,  moreover,  that  she 
was  generally  the  gayest  of  the  gay  in  so- 
ciety, we  had  been  led  to  expect  much  more 
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of  the  piquant  in  her  desoriptioiit  of  fiishion- 
able  life,  and  some  additions  to  our  know- 
ledge of  remarkable  men.  There  is  very 
little  of  tins.  Her  letters  contain  a  good 
deal  of  hvely  gossip,  and  here  and  there  we 
liffht  upon  an  epistle  from  some  of  her  more 
distbguished  correspondents  which  is  really 

Sleasant,  but,  as  a  whole,  her  diaries  have 
isappointed  us.    Let  us,  however,  go  on  to 
trace  the  leading  features  of  her  life. 

About  four  ^ears  after  their  union,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Opie  visited  Paris,  and  met  Charles 
James  Fox,  whom  they  both  idolised,  on  his 
way  home  from  the  Netherlands.  They  dined 
wiUi  him  at  his  hotel  in  Paris,  and  then 
sallied  forth  to  get  a  glimpse  of  Bonaparte, 
then  First  Consul.  This,  Mrs.  Opie  seems 
to  have  considered  one  of  the  most  exciting 
incidents  of  her  visit  to  the  French  capital, 
and  she  wrote  a  long  account  of  the  schemes 
adopted  to  obtain  a  good  sight  of  the  great 
Oorsican.  He  was  about  to  review  the 
troops  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  and  the 
English  visitors  stationed  themselves  at  a 
convenient  distance  on  the  ground-floor  of 
the  Tuileries. 

**  Just  before  the  review  began/'  wrote  Mrs. 
Opie,  *<  we  saw  several  officers  in  gorgeous  nni- 
forros  ascend  the  stairs,  one  of  whooi,  whose  hel- 
met seemed  entirely  of  gold,  was,  as  T  was  told, 
Eag^  Beaubamaii».  A  few  minutes  after- 
wards, there  was  a  rash  of  officers  down  the 
stairs,  and  amongst  them  I  saw  a  short,  pale  man, 
with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  who,  as  I  thought,  re- 
sembled Lord  Erskine  in  profile ;  bat  though  my 
friend  said  in  a  whisper,  "(7*esf  ft/i,*'  I  did  not 
comprehend  that  I  beheld  Bonaparte  till  1  saw 
him  stand  alone  at  the  gate.  In  another  moment 
he  was  on  bis  horse,  and  rode  slowly  past  the 
window,  while  I,  with  every  nerve  trembling  with 
strong  emotion,  gazed  on  him  intently,  endeavor- 
ing to  commit  each  expressive  feature  to  memory, 
contrasting,  also,  with  admiring  observation,  his 
small,  simple  hat,  adorned  with  nothing  bat  a 
little  tri-colored  cockade,  and  his  btae  coat,  goilt- 
less  of  gold  embroidery,  with  the  splendid  head 
adornings  and  dresses  of  the  officers  who  fol- 
lowed him At  length  the  review  ended, 

too  soon  for  me.  The  Consal  sprang  from  his 
horse, — we  threw  open  our  door  again,  and  as 
he  slowly  reascended  the  stairs  we  saw  him  very 
near  us,  and  in  full  face  again,  white  his  bright, 
restless,  expressive,  and,  as  we  fancied,  dark 
blue  eyes,  beaming  from  under  long  black  eye- 
lashes, glanced  over  us  with  a  scrutinizing  bat 
complacent  look ;  and  thus  ended  and  was  com- 
pleted the  pleasure  of  the  spectacle.'* — p.  108. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  descriptions  in  the 
whole  book,  and  we  could  have  wished  that 
Mrs.  Opie  had  exercised  her  powers  of  ob- 
servation with  as  much  success  on  other  oc- 
cations. 


Mr.  Opie,  who  had  been  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Painting  in  the  Royal  Academy, 
had  not  long  completed  the  delivery  of  his 
first  course  of  lectures,  when  he  was  taken 
away  by  death.  He  was  interred  with  be- 
coming honor  by  the  side  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral;  and  af- 
ter a  comparatively  short  married  life,  Mrs. 
Opie  returned  to '  Norwich,  and  agam  took 
up  her  residence  with  her  father.  Her 
husband's  lectures  were  published  short- 
ly after  his  decease,  and  she  wrote  a  me- 
moir of  him,  which  we  have  seen,  and 
which  is  worthy  of  preservation,  for  the 
delicacy  and  feeling  perrading  it.  For  the 
first  three  years  of  her  widowhood,  Mrs. 
Opie  seems  to  have  remained  in  strict  re- 
tirement Two  letters  of  that  period  are 
given ;  one  from  the  Countess  of  Charleville, 
and  another  from  Mrs.  Inchbald,  but  neither 
of  them  is  remarkable. 

It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  the  lively  lady 
who  is  the  subject  of  these  memoirs  to  re- 
main long  out  of  the  busy  world,  or  at  least 
to  isolate  herself  from  the  society  to  which 
she  had  been  accustomed  during  her  wedded 
life.  Accordingly,  we  find  that,  in  1810, 
she  paid  another  visit  to  London,  and  was 
soon  in  the  midst  of  its  gayeties.  Nor  was 
it  from  any  want  of  feeling,  or  from  giddy 
thoughtlessness,  that  she  thus  sought  once 
more  the  pleasures  of  intercourse  with  con- 
genial spirits.  Sydney  Smith  well  remarked, 
that  tenderness  was  her  forte  and  careless- 
ness her  fault,  and  this  opinion  may  be  ap- 
plied in  a  wider  significance  than  was  in- 
tended. Amelia  Opie's  heart  was  easily 
touched  and  highly  sensitive,  yet  she  had  a 
free  and  joyous  nature,  and  was  ever  at- 
tracted by  what  her  Quaker  frends  were  not 
slow  to  call  "  the  vain  shows  of  the  world." 
Her  stay  in  London,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
visit  we  have  referred  to,  was  rendered 
very  agreeable,  it  would  appear,  by  the  dis- 
tinguished society  in  which  she  mingled. 
We  find  her  frequently  meetmg  such  people 
as  Sheridan,  Lyttleton,  Dudley,  Mackintosh, 
and  Romilly ;  in  short,  the  most  celebrated 
men  and  women  of  the  time.  She  had  her 
opinions  about  them  all,  too,  and  upon  the 
topics — political  or  otherwise — discussed  m 
such  society.  These  we  find  recorded  in  her 
letters  to  her  father,  whom  she  kept  fully 
informed  of  all  her  doings.  She  held  levees 
herself  on  Sundays,  and  more  than  once 
seems  to  congratulate  herself  on  the  splen- 
dor of  these,  and  the  number  of  persons 
who  came  to  them  in  carriages.  Ana  so  the 
gay  widow  managed  to  pass  the  tone  very 
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much  to  her  own  satiafactioDy  until  some  ex- 
citing affair  turned  up  to  call  forth  more 
than  ordinary  enthusiasm.  The  visi^  of  the 
allied  sovereigns  to  London,  in  1814,  was 
quite  an  event  in  her  life — a  thing  precisely 
to  her  mind.  *'  She  was  there  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  gayety  and  whirl  ;*'  and  how  she 
strove — oh,  how  she  strove  to  get  near  the 
Emperor  of  all  the  RuHsias, — how  eloquently 
she  describes  him,  because  he  chanced  to  be 
the  lion  of  the  day !  And  then  she  ffot  so 
near  as  to  touch  his  wrist,  being  evidently 
carried  away  by  the  excitement  of  the  mo- 
ment ;  for  she  tells  us  that  she  "  dared  not, 
for  some  time,  even  think  of  touching  him !" 
It  was  in  the  midst  of  all  this  delightful 
fanfaronade  that  Mrs.  Opie  received  a  letter 
from  her  quiet  friend,  Joseph  John  Gumey, 
who  had  evidently  been  watchmg  her  move- 
ments with  some  interest.  The  good  man, 
anxious  about  his  gay  friend,  writes  to  her 
some  gentle  words  of  warning : 

"  I  will  refer,*'  he  says, "  to  two  texts  :  '  Pure 
relimon  and  undefiled  before  God  and  the  Father 
is  this — to  keep  one's  self  unspotted  from  the 
world ;'  and  again,  *  Be  ye  not  conformed  to  the 
world,  but  be  ye  transformed  by  the  renewing  of 
your  minds,  that  ye  may  know  what  is  the  good, 
acceptable,  and  perfect  will  of  God.'  Now,  what 
wilt  thou  say  to  me?  Perhaps  thou  wilt  say 
that  thy  counterfeit  drab-coated  methodistical 
friend  knows  nothing  of  *  the  world,'  and  is 
frightened  by  the  bugbear  of  a  name,  as  a  child 

is  by  a  shost I  refer  particularly  to  *  the 

fashionable  world,"  of  which  I  am  apt  to  enter- 
tain two  notions— -4he  first,  that  there  is  much  in 
it  of  real  evil;  the  second,  that  there  is  much 
also  in  it  which,  though  not  evil  in  itself,  yet  has 
a  decided  tendency  to  produce  forfiretfulness  of 
God,  and  thus  to  generate  evil  indirectly.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  little  in  it,  perhaps,  which 
is  positively  good." — p.  206. 

These  well-meant  counsels  or  hints  seem 
to  have  been  taken  by  Mrs.  Opie  as  they 
were  meant,  but,  at  the  same  time,  as  a  re- 
buke. From  this  period  she  attended  the 
religious  services  of  the  Friends,  and  con- 
tinued to  do  so  until  she  united  herself  to 
their  community,  eleven  years  after.  She 
did  not,  however,  give  up  her  visits  to  Lon- 
don, but  was  less  carried  away  by  lion-hunt- 
ing  than  she  had  previously  been.  In  course 
of  time  the  tenor  of  her  Ufe  was  completely 
changed.  She  became  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  at  a  time  when  that  com- 
munity was  much  more  rigid  than  we  believe 
it  is  now.  The  light  and  airy  lady,  whose 
blue  feathers  and  sunny  smiles  had  won  a 
husband,  now  donned  the  close  drab  bonnet, 
and  the  otbrewise  simple  costume  of  the 


Quakers.  She  adopted  the  "thees  and 
thous/'  too,  and  seemed  to  look  back  upon 
her  past  life  with  something  like  self-rebuke. 
She  engaged  in  works  of  active  benevolence, 
firmly  resisting  all  the  conjurations  and  ban- 
ter of  such  worldly  friends  as  Lady  Cork, 
and  thoroughly  conforming  to  the  manners 
of  the  Friends.  But  it  was  impossible  to 
pin  her  heart  fairly  down  beneath  her  drab 
shawl,  and  under  her  little  bonnet  the  lively 
smile  of  old  times  would  doubtless  be  some- 
times seen.  The  ways  of  the  world  were 
often  remembered  in  her  letters,*  while  a 
touch  upon  the  spring  of  her  former  anima- 
tion sufficed  to  make  her  forget  for  a  moment 
the  change  which  had  taken  place.  On  the 
occasion  of  a  visit  to  Paris,  during  which 
she  made  the  acquaintance  of  Lafayette  and 
Madame  de  Genlis,  renewing  at  the  same 
time  her  friendship  with  Humboldt,  Cuvier, 
and  other  men  oi  celebrity,  we  find  her  in 
the  midst  of  a  brilliant  assemblage,  sighbg 
as  she  looked  at  her  Quaker  dress,  asking 
herself  whether  she  had  any  business  there, 
and  wishing,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  to 
be  unobserved.  This  was  but  a  momentary 
feeling ;  we  subsequently  find  her  nearly  as 
lively  as  ever  at  the  soirees  of  the  great 
French  genera],  and  in  the  society  of  other 
Parisian  notabilities. 

The  latter  years  of  Mrs.  Opie's  life  scarcely 
call  for  lengthened  remarks.  They  brought 
her  in  some  degree  back  to  society  again, 
and  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  perceive 
in  her  manner  any  thing  more  than  the  de- 
corum becoming  a  lady  of  advanced  years, 
when  she  once  more  frequented  parties  at 
Lady  Cork's,  and  mingled  in  society  akin  to 
that  which  she  had  enjoyed  in  her  earlier  life. 
The  period  which  intervened  between  her 
retirement  and  her  return  in  some  measure 
to  the  world  of  literature  and  fashion,  had 
made  many  blanks  in  such  society.  Most 
of  those  who  were  her  early  friends  had 
been  removed,  yet  she  came  to  the  soirees 
of  another  generation  with  much  of  the  zest 
which  had  characterised  her  enjoyment  of 
these  things  in  other  days.  Her  spirit  was 
finely  illustrated  by  the  proposal  made  to 
old  Miss  Berry  when  the  two  friends  visited 
the  Great  Exhibition — vis.,  that  they  should 
take  a  race  in  two  wheel-chairs.  The  buoy- 
ance  of  eighty  was  that  of  thirty,  only 
slightly  tempered  by  time — the  heart  was  as 
young  as  ever. 

Mrs.  Opie  was  "  formed  for  society,"  as 
Dick  Swiveller  would  have  said.  Her 
whole  life  was  one  of  sprightly  enjoyment ; 
and  we  are  not  sure  that  we  should  be  jus* 
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tified  in  saying  that  any  period  of  it  was 
marked  by  inconsisteDcy.  While  she  be- 
longed to  a  sect,  and  conscienUously  adhered 
to  its  forms — nay,  was  equal  to  the  strictest 
member  of  it  in  her  practical  benevolence, 
yet  she  was  no  mere  sectary.  Her  sympa- 
thies were  expansive,  and  she  associated 
with  persons  of  all  views,  political  and  reli- 
gious. Although  J.  J.  Gurney  was  the  ob- 
ject of  her  high  esteem  and  affection^  she 
could  also  respect  a  bishop  of  the  English 
Church ;  she  had  a  warm  corner  of  her  heart, 
so  to  speak,  for  a  Siddons  as  well  as  an  Eli- 


zabeth Fry ;  and  when  her  long  and,  upon 
the  whole,  well-spent  life  was  over,  her  dust, 
previous  to  interment,  was  placed  in  a  room 
hung  with  portraits  which  finely  illustrated 
the  catholicity  of  her  friendships. 

We  have  said  nothing  of  Mrs.  Opie's 
writings ;  at  this  late  day  it  is  not  necessary 
that  we  should  do  so.  Suffice  it,  that  her 
mental  activity  kept  up  with  the  buoyancy 
of  her  spirit ;  and  if  her  books  are  no  longer 
popular,  they  have  had  a  healthy  influence 
on  the  class  of  literature  to  which  they  be- 
longed. 
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It  might  be  said,  without  much  exaggera- 
tion, that  we  know  as  little  of  the  interior 
life  of  Russia  as  of  that  of  Dahomey  or  Tim- 
buctoo.  The  jealousy  of  the  Government 
has  greatly  contributed  to  thb  result,  al- 
though it  is  far  from  having  been  the  sole 
cause,  llie  country  is  not  a  tempting  one 
to  the  traveller ;  nor  are  tho6e  who  travel 
always  the  best  judges  or  the  keenest  ob- 
servers of  the  manners  and  character  of  a 
people.  Englishmen,  e^specially,  are  so  often 
the  slaves  of  egoism  and  national  prejudice, 
are  so  inveterately  habituated  to  measure 
every  thing  by  their  own  standard,  and  to 
overlook  the  qualifying  conditions  of  the  ob- 
ject criticised,  that  they  are  either  very  use- 
less or  very  unsafe  guides.  The  Germans, 
more  liberal,  are  less  locomotive;  and  al- 
though their  point  of  view  may  be  higher 
than  that  of  our  own  countrymen,  their  al- 
most invariable  predccupation  by  some  theory 
renders  them  unfit  to  perceive  and  reproduce 
with  fidelity  characteristics  on  which  they 
only  philosophize.  In  the  case  of  Russia, 
the  language  is  an  almost  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the 
people  by  a  foreigner ;  and  although  we  have 
many  books  which  profess  to  give  an  account 
of  the  country  and  the  people,  we  are  scarce- 
ly in  a  position  to  judge  of  their  value,  inas- 
much as  they  are  almost  without  exception 
tinged  with  political  feeling. 

Yet  the  Kussians  are  a  people  eminently 
worthy  of  beins  studied.  Like  all  semi-civ- 
iliied  nations,  they  are  full  of  character ;  the 
nobles,  more  especially  in  the  provinces,  from 


the  strong  and  bizarre  contrasts  between  the 
original  barbarism  of  still  recent  date  and  the 
artificial  polish  arrived  at  by  a  forcing  pro- 
cess; the  middle  classes,  from  the  arts  to 
which  they  resort  in  order  to  sustain  them- 
selves in  a  false  and  difficult  position;  the 
peasantry,  whether  serfs  or  enfranchised 
from  their  intense  nationality,  their  mixture 
of  simplicity  and  cunning,  and  from  a  peculiar 
goodness  of  heart  which  not  even  the  detests 
able  institutions  under  which  they  live  have 
succeeded  in  stifling  or  corrupting.  To  study 
them,  however,  you  must  be  among  them — 
Petersburg,  Mosco#,  Odessa,  are  not  Russia. 
The  popular  ideas  as  to  the  climate,  the 
habits,  the  customs  of  the  people,  are  chiefly 
formed  on  what  has  been  seen  and  described 
in  the  capital,  and  generally  in  the  north ; 
but,  as  regards  by  far  the  larger  portion  of 
the  Russian  territory,  they  are  ridiculously 
wrong.  Take  a  globe,  and  observe  the  lati- 
tude of  an  immense  portion  of  that  empire  in 
Europe,  and  you  will  not  be  surprised  to  find 
that  during  all  seasons  but  the  winter  you 
will  live  under  a  southern  sun,  of  which  the 
heat  is  almost  as  insupportable  as  that  of  the 
tropics,  and  where  the  cnaracter  of  the  people, 
and  their  manners,  are  soft,  luxurious,  free, 
and  as  full  of  sensuous  enjoyment  as  may  be 
those  of  the  natives  of  the  south  of  France, 
or  even  of  Italy.  Confess,  reader,  that  although 
a  little  reflection  would  have  supplied  such 
impressions,  you  have  not  been  accustomed 
to  regard  Russia  and  the  Russians  from  thb 
point  of  view. 

We  propose  in  this  article  to  supply ,as  far 
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as  our  space  allows,  a  few  materiah  for  a 
more  correct  conception  of  the  true  character 
of  Russian  interior  life,  more  especially  io  the 
provmces.    They  are  derived  from  a  work 
published  some  two  years  since  at  Moscow, 
m  the  Russian  language,  by  a  Russian  gentle- 
man of  the  class  of  the  nobles,  himself  a 
landed  proprietor,  but,  as  far  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  his  book,  singularly  exempt  from 
prejudice.     Not  that  be  professes  any  liberal 
ideas  ;  quiie  the  contrary — he  seeks  to  avoid 
self-obtrusion  throughout,  and  limits  himself 
to  reproducing,  with  an  instinctive  6delity, 
what  he  has  heard  and  seen.    M.  Ivan  Tourg- 
heniefs  **  photographs"  are  the  more  inter- 
esting, inasmuch  as  he  is  not  a  professed 
writer ;  he  has  not  sought  "  eflfects,    but  has 
transferred  to  paper,  with  the  vividness  of  a 
daguerreotype,    the    impressions    produced 
upon  him  by  the  various   personages  and 
scenes  he  describes.     Nature  has  given  him 
a  fine  perception  of  the  beauties  of  scenery, 
and  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  human  charac- 
ter :  he  paints  them  with  the  simplicity  and 
ardor  of  a  lover,  and  he  is  none  the  less  an 
artist,  because  a  practised  eye  will  detect  the 
absence  or  even  the  want  of  art.     Of  all  de- 
scriptive works»  those  which  are  produced  by 
men  of  this  stamp  are  the  most  valuable  and 
the  most  lasting,  because  they  are  necessarily 
stamped  with  the  fidelity  of  truth. 

Mr.  Tourghenief  is  possessed  with  a  love 
of  sport,  which  with  him  amounts  to  a  pas- 
sion.    With  his  gun  and  his  dog,  and  gene- 
rally with  an  attendant  of  congenial  taste, 
lent  him  by  some  friend  at  whose  territory 
he  stops  in  his  rambles,  h^  constantly  follows 
his  favorite  pursuit.     He  is  not,  however,  a 
mere  sportsman,  but  also  a  keen  observer  of 
human  nature  and  character ;  and  as  his  pas- 
sion leads  him  into  all  kinds  of  out-of-the- 
way  places,  and  among  all  varieties  of  people, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  he  has  had 
ample  scope  for  observation  and  amusement. 
What  led  him  to  write  we  know  not ;  but  a 
few  fragmentary  descriptive  pieces,   which 
appeared  in  an  unconnected  form  in  a  literary 
review  at  Moscow,  having  attracted  universal 
attention  from  the  extraordinary  fidelity  and 
gracefulness  with  which  they  depicted  the 
manners  of  the  people,  he  was  induced  to 
proceed,  and  ultimately  to  publish  the  work 
of  which  we  speak.     In  the  original,  it  is  en- 
tttled  the «'  Journal  of  a  Sportsman ;"  but  such 
name  would  very  imperfectly  express  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  work,  in  which 
sporting  adventures  are  a  mere  thread  on 
which  are  hung  the  charming  pictures  of 
life,  manners,  and  scenery  of  wnich  the  book 


b  full.    The  author  of  a  French  translaticm, 
which  has  just  appeared,  has,  with  good 
judgment,  changed  the  title  into  *''  M^moires 
d'«n  Seigneur  Busse,''*  which  better  indicates 
the  value  of  the  book,  as  containing  the  view 
taken  by  a  Russian  aristocrat  of  many  of  the 
customs  and  social  institutions  of  his  country. 
If  there  are  those  who  seek  the  artificial 
stimulus  of  horrors,  who  like  to  hear  with  the 
mind's  ear  the  fall  of  the  knout  on  the  back 
of  the  sufifering  serf,  or  who  desure  that  the 
simpler  pictures  of  slave  life  shall  be  set  in  a 
connected  narrative  of  refined  cruelty  and 
pain,  as  in  the  work  of  Mrs.  Stowe,  they  will 
not  find  their  appetite  satisfied  in  the  pas- 
sages we  propose  to  give.     The  pictures  of 
Mr.  Tourghenief  are  what  we  have  called 
them  at  the  head  of  this  article — *'  Photo- 
graphs;^' there  is  in  them  always  something 
of  still  life.     But,  at  the  same  time,  they  are 
eminently  suggestive,  the  more  so  from  the 
utter  absence  of  all  effort,  egoism,  or  self- 
display  on  the  part  of  the  writer.     They 
might  have  been  made  more  '<  artistic,"  but 
then  they  would  lose  a  certain  smack  of  rough 
realitv»  which  inspires  an  almost  absolute 
confidence  in  the  reader.    The  author  does 
not  moralize  in  words,  but  in  examples.     He 
does  not  spare  his  own  class,  but  he  lets  the 
facts  speak  for  themselves ;  and  as  his  suf- 
ferers are  not  angels,  but  Russians  habituated 
to  serfdom  and  its  evils,  vou  are  able  to  look 
at  that  institution  somewhat  more  philosophi- 
cally than  if  your  moral  indignation  were  per- 
petually excited   by  artificial  means.     The 
bright  side  is  given,  as  well  as  the  dark  one, 
and  yet  the  result  of  the  whole  is  a  profound 
conviction  of  the  iniquity  of  serfdom  as  an 
institution,  and  of  its  degrading  effects  on  the 
subject  as  well  as  on  the  miaster.    The  book 
is  a  Russian ''  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  without  its 
blood  and  gunpowder. 

Serfdom,  however,  furnishes  only  episodes 
in  these  sketches,  which  embrace  almost 
every  conceivable  social  variety.  As  the 
book  is  large,  and  written  with  extreme  verbal 
closeness,  we  can  do  no  more  than  s^ect  here 
and  there  a  passage  capable  of  being  de- 
tached, premising  that  it  is  often  in  the  de- 
tails and  lighter  touches  that  the  author  is 
the  most  successful. 

The  lot  of  the  Russian  serf,  like  that  of 
the  slave  everywhere,  depends  much  on  the 
character  of  the  master,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  much  also  on  his  own.  We  find  in 
these  pages,  among  a  host  of  others,  two 
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poriraits  of  gerb-^4;be  one,  a  man  ''eomfort- 
able"  through  steady  industry;  the  other, 
an  idler,  but  enjoying  immunity  through  his 
skill  as  a  traoker  of  game. 

Khor  (says  Mr.  TonrghenieO  lived  in  the  midst 
of  a  wood,  in  a  large  open  space  which  had  been 
cleared,  drained,  and  caltivsted,  and  in  the  centre 
of  which  rose  a  habitation,  rasdc  in  character, 
constructed  of  pine  wood,  and  with  the  usnal  de* 
pendencies,  such  as  farmyard,  sheds,sUbles,  wells, 
and  so  forth.  In  front  of  the  house  extended  a 
rude  bench,  under  a  shed  supported  by  four  thin 
wooden  props.  I  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Po- 
lontykine,  of  whom  the  inhabitant  of  this  house 
was  one  of  the  peasants.  We  were  received  at 
the  door  by  a  fine  young  man,  apparently  about 
twenty  years  old. 

'*Ah  !  is  it  you,  Fedia?''  said  the  master;  <*is 
Khor  at  home  7* 

"  No ;  Khor  is  gone  with  the  cart  to  the  town,'' 
answered  the  young  man,  disclosing  a  row  of 
teeth  as  white  as  snow.  **  Do  yon  wish  me  to 
harness  the  teledjka  7"  (This  is  a  species  of  open 
chaise  without  springs.) 

"  Yes ;  but  first  give  us  some  kvass."  (This  is 
a  refreshing  acidulated  drink,  much  liked  by  the 
Russians  of  the  lower  order.) 

The  sides  of  the  room  were  nothing  more  than 
the  blocks  and  pillars  of  wood  with  which  the 
house  was  built,  but  hewn  smooth  and  whitened ; 
&nd  they  did  not  exhibit  those  coarse  images  which 
we  see  too  often  in  the  huts  of  the  peasantry,  stuck 
on  the  walls  with  moistened  bread-crumb,  which 
attracts  the  dust  and  harbors  flies,  creepers,  and 
other  insects.  In  the  corner,  however,  which  was 
evidentl  the  place  of  honor,  a  lamp  was  burning 
in  front  of  a  sacred  image  in  massive  silver.  The 
youth  soon  returned,  armed  with  a  large  white  jar 
full  of  fresh  and  foaming  kvass,  an  enormous  loaf 
of  wheaten  bread,  and  immediately  after,  about  a 
dozen  of  cucumbers  salted,  swimmmg  in  a  wooden 
bowl.  These  eood  things  were  arranged  on  the 
table,  which  had  been  freshly  scraped  aM  washed; 
and  then  he  went  and  leant  against  the  doorway, 
whence  he  looked  on  at  our  proceedings,  his  face 
radiant  with  ^ood- humor.  We  had  scarcely 
finished  this  simple  repast,  when  we  heard  the 
rumbling  of  the  wheels  of  the  teledjka.  We  sal- 
lied forth  instantly,  and  there  saw  on  the  narrow 
seat  of  the  vehicle  a  youngster  of  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen years,  whose  whole  attention  was  devoted  to 
restraining  the  ardor  of  a  piebald  horse.  Round 
the  teledjka  were  ranged  six  young  g^nts,  all  bear- 
ing a  strong  family  resemblance  to  redia. 

^  These  are  the  sons  of  Khor,"  said  my  com- 
panion. 

"Yes,  we  are  all  Khors,''  said  Fedia,  who  had 
followed  us  out  under  the  shed ;  *'  but  we  are  not 
all  here — Potapp  is  gone  into  the  wood,  Sidor  is 
driving  the  father."  Then  addressing  the  young 
driver,  he  added,  "  Rattle  along,  for  U  is  for  the 
Barine;"  (this  is  the  Russian  for  the  master  0 
'^pviiy  mind  the  ruts,  and  keep  the  animal  well  in 
hand,  or  you  will  lame  him,  and  what  is  worse, 
you  will  shake  the  seigneur's  brains  in  his  head  ;** 
at  which  piece  of  pleasantry  on  the  part  of  Fedia 


all  the  rest  of  the  Khorides  teemed  immensely 
tickled ^ 

I  inouired  of  Mr.  Poloutykine  how  it  was  that 
Khor  thus  had  his  house  and  lived  apart  from  the 
other  peasants. 

"Why,  the  truth  is,  that  the  fellow  has  acted  with 
much  foresight  Five-and-twenly  years  ago,  he 
was  burnt  out  of  his  hut,  and  he  made  an  arrange- 
ment with  my  father,  for  a  certain  rent,  to  be 
allowed  to  clear  a  place  in  the  wood  near  a  marsh, 
where  he  could  build  a  new  one  for  the  family 
which  he  hoped  Providence  would  send  him." 
*And  what  makes  you  go  to  live  in  a  swamp  7' 
•Never  mind  that,*  said  Khor;  *you  promise 
never  to  call  on  me  for  the  eonfet  and  you  your- 
self shall  fix  the  rent  !*  *  Fifty  roubles  a  year,' 
said  my  father.  *That  will  do,  thank  you.*  *  But 
mind,'  added  my  father,  <  no  diminution  !*  *  You 
shall  be  regularly  paid.'  And  he  soon  after  con- 
trived to  make  for  himself  the  enclosure  you  saw 
to-day.  The  other  peasants  nick-named  him  Khor, 
(the  knowing  one  J  and  the  name  has  stuck  to  him 
ever  since." 

•*And  does  he  succeed  pretty  well  7" 

''Extremely  ;  to-day  he  is  to  pay  me  his  rent, 
and  I  have  already  given  him  notice  that  I  must 
raise  it  unless  he  will  buy  his  freedom.  I  often 
persuade  him  to  do  so,  but  the  rogue  swears  by 
all  his  gods  that  he  has  not  a  kopeck  for  such  a 
purpose." 

I  felt  interested  in  this  man,  and  in  the  evening 
I  mechanically  took  the  road  towards  his  little 
homestead.  I  found  sitting  on  the  door-step  of  the 
hut  an  old  man,  partly  bald  and  gray,  small  in 
stature,  but  broad-shouldered  and  strongly  built. 
It  was  no  less  than  Khor  in  person.  I  regarded 
with  curiosity  this  good  man,  who  resembled  most 
of  the  busts  of  Socrates,  with  his  high  protruding 
forehead,  small  piercing  eyes,  and  broaa  flat  nose. 
He  asked  me  in.  Fedia  brought  me  black  bread 
and  milk.  Khor  seated  himself  on  the  bench, 
which,  fixed  to  the  wall,  extended  almost  round 
the  room,  and  stroking  his  beard  gently,  he  began 
to  talk,  with  me.  He  seemed  fuHy  conscious  of 
his  reputation  as  a  man  of  sen«e,  for  he  both  talked 
and  moved  gravely,  while  occasionally  his  beard-* 
ed  mouth  betrayed  a  slight  smile. 

We  talked  of  seed-time,  of  harvest,  and  on 
peasant  life,  and  our  views  seemed  to  agree  on 
these  points ;  and  yet  it  appeared  to  me  that  in 
thus  talking  without  any  apparent  object  to  a 
man  in  his  position,  I  was  losing  a  little  of  mine; 
especially  as  Khor,  probably  because  he  considered 
it  prudent,  was  discreet  and  reserved.  At  length 
I  said  to  him,  "  Khor,  why  do  you  continue  a  serf, 
instead  of  buying  your  freedom  7" 

"And  why  should  I  buy  my  freedom  7"  he  an- 
swered ;  **  our  master  is  a  very  good  master,  and  I 
know  what  my  rent  is.** 

"  But,"  I  added,  lowering  my  voice,  **  it  is  al- 
ways better  to  live  in  freedom.'^ 

He  looked  at  me  a  little  askance,  and  muttered, 
"Ah,  yes." 

•*  Then  why  dont  you  free  yourself  7" 

Khor  held  down  his  head,  and  rose  from  his  seat 
saying,  "  To  do  that  one  must  have  money,  Sir,  and 
I  have  none." 
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Then  he  suddenly  added,  in  a  tone  perfectly 
natural  and  civil, "  fiut  do  you  not  want  a  chaise  7'' 

Decidedly  this  man  was  not  deficient  in  either 
inlelligence  or  finesse.  I  said  that  as  I  wished  to 
shoot,  the  next  day,  close  by,  I  should  like  to  make 
up  a  bed  on  some  hay. 

"  You  do  us  honor.  But  you  must  have  some 
bed-clothes  and  a  pillow.  Here,  you  women,"  he 
cried,  raising  his  voice ;  *'  and  you  Fedia,  go  and 
help  them.   Women  are  such  stupid  creatures." 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  after,  Fedia,  armed  with  a 
lantern,  conducted  me  to  the  shed  where  the  hay 
was  kept,  and  I  lay  down  with  my  dog  at  my  feet. 
It  was  a  long  time  before  I  could  sleep ;  the  cow 
came  to  the  door  and  "  mooed"  eloquently  until 
driven  away  by  my  dog;  then  a  pig  came  and 
commenced  an  active  foraging  with  his  snout; 
and  finally  a  horse  tied  close  by  began  to  munch 
his  hay  loudly,  every  now  and  then  snorting  and 
shaking  himself.  At  length,  however,  I  fell 
asleep. 

At  break  of  day  I  was  awakened  by  Fedis. 
I  liked  the  lad  very  much,  and  he  appeared  to  me 
to  be  the  favorite  of  his  father.  They  were  ac- 
customed to  joke  each  other.  The  old  man  came 
to  seek  me ;  and  whether  it  was  because  I  had 
passed  the  night  under  his  roof,  or  for  some  other 
cause,  he  appeared  more  disposed  to  warm  to  me 
than  he  was  the  evening  before. 

**  What  superb  young  fellows  your  sons  are," 
said  I,  as  the  youth  entered  the  room,  and  a  strap- 
ping girl,  who  turned  out  to  be  the  wife  of  one  of 
them,  arranged  the  tea-things  for  breakfast  **  Do 
lliey  all  live  with  you?" 

*'  Why,  yes,  it  pleases  them,  and  I  don*t  com- 
plain." 

"Are  they  all  married  ?" 

**  Here  is  a  good-for-nothing,  who  cannot  make 
up  his  mind,"  answered  Khor,  pointing  to  Fedia, 
who  was  leaning  as  usual  against  the  door-post ; 
^  as  for  Vaska,  he  is  still  young ;  there  is  no 
hurry." 

"And  why  should  I  marry?"  replied  Fedia. 
*•!  am  very  well  as  I  am ;  for  my  part,  I  don't 
know  what  one  wants  with  a  wife. 

*•  There,  there,  you  rogue,  we  understand  you  ; 
we  have  seen  you  with  silver  rings  on  your  fin- 
gers. You  like  to  go  dancing  after  the  maids  up 
there  at  the  master's.  Oh  !  you  wicked  fellow,  let 
me  alone,  will  you?'' added  the  old  man, imitating 
the  voice  of  Poloutykine's  maid-servants.  "  Very 
well,  very  well,  Mr.  Whitehands  !" 

"  What  is  a  wife  good  for  ?"  answered  the 
youth. 

"A  wife,"  replied  Khor,  seriously, "  is  the  near- 
est servant  of  a  man ;  two  hard-working  arms, 
which,  added  to  his,  make  four," 

"  What  do  I  want  with  a  servant  ?" 

"  You  are  fond  enough  of  working  with  other 
people's  hands,  if  you  can  get  them,"  said  Khor, 
still  joking  his  favorite.  **We  know  what  you 
are  worth,  you  unmarried  gentlemen." 

**  Find  me  a  wife,  then,"  replied  Fedia,  laughing. 
"Ah !  you  have  nothing  to  say  to  that." 

*|  There,  enough,  enough,"  replied  the  father, 
smiling ;  **  don't  you  see  that  your  clumsy  efforts 
are  tiresome  to  the  Barine.  I  will  find  you  a 
wife,  be  sure  of  that;"  and  then  turning  to  me, 


*^  I  hope  yon  will  excuse  him :  he  is  a  ereat  over- 
grown boy,  with  nothing  but  down  on  his  lip,  and 
not  the  sign  of  a  beard.** 

It  follows  almost  of  necessity  that  the 
foregoing  portrait  is  of  an  exceptional  person ; 
but  at  the  same  time,  from  the  matter-of- 
course  manner  of  both  master  and  serf,  the 
inference  is,  that  such  exceptions  may  be 
numerous. 

Here  we  have  a  portrait  of  a  domestic  serf, 
who  is  privileged  to  attend  his  master  in  the 
chase: 

Kallnytch  was  a  man  of  about  forty  years  of 
age,  tall,  thin,  and  with  a  small  head  set  aslant 
deep  back  between  his  shoulders.  At  the  first 
glance  he  prepossessed  you  by  the  bonhpmmie 
which  expanded  over  his  sunburnt  countenance. 
It  was  the  daily  duty  of  this  man  to  attend  his 
master  on  his  sporting  excursions,  carrying  his 
game-bag,  and  sometimes  his  gun.  In  fact,  with- 
out such  a  man  the  seiffneur  would  not  have  had 
the  energy  to  pursue  the  game.  But  Kalinytch 
knew 'how  and  where  to  find  the  birds ;  it  was  he 
who  went  to  fetch  the  fresh  water,  to  clear  the 
underwood,  and  make  room  for  the  droschki,  for 
his  luxurious  master.  Although  he  had  nerves  of 
steel,  he  was  a  man  of  a  soft  and  joyful  character, 
singing  to  himself  unceasingly,  while  his  active 
eyes  were  on  the  look-out  on  all  sides.  In  speak- 
ing he  had  a  slisht  nasal  accent,  his  clear  blue 
smiling  eyes  winked  habitually^  and  his  hand  often 
strayea  down  to  his  beard,  which  he  wore  long 
and  pointed,  like  a  Jew's.  His  walk  was  a  stride, 
without  the  slightest  appearance  of  haste,  as  he 
scarcely  seemea  to  lean  on  the  long  and  slight 
stick  which  he  carried  in  his  hand.  During  the 
day,  be  and  i  exchanged  from  time  to  time  a  few 
words ;  the  thousana  little  necessary  services  I 
required,  were  rendered  to  me  without  servility ; 
but  in  the  attentions  he  paid  to  his  master  he  ex- 
hibited all  the  pricenances  of  an  old  nurse.  The 
heat  being  insupportable,  he  led  us  to  a  sort  of 
hut  in  the  midst  of  the  wood,  where  we  were 
surrounded  with  aromatic  herbs  hanfi^ing  up  in 
bunches  to  dry :  he  made  up  two  beds  of  fresh 
hay,  and  then,  having  covered  his  head  with  a 
net,  he  took  a  knife,  and  a  piece  of  lath  scraped 
fine  and  thin,  and  soon  returned  triumphant  with 
a  pot  of  fresh  honey,  from  which  he  made  us  a 
sweet  amber-colored  drink,  almost  as  clear  as 
spring  water;  and  we  drop^  asleep  to  Uie  mur- 
muring of  bees  and  the  rustling  of  leaves.  Awa- 
kened by  a  sudden  gust  of  wind,  I  opened  my  eyes, 
and  saw  Kalinytch  seated  on  the  door-sill  trying 
to  cut  out  wooden  spoons  for  use  on  similar  occa- 
sions; and  it  was  to  me  a  source  of  supreme 
pleasure  to  regard  the  honest  countenance  of  this 
primitive  and  simple-minded  man,  with  his  brow 
as  serene  as  an  autumn  sunset.  ''Kalinytch  is  a 
good  fellow,"  said  his  master  to  me, "  and  very 
useful.  It  is  unfortunate  that  he  can  never  man- 
n^e  to  make  a  home  for  himself,  or  even  build 
himself  a  hut ;  but  he  never  could :  and  then  I 
take  him  always  about  with  me :  he  comes  with 
me  every  day  snooting.    How  cotUd  he?" 
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The  quiet  selfishness  of  this  arraDgement 
speaks  volumes. 

Now  let  us  take  a  picture  of  a  different 
diaracter.  Our  author  has  spent  the  after- 
noon and  e?ening  with  a  country  gentleman, 
a  thorough  hon  vhant.  They  are  enjoying 
the  cool  of  the  evening  outside  the  house, 
and  sipping  their  tea : — 

The  wind  had  almost  ceased,  but  from  time  to 
time  a  slight  breeze  swept  over  us.    One  of  these 

Smtle  currents  of  air,  in  expanding  itself  against 
e  house  in  front  of  which  we  were  seated,  bore 
upon  it  a  sound  of  blows  many  and  measured, 
wnich  appeared  to  come  from  somewhere  in  the 
region  of  the  stables.  Apolonowilch  was  in  the 
act  of  lifting  his  saucer  to  his  lips,  and  already 
he  had  distended  his  nostrils,  an  operation  without 
which  no  true  Russian  can  really  enjoy  the  aroma 
of  his  tea,  when  he  suddenly  stopped,  listened, 
raised  his  head,  swallowed  a  teaspoonful,  and  set- 
ting his  saucer  on  the  table,  began  with  a  smite 
of  perfect  good-nature  to  imitate,  as  if  involuntari- 
ly, the  sounds  which  we  heard:  "Tcheouki! 
tcheouki !  tcheouki !  tcheouk !  tcheouki !  tcheouki ! 
tcheouk  !'* 

•*  What  can  that  be  ?"  I  asked,  with  astonish- 
ment. 

•*  Oh  !  nothing,"  he  replied,  **  only  one  of  my 
fellows  whom  I  am  having  well  flogged.  You  re- 
member Vacia,  who  acted  as  butler  for  us  this 
afternoon  at  dinner ;  the  tall  one  with  the  immense 
whiskers  like  brushes :  Ah  I  now  yon  have  it  I^ 

Indignation  the  most  profouud  could  not  have 
withstood  the  unconscious  look,  naturally  clear 
and  soft,  of  Apolonowitch  as  he  said  this.  I  ab- 
stained from  word  or  gesture,  but  it  seemed  that 
my  eye  betrayed  my  thought,  for  his  radiant  face 
was  for  an  instant  clouded  with  thought. 

••  What  is  it,  youne  man,  what  is  it  ?"  he  said, 
mvely  cjiaking  bis  head ;  ^  by  your  glance  you 
Uiink  me  a  very  cruel  master ;  but  yon  know  the 
poverb :  The  more  love,  the  more  correction.  It 
IS  a  principle  that  is  not  of  yesterday."  In  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after,  I  took  my  leave.  In 
passing  through  the  village,  I  came  across  Vacia, 
with  his  large  whiskers.  He  was  walkine  leisure- 
ly along,  cracking  nuts.  I  stopped  my  chaise  and 
called  him. 

*•  What  was  the  matter,  my  good  fellow?  they 
beat  you  tonlay !" 

"  How  do  you  happen  to  know  that  ?'•  replied 
Vacia. 

••  1  know  it  because  your  master  told  me  so." 

"My  master  himself?" 

**Yes,  himself;  and  why  did  he  have  you 
beaten?" 

"  Oh !  there  must  have  been  a  reason  for  it,  of 
course.  With  us  no  one  is  beaten  without  a 
reason — no,  no^  no ;  with  us,  there  is  nothing  like 
that—- oh !  no ;  our  Barine  is  not  like  that ;  ours  is 
a  real  Barine ;  where  could  you  find  such  another  ? 
Oh !  no,  there  is  not  bis  equal  in  the  whole  district, 
ah  I  no." 

**  Go  on !"  I  cried  to  my  coachman. 

And  in  returning  home  I  reflected  on  this  sin- 
gular specimoi  of  Russian  life  on  the  old  model. 


The  following  portrait  of  an  individual 
nobleman,  executed  with  much  minuteness, 
^ay  be  taken  as  equally  characteristic  of  a 
class: — 

At  some  short  distance  from  my  property  lives 
a  handsome  youn^  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance, 
named  Arcadi  Pavlytch  Pe6notchkine.  Among 
other  advantages  which  his  domain  possesses  over 
mine  is,  that  it  is  full  of  ffame.  Now  my  friend's 
house,  it  should  be  said,  has  been  built  on  the 
plans  of  a  French  architect ;  his  servants  are  all, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  in  English  liveries; 
he  gives  really  excellent  dinners,  and  he  receives 
you,  when  yon  visit  him,  in  the  most  amiable 
manner ;  and  yet,  with  all  that,  you  never  seem 
to  desire  to  go  and  see  him.  He  is  a  man  intel- 
lififent  and  honorable  ;  be  has  been  perfectly  well 
educated ;  from  contact  with  the  very  first  society 
his  manners  are  most  polite ;  but  at  the  present 
time  his  attention  is  clevoted,  and  with  signal 
success,  to  every  pursuit  connected  with  rural 
economy.  Arcadi  Pavlytch,  according  to  his  own 
account  of  himself,  is  ** severe,  but  just;"  he 
watches  closely  over  the  well-being  of  his  vassals, 
and  if  be  chastises  them,  that  is  only  the  best 
proof  he  csn  give  of  his  regard.  "They  are 
creatures,"  said  he  to  me,  on  a  particular  occa- 
sion, "with  whom  we  must  act  as  we  do  with 
children ;  for,  after  all,  we  must  always  remem- 
ber that  they  are  but  full-grown  children."  As 
for  himself,  whenever  what  he  called  the  sad  ne- 
cessity  for  being  severe  occurred,  he  seemed  care- 
fully to  avoid  showing  any  thing  like  anger,  nay, 
he  wonid  not  even  make  a  hasty  movement  or 
raise  his  voice  ;  he  would  simply  point  his  finger 
at  the  culprit,  and  say,auiet1y,  "Ah !  I  have  caught 
you,  my  good  fellow ;"  or,  at  other  times,  *»  What 
is  the  matter  with  you,  my  friend  ?  recollect  your- 
self." And  his  teeth  would  become  a  little  com- 
pressed, his  mouth  would  contract  almost  imper- 
ceptibly— that  was  all  the  emotion  he  permitted 
himself,  although  the  luckless  ofiender  knew  too 
well  what  was  coming. 

As  he  is  in  some  sort  a  type,  I  will  sketch  his 
portrait.  Above  the  middle  height,  and  well 
formed,  he  is  what  the  sex  would  term  a  good-look- 
ing fellow :  be  bestows  the  most  minute  care  on  bis 
hands  and  finger-nails,  and  his  cheeks  and  lips 
bear  the  rich  tint  of  health.  His  laugh  is  fultof 
frankness  and  heartiness,  and  when  it  is  neces- 
sary to  display  the  little  courtesies,  he  has  a 
peculiar  haoit  of  nearly  closing  his  eyes  and 
winking,  which  suits  him  well.  He  dresses  with 
remarkable  taste ;  be  receives  an  enormous  quan- 
tity of  new  French  publications,  of  all  kinds,  but, 
for  all  that,  is  no  great  reader ;  I  question  even 
whether  he  has  even  yet  got  to  the  end  of  the 
Juif  Errant,  In  fine,  Arcadi  Pavlytch  passes  for 
a  gentleman  of  the  first  water,  and,  in  the  eyes  of 
mothers  with  daughters  to  marry,  for  one  of  the 
most  desirable  matches  in  the  whole  district 
The  ladies  are  quite  mad  about  him,  and  with 
them  every  thing  he  does  is  perfection.  Besides 
this,  he  is  remarkably  prudent — ^the  prudence  of 
the  serpent — but  he  has  never  been  mixed  up  in 
any  scandal ;  and  yet,  on  occasions,  I  have  seen 
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him  readj  enoofrh  to  square  up  to  and  demolish 
an  adversary — if  he  appeared  timid.  He  seems 
to  know  his  value,  and  takes  care  to  make  him-< 
self  sought  after.  All  loose  society  he  shuns, 
that  he  may  not  compromise  himself;  but  once, 
in  a  moment  of  gayety,  he  confessed  himself  a 
disciple  of  Epicurus,  though  generally  pretending 
a  profound  disdain  for  philosophy  —  a  science 
which  he  stigmatizes  as  the  quintessence  of 
German  folly.  He  is  fond  of  music,  and,  while 
at  the  card-table,  will  sing  low  and  between  his 
teeth,  but  with  feeling,  some  morcfaux  of  Lucia 
and  the  Sonnambula  he  has  retained  in  his  me- 
mory, bat  he  almost  always  takes  them  a  note  too 
high.  His  winters  he  passes  at  St.  Petersburg. 
His  house  is  unusually  well  kept ;  and  even  his 
coachmen  have  so  far  bent  to  his  influence,  that 
they  not  only  clean  the  harness  of  their  horses, 
but  push  their  refinement  to  the  extent  of  once  a 
day  washing  their  faces,  even  to  their  throats  and 
behind  their  ears !  True,  his  people  have  a  deci- 
dedly downcast  look ;  but  in  this  good  country  of 
ours,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  distinguish  the  morose 
from  the  sleepy  ones. 

Arcadi  Pavlytch  has  .  a  soft  and  unctuous 
manner  of  speaking,  minces  and  cuts  up  his 
sentences,  and  rolls  with  a  kind  of  voluptuousness 
each  word  as  it  falls  like  a  pearl  from  between 
his  handsome  moustaches.  He  is  fond  of  inter- 
larding his  conversation  with  the  commonest 
French  phrases,  such  as  Mais !  c^est  impayable  ! 
MaiSj  comment  done  !  Vcila  qui  est  merveiUeux ! 
eruhanU!  charmi!  ravi !  and  so  forth.  And  yet, 
notwithstanding  all  the  agreeable  qualities  I  have 
here  recorded,  I  confess  Uiat  I  have  no  particular 
liking  for  his  society ;  and,  were  it  not  for  his 
pheasants  and  partridges,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  we  should  soon  be  strangers  to  eacfi  other. 
A  vague,  uncomfortable  feeling  takes  possession 
of  you  when  you  are  at  his  house ;  even  the  luxury 
with  which  he  is  surrounded  appears  forced ;  and 
when,  every  night,  a  valet  de  chambre,  frizzed  and 
pommaded,  comes,  with  his  livery  of  blue  and 
blazonry,  to  gently  remove  your  boots,  you  feel 
yourself  constrained  and  uncomfortable  before 
this  pale  and  precise-looking  figure. 

This  Frenchified  Russian,  as  may  be  In- 
ferred, is  capable  of  a  little  quiet  cruelty  to 
his  serfs.    Here  is  an  example : — 

Notwithstanding  my  very  indifierent  liking  for 
Arcadi  Pavlytch,  I  happened  once  to  pass  the 
night  at  his  house.  The  next  morning  I  rose 
early,  and  had  already  my  horses  put-to,  when 
nothing  would  do  but  that  I  must  stay  and  par- 
take of  an  English  breakfast  With  our  tea  they 
supplied  us  with  chops,  fresh  eggs,  butter,  honejr, 
Swiss  cheese,  &c.  &c.  Two  men-servants,  m 
white  gloves,  silently  anticipated  our  slightest 
wishes.  We  were  seated  on  a  divan ;  Arcadi 
Pavlyteh  was  dressed  in  large  loose  pantaloons 
of  silk,  in  which  his  feet  were  lost  sight  of,  a 
jacket  of  black  yelvet,  an  elegant  blue  fez,  and 
yellow  Chinese  slippers.  He  sipped  his  t^  tasted 
this  thing  and  that,  admired  his  finger-nails, 
smoked  a  little,  comforted  his  back  with  a  downy 
enshion— in  short,  gaye  nnmifftakable  signs  of 


being  in  extremely  good  hamw. .  After  a  tioie, 
he  began  seriously  to  attack  the  chops  and  the 
cheese,  and  had  acquitted  himself  like  a  man, 
when,  having  filled  a  glass  of  red  wine,  and  put 
it  to  his  lips,  he  suddenly  lowered  it,  and  his  brow 
became  overcast. 

^  What !  This  wine  has  not  been  warmed  T' 
said  he,  in  a  dry  voice^  to  one  of  the  men-eeryants. 
The  man  was  visibly  alarmed,  grew  pale,  and  stood 
petrified.  **  I  speak  to  you,  mon  i^r,**  continued 
with  a  studied  calm  the  young  seigneur,  his  cold 
large  eye  wide  open  resting  on  the  poor  man,  who 
could  do  nothing  but  twist  with  a  slight  convul- 
sive movement  the  napkin  he  held  in  his  hand, 
while,  so  fascinated  was  he  by  his  terror,  he  was 
unable  to  articulate  a  syllable. 

Arcadi  Pavlytch  lowered  his  head,  but  conti- 
nued thoughtfully  to  regard  the  unfortunate  man. 
Then,  addressing  me, 

"Your  pardon,  mon  cher^  he  said,  with  an 
amiable  smile,  while  letting  his  hand  fall  gently 
on  my  knee.  Then,  againiooking  silently  at  the 
servant,  **  There, — ^go !"  said  he,  raising  his  ey^ 
brows,  and  striking  on  a  bell  at  his  hand,  which 
brought  immediately  into  the  room  a  stout  dark 
man,  with  a  low  forehead  and  forbidding  eyes. 

^  Make  ready  for  Fedor,"  said  Arcadi  to  this 
man  in  as  many  words,  with  the  most  perfect  self- 
command. 

And  the  man,  whose  special  duty  was  the 
flogging  department,  made  his  obeisance  and  left 
to  fulfil  his  orders. 

There  is  in  the  foregoing  a  cool  refinement 
of  insensibility,  and  a  systematic  indififerenoe 
Uf^he  degradation  and  suffering  of  the  un- 
fortunate serfs,  more  appalling  than  the  most 
harrowing  descriptions  of  cruelty  and  pain. 
The  minuteness  of  the  description  and  tb6 
absence  of  the  arts  of  writing  would  argue 
that  the  picture  is  a  true  one.  It  certainly 
is  not  overcharged. 

This  Arcadi  Paylytch  is  also  an  amateur 
agriculturist,  of  a  class  of  which  specimens 
may  often  be  found  even  among  our  own 
squires.  He  does  the  dilettante  part,  and 
leaves  the  real  management  of  his  property 
to  intendants.  He  insists  on  taking  our 
author  to  see  one  of  his  estates.  The  de- 
scriptions of  the  journey,  of  the  arrival  of 
the  lord  and  master  in  the  village,  of  the 
intendant  and  his  family,  and  various  little 
episodes,  are  full  of  vraisemhlance  and  yiyid 
life,  but  unfortunately  they  are  too  long  for 
extract.  This  intendant  stands  very  high  in 
the  favor  of  his  indolent  master,  who  boasts 
of  him  that  he  is  quite  a  statesman  in  little. 

This  treasure,  this  '^statesman,*'  of  whom  ArcadS 
had  so  much  spoken,  fsays  the  author.)  was  small 
in  stature,  broad-shouldered,  red-nosed,  with  small 
blue  eves,  and  with  his  beard  trimmed  and  ar- 
rangea  like  a  fan  held  downwards. 
I  **Ah !"  exclaimed  this  man  (who  smeh  of  wine) 
'  in  a  kind  of  half-chanting  tone,  and  as  if  he  were 
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ready  to  dissolve  in  tedn,  **Ah !  and  yoa  have  at 
kflit  deigned  to  come  to  na,  yoa,  oar  father,  oar 
benefactor !  Toar  hand,  father,  year  hand  1'*  and 
heprotraded  his  big  lipe  in  readiness. 

Arcadi  Paviytch  allowed  bis  hand  to  be  kissed, 
and  replied  in  an  affectionate  tone, 

**Ay,  and  how  do  matters  go  on  here,  brother 
Sophron?*' 

**Ah !  yon,  oar  father !"  chanted  off  again  the 
uitendant ;  ''and  how  eould  they  so  otherwise  than 
well,  when  yoa,  oar  father,  oar  benefactor,  deign 
to  give  the  light  of  year  countenance  to  this  our 
poor  village  ?  ...  Ob !  it  is  happiness  enough  to 
last  me  to  my  grave !  Thanks  be  to  Grod !  Arcadi 
Paviytch,  thanks  be  to  Grod,  all  goes  well,  well, 
well — all  goes  well,  through  vour  goodness." 

After  an  instant  or  two  of  silence  devoted  to 
mute  contemplation,  the  "statesman**  began  to 
sigh  with  enthusiasm,  and,  as  if  carried  away  by 
an  irresistible  impulse,  (to  which  perhaps  an  extra 
allowance  of  ardent  spirits  had  a  little  contributed, 
again  once  more  he  begged  to  kiss  the  hand  of  the 
seigneur,  and  recommenced  chanting  with  even 
more  vigor  tiian  before. 

*'Ah !  you,  our  father  and  benefactor— and— 
oh ! — what  ? — surely  in  this  joy  I  have  lost  my 
senses — yes — 'tis  indeed  true — I  see  you — I  see 
you — I  can  believe  my  eyes — it  is  indeed  true  that 
you  are  there — you,  our  father!— our-^'* 

And  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chant.  It  was 
strong  acting,  but  Arcadi  Paviytch  smiled,  and 
said  to  me,  in  French,  ^^N'ol-ee  pas  que  e*tst 
touchanl  ?" 

As  this  Arcadi  Paviytch  seemed  so  proud 
of  his  management  of  his  property,  and  in- 
sisted on  showing  all  that  his  '^  statesman" 
had  done  for  him,  our  author  accompanied 
him  the  next  day  over  bis  estate.  After 
having  been  called  on  to  admire  a  multitude 
of  proofs  of  excellent  "  systematizing,*'  the 
Yisitors  were  at  last  requested  to  inspect  a 
new  mill  that  had  recently  come  from 
Moscow. 

We  could  see  (says  our  author)  that  the  sails 
went  well;  and  certainly,  ifSopbron  could  have 
known  what  awaited  us  there,  he  would  have  been 
content  with  the  more  distant  view.  On  coming 
out  of  the  mill,  at  a  few  step:i  from  the  door,  and 
close  to  a  pool  where  some  ducks  were  swimming 
and  plashing,  stood  two  peasants — the  one  an 
old  man  of  some  seventy  years,  the  other  a  youth 
of  some  twenty.  The  only  cbthing  of  either  was 
a  patched  shirt,  and  each  had  a  cord  round  his 
waist.  Their  feet  were  naked.  The  local  edile 
was  persuading  them  to  go  away,  which  probably 
they  would  have  done  hut  that  we  came  .oat. 
Sophron's  fists  were  clenched  convulsively,  and 
he  was  evidently  much  annoyed  at  this  apparition. 
Arcadi,  too,  frowned  and  bit  his  lip : — he  bad  been 
all  day  boasting  the  excellent  management  of  his 
estate.  However,  he  walked  straight  up  to  them . 
The  two  visitors  threw  themselves  at  his  feet. 

«What  is  it  7  Speak !"  said  he,  in  a  severe 
voice,  and  with  a  slight  nasal  tone.  The  poor 
fellows  exchanged  a  ^ance,  bat  could  not  bring 


out  a  word.  They  winked  their  eyes  convulsively! 
and  breathed  hard. 

••Well,  and  what  is  it  ?"  repeated  Arcadi ;  and 
then,  turnhiflr  to  Sophron,  he  asked,  «*  Of  what 
family  are  they  ?" 

"Of  the  Toboliiief  family,"  replied  the  inten- 
dant,  in  a  low  tone. 

*•  Speak,  1  say!"  addressing  the  old  man. 
'•Don't  be  afraid,  fool!" 

The  old  man  lifted  his  bronzed  and  wrinkled 
neck  from  the  earth,  and  from  between  his  lips, 
which  were  literally  blue,  said,  in  a  voice  of 
anguish, 

'*  Help  us,  help  us,  good  master  !'*  And  then 
he  once  more  prostrated  himself;  the  younger  of 
the  two  did  almost  the  same.  Arcadi  Paviytch 
regarded  their  prostrate  necks  without  emotion ; 
and  then,  throwing  himself  into  a  fresh  attitude, 
he  added — 
•*  And  of  whom  do  you  complain  ?" 
••  Have  pity,  good  master !    A  moment  only,  to 

get  breath.     We  are  tortured — we  are " 

**  And  who,  then,  makes  martyrs  of  you  ?" 
•*  Sophron  Jakovlitch,  the  intendant." 
••  What  is  your  name  ?''  added  Arcadi,  after  a 
moment's  silence. 
••Anthippe,  good  master." 
•♦And  the  other?" 
'•Is  my  son,  good  master." 
Arcadi  again  was  silent,  curling  Ms  moustache : 
then  he  went  on — 

*•  In  what  respect  has  he  tormented  you  ?" 
And  while  he  said  this  he  looked  down  on  the 
poor  fellows,  over  his  moustache. 

••  Good  master,  he  has  entirely  despoiled  and 
ruined  us.  Contrary  to  the  regulations,  he  has 
given  In  two  of  my  sons  to  the  recruiting  service, 
and  now  he  wants  to  take  away  the  third.  It  was 
only  yesterdav  that  he  took  away  from  me  my 
last  cow ;  and  his  grace,  the  ancient,  who  is  as 
bad  as  himself,  has  pulled  down  my  house.  Ah, 
good  master,  don't  let  him  quite  ruin  us !" 

Mr.  Pe6notchkine  was  very  much  embarrassed. 
At  last,  with  an  air  of  vexation,  he  demanded  of 
the  intendant  what  he  had  to  saiy  to  the  accusation. 
•*  Sir,  he  is  a  drunkard,"  answered  the  other, 
with  a  certain  assurance  of  manner, — **a  drunk- 
ard and  an  idler;  he  does  nothing:  ifor  five  years 
he  has  been  unable  to  pay  his  rent." 

•'  Sophron  Jakovlitch  has  paid  it  for  me,  good 
master,"  answered  the  old  man.  •*  For  five  years 
he  has  paid  it ;  and  because  of  that  he  makes  a 
slave  of  me,  and  takes  all  I  have,  good  master, 

and " 

••  But  that  does  not  explain  how  you  are  in 
arrears,"  answered  Arcadi,  quickly.  ••  It  is  that 
you  drink.  You  frequent  the  cabarets." 
The  old  man  opened  his  month  to  explain. 
'•  I  know  you ! "  continued  Arcadi.  **  Your 
whole  life  is  spent  In  drinking,  and  in  sleeping 
on  the  stove,  and  it  is  the  hara- working  peasant 
who  does  your  work." 

••And,  moreover,  he  is  rude,"  added  the  inten- 
dant, seeing  that  there  was  no  reason  to  fear  for 
his  own  rudeness  in  interrupting  his  master. 

••Yes,  of  course,  it  is  always  so ;  and  bow  often 
I  have  had  to  notice  it !   The  idler  gives  himself 
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up  all  the  year  to  drink  and  debaachery,  and  then, 
some  day  or  other,  he  comes  to  throw  himself  at 
the  feet  of  his  master." 

''My  good  master,"  said  the  old  man,  in  a  tone 
of  the  most  terrible  despair,  *Mn  the  name  of  God, 
come  to  onr  assistance.  I  declare  to  you,  before 
Heaven,  that  I  have  not  a  morsel  to  eat,  or  the 
means  of  gaining  mv  living.  Sopbron  Jakovlitch 
has  taken  a  hatred  towards  me, — why.  Heaven 
only  knows ;  but  he  has  mined,  crushed,  destroyed 
me :  and  now  he  is  going  to  take  away  my  last 
child."  Here  ihe  tears  rolled  over  his  bronzed 
cheeks.  '*  In  the  name  of  God,  my  good  master, 
come  to  oar  aid  !" 

*'And  it  is  not  only  us  that  he  persecutes,"  said 
the  younger  of  the  two. 

Arcadi  Pavlitch  took  fire  at  thi-i  unlucky  word 
of  the  young  man,  who  had  till  then  kept  silence. 

"And  you !  Who  spoke  to  you  ?  VVhen  you 
are  not  spoken  to,  how  dare  you  speak  7  Hold  your 
tongue.  Sir!  Why,  this  is  a  revolt!  I  am  not  the 
man  to  be  revolted  against  !*' 

Two  hours  after  I   had  left,  1  encountered  a 

rasant,  whom  I  knew  as  a  capital  sportsman, 
asked  him  if  he  knew  the  intendant  of  Mr. 
Pe^notchkine. 

♦*  What !  Sopbron  Jakovlitch  ?" 
"  Yes :  whst  sort  of  a  man  is  he  ?" 
^  He  is  not  a  man — he  is  a  dog;  and  a  dog  so 
bad,  that  froui  here  to  Kouruk  you  could  not  find 
bis  equal." 
"  Indeed !" 

"  Yes  ;  and  tbitf  property  of  that  Mr.  Pe^notch- 
kine,  it  only  appears  to  belong  to  him :  the  real 
owner  in  this  JSophron.*' 
**  You  believe  so  ?" 

*'  He  has  made  a  property  of  it  for  his  whole 
life.  There  is  not  a  peasant  on  the  estate  who  is 
not  up  to  his  neck  in  debt  to  him,  so  that  he  has 
them  all  under  his  thumb.  He  employs  them  as 
be  likes,  he  does  exactly  as  he  likes.  They  are 
his  victims." 

And  then  be  went  on  to  describe  the  various 
extortions  of  Sopbron.  "  He  is  very  clever !  And 
bow  he  rolls  in  money,  the  wretch !  Bui  his  delight 
is  to  flog ;  he  is  a  dog,  a  mad  dog ;  he  is  not  a 
man,  i  tell  you ;  he  is  a  wild  beast." 

'*And  why  don't  the  peasants  complain  to  their 
real  master  ?" 

**  Why,  you  see,  Sir,  if  be  gets  his  rents  regu- 
larly, he  is  satisfied.  If  any  one  complains,  he 
lets  them  know  what  they  have  to  expect.  He 
reminds  them  of  what  he  has  done  to  others." 
I  told  liim  of  the  old  man  and  his  son. 
"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  and  Sopbron  will  suck  the 
old  man  dry,  even  to  the  marrow  in  his  bones. 
Henceforth,  too,  his  only  word  will  be  a  blow. 
Poor  old  man !  And  what  is  the  cause  of  it  all  ? 
Why,  five  or  six  years  ago  he  resisted  Sophron*8 
authority  in  some  trifle  or  other,  and  he  said  some- 
thing that  has  rankled  ever  since.  He  has  never 
ceased  to  torture  him,  and  to  drain  him  dry.  He 
has  sent  off  two  of  his  sons  as  recruits,  contrary 
to  the  law!  The  execrable  wretch!" 

The  national  music  of  Russia,  as  the  reader 
probably  knows,  is  of  much  originality  and 
beauty,  and  deeply  tinged  with  an  indefinable 


sentiment  of  melancholy.  A  passion  for  song 
prevails  among  the  peasantry,  who  often  join 
to  very  fine  voices  remarkable  executive 
powers.  It  is  not  unusual  with  them  to  en- 
gage in  contests  for  supremacy  in  this  ex* 
quisite  art.  Of  one  of  these  our  author  gives 
a  charmingly  graphic  account,  from  which 
we  can  extract  a  few  passages  only,  regret- 
ting not  to  be  able  to  reproduce  the  whole, 
marked  as  it  is  by  vivid  and  characteristic 
portraiture.  The  struggle  has  been  appointed 
to  take  place  in  a  well-known  drinking-shop 
or  cabaret,  situated  in  a  village  of  the  steppes 
placed  on  a  hill  and  abruptly  divided  by  a 
ravine : — 

In  the  middle  of  the  cabaret  was  a  thin  but  well- 
roade  man  of  about  three-and-twenty  years  of  age, 
wearing  a  long  robe  of  blue  calico.    He  had  the 
air  of  an  operative,  and  he  did  not  appear  to  be  in 
the  most  robust  health.    His  meagre  cheeks,  hia 
large,  restless  gray  eyes,  his  straight  nose  and 
nervous  nostril,  his  clear,  lofty  forehead,  covered 
with  masses  of   pale,  deep  sandy-colored   hair, 
worn  behind  his  ears,  his  lips  somewhat  thick, 
but  fresh-colored  and  expressive — all  these  traits 
indicated  an  impulsive  and  impassioned  character. 
He  seemed  much  agitated.    His  eyes  frequently 
opened  and  shut;  he  breathed  fitfully;  his  arms 
trembled  as  if  he  were  suffering  from  an  accera 
of  fever;  in  fact, it  might  be  said  that  he  was  in  a 
state  of  fever— that  is  to  say,  the  nervous  excite- 
ment so  common  with  those  who  have  to  speak 
or  to  sing  before  an  assemblage  expecting^eat 
things.     This  was  lachka,  or  James  the  Turk. 
Near  him  was  a  man  of  about  forty  years  of  age, 
broad-shouldered,  with  heavy  cheeks,  low  fore- 
head, Tartar- like  eyes,  short  flat  nose,  square  chin, 
and  black  hair,  hard  and  shiny  like  the  bristles  of 
a  brush.     It  was  easy  to  see  that  such  a  counte- 
nance would  easily  assume,  perhaps   was  not 
unaccustomed    to,    an    expression    of « ferocity. 
Without  moving,  this  man  looked  about  him  with 
a  dull,  slow  glance,  like  that  of  a  tied  ox.     He 
had  on  an  old,  indescribable  coat  with  flat  brass 
buttons,  and  a  not  very  new  black  silk  cravat 
encircled  his  thick,  muscular  neck.      He  was 
called  Diki-Barine,  or  the  Gentleman-Savage. 
Opposite  him,  in  the  angle  of  the  bench  encirclinflr 
the  apartment,  and  under  the  images,  was  lachka? 
rival  in  the  coming  contest,  the  general  dealer  of 
the  village,  a  man  of  middle  height,  but  well  made, 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  his  face  freckled,  his 
nose  broad  and  on  one  side,  with  small,  piercing 
eyes,  bold  and  restless  in  their  glances,  and  beara 
carefully  trimmed.  This  man  was  generally  called 
**  the  Dealer,"  seldom  by  any  other  name.    From 
meat,  fish,  or  candles,  to  bricks,  lime,  or  wood  for 
building;  from  a  sporting-dog  to  a  saucepan  or  a 
box  of  lucifera,  nothing  came  amiss  to  this  man  of 
many  trades. 

As  for  lachka,  hia  antagonist,  he  had  obtained 
his  nickname  of  "  the  Turk"  from  the  simple  fact 
of  his  being  the  son  of  a  woman  of  that  nation 
who  had  b^n  broogbt  into  Russia  as  a  prisoner. 
Although  his  exterior  was  that  of  a  simple  work- 
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man,  he  had  the  troe  aool  of  an  artiet,  in  the  fall 
sense  of  the  word.  His  worldly  state  was  that  of 
a  workman  in  a  paper  factory  near  at  hand. 

At  length  the  match  commenced,  lots  having 
been  drawn  for  the  first  start,  which  fell  to  the 
dealer.  This  man  rose  from  his  corner,  and,  half 
shutting  his  eyes,  commenced,  in  a  very  high 
flEdsetto  voice,  a  national  air,  which  f  heard  for  the 
first  time,  and  which  is  unapproachable  except  by 
voices  thoroughly  sure  and  capable  of  reaching 
with  perfect  purity  the  highest  registers.  The 
voice  of  this  man  was  soft  and  agreeable,  but 
somewhat  mechanical ;  he  seemed  to  turn  it  about 
like  a  brilliant  gem ;  the  notes  appeared  to  part 
from  his  throat,  to  ascend  and  descend  some  spiral 
way  of  crystal  glittering  in  the  sun,  and,  when  at 
its  heights,  he  literally  rained  gems  of  the  most 
charming  melodies,  which  floated  and  undulated, 
till  he  would  let  them  lose  themselves  in  gossamer- 
like  sounds,  which  died  away  in  silence ;  yet  after 
these  pauses,  which  scarcely  allowed  us  to 
breathe,  he  suddenly  burst  out  with  a  refrain  of 
the  same  airs,  sung  with  a  power  and  a  boldness 
that  carried  you  away.  It  was  a  performance 
that  would  have  charmed  the  most  exacting 
amateur.  The  voice  was  that  known  as  a  Russian 
tenore  di  grazia^  and  it  would  have  been  listened 
to  with  pleasure  at  Naples  or  Milan,  or  it  would 
have  become  the  tenor  ISger  of  the  Paris  opera. 
Knowing  that  be  was  before  accomplished  and 
practical  judges,  he  gave  rein  to  his  powers,  or, 
to  adopt  the  characteristic  popular  phrase  of  the 
country,  he  did  not  hold  himself  in  his  skin.  The 
district  is  one  noted  for  hundreds  of  first-rate 
connoisseurs,  and  throughout  Russia  it  is  re- 
garded as  a  locality  the  most  famous  for  vocal 
melody. 

For  a  long  time  the  worthy  dealer,  notwith- 
standing his  vocal  toun  deforce^  went  on  singing 
without  producing  any  marked  efl^ct  on  his  audi- 
tors, but  suddenly  a  passage  more  marvellously 
vocalized  than  the  rest  broke  the  spell  of  expecta- 
tion, and  sent  a  thrill  of  joy  through  them  all.  A 
low  choral  murmur  was  only  interrupted  by  mut- 
tered cries  the  most  grotesque^  such  as  "Superb! 
—  Oh  !  the  rascal !  —  Yes,  festoon  your  notes, 
snake !  —Ah !  the  wretch !  —The  animal !  —The 
dog!  —  Go  to  the  devil,  you  Herold,  go!"  and 
other  polite  manifestations  of  enthusiasm,  of  the 
same  kind.  The  rival  singer,  it  is  fair  to  say, 
showed,  by  the  approving  movement  of  bis  head, 
that  be  acknowleaged  the  beauty  of  the  singing. 
*^  The  Savage"  alone  rested  immovable  and  im- 
passible, but  his  glance  fixed  upon  the  singer  was 
of  a  remarkable  softness,  although  on  his  lip 
there  was  the  conventional  disdain  of  the  critical 
amateur.  Encouraged  by  these  marks  of  appro- 
val, the  artist  let  out  like  a  whirlwind,  executinff 
snch  roulades,  such  trillings,  such  bursts  of  sound, 
followed  by  snch  cascades,  that  when,  at  last,  ex- 
hausted, pale,  bathed  in  perspiration,  and  throwing 
back  his  body  for  the  last  effort,  there  came  forth 
one  long  expiring  note,  which  seemed  to  lose  itself 
in  space,  one  sudden  cry  escaped  from  ail  the 
listeners  together,  as  on  the  word  of  command 
bursts  forth  the  fire  of  a  platoon.  One  flung  him- 
self on  the  neck  of  the  singer,  and  squeezed  Eim  in 


his  long  bony  arms :  the  innkeeper  cried  as  if  his 
voice  would  crack,  i/b^o^fe/s  /  iWoZot/e/a;  /  (a  word 
significative  of  familiar  admiration,  as  in  English 
is  said  "  trump  !")  a  poor  peasant  expressed  his 
delight  in  the  way  habitual  to  his  class,  he  com- 
menced spitting  vigorously  against  the  door ;  and 
on  the  connlenance  of  the  rival  there  was  an 
expression  of  intense  admiration. 

After  some  compliments  and  a  character- 
istic scene  among  the  auditors,  Inchka  is 
called  upon  to  begin : — 

lachka  passed  his  hand  over  hi»  throat,  and 
murmured  a  few  incoherent  words,  which  betrayed 
excessive  timidity  and  doubt. 

**  Don't  be  afraid !  —  that  is  the  only  thing  yon 
need  be  ashamed  of!  Sing, man,  sing,  man,  and  do 
your  best !"  said  "  the  Savage,"  in  a  lone  which 
claimed  obedience. 

lachka  breathed  deeply,  looked  around  him, 
and  covered  his  forehead  and  eyes  with  his  left 
hand.  The  party  seemed  to  devour  him  with  their 
eyes,  more  especially  the  dealer,  who,  notwith- 
standing his  Iste  triumph,  was  not  wholly  without 
inquietude.  When  lachka  at  length  uncovered 
his  face,  the  poor  fellow  was  as  pale  as  death,  and 
his  eyes  were  scarcely  perceptible  under  their 
downcast  Hds.  At  length,  after  having  taken  a 
long  breath,  he  began.  His  first  note  promised 
but  little :  it  was  feeble,  unequal,  and  scarcely 
seemed  to  come  from  the  chest,  but  rather  as  if  it 
had  been  thrown  into  the  cljamber  from  some 
voice  without.  After  this  first  broken  note  there 
came  another,  more  firm  and  more  prolonged ;  a 
tremulous  sound,  like  the  vibration  of  a  violin 
string,  which,  when  strnck  by  a  master-hand,  pro- 
duces an  echoing  tremulousness,  softer  than  the 
first  sound,  and  which  gradually  seems  to  grow 
more  distant  and  more  feeble,  until  at  last  it 
vanishes.  After  a  third  note,  a  little  stronger, 
and  more  full  and  beautiful,  the  singer  gradually 
grew  more  warm  and  animated,  and  at  last  it  was 
possible  to  judge  of  the  character  of  the  air,  which 
was  strikingly  melancholy. 

Soon  an  intense  pleasure  began  to  manifest 
itself  on  the  faces  of  all ;  the  grace  and  softness 
of  the  intonations,  and  the  exquisite  finish  of  the 
nuances,  left  no  room  for  criticism.  Seldom  had 
I  heard  a  voice  of  more  exquisite  freshness.  At 
the  opening,  a  certain  timidity,  accompanied  by  a 
formality  of  intonation,  interfered  with  the  plea- 
sure ;  but  all  this  was  soon  lost  in  the  profound 
feeling,  the  true  passion  of  the  singer,  blending 
with  tiie  sadness  of  the  air  all  that  is  beautiful  in 
youth,  strength,  softness,  and  expressiveness.  The 
true  Russian  soul,  so  good  and  so  full  of  warmth, 
breathed  through  this  voice,  so  soft  and  charming, 
which  went  direct  to  the  hearts  of  the  auditors, 
there  to  touch  those  chords  which  awaken  the 
national  melancholy.  And  now  the  melody  ^rew  y 
and  developed  itself  in  beauty.  It  was  evident 
that  an  intoxication  of  inspiration  had  carried 
awsiy  tiie  singer.  No  longer  the  slightest  trace 
of  timidity,  but  an  entire  ammdonment  of  the  soul 
to  the  voluptuous  delight  of  the  s(mg.  If  there 
was  not  the  less  a  tremnlousoess  in  the  voice,  it 
was  DO  longer  the  imcertain  tone  of  timidity,  bnt 
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the  thrill  of  passion  which  passes  direct  into  the 
souls  of  the  hsteners ;  and  all  the  while  that  noble 
voice  continued  to  gain  in  power,  in  force,  and  in 
amplitude.  His  song  excited  my  imagination  to 
the  most  vivid  memory  of  past-scenes,  which  were 
conjured  up  before  me  like  life;  and  this  through 
the  paspjon  of  a  simple  artisan,  standing  immov- 
able in  a  common  cabaret,  but  whose  inspiration 
made  him  for  the  moment  a  magician  and  a  master 
alike  of  the  beautiful  and  of  the  sublime.  Singing 
under  the  stress  of  his  impassioned  emotion,  this 
young  villager  had  forgotten  every  thing,  us,  his 
rivalry,  and  his  rival,  sustained  as  he  was  like  a 
buoyant  swimmer  on  the  waves  of  his  melodious 
and  mellifluous  songr. 

I  heard  a  sound  of  stifled  sobs — it  was  the  inn- 
keeper's wife,  who  was  crying,  her  head  fallen  on 
the  window-sill.  This  sight  seemed  to  give  a  new 
soul  to  the  singer,  whose  song  grew  more  deeply 
infused  with  deling;  the  innkeeper  was  panting 
with  the  excitement  and  the  charm.  The  trivial 
Morgatch  sat  like  a  statue,  but  with  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  gnmy  ceiling ;  the  poor  peasant  was  sob- 
bing noiselessly  in  his  comer,  balancing  his  head 
as  if  to  nurse  and  soften  his  emotions;  and  on  the 
iron  visage  of  the  Savage,  under  his  long  black 
eyelashes,  that  seemed  glued  to  his  cheek,  were 
two  large  round  tears,  hanging  suspended  and 
ready  to  break.  As  for  the  rival  singer,  he  rested 
utterly  motionless,  but  with  his  right  hand  closed 
and  pressing  convulsively  his  forehead. 

Panting  as  we.  were  under  these  sensations,  I 
do  not  know  what  would  have  been  the  effect  of 
the  last  paroxyums  of  our  emotion,  had  not  lachka 
suddenly  brought  his  song  to  a  close,  with  a  sharp 
note,  of  a  boldness,  a  fineness,  and  a  purity  so 
extraordinary,  that  it  seemed  as  if  in  that  one 
sound  bis  voice  has  departed  for  the  heavens.  No 
one«moved,  no  one  spoke ;  it  seemed  as  though  all 
expected  the  return  of  that  voice  from  its  flight 
lachka  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  surprised  at 
this  kind  of  ecstatic  silence*,  but  he  soon  saw  the 
reason  —  involuntarily  that  silence  had  accorded 
to  him  the  victory. 

lakof !  said  **  the  Savage,"  in  a  voice  trembling 
with  emotion  —  but  be  could  not  utter  another 
syllable. 

We  were  in  fact  petrified,  as  if  by  enchantment 
At  length  the  rival  of  lachka  rose  and  advanced 
towards  him.  **  You  have  won !  —  yes,  you  have 
won !"  said  he,  with  an  emotion  it  was  painful  to 
witness ;  and  he  rushed  out  of  the  place. 

The  nobility  of  Russia  are  notoriously  ex- 
travagant, resemblmg,  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts, in  many  of  their  habits,  the  Irish 
spendthrift  of  the  past  age.  The  book  of 
Mr.  Tourghenief  is  full  of  life-like  portraits 
of  men  of  this  stamp,  who  have  ruined  them- 
selves and  who  come  to  utter  destitution. 
There  is  one  charming  little  episode  of  this 
kind.  A  proprietor  becomes  enamored  of 
a  young  girl,  a  serf,  the  waiting-maid  of  a 
lady  at  some  distance.  She  consents  to  be- 
come his  mistress,  and  he  succeeds  in  hiding 
her  from  the  lady.    She  betrays  a  marvel- 


lous aptitude,  and  learns  with  facility  to 
sing,  to  play,  to  dance.  At  length,  on  one 
unlucky  occasion,  she  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  to  flaunt  her  greatness  in  the 
eyes  of  her  proprietor,  who  has  so  often  tor- 
mented her  by  her  pride  and  unkindness. 
The  two  drive  past  the  domain,  but  are  un- 
fortunate enough  to  overturn  the  carriage  of 
a  lady  on  the  roadside.  This  leads  to  a  dis- 
covery ;  the  police  are  called  in — are  bribed 
—  the  girl  is  still  retained.  But  the  lady 
has  recourse  to  law  in  all  its  most  vexatious 
forms,  and  the  lover  is  harassed  m  person 
and  in  pocket.  Suddenly,  the  young  girl, 
seeing  that  ruin  will  ensue,  insists,  in  spite  of 
all  remonstrances,  on  delivering  herself  up. 
He  is  distracted ;  but  she  escapes,  and  effects 
her  generous  purpose,  although  knowing  the 
fate  that  awaits  her  from  her  vindictive  mis- 
tress. He  loses  all  self-control,  wastes  his  sub- 
stance in  debauchery,  even  to  his  last  shilling ; 
and  when  the  author  again  encounters  him,  it 
is  in  a  low  coffee-house  at  Moscow,  where  he 
is  living  on  his  wits,  but  where,  nevertheless, 
be  insists  on  giving  his  visitor  champagne. 
If  our  space  permitted,  we  coidd  extract 
some  very  touching  passages  of  this  kind. 
In  the  following  extract,  an  extreme  case  is 
daguerreotyped.  Mr.  Tourghenief,  while  out 
shooting,  trespasses  on  the  grounds  of  a 
proprietor  named  Radiloff,  and  a  shot  which 
frightens  a  young  lady  of  his  family,  brings 
him  up.  After  a  little  heat,  Radiloff  finds 
that  the  intruder  is  a  gentleman,  and  he  in- 
sists on  his  coming  to  the  house  and  dining. 
He  has  been  presented  to  the  mother : — 

'<And  see,"  continued  Radiloff,  pointing  out  to 
me  a  person  tali  and  thin,  whom  I  had  not  per- 
ceived on  entering  the  drawing-room,  **here  is 
Fedor  Mikhieitch.  *  And  then,  addressing  this 
person,  he  said,  '*  Come,  Fedor,  give  this  gentle- 
man a  specimen  of  your  talents ;  a  man  with  your 
advantages  should  not  stand  skulking  in  a  cor- 
ner." The  man  to  whom  these  words  were 
addressed  rose  instantly  from  his  seat,  and  having 
taken  a  wretched  violin  from  under  the  window- 
seat,  seised  the  bow  by  the  middle,  but  with  the 
wrong  end  uppermost,  and  having  fixed  the  instru- 
ment against  iiis  chest  and  shut  his  eyes,  began 
to  sing  and  dance  grotesquely  while  he  scraped 
the  strings.  He  seemed  about  seventy  years  of 
ago,  and  wore  a  long  surtout  of  gray  calico, 
which  hung  flapping  against  his  long  bony  legs. 
This  unfortunate  being  continued  to  dance,  some- 
times making  his  steps  rapidly  with  his  feet> 
sometimes  balancing  affectedly  his  little  bald  head, 
sometimes  throwing  it  back  and  displaying  the 
awolien  veins  of  his  neck,  while  he  went  through 
this  exercise  with  an  eflfort  too  visible  from  the 
occasioDal  yielding  of  his  knees.  His  toothless 
mouth  opened  from  time  to  emit  a  sound  more 
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like  a  rattle  than  an  expression  of  gayety.  It 
was  not  difficult  for  Radiloff  to  perceive  from  my 
countenance  that  this  exhibition  of  the  talents  of 
Fedor  was  any  thing  but  agreeable  to  me. 

**  Enough,  old  gentleman,  enough  ;  now  go  and 
get  yonr  reward."  Fedor  Mikhieitch  instantly 
restored  the  violin  to  its  place,  and,  after  saluting 
us  all  separately,  be  left  the  room.  In  a  few 
moments  my  host  invited  us  to  take  the  ean-de- 
Tie,  as  dinner  was  served.  Whilst  we  were 
going  to  the  dining-room,  and  taking  our  places, 
Fedor  Mikhieitch,  who,  from  the  effects  of  the 
"  reward,**  had  his  eyes  dancing  and  a  decided  ver- 
milion at  the  nose,  was  singing  a  martial  song. 
His  place  was  allotted  apart  from  us  at  a  small 
table,  without  table-linen,  in  a  comer  of  the  room. 
The  poor  old  man  had  forgotten  himself  even  to 
the  extent  of  neglecting  the  most  ordinary  rules  of 
the  table,  and  it  appears  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
necessity,  especially  on  any  extraordinary  occasion, 
to  keep  him  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  com- 
pany. He  crossed  himself,  took  a  long  breath,  and 
began  to  swallow  like  a  shark  the  food  set  before 
him. 

In  answer  to  a  glance  of  inquiry  on  my  part, 
my  host  said :  **  Yes,  he,  too,  once  was  a  landed 
proprietor;  he  was  rich,  and  he  ruined  himself; 
now  he  lives  in  my  house.  In  his  time  he  passed 
for  the  most  formidable  gallant  in  the  whole  dis- 
trict; he  ran  away  with  two  married  women ;  he 
maintained  a  choir  of  singers  in  his  house,  and  he 
was  himself  noted  everywhere  for  his  skill  as  a 
dancer  and  a  singer." 

During  the  dinner  and  in  the  evening,  our 
author  noticed  something  in  the  expression 
of  the  young  lady's  countenance  which  fas- 
cinated his  attention.  She  was  the  sister  of 
Radiloff 's  disceased  wife,  and  in  the  familiar- 
ity of  his  address  there  was  nothing  incom- 
patible with  their  position.  In  the  evening 
the  conversation  led  Radiloff  to  describe  the 
intensity  of  his  grief  at  the  death  of  his  wife. 

**Tbe  next  morning,"  he  said,  '*  I  found  myself 
beside  her  body.  It  was  in  the  heieht  of  summer, 
and  in  the  broad  sunlight.  Suddenly  I  saw  (here 
Radiloff  shuddered) — I  saw  a  fly  walking  over  her 
eye,  wide  open  as  it  was.  I  fell  like  a  sack,  and 
when  1  came  to  myself,  I  wept  for  hours.**  If  I 
were  to  live  for  a  century  (says  the  author)  I 
^ould  never  forget  the  expression  at  that  moment 
on  the  countenance  of  the  young  lady.  The 
mother  of  Radiloff,  (an  old  lady,  short  of  stature, 
thin  in  the  face,  and  with  a  gentle,  even  timid,  but 
sad  expression,)  the  mother  laid  on  her  knee  the 
stocking  she  was  knitting,  drew  her  handkerchief 
from  her  enormous  reticule,  and,  thinking  herself 
unnoticed,  dried  two  large  tears.  Fedor  Mik- 
hieitch, as  if  inspired,  seized  his  violin,  and  with 
his  wild  shrill  voice  commenced  singing.  The 
intention  was  good.  The  miserable  M  man  was 
thus,  according  to  his  idea,  showing  his  devotion 
in  the  hope  of  passing  off  the  scene.  We  all 
shuddered  at  the  first  note,  and  Radiloff  begged 
him  to  be  quiet.    Seven  days  afterwards,  I  Imp- 
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pened  to  pass  again  by  the  house  of  Radilofl^  but 
found  neittter  him  nor  his  sister-in-law.  In  fkcl, 
on  the  very  night  1  have  described,  they  had  eloped 
together,  abandoning  the  old  lady.  As  soon  as  I 
heard  this,  I  comprehended  the  peculiar  expression 
on  the  young  lady*s  countenance  while  Radiloff 
was  describing  his  sensations  on  seeing  the  dead 
body  of  his  wife.  That  expression,  in  fact,  was 
not  merely  one  of  sorrow  or  of  pity,  but  was  in- 
flamed by  the  fire  of  jealousy. 

The  length  to  which  these  extracts  have 
run  obliges  us  to  bring  them  to  a  close.  The 
peculiar  character  of  minuteness  which  per- 
vades the  original  has  been  necessarily  some- 
what lost  sight  of,  in  order  to  reduce  them 
within  a  reasonable  compass.  They  form 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  whole  collection 
of  daguerreotypes,  manv  of  which  are  far 
more  mteresting  than  those  which  we  have 
selected,  but  less  manageable  for  the  purpose 
of  selection.  For  instance,  the  chapter 
which  narrates  in  full  the  story  of  the  slave 
mistress,  already  referred  to;  and  another, 
called  in  the  French  translation,  the  Comptoir, 
in  which  we  have  a  perfect  picture  of  that 
imperium  in  imperio,  a  Russian  proprietary 
village,  where  the  mistress,  a  kind « of  Lady 
Bountiful,  regulates,  by  means  of  ukases  or 
proclamations,  all  the  affairs  of  her  petty 
sovereignty,  down  to  the  pettiest  details  of 
offences  and  punishments,  but  who  is  in  turn 
systematically  cheated  by  her  stewards.  The 
farmer  comes  to  sell  his  wheat ;  a  hard  bar- 
gain is  driven  between  him  and  the  steward 
as  to  the  price.  Is  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
mistress  ?  No  1  The  dispute  is  as  to  what 
the  farmer  is  really  to  pay ;  the  price  for  the 
eye  of  the  mistress  being  fixed  by  common 
consent.  And  then  the  farmer  is  ushered  by 
the  steward  with  every  formality  and  servility 
into  .the  presence  of  the  lady,  in  order  that 
the  false  contract  may  be  duly  ratified.  In 
this  chapter,  too,  we  find  the  steward  co- 
ercing an  honest  serving- man  who  loves  one 
of  the  maid-servants  coveted  by  the  steward 
himself,  the  end  being  that  the  poor  girl  Is 
made  the  scapegoat.  In  another  chapter  we 
have  an  amusing  portrait  of  a  lady-proprietor 
who  from  conscientious  motives  has  remained 
single ;  she  conceives  it  to  be  her  duty  to 
keep  her  serfs  in  the  same  state,  and  not  a 
man  or  a  woman  of  them  is  permitted  to 
marry.  In  another,  a  beautiful  girl  has  been 
brought  to  the  capital  by  a  fine -lady  mis- 
tress, her  owner,  who,  to  teep  her  about  her 
person  as  maid,  refuses  her  the  permission  to 
marry  a  fellow-servant.  The  result  is,  that 
the  poor  lovers  commit  themselves;  the  youth 
is  sent  off  as  a  recruit,  and  the  girl  sells  her- 
self  in  marriage  to  a  miller,  ror  whom  the 
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has  no  love,  on  condition  that  he  purchases 
her  freedom.  The  poor  loveless  wife  literally 
pines  away  before  your  eves,  in  the  author  s 
simple  narrative.  Two  little  episodes,  the 
"Village  Doctor"  and  the  « Villajge  Lovers," 
are  charming  as  idyls,  irrespective  of  their 
value  as  pictures  of  manners ;  and  the  *'  Rus- 
sian Hamlet"  has  a  peculiar  humor  of  its 
own,  thoroughly  national.  Unfortunately,  it 
is  too  loner  for  extract.  The  Dwarf  Kaciane 
is,  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  a  new  cha- 
racter ;  and  there  is  a  chapter  in  which  some 


boys,  watching  horses,  recount,  round  a 
niffht-fire  in  the  steppes,  the  various  super- 
stitions of  the  country,  that  is  full  of  poetry 
and  racy  with  nationality.  Scattered  through 
the  book,  too,  there  are  portraits  of  individu- 
als, each  representing  a  class,  of  the  same 
order  as  two  or  three  we  have  already  ex- 
tracted ;  and  thus,  on  arriving  at  the  close, 
the  reader  has  become  insensibly  possessed 
with  almost  every  phase  of  Russian  life.  The 
French  translator,  M.  Ernest  Charri^re,  has 
performed  his  difficult  task  with  great  skill. 


JOHN    WILSON    CROKER. 


WITH  A  PORTRAIT. 


The  Right  Hok.  John  Wilson  Crokbr 
was  bom  in  the  county  of  Gal  way,  Ireland, 
m  1 7  80,  but  is  of  English  descent.  His  father 
was  surveyor-general  in  Ireland,  and  was  a 
man  of  ability.  The  son  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  was  called  to  the  bar 
m  1802,  and  in  1807,  having  been  retained 
as  counsel  at  an  election  for  Downpatriok,  he 
was  eventually  returned  as  member  for  that 
borough,  and  from  that  time  to  the  year  1882 
sat  in  the  House,  representing  for  five  years 
the  university  of  Dublin .  For  one-and-twenty 
years,  namely,  from  1800  to  1830,  he  held 
the  office  of  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty ;  and 
in  1828  was  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council.  His 
industry,  his  boldness  and  acuteness  in  de- 
bate, combined  with  great  power  of  ridicule 
and  complete  mastery  of  details,  made  him  an 
invaluable  member  of  his  party,  and  marked 
hun  out  for  higher  office  in  some  future  Tory 
cabinet.  It  was,  however,  his  misfortune,  that 
his  uncommon  shrewdness  failed  to  appre- 
oiate  either  the  state  of  the  nation,  or  the  true 
policy  of  conservatism ;  for,  in  the  moment  of 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  he  declared 
that ''  he  would  never  sit  in  a  reformed  House 
of  Commons;"  and  fron^  that  time  he  has 
been  politically  defunct.  His  literary  career 
presents  him  m  a  more  pleasing  aspect.  His 
nrst  publication,  a  volume  called  ''Familiar 
Epistles  to  Frederick  E.  Jones,  Esq.,"  ffave 
earnest  of  the  then  power  of  sarcasm  which 
marked  his  more  mature  productions.  It  was 
succeeded  by  a  short  pamphlet,  which,  under 
the  title  of  "An  interoeptea  Letter  from  Can- 
ton," gave  a  satirical  "picture  of  the  city  of 
Dublin.    His  next  e&rtswere,  <' Songs  of 


Trafalgar;"  "The  Battle  of  Talavera;"  a 
"Sketch  of  Ireland,  Past  and  Present;" 
"  Letters  on  the  Naval  War  with  America ;" 
"  Stories  from  the  History  of  England,  for 
Children,"  the  model  (as  Sir  Walter  Scott 
states  in  his  preface)  of  the  "Tales  of  a 
Grandfather;"  "  Reply  to  the  Letters  of  Mal- 
achi  Malagrowther  r  '*  The  Suflfolk  Papers ;" 
"  Military  Events  of  the  French  Revolution 
in  1830;"  a  translation  of  "  Bassompierre's 
Embassy  to  England ;"  an  edited  version  of 
the  "  Letters  of  Lady  Hervev,"  and  of  Lord 
Hervey's  "  Memoirs  of  the  Ueign  of  George 
the  Second ;"  and  an  annotated  edition  of 
"  BoswelFs  Life  of  Johnson."  Croker's  suc- 
cessful parliamentary  and  official  career 
brought  him  into  intimacy  with  the  most  dis- 
tinguished literary  lights  of  the  day ;  and  in 
1809,  in  conjunction  with  Scott  and  Canning, 
he  started  the  "Quarterly  Review,"  which  has 
ever  since  owed  some  of  its  most  vigorous 
papers  to  his  pen.  His  "  Boswell"  was  bailed 
as  a  truly  valuable  contribution  to  the  litera- 
ture of  our  country,  and  raised  grreat  expect- 
ations of  the  fruit  of  its  author's  future  leisure ; 
it  might,  however,  have  been  written  by  an 
industrious  man  with  a  tithe  of  Croker's  ability. 
He  was  once  asked  at  a  party,  by  a  blue- 
stocking countess,  if  he  haa  brought  out  any 
new  work :  "  Nothing,"  he  replied, "  since  the 
last  Mutiny  Act"  It  is  now  twenty  years 
since  the  world  received  any  gift  from  his  pen 
more  important  than  articles  m  the  '^Quar- 
terly Review,"  which  seem  likely  to  contain 
all  the  observations  he  desires  to  make  on  Uxe 
history  of  his  own  time. 
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SATIRE    AND    SATIRISTS.* 


Satire  and  Satirists  offer  an  interesting 
theme.     They  are  to  literature  what  scand^ 
is  to  society.   All  that  is  most  piquant  in  an- 
ecdote, in  allusion,  in  attack,  gathers  round 
the  heroes  of  such  a  study.     If  we  can  as- 
sume in  the  writer  who  devotes  himself  to  it 
sufficient  reading,  a  pleasant  style,  a  sym- 
pathy with  the  comhative  in  character  and 
the  eccentric  in  manner,  the^esult  is  sure  to 
be  interesting  and  readable,  if  no  more.     In 
Mr.  Hannay  s  case,  it  is  more.     This  writer 
k  himself  a  satirist.     Youns  in  years,  he 
has  nevertheless  long  wielded  a  ki^en  blade, 
— played  with  it,  as  young  writers  are  apt  to 
do,   rather  recklessly — striking,   fairly   and 
unfairly,  at  friend  and  at  foe,  with  seemingly 
equal  zest  or  equal  indifference.    This  per- 
sonal' experience  has  for  him  its  advantage 
and  its  disadvantage.     It  has  given  him  a 
sharper  relish  of  satire  and  a  deeper  insight 
into  the  follies  of  mankind, — made  him  fa- 
miliar with  the  best  models  of  the  worst 
kind   of  writing,  and   taught  him  how  to 
seize  the  worst  points  of  a  good  character. 
This,  as  we  have  hinted,  is  not  all  gain  to  a 
young  writer.     But  Mr.  Hannay  is  a  satirist 
and  something  better.    In  his  later  writings 
— and  in  this  book  also,  though  the  subject 
is  not  quite  a  genial  one — there  is  large- 
heartedness,  a   greater  ripeness   of  under- 
standing, and  a  disposition  to  love  and  to 
admire  good  things  and  good  men  as  well  as 
to  say  sharp  things,  than  in  his  early  works. 
The  fruit  is  ripening  visibly.     The  grape  is 
no  longer  green  or  sour.     Success,  as  it  is 
wont,  has  helped  to  mellow  Mr.  Hannay *s 
genius : — it  will  be  his  fault,  as  well  as  a  loss 
to  literature,  if  it  do  not  mellow  into  some- 
thing rich  and  good. 

Tbe  fact  of  our  lecturer  being  a  writer  of 
satire  has  caused  him  to  regard  this  phase  of 
literature  rather  from  the  artistic  than  the 
philosophical  side.  He  abounds  in  pictures, 
not  in  definitions.  He  does  not  tell  us  what 
he  means  by  satire.  He  puts  the  thing  be- 
fore us.  His  faculty  is  dramatic  and  picto- 
rial.    He  recalls  a  scene,  a  man,  as  it  were, 


•  Satire  and  SaHriiti.    SimUetwre*,    By  James 
Hannay.    Bogae. 


visibly.  We  feel  a  presence ;  but  we  do  not 
get  into  an  intellectual  intercourse  with  it. 
In  short,  Mr.  Hannay  deals  in  pictures,  not 
in  problems. 

Here,  to  begin  with,  is  an  element  of  popu- 
larity. Critics  will  object  that  "  satire  as  a 
subject  is  not  touched — either  in  its  relation 
to  human  nature  or  in  its  relation  to  litera- 
ture. Readers  will  probably  dispense  very 
calmly  with  analysis  and  philosophy,  in  favor 
of  point,  color,  epigram  and  personality. 

Havinff  said  thus  much  by  way  of  general 
introduction,  we  shall  now  content  ourselves 
with  some  few  pictures  of  men  and  things  con- 
cerning Satire  and  the  Satirists.  Here  is 
Horace,  as  conceived  by  Mr.  Hannay  : — 

His  songs  would  give  you  a  notion  that  he 
indalged  in  a  romantic  sort  of  dissipation.  This 
arises  from  their  not  being  rightly  viewed  as 
fancy-pictures — pictured  on  the  ivory  of  the  lAtin 
language— of  old  Lesbian  life,  and  Ionian  life, 
farther  south  and  lon^  before.  To  me  Horace 
seems  a  far  homelier,  simpler  old  gentleman  than 
the  classical  conventionalists  would  have  you 
suppose.  A  little,  stontish,  weak-eyed,  satirical, 
middle-aged  man,  sitting — with  what  hair  he  had 
left,  smeared  with  Syrian  ointment— crowned, 
under  a  vine,  drinking  in  company  of  a  Greek 
young  woman,  with  an  ivy  crown  on  her  head, 

flaying  or  dancing — is  to  me  a  ludicrous  object, 
do  not  think  that  the  simple  and  philoeophic 
Horatius,  with  his  eye  for  satire,  was  much  given 
to  this  mode  of  enjoyment.  I  am  pretty  sure 
that  he  did  enjoy  himself;  but  I  rather  fancy  him 
eating  a  too  luxurious  dinner  now  and  then, 
cramming  himself  with  tunny-fish,  muscles,  oys- 
ters, hare,  thrushos,  peacock,  and  whatever  else 
was  going ;  and  atoning  for  it  by  much  quiet  and 
a  little  rustication  on  his  farm.  I  am  certain  that 
he  was,  in  the  main,  a  homely  little  man;  and 
that  the  finish  and  elegance  he  shows  in  his 
writings  did  not  appear  so  conspicuously  in  his 
person  and  in  the  objects  about  him. 

Mr.  Haunay's  survey  begins  with  Horace, 
— and  thus  excludes  the  Greeks.  We  infer 
that  Aristophanes  is  not  considered  as  a  sa- 
tirist! The  exclusions  are,  moreover,  very 
unaooountable  throughout.  Mr.  Hannay  hu 
not  one  German,  Spanish,  or  Italian  on  his 
lists.  Tet  he  can  find  room  for  Sir  David 
Lindsay  and  Buchanaikl-  We  turn  to  his 
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account  of  Butler,  the  whole  of  which  we 
have  read  with  peculiar  satisfaction: — 

Botler  seems,  from  HuMbroB^  to  have  been 
somewhat  of  an  odd  fellow^ — a  quaint  and  eccen- 
tric man.  His  reading  and  illustration  are  all 
out  of  the  way ;  and  his  manner  dry  and  crabbed 
at  one  time,  flowing,  and  free,  and  popular  at 
another.  I  should  call  him,  therefore,  a  humor- 
ist, not  only  in  the  literary  sense,  but  in  the  sense 
in  which  we  appl^  the  word  to  one  who  has 
some  strong  peculiarity  of  character,  which  he 
indulges,  in  whims,  in  oddities,  in  comic  extrava- 
gances, according  to  the  bent  of  his  inclination. 
There  is  a  kind  of  likeness  between  Butler  and 
old  Burton,  of  the  Anatomy  of  Mekmcholy,  Both 
men  had  various  and  unusual  reading ;  both  were 
at  once  comic  and  grave ;  and  both,  amidst  wild 
and  homely  pleasantly,  shoot  out  flashes  of 
thought  and  fancy  which  are  equal  to  the  efforts 
of  anybody.  I  have  little  doubt  that  it  was  the 
peculiarity  of  Butler's  temperament  which  pre- 
vented his  getting  on  in  the  world  in  those  days. 

With  his  wit  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  he 
only  wanted  a  little  courtier  talent  to  have  jrot 
the  something  which,  according  to  everybody, 
ought  to  have  been  done  for  him,  actually  done. 
Charles  the  Second's  court  was  not  inaccessible 
to  attractive  qualities  in  either  sex.  All  you 
wanted  (besides  wit)  was  tolerable  breeding  and 
some  au(kicity.  But  I  can  quite  see,  from  what 
Butler  reveals  of  his  character,  that  he  was  a 
shvi  strange,  and  unmanageable  sort  of  man,  who 
did  not  *'come  out'*  in  society.  Among  humor- 
ous writers  he  must  always  occupy  a  very  high 
place.  He  is  a  thinker,  old  Butler,  as  you  see 
through  all  his  odd  comic  poem ;  while  as  a  man 
of  wit,  it  would  be  perhaps  impossible  to  name 
one  in  whom  wit  is  so  absolutely  redundant.  In 
particular,  his  range  of  witty  illustrations,  say- 
ings which  join  wit  and  fancy,  (the  wit,  as  it 
were,  taking  wings  of  fancy,)  he  is  not  surpassed, 
I  do  not  think  he  is  equalled,  in  the  whole  range 
of  comic  writers  with  whom  I  have  any  acquaint- 
ance.   You  remember — 

«  For  loyalty  is  still  the  same, 
Whether  it  win  or  lose  the  game : 
True  as  (he  dial  to  the  sun, 
Although  it  be  not  shone  upon." 

No  image  can  be  more  exquisite  than  this ; — 
and  tlie  variety  of  them  is  the  most  remarkable 
thing  about  him.  Some  brilliant  men  can  only 
draw  from  a  particular  province ;  but  Butler  lays 
not  only  nature  under  contribution,  but  history 
and  the  arts,  and  the  follies  and  fancies  of  man- 
kind, laws,  and  customs,  and  sciences,  and  the 
common  fashions  of  life.  He  is  the  most  figura- 
tive of  writers.  He  seems  to  hold  his  intellect 
on  the  feudal  condition  of  rendering  a  rose,  or  a 
snowball,  or  some  symbolic  object,  at  any  moment 
it  may  be  required. 

Unlike  the  writers  of  mere  class  sympa- 
thies, our  author  has  a  heart  for  all  sioes. 
He  can  enjoy  Butler,  without  ceasmg  to  re- 


spect the  Puritan  ;  and  it  does  not  discon- 
cert him  to  observe  that  "  Hudibras"  is  the 
natural  expression  of  the  free,  laughter-loT- 
ing,  and  galliard  Cavalier  genius,  just  as 
"Paradise  Lost"  is  the  stem,  heroic  out- 
growth of  the  Puritan  genius. 

Mr.  Hannay  breaks  a  lance  with  the  au- 
thor of  the  *'  English  Humorists"  in  favor  of 
Swift.  Hb  essay  on  Swift  is  a  masterly 
piece  of  writing,  and  would  alone  suffice  to 

g've  its  author  a  literary  place.    Says  Mr. 
annay : — 

It  is  a  question  of  high  importance — why  such 
a  man  had  no  better  position  7  Your  Harleys 
and  your  St.  Johns  (not  to  mention  a  crew  whose 
names  live  only  m  epigrams  and  in  peerages) 
parcel  out  every  thing  amongst  themselves.  It  is 
like  a  Satumalian  feast,  v/here  the  slaves  have 
the  good  things,  and  their  masters  wait  upon 
them.  That  is  the  effect  of  looking  at  the 
Queen-Anne  period  to  me.  Davus  takes  the 
chair ;  Leno  is  opposite  him  ;  Gulosus  is  beside 
them ;  and  at  these  orgies  of  power  and  plunder, 
who  are  the  waiters?  Jonathan  Swift  advises 
the  direction  of  the  whole;  Mat  Prior  comes 
tumbling  in  with  the  wine ;  Joseph  Addison  says 
grace,  and  helps  the  carving,  with  his  sleeves 
turned  up.  Mr.  Pope  sings.  A  scandalous 
spectacle,  and  absurd  feast,  indeed !  And  how 
shall  we  understand  what  makes  Swift  ferocious 
and  gloomy,  if  we  don't  remember  the  nature 
of  it? 

Again,  on  the  same  point  of  Swift's  self- 
seeking: — 

Swift,  then — ^who,  if  born  in  a  higher  place, 
miffht.have  been  any  thine:;  who,  if  horn  in  the 
middle  ages,  would  have  been  a  bishop  or  pri- 
mate— came  up  to  London,  and  exercised  an  in- 
fluence during  the  Harley  and  Bolingbroke  days, 
which  one  cannot  appreciate  without  going  to 
the  fountains  of  information.  He  held  probably 
the  most  potent  position  that  a  writer  has  ever 
held  in  this  country ;  but  all  the  while  held  it  in 
a  dubious  and  unrecognized  way.  He  was  the 
patron  of  men  of  btters ;  got  them  places,  and 
got  them  money.  He  **  crammed"  the  ministers ; 
and  his  pen  was  not  employed  in  quizzing  hoops 
or  patches,  or  sneering  at  Cfity  people — it  was  an 
engine  of  power  over  all  £nglana.  He  used  it 
as  an  orator  does  his  tongue — to  do  something 
with.  In  a  word,  he  was  a  power  in  the  state ; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  tew  pleasant  things 
to  read  about  in  the  records  of  those  days — how 
those  who,  in  their  hearts,  tried  to  despise  him  as 
an  "Irish  parson"  — how,  I  say, they  dreaded 
him ;  how  they  flattered  and  courted  him ;  and 
how  they  feH  that  he  was  their  master !  When 
Harley  and  Bolingbroke  were  quarrelling,  and 
could  not  accommodate  their  egotisms,  Swift 
meditated.  As  he  had  helped  to  govern  England, 
so  that  his  name  occurs  in  the  public  history  of 
the  time,  I  suppose  he  expected  England  to  do 
something  for  him,  in  return*    Harfey  got  his 
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share,  and  Bolingbroke  his  share ;  and  the  tag- 
ra^  and  bobtail  of  party,  we  know,  are  never 
withoat  their  share ; — now  where  is  the  mighty 
selfishness  of  Swift's  expecting  to? 

As  to  Swift's  position  in  society,  and  his 
mode  of  defending  himself  a^sunst  the  fools 
of  high  degree  who  presumed  upon  it — 

When  he  came  into  the  world,  observe,  the 
evil  of  his  position  was  instantaneously  felt  The 
"Irish  parson,"  the  ex-dependent  of  Temple — 
they  treated  him  every  wav  but  in  a  genuine  and 
manly  one.  They  flattered  him,  they  feared  him ; 
but  thev  looked  on  him  as  an  Aladdin,  about 
whom  the  best  thing  was  his  wonderful  lamp. 
They  liked  Aladdin  to  come  to  dinner,  and  bring 
his  lamp  a)ong  with  him,  you  know !  He  tells 
you  himself,  that  the  Lord-Treasurer  affected  to 
be  sulky  and  distant  one  day,  after  having  been 
friendly  the  last.  Swift  took  him  to  task  at 
once ;  and  told  him  that  he  must  not  treat  him 
like  a  boy.  He  had  had  enough  of  that  with 
Temple,  when  he  was  young  and  poor,  and  only 
beginning  to  feel  his  strength.  He  tells  us  so. 
He  had  to  make  that  all  clear  to  my  Lord-Trea- 
surer,— whose  ears  must  have  tingled  when  he 
found  himself  set  right  on  a  point  of  breeding. 
But  instances  are  not  few,  James  Bridges, 
Duke  of  Chandoe,  was  the  Dean's  friend,  it 
seems,  till  he  got  the  Dukedom ;  or,  as  the  Dean 
has  it  in  the  beginning  of  an  epigram  : 

James    Bridges    and    the  Dean  had   long  been 

firiends — 
James  is  beduked,  of  oouree  (heir  firiendahip  ends; 
And  sure  the  Dean  deserved  a  aharp  rebuke. 
From  knowing  James,  to  boast  he  knows  the  Duke  1 

Not  a  dunce  nor  a  fool  of  quality  but  thought 
he  had  the  right,  while  many  tried  to  exercise  it, 
of  playing  this  kind  of  trick  with  Swift.  The 
brusqueness  of  bis  manner  was  assumed,  as  a 
kind  of  protection  against  insoleifce  and  pert- 
ness ;  and,  whatever  else  may  be  said  of  it,  can 
be  explained  without  imputation  upon  his  heart. 
There  are  several  anecdotes  of  the  display  of 
what  we  may  call  the  Orson-element  in  the 
Dean : — as  that  of  Lady  Somebody,  who  declined 
to  sing  to  him  when  her  husband  asked  her, — 
when  *Swift  said,  *'  I  suppose  you  take  me  for 
one  of  your  hedge-parsons."  The  lady  cried. 
There  was  a  scene.  When  Swift  next  visited 
the  house,  he  said,  '*  Well,  madam,  are  you  as 
proud  and  ill-natured  as  you  were  last  time  I  saw 
you  r 

Here,  however,  are  problems  touched 
which  need  not  now  be  unfolded  further. 
Some  of  the  most  amuamg — perhaps,  also, 
the  most  useful— of  Mr.  Hannay's  passages, 
are  those  which  have  relation  more  or  less 
direct  to  living  manners  and  present  literaiy 
forms.  Li  the  article  on  Churchill,  who  is 
over-admired  and  over-praised  perhaps  by 
our  author,  we  have  a  paragraph  on  the 


class  of  literary  small  satirists — ^men  who 
hatch  sarcasm  and  live  by  jesting : — 

He  now  *'  made  hay,"  according  to  the  inva- 
riable practice;  charged  half-a-crown  —  instead 
of  the  shilling  which  he  had  charged  for  the 
Hosciad — for  his  productions ;  and  before  long  he 
became  a  man-aoout-town,  and  genius  by  pro- 
fession ;  lived  with  a  set  of  wits,  who  talked  sar- 
casm and  drank  Burgundy ;  and  assumed  a  hos- 
tile position  towards  the  big-wigs  of  the  world 
generally.  He  adopted,  in  those  years  of  triumph 
and  excitement,  that  kind  of  moral  opinion 
which  has  been  exemplified  in  Fielding's  Tom 
Jonesy  by  Charles  Surface,  and  partially  by  Ro- 
bert Bums, — the  doctrine,  namely,  that  if  you 
are  a  good-hearted  fellow  and  hate  humbug,  you 
may  set  the  respectable  moralities  at  defiance. 
This  school,  which  has  had,  in  every  age  lately, 
some  brilliant  disciples,  is  rebellious  and  radical 
in  opinion,  highflown  in  liberality  and  the  gen- 
erous qualities,  and— does  not  go  home  till  morn- 
ing. Its  "porch"  is  the  tavern  porch,  and  its 
"  garden"  is  Vauxhall :  and  though  it  has  a 
bc^is  of  truth  as  against  an  opposite  school,  it 
is  a  very  unsatisfactory  and  unprofitable  school, 
and  is  only  tolerable  as  a  stage  towards  higher 
theories  of  life. 

Mr.  Hannay  devotes  a  lecture  to  men  now 
living,  or  lately  living,  and  to  schools  of  satire 
now  flourishing.  This  is  perilous  ground.  Of 
the  living  he  says : — 

I  must  be  content  with  briefly  indicating  the 
writers  in  whose  works  the  satiric  spirit  now 
works.  There  is  Fonblanque,  a  satiric  reasoner ; 
Thackeray,  a  satiric  painter;  Dickens,  whose 
satire  is  embodied  in  a  huge  element  of  comic 
and  grotesque  fun,  and  human  enjoyment  of  life ; 
Landor  the  classic,  who  darts  beautiful  lightning 
when  not  more  amiably  employed ;  Disraeli,  the 
bitter  and  the  dignified,  who  browsed  in  his 
youth  on  Byron  and  Junius,  who  afiTects  Apollo 
when  he  sneers,  and  Pegasus  when  he  kicks; 
Aytoun,  whose  jolly  contempt  has  a  good-fellow- 
ish  air  about  it,  and  whose  rod  seems  odorous  of 
whiskey-toddy.  Of  Jerrold,  I  may  emphatically 
note,  that  he  has  real  satiric  genius,— spontane- 
ous, picturesque, — with  the  beauty  and  the  dead- 
liness  of  nightshade. 

Of  schools  he  can  speak  more  freely ;  and 
of  the  school  which  he  happily  designates 
the  "Simious"  he  speaks  very  freely.  He 
says: 

The  great  Satirists  of  whom  I  have  spoken,  I 
have  shown  to  be  for  the  most  part  kindly,  and 
good,  and  warm-hearted  men.  The  opposite 
view  of  the  matter  is  cant.  I  have  seen  a  MS. 
of  Blake  the  painter,  in  which,  speaking  of  some- 
body's praise  of  somebody  else,  he  says : 

Christ  used  the  Phsrisees  in  a  rouc^er  way. 
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He  adds*  '*  The  Proteus  Satire  is  beaotiful 
in  many  of  its  forms :  it  is  not  beautiful  when 
it  appears  m  the  form  of  an  ape."  He  then 
proceeds  to  depict  this  class  of  satirist  m  his 
sharpest  acid : — 

The  Bimions  satirist  is  distingnished  by  a  defi- 
ciency of  natural  reverence  mainly.  His  heart 
iff  hard  rather ;  his  feelings  blunt  and  doll.  He 
it  blind  to  every  thing  else  bot  the  satirical  as* 
pect  of  things ;  and  if  he  is  brilliant,  it  is  as  a 
cat's  back  is  when  rubbed — in  the  dark !  He  has 
generally  no  sentiment  or  respect  for  form,  and 
will  spare  nothing.  He  is  boni  sospicioos ;  and 
if  he  hears  the  world  admiring  any  thing,  forth- 
iKith  he  conclades  that  it  must  be  **  humbug.** 
He  has  no  regard  to  the  heaps  of  honor  gathered 
round  this  object  by  time,  and  the  afiection  of 
wise  men.  He  cries,  *'  Down  with  it !"  As  his 
kinsman,  when  looking  at  some  vase,  or  curious 
massive  specimen  of  gold,  sees  only  his  own 
image  in  it,  our  satirist  sees  the  ridiculous  only 
in  every  object,  and  forgets  that  the  more  clearly 
he  sees  it,  the  more  he  testifies  to  its  brightness. 
Or,  as  his  kinsman  breaks  a  cocoa-nut  only  to 
get  at  the  milk,  he  would  destroy  every  thing  only 
to  nourish  his  mean  nature.    He  pndes  himself 


on  his  commonest  qualities, — as  the  negroes  who 
rebelled  called  themselves  Marquises  of  Lemon- 
ade. He  would  tear  the  blossoms  off  a  rose- 
branch  to  make  it  a  stick  to  beat  his  betters  with. 
He  employs  his  gifts  in  ignoble  objects,  —  as 
you'  see  in  sweetmeat-shops  sugar  shaped  into 
dogs  and  pigs.  He  taints  his  mind  with  ecotism, 
as  if  a  man  should  spoil  the  sight  of  a  telescope 
by  clouding  it  with  his  breath.  He  overrates  the 
value  of  his  quickness  and  activity,  and  forgets 
that  (like  his  kinsman)  he  owes  his  triumphant 
power  of  swinging  in  high  places  to  the  fact  of 
his  prehensile  tail.  Of  course  he  has  no  enthu- 
siasm. What  he  loves  in  literature  is  not  litera- 
ture itself.  Jacob's  ladder  is  to  him  a  service- 
able thing  to  carry  a  hod  on.  If  you  profess 
any  other  belief,  you  are  a  **  humbug"  to  him  ; 
and  he  spatters  you  with  mu  to  prove  that  you 
are  naturally  dirty. 

Here  is  food  for  laughter  and  for  thought. 
After  such  a  passage,  it  will  hardly  be  sup- 
posed that  Mr.  Hannay  over-estimates  the 
bitter  jest  and  the  grotesque  caricature  as 
literary  elements.  He  has  no  mercy  on 
small  satirists  and  small  jokers. 


From   the   Boottith    Review 


JOHN   FOSTER .♦ 


Ih  a  humble  farm-house  in  the  parish  of 
Halifax,  hetween  Wainsgate  and  Hebden- 
bridge,  there  lived  a  worthy  couple  who 
sought,  by  devotmg  part  of  their  time  to  weav- 
ing, to  supplement  the  scanty  profits  of  their 
tijiy  farm.  Husband  and  wife  being  strong- 
minded  persons,  fond  of  books,  and  given  to 
deep  and  protracted  musing,  it  often  happened 
that  business  and  domestic  duties  had  to  ffive 
way  to  more  congenial  pursuits ;  hence  uiey 
were  noted  among  their  neighbors  more  for 
eccentricities  and  mental  superiority,  than  for 
success  in  surrounding  themselves  with  mate- 
rial comfort.  Th^  eldest  son,  John  Foster, 
was  bom  I7th  September,  17Y0.  In  him 
were  concentrated  the  peculiarities  of  both 
his  parents.    Thoughtful,  reserved,  taciturn. 


•  Th0  Life  and  Coft49p<mdmc€  of  John  Fotter. 
%  Tolf.    Jsokaon  and  Wslford,  London. 


he  shunned  the  companionship  of  boisterous 
boys  abroad,  while  he  had  no  suitable  juve- 
nile associates  at  home.  His  manners  and 
remarks  procured  for  him  the  appellation  of 
*'  old-fashioned ;"  and  he  soon  began  to  labor 
under  a  painful  sense  of  an  awkward  but  en- 
tire individuality.  His  constitutional  pensive- 
ness  made  him  recoil  from  human  beings  into 
a  cold  interior  retirement,  where  he  felt  as  if 
dissociated  from  the  whole  creation.  His  out- 
ward life  was  marked  by  a  timidity  which  he 
called  "  infinite  shyness ;"  but  his  inner  life 
was  full  of  restless  thought,  earnest  musings, 
romantic  plans,  vivid  associations ;  his  impe- 
rious imagination  hauntinff  him  with  its 
strange  creaitions,  so  as  to  fill  his  soul  with 
terrors.  Spectres,  and  skeletons,  and  scenes 
of  horror  were  conjured  up  to  meet  him  in 
the  dark,  so  that  the  time  of  goiiur  to  bed 
was  an  awful  period  of  each  day.    His  sensi- 
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Ulity  W68  easSiy  kindled  into  iniense  aotiviiv. 
Poetry,  natural  scenery,  and  even  single 
words,  would  waken  within  bim  powerful 
emotion.  When  **  very  young  mdeed/'  the 
word  hermit  was  enough  to  transport  him» 
like  the  witch's  broomstick,  to  the  solitary 
hut,  surrounded  by  shady  groves,  mossy 
rocks,  crystal  streams,  and  wardens  of  radish- 
es. In  matters  of  taste  he  preferred  the 
great  to  the  beautiful.  All  the  images  in  his 
intellectual  scene  required  to  be  colossal  if 
they  were  to  rouse  bun  to  high  enthusiasm. 
He  was  constantly  panting  after  that  which 
b  animated  into  heroics,  expanded  into  im- 
mensity, elevated  above  the  stars.  Great  he- 
roes, great  battles,  great  cimvulsions,  had  a 
mighty  fascination  over  him.  Still,  an  abhor- 
rence of  cruelty  was  among  his  earliest  habit- 
ual feelings.  He  *'  abhorred  spiders  for  kill- 
ing flies,  and  abominated  butchers ;"  though 
he  confesses  that  at  a  very  early  age  on  two 
occasions  his  curio^ty  led  him  to  a  slaughter- 
house. 

He  began  early  to  assist  his  parents  in 
weavmg,  and  till  his  fourteenth  year  worked 
at  spinning  wool  to  a  thread  by  the  hand- 
wheel.  For  the  next  three  years  he  worked 
at  the  loom.  With  a  soul  like  his,  fired  with 
romantic  aspirations,  no  wonder  he  took  little 
mterest  in  the  dreary  routine  of  his  monoto- 
nous handicraft.  His  work  was  so  indififerently 
performed  that  his  employer  was  continually 
resolving  to  take  no  more  of  it.  When  our 
young  awkward  lad  brought  his  piece  into 
the  "  takiog-in-room,'*  he  would  turn  his  head 
aside,  and  submit  with  unequivocal  repug- 
nance to  the  ordeal  of  inspection,  and  the 
complaints  that  followed.  Study  was  his  pas- 
sion. He  often  shut  himself  up  m  a  barn  for 
a  considerable  time,  and  then  came  out  and 
weaved  for  two  or  three  hours,  "  working  like 
a  horse"  to  make  up  lee- way.     Duriug  this 

Eeriod  all  the  education  he  received  was  at 
ome ;  but  there  he  was  taught  lessons  of 
piety  and  integrity  which  were  of  incalcula- 
ble value  in  forming  his  character  and  leading 
him  to  God.  For  three  years  he  studied  at 
Brearley  Hall  under  Dr.  Fawcett.  His  appli- 
cation was  intense,  his  progress  slow,  but  he 
mastered  all  he  took  in  hand.  "  Decision  of 
character"  was  then  his  habitual  characteris- 
tic He  formed,  pursued,  and  executed  his 
purpose  with  unwavering  perseverance.  In 
ms  conversation  and  sermons  he  constantly 
aimed  at  freshness  and  originality ;  and  al- 
though he  often  startled  and  perplexed  hb 
hearers,  yet  instances  occurred  even  then,  in 
which  his  discourses  made  an  iudelible  and  a 
saltttary  iknpresaon*  He  removed  to  the  Bap- 


tist coUe^  Bristol,  shortly  after  Robert  Hall 
had  demitted  the  office  of  .classical  tutor  in 
that  institution ;  and  remaining  only  for  one 
year,  he  quitted  the  seminary  without  any 
determinate  prospects  before  him. 

The  first  place  m  which  Mr.  Foster  re^ar- 
ly  engaged  as  a  preacher  was  Newcastle- on- 
Tyne.  The  congregation  was  small,  but  there 
were  a  few  intelligent  persons  there  who  could 
appreciate  the  merits  of  their  remarkable 
preacher.  Foster's  description  of  himself  and 
his  people  is  grraphic^  "  I  have  involuntarily 
caught  a  habit  of  looking  too  much  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  meeting.  'Tis  on  ac- 
count of  about  half-a-dozen  sensible  fellows 
who  sit  together  there.  I  cannot  keep  myself 
from  looking  at  them.  I  sometimes  almost 
forget  that  I  have  any  other  auditors.  They 
have  so  many  significant  looks,  pay  such  a 
particular  and  minute  attention,  and  so  instan* 
taneously  catch  any  thing  curious,  that  they 
become  a  kind  of  mirror  in  which  the  preacher 
may  see  himself.  Sometimes,  whether  you 
will  believe  it  or  not,  I  say  humorous  things. 
Some  of  these  men  instantly  perceive  it,  and 
smile ;  I,  observing,  am  almost  betrayed  into 
a  smile  myself."  This  did  not  last  long ;  and 
in  1793  we  find  him  in  Dublin.  "In  Ireland," 
he  says,  "I  preached  little  more  than  a  year, 
one  month  of  which  was  passed  most  delight- 
fully at  Cork.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  less 
interesting  than  the  Baptist  society  in  Dublin. 
The  congregation  was  very  small  when  I  com- 
menced, and  almost  nothing  when  I  volunta- 
rily closed.  A  dull  scene  it  was,  in  which  I 
preached  with  but  little  interest,  and  they 
neard  with  less."  By  means  of  books,  news- 
papers, solitary  rambles,  converse  with  a  few 
who  were  friends,  and  speculating  on  the  varie- 
ties of  a  metropolis,  his  mentol  machinery 
was  kept  fully  in  motion.  The  next  three 
years  were  spent  by  him  chiefly  in  the  north 
of  England ;  partly  in  business ;  "  oftener  in 
literature,  or  rather  its  environs  ;"  occasion- 
ally preaching,  and  projecting  plans  of  useful- 
ness which  hb  own  qmddities  or  the  opposi- 
tion of  others  rendered  abortive.  At  this  time 
his  political  opinions  were  decidedly  repub- 
lican andanti-uistocratic.  Though  he  "  never 
ceased  to  regard  royalty,  and  all  its  gaudy 
paraphernalia,  as  a  sad  satire  on  the  human 
race,  his  views  in  subsequent  years  were 
considerably  modified. 

In  llQl  Mr.  Foster  removed  to  Chichester, 
where  he  remained  about  two  years  and  a 
half,  applying  himself  with  much  assiduity 
to  his  mmisterial  duties.  But  here  again,  his 
recluse  habits,  his  peculiar  style,  and  his 
unsettled  views  of  divine  truth,  though  he 
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always  commanded  the  admiration  of  a  few, 
prevented  his  success.  His  mental,  moral, 
and  spiritaal  life  were,  however,  all  advancing 
under  a  process  of  severe  self-discipline.  His 
standard  was  high.  With  earnest  resolves  he 
panted  after  "perfection  as  it  shines  heaute- 
ons  as  heaven ;  and,  alas  !  as  remote.''  To  a 
friend  he  writes : — ^*  In  my  diction  I  am  sen- 
sible that  a  striking  defect  must  have  appeared 
in  most  of  the  extemporaneous  specimens 
yon  have  heard.  You  would  notice  a  great 
many  inert,  make- weight  pieces  of  expres- 
sion, to  supply  the  want  of  continuity  ;  many 
spiritless  terminations  of  a  sentence,  hang- 
ing to  the  period  like  a  withered  hand  to 
the  body;  a  deficiency  of  the  life-blood,  so 
to  call  it,  of  fervid  intelligence,  circulating 
vitality  to  the  last  extremities  of  expression, 
into  the  minutest  ramifications  of  phrase ;  a 
eertam  something  like  restive  unwillingness 
in  the  train  of  words  to  move  on,  producing  an 
efifect  rather  like  the  creak  of  unoiled  wheels ; 
and  a  want  of  what  I  again  name  the  liquid 
fux  of  expression,  varying,  swelling,  conceal- 
ing each  rugged  point  as  it  glides  freely  over, 
and  passing  gradually  away."  With  such  a 
military  discipline  of  thought  and  expression, 
such  powers  as  his  could  not  but  reach  a 
commandmg  eminence. 

That  a  mind  of  such  calibre  should  aspire 
to  the  responsibilities  of  authorship  seems 
only  natural.  Some  idea  of  this  kind  at  a  very 
early  period  possessed  him.  When  a  student 
at  Brearley  Hall,  he  had  a  great  aversion  to 
certain  forms  of  expression  then  much  in 
vogue,  and  declared  he  would  if  possible  ex- 
punge them  from  every  book  by  act  of  par- 
liament. He  often  said,  even  then,  '<We 
want  to  put  a  new  face  upon  things."  With 
this  view,  probably,  he  began  when  about 
twenty  years  of  age  to  write  down  his  thoughts 
on  nature,  passing  events,  human  character, 
morals,  religion,  or  any  topic  that  for  the  mo- 
ment interested  him.  These  he  formed  into 
a  series,  under  the  quaint  title  of  "A  Chi- 
nese Garden  of  Flowers  and  Weeds."  It 
contains  rich  mines  beneath,  while  the  fruits 
and  flowers  on  the  surface  are  rare  and  gor- 
geous. As  a  specimen  we  cannot  refrain  from 
riving  the  followmg  account  of  his  visit  to 
Thombury,  a  neat  country  town  about  eleven 
miles  from  Bristol,  beautifully  situated  near 
the  banks  of  the  Severn,  and  which  is  inse- 
parably connected  in  our  mind  both  with  Fos- 
ter and  his  much-prized  friend,  Bev.  Joseph 
Hughes  of  Battersea,  the  founder  and  secre- 
tary of  the  Britbh  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety : — 

*•  Went  to  Thombury  church,  in  order  to 


ascend  the  tower,  which  is  very  high.  Walked 
(Hughes  and  I)  about  awhile  in  the  church. 
Saw  one  or  two  ancient  monumental  inscrip- 
tions, and  looked  with  intense  disgust,  as  I  al- 
ways do,  at  the  stupid  exhibitions  of  coarsely 
executed  heraldry.  Ascended  the  tower.  Ob- 
served, both  in  the  staircase  of  the  tower  and 
on  the  leaden  roof  of  the  church,  the  initials 
of  the  names  of  visitants,  some  of  whom  must 
now  have  been  dead  a  century.  Reflections 
on  the  forbearance  of  time  in  not  obliterating 
these  memorials ;  en  the  persons  who  cut  or 
drew  these  rude  remarks,  their  motives  for 
doing  it,  their  present  state  in  some  other 
world ;  the  succession  of  events  and  lives 
since  these  marks  were  made,  <fec.  Waited 
a  good  while  before  we  could  open  the  small 
door  which  opens  from  the  top  of  the  stair- 
case to  the  platform  of  the  tower.  Amus- 
ing play  with  my  own  mind  on  the  moment- 
ary expectation  of  beholding  the  wide  beau- 
tiful view,  though  just  now  confined  in  a  nar- 
row darkish  position.  Difference  as  to  the 
state  of  the  mind,  as  to  its  perceptions,  b^ 
tween  having,  or  not  having,  a  little  stone  and 
mortar  close  around  one.  Came  on  the  top. 
llie  rooks,  jackdaws,  and  whatever  they  are 
that  frequent  this  kind  of  buildings,  flew 
away.  So  ere  long  we  hope  every  thing  that 
belongs  to  the  Established  Church,  at  the 
approach  of  dissenters,  will  be  off.  Admired 
the  extensive  view  ;  looked  down  on  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  castle  in  the  vicinity ;  frightful 
efiect  of  looking  directly  down  much  lessened 
by  the  structure  all  round  the  top,  of  turrets, 
high  parapet,  and  a  slight  projection  just  be- 
low the  edge.  Yet  felt  a  sensation ;  thought 
of  this  as  a  mode  of  execution  for  a  criminal  or 
a  martyr.  Endeavored  to  realize  the  state  of 
being  impelled  to  the  edge  and  lifted  over  it. 
Endeavored  to  imagine  the  state  of  a  person 
whose  dearest  friend  should  perhaps,  in  con- 
sequence of  some  unfortunate  movement  of 
his,  fall  off;  degree  and  nature  of  the  feeling 
that  would  effectually  prompt  him  to  throw 
himself  after ;  morality  of  the  act.  Qu.  Whe- 
ther either  of  us  have  a  friend  for  whom  we 
should  have  thus  much  feeling  ?  Probability, 
from  striking  instances,  that  many  moihm 
would  do  this  for  a  child.  Examined  the  de- 
caying stone- work ;  thought  again  of  the  lapse 
of  ages ;  appearance  of  sedate  indifference  to 
all  things,  which  these  ancient  structures  wear 
to  my  imagination.  Thickets  of  moss  on  the 
stone.  Noticed  with  surprise  a  species  of  ve- 
getation on  the  surface  of  several  plates  of 
iron.  Observed  with  an  emotion  of  pleasure 
the  soar  of  thunder  on  one  of  the  turrets. 
Sublime  and  enviable  office,  if  such  there  be, 
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of  the  an^ls  who  wield  the  thunder  and 
lightning.  Descended  from  the  place,  to  which 
we  shall  probahlj  ascend  no  more;  this 
partly  a  serious,  pensive  idea;  yet,  do  not 
care ;  what  is  the  place,  or  any  place,  to  us  ? 
We  shall  live  when  this  is  reduced  to  dust." 

Such  were  the  workings  of  his  master  spi- 
rit, wherever  he  went,  and  however  engaged. 
At  length,  however,  he  sat  down  m  nght 
good  earnest  to  literary  lahor  for  the  press. 
After  various  changes  we  find  him  in  1804 
settled  in  Frome,  described  by  him  as  ''  a 
large  and  surpassingly  uffly  town  m  Somerset- 
shire." Here  he  published  those  ''  Essays" 
by  which  he  attained  his  just  celebrity 
throughout  the  literary  world.  He  considered 
himself  slow,  "  beyond  all  comparison  slow," 
even  when  he  made  his  utmost  effort,  in  the 
business  of  composition ;  and  much  time  and 
toil  it  cost  him  to  write  any  given  part  of  the 
two  small  volumes  that  firet  appeared.  But 
his  success  was  complete.  In  four  months  a 
second  edition  was  called  for.  He  set  himself 
carefally  to  revise  and  correct ;  and  this  was 
almost  as  great  a  labor  as  the  writing  at  first 
He  speaks  of  himself  as  excessively  busy 
''Mendinff  and  botching  up  bad  sentences, 
paragraphs,  and  pages.  That  book  that  I  pub- 
lished had  at  least  five  thousand  faults ;  and 
two  or  three  thousand  I  have  felt  it  necessary 
to  try  and  mend."  Needless  words,  and  some 
that  were  too  fine,  were  sent  about  their  busi- 
nesa ;  long  sentences  were  made  shorter;  im- 
perfect arguments  were  made  complete ;  the 
connection  of  thought  was  made  more  close 
and  clear ;  the  pages  had  more  thought,  and 
somewhat  less  show  imparted  to  them ;  but 
none  can  guess  at  the  labor  thus  expended, 
without  comparing,  as  we  have  done,  the  first 
with  the  subsequent  editions. 

Among  the  host  of  reviews  that  did  homage 
to  these  essays,  that  of  Robert  Hall — "  cla- 
rum  et  memorabile  nomen  I" — stands  conspi- 
cuous. In  the  pages  of  the  Eeleetie,  the 
names  of  Hall  and  Foster — "  par  nobile  fra- 
trum" — first  came  before  the  public  in  con- 
junction, equally  to  the  renown  of  both.  Hall 
mtroduces  Foster  as  a  '<  writer  who,  to  a  vein 
of  profound  and  original  thought,  together 
with  just  views  of  reugion  and  morals,  joins 
the  talent  of  recommending  his  ideas  by  the 
graces  of  imagination  and  the  powers  of  elo- 
quence." "  In  an  age  of  mediocrity,  when 
the  writing  of  books  has  become  almost  a 
mechanical  art,  and  a  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  best  models  has  diffused  taste  and 
diminished  genius,  it  is  impossible  to  peruse 
an  author  who  displays  so  great  original  pow- 
ers without  a  degree  of  surprise.    We  are 


ready  to  inquire  by  what  peculiar  felicity  he 
was  enabled  to  desert  the  trammels  of  custom, 
to  break  the  spell  by  which  others  feel  them- 
selves bound,  and  to  maintain  a  career  so  per- 
fectly uncontrolled  and  mdependent.  A  cast 
of  thought  original  and  sublime,  an  unlimited 
command  of  language,  a  style  varied,  vigor- 
ous, and  bold,  are  some  of  the  distinguishing 
features  of  these  very  singular  essays."  This 
inimitable  critique,  as  discriminating  as  lauda- 
tory, was  properly  appreciated  by  Foster.  "I 
have  read  this  critique  on  J.  F.  It  has  an  odd 
effect  to  see  a  name  one  is  so  familiar  with, 
connected  with  public  notices,  praises,  <!^c." 
He  adds,  "  I  have  here  an  occasion  of  verify- 
ing that  vanity  is  not  the  predominant  vice  of 
my  mind.  These  praises  give  me  but  very 
little  elation,  nor  would  they  if  they  had  been 
less  qualified  with  accompanying  censure  than 
they  are."  In  1806  a  third  edition  was  pub- 
lished, but  with  very  few  alterations.  "  I  have 
no  idea,"  he  says,  '^of  making  any  further 
alterations  or  additions,  in  case  another  edi- 
tion should  ever  be  wanted.  The  third  may 
therefore  be  considered  as  correct  and  perfect 
as  I  am  able  to  make  it."  He  now  became  a 
regular  contributor  to  the  Eclectic  Beview; 
and  so  fully  was  he  occupied  in  this  depart- 
ment of  literary  labor,  that  upwards  of  thir- 
teen years  elapsed  ere  he  again  appeared 
before  the  public  in  his  own  name. 

A  morbia  state  of  the  thyroid  gland,  greatly 
aggravated  by  speaking  in  public,  compelled 
him  to  resign  his  ministerial  charge  in  1806. 
He  applied  himself,  however,  with  great  assi- 
duity to  his  literary  engagements,  and  during 
the  following  year  contnbuted  thirteen  arti- 
cles to  the  Eclectic.  He  was  now  entirelv 
dependent  on  his  literary  exertions  ;  but,  ^*  af- 
ter long,  long  waiting,"  he  was  united  to  *'  the 
dear  and  inestimable  friend"  to  whom  his 
essays  were  addressed.  Two  months  before 
his  marriage  he  writes,  '*  It  would  be  a  fool- 
ish stoicism  if  I  did  not  meet  the  snowdrops 
and  other  signs  and  approaches  of  this  spring 
with  a  degree  of  interest  which  has  never 
accompanied  any  former  vernal  equinox."  He 
removed  to  Bourton-on-the-water ;  and  in 
January,  1810,  his  domestic  life,  so  happy  in 
its  chief  relationship,  was  rendered  addition- 
ally so  by  the  birth  of  a  son.  In  acknow- 
ledging the  congratulations  of  a  friend,  he 
writes  m  the  following  wise  and  playful  man- 
ner : — '*  If  the  fellow  turns  out  pood,  1  shall 
not  so  much  mind  about  his  being  extra  cle- 
ver. It  is  goodness  that  the  worid  is  wretched 
for  wanting ;  and  if  all  were  good,  none  would 
need  to  be  able.  I  am  willing  to  hope  that 
by  the  time  ha  comes  to  be  a  man,  if  that 
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shoald  ever  be,  iha  world  w31  be  a  liUle  bet- 
ter than  it  is  at  present,  and  will  have  made 
a  perceptible  aavaoce  towards  that  state  in 
which  talents  will  be  little  wanted.  It  is,  at 
the  same  time,  needless  to  say,  that  it  would 
be  gratifying  that  a  son  should  have  some 
qualifications  for  being  an  affent  in  the  happy 
process.  Physically,  the  chap  is  deemed,  I 
understand,  as  promising  as  his  neighbors. 
.  .  .  The  young  fellow  has  not  yet  been 
thought  worth  calling  by  any  name.  My  sis- 
tersrin-law  do  not  approve  of  either  Adam  or 
Cain,  and  one  does  not  like  to  expose  one's 
self  to  a  veto  a  third  time.  If  he  is  lucky 
enough  to  ^et  any  name  at  last,  I  should  not 
wonder  if  it  were  to  be,  according  to  your 
injunction,  John.*'  He  remained  at  Bourton 
nearly  eicht  years.  He  had  all  manner  of 
books  and  abundant  leisure  at  command  ;  and 
spent  nearly  all  his  time  at  work  in  what  he 
called  his  **  long  garret.*'  Towards  the  close 
of  1817,  Mr.  Foster  left  Bourton,  and  became 
a  second  time  a  resident  and  stated  preacher 
at  Downend,  four  miles  from  Bristol. 

Here  his  congregation  was  composed  of  the 
most  opposite  materials.  Some  were  highly 
intellectual  and  cultivated,  others  perfectly 
rustic  and  illiterate ;  what  seemed  requisite 
for  the  one  part,  could  be  of  little  or  no  use 
to  the  other.  He  accepted  the  invitation  to 
this  place  chiefly  to  try  the  experiment  how 
he  could  adapt  his  discourses  to  such  rustics 
— trying  to  combine  perfect  simplicity  with 
novelty  and  originality.  The  attempt  utterly 
failed;  in  six  months  this  was  so  signally 
evident  that  be  relinquished  the  situation. 
We  well  remember  hearing  Foster  preach  in 
this  chapel  some  years  later.  His  text  was, 
<<That  ye  be  not  slothful,  but  followers  of 
them  who  through  faith  and  patience  inherit 
the  prombes."  The  sermon  was  one  of  his 
happy  efforts  —  clear,  ingenious,  striking, 
original,  close  to  the  conscience  and  the  heart 
Some  wei-e  deeply  moved,  and  the  impression 
on  our  mmd  remains  vivid  to  this  day.  But 
in  the  midst  of  his  address  he  paused,  and, 
pomting  to  the  centre  of  the  congregation, 
said,  "rll  thank  you  to  waken  that  person 
who  is  making  so  much  noise  there.  No 
wonder  he  gave  up  preaching  to  such  a  peo- 
ple, though  some  among  them  to  the  last  con- 
tinued his  attached  friends.  While  remain- 
ing at  Downend,  he  published  his  ''  Discourse 
of  Missions,"  and  his  essay  on  '^  The  Evils 
of  Popular  Ignorance." 

.  In  revising  his  essay  on  Popular  Ignorance 
for  a  second  edition,  published  in  1821,  he 
labored  with  persevering  pains-taking  to 
make  it  as  perfect  as  was  within  the  compass 


of  his  ability.  He  did  not  rwSi  into  print 
with  slipshod  style,  and  jejune  platitudes* 
He  never  made  the  inspiration  of  genius  an 
excuse  for  indolence.  His  example  affords 
another  illustrious  proof  that  without  pa- 
tient toil  nothing  great,  nothing  preeminent 
can  ever  be  accomplished.  "  My  principle 
of  proceeding  was  to  treat  no  page,  sen- 
tence, or  word,  with  the  smallest  ceremony, 
but  to  hack,  split,  twist,  prune,  pull  up  by 
the  roots,  or  practise  any  other  severity  on 
whatever  I  did  not  like.  The  consequence 
has  been  alterations  to  the  amount  very 
likely  of  several  thousands."  *'  It  is  a  sweet 
luxury  this  book-making;  for  I  daresay  I 
could  point  out  scores  of  sentences  each  one 
of  which  has  cost  me  several  hours  of  the 
utmost  exertion  of  my  mind  to  put  it  in  the 
state  in  which  it  now  stands,  after  putting  it 
in  several  other  forms,  to  each  one  of  which 
I  saw  some  precise  objection,  which  I  could 
at  the  time  have  verv  distinctly  assigned." 
Is  it  thus  that  our  prolific  writers  nowadays 
strive  with  rigorous  discipline  to  excel  tlmt 
they  may  instruct  ? 

Towsrds  the  end  of  1821,  Foster  removed 
his  residence  from  Downend  to  Stapleton,  a 
village  within  three  miles  of  Bristol,  and 
here  he  remained  till  his  great  change  came. 

In  Bristol  he  was  justly  appreciated  by  a 
large  circle  of  intimate  and  intelligent  friends. 
At  their  request  he  consented,  in  1822,  to 
deliver  a  lecture  once  a  fortnight  in  Broad- 
mead  Chapel.  His  auditory  on  these  occa- 
sions was  never  large,  but  was  composed  of 
the  iliU  of  the  various  religious  communities 
in  Bristol  and  its  vicinity.  Knowing  that  he 
had  a  class  of  hearers  who  felt  no  ordinary 
interest  in  his  extraordinary  ministrations,  hu 
range  of  subjects  was  wider,  and  his  mode 
of  address  more  elaborate  and  ornate,  than 
is  usual  in  the  pulpit  ''As  to  the  studious 
part  of  the  concern,"  he  says,  "  this  one  dis- 
course a  fortnight  costs  me  as  much  labor 
perhaps  as  it  is  usual  to  bestow  on  the  five  or 
six  sermons  exacted  in  the  fortnight  of  a 
preacher's  life."  To  many  of  these  week- 
day lectures  it  was  our  privilege  to  listen. 
How  fitted  they  were  to  interest  and  instruct 
a  select  audience,  must  be  apparent  to  all 
who  peruse  that  portion  of  them  committed 
to  the  press  after  kis  decease.  But  wh^ 
Robert  Hall  settled  in  Bristol,  the  Broad- 
mead  lectures  were  brought  to  a  close.  "  Now 
that  Jupiter  is  come,"  he  said,  "  1  can  try  it 
no  more." 

About  thi6  time  Foster  wrote  Us  Intro- 
duction to  Doddridge's  Bise  and  Progress  of 
Religion ;  an  essay,  in  point  of  direct  religious 
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utiliiy,  the  most  valuable  of  all  his  works. 
Collins  had  reprinted  Doddridge's  book»  and 
the  whole  large  edition  lay  as  dead  stock  in 
his  warehouse  for  two  years»  waiting  Foster's 
fulfilment  of  his  promise :  bad  health  and 
his  "  horror  of  composition"  were  the  cause 
or  excuse  fo^  his  procrastination.  *'  My  mas- 
ter from  Glasgow  was  here  a  few  days  since, 
and  seemed  to  be  content  to  put  the  cudgel 
in  the  comer,  on  finding  that  the  thing  was 
bona  fide  almost  done.  To  think  how  much 
ado,  of  talking,  fretting,  pacing  the  room 
morning  and  iMght,  pleading  excuse  from 
preachmg  and  vbiUng,  setting  aside  of  plans 
for  South  Wales,  &c.,  <fec.,  and  all  for  what? 
— a  preface  to  Doddridge's  Rise  and  Pro- 
gress 1"  His  pains  in  elaborating  and  fioish- 
mg  this  composition  were  most  successful ; 
it  will  remain  a  fittmg  monument  of  bis  sin- 
cere piety  and  his  singular  mental  power. 

When  Robert  Hall  returned  to  Bristol  to 
spend  his  last  years  in  the  scene  of  his  early 
ministry,  none  more  rejoiced  in  this  event 
than  John  Foster.  The  Rev.  W.  Anderson^ 
who  became  classical  and  mathematical  tutor 
in  Bristol  College  in  1825,  was  also  a  great 
accession  to  his  social  enjoyment.  A  more 
excitinff  intellectual  treat  could  scarcely  be 
desired  than  to  meet  these  three  in  hard, 
downright*  vigorous  talk.  None  knew  bet- 
ter how  to  "  work  a  conversation."  Foster 
writes  to  a  friend  : — "  He  is  a  vastly  acute 
and  doggedljT  intellectual  fellow,  that  Ander- 
son, and  is  mtrepid  enough  not  to  have  the 
slightest  fear  of  the  great  man.  /  stand 
greatly  in  awe  of  him,  but  shall  sometimes 
venture  within  reach  of  his  talons,  which 
are  certainly  of  the  royal  tiger  kind*"  Fos- 
ter regularly  attended  Hall^  ministry  every 
Sabbath  evening,  when  not  himself  occupied 
in  preaching,  and  found  it,  "  whatever  it  be 
in  point  of  religious  profit,  a  high  intellectual 
luxury."  They  were  often  in  each  other's 
company,  each  having  for  each  a  profound 
and  cordial  admiration.  Hall  was  fond  of 
society  as  a  soothing  relaxation ;  Foster,  as  a 
means  of  mental  excitement ;  and  Anderson, 
with  both,  as  a  conversational  associate,  was 
<*your  man  all  round,**  All  three  were 
deeply  interested  in  Bristol  College,  their 
Alma  Mater.  The  students  were  therefore 
often  mvited  to  be  present  when  these  intel- 
lectual gladiators  entered  the  arena.  The 
memory  of  these  scenes  of  many  a  '*  long, 
stout  evening's  talk,"  in  which  was  duly  inter- 
mingled the  "animated  No,"  will  be  che- 
rished to  our  latest  day.  We  recollect  once 
meeting  Foster  at  Mr.  Hall's.  A  large  partj 
was  present,  and  the  two  great  men^  the  pn- 


mary  attraction  of  the  emaiag,  were  in  high 
spirits.  In  the  course  oi  conversatiim.  Hall 
was  maintaining  with  great  earnestness  that 
he  had  no  memory,  that  he  could  "  remember 
nothing  in  past  time  " — ^illustrating  hb  hyper- 
bole with  great  beauty  and  jdausibility.  A 
lady  present  expressed  her  surprise ;  and, 
as  a  proof  that  Mr*  Hall  had  a  tolerably  good 
memory,  mentioned  that  she  had  heard  him 

g reach  many  years  ago,  and  she  had  recently 
card  him  preach  the  very  same  sermon. 
Mr.  Hall  first  admitted  the  fiact,  but  denied 
the  inference.  When  a  particular  topic  pre- 
sents itself  to  the  mind,  it  brings  with  it  its 
train  of  thought,  mode  of  illustration,  and 
even  the  very  words  in  which  it  is  clothed ; 
so  that,  though  the  sermons  might  be  the 
same,  it  did  not  prove,  he  maintained,  that  he 
had  any  memory.  He  then  left  this  ground, 
and  insisted  that  the  sermons  were  not  the 
same ;  he  knew  they  were  not  the  same,  and 
could  not  be  so.  Mr.  Foster  was  sitting 
opposite  listening  to  the  discussion.  At  length 
he  said,  '^  Mr.  Hall,  you  know,  do  you,  t£ai 
the  sermons  were  not  the  same  ?"  *'  Yes, 
Sir,"  was  the  reply;  "they  were  not  the 
same;  I  know  they  were  not."  **And,  Mr. 
Hall,  you  have  no  memory  T  he  slowly  and 
firmly  retorted.  At  a  glance  the  "  eloquent 
orator"  saw  where  he  was.  His  cheek 
flushed,  his  eye  flashed,  and  his  lips  poured 
forth  a  torrent  of  burning  declamation.  Fos- 
ter sat  imperturbed  till  the  volcano  was  quiet ; 
then  dryly  said,  '<  You  know,  Mr.  Hall,  that 
the  sermons  were  not  the  same." 

On  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Hall's  decease,  in 
1831,  no  one  felt  the  irreparable  loss  more 
than  Mr.  Foster.  He  had  a  sense  "  of  pri- 
vation partaking  of  desolateness."  ''As  a 
preacher,  his  like  or  equal  will  come  no  more." 
"  The  chasm  he  has  left  can  never  be  filled." 
Foster  was  asked  to  preach  Hall's  funeral 
sermon;  but,  being  under  medical  interdict 
at  the  time  from  all  public  speaking,  he 
declined.  He  paid,  however,  a  worthy  tri- 
bute to  Hall's  memory,  in  his  "  Observations 
on  Mr.  Hall's  Character  as  a  Preacher." 

It  was  now  with  Foster  the  autumn  of  life. 
The  *^  sere  and  the  yellow  leaf,"  and  the  rapid 
loss  of  coevals  and  friends,  made  him  see  and 
feel  that  the  allotment  of  Ids  earthly  journej 
was  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close.  He  lost  his 
only  son,  a  most  promising  youth,  in  1826. 
Mrs.  Foster  died  in  1832.  He  was  absent  at 
the  time  of  her  death,  and  felt  the  stroke 
keenly,  **  It  excites  a  pensive  emotion,"  he 
writes  at  the  time,  **  to  take  back,  just  now» 
some  small  things  wUch  I  left  in  her  keep- 
ing when  I  set  off  for  Cheltenham ;  and  stul 
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more  so,  to  receive  back  unopened  two  letters 
which  I  wrote  to  her,  of  a  consolatory  nature, 
within  the  last  three  days  that  I  was  at  Sta- 

Eleton,  both  of  which  arrived  here  after  she 
ad  departed,  but,  therefore,  ceased  to  need 
human  sympathy  and  consolation.  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  shall  ever  open  them."  In  1838, 
his  most  valued  friend,  Anderson,  was  com- 
mitted to  the  grave.  His  old  and  excellent 
friend,  Hughes,  followed  soon  after.  To  a 
friend  he  wrote  about  this  time, — "  Do  you 
both  fairly  and  fully  take  to  it  that  you  are 
old  people ?  /can  now  and  then,  in  parti- 
cular circumstances,  detect  myself  in  a  cer- 
tain sort  of  reluctance  to  recognize  that  as  to 
myself.  I  dare  not  assert  that  the  most  mu- 
sical notes  that  I  could  hear  would  be  '  Old 
Foster/  a  designation  which,  though  I  may 
not  happen  to  hear  it,  I  daresay  slides  into 
the  colloquial  speech  of  those  who  have  to 
make  reference  to  me,  notwithstanding  there 
being  no  younger  male  branch  of  my  family 
to  make  such  epithet  necessary  for  distinc- 
tion." His  last  literaiT  effort  was  an  article 
on  Polack's  **  New  Ze^and,"  which  appeared 
in  the  Eclectic  Beview  for  July,  1839. 

In  December,  1841,  he  was  attacked  with 
bronchitis — **  a  visitation,"  he  says,  "  which 
came  as  a  very  strange  one  to  a  man  who 
had  not,  for  fiftv  years,  been  confined  to  bed 
a  single  day.  About  the  beginning  of 
1843,  he  had  several  attacks  of  indisposition 
which  confined  him  to  his  house  for  weeks ; 
still  he  manifested  a  deep  interest  m  public 
affairs,  especially  in  the  vexata  qucBstio  of 
national  education.  His  last  appearance,  on 
any  public  occasion,  was  at  the  annual  ex- 
amination of  Bristol  College  in  June.  In 
September  he  took  to  his  room,  which  he 
never  again  left.  On  the  Sabbath  previous 
to  his  death,  while  a  friend  was  reading  to 
him  one  of  Doddridge's  Sermons,  be  fell 
asleep ;  on  awaking  be  said,  in  a  tone  very  ex- 
pressive of  grateful  feeling,  *<  'Tis  a  thankless 
office  to  read  to  sleepy  people."  About  six 
o'clock  on  Sabbath  morning,  October  15th, 
1843,  an  old  faithful  domestic  entered  his 
room,  and  found  his  spirit  gone.  His  arms  were 
extended,  and  his  countenance  was  tranquil, 
as  if  in  sweet  repose.  He  had  expired  but  a  lit- 
tle time  previously;  only  his  forehead  was  cold. 

Such  was  the  career  of  John  Foster.  He 
has  told  his  own  tale,  as  much  as  was  pos- 
sible in  our  limited  space.  This  we  pre- 
ferred, as  more  interesting  and  instructive  to 
oar  readers,  than  a  jaunty  critique  on  his 
genius  and  writings.  His  countenance  was 
strongly  indicative  of  his  mental  idiosyn- 


crasy; thoughtful,  penetrating,  pensive;  un- 
mistakable traces  of  wit  and  sarcasm;  all 
radiated  -with  benevolence.  His  keen  eye 
glanced  over  his  spectacles  charged  with 
thought;  his  phrenological  developments, 
with  their  shaggy  covering.  Hall  used  to 
designate  a  ^^ountain  enveloped  in  a  cloud." 
His  address  was  natural  and  easy ;  his  words 
idiomatic  and  simple ;  hb  tone  of  voice  deep 
and  muffled ;  no  facile  flow  of  easy  thoughts, 
dressed  in  polished  diction,  and  graced  with 
the  delieiasoi  voice  and  gesture ;  with  homely 
phrases,  and  simple  tones,  and  struggling 
utterance,  he  brought  out  sublime  concep- 
tions, made  graphic,  but  not  gaudy  or  gilded, 
by  his  apt  figures  and  boundless  fund  of 
suggestive  associations.  In  his  dress  he 
was  plain  almost  to  a  fault.  He  had  a 
strong  dislike  to  the  *' cleric  habit,"  and 
often  preached  in  **  colored  clothes."  We 
rememoer  on  one  occasion,  when  returning 
from  a  public  meeting  where  a  paper  of  his 
had  been  read  to  the  assembly,  and  excited 
universal  admiration,  meeting  him  in  the 
crowded  thoroughfare  of  the  city,  carrying 
a  large  parcel,  and  so  habited,  that  a  stran- 
ger might  have  taken  him  for  a  common 
porter.  Any  thing  like  finery  m  dress  he 
could  not  endure.  A  young  spark  aping 
the  "  exquisite"  could  not  be  long  at  ease 
in  his  presence ;  and  our  fair  sisterhood  were 
sometimes  shocked  at  hearing  gentle  hints 
at  ^'  ambulating  blocks  for  millinery ;"  still, 
modesty,  simphcity,  and  sincerity  he  always 
treated  with  respect  and  inspired  with  con- 
fidence. 

To  the  end  of  his  days  he  had  an  intense 
sympathy  with  nature.  He  took  great  de- 
light in  flowers,  especially  the  more  deli- 
cate, retiring,  and  minute.  He  watched  for 
the  first  appearance  of  the  snowdrop,  the 
crocus,  and  the  primrose.  He  seldom  gath- 
ered flowers,  disliking  to  occasion  their  pre- 
mature decay.  Colors  of  all  kinds  were  his 
delight;  whether  delicate,  or  dazzling,  or 
sombre,  they  had  over  him  a  kind  of  fasci- 
nation. He  had  great  susceptibility  of  ^*  skj 
influences;"  dreary  weather  weakened  m& 
faculties  and  depressed  his  spirits.  He  had^ 
technically  speaking,  no  ear  for  music,  but 
was  passionately  fond  of  grave,  solemn, 
mournful  melody.  Music  had  a  mighty 
power  over  him,  inspiring  almost  every  de- 
scription of  sentiment.  He  preferred  instru- 
mental to  vocal  music ;  the  organ  was  his 
favorite  instrument. 

Of  books  he  was  omnivorous.  He  pur- 
chased them  with  lavish  profusion,  the  most 
expensive  editions,  the  finest  works  in  grar 
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phical  art,  and  had  them  bound  in  the  most 
coetly  manner.  It  was  not  for  vanity  or 
ostentation,  or  a  passion  for  making  a  library, 
but  merely  the  attraction  of  one  fine  or  va- 
luable book  after  another,  whidi  he  could 
not  resist.  Old  Conscience,  he  tells  us,  often 
remonstrated ;  and  his  blood  boiled  ten  times 
a  day  when  he  thought  of  the  money  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  costly  piles  and  ranges  of 
his  study.  Seeing,  one  day,  some  volumes 
arranged  so  as  to  exhibit  their  exterior  to 
the  greatest  advantage,  he  said,  ''I'd  put 
those  books  elsewhere;  Tve  a  proud  mo- 
desty that  disdains  show." 

Show  in  Foster's  study  must  appear  to  all 
who  ever  knew  that  sanctum  as  a  perfect 
solecism.  He  called  it  his  <*den,"  and  a 
very  rare  occurrence  it  was  for  any  one  to 
get  a  glimpse  into  the  interior.  Once,  as  a 
great  favor,  Foster  yielded  to  the  solicitation 
of  a  curious  literary  acquaintance  to  have  a 
look  of  inspection  into  his  den,  of  which,  he 
told  Foster,  he  had  heard  frightful  reports, 
made  on  surmise.  The  result  we  give  in 
Foster's  own  words:  "Though  I  assured 
him,  in  the  way  of  preparation,  that  they 
could  not,  though  made  on  conjecture,  with- 
out actual  knowledge,  have  exceeded  the 
truth,  he  apeared  faurly  taken  aback  at  the 
spectacle,  and  muttered,  'This  is  chaos  in- 
deed r  " 

His  conversational  powers  were  of  the 
first  order.  Speaking  of  Robert  Hall  and 
Coleridge,  Foster  observed,  "Hall  com- 
mands words  like  an  emperor;    Coleridge 


like  a  magician."  This  latter  description 
was  not  inapplicable  to  himself.  The  pow- 
ers of  Colendge  were  probably  more  impos- 
ing than  his  own.  That  genius  often  soared 
so  high,  and  invested  himself  with  such 
brilliant  clouds,  that  he  became  unintelli- 
gible to  his  hearers,  if  not  to  himself.  Not 
so  with  Foster.  He  never  lost  himself  in, 
or  amazed  his  associates,  with  "  subtlety  at- 
tenuated into  inanity."  With  a  mind  of 
such  originality  and  opulence  as  his,  he  could 
have  discoursed  "eloquent  nonsense,"  and 
made  the  weak  wonder  and  stare.  He  was 
too  much  of  a  man  and  a  Christian  to  stoop 
to  such  folly.  In  mixed  company  he  was 
not  forward  to  talk ;  but  when  in  congenial 
society,  as  with  a  magician's  wand,  he  could 
summon,  from  all  points  of  the  compass,  the 
most  profound  thoughts,  in  the  happiest  and 
rarest  combinations,  illumined  and  adorned 
with  the  richest  and  most  appropriate  im- 
agery. In  his  best  days  conversation  was 
to  him  a  kind  of  college  exercise,  by  which  he 
trained  his  own  mind,  and  disciplined  his 
companions.  At  replurtee  he  was  never  at  a 
loss.  He  once  called  the  world  ''an  un- 
tamed and  untamable  animal;"  being  re- 
minded that  he  was  a  part  of  it,  he  rejoined, 
*'  Yes,  Sir,  a  hair  upon  a  tail."  To  a  per- 
son who  was  praising  somewhat  fulsomely 
the  piety  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  he 
replied  gravely,  with  a  signiBcant  glance, 
"  Yes,  Sir,  a  very  good  man — very  devout : 
no  doubt  he  said  grace  before  he  swallowed 
Poland .»" 


From   the    North    British   Beview. 


PAST  AND  PRESENT  POLITICAL  MORALITY  OF  BRITISH  STATESMEN* 


Pbobably  few  great  philosophic  states- 
men— few  men,  that  is,  who  had  acted  inti- 
mately in  public  affairs  as  well  as  contem- 
plated them  from  the  closet— ever  quitted 
the  stage  without  a  feeling  of  profoimd  dis- 


*  1.  JSittory  of  England, from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht 
to  the  Peace  of  Vereailles.  By  Low)  Mahon.  7 
Vol&  London,  lS54b 

2.  Memoire  of  George  Bubb  IMdington,  Lon- 
don, nsfi. 


couragement.  Whether  successful  or  unsuc- 
cessful, as  the  world  would  deem  them,  a 
sense  of  sadness  and  disappointment  seems  to 
prevail  over  every  other  sentiment.  They 
have  attamed  so  iew  of  their  objects, — they 

8.  Memoire  of  the  Court  and  Oabinete  of  George 
III,,  from  original  Family  JDocumente,  By  the 
Dnxs  or  Bugkinohail    2  vole.    London,  1858. 

4*  Eietory  of  Party,  By  Gsobos  Wdtoboti 
OooK,    London,  1886, 
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have  fallen  so  far  short  of  their  ideal, — they  | 
have  seen  so  much  more  than  ordinary  men 
of  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  nations,  and 
of  the  vices  and  meanness  of  public  men. 
The  work  to  be  accomplished  is  so  great,  and 
the  workmen  are  so  weak  and  so  unworthy, 
— ^the  roads  are  so  many,  and  the  finger-posts 
BO  few.  Not  many  Englishmen  governed  so 
lonff  or  so  successfully  as  Sir  Robert  Peel,  or 
set  m  such  a  halo  of  blessings  and  esteem ; 
yet  shortly  before  his  death,  be  confessed  that 
what  he  bad  seen  and  heard  in  pubHo  life  had 
left  upon  his  mind  a  prevalent  impression  of 
gloom  and  grief.  Who  ever  succeeded  so 
splendidly  as  Washington  ?  Who  ever  en- 
joyed to  such  a  degree,  and  to  the  end,  the 
confidence  and  gratitude  of  his  country? 
"  Yet,"  says  Guizot,  "  towards  the  close  of 
his  life,  in  the  sweet  and  dignified  retirement 
of  Mount  Yemon,  something  of  lassitude  and 
sadness  hung  about  the  mind  of  a  man  so 
serenely  great, — a  feeling,  indeed,  most  natu- 
ral at  the  temunation  of  a  long  life  spent  in 
men's  concerns.  Power  is  a  heavy  burden, 
and  mankind  a  hard  taskmaster  to  him  who 
struggles  virtuously  agamst  their  passions  and 
their  errors.  Success  itself  cannot  wipe  out 
the  sorrowful  impressions  which  originate  in 
the  conflict,  and  the  weariness  contracted  on 
the  scene  of  action  is  prolonged  even  in  the 
bosom  of  repose."* 

"  Mirabeau,  Bamave,  Napol6on,  La  Fay- 
ette, morts  dans  leur  lit  ou  sur  I'^chafaud, 
dans  la  patrie,  ou  dans  Texil,  k  des  jour  trds 
tioign^s  et  trds  divers,  sont  tons  morts  avec 
un  m6me  sentiment,  un  sentiment  profondd- 
menl  triste.  Us  out  vu  leurs  esp^rances  di- 
gues, leurs  OBUvres  d^truites.  lis  ont  dout6 
du  succds  de  leur  cause  et  de  Tavenir.  Le 
roi  Louiii  Philippe  a  r6gn6  plus  de  dix-sept  ans. 
J'ai  eu  rhonneur  d'etre  plus  de  onze  ans  son 
ministre.  Si  domain  Dieu  nous  appelait  a  lui, 
quitterions-nous  cette  terre  bien  tranquiUes 
sur  le  sort  de  notre  patrie  ?"f 

With  these  passages  fresh  in  our  recollec- 
tion, we  recently  ventured,  at  the  close  of 
some  long  conversations  with  a  reUred  philo- 
sopher and  statesman,  who,  for  many  years, 
was  the  first  mmister  of  a^reat  kingdom,  to 
ask  him  the  following  question  : — ''  You  have 
lived  through  some  of  the  most  interestiog 
and  troubled  times  of  human  history  ;  you 
have  studied  men  contemplatively,  as  well  as 
acted  with  them  and  governed  them;  you 
have  long  had  the  fate  of  your  own  country, 
and  a  portion  of  that  of  Europe,  in  your 


*  Sketoh  of  the  Life  of  Washington,  by  M.  GolBOt 
t  De  la  Demo«rati«  en  Ftanee,  1849. 


hacds ; — what  feeling  is  strongest  in  yoor 
mind  as  you  look  back  and  look  forward — 
hope  or  despondency  for  your  country  and 
the  world — contempt  and  disgust,  or  affection 
and  esteem,  for  your  fellow-men  ?"  His  re- 
ply was,  as  nearly  as  we  can  recall  it,  this  : — 
''  I  do  not  feel  that  my  experience  of  men 
has  either  disposed  me  to  think  worse  of  them, 
or  indisposed  me  to  serve  them  ;  nor,  in  spite 
of  failures  which  I  lament,  of  errors  which  I 
now  see  and  acknowledge,  and  of  the  present 
gloomy  aspect  of  afllairs,  do  I  despair  of  the 
future.  On  the  contrary,  I  hope;  I  see 
glimpses  of  daylight;  I  see  elements  of  res- 
cue ;  I  see  even  now  faint  dawnings  of  a  bet- 
ter day.  The  truth  I  take  to  be  this  :— The 
march  of  Providence  is  so  slow,  and  our  desires 
are  so  impatient, — the  work  of  progress  is  so 
immense,  and  our  means  of  aiding  it  so  feeble, 
— the  life  of  humanity  is  so  long,  and  the 
life  of  individual  men  so  brief,  that  what  we 
see  is  often  only  the  ebb  of  the  advcmdng  wave; 
and  thus  discouragement  is  our  inevitable  lot. 
It  is  only  history  that  teaches  us  to  hope. 
No  I  I  feel  no  disgust,  no  despair ;  my  para- 
mount feeling  is  simply  a  sense  of  personal 
fatigue.  I  am  weary  of  the  journey  and  the 
strife.     Ego,  Hannibal,  peto  paeem^ 

Yet  the  statesman  who  spoke  thus  had  wit- 
nessed stranger  catastrophes,  had  encountered 
deeper  discomfitures,  had  steered  through 
miner  ways,  had  witnessed  more  cruelty, 
more  cowardice,  more  tergiversation,  more 
corruption, — had  seen  more  splendid  glory 
tarnished,  more  gorgeous  hopes  frustrated, 
more  brilliant  promises  belied,  than  any  pre- 
vious period  of  modern  histoir  could  have 
displayed  ;  but  he  was  profoundly  acquainted 
with  the  past  annals  of  other  countries  as  well 
as  of  his  own ;  and  one  of  the  most  unques- 
tionable and  encouraging  facts  which  these 
annals  bring  out  inlo  day,  is  full  of  promise 
and  of  consolation,  viz.;  the  gradual  improve- 
ment in  the  character  of  public  men, — the 
higher  standard  of  morality  they  set  before 
themselves, — and  the  far  firreater  purity  which 
the  world  exacts  from  them  than  formeriy. 
This  is  seldom  perceivable  from  year  to  year 
— ^not  always  even  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration— not  always  and  at  all  thnes  in  eveir 
country — but  no  one  who  compares  age  with 
age  will  hesitate  to  record  it  as  one  of  the 

great  truths  of  history.  And  in  no  country 
oes  it  stand  out  in  such  clear  relief  as  in  our 
own ;  and  all  will  acknowledge,  that  no  surer 
indication  and  no  more  powerful  instrument 
of  national  improvement  can  exists  than  the 
moral  progress  of  the  men  to  whom  the  na- 
tional destinies  are  committed. 
We  need  not^o  so  far  back^for  comparison 
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as  the  daric  times  of  the  Restoratioa,  when  a 
long  period  of  stonns  and  reyolatione,  of 
doing  and  undoing,  of  frantic  violence  in  one 
extreme  followed  by  frantic  re&ction  in  ano- 
ther, bad  prepared  men  to  commit  tergiver- 
sations with  scanty  scruple,  and  to  witness 
them  with  scanty  condemnation ;  when  the 
sword  and  the  scaffold,  long  reckoned  among 
the  ordinary  weapons  of  party  warfare,  had 
broken  down  the  integrity  of  the  timid,  and 
worn  away  the  susceptibilities  of  those  whom 
they  had  not  dismayed ;  when  skill  in  detect- 
ing and  flexibility  in  availing  themselves  of 
the  signs  of  the  Umes,  were  the  most  essen- 
tial qualities  to  every  public  man  who  wished 
either  to  maintain  his  position  or  his  head  ; 
when  scarcely  any  statesman  could  afford  to 
keep  a  conscience,  and  few  indeed  could  boast 
of  a  conviction  or  a  faith ;  when  the  English 
king  was  a  pensioner  of  the  French  monarch, 
and  when  parliamentary  patriots,  of  high  cha- 
racter and  what  was  deemed  stubborn  viriue 
in  those  days,  not  to  be  behind- hand  with  the 
royal  example,  accepted  from  the  same  quar- 
ter pecuniary  gratifications,  which,  if  not 
bribes  for  abandoning  then*  duty,  were  at  least 
Ignominious  wages  for  performing  it;  when 
even  Algernon  Sydney,  it  is  sad  to  know, 
did  not  consider  himself  dishonored  by  in- 
triguing with  a  foreign  enemy  against  the 
plots  of  a  native  traitor,  and  would  have  ac- 
cepted the  aid  of  a  French  despot  to  realise 
his  dream  of  an  English  republic ;  and  when, 
of  all  the  friends  of  liberty.  Lord  William 
Bussell  and  Lord  Hollis  alone  seem  clear 
from  the  charge  of  having  tampered  with 
these  unclean  transactions. 

Nor  will  we  pause  even  over  the  statesmen 
of  the  Revolution,  who  were  all  deeply  tainted 
with  the  same  immorality,  and  might  trace  it 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  same  fatal  educa- 
tion. They  assisted  James  II.  through  the 
main  portion  of  his  illegal  oppressions ;  they 
deserted  him  when  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
whom  some  of  them  even  had  invited  over, 
was  safely  landed  with  a  formidable  force ; 
they  professed  the  most  unbounded  loyalty 
up  to  the  very  moment  of  desertion;  they 
were  as  unfaithful  to  their  second  as  to  their 
first  allegiance,  and  intrigued  vrith  the  expel- 
led monarch  while  holding  the  seals  of  office 
under  his  successor.  The  Earl  of  Sunderland 
was  about  the  worst  of  the  set.  This  man, 
ambitious,  covetous,  cowardly,  without  prin- 
ciple and  without  convicUon,  but  amply  gifted 
with  that  sagacity  and  cunning  which  were 
qualities  more  valuable  than  genius  in  the  times 
In  which  he  lived,  was  Secretary  of  State  under 
James  IL,  and  his  most  trusted  counsellor. 


To  obtam  power,  he  betrayed  the  liberties  of 
his  country  to  his  sovereign, — to  obtain  mo- 
ney, he  betrayed  his  sovereign  to  France,— 
to  obtain  immunity  in  the  hour  of  danger,  he 
betrayed  the  master  whom  he  had  encour- 
aged in  iniquity  to  the  invader  who  came  to 
avenge  it     For  a  long  time  he  supported 
James  in  all  his  worst  outrages  on  the  Constt- 
ttttion.     He  constantly  communicated  to  the 
French  ambassador  any  schemes  of  the  court 
which  might  be  unwelcome  or  hostile  to  France, 
and  stipulated  to  receive  from  Louis  a  pen- 
sion of  25,000  crowns,  on  condition  of  pre- 
venting, if  possible,  the  reassembling  of  the 
English  parliament.     When  James  began  to 
push  his  prerogative  and   his  zeal   for   the 
Church  of  Rome  to  lengths  which  Sunderland 
deemed  dangerous,    that  minister  ventured 
timidly  to  warn  and  disapprove,  but  finding 
that  bis  credit  was  weakened  by  his  moderat- 
ing counsels,  he  made  a  desperate  and  suc- 
cessful effort  to  recover  the  position  whi(^ 
was  slipping  from  under  him,  by  a  public  ab- 
juration of  Protestantism.    He  amassed  vast 
sums  of  money  by  fines  and  forfeitures,  as 
well  as  by  the  sale  of  places,  titles,  and  par- 
dons.    When  he  was  at  the  height  of  power, 
and  enjoying  the  most  unbounded  confidence 
of  the  King,  he  discovered  at  once  the  plan 
for  placing   the  Prince  of  Orange  on   the 
throne,  and  the  gt-eat  probability  of  its  sue- 
cess.     He  thought  only  of  his  own  safety, — 
of  the  manifold  sins  by  which  he  had  been 
heaping  up  wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath, 
— of  the  tremendous  retribution  which  await- 
ed him  in  the  event  of  a  Protestant  revolu- 
tion— and  he  resolved,  with  little  hesitation 
and  with  no  scruple,  to  sell  his  present  to  his 
future  master,  and  to  do  it  in  the  most  infa- 
mous and  efficacious  way.     He  opened  nego- 
tiations with  William  through  his  wife  and  his 
wife's  lover,  and  he  remain^  with  James,  and 
used  the  influence  he  had  obtained  over  him 
by  obsequiousness  and  apostasy,  to  lull  him 
into  security  and  to  lead  him  into  daqger. 
When  suspected  and  disgraced,  he  retired  in 
safety,  by  half-persuading  the  credulous  mo- 
narch that  the  mfamy  attributed  to  him  was 
beyond  human  capability.     The  revolution  of 
1688  took  place,  but  did  not  terminate  either 
his  career  or  his  intrigues.  In  a  few  years  he 
acquired  the  entire  confidence  of  even  the 
shrewd  and  suspicious  William,  and  held  hiffh 
offices  about  his  court,  maintaining  all  the 
while  a  traitorous  correspondence  with  St. 
Germains,  certainly  betraying  James  to  Wil- 
liam, probably  betraying  William  to  James 
also,  but  carrying  on  hb  intrigue  with  such 
I  dark  aUlity,  that  to  this  day  historians  are  in 
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the  dark  as  to  which  monarch  he  really  in- 
tended to  adhere  to.  Probahly  his  only  idea 
was  to  secure  himself  a  pied-a-terre  in  either 
camp. 

The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  Lord  Car- 
marthen, while  ministers  and  trusted  minb- 
ters  of  William,  kept  up,  for  a  time  at  least, 
treasonable  intercourse  with  the  banished  so- 
vereign ;  though  the  first  had  been  one  of  the 
leading  men  in  inviting  the  Prince  of  Orange 
to  the  throne,  and  was  one  of  the  most  noble 
and  beloved  statesmen  of  his  day.  Many 
others  were  implicated  in  the  same  dishonor- 
able transactions,  but  on  none  have  the  trea- 
cheries of  that  shameless  time  left  so  deep  a 
stain  as  on  Marlborough — a  stain  which  his 
after-glories  rendered  yet  darker  and  more 
astounding.  His,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  most 
siilgular  and  perplexing  characters  in  history. 
He  was  gifted  with  the  most  wonderful  pow- 
ers of  fascination,  both  of  mind  and  person. 
His  manners  were  both  digni6ed  and  winning, 
his  external  decorum  unfailing,  his  courage 
serene  and  imperturbable,  and  his  diplomatic 
and  military  genius  of  the  very  highest  order. 
His  army  was  the  best  conducted  and  most 
"  respectable"  in  the  world.  He  allowed  no 
improprieties  of  behavior ; — he  read  prayers 
constantly  to  his  troops,  and  would  tolerate 
no  swearing  or  licentious  language.  He  was 
in  all  things  a  model  of  the  ro  irp^ov.  His 
success,  both  as  a  general  and  an  ambassador, 
has  been  rivalled  by  Wellington  alone.  Yet 
he  seems  to  have  had  no  one  really  estimable 
vu*tue  in  his  character,  and  to  have  been  de- 
void both  of  patriotism,  of  principle,  and  of 
shame,  to  a  degree  absolutely  mconceivable. 
His  sister  was  seduced  by  James  II.  He  at- 
tached himself  to  that  prince,  and  gained  his 
promotion  by  conniving  at  his  family  dbhonor. 
He  laid  the  foundation  of  his  independence* 

*  Marlborough's  love  of  money  seems  to  have 
been  insatiable.  Here  is  a  list  of  the  offices  and 
emolnments  he  at  one  time  enjoyed,  in  addition  to 
vast  parliamentary  grants  of  cash  and  estates : — 


Plenipotentiary  to  the  States, 

General  of  the  English  forces,  on  Mr. 
How's  Establishmenti 

General  in  Flanders,  on  Mr.  Brydge's 
Establishment,         .        .        .        . 

Master  of  the  Ordnance, 

Travelline  charges  as  do.  do., 

Oolonel  of  the  Foot  Guards, 

Pension,  

From  the  States  of  Holland,  as  Gene- 
ral of  their  troops, 

From  forei^  troops  in  English  pay, 
sixpence  in  the  pound, 

For  keeping  a  table, 


.£Y,000 

.  5,000 

.  5,000 

.  3,000 

.  1,825 

.  2,000 

.  5,000 


.  10,000 

.  15,000 
.     1,000 

£54,825 


by  accepting  money  from  the  women  whom 
his  hanasome  person  and  fascinating  manners 
induced  to  intrigue  vrith  him.  He  repaid  the 
confidence  and  favor  of  the  sovereign  who  had 
loaded  hun  with  benefits,  by  enticing  him  into 
danger  and  then  deserting  to  the  enemy,  and 
endeavoring  to  carry  over  his  whole  army 
with  him.  He  shortly  after  proceeded  to  be- 
tray the  monarch  whom  he  had  thus  mainly 
contributed  to  install,  bv  intriguing  with  the 
monarch  whom  he  had  abandoned  and  de- 
throned ;  and,  not  content  with  this  infamy, 
which  he  shared  with  many  contemporaries, 
he  perpetrated  another,  which  belongs  to  him 
alone.  For  the  first  and  only  time  in  our  his- 
tory, (we  believe,)  a  British  general  commu- 
nicated to  the  enemy  the  secret  of  a  hostile 
expedition,  which  failed  in  consequence  of  this 
betrayal,  and  cost  the  lives  of  800  men  and 
their  commander.f 

The  iniquities  of  the  leading  politicians  in  the 
reign  of  Anne  were  at  least  as  mean,  if  a  de- 
gree less  daring  and  gigantic.  Parliamentary 
corruption  was  extensive  and  unblushing ;  the 
Speaker,  himself  bribed,  was  its  official  instru- 
ment. Intrigues  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Pretender  still  continued  among  leaders  of 
the  opposition  and  ministers  of  the  crown 
alternately, — somewhat  redeemed  from  their 
previous  enormity  by  the  fact  that  the  weak 
queen,  in  her  hatred  for  her  Hanoverian  suc- 
cessors, gave  them  a  languid  and  fitful  coun- 
tenance. Ministers  intrigued  against  their  col- 
leafi^ues,  and  used  the  passions  of  ladies  of  the 
bed-chamber  as  their  tools.  Harley  and  Bo- 
lingbroke  undermined  Marlborough  and  G^- 
dolphin,  and  then  quarreUed  with  and  plotted 
against  each  other ;  completing  their  "  scan- 
dalous chronicle"  by  deceiving  their  allies^ 
and  entering  into  clandestme  negotiations  with 
their  enemies ;  throwing  away,  for  the  mere 


The  Dnchess's  offioes  were, — 

Keeper  of  the  Great  and  Home 

Ftoks, £1500 

Mistress  of  the  Robes^      ,        .  1500 

Privy  Purse,     ....  1500 

Groom  of  the  Stole,  (I  I)    .       .  8000 

Pension  out  of  the  Privy  Purse  2000 


£9,500 
One  oontemporary  mjB,  that  the  Dake  andDuoh- 
ess  between  them  had  £90,000  a  year  of  salary. 

f  Marlborough  continued  his  double  treachery  to 
the  last.  In  1718,  we  find  him  professing  the  most 
unbonnded  devotion  to  bolh  monarohs  elect, — the 
Elector  of  Hanover  and  the  Pretender.  In  lIlfL 
while  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British  army,  and 
a  member  (though  a  neglected  one)  of  the  Cabinet, 
he  sent  a  sum  of  money  to  the  Pretender,  which 
served  to  aid  him  in  raising  troops  for  the  rebellion 
of  that  year. — Lord  Mahon, 
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purpose  of  mftint^ipjng  themselves  in  officQi 
the  fruit  of  all  the  splendid  and  matchless 
victories  of  Marlborough;  and  termination 
the  most  glorious  war  which  this  country  had 
ever  waged,  by  the  most  disgraceful  treaty 
she  had  ever  signed  !  Well  might  Macaulay 
write — "Among  those  politicians  who,  from 
the  Restoration  to  the  accession  of  the  House 
of  Hanover,  were  at  the  head  of  the  great 
parties  in  the  state,  very  few  can  be  named 
whose  reputation  is  not  stained  by  what  in 
our  age  would  be  called  gross  perfidy  and 
corruption.  It  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  the  most  unprincipled  public  men 
who  have  taken  part  in  affairs  within  our  me- 
mory would,  if  tried  by  the  standard  which 
was  in  fashion  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
I7th  century,  deserve  to  be  regarded  as  scru- 
pulous and  disinterested.*' 

With  the  undisputed  succession  and  the 
consolidated  power  of  the  House  of  Hanover 
came  in   a  new   era  of  statesmanship, — a 
period  of  modified  and  somewhat  amended 
morality,— of  mitigated  if  not  of  meaner  pas- 
sions.    The  stakes  played  for  were  less  high, 
— the  feelings  excited  by  the  game  less  viru- 
lent and  intense, — the  laws  of  the  ftwaie  more 
moderate  and  decent,  as  well  as  better  ob- 
served.  The  matters  involved  in  the  strife  of 
politicians  were  henceforth   the  change   of 
Cabinets,  not  of  dynasties;  the  legislation, 
not  the  liberties,  of  an  empire ;  the  retention 
of  power,  not  the  preservation  of  life.     Since 
1714  no  British  statesman  has  run  any  risk 
of  losing  his  head  :  even  the  impeachment  of 
Oxford,  whom  we  now  know  to  have  been  a 
traitor,  fell  through ;  even  Bolingbroke  was 
pardoned.     Impeachment  is  still  occasionally 
threatened,  and  has  once  or  twice  been  voted; 
but  no  punishment  has  ever  followed.     In- 
trigues, too,  became  less  desperate,  public 
profligacy  less  shameless,  party  warfare  some- 
what  less    acrimonious.      But   this   was  a 
gradual  change,  and  at  first  not  a  rapid  one. 
About  the  same  period  also,  the  conditions 
and  the  arena  of  statesmanship  became  some- 
what altered.     With  the  repeal  of  the  Trien- 
nial Act  began  that  supremacy  of  the  House 
of  Commons  over  its  two  coordinate  powers 
which   has  ever  since   been   growing  more 
decided  and  more  confirmed.    Walpole  was, 
we  believe,  the  first  Prime  Minister  who  ever 
sat  in  the  lower  House, — certainly  the  first 
who  ever  remained  there  by  calculation-  and 
from  choice.     He  was  in  office  for  nearly 
forty  years,  and  was  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury for  twenty-one.     He,  too,  consolidated 
and  systematized  that  system  of  parliament- 
ary management  which  remained  m  practice 
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for  upwards  of  a  centunr.  He  was  the  first 
Premier  who  held  nearly  the  same  position 
both  with  regard  to  the  Court,  the  Cabinet, 
and  the  House  of  Commons,  as  Premiers  of 
our  day  hold.  With  his  accession  to  power, 
therefore,  we  may  fairly  commence  our  com- 
parison of  the  present  with  the  past.  And, 
as  we  proceed,  we  shall  find  the  improve- 
ment which  we  have  asserted  to  consist  in 
four  principal  points, — far  greater  pecuniary 
purity;*  more  scrupulous  observance  of 
party  honor  and  consistency ;  less  animosity 
and  more  decency  in  the  conduct  of  political 
hostilities  ;f  and  a  higher  sense  of  public 
duty,  with  a  more  comprehensive  view  of 
public  interests  and  requirements. 

Walpole  was  beyond  question  the  most 
eminent,  the  ablest,  and  the  most  successful 
statesman  of  his  day.  Of  all  who  acted 
prominenily  in  that  time,  he  was,  though  by 
no  means  brilliant,  yet  certainly  the  man  of 
the  soundest  judgmeqt,  the  clearest  head,  the 
fewest  prejudices,  and  the  mildest  passions. 
His  ambition  only  was  excessive  and  insatia- 
ble. He  was,  as  Hume  well  says,  "  moderate 
in  exercising  power,  not  equitable  in  engross- 
mg  it."  He  was  in  private  life,  and  on  the 
whole  in  public  life  too,  a  man  of  loyalty  and 
honor.  He  understood  the  interests  of  his 
country  wonderfully  well,  and  served  them 
with  a  rare  fidelity — for  his  age.  He  under- 
stood the  interests  of  his  ambition  still  better, 
and  served  them  still  more  faithfully.  He 
was,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  his 
brother- in-law.  Lord  Townshend,  •the  most 
respectable  statesman  of  that  barren  period. 
He  was  also  the  most  clement  and  forbearing 

*  Doringthe  reign  of  TrieDnial  ParliameDtB,  from 
1694-1716,  oomiption  seems  to  have  been  rife  and 
general.  Bnmet  admits  that  King  William  was 
obliged  to  sanction  11^  though  most  xm  willingly. 
Some  scandalous  transactions  were  brought  to  light; 
nnmbers  as  soandaloiis  must  have  remained  mi- 
known.  Several  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
were  detected  in  a  system  of  false  endorsements  of 
Exchequer  Bills.  ^  John  Trevor,  i?ie  Speaker, 
accei>ted  a  bribe  of  £1000  from  the  city  of  London, 
and,  indeed,  was  himself  for  some  time  the  person 
who  managed  the  bribing  of  the  members.  The 
Secretanr  of  the  Treasury,  too,  was  sent  to  the 
Tower  for  (being  found  out  in)  a  similar  offence. 

f  Strange  freedom  of  language  was  tolerated  in 
those  days.  Walpole  ''wanted  words  to  express  the 
viUany  of  the  late  Frenchified  Ministry."  Stanhope 
said,  '*  he  wondered  that  men  who  were  guilty  of 
such  enormous  crimes  (as  the  gentlemen  opposite) 
had  still  the  audaciousness  to  appear  in  the  public 
streets."  Another  member,  whose  name  is  not  re- 
corded, made  some  most  malignant  observations  on 
the  recent  increase  in  the  nlaries  of  the  judges, 
which,  he  said,  "  were  far  eervieee  not  rendered  but 
expected  P^ 
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towards  his  adversaries.  From  his  conduct 
and  bis  suflerinffs, — from  the  things  he  did 
not  scruple  to  do,  and  the  hostility  he  was 
compelled  to  endure,  we  may,  therefore,  gain 
a  very  fair  picture  of  the  public  morality  of 
one  hundred  and  thirtv  years  ago, — of  the 
language  which  it  was  thought  decent  to  use, 
— of  the  charges  which  it  was  not  shameful  to 
make, — of  the  conduct  which  it  was  not  infa- 
mous to  pursue. 

Walpole  entered  life  as  a  Whig,  and  re- 
mained a  Whig  and  a  leader  of  the  Whigs 
till  bis  death,  during  a  time  when  the  ques- 
tions and  feelings  which  divided  Whigs  and 
Tories  were  far  more  important  and  more 
virulent  than  now.  He  early  became  a  great 
favorite  with  the  King.  When  his  immediate 
chief  and  friend  Lord  Townshend  was  dis- 
missed by  Stanhope,  Walpole  resigned  along 
with  him,  in  spite  of  royal  entreaties  that  he 
would  remain ;  but  promised  that  he  wonld 
offer  no  factious  opposition.  Yet  he  at  once 
allied  himself  with  the  most  violent  Jacobites 
and  Tories,  with  Wyndham  and  Shippen  at 
their  head,  to  thwart  every  measure  of  the 
administration  of  which  he  had  been  a  mem- 
ber,— measures  even  which  he  was  known  to 
approve, — measures  of  which  he  had  himself 
been  the  originator.  The  Schism  Bill, — an 
infamous  law  against  Dissenters,  forbidding 
them  even  to  educate  their  children, — which 
he  had  opposed  and  denounced  with  the 
most  vehement  and  righteous  indignation 
when  proposed, — Stanhope  proposed  to  re- 
peal :  Walpole  voted  against  the  proposal.  He 
— a  practical  statesman — inveighed  against 
a  standing  army,  and  proposed  its  reduction 
to  12,000  men,  when  one  rebellion  had  been 
just  with  difficulty  quelled,  when  another  was 
known  to  be  imminent,  and  when  invasion  was 
hourly  expected.  He  did  not  even  scruple 
to  oppose  the  annual  Mutiny  Bill — without 
which,  as  he  well  knew,  no  army  could  be 
held  together  for  a  month.  And  finally,  he 
who  was  the  most  vehement  of  Lord  Oxford's 
denouncers,  and  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee for  preparing  his  impeachment,  two 
years  afterwards — nothing  being  changed 
except  his  own  ministerial  position — joined 
the  Tories  in  a  skilful  and  successful  intrigue 
for  procuring  Oxford's  acquittal.  "In  short, 
in  looking  through  our  Parliamentary  annals, 
(says  Lord  Mahon,)  I  scarcely  know  where 
to  find  any  parallel  of  coalitions  so  unnatural, 
or  of  opposition  so  factious." 

Charges  of  malversation  and  peculation 
were  among  the  commonest  party  weapons 
in  those  days ;  and  public  men  voted  upon 
them,  as  they  used  to  vote  on  controverted 


elections,  not  with  any  reference  to  evidence, 
but  solely  to  the  party  opinions  of  the  accused 
and  the  accuser.  Marlborough,  Stanhope,  and 
Townshend  had  all  been  charged  with  crimes 
of  this  sort,  without  the  shadow  of  foundation. 
Nay,  Walpole  himself  at  the  commencement 
of  his  career  had  been  expelled  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  committed  to  the  Tower  on  a 
similar  charge  of  the  blackest  dye, — ground- 
less, but  not  the  less  successful  on  that  ac- 
count; and  on  his  fall  from  power  a  similar 
accusation  was  again  brought  forward,  but 
totally  failed.  Yet  when  Shippen,  the  Jacob- 
ite leader,  out  of  pure  spite,  made  a  charge 
of  embezzlement  against  Lord  Cadogan, — 
one  of  Wal pole's  late  colleagues, — Walpole 
did  not  think  it  unworthy  of  him  to  support 
the  attack  with  such  vehemence  that  it  ended 
in  violent  hemorrhage,  which  compelled  him 
to  leave  the  House. 

Yet  on  the  whole,  compared  with  his  con- 
temporaries, Walpole  was  clement  and  for- 
giving. He  submitted  to  be  bullied  and 
thwarted  by  opponents  of  whose  treasonable 
practices  he  was  well  aware,  and  whose  lives 
and  liberties  were  sometimes  in  his  power. 
He  bandied  hard  words  with  them,  but  he 
never  menaced  them  with  criminal  prose- 
cution. He  was  inexorable  to  colleagues  who 
opposed  him, — placable  towards  open  ene- 
mies. He  even  protected  Sunderland,  and 
endeavored  to  protect  Aislabie,  when  their 
connection  with  the  South  Sea  dehnquencies 
had  exposed  them  to  popular  vengeance.  He 
was  essentially  a  mild- tempered  and  good- 
natured  minister.  Yet  language  like  the 
following  seems  to  have  been  common  and 
*'  Parliamentary,"  both  with  him  and  his  an- 
tagonists. When  Sir  William  Wyndham  and 
his  party  seceded  in  a  body,  Walpole  an- 
swered the  final  speech  of  the  leader  thus : 

''The  gentleman  who  is  now  the  mouth  of 
this  faction  was  looked  upon  as  the  head  of 
those  traitors  who,  twenty- five  years  ago, 
conspired  the  destruction  of  their  country  and 
of  the  royal  family,  to  put  a  Papist  pretender 
on  the  throne.  He  was  seized  by  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  then  Government,  and  pardoned 
by  its  clemency ;  but  all  the  use  he  has  un- 
gratefully made  of  that  clemency  has  been  to 
qualify  himself  according  to  law,  that  he  and 
his  party  may  some  time  or  other  have  an 

opportunity  to  overthrow  all  law 

They  went  off  Uke  traitors  as  they  were,  Sir ; 
but  their  retreat  had  not  the  detestable  effect 
they  wished,  and  therefore  they  returned. 
Ever  since.  Sir,  they  have  persevered  in  the 
same  treasonable  intention  of  serving  that  in- 
terest by  distressing  the  Government." 
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Walpole  had  long  been  accastomed  to  the 
terms  "  corrupt  tyrant,"  "  wicked  minister," 
and  other  similar  amenities,  and  seemed  to 
care  little  for  them.  The  attack  made  against 
him  at  the  close  of  his  career  by  the  union 
of  all  whom  he  bad  opposed,  and  all  whom 
he  had  dismissed,  and  all  whom  he  had  dis- 
appointed, is,  for  its  unmeasured  and  unscru- 
pulous invective,  one  of  the  least  reputable 
passages  in  our  parliamentary  history.  The 
language  held  by  Pitt — a  gentleman  and  a 
man  of  character — may  be  taken  as  a  mild 
specimen. 

**  The  Minister  who  neglects  any  just  op- 
portunity of  promoting  the  power  and  in- 
creasing the  wealth  of  his  country,  is  to  be 
considered  as  an  enemy  to  his  fellow-subjects ; 
but  what  censure  is  to  be  passed  on  him  who 
betrays  that  army  to  a  defeat  by  which  vic- 
tory might  be  obtained ;  impoverishes  the 
nation  whose  affairs  he  is  intrusted  to  trans- 
act, by  those  expeditions  which  might  enrich 
it ;  wno  levies  armies  only  to  be  exposed  to 
pestilence,  and  compels  them  to  perish  in 
sight  of/  their  enemies  without  molesting 
them  ?  It  cannot  surely  be  denied  that  such 
conduct  may  justly  produce  a  censure  more 
severe  than  that  which  is  intended  by  this 
motion ;  and  that  he  who  has  doomed  thou- 
sands to  the  grave, — who  has  cooperated  with 
foreign  powers  against  his  country, — who  has 
protected  its  enemies  and  dishonored  its 
arms,  should  be  deprived  not  only  of  his 
honors,  hut  of  his  life;  that  he  should  at 
least  be  stripped  of  those  riches  which  he 
has  amassed  during  a  long  series  of  prosper- 
ous wickedness,  and  not  be  barely  hindered 
from  making  new  acquisitions,  and  increasing 
his  wealth  by  multiplying  his  crimes."* 


It  is  curious  matter  for  reflection,  how  often, 
during  the  delivery  of  a  similar  hfU'angue  in 
our  day,  the  orator  would  have  been  called 
to  order  by  the  Speaker,  or  how  long  the 
House  would  have  endured  such  outrageous 
personalities.  Walpole's  own  speech  in  reply 
was  not  far  behind-hand  with  the  assault. 
He  divided  his  assailants  into  three  classes — 
the  Tories,  the  Boys,  and  the  Patriots.  The 
Tories,  he  said,  he  could  forgive ;  *'  but  can  it 
be  fitting  in  them  (he  ask^)  who  have  di- 
vided the  public  opinion  of  the  nation,  to  share 
it  with  those  who  now  appear  as  their  compe- 
titors ? — with  the  men  of  yesterday,  the  boys 
in  politics,  who  would  be  absolutely  con- 
temptible, did  not  their  audacity  render  them 
detestable !  with  the  mock  patriots,  whose 
practices  and  professions  prove  their  ma- 
lignity  Patriot !  Sir — 

why,  patriots  spring  up  like  mushrooms;  I 
could  raise  fifty  of  them  within  four-and- 
twenty  hours ;  I  have  raised  many  of  them 
in  one  night.  It  is  but  refusing  to  justify 
an  unreasonable  or  an  insolent  demand,  and 
up  starts  a  patriot !  I  have  never  been  afraid 
of  making  patriots;  but  I  dbdain  and  defy 
all  their  efforts.  Their  pretended  virtue 
springs  from  personal  malice,  and  from  dis- 
appointed ambition.  There  is  not  a  man 
among  them  whose  particular  aim  I  am  not 
able  to  ascertain,  and  from  what  motive  he 
has  entered  into  the  lists  of  opposition." 

From  all  the  outrageous  accusations  brought 
against  him  we  may  safely  pronounce  him 
fairly  acquitted,  since  a  committee  composed 
almost  entirely  of  his  enemies  was  unable 
after  long  labor  to  substantiate  any  of  them. 
But  of  other  faults,  though  not  urged  against 
him  in  his  own  days,  we  must  pronounce  him 


*  It  do«8  not  appear  that  Walpole  himaelf  was  diehonest  or  corrupt^  in  the  sense  of  nn&irly  and 
secretly  enriching  nimsel^^  or  applying  to  his  own  parposes  any  portion  of  the  public  money.  His 
enemies,  who  were  hoth  virulent  and  unseruDoloue^  coula  make  {|ood  no  charge  of  the  kind  against  him. 
Bnt  he  was  somewhat  too  mnch  hoth  of  a  fnaralist  and  a  nepotist  for  the  notions  of  our  time.    We 


have  seen  the  lacrative  posts  monopolized  by  Marlborough, 
a  list  of  places  held  by  him  and  his  sons: — 


Walpole  was  not  quUe  so  bad.    Her4  is 


Sir  Robert  Walpole, 


Robert  Walpole,  jaa, 

R  Walpole,         .        .        .       . 

<t 

•        •        •        • 

II  .       .        .       , 

Robert  and  E.  Walpole,  jointly, 
Horace  Walpole, 


1721, 

1726, 

1789, 
1721, 
1727. 


1721, 
1737, 


First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 

{Ranger  of  Richmond  Park,  (with  sur- ) 
vivorship  to  his  son,)         .        .         }* 
Auditor  oi  the  Exchequer, 
Clerk  of  the  Pellfl^      .... 
Glerk  of  Exchequer  Pleas, 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury, 
Secretary  to  the  Lord  lieutenant^     . 
Collectors  of  the  Port  of  London, 
Usher  of  the  Exchequer,    • 
j  Comptroller^  ot  the^Qreat  Roll,  and  ) 


Per  ajuiam. 
£7000 


i»7Qa       J  \jompux>uer  oi   uie  \;rreai»  j 
^^^^»     \     Clerk  of  Foreign  Estreata, 


7000 

8000 

400 


2000 
2000 

500 


The  joint  incoii^  of  all  these  places,  many  of  them  mere  sinecures,  long  since  abolished,  must  have 
amounted  to  upwards  of  £26,000  a  vear.  On  retiring,  Sir  Robert  accepted  a  pension  of  £4000  a  year,  to 
whieh,  indeed,  his  long  servioes  fiurly  entitled  him. 
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guilty.*  He  had  rarely  nerve  enough  to  run 
counter  to  popular  clamor,  or  to  encounter 
vehement  opposition  when  merely  the  inter- 
ests of  patriotism  and  justice  commanded  him 
to  stand  firm.  Thus,  he  was  a  sincere  ad- 
vocate for  relieving  Dissenters  from  their 
cruel  disabilities,  and  had  often  promised  to 
do  so.  Yet  so  much  did  he  dread  to  arouse 
the  bigotry  of  the  High  Church  party,  whose 
violence  he  had  once  ezperiencea,  that  he  not 
only  repeatedly  put  off  the  entreaties  of  the 
Nonconformists  that  he  would  bring  forward 
their  claims,  but  on  at  least  two  occa:iions 
joined  with  his  antagonists,  the  High  Tories, 
to  defeat  those  claims — righteous  as  he  ac- 
hiowledged  them  to  be.  The  excise  bill  he 
abandoned,  as  soon  as  the  ignorant  popular 
outcry  against  it  became  formidable,  though 
maintaininfir  it  to  be  a  wise  and  just  scheme, 
and  one  wat  would  have  turned  out  very 
serviceable  to  the  State.  Hb  conduct  with 
regard  to  the  Spanish  war  was  still  more  in- 
defensible. The  people  clamored  for  it; 
their  passions  were  aroused;  the  opposition 
made  unscrupulous  use  of  the  excitement; 
some  of  bis  own  colleagues  were  against  him ; 
his  tenure  of  office  was  at  stake ; — so,  though 
he  knew  the  war  to  be  unjust  and  noxious, 
and  the  popular  feeling  to  be  altogether  un- 
warrantable, be  preferred  a  great  crime  and 
an  unpatriotic  act,  to  abandomng  the  reins  of 
power.  He  declared  war.  'Die  populace 
ranff  the  bells  and  made  the  wildest  public 
rejoicings.  *'Let  them  ring  the  bells  now, 
(muttered  Walpole ;)  they  will  wring  their 
hands  before  long  !*'t 

*  Lord  Mahon  oites  a  coriouB  specimen  of  the 
morals  of  the  day.  *'  Horace  Walpole,  inveiffhmg 
against  Eeene,  Bishop  of  Chester,  say% — *  My  tether 

Eve  him  a  living  of  £700  a  year  to  marry  one  of 
I  natoral  daughters:  ke  took  the  living 'and  my 
fathit  dying  Boon  afler,  ke  ditpemsd  himself  fiom 
taking  the  wife  ;  but  was  so  generous  as  to  give  her 
very  near  one  year's  income  of  the  living.'  I  do 
not  now  inquire  whether  this  accusation  of  Keene 
may  not  be  unduly  heightened.  But  I  ask,  can  there 
be  any  stronger  proof  of  a  low  tone  ofpublio  morals 
than  that  Sir  Rooert  should  employ  Cfrown  livings 
as  portions  for  his  illegitimate  daughters,  and  that 
hiB  eon  should  tell  the  story  as  bearinff  hard  upon 
the  Bishop,  but  without  the  smallest  idea  that  it 
was  also  most  discreditable  to  the  Minister!^ — 
History  of  England,  iii.  168. 

t  One  ofthe  most  curious  specimens  of  the  lax  mo- 
rality of  those  times  is  brought  forward  by  Lonl 
Mahon,  (iii  88.)  Itappears  that  Walpole  himself  the 
Minister  of  two  monarcbsof  the  House  of  Brunswick, 
the  Whig  par  excellence,  the  trusted  friend  of  Uie 
kinff,  when  he  found  himself  in  danser,  aetuaUv 
made  overtures  to  the  Pretender,  "^daring  his 
•eeret  attadimeiit  and  prominog  hia  lealous  sar- 
vices;"— and  that  he  did  this  in  order  to  persuade  I 
James  to  induce  the  Toriea  to  give  him  their  votes  1 


The  transactions  that  followed  Wal  pole's 
overthrow,  afford  a  good  specimen  of  the  low 
standard  of  party  honor  at  the  time.  They 
were  marked  by  a  double  treachery.  He  was 
driven  from  power  by  a  combination  between 
the  Tories  and  the  discontented  Whiffs — the 
patriots,  as  Walpole  called  them--ied  by 
Pulteney.  During  the  thickest  of  the  fight, 
however,  a  negotiation  was  entered  into  be- 
tween Pulteney  and  some  of  Wal  pole's  col- 
leagues, with  Newcastle  at  the  head,*  by 
which  Walpole  was  to  be  abandoned,  on  con- 
dition that  the  whole  Ministry  should  not  be 
upset.  Newcastle  threw  over  Walpole,  and 
Pulteney  threw  over  the  Tories  and  the  Pa- 
triots. Both  were  furious,  and  with  reason. 
A  sort  of  coalition  Ministry  was  formed  ;  but 
Newcastle  and  Pulteney  soon  quarrelled. 
Pulteney's  friends  were  sL'ghted,  and  when 
he  remonstrated,  the  Duke  told  him  coolly, 
that  ^*  the  king  had  now  another  shop  to  go 
to !"  Pulteney  in  disgust  retired,  and  **  hid 
his  head  in  the  coronet^'  of  the  Earl  of  Bath. 

From  1742  to  1767,  from  the  fall  of  Wal- 
pole till  the  celebrated  Ministry  of  the  first 
Pitt,  the  Pelhams  were  in  power — at  first 
divided,  afterwards  supreme.  Henry  Pelham 
was  a  man  of  small  calibre,  of  timid  and 
peevish  temper,  but  of  good  sense  and  in- 
dustrious business  habits ;  Lord  Mahon  calls 
him  **  Walpole  in  miniature."  He  was  skil- 
ful and  prudent,  but  his  talents  were  very 
limited.  His  brother,  the  Di^ke  of  New- 
castle, was  probably  the  greatest  fool  who 
ever  held  high  office  in  this  country.  Yet 
by  dint  of  concentrated  love  of  power,  of  re- 
solution to  do  any  thing  to  retain  and  increase 
it,  by  perfidy,  by  intrigue,  by  parliamentary 
corruption,  he  contrived  to  remain  Minister 
for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  Premier  for  nearly 
ten.  Every  one  of  his  contemporaries  ridi- 
culed and  satirized  him.  Lord  Harvey  said, 
"he  did  nothing  with  as  much  hurry  and 
agitation  as  if  he  were  doin^  every  tbing." 
Lord  Wilmington  described  him  as  "having 
lost  half  an  hour  in  the  morning,  and  running 
after  it  all  day  without  being  able  to  catch 
it."  Lord  Waldegrave  says,  **  his  character 
is  full  of  inconsistencies ;  he  would  be  thought 
very  singular  who  differed  as  much  from  the 

in  the  approaching  struggle  I  This  was  in  1740. 
The  judicious  and  cautious  answer  of  James  is  pre- 
served among  the  Walpole  papers,  endorsed  in  Sir 
Robertas  own  hand. 

*  This  compact  was  the  more  scandalous,  because 
the  most  vehement  attacks  on  Walpole  were  based 
upon  the  misfortoDea  of  the  war,  to  which  he  was 
known  to  have  been  opposed,  with  the  conduct  of 
which  he  had  nothins  to  do,  and  which  was  managed 
entirely  by  Newcastle  himaeUl 
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rest  of  the  world  as  the  Duke  differs  from 
himself.  Hear  him  speak  in  Parliament,  his 
manner  is  ungraceful,  his  language  barharous, 
his  reasoning  inconclusive.  Al  the  same  time 
he  labors  through  the  confusion  of  a  debate 
without  the  least  distrust  of  his  own  abilities; 
fights  boldly  in  the  dark ;  and  never  eives  up 
a  cause.''  The  period  of  his  ascendancy  is 
one  of  the  most  ignoble  in  our  Cabinet  annals. 
The  king  intrigued  against  his  ministers,  and 
entreated  his  grandson's  tutor  to  rescue  him 
from  "  these  scoundrels.'**  The  Ministers  in- 
trigued against  each  other.  They  even  spoke 
against  each  other  in  the  House.  Henry 
Fox,  when  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury, 
engaged  to  smash  the  Secretary  of  State,  Sir 
Thomas  Robinson.  Pitt,  Paymaster  of  the 
Forces,  undertook  to  silence  the  Solicitor- 
General  Murray.  When  he  had  succeeded 
in  that  feat,  he  attacked  Newcastle  himself, 
and  thundered  from  the  Treasury  Bench 
against  the  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  The 
Duke  saw  the  necessity  of  conciliating  one  at 
least  of  his  powerful  insubordinate  subordi- 
nates. He  offered  Fox  the  post  of  Secretary 
of  State.  Fox  accepted,  but  asked  for  the 
management  of  the  secret  service  fund,  then 
used  for  purchasing  votes.  "I  shall  keep 
that  for  myself,"  said  the  Duke.  ♦'  But,*' 
said  Fox,  "  I  must  know  how  it  is  employed." 
"  No,**  replied  Newcastle,  **  my  brother  never 
disclosed  to  any  one  what  he  did  with  the 
money,  nor  will  I."  **  But,'*  urged  the  un- 
happy Secretary,  "  how  then  can  I  lead  the 
House  of  Commons  ?  How  shall  I  he  able  to 
talk  to  members,  without  knomng  who  have 
received  gratifications  f  And  who  is  to  no- 
minate to  places?"  "Oh!  I  myself,"  an- 
swered the  Duke.  **  And  how  are  the  vacant 
boroughs  to  be  disposed  of  ?"  **  Don't  give 
yourself  any  anxiety  about  that:  I  have 
settled  Hall."  Even  Fox  could  not  stand 
this  treatment,  and  declined  the  Seals,  but 
remained  in  the  Ministry.  Newcastle  then 
tried  Pitt,  but  with  no  better  success.  He 
returned  to  Fox,  offered  hhn  better  terms, 
and  succeeded ; — and  Pitt  and  Fox  became 
rivals  for  life,  as  their  more  celebrated  sons 
were  after  them.f 

If  Walpole  was  the  most  ''respectable*' 
minister  of  the  1 8th  century,  Pitt  was  incom- 
parably the  grandest.  He  was  in  all  thingrs 
a  man  of  magnificent  proportions — noble  to 
the  core — a  sincere  and  energetic  patriot. 

*  Lord  Waldegrave's  Memoir. 

t  ThoM  who  wiah  to  h»T«  a  fall  idea  of  the  low 
and  shabby  intrignee  of  thk  period  ehoold  go 
throuffh  thie  weaniome  task  of  reading  Doddlog- 
tOft'blHavy. 


His  advent  to  power  brought  about  a  com- 
plete change  in  the  spirit  and  fortunes  of  the 
nation,  raised  it  from  despondency  to  the 
height  of  elation,  from  the  depth  of  degrada- 
tion to  the  summit  of  glory.  Before  he  took 
the  hehn  we  were  insulted  by  France  and 
Spain  with  impunity,  and  lost  Minorca  from 
want  of  energy  to  succor  it;  thirteen  Eng- 
lish ships  retired  before  twelve  French  ones. 
Before  ne  had  been  three  years  at  the  helm, 
we  had  conquered  all  our  enemies,  and  added 
Canada  and  several  West  Indian  islands  to 
our  dominions.  We  were  so  uniformly  and 
so  promptly  victorious,  that  our  foes,  wher- 
ever they  met  us,  expected  to  be  defeated, 
and  were  in  consequence  so  easily  routed 
that,  as  some  one  said,  "  it  became  almost  as 
discreditable  to  beat  a  Frenchman  as  to  beat 
a  woman."  This,  without  exaggeration,  might 
be  said  to  be  all  Pitt's  doinff.  He  infused 
his  own  daring  and  indomitable  sphit  into 
every  branch  of  the  service,  every  soldier  in 
the  army,  every  sailor  in  the  fieet.  Colonel 
Barr6  declared  years  afterwards,  when  Wil- 
liam Pitt  had  become  Lord  Chatham,  that 
"no  man  ever  entered  the  Earl's  closet  who 
did  not  feel  himself  braver  on  his  return  than 
wheQ  he  went  in."  Pitt,  too,  had  other 
merits,  as  signal  as,  in  those  days,  they  were 
rare.  In  an  age  of  low  and  unscrupulous 
corruption,  he,  though  poor,  was  ostentatious- 
ly pure  and  delicate  in  all  pecuniary  trans- 
actions. When  Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  he 
refused  all  the  usual  but  very  questionable 
perquisites  of  the  office,  amounting  to  above 
iSfiOOO  a  year,  and  contented  himself  with 
his  simple  salary.  In  an  age  when  notions 
of  party  honor  were  deplorably  lax  and  va- 
cillating, Pitt,  though  inordinately  ambitious, 
long  consented  to  waive  his  just  claims,  lest, 
by  pressing  them  against  the  known  dislike 
of  the  king,  he  mi^ht  embarrass  or  injure 
the  prospects  of  his  party.  In  an  age  of 
general  cowardice  and  truckling,  both  to  royal 
prejudice  and  popular  passion,  Pitt,  though 
fond  of  popularity,  and  owing  his  power  to 
his  popularity  alone,  had  the  courage  and  the 
manly  justice  to  hazard  and  to  sacrifice  that 
popmarity  in  order  to  save  an  innocent  vic- 
tim from  a  furious  people.  When  the  wretch- 
ed Ministry  of  the  day  immolated  Admiral 
Byng  to  an  unreasonable  and  unrighteous 
clamor,  Pitt  was  one  of  the  very  few  who 
stood  boldly  forward  both  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  in  the  royal  closet  to  recom- 
mend mercy.  Yet  even  this  statesman,  high- 
minded  and  generous  as  he  was,  did  many 
things  which  in  our  times  sound  very  cul- 
pable, and  which  would  be  scarcely  defen- 
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sible  in  any  times ;  and  habitually  osed  lan- 
guage which  in  our  times  no  conj  uncture  would 
be  considered  serious  enough  to  justify.  He 
called  Lord  Carteret  **  wicked  minister," 
''execrable  minister,"  ''infamous  minister, 
who  seemed  to  have  drunk  of  the  potion 
which,  poets  said,  made  men  forget  their 
country, '  —  "  with  sixteen  thousand  Hano- 
verians as  his  placemen,  and  no  other  party," 
— adding,  <*  If  he  were  present,  I  would  say 

^  ten  times  more."  In  the  same  debate,  two 
other  members  were  even  more  intemperate 
in  their  phrases,  and  Torke,  in  his  journal,  de- 
clares that  '^  the  scene  could  be  compared  to 
nothing  but  a  tumultuous  Polish  Diet. '  Pitt's 
invectives  against  Newcastle  were  scarcely 
less  unmeasured,  and  far  better  deserved 
than  those  he  had  formerly  levelled  against 
Walpole  and  Granville.  Indeed,  the  violence 
of  his  language,  and  his  insolent  treatment  of 
opponents,  was  the  greatest  blot  upon  his 
character.*  He  was  always  vehement — rarely 
factious.    On  two  occasions  he  refused  to  join 

*  his  party  in  assailing  the  ministry,  not  because 
he  thought  the  Ministry  right,  but  because 
he  thought  it  for  the  interests  of  bis  country 
that  their  hands  should  not  be  weakenea. 
On  another  occasion,  however,  when  bis  asso- 
ciates insisted  upon  opposing  a  vote  for  the 
Sayment  of  British  troops  employed  in  Plan- 
ers, Pitt,  after  vainly  endeavoring  to  dissuade 
them  from  pursuing  such  an  unjust  and  un- 
patriotic course,  unhappily  consented  to  give 
a  silent  vote  against  his  convictions.  Walpole, 
whom  he  had  always  opposed  and  abused  as 
the  worst  of  men,  he  afterwards  spoke  of  as 
a  great  and  wise  minister,  whom  he  repented 
having  factiously  thwarted.  Yet  he  had  done 
Us  best  to  bring  about  his  impeachment. 
But  this  was  not  the  worst  It  is  painful  to 
find  this  young  patriot,  just  before  Walpole's 
fall,  opening  a  negotiation  with  the  man  on 
whom  for  years  he  had  lavished  all  the  abusive 
epithets  in  his  vocabulary,  and  offering  to 

*  The  sort  of  amenities  which  publio  men  in  thoee 
days  permitted  themselves  in  Parliament  in  speakhig 
of  their  adversaries,  both  in  and  out  of  the  Hoose, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  expressions  used  in  re- 
ference to  Wilkes  by  a  Bishop  and  a  Secretary  of 
State— both,  it  mnst  be  allowed,  rather  intemperate 
politicians.  Warburton  declared,  '*  that  the  blackest 
fiends  in  hdl  would  disdain  to  keep  company  with 
'Wilkes*' — and  then  asked  pardon  oi  Satan  for  com- 
paring them  together!  Pitt  says,  «The  author  of 
these  Eanys  does  not  deserve  to  be  ranked  among 
the  human  spedee;  he  is  the  blasphemer  of  his  Gk>d, 
and  the  libeller  of  his  King."  The  Letters  of  Junius, 
too,  are  a  disgrace  to  the  age;  for  concentrated 
malignity,  reckless  and  universal  hostility,  and  un- 
measured ferocity  of  language,  they  are  probably 
unexampled  in  any  literature. 


screen  him  from  prosecution  if  he  would  use 
bis  influence  with  the  King  in  favor  of  Pitt 
and  his  friends.  It  is  more  painful  still  to 
find  him,  when  this  overture  had  been  re- 
jected, resuming  all  the  fierceness  of  his  old 
hostility,  the  loudest,  and  foremost  of  those 
who  clamored  for  vengeance  on  the  fallen 
Minister,  and  supporting  the  shameful  pro- 
posal of  a  Bill  of  Indemnity  for  all  who  would 
give  evidence  against  him.  In  truth,  his 
course  was  by  no  means  always  consistent. 
No  man  had  out  of  office  been  more  fierce 
or  resolute  against  continental  subsidies,  or 
against  our  implication  in  Hanoverian  politics. 
Yet  he  afterwards,  in  office,  declared  that 
"  Hanover  ought  to  be  as  dear  to  us  as  Hamp- 
shire,"* and  be  lavished  subsidies  as  no  pre- 
vious Minister  had  dared  to  do.  It  is  some- 
what startling,  too,  to  find  him  coalescing 
with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  after  he  had 
refused  to  share  office  with  him,  and  though 
no  man  was  more  profoundly  convinced  both 
of  his  corruption  and  his  incapacity.  No  co- 
alition of  recent  days  seems  at  first  sight  more 
monstrous,  and  in  our  time  it  would  scarcely 
have  been  possible.  But  there  was  great 
excuse  for  it.  Pitt  felt  and  said,  *^My  Lord, 
I  believe  that  I  can  save  the  country,  and  I 
am  sure  no  one  else  can."  He  was  anxious 
to  he  at  the  helm,  from  motives  of  the  purest 
and  noblest  ambition.  He  had  tried  to  rule 
alone,  and  had  found  it  impossible  to  main- 
tain himself.  Though  the  most  popular  man 
in  the  kingdom,  and  having  the  intellectual 
and  moral  command  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  a  degree  unexampled  either  before 
or  since,  he  could  not  make  head  against  the 
hostility  of  the  Court  and  the  immense  par- 
liamentary interest  of  Newcastle.  He  bad 
the  country  to  back  him,  but  scarcely  any 
party ;  and  the  country  alone  he  found  was 
not  sufficient.  He  therefore  joined  the  im- 
becile and  veteran  intriguer  on  terms  which 
were  at  least  disinterested,  if  not  highly 
honorable.  Newcastle  kept  the  treasurv  and 
the  patronage ;  Pitt  was  Secretary  of  State, 
and  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  with 
the  sole  direction  of  the  war  and  foreim 
affairs.  Pitt  had  the  power — ^Newcastle  the 
plums  of  office.  Or,  as  a  contemporary  ex- 
pressed it,  **  Pitt  DID  every  thing ;  the  Duke 
GAVE  every  thing ;" — ^yet  from  this  strange 
union  sprung  a  ministry  ''  as  strong  at  home 
as  that  of  Pelham,  as  successful  abroad  as  that 

*It  must  be  allowed,  however,  that  circumstances 
had  somewhat  changed  when  he  made  the  latter 
declaration.  G^rge  XL  was  then  threatened  with 
the  loss  of  his  Electorate,  because  of  the  war  whidi 
he  waged  as  King  of  England. 
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of  Godolphm,*'* — ^the  most  firlorious  adminis- 
tration probably  that  EDgland  has  ever  known. 
The  period  which  elapsed  from  the  fall  of 
this  ministry  to  1785 — from  the  supremacy 
of  the  father  to  the  advent  of  the  son — was 
one  which  may  afford  considerable  interest  to 
those  who  love  to  trace  the  change  in  the 
personnel  and  the  principles  of  parties,  but  is 
not  one  of  much  satisfaction  to  the  patriot. 
It  was  a  succession  of  short  and  feeble  minis- 
tries— a  perfect  chaos  of  changes  and  in- 
trigues. The  Whig  reign  had  ended.  The 
Tory  reign  had  recommenced.  Its  inaugura- 
tion was  signalized  by  two  features.  Cor- 
ruption never  was  so  desperate;  libelling 
never  was  so  fierce.  The  ministry  of  Bute 
had  a  vast  inferiority  of  talent,  a  still  vast- 
er inferiority  of  numbers.  The  majority 
which  sanctioned  the  discreditable  peace 
of  Paris  had  to  be  actually  bought,  vote 
by  vote,  with  hard  cash.  Fox  did  the  busi- 
ness. He  had  been  very  poor;  his  cha- 
racter was  already  partly  damaged,  and  he 
was  made  Paymaster  of  the  Forces  for  the 
express  purpose  of  managing  the  dirty  work 
of  corruption.'!'  It  was  necessary,  too,  to 
damage  Pitt's  reputation.  On  his  retirement 
he  had  accepted  a  pension  and  a  peerage — 
no  man  ever  deserved  them  more.  But  he 
was  instantly  assailed  by  all  the  blackest 
charges.  He  had  sold  his  country.  He  had 
tarnished  his  fame.  All  the  venal  venom  of 
literary  bravos  was  let  loose  upon  him.  The 
press  swarmed  with  the  most  malignant  libels, 
which  were  ordered  by  Court  authority  and 
paid  for  with  the  public  money.     Indeed,  the 


*  Macanky. 

f  The  prices  given  for  a  ringle  vote  ranged,  it  is  eaid, 
from  £200  upwards.  £25,000  were  thus  paid  away 
in  a  single  momiog.  "  Intimidation  (says  Maoanlay ) 
was  tried,  as  well  as  corruption.  The  Dake  of  De- 
vonshire was  dismissed  with  flagrant  insult  As 
notbinff  was  too  high  for  the  revenge  of  the  court, 
80  nothing  was  too  low.  A  persecution  such  as 
bad  never  been  known  before,  and  has  never  been 
known  since,  raged  in  every  public  department 
Humble  and  laborious  derks  were  deprived  of  their 
bread,  not  because  they  had  neglected  their  duty, 
not  because  they  had  taken  an  active  part  against 
tiie  ministrr,  but  merely  because  they  had  owed 
their  situations  to  some  nobleman  or  |^ntleman 
who  was  aeainst  the  Peace.  The  proscription  ex- 
tended to  door-keepers,  to  tide-waiter^  to  gau^rs. 
One  poor  man,  to  whom  a  pension  had  been  given 
for  his  gallantoy  in  a  fight  with  smu^lera^  was  de- 
prived of  it  because  he  nad  been  befriended  by  the 
Duke  of  Grafton.  An  aged  widow,  who,  on  ac- 
count of  her  husband's  services  in  the  navy,  had 
been  made  housekeeper  to  a  public  office,  was  dis- 
missed from  her  situation  because  it  was  imagined 
that  she  was  distantly  connected  by  marriage  with 
the  Cavendish  family."  By  such  means  a  majority 
approving  •f  the  Peace  was  procured,  of  819  to  66. 


number  and  ferocity  of  the  slanders  and  per- 
sonalities on  nearly  all  statesmen  was  the 
predommant  characteristic  of  the  time.  It 
may  be  called  the  Aos  of  Junius.  That 
celebrated  writer  —  whoever  he  may  have 
been — stands  at  the  head — fueile  princeps — of 
that  large  class  of  pol  ideal  assassins  whose 
fame,  like  that  of  Red  Indians,  is  estimated 
by  the  scalps  of  their  victims.  Wilkes  was 
before  him,  Tooke  came  after  him ;  but  nei- 
ther were  fit  to  hold  a  candle  to  him.  His 
genius,  his  knowledge,  his  secret  means  of 
mformation,  bis  vehement  and  pointed  style, 
his  unsparing  and  apparently  impartial  fero- 
city, his  unscrupulous,  ungentlemanly  and 
savage  personalities,  and,  it  must  be  added, 
the  amount  of  truth  which  both  winged  and 
barbed  his  arrows, — made  him  the  most  for- 
midable public  writer  who  ever  held  public 
men  in  awe.  One  good  thioff  he  certainly 
effected.  He  emancipated  the  press  from 
any  fetters  but  those  of  public  opinion  and 
general  taste.  Since  his  day  no  man  has 
feared  to  criticise  men  and  measures  in  the 
tone  of  most  unbounded  freedom.  After 
him  the  use  of  initials  (formerly  universal) 
was  entirely  abandoned.  But  we  paid  a 
heavy  price  for  this  emancipation  in  the 
savagery  and  malignity  which  he — not  intro- 
duced, indeed,  but — established  in  political 
warfare. 

After  this  weary  period,  the  ministry  of 
Lord  North  affords  real  refreshment  to  the 
historical  student.  Not  that  it  was  specially 
pure ;  for  that  of  Lord  Rockingham  ha!d 
been  far  purer.  Not  that  it  was  peculiarly 
honorable  or  successful  to  the  country,  for  it 
witnessed  our  unhappy  war  with  America, 
and  the  loss  of  a  most  valuable  portion  of 
our  empire.    Not  that  sound  constitutional 

Principles  made  any  great  advance  during 
ord  North's  administration ;  on  the  contrary. 
Lord  North  was  more  guilty  than  most  men 
in  sacrificing  his  own  opinions  to  the  prejudices 
and  passions  of  ihe  monarch,  and  carried  so 
far  his  submission  to  royal  influence,  that  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  spite  of  his  opposition, 
carried  their  celebrated  resolution,  that ''  the 
power  of  the  Crown  had  increased,  was  increas- 
ing, and  ought  to  be  diminished."  Not  that 
even  party  consistency  became  more  general 
and  settled  during  his  tenure  of  office  ;  on  the 
contrary,  we  find  several  signal  instances  of 
change  and  tergiversation :  and  he  himself, 
shortly  after  his  first  retirement,  set  the  ex- 
ample of,  probably,  the  most  questionable 
'^  coalition"  in  our  modem  annals.  But  his 
administration  had  two  pleasing  features.  It 
introduced  a  gentler  and  less  acrimonious 
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tone  into  public  strife,  and  it  witnessed  tbe 
first  efforts  of  that  purer  and  nobler  race  of 
statesmen,  whom  in  our  youtb  we  were  ac- 
customed to  listen  to  with  reverence  and  ad- 
miration. Charles  James  Fox  and  Edmund 
Burke  came  upon  the  .stage,  and  William 
Pitt  just  appeared  above  the  liorizon.  Lord 
North's  genial  character  and  imperturbable 
good  humor  were  real  blessings  in  his  day. 
They  did  not  indeed  disarm,  but  they  soft- 
ened  his  merciless  assailants.  For  years, 
with  little  aid,  he  earned  on  the  contest 
against  Burke,  Barr6,  Dunning,  t'ox,  Saville, 
and  sometimes  Pitt,  with  a  courage,  energy, 
spirit  and  jocularity  which  was  charming  to 
behold.*'  He  listened  to  their  thundering 
denunciations  —  made  more  vehement  and 
more  stinging  b^  the  constant  failure  of  his 
militaiT  enterprises — with  coolness  always, 
with  sleepiness  often.^  It  was  easier  for  him 
to  keep  in  office  than  to  keep  awake,  except 
when  Burke  startled  him  with  some  scandal- 
ous false  quantity  ;J — and  when  finally  driven 
from  power  by  an  irresistible  combination  of 


*  Senators  were  not  always  very  polished  in  their 
language  in  thoee  days^  and  sometimes  pushed  in- 
vective even  to  vulgarity.  There  had  been  much 
of  this  one  nighty  and  Lord  North  rose  to  deprecate 
the  too  great  readiness  to  giye  and  take  offonoe. 
<'One  member,  for  example,  (he  said,)  called  me 
'  that  thing  called  a  Minister  f  Now,  to  be  sore, 
(he  continued,  patting  his  portly  sides,)  I  am  a 
*  thing :'  when  therefore  the  gentleman  csJled  me  a 
'  thing,'  he  said  what  was  true,  and  I  conld  not  be 
ansry  with  him.  Bat  when  he  added  'that  thing 
caUed  a  Minister,'  he  called  me  that  thing  which  of 
all  others  he  himself  most  wished  to  be, — and  there- 
fore, (said  Lord  NorUi,)  I  took  it  as  a  compliment" 

f  A  prosing  old  sailor,  well  known  for  his  lengthy 
orations^  havmg  risen  to  speak  on  an  Admiralty 
question.  Lord  North  said  to  one  of  his  supporters : 

^  Now, will  give  us  a  history  of  all  the  naval 

battle^  from  that  of  Salamis  to  that  of  last  year ; 
I  shall  take  a  nap-— wake  me  when  he  gets  near  our 
own  time."  After  an  hour's  infliction,  the  friend 
nudfled  Lord  North.  "  My  Lord,  my  Lord,  wake 
up :  he  has  got  to  the  battles  of  Van  Tromp."  *'0h 
dear  I"  said  the  sleepy  minister,  '*  you've  waked 
me  a  hundred  yean  too  soon." 

X  Burke  was  very  inaccurate,  and  Lord  North 
had  a  very  sensitive  ear.  One  night,  when  he  was 
napping,  Burke  stopped  in  his  speech  and  pointed 
at  the  Minister  noddinff  on  the  Treasury  Bench, 
saying,  '*Quandoquidem  bonus  dormitat  Homerusw" 
Lord  North  Instantly  started  from  his  slumbers — 
*<i>oml^,Sir,  forOod'ssakel"  On  another  ques- 
tion Burke  was  preaching  economy^  and  made  re- 
peated UM  of  the  quotation,  '*  Magnum  vectigal  est 
parsimonia."  Lora  North,  in  a  low  tone,  t)orreeted 
tiro—"  Vectigal,  Mr.  Burke."  Burke  immediately 
took  it  up:  '*The  noUe  Lord  hints  that  I  am 
vrroog  in  my  prosody  :  I  thank  him  for  the  correc- 
tion, as  it  ^ves  me  another  opportunity  of  shouting 
forth  that  inestimable  maxim— ^  Magnum  vectigJ 
est  parsimonia  1"* 


misfortunes  and  of  foes,  he  retired  with  the 
pqlitest  of  bows  and  the  most  benevolent  of 
smiles.     His  antagonists  had  collected  for  a 
grand  battle  ;  Lord  North  rose  in  his  place, 
and  declared  the  administration  at  an  end. 
Of  course,  the  House  adjourned  immediately. 
It  was  an  awfully  wet  night,  and  in   those 
days  cabs  were  not ;  the  members,  expect- 
ing a  prolonged  debate,  had  ordered  their 
carriages  at  one  or  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  and  Lord  North,  as  he  passed  through 
the  baffled   and   imprisoned  crowd   of  nis 
opponents  to  his  own  chariot,  bowed  to  them 
right  and  left,  saying,  '* Adieu,  gentlemen ;  you 
see  it  is  an  excellent  thing  to  be  in  the  secret !" 
We  now  emerge  into  a  purer  and  clearer 
atmosphere.     Factious  opposition  and  fac- 
tious manoeuvres  we  still  unhappily  meet 
with  from  time  to  time,  and  we  fear  we  always 
shall,  as  long  as  parliamentary  warfare  exists 
when  public  excitement  rises  high.     Violent 
and  unwarrantable  language  still  occasionally 
disfigures  our  debates  ;  and  changes  of  opm- 
ion  and  of  party  connection  are  by  no  means 
unfrequent,  —  mdeed,  become  almost  more 
so  as  we  get  nearer  our  own  day.     But  fac- 
tion becomes  less  mischievous  and  shame- 
less ;  invectives  more  measured  and  decorous ; 
unfounded  accusations — ^unless  where  Irish 
members  are  concerned — less  common  and 
less  malignant,  and  inconsistencies  and  ter- 
giversations more  generally  defensible  on  the 
ground  of  altered  circumstances  or  honestly 
modified  opinions.     The  three  great  states- 
men we  have  just  named  were  all  more  or 
less  guilty  on  all  dbunts  of  this  indictment, 
yet   their  advent  into   public   life    marked 
the  dawn  of  a  better  day.     We  may  grieve 
over  several  things  they  did,  we  may  regret 
much  of  the  language  which  they  thought 
themselves  justified  in  using,  but,  on  the 
whole,  we  feel  proud  both  of  their  genius  and 
their  character.     Even  their  contemporary, 
Sheridan,  though  unstable  and  unprincipled  in 
private   life,  was,  on  the  whole,  steady  and 
consistent  in  his  public  course.     It  is  curious 
that  Burke,  Fox,  and  Pitt,  ail  changed  sides. 
Fox,  the  leader  of   the  modem  Whigs,  en- 
tered life  a  Tory,  and  at  first  distinguished 
himself  as  a  violent  one.    Pitt  and  Burke  be- 
gan as  Whigs,  and  ended  as  standard-bearers 
and  idols  of  Uie  Tory  party.     Burke,  far  the 
greatest  and  purest  of  the  three,  can,  indeed, 
scarcely  be  charged  with  inconstancy  or  deser- 
tion of  party,     ne  began  life  as  a  warm  friend 
to  the  principles  of  constitutional  liberty  ;  he 
ended  life,  we  believe,  in  the  same  creed, 
and  with  the  same  afiTections.    But  when  he 
was  young,  those  principles  were  in  danger 
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from  tbe  Crown  and  the  aristoeraey ;  wben 
be  was  old,  tbej  were  in  danger— ^r  at  least 
be  honestly  and  not  unwisely  deemed  so — 
from  democratic  violence  and  folly.  His  in- 
consistency was  less  that  be  fought  for  a  dif- 
ferent cause  than  that  he  fought  against  dif- 
ferent assailants,  with  different  weapons  and 
under  a  different  banner,  and  be  made  that 
inconsistency  appear  greater  than  it  really 
was,  because  his  fierce  and  ungovernable  sen- 
sibility led  him  always  to  push  hb  position  to 
the  utmost  verge  of  truth,  and  to  state  his 
doctrine  in  tbe  eztremest  language.  When 
contending  against  the  unconstitutional  influ- 
ence of  the  Crown,  and  tbe  tyrannical  be- 
havior and  desires  of  tbe  *<  King's  friends," 
be  brought  forth  from  his  well-stored  armo- 
ry every  maxim  of  boundless  liberty,  every 
claim  of  popular  right,  every  lesson  of  his- 
tory which  teaches  courage  to  the  dtizen  and 
affords  warning  to  the  sovereign .  He  preached 
tbe  faith  of  freedom  in  sentences  so  spirited, 
BO  brilliant,  and  so  terse,  that  they  were  re- 
membered and  used  against  him  with  telling 
effect,  wben  it  became  necessary  to  preach  tbe 
faith  of  order  and  authority  instead.  One  of 
bis  noble  critics  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  **  it 
would  be  difficult  to  select  one  leading  prin- 
ciple or  prevailing  sentiment  in  Mr.  Burke's 
later  writings  to  which  something  extremely 
adverse  may  not  be  found  in  his  earlier  works." 
This  may  be  venr  true ;  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  former  were  written  wben 
"  the  power  of  the  Crown  had  increased,  was 
increasing,  smd  ought  to  be  diminished ;" — 
the  latter  came  lorth  when  democracy  was 
rampant  in  France  and  threatened  to  become 
dangerous  here,  when  monarchy  and  nobility 
bad  gone  down  before  the  tempest,  when 
the  wickedest  and  wildest  doctrines  were 
proclaimed  in  the  name  of  liberty,  and  when 
the  populace,  from  being  the  oppressed,  had 
become  oppressors  in  their  turn.  Then 
Burke  turned  to  the  quarter  whence  the 
peril  threatened  the  other  side  of  his  gorge- 
ously painted  shield ;  and  people  clamored 
that  he  bad  changed  his  armor  and  his  war- 
cry.  Of  any  thing  that  deserves  the  epithet 
of  "  tergiversation"* we  unhesitatingly  acquit 
him ;  of  the  charge  of  violent  and  exaggerated 
language  we  must  pronounce  him  very 
guilty.*     He  was  vehement  by  temperament 

*In  spdeohea^  h]0  inyeotives  not  unfrequeiitly 
degenerated  into  lenrnlity,  sometimee  into  positive 
inaeeomm.  And  even  in  his  published  writinffs, 
the  eznberanoy  of  his  Sanej  and  feelinff  often  gets  &e 
better  both  of  taste  and  deeem^,  and  mns  riot  in 
the  most  un^easant  and  indefennbla  metMpfaon, 
We  do  not  quote  any,  beoanae  we  woidd  wiUingiy 


of  acute  8U8eept9>ility,  of  turbulent  and  ex- 
citable imagmation;  and  be  could  seldom 
curb  himself  sufficiently  to  avoid  stating  a 
principle  far  too  wide  for  the  occasion,  or 
clothing  a  truth  in  language  whose  extrava- 
gance almost  made  it  degenerate  into  a  fal- 
lacy.^ Wise  as  he  was,  profoundly  pbiloso- 
phic  aa  was  the  character  of  bis  intellect,  his 
passion,  when  once  aroused,  blmded  him  to 
eveiy  thing  but  tbe  inmiediate  question  or 
the  immediate  foe  before  him  ;  and  his  pas- 
sions were  easily  aroused,  for  hie  affeciionB 
were  warm,  his  sympathies  quick,  and  his 
hatred  of  wrong  or  oppression  prompt  and 
earnest  ev«n  to  morbidness.  Hence,  though 
generous  and  open-hearted,  he  pursued  an 
antagonist  as  he  would  have  done  a  criminal; 
and  Uiough  wide  and  comprehensive  in  mind, 
far  beyond  his  age,  his  language  and  conduct 
were  too  often  those  of  a  narrow  and  heated 
partkan.  But  when  every  reasonable  deduc- 
tion from  his  greatness  has  been  allowed  for, 
be  will  still  remain  entitled  to  all  our  vene- 
ration ;  and  his  writings  must  always  be 
consulted  as  perfect  arsenals  of  political  wis- 
dom, unmatched  alike  for  glowing  eloquence 
and  profound  and  comprehensive  statesman- 
ship. 

Charles  Fox  has  long  been  the  idol  of  the 
Whig  party,  and  will  probably  remain  so  as 
long  as  any  of  his  contemporaries  remain  to 
cherish  the  memory  of  his  personal  qualities, 
and  to  convey  to  others  their  vivid  impres- 
sion of  those  amiable  and  endearing  virtues, 
and  that  wonderful  eloquence  which  made 
those  who  knew  him  always  indulgent,  and 
often  blind  to  his  political  errors.  He  must 
have  been  the  most  lovable  of  men,  vehe- 
ment, impetuous,  and  dissipated ;  but  gener- 
ous, manly,  affectionate,  and,  in  private  life, 
as  simple  as  a  child.  He  had  vast  genius, 
but  little  leammg — tbe  powers  but  not  the 
training  of  a  statesman.  He  acquired  hb 
political  knowledge  as  he  formed  his  political 
opinions,  in  party  strife.  Hence  he  had  no 
philosophy,  nor  the  slightest  tincture  of 
financial  or  economic  science.  His  eloquence 
was  not  like  that  of  Burke ;  it  was  neither 
the  <t>cuv6iuva  ao<f>ia  of  Aristotle,  nor  the 
eopioak  loquens  saptenUa  of  Cicero ;  it  was  the 
brilliant  argument  or  the  violent  invective  of 
a  great  master  of  Parliamentary  warfare. 
His  faults  and  his  false  steps  arose  from  his 
position  and  education  as  a  party  leader. 
His  business  was  to  defeat  an  adversary,  to 

iorget  them,  as  well  as  asev^ry  other  spot  anon  the 
lunghtness  of  a  genius  firom  whom  we  have  derived 
more  pleasure  u^  instmotion  than  firom  any  <^her 
author  in  our  own  or  any  language. 
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overthrow  a  rival,  to  detect  the  errors  of  a 
miniBter ;  and  be  threw  his  whole  heart  into 
his  work,  with  an  impetuosity  which  detracted 
from  his  statesmanship,  and  made  him  often 
blmd  alike  to  the  merits  of  a  foe  and  to  the 
real  interests  of  his  country.  He  mad^  a 
gallant  fight  for  the  liberties  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  against  the  arbitrary  measures  of  Mr. 
Pitt  in  troublous  times,  but  we  incline  to 
think  that  he  inflicted  serious  injury  on  the 
Whig  party,  and  hampered  his  subsequent 
freedom  of  action  by  his  unmeasured  admi- 
ration for  the  French  Revolution.  In  fact, 
with  the  secession  of  Burke,  the  philosophy 
and  moderation  of  that  section  of  politicians 
disappeared,  and  party  too  often  aifterwards 
degenerated  into  ^tion. 

Fox,  entering  Parliament  under  the  auspi- 
ces of  his  father,  the  first  Lord  Holland,  was 
of  course  a  Tory ;  and  being  impetuous  by 
temperament,  was  by  no  means  a  moderate 
one.  But  his  dismissal  by  Lord  North  for 
some  act  of  insubordination,  tallying  in  time 
with  the  influence  of  Burke's  society,  threw 
him  into  the  arms  of  the  opposition,  and  for 
many  years  he  was  the  most  merciless  de- 
nouncer of  the  person  as  well  as  the  policy 
*of  the  minister.  He  soon  rose  to  the  front 
ranks  of  his  party ;  and  when  Lord  North 
resigned,  came  into  office  with  the  Marquis  of 
Rockingham.  On  the  death  of  that  noble- 
man, when  Lord  Shelburne  was  made  Prime 
Minister,  Burke,  Fox,  and  Sheridan  resigned, 
and,  to  the  disgust  of  the  country*  and  the 

frief  of  his  admirers.  Fox  joined  Lord  North, 
rst  in  opposition  and  then  in  office — Lord 
North,  whom  he  had  long  been  in  the  habit 
of  abusing  as  the  worst  minister  England  ever 
had ;  of  whom  he  had  declared  his  opinion  to 
be  such  *'  that  he  should  deem  it  unsafe  to 
be  in  the  same  room  with  him,"  and  whose 
ground  of  antagonism  to  Lord  Shelburne's 
administration  was  that  very  inglorious  peace 
with  America  which  his  own  mismanagement 
had  made  inevitable.  It  was  an  unprincipled 
proceeding,  and  was  soon  amply  punisned. 
To  it  Fox  owed  the  long  exclusion  from 
power  of  himself  and  his  party;  to  it  the 
country  owed  the  long  string  of  evils  which 
hb  inveterate  hostility  to  Pitt  brought  in  its 
train.  The  Coahtion  ministry  inflicted  a  fear- 
ful wound  on  the  character  of  all  concerned 
in  it ;  the  King  hated  it,  and  the  nation  de- 

*  The  opinion  of  the  eountry  reepeoting  the  con- 
duct of  Fox  was  shown  m  soon  as  Pitt's  Ministry 
was  formed.  In  the  then  House  of  Commons  Fox 
had  a  majority  of  89  against  his  rival ;  in  the  new 
boose,  after  a  general  eleotion,  FUt  had  a  majority 
of  168. 


spised  it;  it  was  soon  dismissed  with  igno- 
miny ;  and  Fox  paid  for  his  blunder  by  twenty- 
two  years'  banishment  to  the  cold  shade  of 
the  Opposition  benches.  His  short  minis- 
terial career  at  the  close  of  his  life  presents 
little  on  which  we  can  look  back  with  satis- 
faction ;  his  title  to  our  gratitude  and  admi- 
ration must  rest  upon  the  bold  front  which, 
from  1793  to  1805,  he  opposed  to  the  un- 
constitutional encroachments  and  violent  pro- 
ceedings of  his  great  rival. 

Pitt,  like  Fox,  was  pure  from  all  charge 
of  sordid  aims  or  personal  corruption ;  both 
were  high-minded  and  honorable  men ;  and 
Pitt's  private  character  was  far  the  most 
decorous  of  the  two.  But  he  was  guilty  of 
a  desertion  of  party  nearly  as  flagrant  as  that 
of  Fox,  and  or  a  desertion  of  principles  far 
worse,  for  it  was  from  the  advocacy  of  free- 
dom to  the  practice  of  arbitrary  power.  He 
was  bred  an  ardent  Whig ;  he  was,  by  con- 
viction, a  Parliamentary  Reformer  and  a 
friend  to  religious  liberty.  Yet  his  ministry, 
which  lasted,  with  scarcely  an  intermission, 
from  1784  to  his  death  in  1805,  was  formed 
by  a  coalition  nearly  as  monstrous  as  that  of 
Fox  with  Lord  North.*  His  colleagues  were 
principaUy  Tories,  and  they  gradually  drew 
him  over  to  their  sentiments.  He  allowed 
his  scheme  of  Reform  to  be  defeated ;  he 
shortly  afterwards  opposed  the  Relief  of  the 
Dissenters ;  he  dropped,  one  after  anotheii 
nearly  all  his  old  opinions,  till  (as  a  virtuous 
but  hot  enemy  described  it)  ''  the  name  of 
the  son  of  Lord  Chatham — the  idol  of  the 
people,  the  denouncer  of  the  American  war — 
became  the  rallying-point  of  Toryism,  the 
type  and  symbol  of  whatever  was  most  illi- 
beral in  principle  and  intolerant  in  practice." 
His  persecutions  of  Reformers,  and  his 
assaults  on  the  libertv  of  the  press,  are 
the  great  stains  upon  his  chara6ter,  though 
scarcely,  perhaps,  deserving  the  unmeasured 
epithets  that  have  been  lavished  upon  them. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  French 
Revolution  had  introduced  an  entirely  new 
element  into  our  political  life.  Reformers 
had  become  Democrats,  and  Democracy  had 
assumed  its  worst  and  m<9st  repulsive  form. 
To  Mr.  Pitt,  as  to  others  of  his  day,  we  must 
grant  whatever  benefit  they  may  derive  from 
assuming  their  dread  of  republican  excesses 
to  have  been  genuine  and  not  wholly  irra- 
tional. There  must  have  been  something 
seriously  formidable  and  perilous  in  the  aspect 

*  Lord  Thorlow  and  Lord  Loughborough  were 
probably  men  as  devoid  of  principle  as  any  in  th* 
preceding  generation. 
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of  aflfairs  which  made  such  sincere  liberals  as 
Burke,  the  Duke  of  Portlaud,  and  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham,  secede  from  opposition  and  swell  the 
ranks  of  miDisterial  strength.  There  must 
have  been  something  condemnable  and  ill- 
timed  in  the  plans  and  principles  of  the  po- 
pular agitators  which  made  such  men  willing 
to  strike  at  them  through  the  side  of  a 
constitution  which  they  venerated  so  truly, 
and  for  which  they  had  fouffht  so  well. 
Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  history 
of  those  days  from  1790  onwards,  without 
confessing  how  indefensible  and  dangerous 
were  the  language  and  designs  of  many  of 
those  whom  Pitt  prosecuted  and  Erskine 
defended,  and  without  wondering  at  and  de- 
ploring the  hijudicious  zeal  of  those  parlia- 
mentary leaders  who,  in  a  period  of  such 
vehement  excitement  at  home  a^d  such  social 
disorganization  abroad,  could  yet  insist  upon 
pressing  forward  such  irritating  and  disturb- 
mg  topics  as  Parliamentary  Reform.  The 
mode,  however,  by  which  Pitt  and  his  col- 
leagues endeavored  to  secure  their  victims — 
paid  spies,  the  doctrine  of  constructive  trea- 
son, the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus, 
the  forcible  suppression  of  open  associations, 
— can  neither  be  defended  nor  excused ;  and 
we  owe  it  to  the  trial  by  jury  that  many  of 
our  dearest  liberties  were  not  at  this  period 
wholly  sacrificed  by  a  minister  resolved  at 
ODce  to  be  absolute  and  to  be  safe.*  Two 
passages  in  his  life  look  very  dark — his 
constant  denunciation  (in  speeches)  of  the 
slave-trade,  contrasted  with  his  constant  in- 
action (in  deeds)  with  regard  to  it ;  and  his 
desertion  of  Warren  Hastings,!  of  which  it 
seems  impossible  to  give  any  creditable  ex- 
planation. On  the  whole,  we  may  pronounce 
him  generally  pure  and  patriotic  in  his  aims, 
but  violent  and  unscrupulous  in  his  means ; 
in  his  domestic  policy  about  the  most  arbi- 
trary, in  his  financial  policy  about  the  most 
reckless,  and  in  his  foreign  policy  about  the 
most  unfortunate  minister  that  ever  swayed 
the  destinies  of  Britain. 

On  the  dreary  period  of  statesmanship 
which  elapsed  between  the  death  of  Pitt  and 
the  retirement  of  Lord  Sidmouth  in  1822, 
no  friend  of  his  country  can  dwell  with  any 
pleasure.    It  was  the  worst  times  of  Pitt  in 

*  The  Parliament,  however,  and  to  a  eoosider- 
able  extent  the  feeling  of  the  conntrv,  supported 
him  in  theee  attacks.  Against  bis  "Treasonable 
Praetieee  Bill"  the  Oppoeition  ooald  odIv  muater 
five  in  the  Lords  and  forty-three  in  the  Oommons. 
The  trials  and  acquittals  of  Hardy,  Thirl  wall,  and 
Home  Tooke,  however,  did  mnoh  to  turn  popular 
feeling  affainst  ministers. 

t  See  Macanlay's  Enays,  vol.  ill.  p.  489. 


miniature,  and  vulgarized.  Such  men  as 
Addington,  Perceval,  Castlereagh,  Liverpool, 
and  Eldon,  could  reflect  no  lustre  on  our 
councils ;  even  Canning  and  Lord  Wellesley 
could  scarcely  redeem  or  gild  the  miserable 
mediocrity  of  their  colleagues.  The  opposi- 
tion was  rich  in  great  names, — Grey,  Gren- 
ville,  Holland,  Homer,  Tlerney,  Romilly,  and 
Whiibread :  but  they  were  feeble  and  dispir- 
ited, and  injured  themselves  greatly  in  public 
esteem  by  the  manner  in  which,  as  it  were, 
they  took  Napoleon  under  their  protection, 
and,  from  party  feeling,  decried  the  splendid 
achievements  and  the  rare  merits  of  their 
greatest  general.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
was  the  only  really  ''  great  man  "  of  those 
years.  Then  they  were  years,  too,  of  dread- 
ful malversation  and  corruption — as  periods 
of  war  and  extraordinary  expenditure  gener- 
ally are.  The  chiefs,  indeed,  were  pure,  but 
their  subordinates  were  sadly  otherwise. 
They  did  not  job  much  themselves,  but  they 
allowed  their  friends  and  supporters  to  do  so. 
Vast  fortunes  were  made  by  contractors. 
Large  sums  in  several  public  departments 
were  unaccounted  for.  Lord  Melville  was 
dismissed  and  impeached  for  peculation ;  and 
though  few  believed  that  he  himself  profited 
by  the  scandalous  dishonesty  which  prevailed 
in  his  office,  it  appeared  certain  that  he  must 
have  connived  at  much  illicit  use  of  the  pub- 
lic money.  Lord  Castlereagh,  even,  was 
detected  in  "doing  a  job,"  though  not  a  very 
shameless  one.  Political  friends  and  minis- 
terial connections  engrossed  all  the  loaves 
and  fishes.  The  commander-in-chief  was 
discovered  to  have  been  nearly  as  guilty  as 
Lord  Melville,  and  even  more  disreputably 
so.  His  mistress,  who  had  great  influence 
over  him,  had  accepted  bribes  (though  with- 
out his  knowledge)  .  to  procure  military 
appointments  and  commissions  for  her  prO' 
tiffis.  These  exposures  brought  Government 
into  just  contempt ;  bad  harvests,  deranged 
trade,  and  general  distress,  brought  it  into 
less  just  unpopularity.  Discontent  and  tur- 
bulence arose ;  and  Lord  Castlereagh  repeated 
the  arbitrary  sins  of  Mr.  Pitt  on  a  smaller 
scale.  The  "  Six  Acts"  became  notorious, 
and  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  was  again  brought 
into  question.  Altogether  it  was  an  era  of 
small  men  and  of  poor  achievements— of 
shameful  profligacy  at  court,*  and  severe 
suffering  among  the  people. 


*  It  is  painfol  to  remember,  that  in  1820  the 
ministers,  lords  Liverpool,  Castlereagh,  and  Eldon, 
among  the  rest,  suffered  themselves  to  be  made  the 
instmments  of  the  personal  hatred  of  a  wicked 
monareh  towards  an  mjnred  wife,  and,  to  preserve 
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With  ihe  jear  1822  the  Beform  era  maj 
be  said  to  have  commenced.    When  Peel 
tocceeded   Lord  Sidmoath    at    the  Home 
Office,  and  Cannioff  foHowed  Lord  London- 
deny  as  Mhuster  for  Foreign  AflhirB,  and 
BoUnaon  soon  af^rwards  saperBeded  the 
feeble  Vaosittart  as  Chancellor  of  the  £x- 
cheqaer,  and  HosUsson  became  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  the  patriots  of  England 
and  the  friends  of  humanity  breath^  more 
freely  than  they  had  done  for  many  a  long 
year.     Few  men  at  the  time  saw  the  whole 
reach  and  bearing  of  the  ch^age,  for  Lord 
Ltrerpool  was  still  Prime  Minister,  and  Lord 
Bldon  still  held  the  Great  Seal   Bat  it  soon 
became  obrioos  that  the  change  of  spirit  was 
greater  eren  than  the  change  of  men.  A  new 
tone  pervaded  every  department;  a  new  set 
of  principles  began  to  be  felt  even  before 
they  were  avowed ;  a  nobler  and  brighter 
genius  presided  over  national  councils.  From 
that  dfty  we  have  gone  on  improving.  From 
that  day  statesmanship  has  been  purer,  freer, 
more  disinterested,  more  lofty.     From  that 
day  we  have,  on  the  whole,  been  able  to  feel 
proud,  both  of  our  policy  and  of  our  polijli- 
cians.    From  that  day  attention  b^an  to  be 
paid  to  the  wishes,  and  justice  to  be  done  to 
the  claims   of  the  people;   the  practice  of 
Government  to  approximate  more  nearly  to 
its  theory,  and  party  struggles  to  be  carried 
on  more  for  principle  and  less  for  power. 
We  have  seen  numy  changes  of  political  con- 
nection, many  singular  conjunctions  and  dis- 
Cctions  among  public  men ;  but  they  have 
n  preceded  and  induced  by  changes  of 
opinion  or  changes  of  circumstances.     We 
have  seen  some  violence  and  some  folly,  but 
no  corruption.     We  have  seen  many  injudi- 
cious appointments,  but  no  scandalous  or 
dishonest  ones.    We  have  had  much  party 
virulence  and  much  individual  animosity,  but 
only  in  one  or  two  cases  any  thing  outrageous 
or  indecent  in  party  warfare. 

Peel  and  Canning,  singularly  different  in 
character,  temper,  and  talent,  had  yet  seve- 
ral points  of  marked  resemblance.  The  one 
was  a  brilliant,  sparkling,  and  soaring  genius ; 
the  other  was  an  admu-able  man  of  business, 
diligent,  moderate,  and  decorous.  The  one 
was  all  fire,  the  other  all  sobriety.  But  both 
were  men  of  refinement,  of  cultivation,  of 
Uterary  and  aesthetic  taste ;  both  were  acutely 

thair  plsoee,  ooniented  to  briog  in  the  celebrated 
Bill  of  Psins  and  PenaltieB.  Lord  Eldon  had  been 
formerly  a  friend  and  defender  of  ihU  unhappy 
prinoefla.  Few  ladder  backslidhigs  from  the  path 
of  pablio  honor  have  been  known  within  the 
century. 


sensitive ;  both  were  nobly  ambitious ;  and 
both  were  honestly  determined  to  employ 
their  power  and  position  for  no  personal 
advantage,  but  for  the  good  and  the  glory 
ci  their  country.  They  had  another  fea- 
ture of  simDarity  in  thenr  career  and  fate. 
Both  liberal  at  heart,  and  growing  more 
liberal  with  years,  knowledge,  and  expe- 
rience, had  the  grievous  misfortune  of  en- 
tering life  in  the  Tory  camp,  among  illibe- 
ral associates,  and  in  most  illiberal  times. 
Both,  in  consequence,  were  mixed  up  with 
much  that  was  foreign  to  their  nature  and 
dispositions  ;  both  incurred  much  obloquy  in 
consequence  of  having  belonged  to  a  bad 
set,  and  much  animosity  when  they  shook 
themselves  free  from  that  set.  Both  ended 
life  amid  the  ferocious  hostility  of  the  party 
which  used  to  idolize  and  obey  them,  and  amid 
the  love,  r^ret,  and  gratitude  of  the  people 
who,  in  earner  years,  were  wont  to  execrate 
their  names.  The  advent  of  Canning  was 
the  turning-point  in  the  foreign  poUcy  of 
England.  Lord  Castlereagh  had  suffered 
her  to  be  dragged  at  the  car  of  the  Holy 
Alliance,  and  to  be  r^arded  as  the  colleague 
and  associate  of  despots.  Cannmg  made 
her  feared  and  respected  as  the  avowed 
friend  of  constitutional  liberty  throughout 
the  world.  He  found  her  the  ally  and  tool 
of  autocrats — he  left  her  the  assister  and 
protector  of  suffering  and  trampled  nations. 
It  is  true  she  has  not  always  marched 
steadily,  and  seldom  very  boldly,  in  this  new 
career;  she  has  permitted  some  atrocities 
which  she  might,  and  perhaps  ought  to  have 
interposed  to  prevent;  she  has  looked  on 
coldly,  where  she  should  have  sympathized 
warmly  ;  she  has  confined  her  approval  too 
exclusively  to  patriots  whose  views  were 
limited  and  moderate,  and  whose  notions  of 
free  institutions  tallied  with  her  owd  ; — but 
still  she  has  remonstrated  agiunst  tyranny; 
she  has  encouraged  the  extension  of  popular 
rights ;  she  has  acknowledged  whatever  gov- 
ernments the  people  have  selected  and  estab- 
lished. Where  she  has  interfered,  it  has  been 
on  the  popular  side ;  where  she  has  spoken  out, 
it  has  been  in  favor  of  liberal  institutions. 

In  the  same  manner  the  accession  of  Peel 
was  the  opening  of  a  new  leaf  in  our  do- 
mestic  policy.  His  course  was  signalized, 
though  slowly  and  scantily  at  first,  by  ad- 
ministrative improvements.  Great  reduc- 
tions in  salaries  and  expenditure  took  place 
under  his  rule.  The  criminal  law  was  sys- 
tematically amended.  The  police  of  the 
country  was  remodelled,  Abuses  were  exa- 
mined into;  grievances  w^re  listened  to; 
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jobs  became  difficult,  modified,  and  rare. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington's  administration  was 
a  reforming  one,  though  the  lustre  of  its  suc- 
cessor has  eclipsed  its  merit  in  this  line. 
After  the  Reform  Bill,  the  spirit  of  improve- 
ment which  had  prevailed  before  assumed 
a  vast  accession  of  vigor  and  activity.  Since 
that  date,  whichever  party  has  been  in  office, 
the  amendment  of  our  institutions  has  gone 
on  with  little  interruption.  Popular  rights 
have  been  extended ;  vast  economies  have 
been  introduced;  the  health,  the  comfort, 
the  education  of  the  masses  have  been  sedu- 
lously attended  to ;  the  whole  of  our  finan- 
cial system  has  been  remodelled ;  taxes  have 
been  repealed;  burdens  have  been  taken 
from  the*  poor  and  laid  upon  the  rich ;  civil 
law  has  been  made  cheap ;  criminal  law  has 
been  made  merciful;  courts  of  law  have 
been  purified ;  the  wrongs  of  the  people 
have  been  redressed;  the  earnings  of  the 
people  have  been  raised ;  the  food  of  the 
people  has  been  made  cheap  and  abundant ; 
— and  in  most  of  these  reforms  every  politi- 
cian of  eminence  has  participated.  Some 
have  wished  to  do  things  in  one  way,  some 
in  another ;  some  have  resisted  the  ameliora- 
tions which  others  have  proposed,  doubting 
of  their  wisdom  or  distrustful  of  their  effi- 
cacy; but  the  study  of  all  parties,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  has  been,  we  believe, 
how  best  they  could  insure  the  prosperity  of 
the  community,  the  happiness  of  the  poor, 
and  the  honor  of  the  nation. 

We  have  witnessed  in  our  days  two  tre- 
mendous party  struggles — the  struggle  for 
Parliamentary  Reform,  and  the  struggle  for 
Free  Trade.  In  both  cases  great  principles 
were  involved.  In  both  cases  mighty  inter- 
ests were  at  stake.  The  Tories  felt  that  the 
Reform  Bill  would  be  the  surrender  of  their 
power.  They  believed  that  the  repeal  of  the 
Com  Laws  would  be  fatal  to  their  incomes. 
They  conceived  that  the  inroads  of  de- 
mocracy in  the  one  case,  and  the  influx  of 
foreign  corn  in  the  other,  would  be  dangerous 
to  the  stability  of  the  government  and  to  the 
welfare  of  the  agricultural  classes.  It  was 
natural  and  inevitable  that  during  the  heat 
and  passion  of  the  strife  we  should  charge 
them  with  pure  selfishness  in  both  cases 
But  now  few  thoughtful  men  will  ratify  this 
accusation — few,  at  least,  who  know  how 
difficult  it  is  to  abstract  personal  feeling  from 
political  inquiries,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to 
believe  that  the  power  and  wealth  which  we 
possess,  it  is  not  for  the  interest  of  our 
country  that  we  should  possess.  Now  that 
both  victories  have  been  won — that  we  can 


calculate  to  a  certain  extent  the  fruits  of  the 
one,  and  have  had  our  feelings  in  some 
degree  calmed  down  after  the  excitement  of 
the  other,  we  are  not  disposed  to  deny  the 
sincerity  and  honesty  of  our  antagonists  in 
either  strife,  however  much  we  may  wonder 
at  their  dulness  of  comprehension,  or  con- 
demn the  fierceness  of  the  passion  which 
they  showed.  The  Reform  Bill,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  deny,  was  a  transfer  of  power  and 
political  influence  from  the  aristocracy  to  the 
middle  classes.  Who  now  will  not  acknow- 
ledge that  this  was  a  revolution  at  the  mag- 
nitude of  which  genuine  patriots  might  well 
stand  aghast,  which  cautious  men  might  well 
deem  wild  and  perilous,  which  even  men  who 
loved  progress,  if  they  loved  safety  likewise, 
might  well  deprecate  and  dread?  Those 
who  most  loved  the  people  might  not  un- 
reasonably doubt  the  wisdom  of  intrusting 
this  new  weapon  into  the  people's  hands. 
No  one  will  now  deny  that  it  was  a  great  ex- 
periment. No  one  will  deny  that  in  some 
respects  its  opponents  judged  it  more  truly 
and  saw  farther  into  its  consequences  than 
its  promoters.  For  ourselves,  we  confess 
that,  approving  it  as  we  did  and  do;  be- 
lieving it  to  have  been  a  just,  a  wise,  and  a 
necessary  measure;  tracing  in  the  main  to 
its  secondary  influences  the  rapid  progress 
of  reforms  in  other  lines;  we  yet  see  in  it 
several  dangers,  drawbacks,  and  extensive 
seeds  of  future  and  questionable  change 
which  we  did  not  see  when  it  was  passed ; 
we  acknowledge  much  weight  and  wisdom 
in  many  of  the  hostile  arguments  which  at 
the  time  we  scouted  as  the  mere  dictates 
of  selfishness  and  folly  ;  and  we  look  back 
with  something  like  remorse  and  shame  at 
the  violence  of  our  language,  the  acrimony 
of  our  feelings,  the  imperfection  of  our  phi- 
losophy, and  the  shortness  of  our  vision. 
We  were  blind  to  much  that  our  adversaries 
saw  ;  we  were  obstinately  deaf  to  many  re- 
presentations that  we  ought  to  have  listened 
to  with  deference  and  profit ;  and  if  the  thing 
had  to  be  done  again,  we  should  act  with 
greater  modesty  and  temperance,  with  far 
less  confidence,  and  far  more  misgivings. 
Therefore  we  do  not  see  in  the  behavior 
or  opinions  of  the  anti-reformers  of  1832 
any  thing  for  which  British  statesmanship  need 
to  blush ;  we  do  not  attribute  their  opposi- 
tion either  to  corruption,  to  ^otism,  or  to 
love  of  arbitrary  power ;  and,  in  the  way  in 
which  they  yielded  when  opposition  became 
hopeless  and  dangerous  to  the  public  peace, 
we  see  much  ground  both  for  approval  and 
for  congratulation. 
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The  question  of  Free  Trade  was  a  much 
clearer  one.  Here  it  was  not  real  power  so 
much  as  supposed  wealth  that  was  at  stake. 
It  was  not  political  influence  which  had  de- 
scended to  them  from  their  ancestors,  but 
artificial  prices  which  their  own  legislation 
had  secured,  of  which  it  was  proposed  to 
deprive  the  country  gentlemen  of  England. 
Hence  it  was  much  more  difficult  to  persuade 
either  themselves  or  others,  that  in  8tiug- 
gling  against  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws 
they  were  contending  for  any  thing  more 
noble  than  their  own  pecuniary  interests. 
It  was  a  question,  too,  much  more  of  simple 
science.  Its  solution  lay  much  nearer  the  sur- 
face. It  required  profound  philoi^ophy  to 
judge  of  the  remote  and  collateral  bearings  of 
Schedules  A  and  B.  It  needed  only  sound  ele- 
mentary views  of  political  economy  to  esti- 
mate the  effects  of  unrestricted  importation. 
The  lessons  of  experience  could  be  appealed 
to  in  the  one  case :  there  was  no  experience 
to  guide  us  in  the  other.  Moreover,  it 
seemed  difficult  to  believe  that  any  thing  save 
obstinate  and  wilful  blindness  could  resist 
the  lucid  arguments,  often  amounting  to  ab- 
solute demonstration,  which  year  after  year 
issued  from  the  press,  from  the  cross 
benches,  from  the  treasury  and  opposition 
benches,  from  Wilson,  from  Villiers,  from 
Cobden,  from  Peel.  Yet  nothing  can  be 
more  certain  than  that  most  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  Free  Trade  were  honest  to  begin 
with,  and  that  many  remained  to  the  last 
sincerely  convinced  that  Free  Trade  would 
be  the  ruin  of  the  country,  destructive  to 
landlords,  fatal  to  farmers,  pauperizing  to  la- 
borers. To  be  convinced  of  this,  we  have 
only  to  remember  how  slowly  conviction 
dawned,  even  upon  the  minds  of  the  liberals ; 
bow  few  years  have  elapsed  since  the  idea  of 
the  total  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws  was 
scouted  as  monstrous  by  the  leading  Whigs ; 
how  many  of  them  dreaded  it  to  the  last; 
in  what  }  ear  it  was  ihat  Lord  Melbourne 
pronounced  it,  *'  before  God,  the  wildest  and 
maddest  scheme  he  had  ever  heard  of ;"  and 
when  Lord  John  Russell  refused  the  petition 
of  its  advocates  to  be  heard  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  Commons;  how  in  184 1  he 
wished  for  an  import  duty  of  eight  shillings ; 
and  how  he  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  were  only 
finally  and  completely  converted  in  the  same 
year  and  by  the  same  fqarful  visitation.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  principles  of  political  eco- 
nomy have  made  their  way  into  parliament- 
ary life  only  at  a  very  recent  date.  Till  ten 
years  ago,  an  acquaintance  with  them  was 
considered  no  necessary  part  of  a  statesman's 


Qualifications.  Nine-tenths  of  the  House  of 
lommons  were  ignorant  even  of  the  alpha- 
bet of  that  science ;  its  own  teachers  were 
not  wholly  agreed  about  its  doctrines ;  and 
the  country  at  large  knew  scarcely  more  of 
them  than  its  chiefs.  We  have  no  right, 
therefore,  even  in  imagination,  to  charge  the 
advocates  of  commercial  restrictions  with 
any  heavier  accusation  than  that  of  being 
rather  duller  to  learn,  and  rather  slower  to 
admit  new  views  than  their  opponents.  They 
were  not  dishonest,  but  arriirSs. 

Again.  We  have  witnessed  in  the  last 
five-and-twenty  years  changes  in  party  com- 
binations scarcely  equalled  for  magnitude  and 
strangeness  by  any  other  period — severings 
of  friends  and  junctions  of  foes,  such  as  seem 
at  first  sight  utterly  bewildering  and  unac- 
countable. ^'Consistency,"  in  its  old  sense 
— t.  e„  steady  adherence  to  the  same  alli- 
ances and  the  same  political  connections — ^has 
been  set  at  naught  by  nearly  every  man  of 
any  great  eminence  or  merit.  Lord  Grey, 
indeed,  ended  his  career  before  the  confusion 
began,  and  Lord  John  Russell  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel  never  sat  in  the  same  Cabinet.  But 
those  are  nearly  the  only  "  constants"  of  our 
recent  party  history.  Sir  James  Graham, 
almost  a  Radical,  sat  for  some  time  in  the 
same  Cabinet  with  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  col- 
league of  Lord  Sid  mouth,  Lord  Liverpool, 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Lord  Derby 
was  first  the  vigorous  assailant  of  Peel,  then 
his  colleague,  then  again  his  foe.  He  sat 
first  with  Lord  Grey,  then  with  Lord  Grey's 
great  rival  Lord  Palmers  ton,  once  the  col- 
league of  Peel  and  Canning,  is  now  the  col- 
league of  Russell  and  of  Sfolesworth.  The 
Foreign  Secretary  of  Lord  Grey  and  the  For- 
eign Secretary  of  Lord  Grey's  antagonist  sit 
in  the  same  Cabinet.  Sir  James  Graham  and 
Lord  Derby  were  once  fast  friends  in  office, 
then  fast  friends  in  opposition,  then  leaders 
of  opposing  parties.  They  sat  together  under 
Lord  Grey ;  they  sat  together  under  Peel ; 
one  now  sits  with  the  Coalition,  while  the 
other  leads  the  Tories.  We  might  go  through 
a  long  list  of  similar  incongruities.  Scarcely 
any  man  has  not  changed  sides,  changed 
opinions,  changed  party  associates.  Tet 
scarcely  any  man  has  lost  character  by  so 
doing,  because  scarcely  any  one  can  be  se- 
riously suspected  of  having  done  so  from  cor- 
rupt or  indefeubible  considerations.  The  only 
desertion  of  party  that  is  regarded  as  an 
"  apostasy,"  was  that  of  Mr.  Scarlett,  Can- 
ning's Whi^  Attorney- General,  who  could  not 
make  up  his  mind  to  leave  office  when  the 
Tories  came  in.    The  reason  of  the  general 
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amnestj  that  bas  been  passed  for  all  acts  of 
partj  iDcoDstaDcy,  is,  that  al1»  or  nearly  all, 
are  believed  to  have  been  honest — or  rather, 
perhaps,  that  we  have  ceased  to  consider 
"  consistency"  as  prima  facie  a  merit.  So 
many  new,  important,  and  difficult  subjects 
have  in  these  years  come  under  discussion — 
on  which  it  is  felt  to  be  impossible  that  all 
colleagues  should  agree  or  all  antagonists 
differ — that  unchanging  adherence  to  one  set 
of  men  would  have  been  suspicious  rather 
than  creditable.  It  is  felt  that  men  who 
agree  about  retrenchment  may  naturally  dif- 
fer about  religion ;  that  men  who  agree  about 
Parliamentary  Reform  may  differ  about  for- 
eign policy ;  that  men  who  agree  about  the 
corn-laws  may  differ  about  the  Church ; — and 
that,  in  such  cases,  it  is  quite  right  and  hon- 
est that  they  should  coalesce  when  one  set  of 
questions  are  under  discussion,  and  separate 
when  another  set  come  upon  the  tapis.  Fur- 
ther, during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the 
national  mind  has  been  in  a  state  of  progress ; 
questions  are  better  understood ;  sound  prin- 
ciples are  more  diffused;  we  have  been 
educating  in  political  science;  truths  which 
formerly  were  perceived  only  by  the  few  are 
now  reached  by  the  many ;  opinions  which 
formerly  were  scouted  are  now  almost  uni- 
versally adopted.  It  was  impossible  that 
statesmen  should  not  participate  in  this  ad- 
vance ;  it  was  impossible  that  they  should  all 
participate  in  it  in  equal  degrees ;  it  was  im- 
possible, therefore,  that  they  should  always 
adhere  either  to  their  old  opinions  or  to  their 
old  colleagues.  Those  who  think  what  they 
always  thought  are  become  laugfiing- stocks ; 
those  who  stand  where  they  always  stood  are 
self- condemned  :  they  convict  themselves  of 
having  stood  still.  No  men  in  our  time  have 
been  so  steady  and  consistent  as  Lord  Eldon 
and  Col.  Sibthorp ;  and  the  one  is  looked  upon 
as  the  incarnation  of  obstinate  blindness,  and 
the  other  of  ludicrous  eccentricity.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  man  changed  more  completely 
or  on  more  important  questions  than  Sir 
Robert  Peel ;  yet  he  is  now  reverenced,  and 
justly,  as  one  of  our  honestest  and  wisest 
statesmen, — because  it  is  felt  that  he  never 
changed  except  reluctantly,  from  conviction, 
and  to  his  own  injury.  The  bigots,  whose 
shield  and  glory  he  was  so  long,  were  furious 
with  him  for  finally  conceding  emancipation 
to  the  Catholics :  we  know  now  how  ample, 
cogent,  and  disinterested  were  his  motives  for 
that  great  apostesy.  The  country  gentler 
men,  whose  champion  and  trust  he  was  for 
years,  could  not  forgive  him  for  surrendering 
a  cause  which  he  felt  could  no  longer  be  hon- 


estly or  conscientiously  maintained :  but  the 
country  has  given  him  plenary  absolution 
even  for  this  unparalleled  tergiversation.  The 
nation  reveres  him  as  its  greatest  statesnoian, 
and  reveres  him  in  spite  o^  or  rather  in  conse- 
quence of,  his  apostasies, — acknowledging 
them  to  have  been  the  apostasies,  not  of  the 
renegade,  but  of  the  convert. 

From  low  pecuniary  sins  our  age  is,  we 
may  say,  entirely  free.  We  have  spoken  of 
the  flagrant  jobs  which  were  perpetrated  in 
former  days.  We  have  given  statements  of 
the  emoluments  of  great  men  in  the  days  of 
Marlborough  and  Walpole.  The  pension  list, 
even  in  the  year  1829,  contains  much  to  as- 
tonish weak  minds.  Its  sum  total  was  above 
£750,000  :*  it  is  now  limited  to  one-tenth  of 
that  amount.  We  find  in  the  list  of  **  places, 
pensions,  sinecures,  and  grants,"  published 
m  1830,  six  Bathursts,  with  aggregate  re- 
ceipts of  £10,716;  four  Beresfords,  with 
£6700;  five  Dundases.  with  £9700;  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  holding  £10,280  in  three 
sinecures  or  pensions ;  and  several  similar^at^- 
ticB.  Nothing  of  the  kind  could  be  found  now. 
It  is,  alas !  scarcely  possible  to  do  a  job,  or  to 
find  a  sinecure.  The  salaries  of  public  offices 
have  been  largely  and,  we  think,  unwisely  re- 
duced. The  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury  has 
been  reduced  from  £7430  to  £5000;  the 
Secretaries  of  State  from  £6000  to  £5000 ; 
the  Viceroy  of  Ireland  from  £30,000  to 
£20,000.  No  Cabinet  minister  receives  above 
£5000  a- year ;  whereas  (as  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  Lord  John  Russell  informed  the  "Offi- 
cial Salaries  Committee")  it  was  formerly  an 
understood  and  established  practice  for  these 
ministers  to  combine  some  comfortable  sine- 
cure with  their  appointment,  by  which  means 
their  emoluments  were  often  doubled.  Thus 
the  Prime  Minister  was  generally  also  Warden 
of  the  Cinque  Ports ;  and  from  this  and  other 
sources  his  official  income  was  often  very 
large.  Lord  North,  Mr.  Pitt,  and  Lord  Liv- 
erpool all  held  this  sinecure  in  conjunction 
with  the  Premiership.  Lord  North's  official 
salary  was  thus  £10,400 ;  Mr.  Pitt's  £11,400 ; 
Mr.  Addington  had  £7400 ;  Lord  Grenville, 
Lord  Liverpool,  and  Mr.  Canninfir  each  £9000; 
and  Mr.  Percival  £8700.  In  these  days  no 
minister  would  dream  of  appouiting  himself 
to  an^  sinecure  office  with  a  view  of  augment- 
ing his  salary,  even  were  such  sinecures  still 
in  existence.  In  former  times,  too,  these  sine- 
cures and  an  unlimited  pension-list  afforded, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  ministers  an  opportunity 

*  Extraordinary  Black  Book,  p.  401.  This  sum, 
however,  inoliides  many  items  soaroely  to  be  oon- 
sidered  as  pensioDB  in  our  sense  of  the  word. 
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of  providing  for  many  members  of  their  fam- 
ily; and  80  universally  was  it  understood 
that  the  opportunity  would  be  so  employed, 
that  it  was  reckoned  as  part  of  the  ordinary 
emoluments  of  office.  In  1810,  the  number 
of  sinecures  was  242,  and  their  emoluments 
reached  to  £279,486  a  year;  by  1834  they 
were  reduced  to  £97,800; — they  do  not  now 
exceed  £17,000,  and  are  in  yearly  process  of 
exiinction.  In  the  reign  of  George  III.,  the 
pension-list  of  the  three  kingdoms  exceeded 
£200,000  a  year ;  even  at  a  later  penod  than 
1810  it  was  £145,000:  it  is  now  limited  to 
£75,000;  and  no  more  than  £1200  can  be 
granted  in  any  one  year.* 

The  vice  of  virulence  and  acrimony  is  far 
from  being  as  completely  weeded  out  of  pub- 
lic life  as  that  of  corraption.  Party  warfare 
is  still  disBgured  by  occasional  displays  of 
bitter  feeling  and  reckless  accusation,  belong- 
ing more  fitly  to  a  ruder  age.  Noble  lords 
and  honorable  gentlemen  still  indulge  in 
taunts  and  invectives  alike  indecorous  and 
unjust.  Men  who  live  in  houses  of  glass  still 
sometimes  throw  stones,  and  get  their  own 
windows  broken  in  return.  But,  on  the 
whole,  the  chief  sins  in  this  line  are  confined 
to  those  whose  birth  and  education  exempt 
them  from  the  expectation  of  good  breeding ; 
or  to  the  immigrants  from  the  sister  island, 
whose    indecent    language    and    wholesale 

•The  above  £Mts  are  jrieaned  from  the  Report 
aDd  EyideDoe  of  the  Official  Salaries  Committee 
which  lat  in  1849-5a 


charges  of  sinister  behavior  are  felt  to  be  not 
unnatural,  nor,  when  directed  against  Eng- 
lishmen,  of  much  importance.  When  Irish 
members  assail  their  own  country men^  pelt 
thenr  with  native  mud,  and  trot  each  other 
out  for  the  diverson  of  the  public,  the  House 
listens  sometimes  with  amusement,  sometimes 
with  weariness,  sometimes  with  belief; — when 
they  accuse  English  statesmen  of  conduct 
which  in  Ireland  might  be  possible,  we  listen 
with  incredulity  and  disgust.  The  prevailing 
feeling  on  such  occasions  is,  however,  one  of 
pain  and  indignation  at  exhibitions  which  tend 
to  assimilate  the  tone  of  an  assembly  of  gen- 
tlemen to  that  of  a  rotunda  of  unbridled  Celts. 
With  the  exception  of  these  extra-national 
proceedings,  the  amenities  of  social  life  are 
more  aud  more  introduced  into  public  discus- 
sions. Men  accustomed  to  meet  in  society, 
and  cognizant  of  each  other's  estimable  qual- 
ities in  private  life,  cannot  well  treat  each 
other  in  public  as  infamous  delinquents ;  and 
as  each  man's  standard  of  political  mor^tj 
and  range  of  political  vision  is  amended,  he  is 
less  likely  to  deem  his  antagonist  either  rogue 
or  fool.* 

*  When  aavap^e  things  are  said  now,  they  are  com- 
monly in  the  form  of  a  bon  mat  It  is  now  many 
years  since  this  story  was  told  in  the  Honae  4>f 
Lords : — A  nohleman  holding  a  high  judicial  eitua- 
tion,  for  some  reason  or  other,  at  a  Lord  Mayor's 
dinner,  retnmrd  thanks  for  "The  Navy,"  when 
that  toast  was  riven.  «C 1"  (called  out  a  bro- 
ther judge  to  him) — '<  what  business  have  yon  to 
retnm  thanks  for  the  Navy  I  Nsvvia  not  spelt 
withaKl*                            ^  J  -^ 


From  Dickens's  Hoasehold  Words. 


FAITHFUL    MARGARET. 


The  moonlight  was  lying  hroad  and  calm 
on  the  mountains  and  the  lake,  silvering  the 
fir  trees  massed  against  the  sky,  and  quiver- 
ing through  the  leaves  of  the  birch  and  the 
ash,  as  they  tremhled  in  the  light  air  which 
could  not  move  the  heavy  horse-chestnut 
erowing  by  them.  The  call  of  the  comcraik 
from  the  meadow,  and  the  far-off  barking  of 
a  sheep-dog  on  the  fells,  were  the  only  sounds 
that  broke  through  the  evening  stillness; 
except  whenever  now  and  then  the  plash  of 
oars  m  the  lake,  and  the  subdued  voices  of 
men  and  women  gliding  by,  recalled  to  the 
listeners  standing  on  the  balcony,  that  other 


hearts  were  worshipping  with  them  before 
the  holy  shrine  of  nature. 

They  had  been  on  the  balcony  for  a  long 
time,  looking  out  on  the  scene  before  them ; 
Horace  resting  against  the  pillar,  and  Mar- 
garet standing  near  him.  A  curtain  of  creep- 
ing plants  hun^  far  down,  and  their  leaves 
threw  Horace  mto  deep  shadow;  but  the 
moonlight  fell  full  and  bright  over  the  wo- 
man by  his  side ;  yet  not  to  show  any  thing 
that  art  or  fancy  could  call  lovely.  A  grave 
and  careworn  face,  with  nothing  but  a  pair 
of  dark  eyes  lying  beneath  the  shadow  of  a 
broad  brow,  and  a  mass  of  raren  hair  restmg 
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heavy  on  her  cheek  to  redeem  it  from  ahso- 
Inte  Tigliness ;  a  tall  lean  figure,  not  even 
graceful  in  its  movements,  nor  fine  in  its  pro- 
portions ;  and  bands  with  fingers  so  long 
and  thin,  they  were  almost  transparent — ill- 
formed,  and  ungainly  too ;  a  mode  of  dress 
that  was  not  picturesque,  and  most  certainly 
was  not  fashionable,  scanty,  black,  and  un- 
trimmed ; — all  this  made  up  an  exterior  which 
the  most  facile  admiration  could  not  admire. 
And  few  in  the  passing  world  care  to  dis- 
cover the  spiritual  beauty  which  an  outward 
form  of  unloveliness  may  hide. 

So,  Margaret  stood  in  the  moonlight  by 
the  side  of  an  artist  of  high  poetic  tempera- 
ment— a  man  who  lived  in  the  sunniest  places 
of  human  happiness  —  a  woman  shut  out 
from  all  the  beauty  of  life;  a  woman  who 
had  never  been  fair,  and  who  was  now  no 
longer  young,  to  whom  hope  and  love  are 
impossible ;  the  handmaid  only  to  another's 
happiness,  mistress  of  none  herself.  —  Was 
she  thinking  of  the  difference  between  her- 
self and  the  stars  as  she  looked  at  them  shed- 
ding light  on  the  black  rocks  and  the  barren 
fells  ?  Was  she  measuring  the  distance  be- 
tween  her  and  her  fate,  her  desires  and  her 
possessions,  as  she  watched  the  waves  striv- 
rog  to  reach  the  soft  cool  moss  upon  the 
bank,  to  be  thrust  back  by  shingles  and  the 
stones  ?  Or  was  she  dreaming  of  a  possible 
future,  when  the  rocks  should  be  beautiful 
with  flowers,  and  the  fells  golden  with  furze, 
and  when  the  waves  would  have  passed  that 
rough  bar,  and  have  crept  peacefully  to  the 
foot  of  the  mossy  bank  ?  Was  she  dreaming 
of  happiness,  or  was  she  learning  to  suflfer  ? 
Narrowing  her  heaven  to  within  the  compass 
of  the  earth,  or  losing  earth  in  the  heaven  of 
nobleness  and  sacrifice?  Who  could  tell? 
Thoughts  are  but  poorly  interpreted  by  eyes, 
and  a  sigh  gives  no  more  than  the  indication 
of  a  feeling.  , 

**  Let  us  go  on  the  lake,  Margaret,  and 
take  Ada  with  us,"  said  Horace,  suddenly 
rousing  himself  from  his  reverie,  and  leaving 
the  shadow  in  which  he  had  been  standing. 

*•  Yes,"  said  Margaret,  in  a  low  voice,  and 
with  the  start  of  one  awakened  out  of  a  sleep 
in  which  she  had  been  dreaming  pleasantly, 
"Ada  will  enjoy  that  I" 

She  turned  her  face  to  the  window  where 
Ada  sat,  poring  over  a  book  of  pictures  by 
the  lamplight,  her  little  head  hidden  under 
its  weight  of  ringlets,  like  an  apple- blossom 
spray  bent  down  with  flowers. 

"Child,  will  you  come  tt)  Lily  Idland  with 
Horace  and    me?*'  she    said,   caressingly. 
Tour  rase  is  empty,  and  the  M  enchanters 
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used  to  say  that  flowers  should  be  gathered 
when  the  moonlight  is  upon  them,  if  they 
were  to  have  any  spell.  And  you  know  you 
said  you  wished  to  enchant  Horace.  Will 
you  come  ?" 

She  smiled  and  held  out  her  hand  caress- 
ingly. 

The  girl  flung  her  book  on  the  floor  with 
a  little  cry  of  pleasure.  '« Oh,  that  will  be 
delightful  I "  sue  exclaimed,  clapping  her 
hands.  "  It  was  so  stupid,  Margaret,  in  here 
all  alone,  with  nothing  but  those  wearisome 
old  pictures  that  I  have  seen  hundreds  of 
times  before.  I  was  wondering  when  you 
and  Horace  would  be  tired  of  talking  philo- 
sophy together,  for  you  are  always  wander- 
ing away  among  minds  and  stars — far  out  of 
my  depth.  Which,  perhaps,  would  not  have 
been  difficult  to  any  one  who  could  wade 
deeper  than  the  hornbook." 

All  the  time  Ada  was  chattering  thus,  she 
was  gathering  up  from  the  sofa  her  gloves, 
shawl,  and  bonnet ;  losing  vast  quantities  of 
time  in  searching  behind  the  pillars  for  her 
shawl-pin,  which  she  did  not  find  after  all. 
For  the  sofa  was  Ada's  toilette-table  and 
unfathomable  well  generally,  serving  various 
kinds  of  duties.  "  We  will  go,  Margaret," 
she  continued,  runnmg  through  the  room  on 
to  the  balcony,  her  shawl  thrown  on  to  her 
shoulders  awry,  and  holding  her  straw  bon- 
net by  its  long  blue  strings.  "  Remember, 
I  am  to  crown  you  like  a  naiad,  and  Horace 
is  to  be  your  triton.  Are  those  words  pro- 
nounced properly,  Horry?"  And  she  put 
her  arms  round  the  artist  as  a  child  might 
have  done,  and  looked  into  his  face  prettify. 

"You  are  to  do  just  as  you  like,  fairy 
Ada,"  said  Horace,  fondly  patting  her  round 
cheek.  *'  You  are  too  childish  to  contradict, 
and  not  wise  enough  to  convince;  so  you 
must  even  be  indulged  for  weakness'  sake,  if 
not  for  love."  This  was  to  correct  hb  flat- 
tery. 

But  it  was  not  flattery  after  all ;  for  she 
was  like  a  fairy,  hanging  round  him  and  ca- 
ressing  him  so  childishly ;  her  little  feet  fall- 
ing without  echo  as  they  glanced  restlessly 
from  beneath  her  wide  flounces,  and  her  yel- 
low hair  hanging  down  like  golden  strands. 
She  was  like  one  of  those  flowers  in  fairy 
books  from  whose  heart  flows  out  an  elfin 
queen;  like  a  poet's  vision  of  a  laughing 
nymph  :  a  wandering  peri  masked  for  awhile 
in  human  features ;  Tike  a  dewdrop  sparkling 
in  the  sun ;  a  being  made  up  of  light,  and 
love,  and  laughter ;  so  beautiful  and  innocent 
that  the  coldest  cynic  must  have  praised,  the 
sternest  stoic  must  have  loved. 
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*«  What  a  child !  What  a  lovely  chUd!" 
said  Horace,  half  to  himself,  turning  from 
her  and  yet  still  holding  her  hand  against 
his  shoulaer.  "  You  are  repaid  nowr,  Mar- 
garet," he  added,  tenderly,  "  for  your  long 
years  of  thought  and  care.  Your  life  is 
blessed  indeed  ;  far  more  so  than  many  which 
have  more  the  appearance  of  fulfilment.' 

"Yes,"  said  Margaret,  raising  her  dark 
eyes  full  into  his.  **  My  life  is  very,  very 
happy  now,  Horace.  Nothing  is  wanting  to 
it,  nothing.  A  home,  a  child,  a  friend  ;  what 
could  I  ask  of  fate  that  I  have  not  got  ?" 

He  looked  at  her  affectionately.  **  Good, 
unselfish  Margaret!"  he  said.  "Boon  and 
blessing  to  your  whole  world  I  Without  you, 
at  least  two  lives  would  be  incomplete — your 
sister's  and  mine.  We  should  be  desolate 
wayfarers,  without  a  guide  and  without  a 
light,  if  you  were  not  here.  I  cannot  say 
that  you  are  needful  to  us,  Margaret :  you 
are  much  more  than  needful." 

A  smile  of  infinite  happiness  wandered  over 
Margaret's  face  as  she  repeated  softly,  "Am 
I  then  needful  to  you,  Horace?"  and  her 
eyes  lighted  up  with  such  love  and  fervor, 
that  for  a  moment  she  was  as  absolute  in 
youth  and  beauty  as  little  Ada  herself.  Even 
Horace  looked  at  her  again,  as  at  a  face  he 
did  not  know  ;  but  the  smile  and  the  glance 
faded  away  as  they  had  come,  and  the  gloom 
of  physical  unloveliness  clouded  over  her  face 
thick  and  dark  as  ever. 

«  Margaret  is  very  good ;  she  is  true  and 
noble ;  but  she  is  fearfully  plain,"  Horace 
thought  to  himself.  **'  My  father,  who  was 
so  fond  of  beauty,  would  have  said  she  was 
sinfully  ugly.  What  a  pity,  with  such  a  fine 
nature  1"     And  he  looked  from  her  to  Ada. 

Ada  was  all  impatience  to  set  off;  and 
Margaret  must  go  in  f6r  her  shawl  and  her 
bonnet  without  a  moment's  delay.  Smiling 
at  her  little  sister's  impetuous  sovereignty, 
Margaret  went  into  the  house  like  a  patient 
mother  with  a  favorite  child ;  shaking  her 
head,  though,  as  she  passed  the  little  one, 
standing  there  in  her  woman^s  beauty  and 
her  child's  artlessnesa  ;  and  saying,  ^You  are 
spoilt,  my  darling,"  conveyed  by  look  and 
accent,  '*  I  love  you  better  than  my  own  life," 
instead. 

<«  Gome  to  me,  Ada,"  said  Horace,  as  Mar- 
garet went  into  the  house.  "  Your  hair  is 
all  m  dborder.  Careless  child  1  at  seventeen 
yon  ought  sUll  to  have  a  nurse." 

"  Now  leave  me  alone,  Horace,  and  never 
mind  my  hair,"  said  Ada,  escaping  from  him 
to  the  other  end  of  the  balcony.  '*  You  never 
see  me  without  finding  fault  with  my  hair ; 


and  I  am  sure  it  is  not  so  bad.  What  is  the 
matter  with  it  ?"  She  shook  it  all  over  her 
face,  and  took  up  the  ringlets  one  by  one,  to 
examine  them  ;  pouting  a  little,  but  very 
lovely  still. 

Horace  was  not  to  be  coaxed  nor  fright- 
ened. He  caught  her  in  her  retreat,  and 
drew  her  to  him,  giving  her  a  lecture  on 
neatness  that  was  rather  i^ainst  his  instincts. 
But  no  matter ;  it  served  its  purpose.  Part 
of  those  yellow  ringlets  had  been  caught 
among  the  blue  cornflowers  under  the  bonnet 
she  had  perched  on  the  top  of  her  head,  and 
part  had  been  folded  in  with  her  awkward 
shawl.  They  were  all  in  a  terrible  condition 
of  rufi9e ;  and  Horace  made  her  stand  there 
before  him  like  a  child,  while  he  smoothed 
them  back  deftly  enough,  scolding  her  all 
the  time  ;  but  very  tenderly.  Then,  impelled 
by  a  sudden  impulse,  that  seemed  to  over- 
master him,  he  beat  down  close  to  her,  and 
whispered  something  in  her  ear,  so  low  that 
the  very  swallows  sleeping  under  the  eaves 
could  not  have  dreamed  they  heard  its  echo ; 
and  when  he  ended,  he  said,  "Do you,  Ada?" 
as  if  his  yery  soul  and  all  hb  hopes  had  been 
centred  in  her  answer. 

"Yes — no — ask  Margaret,"  cried  Ada, 
struggling  herself  free ;  and  then  she  added, 
with  a  ringing  laugh,  "  Oh,  it  is  only  a  jest. 
You  are  not  serious,  Horace  ?"  rushing  al- 
most into  Margaret's  arms  as  she  stepped 
through  the  open  window. 

"  What  is  it  all  about  ?"  asked  Margaret, 
looking  from  Ada,  with  her  burning  cheeks, 
to  Horace,  pale  and  agitated.  **  Have  you 
been  quarrelling  ever  smce  I  left  you  ?" 

Neither  spoke  for  a  moment ;  and  at  last, 
Horace  said  with  a  visible  effort:  "I  will 
speak  to  you  alone  of  this,  Margaret.  You 
alone  can  decide  it;"  grasping  her  hand 
warmly. 

They  went  down  the  balcony  steps,  through 
the  garden,  and  then  through  the  shrubbery 
of  rhododendrons  and  azalias,  and  then 
through  the  little  wicket  gate  that  opened 
upon  the  shingly  bay,  where  the  May  Fly 
lay  moored  in  Ada's  harbor — just  under  the 
shadow  of  the  purple  beech.  Ada  sprang 
into  the  little  skiff  first,  as  usual,  insisting  on 
steering ;  an  art  about  which  she  knew  as 
much  and  attended  to  as  carefully  as  if  a 
problem  of  Euclid  had  been  before  her.  But 
she  was  generally  allowed  to  have  her  own 
way ;  and  they  pushed  out  of  the  harbor, 
Ada  at  the  helm,  murmuring  a  love-song 
about  a  Highland  Jeanie  tried  and  true — 
"  chanting  to  the  nixies,"  Horace  said — as 
she  bent  over  the  gunwale  and  looked  into 
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tbe  water.  Margaret's  face  was  turned  up- 
wards, and  Horace — his  One  head  almost 
idealized  in  this  gentle  light — sat  gazing  at 
the  two  sisters,  while  the  tender  moon  flowed 
over  all ;  flooding  Ada's  golden  curls  with  a 
light  as  gay  as  laughter,  and  losing  itself  in 
the  thick  braids  of  Margaret's  hair,  like  life 
absorbed  in  death. 

"Ada  means  to  shipwreck  us,"  cried  Ho- 
race suddenly,  avoiding  Dead  Man's  Rock 
only  by  a  skilful  turning  of  the  oar,  as  the 
Venetian  boatmen  had  laught  him. 
•  Margaret  caught  the  tiller-string  and  drew 
it  home,  and  the  little  boat  glanced  off,  just 
grazing  her  keel  as  she  scudded  over  the 
furthest  point  of  the  sunken  rock. 

"Ada,  child,  are  your  thoughts  so  far  from 
earth  that  you  catmot  see  Death  when  he 
stands  in  the  way  ?  What  were  you  thinking 
of,  love,  when  you  nearly  gave  a  plural  to 
Dead  Man's  Rock  ?" 

"  Ob,  nothing — nothing.  But  do  you  take 
the  helm.  Mar,  Ada  exclaimed,  half  in  tears. 
*'  I  am  not  steady  enough  to  guide  myself; 
still  less,  others  1"  And  she  almost  cried, 
which  was  a  common  manifestation  of  feel- 
ing with  her,  and  looked  so  distressed  that 
Margaret  took  her  face  between  her  hands 
and  kissed  her  forehead  for  comfort. 

**  Don't  be  downcast,  my  child,"  she  said 
gently;  "we  all  make  mistakes  sometimes, 
and  seldom  any  so  venial  as  all-hut  running 
the  May  Fly  on  the  rocks.  Go  and  comfort 
Horace,  and  ask  him  if  he  sprained  his  wrist 
in  that  strange  Venetian  manoeuvre  of  his. 
I  am  sure  you  have  been  quarrelling  on  the 
bilcony,  Ada — you  look  so  shy  of  him  !" 
And  she  laughed  pleasantly. 

"  Oh,  no— no !"  cried  Ada,  trying  to  look 
indifferent,  but  unsuccessfully.  Then,  with  a 
sudden  shake  of  her  head,  a&  if  shaking  it 
clear  of  fancies,  she  ran  over  the  thwarts  and 
sat  down  by  Horace  frankly  ;  but  terribly  in 
his  way  for  the  sweep  of  an  oar.  She  leaned 
on  his  shoulder  and  played  with  his  hair,  in 
her  old  familiar  manner ;  asking  him  "  if  he 
were  cross  yet  ? — what  made  him  so  grave  ?" 

"  Not  cross  at  any  time  with  you,"  he 
said,  bending  his  head  to  her  hands.  "  Some- 
times thoughtful — and  about  you." 

His  grave  voice  made  Ada  pause.  *'Are 
you  unhappy  ?"  she  said ;  and  her  hand  stole 
gently  to  his  forehead. 

"  No.  1  am  very  happy  at  this  moment," 
he  said.  ''At  the  worst  of  times,  only  in 
doubt."  He  looked  at  Margtiret  as  he  spoke, 
wistfully. 

*•  In  doubt  of  what,  Horace  ?"  she  asked. 

"Whether  sisterly  afiection  might  ever 


take  a  dearer  name ;  or  whether  a  niche  might 
be  reserved  for  me  in  the  temple  of  a  oe- 
loved  life." 

The  boat  was  floating  through  the  water- 
lilies  as  he  spoke.  They  touched  the  shore 
of  the  ibland. 

"  Naw  sermonize  together !"  cried  Ada, 
springing  on  shore  and  rushing  away  into  the 
wood.  She  was  going  to  look  for  mosses, 
she  said,  and  ferns  for  the  rockwork  in  her 
garden ;  for  Horace  and  Margaret  were  best 
alone. 

A  rustic  bench  or  chair  had  been  placed 
in  the  green  knoll  just  above  the  landing- 
place,  and  there  Horace  and  Margaret  seated 
themselves ;  watching  the  stars  in  the  lake, 
and  waiting  until  their  darling  should  return 
to  them  again. 

"  Your  life  has  been  an  anxious  one  for 
many  years,  Margaret,"  said  Horace,  after 
another  of  their  long  intervals  of.  silence  had 
fallen  like  a  dark  cloud  over  them.  He  was 
agitated ;  for  his  voice  trembled,  though  bis 
face  was  hidden  by  his  slouched  hat,  and 
Margaret  could  not  see  it. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  quietly ;  since  my 
dear  father's  death,  when  Ada  was  left  to 
my  care — I  so  young  and  she  a  mere  infant 
— I  have  had  many  hours  of  care  and  anxious 
thought.  But  I  have  come  out  into  the  calm 
and  sunshine  now.  My  darling  has  grown 
up  all  that  the  tenderest  mother  could  de- 
mand for  her  child ;  and  I  am  more  than 
repaid  by  the  beauty  of  the  nature  which 
perhaps  I  helped  to  form,  by  the  power  of 
my  own  love  and  the  sacrifice  of  my  whole 
life." 

"Ah,  Margaret!"  cried  Horace,  warmly — 
"  queen  in  soul  as  well  as  in  name  ;  queen  of 
all  womanly  virtues  and  of  all  heroic  powers, 
my  heart  swells  with  gratitude  and  love  when 
1  think  of  all  that  jou  have  been  to  Ada ; 
of  how  you  have  fed  her  life  with  your  own, 
and  emptied  your  cup  of  happiness  into  hers. 
Dear  Margaret ! — friend  more  than  sister — 
what  do  we  not  owe  you  of  boundless  love, 
of  infinite  return !" 

Margaret  did  not  speak.  Her  heart  was 
beating  loud  and  fast,  and  her  eyes,  heavy 
with  joy,  were  bent  on  the  ground.  But  the 
lashes  and  the  black  brows  were  portals  which 
suffered  no  meaning  to  pass  beyond  them ; 
and  Horace  did  not  read  the  revelation  writ- 
ten in  those  eyes,  which  else  might  have  ar- 
rested, if  it  had  not  changed,  the  future. 

"And  now,  Margaret,*  continued  Horace, 
"  you  know  how  dear  you  are  to  me.  You 
know  that  your  happiness  will  be  my  chief 
care,  and  to  honor  and  cherish  you  my  joy 
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as  well  as  my  dutj.^  Margaret's  tliin  hands 
closed  convulsively  on  each  other ;  she  bent 
nearer  to  him  unconsciously — her  head  al- 
most on  his  shoulder.  "  You  know  how  much 
I  have  loved  you  and  our  fairy  child  there, 
and  how  this  love  has  gradually  closed  round 
the  very  roots  of  my  heart,  till  nOw  I  can 
scarcely  distinguish  it  from  my  life,  and 
would  not  esteem  my  life  without  it.  Tell 
me,  Margaret,  you  consent  to  ray  prayer. 
That  you  consent  to  deliver  up  to  my  keep- 
ing your  very  heart  and  soul,  the  treasure  of 
your  love  and  the  passion  of  your  life.  Will 
you  make  me  so  blessed,  Margaret, — dearest 
Margaret  ?" 

She  turned  her  eyes  upon  him,  dark  with 
love,  and  moist  and  glad.  Her  arms  opened 
to  receive  him  and  to*  press  him  close  upon 
her  heart;  and  her  lips  trembled  as  she 
breathed  softly,  ••  Yes,  Horace,  yes,  I  will 
give  you  all." 

"  Dearest !— best !"  he  cried.  "Friend, 
sister,  beloved  Margaret !  how  can  I  thank 
you  for  your  trust  in  me — ^how  reward  your 
gift  I  Ada ! — my  Ada !"  and  his  voice  rang 
through  the  island,  the  little  one  coming  at 
his  call.  "  Here,  to  me,  child  adored  I  he 
continued,  snatching  her  to  him ;  "  here  to 
your  home;  to  your  husband's  heart,  first 
thanking  your  more  than  mother  there  for 
the  future,  which,  my  love,  infinite  as  Heaven, 
shall  make  one  long  day  of  joy  and  happiness 
to  you.  Thank  her,  Ada — thank  her!  for 
she  has  given  me  more  than  her  own 
life." 

"  Horace !"  groaned  Margaret,  covering 
her  face  with  her  hands.  **  This  is  a  pain  too 
great ;  a  sacrifice  too  hard.  My  heart  will 
break.     God,  do  Thou  aid  me !" 

Thepassionate  agony  of  that  voice  checked 
even  Horace  in  his  joy.  It  was  too  grieving, 
too  despairing,  to  be  heard  unmoved.  The 
man's  eyes  filled  up  with  tears,  and  his  lip 
quivered.  "  Poor  Margaret !"  he  said  to 
himself,  "  how  she  loves  her  sister.  I  have 
asked  too  much  of  her.  Yet  she  shall  not 
lose  her." 

**  No,  Margaret,"  whispered  Ada,  crying 
bitterly,  one  hand  on  her  lover's  shoulder 
and  the  other  round  her  sister's  waist,  "  it 
shall  be  no  pain,  no  sacrifice.  Will  you  not 
still  love  me,  and  shall  I  not  alwajs  love  you 
and  be  near  you?  Horace  will  not  sepa- 
rate us." 

A  shudder  ran  through  Margaret.  This 
blindness  and  unconscious  egotism  shocked 
and  chilled  her.  A  moment  more,  and  the 
pain  was  pressed  back  with  a  strong  hand : 
the  sacrifice  was  accepted  with  a  firm  heart. 


She  raised  her  head  and  looked  up,  saying, 
"  God  be  with  you,  dear  ones,  now  and  ever?' 
as  she  joined  their  hands,  tears  slowly  filling 
her  dark  eyes  and  £alUng  hot  and  heavy  over 
her  face. 

Nothing  could  be  done  without  Margaret. 
Every  inch  of  the  way,  to  the  steps  of  the 
altar,  she  must  walk  hand  in  hand  with  Ada, 
the  little  one  never  dreaming  of  the  fiery 
ordeal  her  love  and  childish  weakness  caused 
that  suffering  spirit  to  endure.  And  even 
when  she  had  descended  the  altar-steps  by 
the  side  now  of  another  guide,  Margaret  was 
still  her  support,  and  her  counsel  the  favorite 
rule  of  her  conduct.  The  loving,  gentle 
child  !  frightened  somewhat  at  the  new  du- 
ties she  had  undertaken,  and  feeling  that  she 
could  not  fulfil  them  without  Margaret's  help: 
believing  that  she  could  not  even  please 
Horace,  unless  Margaret  taught  her  how. 
When  her  sister  remonstrated  with  her,  and 
endeavored  to  give  her  confidence  in  herself, 
and  told  her  that  she  must  act  more  inde- 
pendently now,  and  not  look  for  advice  in 
every  small  affair,  but  study  to  win  her  hus- 
band's respect  as  well  as  to  preserve  his  love, 
Ada's  only  answer  was  a  weary  sigh,  or  a 
flood  of  tears,  and  a  sobbing  complaint  that 
"  Margaret  no  longer  loved  her,  and  if  she 
had  known  it  would  have  changed  her  so,  she 
would  never  have  married, — never." 

What  could  the  sister  do?  What  only 
great  hearts  can  do ;  piiy,  be  patient,  and 
learn  from  sorrow  the  nobleness  not  always 
taught  by  happiness.  Ada  was  too  young 
for  her  duties ;  and  Margaret  knew  this,  and 
had  said  so;  daring  to  be  so  brave  to  her 
own  heart,  and  to  rely  so  wholly  on  her  truth 
and  singleness  of  purpose,  as  to  urge  on  Ho- 
race her  doubts  respecting  this  marriage, 
telling  him* she  feared  that  its  weight  would 
crush  rather  than  ennoble  the  tender  child, 
and  advising  him  to  wait,  and  try  to  strength- 
en, before  he  tried  her.  Advice  not  much 
regarded,  how  much  soever  it  might  he  re- 
pented of  hereafter  that  it  had  not  been  more 
respected,  but  falling,  as  all  such  ctunsels 
generally  do  fall,  on  ears  too  fast  closed  by 
love  to  receive  it.  All  that  Margaret  could 
do  was  to  remain  near  them,  and  help  her 
sister  to  support  the  burden  of  her  existence  ; 
drinking  daily  draughts  of  agony  no  one 
dreamed  of,  yet  never  once  rejecting  the  cup 
as  too  bitter  or  too  full.  She  acted  out  her 
life's  tragedy  bravely  to  the  last,  and  was 
more  heroic  m  that  small  domestic  circle  than 
many  a  martyr  dying  publicly  before  men, 
rewarded  by  the  knowledge  that  his  death 
helped  forward  truth.     With  Margaret  there 
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i^as  no  excitement,  no  reward,  save  what 
suffering  gi?es  in  nobleness  and  worth. 

Horace  fell  in  with  this  kind  of  life  natu- 
rally enough.  It  was  so  pleasant  to  have 
Margaret  always  with  them — to  appeal  to 
her  strong  sense  and  ready  wit  when  he  was 
in  any  doubt  himself,  and  to  trust  Ada  to 
her  care — that  he  now  asked  whether  it  were 
not  rather  a  divided  life  he  was  leading,  and 
whether,  between  his  wife  and  sister,  it  was 
not  the  last  who  held  the  highest  place  ? 
This  is  scarcely  what  one  looks  for  in  a  per- 
fect marriage.  It  was  Margaret  who  was 
his  companion,  his  intellectual  comrade ; 
while  Ada  played  with  the  baby  or  botched 
kettle-holders  and  urn-stands  ;  and  they  were 
Margaret's  thoughts  which  he  sketched  on 
the  canvas,  Ada  standing  model  for  the  heads 
and  hands. 

It  was  Margaret  too  who  taught  the  child- 
ren when  they  were  old  enough  to  learn,  and 
who  calmed  down  their  little  storms,  and 
nursed  them  when  they  were  ill.  Ada  only 
romped  with  them,  laughed  with  them,  let 
down  her  hair  for  their  baby  hands  to  ruffle 
into  a  mesh  of  tiny  ringlets,  kissed  them  as 
they  rushed  past,  or  stood  terrified  and 
weeping  by  the  cot  where  they  lay  sick  and 
sad  in  ulness.  But  the  real  discipline  and 
the  real  work  of  life  she  never  helped  on. 
When  the  eldest  child  died;  it  was  Margaret 
who  watched  by  his  pillow  the  whole  of  that 
fearful  illness:  it  was  Margaret  who  bathed 
his  fevered  temples,  placed  the  leeches  on 
his  side,  and  dressed  that  jred  and  angry 
sore :  it  was  Margaret  who  raised  his  dying 
head,  and  laid  him  quietly  to  rest  in  the  nar- 
row coffin  for  ever :  it  was  Margaret,  worn 
and  weak  with  watching  as  she  was,  who 
con;soled  Horace,  and  soothed  Ada's  tears  to 
a  sobbing  sleep;  who  ordered  the  details 
of  the  funeral,  and  saw  that  they  were  pro- 
perly performed.  All  steadily  and  strongly 
done,  although  that  pretty  boy  had  been  her 
godson  and  her  favorite,  had  slept  in  her 
arms  from  the  first  hour  of  his  birth,  and  had 
learned  every  childish  lesson  from  her  lips. 
And  it  was  only  at  night,  when  the  day's 
work  was  done  and  all  others  had  been  com- 
forted, that  Margaret  suflfered  herself  to  sit 
down  with  her  grief  and  give  vent  to  the 
sorrows  she  had  to  strengthen  in  action. 

And  when  that  debt,  for  which  Horace 
had  been  bound,  became  due — the  friend  to 
whom  he  had  lent  his  name  failing  him — and 
the  lawyers  sent  bailiffs  into  the  house,  it  was 
Margaret  who  calmed  the  frightened  ser- 
vants;  who  restored  Ada,  fainting  with 
terror,  and  who  arranged  the  means  of  es- 


cape from  this  embarrassment,  by  giving  up 
her  own  property ;  every  farthing  she  pos- 
sessed barely  covering  the  claim.  A  sacri- 
fice Horace  was  forced  at  last  to  accept, 
after  much  delay  and  much  anguish  of  mind, 
not  seeing  his  way  clearer  out  of  the  strait, 
and  unwilling,  for  Ada's  sake,  delicate  as 
she  was  just  now,  to  brave  the  horrors  of 
an  arrest.  So  Margaret,  who  had  always 
been  the  giver  and  the  patroness,  had  her 
world  reduced  to  dependence ;  of  itself  a  sore 
trial  to  a  strong  will. 

In  every  circumstance  of  life  it  was  the 
same.  She  was  the  good  angel  of  the  house- 
hold, without  whom  all  would  have  been 
loose  and  disjointed ;  to  whom  love  gave  the 
power  of  consolation,  and  suffering  the 
might  of  strengthening.  Yet  Horace  and 
Ada  lived  on  sightless  and  unperceiving ; 
satisfied  to  taste  life — enjoying  that  gentle 
epicurean  thankfulness  which  accepts  all 
blessings  lovingly  but  without  question,  and 
never  traces  the  stream  which  waters  its 
garden  to  its  source  near  ^e  heavens. 

Ada's  summons  had  sounded;  her  inno- 
cent and  loving  life  was  sentenced  to  its  end. 
Useless  on  earth,  but  asked  for  in  heaven, 
she  must  die,  that  she  may  be  at  peace. 
And  it  was  in  mercy  that  she  was  taken 
away,  for  age  and  care  were  not  made  for 
her.  They  would  have  made  life  more  tire- 
some than  she  could  support.  But  this  last 
little  blossom,  although  it  looked  so  fragile, 
broke  down  the  slight  twig  on  which  it 
flowered,  and  the  young  mother  and  her 
baby  passed  to  heaven  together.  The  light 
had  faded  away,  and  the  shadow  fell  softly  in 
its  place. 

What  had  passed  from  '  Horace  ?  A 
child  ;  a  sunny  landscape ;  a  merry  laugh ;  a 
tamed  wood-bird  ;  something  very  lovely,  but 
not  necessary;  something  loved  more  than 
himself,  and  yet  not  his  true  self.  With  Ada, 
all  the  beauty  and  the  joy  of  his  life  had  gone ; 
but  the  spirit  remained.  Not  a  thought  hung 
tangled  in  his  brain  for  want  of  a  clearer 
mind  to  unravel  it :  not  a  noble  impulse  fell 
dead  for  want  of  a  strong  hand  to  help  it 
forward.  What  he  was  with  Ada  he  was 
without  her ;  in  all  save  pleasure.  She  had 
been  the  delight  of  his  life,  not  its  inspira- 
tion. It  was  beauty,  not  nobleness,  that  she 
had  taken  with  her:  love,  not  strength.  It 
made  even  him — unreflecting  artist,  man  of 
impulse  as  he  was — stand  by  that  grave-side 
wondering.  He  knew  how  much  he  loved 
her.  He  knew  his  whole  heart  and  soul  had 
been  centred  on  her  and  her  alone ;  but  he 
almost  shuddered  to  find  that  one  part  of  his 
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being  had  been  uninfluenced  by  her,  and  that 
his  mind  was  not  wrecked  in  the  ruim  of  hb 
heart. 

Ada's  death  made  Margaret's  path  yet 
more  difficult.  Of  course  she  was  to  remain 
with  Horace.  He  could  not  understand  ex-' 
istence  without  her;  and  the  world  would 
•not  be  ill-natured  to  a  wife's  sister,  so  unlovely 
and  so  ancient  in  her  spinsterhood.  Not  even 
the  most  suspiciows  prudery  could  imagine  a 
love  that  had  been  given  to  the  fainr  Ada,  that 
darling  child  of  Nature,  transferred  to  the  tall 
thin  figure  clothed  in  the  scant  black  dress, 
with  even  the  once  magnificent  tresses  turn- 
ing sadly  from  their  purer  beauty,  and  sil- 
vered now  with  white  hairs.  No,  she  might 
remain  there  safe  enough,  the  poor  Mar- 
garet !  Who  cared  to  know  that  she  had 
loved  with  that  one  deep,  powerful  love  of  a 
neglected  heart ;  that  she  had  bound  herself 
to  a  daily  cross  when  she  accepted  agonies 
without  name  and  without  term,  that  she 
Ruffered  and  was  still  ?  Who  cared  to  praise 
her  strength  or  t^  honor  her  heroism  ?  Not 
even  they  for  whom  she  had  suflfered.  The 
sacrifice  had  been  accepted  ;  but  not  even  a 
garland  had  been  prepared  for  the  victim. 
Without  pity  and  without  praise  for  her  own 
deed,  she  must  be  contented  without  re- 
wwd. 

Time  went  on ;  and,  excepting  that  Horace 
wtis  graver  and  more  watchful  of  his  sister- 
in-law,  with  a  certain  indefinable  tenderness 
at  times,  and  then  a  rigid  coldness  that  was 
almost  hke  displeasure  at  others,  there  was 
no  change  in  him  since  his  wife's  death ; 
neither  in  their  position  with  each  other,  nor 
in  Margaret's  place  ro  the  household.  For 
strong  souls  the  ordeal  of  life  never  ends, 
and  Margaret  must  pass  through  hers  to  the 
end. 

On  a  certain  soft,  still  summer  night,  Horace 
and  Margaret,  for  the  first  time  for  many 
months,  went  on  the  lake  together,  little  Ada, 
the  eldest  now  of  that  fairy  world,  with  them. 
They  rowed  about  for  some  time  in  silence, 
the  child  saying  to  itself  pretty  hymns,  or 
nursery  rhymes,  muttering  in  a  sweet,  low 
voice,  like  a  small  bell  tinkling  in  the  dis- 
tance. They  landed  on  the  island  where, 
years  ago,  they  had  landed  with  another 
Ada.  The  moonlight  now,  as  then,  filled  the 
wide  sky  and  rested  over  the  whole  valley ; 
and  again,  of  all  the  things  that  stood  in  its 
light,  Margaret  was  the  only  unlovely  thing. 
But  Horace  had  changed  since  then. 


They  sat  down  on  the  rustic  bench,  the 
child  playing  at  their  feet. 

'^  Tears  ago  we  sat  together,  Margaret,  on 
this  same  bench,"  said  Horace,  suddenly, 
^  when  I  asked  my  destiny  at  your  hands. 
I  have  often  thought,  of  late,  that  I  asked  it 
amiss."  He  spoke  rapidly,  as  if  there  was 
something  he  wished  to  say,  and  a  weight  he 
wished  to  thrust  off  his  heart. 

"Amiss,  Horace  ?  Was  any  life  happier 
than  yours  ?  The  sorrow  that  has  darkened 
it  was  not  a  part  of  the  destiny  you  asked 
from  me." 

**  But  now,  now,  Margaret,"  he  cried  im- 


"And  now,  Horace,  you  have  a  life  of  duty." 

'*  Margaret,  Margaret,  give  me  your 
strength !  This  gray  life  of  mine  terrifies 
me.     It  is  death  I  live  in,  not  life." 

•*  Learn  strength,  then,  by  your  sorrow," 
she  whispered.  "  Be  content  to  suffer  in  the 
present,  for  the  gain  and  good  of  the  future. 
Learn  that  life  is  striving,  not  happiness ; 
that  love  means  nobleness,  not  pleasure. 
When  you  have  learned  this  well  enough  to 
act  it,  you  have  extracted  the  elixir  from  the 
poison." 

As  she  spoke,  a  heavy  cloud,  wandering  up 
from  the  east,  passed  over  the  moon,  and 
threw  them  all  into  the  shadow. 

Margare  t  turned  to  Horace.  "To  -  morrow, 
my  dear  brother,"  she  said,  smiling,  "  the 
shadow  of  the  moonlight  will  have  passed 
away,  and  we  shall  be  in  the  full  light  of 
heaven.  The  present,  Horace,  with  its  dark- 
ness and  its  silence,  will  lead  us  into  a  bless- 
ed future,  if  we  have  but  faith  and  hope 
in  ourselves  and  in  each  other.  Let  us  go ; 
I  have  long  learned  to  suffer ;  you  are  only 
beginning.  Lean  on  me,  then,  and  I  will  help 
you ;  for  the  task  of  self-denial  and  self-sup 
pression  is  hard  when  learned  alone  and  m 
silence." 

She  held  out  her  hand,  clasped  his,  and 
carried  it  to  her  lips  affectionately  and  rever- 
ently, addmg  gently ;  *'A  sister  s  arm  is  a 
safe  guide,  Horace.  Lean  on  it  never  so 
hardly,  it  will  bear  your  weight,  and  will 
neither  fail  nor  misdirect  you. 

''Sister,"  sobbed  the  artist,  ''blessed 
thotigh  that  name  may  be,  one  must  walk 
over  the  graves  of  hope  and  love  to  reach 
it ;  my  feet  refuse,  Margaret, — I  cannot." 

"We  will  walk  together,  Horace,  and  I 
will  show  you  the  graves  which  I  have 
strewn  before  me.    Come!" 
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From  Chambers's  Jonr^ial. 


PRITATEERS    AND    PRIVATEERING 


So  far  as  England  and  France  are  concerned, 
the  present  war  bids  fair  to  be  conducted  on 
more  humane  principles,  and  altogether  in  a 
less  savage  and  yindictiye  manner,  than  any 
previous  great  European  contest.  France 
assumed  the  initiative,  we  believe,  in  refusing 
letters  of  marqtie,  or  commissions  to  priva- 
teers; and  England  has  hitherto  done  the 
same ;  nor  is  there  the  least  probability  that 
any  license  will  hereafter  be  granted  to  pri- 
vateers by  the  Biitish  government.  For- 
merly, it  was  not  unusual  for  letters  of  marque 
to  be  granted  even  to  the  subjects  of  neutral 
nations,  and  fears  have  been  expressed  that 
Russia  will  grant  such  licenses  to  American 
privateers.  We  have  not  much  apprehension 
on  this  score,  relyinff  securely,  as  we  think, 
on  the  honor  and  policy  of  the  United  States 
government  to  suppress  any  such  attempts ; 
for  by  acts  of  Congress  in  1794  and  in  1818, 
privateering  was  denounced,  and  the  Ameri- 
cans are  not  a  retrograde  people  in  any  re- 
spect. But  it  is  certainly  to  be  dreaded  that 
some  of  the  half-lawless  and  wholly  unprin- 
cipled republics  of  South  America  may  be 
inclined  to  avail  themselves  of  Russian  com- 
missions to  plunder  our  merchantmen;  al- 
though, if  they  do  so,  they  will  pay  dearly 
for  it  in  the  end.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
Russia  herself  will  send  forth  privateers  from 
such  of  her  ports  as  may  escape  blockade — 
but  short  will  be  their  cruises  1 

Privateerinff  is,  or  was — if  we  may  venture 
to  speak  of  it  m  the  past  t^nse— a  mere  sys- 
tem of  piracy  under  legal  sanction,  and  proved 
a  most  monstrous  aggravation  of  the  evils  of 
war.  Not  one  spark  of  patriotism  animated 
the  owners  and  crews  of  privateers.  They 
neither  sought  nor  desired  to  meet  with  the 
enemy's  armed  cruisers,  for  to  them  glory 
was  a  thing  of  naught.  Their  sole  object 
was  to  make  money  by  plunder,  and  to  do 
this  with  as  little  fighting  as  possible ;  but  if 
hard  knocks  could  not  be  avoided,  we  must 
do  them  the  justice  to  say  that  they  did  not 
shrink  from  the  combat,  as  many  an  action 
fought  with  a  gallantry  worthy  a  better 
cause  bears  witness.  The  officers  and  crews 
were  ahnost  invariably  desperate  men,  and 


no  private  peccadilloes  whatever  could  dis- 
qualify them  for  the  service,  but  rather  the 
reverse.  The  hulks,  the  gallows,  and  tho 
privateers  refused  no  man.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  owners  of  privateers  were  not  very 
honorable  nor  reputable  citizens;  yet,  half  a 
century  ago,  hardly  a  voice  was  audibly  raised 
in  condemnation  of  their  enterprises.  The 
fitting-out  of  a  privateer  was  a  sort  of  gam- 
bling speculation,  for  the  vessel  might  be 
captured  within  twenty-four  hours  of  leaving 
port,  or  it  might  send  home  a  dozen  valuable 
prizes  in  a  cruise  of  as  many  days.  All  was 
a  lottery,  and  one  of  the  most  exciting  na- 
ture. The  captain  of  a  privateer  had  gener- 
ally some  share  in  the  ownership  of  the  ves- 
sel, and  officers  and  crew  sailed  with  a  dis- 
tinct agreement  as  to  what  percentage  each 
would  receive  of  the  booty.  Under  such  a 
system  as  this,  the  inevitable  consequence 
was,  that  privateersmen  became  demoralized 
and  brutal  to  the  last  degree.  Privateers 
and  pirates  were,  in  fact,  almost  convertible 
terms.  In  many  instances,  if  a  privateer 
had  not  the  fortune  to  fall  in  with  any  of  the 
enemy's  merchantmen  during  a  cruise,  he 
would  have  little  or  no  compunction  in  seiz- 
ing a  neutral  ship,  rather  than  return  empty- 
handed,  and  boldly  risked  all  consequences 
resulting  from  the  piratical  act.  But  the 
system  had  yet  darker  traits,  as  the  following 
startling  statement — anonymous,  however — 
testifies :  *'  It  must  be  admitted  that  in  more 
than  one  flagrant  instance,  the  system  was 
not  only  brought  to  bear  on  English  com- 
merce by  English  capital,  but  even  the  very 
parties  who  sent  out  the  merchant-ship,  and 
insured  her  against  the  king's  enemies,  sent 
out  also  the  privateer  that  captured  her,  and 
thus  made  a  double  gain — from  the  insurer 
of  the  captive  vessel,  and  by  the  sale  of  her 
cargo  and  hull  as  lawful  prize.  Many  a 
French  privateer  was  owned  by  Englishmen, 
and  manned  by  piratical,  renegades;  and 
some  English  privateers  were  chartered  by 
Frenchmen  for  the  capture  of  their  own 
merchant-ships.  In  the  conduct  of  such 
crews,  wilful  cruelty  towards  their  captives 
was  alone  wanting  to  complete  the  character 
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of  the  pirate.  On  either  side  of  the  Channel, 
the  day  of  the  merchant-ship's  sailing,  and 
her  course,  was  duly  notified  to  the  privateer 
that  did  the  dirty  work  of  the  firm;  and  thus, 
under  the  pretext  of  honorable  warfare,  in- 
nocent individuals  were  swindled  by  their  fel- 
low-countrymen, and  the  honor  of  a  nation 
tarnished  for  filthy  lucre."  We  have  no 
means  of  verifying  this  appalling  charge,  but 
judging  by  all  we  have  read  upon  the  sub- 
ject, we  have  no  reason  to  disbelieve  it.. 

Privateers,  both  French  and  English,  were 
of  all  sizes  and  rigs — from  rtaere  luggers  of 
twenty  tons,  carrymg  a  couple  of  4- pounders 
and  a  dozen  men,  to  fine  full-rigged  ships  of 
500  (»r  600  tons,  heavily  armed,  and  manned 
by  crews  of  200  to  300  men.  In  a  word, 
the  latter  were  formidable  men-of-war,  and 
capable  of  exchanging  broadsides  with  regu- 
lar king's  frigates.  Many  privateers  on  both 
sides  the  Channel  were  fitted  out  at  immense 
cost;  nothing  was  spared  to  render  their 
equipment  perfect,  for  the  owners  well  knew 
that  one  successful  cruise  might  pay  for  all. 
The  main  object  of  all  was  to  insure  swift- 
ness ;  and  to  effect  this,  strength  of  hull  was 
sacrificed  to  such  a  degree,  that  some  priva- 
teers were  mere  shells,  that  a  close,  well-di- 
rected broadside  from  a  man- of- war  would 
send  to  the  bottom  in  a  moment.  This,  how- 
ever, was  by  no  means  always  the  case,  as 
we  shall  hereafter  show.  Not  a  few  priva- 
teers were  expressly  built  for  their  intended 
service,  and  more  beautiful  vessels  never 
floated.  The  total  number  sent  forth  both 
by  England  and  France  was  almost  incredi- 
ble. They  prowled  in  every  direction,  and 
the  narrow  seas  literally  swarmed  with  them. 
The  largest  and  best  appointed  would  take 
long  swoops  out.  on  the  main  ocean,  to  fall  in 
with  convoys  of  both  outward  and  home  ward- 
bound  ships ;  and  if  not  taken  themselves  by 
men-of-war,  they  were  sure  to  pick  up  all 
Utt&rtunate  stragglers  or  slow  sailers.  If 
the  reader  only  glanced  over  a  file  of  old 
newspapers,  or  pored — as  we  have  done  ere 
writing  this  article  —  through  the  "Home 
News  and  Gazette  extracts  of  the  old  maga- 
zines, and  the  dry  details  of  our  chief  naval 
histories,  he  would  soon  have  a  vivid  idea  of 
the  enormous  risk  merchantmen  ran  of  being 
taken  by  privateers  during  the  last  war. 
Sometimes  we  read  of  five  or  six  privateers 
of  the  enemy  captured  in  a  single  d&j. 

We  are  not  aware  that  the  British  govern- 
ment ever  aided  or  had  any  share  in  the 
equipment  and  sending  forth  of  privateers ; 
but  it  appears  that  it  was  otherwise  across 
he  Channel.    In  one  instance,  a  French  com- 


pany hired  five  swift-sailing  ships  of  their 
government  to  cruise  as  privateers ;  and  offi- 
cial documents  prove  that  many  others  were 
lent  to  adventurous  merchants  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  charter-party,  on  the  above 
occasion,  says  that "  the  vessels  are  to  be  com- 
pletely fitted  out  by  the  government;  the 
freighters  being  only  obliged  to  provide  for 
and  pay  the  crew.  The  cost  of  revictualling 
and  touching  at  any  place,  to  be  also  at  the 
charge  of  the  freighters ;  but  the  cost  (or  re- 
pairs of  masts,  for  cordage,  ordnance,  (fee.,  to 
be  defrayed  by  the  republic.  The  freighters 
to  propose  the  commanders,  who  must  be 
approved  by  the  Minister  of  Marine.  The 
freighters  to  choose  the  station  for  cruising, 
and  the  places  at  which  the  vessels  are  to 
stop.  The  net  produce  of  the  prizes  to  be 
divided  as  follows — One-third  to  the  erew, 
and  a  third  of  the  remaining  two-thirds  to 
the  republic ;  the  sale  of  the  prizes  to  be  con- 
fided to  the  freighters."  Many  of  the  French 
privateers  were  really  splendidly  equipped 
and  manned  vessels.  We  find  an  instance  to 
the  point  in  the  London  Gazette  of  1810.  In 
September  of  that  year,  Captain  Wolfe,  of 
the  Ai^tle  man-of-war,  reports  that  he  had 
captured,  after  a  chase  of  thirteen  hours,  L$ 
pAo^nu;,  a  celebrated  ship-privateer  belonging 
to  Bordeaux,  mounting  eighteen  carronadee, 
and  manned  with  129  men,  whom  he  describes 
as  being  exceedingly  fine  young  seamen, 
commanded  by  a  very  experienced  and  able 
captain.  This  privateer  had  done  great  in- 
jury to  the  British  trade,  and  hitherto  had 
outsailed  all  our  men-of-war.  A  still  more 
famous  French  privateer  of  similar  force, 
manned  by  140  men,  Le  Viee-amiral  Mat' 
tin,  was  captured  m  the  following  year  by 
His  Majesty's  ships  Fortunie  and  Saldanka 
This  very  famous  privateer  had  been  remark- 
ablv  successful  in  all  her  former  cruises, 
and  had  defied  all  attempts  to  capture  her. 
Nor  would  she  have  been  ti^en  at  last  by 
one  ship;  for  we  are  told  that '^ from  the 
style  of  her  sailing,  and  the  dexterity  of  her 
manoeuvres,  neither  of  his  Majesty's  ships 
^^^g^y»  though  both  were  going  eleven  knots 
with  royals  set,  would  have  succeeded  in  cap* 
turing  her." 

Several  instances  are  on  record  of  really 
gallant  actions  fought  between  large  French 
privateers  and  English  frigates.  A  notewor- 
thy affair  of  this  kind  occurred  in  1 798.  The 
British  40-gun  frigate  Pomone^  Captain  Rey* 
nolds,  chased  the  Cheri  privateer  of  Nantes ; 
and  as  the  latter  made  no  attempt  to  escape, 
the  two  ships  were  soon  yardarm  toyardarm, 
and  a  furious  battle  ensued.    At  length  the^ 
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privateer  straok,  after  losing'  ber  mizen-mast 
and  receiviDg  great  damage ;  so  much  so,  in 
&ct,  that  she  sank  almost  before  the  wounded 
and  prisoners  could  be  removed.  The  priva- 
teer mounted  twenty-six  guns  of  various  cali- 
bre, and  was  manned  by  230  men.  Her  captain 
and  fourteen  men  were  killed,  and  nineteen 
wounded.  The  English  frigate  also  sustained 
considerable  damage.  Considering  the  im- 
mense disparity  of  force,  this  was  certainly  a 
most  gallant  defence  on  the  part  of  the  pri- 
vateer. Later  in  the  same  year,  a  memora- 
ble action  also  occurred  between  the  British 
sloop-of-w«ir  Trincomale,  of  16  guns,  and  the 
French  privateer  Iphigenie,  of  22  guns.  It 
lasted  upwards  of  two  hours,  when  by  some 
accident  the  Trincomale  exploded,  and  all 
the  crew  but  two  perished  with  her.  The 
two  vessels  touched  each  other  at  this  awful 
moment,  and  therefore  it  was  not  surprising 
that  the  privateer  also  was  so  dreadfully  shat- 
tered, that  she  sank  in  a  few  minutes.  All  her 
crew,  with  the  exception  of  about  thirty,  per- 
ished. A  more  calamitous  finale  to  a  well- 
fought  action  has  rarely  occurred.  Wl.ile  on 
this  topic,  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  a 
third  impor^nt  and  singular  affair  about  the 
same  time.  The  British  dS-gun  frigate  Ri- 
voluticnnairey  chased  a  strange  ship  ojQf  the 
coast  of  Ireland ;  and  after  a  run  of  1 14  miles 
in  less  than  ten  hours,  the  stranger  hauled 
down  her  colors,  and  proved  to  be  the  Dor- 
delais  privateer  of  Bordeaux,  a  splendid  ship 
of  more  than  600  tons,  with  a  crew  of  200 
men,  and  mounting  24  guns  on  a  flush -deck. 
She  was  reckoned  as  fast  a  sailer  as  any  pri- 
vateer belonging  to  France,  and  on  her  first 
cruise  captured  the  immense  number  of  twen- 
ty-nine valuable  prizes  I  Her  second  cruise 
proved  thus  fatal  to  her.    Concerning  this 

Sriyateer  and  the  frigate  that  captured  her, 
[r.  James,  in  his ."  Naval  History,"  gives 
the  following  curious  information :  **  It  was 
a  sinffnlar  circumstance,  not  merely  that  the 
I(or&laii,  was  constructed  by  the  same 
builder  who  had  constructed  the  lUvolution- 
noire,  but  that  the  builder,  at  a  splendid 
dinner  given  by  the  owners  of  the  BordHaU 
to  her  officers  soon  after  the  termination  of 
her  first  trip,  should  have  said:  'England 
has  not  a  cruber  that  will  ever  touch  her 
except  the  Bholutionnaire  ;  and  should  she 
ever  fall  in  with  that  frigate  in  blowing 
weather,  and  be  under  her  lee,  she  will  m 
taken.'  The  £ardelai$  was  added  to  the 
British  navy  by  the  same  name."  It  ap- 
pears by  the  above,  that  the  frigate  herself 
bad  previously  been  taken  from  the  French, 
mi  adopted  into  our  nary.    Whatever  may 


now  be  the  case,  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  during  the  last  war  the  French 
built  the  finest  men-of-war  in  the  world. 
Most  of  the  crack  frigates  then  in  our  navy 
had  been  taken  from  the  French,  and  with 
them  we  captured  more  of  their  vessels — a 
fact  which  must  have  been  bitterly  mortify- 
ing to  that  gallant  and  sensitive  people. 

Owing  to  the  extreme  swiftness  of  most 
privateers,  it  rarely  happened  that  large  men- 
of-war  could  capture  them,  unless  under  par- 
ticular circumstances.  Corvettes  of  war,  and 
handy  gun-brigs,  were  the  vessels  to  hunt 
down  and  destroy  these  pests  of  commerce ; 
and  they  did  their  duty  manfully.  Some- 
times, however,  it  happened  that  they  caught 
a  Tartar  in  the  shape  of  a  privateer,  and  had 
much  ado  to  escape  being  captured  them- 
selves. As  a  general  rule,  both  English  and 
French  privateers  carefully  steered  clear  of 
all  contact  with  men-of-war,  for  they  knew 
they  could  have  nothing  to  hope  for  but  hard 
blows,  and  probable  discomfituie.  It  did, 
however,  occasionally  happen,  that  when  a 
privateer  fell  in  with  a  sloop-of-war,  or  other 
small  armed  ship  of  the  enemy's  royal  navy, 
and  knew  the  latter  to  be  of  decidedly  infe- 
rior  force,  he  would  risk  an  attack.  Several 
instances  are  on  record  of  king's  ships  being 
captured,  after  a  hard  fight,  by  one  or  more 
daring  privateers.  For  example,  the  British 
gun- brig  Growler,  well  armed,  and  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant  Hollingsworth,  with  a 
crew  of  fifty  men  and  boys,  was  engsged, 
alonff  with  other  men-of-war,  in  convoying 
merchant- vessels ;  and  when  off  Dungeness, 
the  Growler  was  suddenly  attacked  in  the 
night  by  two  French  luff^er  privateers,  the 
Eipttgle  and  Rui^ ;  and  in  spite  of  a  most 
gallant  defence,  in  which  her  commander  lost 
his  life,  was  captured,  and  triumphantly  car- 
ried into  Boulogne.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
privateers  at  first  mistook  the  Growler  for  a 
merchantman.  A  somewhat  similar  affair 
occurred  about  the  same  period.  The  Brittoh 
armed  sloop  George,  Lieutenant  Mackey,  of 
six  guns  and  forty  men,  was  attacked  and 
captured  in  the  West  Indies  by  two  Spanish 
privateers,  one  carrying  one  hundred  and 
nine,  and  the  other  sixty  men.  The  British 
crew  made  a  most  heroic  defence,  and  did 
not  surrender  until  eight  were  kilted  and  sev- 
enteen wounded,  out  of  her  forty  men.  The 
Spaniards  had  thirtv-two  kiUed.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  French  privateers  made 
quite  as  determined  a  resistance  against  hope- 
less odds.  The  British  fourteen  ^n-bri^- 
sloop  Amaranihe,  with  a  crew  of  eighty-six 
men,  chased  the  French  privateer  F«i)^#tfr,ft 
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schooner*  of  only  six  fonr-ponnders,  and  a 
crew  of  thirty-six  men,  including  passengers. 
At  length  the  two  vessels  engaged  at  pistol- 
shot  distance,  and  the  comhat  lasted  upwards 
of  an  hour.  When  the  privateer  surren- 
dered* her  loss  amounted  to  fourteen  killed 
and  five  wounded.  If  the  immense  disparity 
of  force  is  taken  into  consideration,  this  is 
one  of  the  most  desperate  defences  on  record, 
and  proves  that  (ne  issue  of  the  combat 
would  have  been  veiy  doubtful,  had  the  force 
been  more  equal.  We  could  give  dozens  of 
similar  instances  of  the  desperate  courage 
often  displayed  both  by  English  and  French 
privateersmen ;  and  this  is  about  the  only 
redeeming  trait  in  their  character.  It  may, 
however,  be  safely  assumed,  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  privateers  only  fought  when  fighting 
became  unavoidable.  On  rare  occasions, 
French  and  Enriish  privateers  fought  each 
other,  just  as  tigers  and  sharks  will  some- 
times (30,  when  lackmg  their  natural  prey. 

The  damage  done  to  British  commerce^ — 
and  vice  versa  —  by  French,  Danish,  and 
American  privateers,  was  altogether  incalcu- 
lable ;  and  it  must  also  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  the  prodigious  risk  of  capture  raised  the 
rates  of  marine  insurance  to  a  ruinous  de- 
gree, so  that  merchants  whose  vessels  made 
safe  runs,  seldom  realized  remunerative  re- 
turns on  their  invested  capital ;  and  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  sent  their  ships  to  sea  unin- 


sured, they  risked  total  ndn»  for  it  was  about 
an  equal  chance  that  a  ship  sailing  to  and 
from  many  ports  would  be  captured.  It  is 
not  fair  to  draw  a  parallel  between  regular 
men  of-war  and  privateers,  as  regards  making 
prizes  of  enemy's  merchant-ships.  The  mere 
act  of  capturing  an  enemy's  merchantman  is 
only  a  sort  of  episodical  performance  on  the 
part  of  men-of-war,  then:  main  business  bemg 
to  defend  the  coasts  of  their  country  from 
hostile  invasion,  and  to  fight  and  subdue  the 
ships  of  war  belonging  to  the  foe.  The  prize- 
money  they  receive  from  occasional  captures 
is  only  a  legitimate  extra  reward  for  the  ser- 
vices they  perform  to  the  state ;  while  a  pri- 
vateer is  sent  forth  wholly  and<solely  to  pur- 
sue and  capture  merchantmen,  that  its  crew 
and  owners  may  be  enriched  by  their  con- 
fiscation, the  privateers  neither  defending 
their  country,  nor  fighting  its  armed  foes, 
unless  reluctantly  compelled  to  do  so.  These 
views  of  the  question  are  now  generally  held 
by  civilized  states ;  and  England,  France,  and 
America,  the  three  foremost  nations  of  the 
earth,  seem  to  have  tacitly  arrived  at  the 
somewhat  tardy  conclusion,  that  there  is 
hardly  a  hair-breadth  of  practical  difference 
between  privateering  and  piracy.  Hence- 
forward, pirates  and  privateersmen  will  alike 
swing  from  the  yardarm  whenever  captured 
in  pursuit  of  then:  kindred  professions. 
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for  authors  and  others  to  ask  themselves.  How 
shall  I  carry  weight  with  the  public  ?  What 
shall  I  do  to  be  esteemed  ?  And  ever  since 
the  first  barrel  of  mk  was  brewed,  such  pro- 
blems have  been  solved  in  sundry  ways,  so 
that  there  is  nothing  foolish  that  has  not 
been  done — perhaps,  too,  that,  is  not  being 
done — for  love  of  praise. 

In  the  first  place,  how  is  an  orator,  philo- 
sopher, or  poet,  who  thinks  .more  of  the  ap- 
plause he  wants  than  of  the  work  that  is  to 
get  it — how  is  such  a  poor  fellow  to  know 
even  so  much  as  in  what  direction  he  shall 
turn  his  face?  Are  the  select  few  to  be 
courted,  or  the  vulgar  dumy?  Which  gives  the 
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verdict  of  praise  most  to  be  desired  ?  Jean 
de  la  Serre  wrote  such  a  traeed  j  upon  Sir 
Thomas  More  that  Cardinal  ^chelieu  never 
was  present  at  the  representation  of  it  with- 
out weepinff  like  an  mfant ;  yet  the  million 
declared  '*More"  a  bore,  and  lauded  as  the 
best  play  that  was  ever  written,  Comeille's 
Cid,  in  conspiracy  against  which  drama  Riche- 
lieu spent  a  month  of  his  great  power  as  a 
minister,  because  he  took  it  to  be  a  stupidity 
which,  as  a  man  of  taste,  he  ought  to  crush. 
**  More"  is  no  more,  and  the  world  still  pays 
to  the  Cid  assiduous  attention. 

The  creat  Caesar  himself,  says  Macrobius, 
admired  so  extremely  a  comedian  named 
Laberius,  that  he  invited  him,  by  offers  of 
large  sums,  to  Rome.  There  he  put  him  into 
competition  with  the  people's  favorite,  Pub- 
Hus  Syms.  In  spite  of  the  Emperor,  the 
people  crowned  their  man,  and  the  imperial 

rtron  was  forced  to  say, ''  Laberius,  although 
like  you  best,  Syrus  has  beaten  you." 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  did  not  say  a  word 
over  the  first  hearing  of  one  of  Moliere's 
best  comedies.  The  public  thought  he  did 
not  like  it,  and  all  the  next  morning  nothing 
was  to  be  heard  but  bandied  criticism  of  it 
as  poor  stuff,  and  such  inanity,  that  really, 
if  Monsieur  Moli^re  did  not  make  a  great 
change  in  his  recent  manner,  he  would  never 
hold  his  ground  with  men  of  taste.  At  din- 
ner the  King  held  hb  hand  out  to  the  poet 
and  said  that  he  had  enjoyed  his  comedy  be- 
yond expression.  In  the  afternoon  every  soul 
was  charmed  with  the  wit  of  the  new  play. 
The  most  discriminating  general  public  that 
ever  was, only  accepted  cordially  ten  or  twelve 
out  of  a  hundred  of  the  works  of  ^schylus, 
and  forsook  him  altogether  for  a  new  writer ; 
the  same  public  five  times  declared  Pindar 
conquered  by  a  woman  who  was  in  their  eyes 
a  tenth  muse,  and  in  his  eyes  a  pig.  In 
what  direction  then  is  the  fame-hunter  to 
look  ?  The  man  who  works  out  matter  that 
is  in  him  is  in  no  perplexity  ;  for  him  nature 
has  made  provision ;  but  the  man  whose  labor 
is  but  to  procure  somethinsr — whether  fame 
or  money — that  he  has  not,  by  what  arts  is  he 
to  make  provision  for  himself?  He  general- 
ly uses  quackery,  and  in  what  degree  he  uses 
it,  or  of  what  kind  it  is,  and  to  what  class  of 
minds  it  is  addressed,  must  depend  on  taste 
and  temperament,  and  upon  other  things. 

Charles  Patin,  a  wise  man  of  olden  time, 
lodged  with  a  friend  studying  medicine,  at 
Basle,  and  asked  him  one  day  mto  how  many 
parts  medicine  were  divided.  "Into  four 
parts,"  said  his  friend;  *' physiology,  pa- 
thology, semiotics,  and  therapeutics."    *'  Into 


^ye  parts,"  said  Charles  Patin,  "for  you 
must  add  quackery,  in  which  whoever  is  not 
thoroughly  versed,  is  unworthy  to  bear  the 
title  of  physician." 

What  miffht  be  said  then,  and  might  yerj 
likely  be  said  now,  with  some  show  of  truth 
concerning  medicine,  was  and  is  quite  as 
true  of  philology,  metaphysics,  oratory, 
statesmanship,  theology,  or  any  other  branch 
of  study. 

Men  parade  titles  that  mtan  little,  but 
sound  large;  I  introduce  no  modern  illus- 
trations, but  used  they  not  of  old  to  write 
themselves  in  their  books  archi- historiogra- 
phers, king's  counsellors  and  so  forth  ?  Did 
thev  not  write  themselves  down  members  of 
societies  having  sometimes,  especially  in 
Italy,  fantastical  and  affected  names,  »era- 
phics,  Olympics,  Boobies,  Idlers,  Somnolents, 
Raw  men,  Parthenics,  and  Fantastics  ?  They 
even  changed  their  names  to  put  more  weight 
into  their  literary  persons.  A  docior  Sans- 
malice  signed  himself  Doctor  Akakia ;  John 
became  Jovian;  Peter  became  Pomponius. 
Julius  Caesar  Scalieer,  one  of  the  vainest  of 
all  learned  men,  claimed  to  be  descended 
from  a  princely  house,  and  his  son  Joseph 
so  highly  glorified  the  family  in  a  short  bio- 
graphic notice,  that  their  antagonist  Sciop- 
pius — the  grammatical  cur  he  was  called  for 
uncivilness — professed  to  have  counted  up 
four  hundred  and  ninety-nine  lies  in  a  work 
of  about  fifteen  pages.  As  for  Scioppus,  he 
wrote  himself  Roman  Patrician,  Counsellor 
of  the  Emperor,  the  King  of  Spain,  the 
Arch-Duke  of  Austria,  the  Count  Palatine, 
and  Count  of  Clara- Valla.  Such  writers 
were  habitually  styled  most  excellent  and 
most  admirable,  though  Charles  the  Fifth, 
himself  addressed  formally  as  Emperor,  was 
no  more  than  most  noble  and  most  excellent. 

A  mathematician  in  those  times,  travelling 
in  Poland,  expressed  his  annoyance  at  con- 
tinual allusions  to  his  Excellence,  but  was 
told,  with  some  pity  for  his  ignorance,  that 
he  need  not  concern  himself,  because  the 
Poles  assumed  the  excellence  of  everybody. 
Whatever  titles  a  man  could  lay  hold  of,  be 
claimed.  A  village  schoolmaster,  claiming 
due  honor,  in  this  spirit  played  the  crier  to 
himself,  and  cried,  "I  am  the  rector,  the 
sub-rector  and  the  choir !  I  am  the  three 
altogether,  and  am  therefore  all  in  all."  Of 
all  men  who  betitled  themselves  and  each 
other,  the  old  lawyers  were  the  most  ac- 
complifthed  quacks.  One  was  Invincible  Mo- 
narch of  the  Empire  of  Letters,  another, 
Azo  by  name,  was  Source  of  the  Laws,  Ves- 
sel of  Election,  Trumpet  of  Truth,  and  God 
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of  Lawyers.  Baldus  was  entitled  Divine 
Monarch  Utriusque  Juris,  ignorant  of  no- 
thing, (fee.  There  were  very  many  more 
who  took  or  received  titles  as  extravagant. 

These  titles  often  border  on  profanity,  and 
if  it  were  not  wholesome  discipline  to  be 
reminded  now  and  then  of  the  depths  sound- 
ed by  human  vanity  and  folly,  I  should 
shrink  certainlv  from  adding  to  this  list  the 
frontispiece  of  a  book,  not  by  a  lawyer,  in 
which  the  author  is  depicted  at  the  foot  of 
the  cross  with  the  question  issuing  from  his 
mouth,  "Master,  lovest  thou  me?"  The 
reply  of  the  Master  from  th«  cross  being 
written  in  another  label,  **  Yes,  most  illus- 
trious, most  excellent  and  very  learned  Lord 
Segerus,  Poet  Laureate  of  his  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty, and  very  worthy  Rector  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wittenberg ;  yes,  I  love  you." 

Earnestness  has  sometimes  the  force  of 
quackery.  Alain  de  I'lle  preached  so  pro- 
foundly upon  incomprehensible  matters  that 
the  ignorant  came  out  in  swarms  to  hear 
him.  Therefore,  one  day,  instead  of  de- 
livering a  sermon  that  he  had  promised  on  a 
sacred  mystery,  when  he  saw  the  gaping 
crowd  about  him,  he  came  down  again  out 
of  his  pulpit,  saying  only,  *'  You  have  seen 
Alain.  And  so  now  you  may  go  home  con- 
tent.*^ I  am  reminded  by  this  anecdote  of 
Barthius,  a  rather  bilious  philosopher,  who 
was  annoyed  by  the  impertinence  of  curious 
intruders.  One  day  an  English  traveller 
looked  in  to  see  him ;  the  offended  sage  re- 
ceived him  in  grim  silence ;  they  sat  down 
opposite  to  one  another,  and  not  a  word  was 
said  until  Barthius  turned  suddenly  his  back 
upon  his  visitor,  and  said,  "  WeU,  Sir,  you 
have  seen  me  pretty  well  in  front,  now  look 
at  me  behind." 

I  have  wandered  into  the  domains  of 
people  who  got  more  attention  than  they 
wished,  instead  of  abiding  by  the  learned 
men  who  wished  for  all  the  notice  they  could 
get.  One  way  of  attracting  notice  was  the 
use  of  title-pages,  calculated  to  arrest  at- 
tention. The  foppery  common  on  title-pages 
in  old  times — never,  of  course,  now — was  ob- 
vious enough  in  certain  respects.  It  was  but 
a  commonplace  of  the  period  to  call  a  lexi- 
con The  Pearl  of  Pearls,  to  produce  Flowers 
of  every  thing  after  the  Latin  Florus,  and 
Nights  of  every  thinff  after  the  Attic  Nighta 
of  Aulus  Qellius.  There  were  Theological 
Nights,  Christian  Niffhts,  Agreeable  Nights, 
SoUtary  Nights,  A  mean  Nights,  and  so 
forth. 

The  races  of  the  Flowers  and  the  Nights 
are  not  bdeed  even  to  this  day  extinct. 


Pliny  long^  ago  ridiculed  the  titles  of  Greek 
books  —  Kaffs  of  Honey,  Horns  of  Plenty, 
Muses'  Meadows,  in  which  every  thin^  a  man 
could  wish  for,  "down  to  chickens  milk," 
was  said  to  be  contained.  The  wise  men  of 
the  Revival  publbhed«  in  place  of  Horns  of 
Plenty,  Treasures  and  Treasuries,  and  they 
put  up  Steps  to  Parnassus,  over  which  many 
a  schoolboy  has  since  stumbled.  A  set  of 
maps  was  called  after  the  man  who  took  the 
world  upon  his  shoulders — Atlas ;  and  that 
name,  being  short  and  handy,  has  been  com- 
monly adopted  into  languages  as  a  noun- 
substantive,  quite  free  from  mythological 
suggestion.  A  book  on  the  blood  was  called 
The  Macro- micro- cosmic  ocean. 

Alchemists  wrote  books  called  The  Art 
of  Arts,  The  Work  of  Works,  The  Art  of 
being  Ignorant  of  Nothing,  of  Writing  and 
of  Knowing  about  Every  Thing.  It  would 
need  the  lesson  taught  by  such  a  book  to 
understand  only  the  titles  of  some  others ;  a 
tract  on  the  Rights  of  the  Kine  was  headed, 
for  example,  in  those  days.  The  Stomacha- 
tion  of  the  Public  Good.  The  author  of  a 
Harmony  of  the  Gospels  called  it.  The 
Triumph  of  Truth,  on  a  Car  drawn  by  the 
four  Evangelists,  escorted  by  the  Army  of 
Holy  Fathers ;  and  a  more  elaborate  alle- 
gorist,  a  Spaniard,  entitled  a  work  on  philo- 
logy, in  fifty  chapters — Pentacontarch ;  or, 
the  Captain  of  Fifty  Soldiers:  levied  and 
maintained  by  Ramirez  de  Prado,  under 
whose  auspices  the  different  mon^iters  that 
ravaged  the  republic  of  letters  are  pursued 
even  to  their  uttermost  retreats,  and  to  the 
depths  of  their  frightful  caverns,  where  they 
are  attacked,  fought  with,  and  destroyed. 
Again,  who  would  suppose  r  that  a  book  with 
the  attractive  title  of  The  Rights  of  the 
Public  was  a  treatbe  upon  headache? 

The  desire  for  fame  has  induced  others  to 
seek  it  by  much  writing,  in  the  belief  that 
to  be  constantly  before  the  world  was  to  be 
honored  by  it,  or,  at  least — and  that  is  some- 
thing— to  be  known.  There  have  been  many 
men  whose  works  contained  more  leaves  than 
there  were  days  in  their  lives ;  some  being 
by  nature  prolific  and  industrious,  others 
only  because  they  were  resolved  to  occupy 
the  public  ears.  In  the  first  class  was  the 
Spanish  dramatist  Lopez  de  Vega,  whose 
works  covered  ten  times  as  many  pages  as 
there  were  days  in  his  life.  In  the  second 
class  it  will  suffice  to  name  Joachim  Fortius, 
who  wrote  of  himself  thus :  "  Either  I  shall 
die  very  young,  or  I  shall  eive  to  the  world 
a  thousand  works,  honestly  counted,  in  aa 
good  Latin  as  I  -can  produce.    I  intend  to 
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entitle  them  The  Ohiliad.  It  is  a  settled 
thing :  death  only  can  prevent  me  from  ac- 
complishing my  purpose.  Already  nineteen 
have  seen  the  light,  and  I  shall  very  shortly 
pnhlish  eighty-one  others,  which  will  just 
make  up  the  tenth  part  of  my  Chiliad." 

When  such  a  seeker  after  uime  can  find 
no  printer  rash  enough  to  risk  a  penny  on 
his  works,  it  often  happens  that  he  is  insane 
enough  to  print  them  at  his  own  expense 
Ulysses  Aldrovandus  consumed  all  his  patri- 
mony in  the  printing  of  his  hooks;  and,  as 
nohody  hought  them,  he  caused  copies  to  he 
distributed  to  all  the  libraries  of  Europe  as 
eternal  monuments  both  of  his  learning  and 
his  generosity. 

There  was  an  ancient  sophist  who  made 
much  money  by  his  oratory,  and  spent  it 
in  the  making  of  a  golden  statue,  which  he 
placed,  dedicated  to  himself,  in  the  temple  at 
Delphi.  In  the  same  spirit,  but  after  a  more 
economical  fashion,  one  Psapbon,  a  poet, 
who  could  get  no  fame  by  his  verses,  pro- 
cured a  number  of  birds  capable  of  being 
taught  to  utter  a  few  words,  and  having 
taught  every  one  to  say,  Psaphon  is  a  great 
god,  let  them  all  loose.  They  flew  abroad, 
and  wherever  they  settled,  brought,  as  it 
appeared,  their  tidings  from  the  sky.  In 
this  way  the  worship  of  Psaphon  was  estab- 
Eshed;  and  he  got  as  a  deity,  the  incense 
th^t  men  could  not  offer  to  him  as  a  bard. 
Any  thing  for  a  name !  Hence  came  a  Greek 
proverb  about  the  birds  of  Psaphon. 

A  wide  subject  opens,  when  we  come  to 
discuss  the  foppery  of  dedications.  "  If  you 
seek  glory,  nothing  will  secure  it  to  you  so 
effectually  as  the  letter  I  am  writing,"  Epi- 
curus wrote  to  a  great  minister.  He  may 
have  been  justified  in  saying  so,  but  so  have 
many  little  birds  magnificently  chirruped  to 
the  condors  and  the  eagles  of  society.  *'  By 
George,  Sir !"  one  of  these  forgotten  worthies 
used  to  say,  when  he  had  dedicated  a  book 
to  any  one,  "  I  have  immortalized  you ;  that 
deserves  a  handsome  fee."  Dedication  was 
a  trade,  once  upon  a  time,  as  we  all  know ; 
dedication  writers  were  beggm^-letter  writers, 
neither  more  nor  less.  Leo  the  Tenth  did  a 
sensible  thmg  when  a  man  dedicated  to  him 
An  Infallible  Method  of  makmg  Gold.  He 
paid  him  for  his  dedication  with  a  great  sack 
to  contain  the  gold  he  made.  Erasmus 
dedicated  a  book  to  the  Queen  of  Hungary, 
and  complained  sorely  that  his  rascal  of  a 
printer  had  lost  him  his  gratuity  by  printing 
two  successive  words  as  one,  in  a  place  where 
to  do  so  WAS  to  change  the  meaning  of  the 
sentence,  and  convert  a  compliment  into  an 


insult:  Two  authors,  Ranzovius  and  Schott, 
writing  in  feigned  names,  dedicated  their 
works  to  themselves.  Dedications  to  Saints, 
to  My  Country,  and  so  forth,  I  pass  over. 
A  work  on  sacred  geography,  printed  at 
Leipsic  only  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
had  a  dedication  meant  to  be  curious  and 
pious,  which  aeam  serves  as  an  illustration 
of  the  kind  of  mtrusion  made  by  foppery  on 
holy  ground.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  Three 
great  Princes  and  sole  Heirs  of  Heaven  and 
Earth  :  the  Lord  Jesus ;  Frederic  Augustus, 
Electoral  Prince  of  Saxe;  and  Maurice 
William,  Hereditary  Prince  of  Saxe-Zeitz. 
To  each  name  was  appended  a  long  string 
of  titles  in  the  usual  form ;  the  Saviour  being 
styled,  crowned  general  of  the  celestial  armies, 
king  elect  of  Zion,  august  and  perpetual  head 
of  the  Chrisiian  Church,  sovereign  pontiff 
and  archbishop  of  souls,  elector  of  truth, 
archduke  of  glory,  duke  of  life,  prince  of 

peace,  chevalier .      I  shall  quote  no 

more;  but  it  was  well  to  quote  so  much, 
because  the  extravagance  of  conceit  has 
always  travelled  a  great  deal  upon  forbidden 
ground.  However,  it  shows  itself  in  this 
relation — and  any  one  who  looks  about  may 
see  conceit  always  mounting  to  heaven,  and 
nothing  lower  by  its  little  towers  of  arro- 
^nce — it  cannot  be  too  steadfastly  resisted. 
We  should  be  always  on  our  guard  against  it. 

Another  practice  with  the  writers  of  a  past 
time  was  to  garnish  their  books  with  lauda- 
tory letters  and  verses  from  distinguished 
men  or  partial  friends.  They  often  composed 
for  themselves  letters  of  th:s  kind,  to  which 
they  put  various  initials;  just  as  Charles  the 
Fifth,  when  on  one  occasion  he  had  beaten 
the  Protestants  in  battle,  is  said  to  have 
caused  a  number  of  guns  to  be  founded  upon 
the  pattern  of  those  he  had  captured,  and 
inscribed  with  the  devices  of  the  enemy,  to 
drag  as  trophies  into  Spain,  and  magnify  his 
triumph. 

Others  have  sought  to  catch  attention,  not 
by  a  parade  of  success  and  satisfaction,  but 
by  a  parade  of  discontent.  They  attack 
every  thing,  they  wish  to  make  a  noise  in  the 
world,  and  know  that  of  all  work  fighting  is 
the  noisiest:  therefore  they  fight,  they  com- 
bat  every  opinion,  attack  every  eminent  man, 
or,  taking  in  an  anonymous  way  their  own 
eminence  for  granted,  even  attack  themselves, 
as  did  Goropolus  when  he  published  a  re- 
morseless criticism  on  his  own  poem  of 
Charlemagne.  Great  men  do  not  notice 
such  attacks,  for  eagles  do  not  catch  flies. 
When  Zieeler  wrote  his  commentary  upon 
Grotius,  Henninger  wrote  a  cruel  comment- 
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arjr  upon  Ziegler.  "  This  little  fellow,"  Ziegler 
said,  '^  wishes  to  be  dragged  out  of  his  ob- 
scurity. Good  sense  forbids  me  to  grant  his 
petition."  One  of  the  most  quarrdsome  of 
these  men  was  James  Gronovius,  the  son  of 
John  :  yet  John  was  the  most  peaceful  writer 
of  his  age.  In  youth  he  had  written  a  book 
called  Elenchus  Anti  Diatribse,  which  con- 
tained one  or  two  sharp  expressions  levelled 
at  some  commentator.  He  afterwards,  tor 
that  reason,  bought  up  and  burned  every 
copy,  and  would  not  spare  one  even  to 
Grcevius,  his  most  intimate  friend.  Yet  it 
was  this  man's  son  who  lived  by  snarling. 

Of  men  who  have  in  direct  and  plain  terms 
called  attention  to  their  own  surpassing  merits 
— a  vast  host — I  will  mention  only  one  or 
two.  A  famous  lawyer,  Charles  Dumoulin, 
according  to  Balzac,  wrote  often  at  the  top 
of  his  opinions  given  upon  consultation :  "  I, 
who  yield  to  no  man,  and  who  have  from  no 
man  any  thing  to  learn."  A  Greek  who 
wrote  the  life  of  Alexander,  promised  to 
equal  Alexander's  actions  with  his  words. 
Claveri,  an  Italian,  gave  money  and  sweet- 
meats to  the  children  of  his  town  to  sing 
about  the  streets,  ballads  of  his  own  making 
in  honor  of  himself.  He  finally  collected 
them  in  two  volumes,  as  evidence  of  his  own 
popularity.  Giacomo  Mazzoni  declared  him- 
self ready  to  answer  on  the  spot,  every  ques- 
tion that  could  be  asked  him.  Messrs.  Gaul- 
min,  Saumaise,  (Milton's  Salmasius,)  and 
MaussHc  beinff  together  in  the  royal  library, 
"  I  think,"  said  Gaulmin,  "  that  we  three  can 
match  our  heads  against  all  that  there  is 
leirned  in  Europe."  To  which  Salmasius 
replied,  "Add  to  all  that  there  is  learned  in 
Europe,  yourself  and  M.  de  Maussac,  and  I 
can  match  my  single  head  against  the  whole 
of  you."  Not  to  convey  a  false  impression, 
let  me  add  that  Salmasius  was  a  very  learned 
man  indeed,  and  was  treated  by  our  Milton 
more  in  the  spirit  of  controversy  than  of 
justice. 

When  publishers  for  the  same  community 
of  readers  lived  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  it  was 
convenient  for  authors  to  drop  hints  about 
unpublished  works  in  their  possession  that 
might  be  treated  for  by  any  firm  in  Italy, 
France,  Germany,  or  Switzerland.  These 
hints  grew,  however,  sometimes  into  forms  of 
great  pretension,  and  there  were  not  a  few 
who  claimed  to  themselves  vast  credit  for 
writings  that  had  never  come  to  light.  La 
Croix  du  Maine  carried  his  boasting  in  this 
way  as  far  any  man.  In  an  epistle  dedica- 
tory addressed  to  Henry  the  Third,  of  France, 
be  said:   "My  library  now  contains  eight 


hundred  volumes  of  various  memou*8  and  col- 
lections, written  by  my  hand,  or  by  an  ama- 
nuensis, all  the  produce  of  my  invention  or 
research,  and  extracted  from  all  the  books 
that  I  have  read  up  to  this  date,  of  which 
the  number  is  infinite,  as  may  easily  be  seen 
by  the  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  heads 
and  chapters  of  all  kmds  of  matter  that  may 
fall  under  the  cognizance  of  man ;  which 
treat  of  things  so  different  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  speak  of,  see,  or  imagine  any 
thing  into  which  I  have  not  made  curious  re- 
search. The  whole  collection  is  classed  ac- 
cording to  sciences,  arts,  and  professions,  and 
arranged  in  a  hundred  cases,  for  each  of 
which  two  hundred  dollars  will  content  me. 
This  sum  would  seem  so  little  to  so  great  a 
king,  that  I  am  ashamed  to  have  set  down  so 
low  a  price."  In  fact,  he  only  wanted  twenty 
thousand  dollars  for  his  giant  scrap-book. 

Of  critics  and  grammarians  the  conceits 
used  to  be  endless,  and  nothing  ever  was 
more  vain  than  their  disputes.  Their  follies 
of  enthusiasm  are  respectable ;  one  may 
almost  admire  Becatelli,  who  sold  all  he  had 
to  buy  a  rotten  manuscript  of  Livy.  But  in 
their  hands  criticism  that  was  to  discern  truth 
from  error,  became  itself  the  overflowing 
source  of  error  and  of  discord.  As  for  work 
at  the  text  of  authors,  on  the  whole  the 
saying  first  applied  to  copies  of  Homer  must 
be  pretty  generally  true — that,  in  any  old 
writer,  that  is  most  correct  which  has  been 
least  corrected.  What  would  not  these  men 
qunrrel  about.  Two  fell  into  kicks  and  cuffs 
in  open  street  over  the  question  whether  the 
verb  Inquam  belonged  to  the  third  or  fourth 
conjugation.  Nizolius  and  Maioragius  held  a 
notable  dispute  as  to  which  of  the  two  most 
thoroughly  admired  Cicero.  Politian  refused 
to  read  the  Bible,  but  spent  time  and  toil  in 
settling  whether  he  should  write  Vergil  or 
Virgil,  and  amused  his  leisure  with  compo- 
sition of  Greek  epigrams  to  Venus  and  Cupid. 
Philelphes  and  ximotheus  wagered  beards 
upon  a  controversy ;  and  Timotheus,  being 
vanquished,  was  most  cruelly  shaven,  that  his 
beard  might  be  carried  about  Europe  as  a 
trophy.  Such  questions  as  these  engaged  the 
lives  of  old  grammarians :  How  many  row- 
ers had  Ulysses?  Was  the  Iliad  composed 
before  the  Odyssey  ?  Who  was  the  mother  of 
Hecuba?  What  name  did  Achilles  bear 
when  wearing  woman's  dress?  What  was 
the  usual  subject  of  the  songs  of  the  Sirens  ? 
Nicanor  wrote  six  volumes  on  a  dot,  the  gram- 
matical full  stop.  Messala  wrote  a  disserta- 
tion on  the  letter  S,  and  Martin  Vogel  wrote 
another  on  the  German  B.    The  »orbonne 
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decided  that  the  Latin  Q  should  be  pro- 
nounced like  the  Q  in  French,  and  solemnly 
cut  off  from  its  body  a  heretic  member  who 
ridiculed  such  Latin  as  Idskis  and  kamkam. 
"  Here,"  said  somebody  to  Casauban,  as 
they  entered  the  old  hall  of  the  Sorbonne, 
**  Here  is  a  building  in  which  men  have  dis- 
puted for  four  hundred  years."  "And," 
asked  Casauban,  '*  what  has  been  settled  ?" 

It  was  the  common  boast  of  a  grammarian, 
who  wanted  as  much  flame  as  he  could  get, 
that  he  understood  some  fabulous  nunioer 
of  languages.  Postel  said  be  understood 
fifteen  ;  his  adversaries  said  he  did  not  under- 
stand so  much  as  one.  Andr6  The  vet  was 
thoroughly  grounded,  he  said,  in  twenty - 
eight,  and  spoke  them  all  fluently.  Joseph 
Scaliger  is  said  to  have  claimed  knowledge 
of  aU  there  were,  though  thirteen  is  the 
number  commonly  ascribed  to  him,  and  most 
likely  with  greater  truth.  The  man  who 
professed  to  understand  all  languages  might 
as  well  have  said  at  once  that  he  came  down 
from  the  third  heaven  of  Mahomet,  where 
every  inhabitant  has  seventy  thousand  heads, 
and  every  head  has  seventy  thousand  mouths, 
in  each  mouth  seventy  thousand  tongues,  all 
singinff  praises  at  one  time  in  seventy  thou- 
sand idioms. 

Of  orators,  it  will  be  enongh  to  cite  that 
practice  in  exterior  eloquence  which  is  kept 
up  to  this  day,  and  which  Francius  first 
taught  his  pupils  to  keep  up  before  a  good 
Venetian  mirror.  Of  the  poets,  eveir  one 
has  tales  to  tell ;  they  are  animated,  like 
beasts,  by  a  blind  love  for  their  own  offspring, 
and  are  led,  when  they  are  weak-minded, 
into  an  infinite  number  of  odd  fopperies. 
We  will  cast  anchor,  finally,  upon  the  Hsec- 
cities  and  Quiddities  of  an  extinct  order  of 
logicians.  They  could  be  matched,  indeed, 
with  the  concretes,  I's  and  not  I's  of  the 
present  day ;  but  we  are  not  personal  to  any 
man's  opinions  or  practice,  and  retire  firmly 
upon  the  past.  The  logicians  of  old  used  to 
discuss  gravely  whether  it  would  be  a  greater 


miracle  for  an  elephant  to  be  as  small  as  a 
flea,  or  for  a  flea  to  be  as  big  as  an  elephant, 
and  whether  the  chimera  humming  through 
the  void  of  nature  could  devour  second  inten- 
tions. As  for  the  old  logical  technicalities, 
Barbara,  Celarent,  Darii,  Ferison,  Baralipton, 
they  are  now  legends.  Nobody  now  reads 
the  thick  volumes  of  Bovellius  on  that  which 
is  below  ^or  next  to)  nothmg.  He  was  a 
mathematician,  and  his  topic  was  not  quite 
so  foolish  as  it  seems.  The  lawyers  were  as 
acute  in  those  days  as  any  of  their  neigh- 
bors. Among  their  problems  for  ingenious 
discussion,  were  the  questions  :  Could  a  crim- 
inal who  recovered  his  life  after  decapitation, 
be  again  subject  to  have  his  head  cut  off? 
Who  is  the  owner  of  an  egg  laid  in  a  nest 
frequented  by  the  fowls  of  many  households  ? 
If  the  wife  of  Lazarus  had  married  again 
after  his  death,  could  he  have  claimed  her 
on  his  resurrection  ?  In  those  days  (only  in 
those  days,  observe)  hairs  were  split  by  law- 
yers ;  advocates,  by  brass,  and  by  bon  mots, 
and  by  force  of  cunning,  dragged  lawsuits 
out  and  prolonged  them  to  the  ruin  of  both 
litigants — even  probnged  them,  when  there 
was  much  wealth,  into  a  second  and  third 
generation.  In  that  way  the  lawyers  (of 
those  days)  throve,  and  many  became  famous. 
In  the  midst  of  all  this  foppery  and  quack- 
ery, a  great  deal  of  study  went  to  produce 
small  results.  It  is  recorded  of  a  learned 
man,  whose  very  name  is  forgotten,  though 
his  reading  was  so  deep,  that  in  his  lectures 
he  would  quote  by  the  page  from  books 
written  in  many  Imguages,  never  opening 
one,  but  having  them  all  on  his  lecture-table 
with  an  open  sword.  **  Here,"  he  said,  "  are 
the  books;  follow  me  in  them  when  you 
please,  and  if  I  misquote  by  so  much  as  a 
syllable,  stab  me ;  here  is  the  sword."  It 
is  certain  that  an  obscure  man  of  letters, 
whose  name  has  been  handed  down,  read 
Tacitus  in  this  way.  To  so  much  antecedent 
toil,  men  added  so  much  folly  and  bravado 
for  the  sake  of  fame. 


Death  of  Mrs.  Southky.  —  Carolink 
SouTHET,  widow  of  Robert  Southey,  the 
Poet  Laureate,  died  on  the  20th  August,  at 
Buckland,  near  Lymington.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bowles,  a  canon  of 
Salisbury  Cathedilil,  and  was  highly  graced 
with  intellectual  accomplishments.  She  was 
married  to  Dr.  Southev  iu  1839,  about  a 
year  and  a  half  after  the  death  of  his  first 
wife,  Edith  Fricker,  to  whom  he  was  united 
on  the  day  he  left  England  for  a  six  months' 
sojourn  at  Lbbon.   The  Rev.  C.  C.  Southey, 


vicar  of  Ardleigh,  in  his  ''Life  and  Letters" 
of  his  father,  says,  '*  When  the  day  was  fixed 
for  the  travellers  (Southey  and  Hill)  to  de- 
part, my  father  fixed  that  also  for  his  wed- 
ding-day; and  on  the  1 4th  of  November, 
1795,  was  united  at  Radcliffe  church,  Bristol, 
to  Edith  Fricker.  Immediately  after  the 
ceremony  they  parted.  My  mother  wore 
her  wedding- nng  hung  round  her  neek,  and 
preserved  her  maiden  name  until  the  report 
of  the  marriage  had  spread  abroad." 
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From  the  Daily  News. 


THE    MONUMENT    TO  THOMAS    HOOD, 


On  Tuesday,  a  public  tribute  of  respect 
was  paid  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Thomas 
Hood,  by  the  inauguratioa  of  a  monument 
at  Kensal  Green  Cemetery,  in  presence  of  a 
large  number  of  persons,  including  some  inti- 
mate friends  of  the  deceased.  Hood  was  one 
of  those  who  not  only  enriched  the  national 
literature,  but  instructed  the  national  mind. 
His  conceptions,  it  is  true,  were  not  vast. 
His  labors  were  not,  like  tho3e  of  Shakspere, 
colossal.  But  he  has  produced  as  permanent 
an  effect  on  the  nation  as  many  of  its  legis- 
lators. If  he  had  not  done  this,  the  cere- 
mony of  yesterday  would  have  been  an  inane 
display.  Englishmen  are  the  wiser  and  the 
better  because  Hood  has  lived ;  and,  there- 
fore, Englishmen  can  listen  reverently  to  a 
public  eulogium  on  his  memory.  Mr.  Monck- 
ton  Milnes,  M.P.,  delivered  an  address  upon 
the  occasion.  The  monument  was  covered 
with  a  piece  of  cloth  during  the  simple  cere- 
mony. Mr.  Mihies  said  that  eulogistic  ora- 
tions at  the  tombs  of  their  friends  were  not, 
he  thought,  congenial  to  English  taste;  yet, 
on  particular  occasions,  they  could  not  be 
improper.  The  oration  would  appear  tame 
to  those  accustomed  to  hear  similar  dis- 
courses on  all  occasions  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Ciiannel.  But  thare  was  sound  sense 
and  feeling  in  all  that  he  said :  and  this  was 
enough.  He  spoke  with  great  delicacy  and 
kindness  of  Hood's  personal  characteristics, 
and  with  much  taste  upon  the  artistic  value 
of  the  dead  humorist's  works.  He  touched 
with  great  felicity  and  subtlety  upon  the 
value  of  humor.  He  defined  its  province, 
and  showed  how  closely  it  was  connected 
with  the  highest  forms  in  which  genius  man- 
ifests itself.  Mr.  Milnes  spoke,  however, 
more  as  a  friend  than  as  a  critic,  and  his  ge- 
nial utterances  excited  emotions  in  the  hearts 
of  his  hearers  which  told  how  deep  was  their 
sympathy  both  with  the  orator  and  the 
subject  of  bis  eulogium.  There  were  not 
many  dry  eyes  amongst  bis  bearers  when  he 


quoted  one  or  two  exquisite  portions  of 
Hood's  poems.  It  was  evident  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  audience  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  works  of  the  poet»  and 
were  delighted  to  hear  the  quotations  from 
poems  which  had  afforded  them  exquisite 
gratification  in  the  perusal.  At  the  close  of 
the  address  the  monument  was  uncovered. 
It  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Matthew  Noble, 
and  consists  of  a  bronze  bust  of  the  poet, 
elevated  on  a  pedestal  of  polished  red  gra- 
nite, the  whole  being  twelve  feet  high.  In 
front  of  the  bust  are  placed  wreaths  in  bronze, 
and  on  a  slab  beneath  the  bust  appears  that 
well-known  line  of  the  poet's  which  he  desired 
should  be  used  as  his  epitaph : 

He  sang  the  song  of  the  shirt 

Upon  the  front  of  the  pedestal  is  carved 
this  inscription : 

In  memory  of  Thomas  Hood,  born  23d  May, 
1798,  died  3d  May,  1845.  Erected  by  public  sub- 
scription,  A.D.  1854. 

At  the  base  of  the  pedestal  a  lyre  and 
comic  mask  in  bronze  are  thrown  together, 
while  on  the  sides  of  the  pedestal  are  bronze 
medallions,  illustrating  the  poems  of  the 
"Bridge  of  Sighs"  and  the  "Dream  of  Eu- 
gene Aram."  This  ceremony  is  very  signifi- 
cant, as  showing  the  disposition  that  exists 
amongst  Englishmen  to  recognize  the  value 
of  their  great  authors.  It  tells  us  that  the 
nation  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  there 
are  other  influences  than  legislation  and  war 
which  operate  upon  our  happiness  or  shape 
our  destmy.  The  oration  pronounced  over 
Hood  is  a  fact  which  proves  an  advance  in 
the  public  estimation  of  what  true  greatness 
is.  The  rarity  of  such  exhibitions  adds  to 
their  value ;  and  although  we  should  be  sorrv 
to  see  funeral  orations  become  common,  it  is 
creditable  to  the  naUon  that  we  should  have 
recognized  the  justice  of  pronouncing  a  dis- 
course over  Thomas  Hood. 
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lYom  the  North  Britiah  Beview. 


HUGH  MILLER   OP    CROMARTY.* 


For  some  ten  or  twelve  years  at  least,  the 
name  of  Hugh  Miller  has  been  known  all 
over  Scotland,  and  also  in  not  a  few  circles 
out  of  it,  as  that  of  one  of  our  most  remark- 
able men.  It  was  in  1840  that  he  came  from 
his  native  district  of  Cromarty  to  settle  in 
Edinburgh  as  the  editor  of  a  newspaper, 
then  established  to  advocate,  with  a  moder- 
ate amount  of  whiggism  in  general  politics, 
the  cause  of  the  non-intrusion  party  in  the 
Scottish  Church.  The  fame  that  preceded 
him  to  Edinburgh  on  this  occasion  was  that 
of  a  man  who,  having  worked  the  greater 
part  of  bis  life  as  a  common  stone-mason  in 
the  north  of  Scotland,  had  in  that  capacity 
exhibited  yerj  unusual  powers  of  mind,  and, 
in  particular,  such  unusual  abilities  as  an 
English  prose*writer,  as  to  have  attracted 
the  notice  not  only  of  local  critics,  but  also 
of  men  of  eminent  public  station.  Of  his 
last  and  best  known  production — a  pamphlet 
on  the  non-mtrusion  question— no  less  a  per- 
son than  Mr.  Gladstone  had  said,  that  it 


»  My  SchooU  and  Sehoolmastert ;  or,  The  Story 
of  my  Education.  By  Hugh  MnjxB,  author  of 
"The  Old  Red  Sandetone,"  **  Footprints  of  the  Cre- 
ator," <te.  Ac  Edinbui^h,  Johnatone  and  Himter, 
1854.  '^,  .   _ 

VOL  xxxm— KO.  m. 


showed  a  mastery  of  pure,  elegant,  and 
masculine  English,  such  as  even  a  trained 
Oxford  scholar  might  have  envied.  Apart 
from  Mr.  Gladstone's  opinion,  Scottish  read-  ^ 
ers  of  the  pamphlet  were  able  to  see  that  its 
author  had  beaten  college-bred  clergymen 
and  lawyers  in  his  own  country,  as  a  popu- 
lar writer  and  reasoner  on  the  national  ques- 
tion of  the  day.  It  was,  therefore,  with  a 
ready-made  reputation  as  a  self-educated 
prodigy  from  Cromarty,  that  Mr.  Miller  set- 
tled in  Edinburgh  as  editor  of  the  Witness. 
He  was  then  thirty-seven  years  of  age. 
During  the  fourteen  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  then,  he  has  largely  increased  his  repu- 
tation, and,  at  the  same  time,  considerably 
modified  its  character.  As  a  Scottish  jour- 
nalist his  place  has  been  one  of  the  highest, 
and  his  method  almost  unique.  Without 
that  sharp  immediate  decisiveness  which  ena- 
bles some  of  the  best  of  his  brother-editors 
to  write  currently  and  well  on  topics  as  they 
momentarily  occur,  he  has  exercised  a  weighty 
influence,  by  sending  forth  a  series  of  lead- 
ing articles  remarkable  for  their  deliberate 
thought,  their  elevated  moral  tone,   their 

I  strong  Presbyterian  feeling,  and  their  high 
literary  finish.    These  essays,  as  they  may 
19 
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be  called,  have  t>eeQ  of  very  various  kinds, — 
some  of  them  little  disquisitions  on  points  of 
passing  interest ;  others  sketches  of  contem- 
porary men  and  events;  others  humorous 
and  satirical ;  and  others  in  a  highly  poeti- 
cal and  imaginative  vein.  All  of  them,  how- 
ever, bearing  the  stamp  of  a  massive  indivi- 
duality, and  received  with  an  amount  of 
attention  not  usually  accorded  to  news- 
paper articles,  have  contributed  powerfully 
to  the  formation  of  Scottish  public  opinion 
during  the  period  over  which  they  extend  ; 
while,  on  some  questions — as,  for  example, 
00  Scottish  banking,  and  on  national  educa- 
tion— Mr.  Miller  has  stood  forward  manfully, 
and  with  all  the  energy  of  a  leader,  on  ground 
of  his  own.  All  this,  in  spite  of  the  neces- 
sary disadvantage  attending  a  position  where 
conflict  both  with  individual  and  with  parties 
has  been  unavoidable,  has  rendered  Mr. 
Miller  a  far  more  influential  man  than  when 
he  first  came  from  Cromarty.  But  this  is 
not  all.  During  the  fourteen  years  of  his 
editorship,  Mr.  Miller  has  made  various  ap- 
pearances in  other  walks  than  that  of  the 
journalist.  Before  his  editorship,  and  while 
yet  a  comparatively  unknown  man,  he  had 
published  one  or  two  volumes,  both  of  prose 
and  verse,  showing  imaginative  powers  of 
no  common  order, — particularly  his  *'  Scenes 
and  Legends  of  the  North  of  Scotland;" 
and  these,  either  reproduced  by  himself,  or 
sought  out  by  his  admurers  since  he  became 
better  known,  have  helped  to  give  a  more 
full  impression  of  the  character  of  his  mind. 
He  has  also  found  time  to  write  one  or  two 
new  works  of  a  literary  nature,  exhibiting, 
on  a  tolerably  large  scale,  his  genius  for  de- 
scription and  narration,  his  fine  reflective 
tendency,  his  cultivated  acquaintance  with 
the  lives  and  works  of  the  best  English  au- 
thors, and  his  shrewd  relish  for  social  hu- 
mors. One  of  these  works — an  account  of 
a  vacation  tour,  entitled  *'  First  Impressions 
of  England  and  its  People" — has  been  of  a 
kind  to  find  numerous  readers  out  of  Scot- 
land. That,  however,  which  has  done  most 
to  add  to  his  eminence  in  Scotland,  and  to 
make  his  name  known  over  a  wider  circle 
since  he  began  to  be  conspicuous  as  a  jour- 
nalist, is  the  independent  reputation  which 
he  has  since  then  acquired  by  his  services  in 
one  most  important  department  of  natural 
science, — that  of  practical  and  speculative 
Geology.  At  tSie  very  time,  it  seems,  when 
his  first  local  admirers  about  the  Moray  Firth 
were  hailing  in  the  Cromarty  stone-mason  a 
man  likely  to  take  a  place  in  literature,  and 
especially  in  the  literature  of  Scottish  l^^nd. 


as  high  as  that  won  in  the  south  country  by 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  the  same  man  was  hi 
possession  of  another,  and,  in  some  respects* 
more  substantial  title  to  public  regard,  of  a 
kind  to  which  Hogg  never  had  any  preten- 
sions. Led  partly  by  circumstances,  partly 
by  inclination,  he  had,  from  his  boyhood, 
been  an  industrious  student  in  a  science  the 
principles  of  which  he  learned  almost  before 
he  knew  its  name.  On  the  beach  and  among 
the  rocks  of  his  native  district,  he  had  picked 
up  fossils  and  other  objects  of  natural  his- 
tory ;  and  afterwards,  in  his  various  journeys 
as  an  operative  in  different  parts  of  Scotland, 
he  had  so  extended  his  observations,  and  so 
digested  their  results,  with  scanty  help  from 
reading,  as  to  have  become,  while  yet  hardly 
aware  of  it,  not  only  a  self-taught  geologist, 
but  also  a  geologist  capable  of  teaching 
others.  He  had  broken  in  upon  at  least  one 
geological  field  in  which  no  one  had  preceded 
him,  and  had  there  made  discoveries  which 
only  required  to  be  known  to  insure  him 
distinction  in  the  scientific  world.  When  he 
came  to  Edinburgh,  therefore,  it  was  with  a 
collection  of  belemnites,  fossil  fishes,  &c., 
and  a  collection  of  thoughts  and  speculations 
about  them,  which  formed,  in  his  own  eyes, 
a  more  valuable  capital  than  his  merely  lite- 
rary antecedents.  l^or  was  he  mistaken.  In 
the  very  first  year  of  bis  editorship,  bringing 
his  literary  powers  to  the  aid  of  his  geology, 
he  published  those  papers,  since  known  col- 
lectively under  the  title  of  "  The  Old  Red 
Sandstone,"  in  which,  while  treating  the  ge- 
neral public  to  a  series  of  lectures  iu  the 
science  more  charming  than  any  to  be  found 
elsewhere,  he  detailed  the  story  of  his  own 
researches.  The  effect  was  immediate.  Geo- 
logists like  Mnrchison,  Buckland,  and  Man- 
tell  in  England,  and  Agassiz  and  Silliman  in 
America,  at  once  recognized  Mr.  Miller's  dis- 
coveries as  forming  an  important  addition  to 
the  geology  of  the  day,  and  hailed  himself 
as  a  fellow-laborer  in  the  literature  of  the 
science,  from  whose  powers  as  a  writer  great 
things  were  to  be  expected.  At  the  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  in  1840,  Mr.  Mil- 
ler and  his  discoveries  were  the  chief  theme ; 
—on  that  occasion,  honest  Scotch  fossils, 
modestly  picked  up  by  him  several  years 
before  in  his  native  district,  were  promoted 
to  their  due  Latin  rank  as  the  Pterichthyt 
MilUri,  and  so  qualified  for  the  British  Mu- 
seum ;  and  Murchison  and  Buckland  spoke 
of  his  expositions  as  casting  plain  geologists 
like  themselves  into  the  shade,  and  making 
them  ashamed  of  their  meagre  style.  Since 
that  time,  accordingly,  the  editor  of  the  Wit- 
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ne$$  has  held  a  place  among  the  first  living 
geologisU,  as  well  as  among  the  best  Scotch 
writers.  In  his  scientific  capacity  he  has 
not  been  idle.  Among  the  many  replies  on 
the  orthodox  side  called  forth  by  the  '*  Ves- 
tiges of  the  Natural  History  of  Creation/' 
Mr.  Miller's  '*  Footprints  of  the  Creator"  has 
been  esteemed  one  of  the  most  solid  and 
effecti?e ;  and  it  is  no  secret  that,  in  the  in- 
tervals of  his  other  labors,  he  is,  piece  by 
piece,  achieving  what  he  intends  to  be  the 
great  work  of  his  life-— a  complete  survey, 
practical  and  speculative,  of  the  geology  of 
Scotland. 

From  this  retrospect  of  Mr.  Miller's  his- 
tory during  the  last  fourteen  years,  it  is 
obvious  that,  if  his  admirers  still  persist, 
with  a  kind  of  fondness,  in  thinking  of  him 
as  the  Cromarty  stone-mason,  and  if  he  him- 
self continues  to  accept  th  it  designation,  it 
is  from  a  deeper  reason  than  any  cringing 
appeal  ad  misericordiam,  or  any  desire  to 
benefit  too  much  by  the  plea  of  having  pur- 
sued knowledge  under  difficulties.  Mr.  Mil- 
ler is  a  man  who  can  disdain  any  such  ap- 
peal, who  requires  no  such  plea.  A  man 
who  has  grappled  in  hard  fight  with  many  a 
college- bred  notability,  and  visibly  thrown 
not  a  few  he  has  grappled  with  on  ground  of 
their  own  choosing ;  a  man  who  has  taken 
rank  among  the  eminent  in  at  least  one  walk 
of  natural  science ;  a  man  whose  writings  are 
not  mere  exhibitions  of  rough  natural  genius, 
in  which  one  has  to  overlook  a  grain  of 
coarseness,  but  careful  and  beautiful  per- 
formances, in  which  the  most  fastidious  taste 
can  find  nothing  inelegant;  a  man  whose 
mabtery  of  the  English  idiom  is  so  perfect, 
that,  but  for  an  occasional  toould  where  an 
Englishman  would  say  should^  he  might  have 
been  taught  composition  in  an  English  gram- 
mar-school— suph  a  man,  so  far  as  the  critics* 
are  concerned,  can  afford  to  throw  the  Cro- 
marty stone-mason  overboard  whenever  he 
likes. 

Indeed*  the  whole  notion  of  beine  unusu- 
ally charitable  or  unusually  complimentary 
to  what  are  called  **  self  educated  men,"  ad- 
mits of  question.  This  is  the  case  now,  at 
least;  and  especially  as  concerns  Scotland. 
There  has  been  far  too  much  said  of  Bums*s 
having  been  a  ploughman,  if  any  thing  more 
is  meant  than  simply  to  register  the  fact,  and 
keep  its  pictorial  significance.  Burns  had 
quite  as  good  a  school  education,  up  to  the 
point  where  school  education  is  necessary  to 
fit  for  the  general  competition  of  life,  as  most 
of  those  contemporary  Scottish  youths  had, 
whom  the  mere  accident  of  twenty  or  thirty 


pounds  more  of  family  cash,  with  the  pater- 
nal or  maternal  will  to  spend  it  in  college 
fees,  converted  from  farmer's  sons  like  him- 
self into  parish  clergymen,  schoolmasters, 
medical  men,  and  other  functionaries  of  an 
upper  grade.  At  this  day,  too,  many  Scot- 
tish mechanics,  clerks,  and  grocers,  have  had 
just  as  good  a  school  education  as  a  consi- 
derable number  of  those  who,  in  the  English 
metropolis,  edit  newspapers,  write  books,  or 
paint  Academy  pictures.  There  are  at  this 
moment  not  a  few  gentlemen  of  the  press  in 
London,  whom  no  one  dreams  of  calling  un- 
educated, or  who,  at  least,  never  took  that 
view  of  the  subject  themselves,  who  yet 
know  nothing  of  Latin,  could  not  distinguish 
Greek  from  Gaelic,  might  suppose  syllogistic 
to  be  a  species  of  Swiss  cheese,  and  would 
blunder  fearfully  if  they  had  to  talk  of  conic 
sections.  After  all,  the  faculty  of  plain  read- 
ing and  writing  in  one's  own  language  is  the 
grand  separation  between  the  educated  and 
the  non  -  educated.  All  besides — at  least, 
since  books  were  invented  and  increased — 
is  very  much  a  matter  of  taste,  perseverance, 
and  apprenticeship  in  one  direction  rather 
than  in  another.  The  fundamental  accom- 
plishment of  reading,  applied  continuously 
in  one  direction,  produces  a  Cambridge 
wrangler  ;  applied  in  another,  it  turns  out  a 
lawyer  ;  applied  in  many,  it  turns  out  a  vari- 
ously cultivated  man.  The  best  academic 
classes  are  but  vestibules  to  the  library  of 
published  literature,  —  in  which  vestibules 
students  are  detained  that  they  may  be  in- 
structed how  to  go  farther ;  with  the  addi- 
tional privilege  of  hearing  one  unpublished 
book  deliberately  read  to  them,  whether  they 
will  or  no,  and  of  coming  in  living  contact 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  its  writer.  To  have 
been  in  those  vestibules  of  literature  is  cer- 
tainly an  advantage ;  but  a  man  may  find 
his  way  into  the  library  and  make  v.ery  good 
use  of  what  is  there,  without  having  lingered 
in  any  of  them.  In  short,  whoever  has  re- 
ceived from  schools  such  a  training  in  read- 
ing and  writing  as  to  have  made  these  arts  a 
pleasant  possession  to  him,  may  be  regarded 
as  having  had,  in  the  matt^^r  of  literary  edu- 
cation, all  the  essential  outfit.  The  rest  is 
in  his  own  power. 

All  this,  we  say,  Mr.  Miller  knows  well; 
and  if  now,  after  fourteen  years  of  celebrity 
as  a  journalist,  a  man  of  letters,  and  a  geolo- 
gist, he  still  reverts,  in  his  intercourse  with 
the  public,  to  the  circumstances  of  his  former 
life,  it  is  for  a  nobler  reason  than  the  desire 
of  increased  credit  for  himself.  It  is  because, 
like  Bums,  he  can  regard  the  fact  of  having 
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been  one  of  the  millions  who  earn  their  bread 
by  manual  toil,  as,  in  itself,  something  to  be 
spoken  of  with  manly  pleasure.  It  is  because, 
reverting  in  his  own  memory  to  his  past  life, 
and  finding  that  nearly  one-half  the  way 
through  which  that  memory  can  travel,  lies 
through  scenes  of  hard  work  ia quarries,  and 
on  roadside  moors,  and  among  headstones  in 
Scottish  churchyards,  he  feels  that  it  would 
be  a  kind  of  untruth,  if,  appearing  in  the 
character  of  a  descriptive  writer  at  all,  he 
were  to  refrain  from  drawing  his  facts  largely 
and  literally  from  that  part  of  his  experience. 
Lastly,  it  is  because,  having  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed with  himself  that  very  question  of 
the  mutual  relalions  of  school-education  and 
self-education  upon  which  we  have  been 
touching,  he  has  come  to  certain  conclusions 
upon  it,  which,  in  sober  earnest,  he  thinks 
the  story  of  his  own  life  as  a  Cromarty  stone- 
mason better  fitted  to  illustrate  than  any 
thing  else  he  knows. 

As  the  title  shows,  it  is  this  last  reason, 
in  particular,  that  has  prompted  Mr.  Miller's 
present  book,  or,  at  least,  that  has  been  kept 
m  view  in  its  composition.  Under  the  title 
of  "  My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters ;  or.  The 
Story  of  my  Education,"  the  book  b  really 
an  autobiography.  Written  by  Mr.  Miller 
m  his  fifty-second  year,  it  is  an  account  of 
his  whole  life  anterior  to  the  period  when 
public  reputation  evoked  him  from  obscurity ; 
that  is,  it  closes  with  his  thirty-eighth  year, 
when  he  left  Cromarty  for  Edinburgh.  Mr. 
Miller  had  previously  published  occasional 
fragments  from  his  autobiography ;  and,  in- 
deed, as  has  been  stated,  an  autobiographic 
vein  runs  through  most  of  his  writings,  even 
those  which  are  geological ;  but  here,  for 
the  first  time,  we  have  a  large  portion  of  his 
autobiography  complete.  It  is,  as  all  would 
anticipate,  no  ordinary  book.  Written  with 
all  Mr.  Miller's  skill  and  power,  and  exhibit- 
ing all  his  characteristic  excellences,  it  is 
about  as  interesting  a  piece  of  reading  as 
exists  in  the  whole  range  of  English  biogra- 
phical literature.  Its  healthiness,  its  pictu- 
resqueness,  its  blending  of  the  solid  and  sug- 
gestive in  the  way  of  thought  with  all  that 
18  charming  and  impressive  in  description  and 
narrative,  make  it  a  book  for  all  readers. 
It  is  calculated  to  please  the  old  as  well  as 
the  young,  and  be  no  less  popular  in  England 
than  in  Scotland.  But  though  thus  sure  to 
attract  generally  as  a  work  of  fine  literary 
execution,  and  as  the  autobiography  of  a 
remarkable  man,  it  is  still  an  autobiomphy 
written  with  a  special  purpose.  It  is  less  an 
account  of  Mr.  Miller's  whole  life,  than  an 


account  of  what  he  considers  the  process  of 
his  education.  Proceeding  on  the  idea,  which 
he  may  well  assume,  that  the  last  fourteen 
years  of  his  life  are  regarded  as  a  result,  the 
steps  towards  the  attainment  of  which  can- 
not fail  to  be  interesting  to  many,  and  espe- 
cially to  working-m^i,  he  undertakes  to  show 
honestly  what  these  steps  were.  The  very 
ambiguity  of  the  title,  "  My  Schools  and 
Schoolmasters,"  has  its  effect  in  relation  to 
the  writer's  purpose.  Reading  such  a  tiUe 
before  seeing  the  book  itself,  one  might  ex- 
pect a  series  of  sketches  of  north  country 
pedagogues,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of 
Wilkie's  paintmffs.  Catching  the  reader  in 
this  trap,  Mr.  Miller  gains  his  first  point. 
"  Yes,"  he  as  much  as  says,  addressing  more 
particularly  working-men,  *<  there  is  the  mis- 
take. The  word  '  schools'  cannot  be  men- 
tioned without  calling  up  the  idea  of  certain 
buildings  where  youUis  of  different  ages  sit 
on  forms  to  be  taught ;  the  word  '  school- 
masters,' without  calling  up  the  idea  of  cer- 
tain men  in  desks  teaching  in  those  buildings. 
This  is  a  mistake,  of  which  the  story  of  my 
life  is  calculated,  I  think,  to  disabuse  you. 
/  have  been  at  schools,  but  the  best  of  them 
have  not  exactly  been  these;  /  have  had 
my  schoolmasters — good  schoolmasters,  too 
— but  they  have  not  been  chiefly  of  that 
kind.  Jfy  education  has  been  mainly  of  a 
kind  from  which  no  one  is  debarred ;  and, 
as  it  may  interest  you  to  know  what  it  has 
been,  and  where  it  is  to  be  had,  I  propose 
to  give  an  account  of  it." 

Hugh  Miller  was  bom  in  Cromarty  in  the 
year  1802.  Such  is  the  first  fact ;  and  there 
is  something  bearing  on  the  result  even  here, 
if  we  knew  how  to  bring  it  out.  The  year 
1802  can  never  come  back  again ;  neither 
can  every  working-man  be  born  in  Cromarty. 
To  be  a  Scotchman  of  the  east  coast, — to  be 
one  of  that  half  Scandinavian  population 
which  inhabits  the  Scottish  shores  of  the 
German  Ocean  from  Fife  to  Caithness,  and 
so  to  have  the  chance  of  a  bigger  head  and 
a  more  massive  build  than  fall  to  the  lot  of 
average  mortals,  or  even  of  average  Britons, 
is,  as  some  believe,  itself  a  privilege  of  na- 
ture. Most  eminent  Scotchmen,  say  some, 
have  come  from  the  east  coast,  or  from  cer- 
tain districts  of  the  Border.  The  "some" 
who  say  this  are,  we  fear,  east  coast  people 
themselves,  which  may  mar  their  testimony. 
It  is,  at  all  events,  a  fact  for  their  budget, 
that  Hugh  Miller  is  an  east  coast  man.  What 
special  type  of  the  general  east  coast  cha- 
racter belongs  to  Cromarty,  or  wherem  a 
Cromarty  man  should  differ  firom  a  Fife  man. 
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or  an  Aberdeen  man,  are  points  |  of  local 
ethnography  which  we  are  not  qualified  to 
discuss ;  though  we  believe  there  are  notions 
even  on  these  points.  The  traditions  of 
Cromarty,  as  a  fishing  and  trading-town,  go 
as  far  back  as  the  Macbeth  days ;  and  any 
time  within  this  century,  we  suppose,  it  has 
contained  as  many  as  two  thousand  inhabit- 
ants. It  has  produced,  we  have  no  doubt, 
many  a  stalwart  fellow  in  its  day ;  but  Hugh 
Mller,  we  believe,  is  the  first  man  of  literary 
eminence  to  whom  it  can  lay  claim.  Consi- 
dering ^ow  slow  the  turn  comes  round  for 
the  appearance  of  a  Scottish  product  of  this 
kind  out  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  one  or 
two  other  favored  spots,  both  the  town  and 
the  shire  of  Cromarty  may  think  they  have 
had  good  fortune.  How  far  the  Cromarty 
characteristics,  supposing  them  ascertained, 
are  represented  in  Hugh  Miller,  how  far  he 
has  brought  the  Cromarty  genius  into  litera- 
ture, it  is  for  his  fellow-townsmen,  and  not 
for  us,  to  decide.  Some  physical  traits,  at 
least,  which  we  suppose  the  Cromarty  men 
share  with  their  brethren  of  the  east  coast 
generally,  he  does  seem  to  possess  in  a  very 
pronounced  manner.  From  direct  indi- 
cations in  his  books  we  gather  that  he  is, 
as  Bums  was,  a  man  of  unusual  personal 
strength.  He  speaks  of  **  raising  breast-high 
the  great  lifting-stone  of  the  Dropping  Cave," 
near  Cromarty — a  feat  which  those  who  have 
seen  the  stone  will  be  able  to  appreciate  bet- 
ter than  we  can ;  and  he  speaks  also  of  being 
able,  as  a  mason,  to  nuse  weights  single- 
handed  which  usually  required  two  men. 
We  gather  also  that  phrenologists  may  place 
him  among  their  large-brained  men,  —  his 
hat,  on  one  occasion  during  his  tour  in  Eng- 
land, almost  extinguishing  a  venturesome 
Englishman  whom  he  inveigled  into  an  ex- 
change of  head-coverings  as  they  were  walk- 
ing together  on  a  dusty  road.  In  fact,  not 
to  beat  about  the  bush,  we  have  seen  him, 
and  can  speak  from  personal  observation  on 
these  points.  He  is  a  massive,  rough-hewn, 
broad-chested  man,  upwards  of  five  feet  ten 
inches  high,  —  somewhat  taller,  therefore, 
than  Burns  was ;  from  whom  he  also  differs 
in  being  of  the  fair,  whereas  Bums  was  of 
the  swarthy  or  black  type.  His  head  would 
be  a  large  one  in  any  Scottish  parish, — not 
reaching  the  dimensions  of  that  of  Chalmers ; 
but  larger  considerably  than  that  of  Bums.^ 


*  Mr.  Miller  himself  though  not  an  implicit 
phrenologiot,  is  a  great  observer  of  heads.  When 
visiting  Stratford  •  on  -  Avon,  he  was  particularly 
stmck  with  the  bust  of  Shakespeare  in  the  church, 
thinking  it^  as  we  do,  far  Hkelier  to  bd  the  true 


In  short,  if  Mr.  Miller  is  an  average  speci- 
men of  a  Cromarty  man,  the  men  of  Cro- 
marty must  be  a  rather  formidable  race. 

Mr.  Miller,  however,  is  not  only  a  Cro- 
marty man  ;  he  is  the  descendant  of  a  long 
line  of  Cromarty's  most  characteristic  natives, 
— her  sailors.  As  far  back  as  the  times  of 
Sir  Andrew  Wood  and  the  bold  Bartons,  his 
ancestors  had  coasted  along  the  Scottish 
shores ;  and  during  the  generation  or  two 
immediately  preceding  his  birth,  hardly  a 
man  of  them  but  died  a  sailor's  death.  His 
father,  following  the  family  career,  had,  after 
a  hard  and  manly  sea-faring  life,  become 
master  of  a  vessel  of  his  own,  when  in  the 
mature  prime  of  his  age  the  family  fate  over- 
took him.  He  was  lost  with  hb  vessel  in  a 
storm  off  the  Scottish  coast,  when  his  son 
was  five  years  old.  We  know  of  no  tribute 
of  filial  affection  finer  than  that  paid  in  the 
beginning  of  Mr.  Miller's  Autobiography  to 
the  memory  of  this  father,  whom  he  is  just 
old  enough  to  recollect.  One  sees  him  as 
he  was,  a  noble,  genuine  man,  in  sailor's  garb, 
'*  one  of  the  best  sailors  that  ever  sailed  the 
Moray  Firth ;"  one  sees  yet  his  sloop,  just 
as  it  was  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  with  her  two 
slim  stripes  of  white  on  her  sides,  and  her 
two  square  top-sails ;  and  it  is  with  a  feel- 
ing almost  of  supernatural  awe,  as  at  a  death 
of  yesterday,  that  one  follows  the  fatal  sloop 
from  her  last  harborage  in  the  port  of  Pe- 
terhead, out  into  that  storm  of  November, 
1807,  in  which  she  foundered.  On  the  very 
evening  when,  so  far  as  could  afterwards  be 
ascertained,  Miller  of  Cromarty  was  lost,  a 
strange  thing  happened  in  the  long  low  house 
which  he  inhabited  in  Cromarty.  A  letter 
from  him,  written  at  Peterhead,  had  just 
arrived ;  there  were  no  forebodings  of  harm, 
and  his  wife  and  child  were  sitting  by  the 
fire,  the  only  person  present  besides  being 
the  servant- girl.  Here  we  quote  from  the 
Autobiography : 

My  mother  was  sitting  beside  the  household 
fire,  plying  the  cheerful  needle,  when  the  bouse 
door,  whicQ  had  been  left  unfastened,  fell  open, 
and  I  was  despatched  from  her  side  to  shut  it. 
What  follows  must  be  regarded  as  simply  the  re- 


ShakeBpeare  than  the  idealized  portraits  of  the  art- 
ists. SpealriDg  of  that  bust  he  says,  **  The  head,  a 
powerful  mass  of  brain,  would  require  all  Dr.  Chal- 
mers's hat;  the  forehead  is  as  broad  as  that  of  the 
Doctor,  considerably  taller,  and  of  more  general 
capacity,"  In  this  we  believe  he  is  wrong.  What- 
ever Shakespeare's  head  may  have  been,  the  head 
in  that  bust  is  not  above  average  English  size ; 
and  Mr.  Miller's  own  hat  would  be  much  too  large 
for  it.  The  professed  plaster  oasts  of  the  bust  are 
too  maauve. 
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collection,  thooffh  a  vivid  one,  of  a  boy  who  had 
completed  hie  nf^h  year  only  a  month  before. 
Day  had  not  wholly  disappeared,  bnt  it  was  fast 
posting  ou  to  ni^ht,  and  a  gray  haze  spread  a 
neutral  tint  of  dimness  over  every  more  distant 
object,  but  left  the  nearer  ones  comparatively  dis- 
tinct, when  I  saw  at  the  open  door,  within  less 
than  a  yard  of  my  breast,  as  plainly  as  ever  I  saw 
any  thing,  a  dissevered  hand  and  arm  stretched 
towards  me.  Hand  and  arm  were  apparently 
those  of  a  female ;  they  bore  a  livid  and  sodden 
appearance ;  and,  directly  fronting  me,  where  the 
body  ought  to  have  been,  there  was  only  blank 
transparent  space,  tlirouffh  which  I  could  see  the 
dim  terms  of  the  objects  beyond.  I  was  fearfully 
startled,  and  ran  shrieking  to  my  mother,  telling 
what  I  had  seen ;  and  the  house-girl,  whom  she 
next  sent  to  shut  the  door,  apparently  affected  by 
my  terror,  also  returned  frightened,  and  said  that 
she  too  had  seen  the  woman's  hand ;  which,  how- 
ever, did  not  seem  to  be  the  case.  And  finally, 
my  mother,  going  to  the  door,  saw  nothing,  though 
she  appeared  much  impressed  by  the  extremeness 
of  my  terror,  and  the  minuteness  of  my  descrip- 
tion. I  communicate  the  story  as  it  lies  fixed  in 
my  memory,  without  attempting  to  explain  it. 

This  passage,  here  detached,  takes,  wbe- 
iher  intentionally  or  not  on  Mr.  Miller's  part, 
a  kind  of  ghastly  connection,  in  the  text,  with 
the  story  of  a  previous  shipwreck  which  hap- 
pened to  his  father  on  a  homeward  voyage 
from  the  same  port  of  Peterhead,  almost 
exactly  ten  years  before ;  on  which  occasion, 
though  the  master  and  crew  were  saved,  a 
woman  and  her  child,  who  had  been  reluct- 
antly taken  aboard  as  passengers,  were 
drowned  and  washed  away.  Besides  this 
tinge  of  the  supernatural  mingling  with  the 
recollections  of  his  father's  death,  there  oc- 
curs one  other  incident  in  the  record  of  the 
author's  childhood,  which,  in  these  days  of 
revived  belief  in  such  thin^,  might  be  con- 
strued as  indicating  something  unusual  either 
in  the  "long  low  house,"  or  in  its  boy-in- 
mate. The  builder  of  the  '<  long  low  house" 
was  Mr.  Miller's  great-grandfather,  an  old 
sailor  named  John  Feddes,  who  bad  made  a 
little  money  as  one  of  the  last  of  the  bucca- 
neers in  the  Spanish  main,  and  returned  to 
Cromarty  to  enjoy  it.  This  old  patriarch 
had  died  considerably  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury before  Mr.  Miller's  birth ;  but  the  tra- 
dition of  him  was  still  fresh  in  the  house ; 
and  on  one  occasion  hb  descendant  had  a 
sight  of  him. 

One  day,  while  playing  all  alone  at  the  stair- 
foot, — for  the  inmates  orthe  house  had  gone  out, 
— something  extraordinary  caught  my  eye  on  the 
landing-place  above  ;  and,  looking  up,  there  stood 
John  Feades, — for  I  somehow  insUnctivelv  divined 
that  it  was  none  other  than  he, — in  the  form  of  a 
large,  tall,  very  old  man,  attired  in  a  light-blue 


jrreat-coat.  He  seemed  to  be  steadfkstly  regard- 
mg  me  with  apparent  complacency;  but  I  was 
sadly  frightenea ;  and  for  years  after,  when  pass- 
ing through  the  dingy  ill-lighted  room  out  of  which 
1  inferred  he  had  come,  I  used  to  feel  not  at  all 
sure  that  I  might  not  tilt  against  old  John  in  the 
dark. 

Let  all  this  pass  for  what  it  is  worth ;  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Miller  has  in  himself  the  blood 
of  several  generations  of  sailors  and  drowned 
men  still  remains.  From  his  father  he  seems 
to  have  inherited  his  physical  strength  and 
various  other  characteristics ;  and  amonfi^  the 
most  powerful  of  the  influences  that  have 
affected  him  through  life,  he  reckons  the 
intense  interest  with  which,  during  the  whole 
period  of  his  boyhood,  he  used  to  collect  and 
brood  over  every  thing  pertaining  to  the  story 
of  his  father's  life.  One  of  hb  first  efforts  in 
verse  was  to  figure  hb  father — 

A  patient,  hardy  man,  of  thoughtful  brow ; 
Serene  and  warm  of  heart,  and  wisely  brave. 
And  sagely  skilled,  when  gurly  breezes  blow. 
To  press  through  angry  waves  the  adventurous 
prow. 

With  the  noble  memory  of  such  a  father 
as  the  chief  bond  connecting  his  heart  and 
imagination  with  the  past,  that  memory  lead- 
ing back,  in  the  same  line,  to  other  and  still 
other  sailor-ancestors,  among  whom  John 
Feddes,  the  buccaneer,  figured  most  conspi- 
cuously, our  author  could,  in  another  Ime,  mil 
back  on  other  progenitors  to  whom  his  debt 
was  hardly  less.  Ascending  through  five 
progenitors  on  the  mother's  side,  and  so 
reaching  the  days  of  Charles  II.  and  the  per- 
secutions of  the  Covenanters,  he  could  claim 
as  his  ancestor  Mr.  James  M'Eenzie,  the  last 
curate  of  Nigg,  a  senu-Celtic  parish  in  Ross, 
adjacent  to  Cromarty.  This  claim,  indeed, 
might  have  amounted  to  little,  so  far  as  the 
curate  himself  was  concerned,  the  utmost 
that  could  be  said  in  his  favor  being  that, 
though  on  the  wrong  side,  he  was  a  simple, 
easy  man,  who  was  content  to  be  an  Episco- 
palian himself,  without  seeking  (o  persecute 
those  who  were  not.  A  passage  of  one  of 
hb  sermons  had  even  been  quoted  in  print  to 
prove  that  the  Episcopalian  minbters  of  that 
day  could  talk  as  great  nonsense  as  any 
attributed  to  the  Presbyterians.  Describing 
heaven  to  his  parishioners,  Mr.  M'Kenzie  had 
told  them  that  there  they  would  be  in  such 
a  state  that  nothing  could  hurt  them, — "a 
slash  of  a  broadsword  could  not  harm  them  ; 
nay,  a  cannon-ball  would  play  but  haff  upon 
them."  To  have  had  amonff  one's  ancestors 
a  man  who  had  adminbtered  for  a  series  of 
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^ears  to  the  intellect  ot  a  whole  parish,  eyen 
in  this  style,  was,  after  all,  something.  Bat 
if  Mr.  M'Kenzie  was  no  oracle  himself,  he 
had  a  son-in-law  who  made  up  for  his  defi- 
ciencies. During  his  incumbency  of  Nigg 
his  youngest  daughter  bad  married  one  of 
his  parishioners,  a  wild  young  Highland  farm- 
er, of  the  clan  Ross,  called,  from  the  color 
of  his  hahr,  Donald  Roy,  or  Donald  the  Red. 
For  a  great  part  of  his  life  Donald  Roy  was 
no  better  than  his  neighbors,  except  at  club- 
playing,  broadsword  exercise,  and  other 
Highland  sports.  But  about  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  a  great  change  came  oyer  him ; 
religious  convictions  of  a  very  different  kind 
from  those  which  had  been  the  pulpit  stock 
of  his  father-in-law,  the  curate,  took  posses- 
sion of  his  wild  Highland  nature ;  and  from 
that  period  to  his  death,  at  a  very  adyanced 
affe,  Donald  Roy  was  known  all  oyer  Ross- 
snire  as  a  man  of  the  same  stamp  as  those 
older  Presbyterian  worthies  of  the  south, 
such  as  Welsh  and  Peden,  in  whom  piety 
assumed  a  character  verging  on  the  super- 
human. Anecdotes  of  Donald  Roy  and  his 
second-siffht  still  survive  in  various  districts 
of  Ross-shire,  which,  if  transferred  to  Peden 
or  Cargill,  would  be  found  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  strange  stories  which  are  told  of 
their  lives.  All  have  heard  of  the  story  made 
famous  in  the  annals  of  the  Non-Intrusion 
controversy,  how,  when,  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of 
the  moderate  General  Assembly  of  that  time, 
the  members  of  a  Highland  Presbytery  were 
proceeding,  in  defiance  of  the  wishes  of  the 
people,  to  settle  an  unpopular  presentee  m  a 
pansh,  they  were  terrified  by  the  appearance 
of  a  single  venerable  man  who  rose  up  in  the 
empty  church,  as  the  representative  of  the 
absent  parishioners,  and  protested  against 
the  deed,  saying,  that  "  if  they  settled  a  man 
on  the  toalls  of  that  kirk,  the  blood  of  the 
parish  would  be  required  at  their  hands.'' 
The  parish  was  the  parish  of  Nigg,  in  Ross- 
shire,  and  the  protesting  parishioner  was 
Domild  Roy.  Of  three  granddaughters, 
whom  he  left  orphans  at  his  death,  and  all 
of  whom  remained  true  to  the  pious  princi- 
ples he  had  instilled  into  them,  one  married 
a  tradesman  in  Cromarty,  and  one  of  her 
daughters  became  the  second  wife  of  the 
Cromarty  shipmaster,  and  the  mother  of 
Hugh  Miller.  Thus,  the  fourth  in  descent  in 
one  line  from  old  John  Feddes,  the  Cromarty 
buccaneer,  Mr.  Miller  is  the  fifth  in  descent, 
in  another  line,  from  old  Donald  Roy,  the 
Ross-shire  seer.  Persons  skilled  in  this  spe- 
cies of  investigation  might  make  an  ingenious 


hypothesis,  to  the  effect  that  when  the  little 
boy  in  the  "  long  low  house*'  saw  his  one 
ancestor,  the  buccaneer,  looking  down  upon 
him  complacently  from  the  landing-place,  it 
was  because  a  portion  of  his  other  ancestor, 
the  seer,  looked  out  from  his  eyes.    More 

grosaically,  it  results  from  this  p^gree  that 
[r.  Miller  is  not  wholly  Scandinavian  and 
sea-faring  by  descent,  but  has  some  Highland 
blood  in  him* 

After  the  death  of  his  father,  Mr.  Miller, 
though  still  living  with  his  mother  in  the 
"  long  low  house,"  was  chiefly  under  the 
care  of  two  maternal  uncles,  who  lived  un- 
married in  the  house  of  their  parents.  ''  Both 
of  them,"  he  says,  **  bore  a  marked  individu- 
ality of  character,  and  were  much  the  reverse 
of  commonplace  or  yulgar  men."  Their  por- 
traits are  thus  sketched : — 

My  elder  uncle,  James,  added  to  a  clear  head 
and  much  native  sa^city  a  singularly  retentive 
memory  and  rreat  thirst  of  information.  He  was 
a  harness-maker,  and  wronght  for  the  farmers  of 
an  extensive  district  of  country ;  and  as  he  never 
engaged  either  jonnieyman  or  apprentice,  but  ex- 
ecute all  his  work  with  his  own  nands,  his  hours 
of  labor,  save  that  he  indulged  in  a  brief  pause  aa 
the  twilight  came  on,  and  took  a  mile's  walk  or 
so,  were  nsaally  protracted  from  six  in  the  morn- 
ing till  ten  at  ni^ht.  Such  incessant  occupation 
of  course  left  him  little  time  for  reading,  but  he 
often  fonnd  some  one  to  read  beside  him  during 
the  day ;  and  in  the  winter  evenings  his  portable 
bench  used  to  be  brought  from  his  shop  at  the 
other  end  of  the  dwelling  into  the  family  sitting- 
room,  and  placed  beside  the  circle  round  tlu» 
hearth,  where  his  brother  Alexander,  my  younger 
uncle,  whose  occupation  left  his  evenings  free, 
would  read  aloud  from  some  interesting  volume 
for  the  general  benefit, — placing  himself  always 
at  the  opposite  side  of  the  bench,  so  as  to  share  in 
the  light  of  the  worker.  Occasionally  tlie  family 
circle  would  be  widened  by  the  accession  of  from 
two  to  three  intelligent  neighbors,  who  would  drop 
in  to  listen ;  and  then  the  book,  after  a  space,  would 
be  laid  aside,  in  order  that  its  contents  might  be 
discussed  in  conversation.  In  the  summer 
months,  uncle  James  always  spent  some  time  in 
the  country  in  looking  after  and  keeping  in  repair 
the  harness  of  the  farmers  for  whom  he  wrought; 
and  during  his  journeys  and  twilight  walks  on 
these  occasions  there  was  not  an  old  castle,  or 
hill-fort,  or  ancient  encampment, or  antique  eccle- 
siastical edifice,  within  twenty  miles  of  the  town, 
which  he  had  not  visited  and  examined  over  and 
over  again.  He  was  a  keen  local  antiquary, 
knew  a  good  deal  about  the  architectural  styles 
of  the  various  ages,  at  a  time  when  these  subjects 
were  little  studied  or  known,  and  possessed  more 
traditionary  lore,  picked  up  chiefly  in  his  country 
journeys,  than  any  man  I  eyer  knew.  What  he 
once  heaid  he  never  forgot,  and  the  knowledge 
which  he  bad  acquired  he  could  communicate 
pleasingly  and  succinctly,  in  a,  style  which,  bad 
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he  beeo  a  writer  of  hodkB,  instead  of  mereljr  a 
reader  of  them,  would  have  had  the  merit  of  being 
clear  and  terse,  and  more  laden  with  meaning 
than  words.  From  his  reputation  for  sagacityi 
his  advice  used  to  be  much  sought  after  by  the 
neighbors  in  every  little  difficulty  that  came  in 
their  way ;  and  Uie  counsel  given  was  always 
shrewd  and  honest  I  never  knew  a  man  more 
entirely  just  in  his  dealings  than  uncle  James,  or 
who  regarded  every  species  of  meanness  with  a 
more  thorough  contempt.  .  .  .  My  uncle  Al- 
exander was  of  a  different  cast  from  his  brother, 
both  in  intellect  and  temperament,  but  he  was 
characterized  by  the  same  strict  integrity;  and 
his  religious  feelings,  though  quiet  and  unobtru- 
sive, were  perhajis  more  d^p.  James  was  some- 
what of  a  humorist,  and  fona  of  a  good  joke.  Al- 
exander was  grave  and  serious,  smd  never,  save 
on  one  solitary  occasion,  did  I  know  him  even 
attempt  a  jest.  On  hearing  an  intelligent  but 
somewhat  eccentric  neighbor  observe  that  '*  all 
flesh  is  grass,"  in  a  stricUy  physical  sense,  seeing 
that  all  the  flesh  of  the  herbivorous  animals  is 
elaborated  from  vegetation,  and  all  the  flesh  of  the 
carnivorous  animals  from  that  of  the  herbivorous 
ones,  uncle  Sandy  remarked,  that,  knowing,  as  he 
did,  the  piscivorous  habits  of  the  Cromarty  folk, 
he  shoula  surely  make  an  exception  in  his  gener- 
alization, bv  admitting  that  in  at  least  one  village 
"  all  flesh  IS  fish.'*  My  uncle  had  acquired  the 
trade  of  the  cartwright,  and  was  employed  in  a 
workshop  in  Glasgow  at  the  time  the  first  war  of 
the  French  Revolution  broke  out,  when,  moved  bv 
some  such  spirit  as  possessed  his  uncle,  [the  ad- 
ventures of  tnis  uncle  are  related  in  the  narrative,] 
he  entered  the  navy.  And  during  the  eventful 
period  which  intervened  between  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  and  the  peace  of  1802,  there 
was  little  either  suffered  or  achieved  by  his 
countrymen  in  which  he  had  not  a  share.  He 
sailed  with  Nelson ;  witnessed  the  mutiny  at  the 
Nore ;  fought  under  Admiral  Duncan  at  Camper- 
down,  and  under  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren  off 
Loch  Swilly ;  assisted  in  capturing  the  G^o^reux 
and  Guillaume  Tell,  two  French  ships  of  the  line; 
was  one  of  the  seamen  who,  in  the  Ecnrptian  ex- 
pedition, were  drafted  out  of  Lord  Keith^B  fleet  to 
supply  the  lack  of  artillerymen  in  the  army  of 
Sir  Kalph  Abercromby ;  had  a  share  in  the  dan- 
gers and  fflory  of  the  landing  in  Egypt;  and 
fought  in  the  battle  of  the  13th  March  and  in  that 
which  deprived  our  country  of  one  her  most  po- 
pular generals.  He  served,  too,  at  the  siege  of 
Alexandria ;  and  then,  as  he  succeeded  in  procur- 
ing his  discharge  during  the  short  peace  of  1802, 
he  returned  home  with  a  small  sum  of  hardly- 
earned  prize-money,  heartily  sick  of  war  and 
bloodshed.  He  had  not  his  brother's  fluency  in 
speech^  but  his  narratives  of  what  he  had  seen 
were  smgularly  truthful  and  graphic;  and  his  de- 
scriptions of  foreign  plants  and  animals,  and  of 
the  aspects  of  the  different  regions  which  he  had 
visited,  had  all  the  careful  minuteness  of  those  of 
a  Dampier.  He  had  a  decided  turn  for  natural 
history.  My  collection  contains  a  murex,  not  un- 
frequent  in  the  Mediterranean,  which  he  found 
time  enough  to  transfer,  during  the  heat  of  the 


landing  in  Egypt,  from  the  beach  to  his  pockeC; 
and  the  first  ammonite  I  ever  saw  was  a  speci- 
men, which  I  still  retain,  that  he  brought  home 
with  him  from  one  of  the  liasic  deposits  of  Eng- 
land. 

From  his  mere  mfancy  till  the  time  of  hia 
manhood,  these  were  the  two  men  that  had 
the  greatest  influence  and  the  most  direct 
authority  ov6r  our  author.  From  them  he 
received  his  drilling  in  the  Shorter  Oatechism, 
his  first  impressions  of  Scottish  theology,  and 
his  insight  into  the  true  Presbyterian  heart 
of  his  native  land.  From  their  conversations 
and  counsels  he  acquired  his  first  notions  oi 
the  ways  of  the  world,  and  of  a  man's  duty 
in  the  world.  One  tnaxim  of  his  uncle 
James,  be  says,  he  carried  with  him  through- 
out his  whole  subsequent  life  as  a  working- 
man,  and  found  it  to  answer  admirably  as  a 
rule  of  practical  ethics.  It  was  the  harness- 
maker's  maidm  that  a  man,  in  his  business 
dealings  with  others,  ought  always,  asa  mat^ 
ter  of  principle,  to  give  them,  as  he  phrased 
it,  '*  the  cast  of  the  baulk" — that  is,  ought 
always,  in  his  calculations  of  what  was  due 
to  himself  for  work  done,  to  bring  the  account 
sensibly  within  the  proper  mark,  so  as  to  give 
the  otW  party  somewhat  more  than  full 
measure.  While  the  two  uncles  contributed 
about  equally  to  the  intellectual  stock  of  their 
orphan-nephew,  each,  as  was  natural,  con- 
tributed most  largely  in  the  direction  of  his 
own  tastes.  From  his  uncle  James  be  de« 
rived  in  part,  at  least,  his  liking  for  traditional 
lore,  Scottish  antiquities,  and  social  hu- 
mors ;  from  his  uncle  Alexander  he  received 
his  first  bent  towards  the  study  of  natural 
history,  and  his  first  rudiments  of  instrueti(m 
in  that  science. 

Have  we  dwelt  too  long  on  these  particu- 
lars of  the  ancestry  and  pedigree  of  the  great- 
est Scotchman  that  has  yet  come  from  the 
shire  of  Cromarty?  We  do  not  think  so. 
Allowing  as  much  as  any  one  chooses  for  the 
influence  of  natural  affection  coloring  the 
writer's  accounts  of  his  relatives,  it  is  clear 
that  here  was  a  stock  out  of  which  something 
good  might  well  have  been  expected.  Not 
m  Collins's  **  Peerage"  will  there  be  found  a 
pedigree  truly  nobler  than  that  of  Hugh  Mil- 
ler, now  one  of  Scotland's  most  distinguished 
men,  but  who,  save  for  certain  so-called  acci- 
dents, might  have  lived  and  died  a  Cromarty 
stone-mason.  Such  a  pedigree  is,  indeed,  a . 
rich  possession ;  and  the  man  is  little  better 
than  a  liar  who,  having  nothing  of  the  kind 
himself,  can  pretend  absolute  indifference  to 
the  want,  fiums,  though  he  could  write  in 
jest,— 
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et  lost  no  opportnnitjr  of  showing  how  prottd 
le  was  of  the  character  of  his  father.  The 
pedigree  of  the  Ayrshire  ploughman,  reach- 
ing as  it  did  only  to  the  poor  mncardineshire 
Bamesses  of  the  previous  generation,  culti- 
vating crofts  of  sour  land  in  Glenhervie  and 
about  Dunottar  Castle,  and  succeeding  but  ill 
in  their  speculations,  is  incomparably  less 
intertwined  with  the  picturesque,  than  that  of 
the  stone-mason  of  Cromarty.  Bums's  father, 
the  upright  farmer  of  the  Carriek  Border, 
pronounced  by  one  who  knew  him  "  by  far 
the  best  man  he  had  ever  seen,"  may  be  set 
off  against  the  manly  sailor  of  the  Moray 
Firth,  who  was  the  father  of  Hugh  Miller ; 
but  Burns  could  look  back  to  no  John  Fed- 
deses  or  Donald  Roys,  nor  even  round  to 
such  men  of  his  own  blood  as  the  Cromarty 
harness-maker  and  his  brother.  And  though 
there  is  no  point  on  which  Mr.  Miller  seems 
to  be  naore  strongly  convinced  than  that  vir- 
tues are  not  so  hereditary  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed ;  though  m  the  course  of  his  writings 
he  seems  to  be  fond  of  quoting  instances 
both  of  excellent  parents  having  degenerate 
sons,  and  of  noble  characters  springing  from 
a  corrupt  lineage — yet,  in  his  own  case,  one 
feels  that  the  theory  of  transmission  is  pow- 
erfully supported.  Here,  indeed,  many  who 
read  the  book  may  well  feel  that  they  and 
the  writer  are  not  on  the  same  terms  to  begin 
with.  "This  is  a  *  school,'"  they  may  say, 
**  which  we  at  least  can  never  enter.  We 
have  not  the  bone  and  musele  of  stalwart 
progenitors  to  bear  us  up,  nor  the  brain  of 
east  coast  sailors  in  our  heads,  nor  the  blood 
of  old  Donald  Roys  and  old  John  Feddeses 
flowing  in  our  veins.  No  nobl6  links  connect 
U8  with  the  past ;  nor  is  it  in  that  direction 
to  which  we  can  look  for  stimulus  and  inspi- 
ration. Not  an  uncle  of  ours  was  ever  fit  to 
give  advice  to  anybody,  or  to  take  advice, 
poor  man,  when  he  got  it  himself;  nor  are 
we  quite  sure  how  either  of  our  grandfathers 
would  have  behaved,  if  placed  in  too  close 
neighborhood  to  a  loaded  cannon."  All  this 
may  be  said ;  and  yet  Mr.  Miller  is  right.  The 
first  "  school"  at  which  every  man  ought  to 
learn,  and  indeed  does  learn,  is  the  school  of  his 
own  kindred  and  ancestry.  Everv  one  may 
and  does  derive  lessons  from  this  school, 
though  the  lessons  need  not  in  all  cases  be 
the  same.  If  one's  grandfather  was  hanged, 
there  is  a  lesson  even  in  that,  if  one  has  the 
skill  to  learn  it;  and  men  do  learn  very  va- 
riously.   Besides,  the  probabflity  is  that>  after 


all,  the  heroic  abounds  in  humble  tineage  to 
an  extent  not  fully  known.  This  is  one  of 
the  lessons  of  the  present  book.  By  the 
power  of  one  man  possessed  of  the  literary 
gift,  we  have  brought  before  us  in  these 
pages  a  group  of  kinsmen  living  together 
some  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  in  one  small 
Scottish  town  of  the  east  coast — ^sailors,  har- 
ness-makers, and  cartwrights;  and  the  im« 
pression  left  is,  that  for  the  real  purposes  of 
outftt  in  life  it  was  better  then  to  be  a  Miller 
of  Cromarty,  residing  as  an  orphan  in  an  old 
house,  than  to  have  been  bom  in  a  castle  and 
had  the  blood  of  all  the  Plantagenets. 

The  next  "  school"  in  a  man's  Kfe,  after 
that  of  ancestry  and  kindred,  is  the  school  of 
what  may  be  called  surrounding  local  cir- 
cumstance.  In  one  sense,  this  is  a  school  in 
which  one  learns  continuously  as  long  as  one 
lives,  and  can  exercise  the  ^ve  senses.  In 
the  more  restricted  sense,  however,  which  we 
have  in  view  at  present,  it  is  a  school  at 
which  one  is  best  educated  during  the  early 
period  of  life.  One  of  the  finest  airange- 
ments  of  human  society  is  that  which  relates 
every  man  in  a  peculiar  and  express  manner 
to  a  particular  district  of  the  earth,  which  he 
is  taught  to  regard  as  bis  "  parish."  For  a 
man  in  early  life  to  be  shifted  about  from 
spot  to  spot,  perhaps  even  for  a  man  to  be 
removed  at  all  in  early  life  from  the  spot  to 
which  birth  and  ties  of  family  have  attached 
him,  may  be  regarded  as  a  misfortune. 
Every  man  ought  to  be  related  more  espe- 
cially to  one  district  which  he  can  regard  as 
his  own,  to  which  he  can  attach  himself  sen- 
timentally, and  with  the  whole  aspect  and 
circumstance  of  which  he  can,  without  unne- 
cessary labor,  make  himself  familiarly  ac- 
quainted. One  of  the  evils  of  very  large 
towns  is,  that  they  wrong  those  who  are  bom 
in  them  of  much  that  is  best  in  this  species 
of  schooling.  To  be  a  native  of  the  London 
parish  of  Marylebone  is  little  better,  one 
would  think,  than  having  been  bom  nowhere. 
Such,  however,  is  the  strength  in  human  na- 
ture of  that  feeling  which  leads  men  to  take 
a  peculiar  interest  in  whatever  exists  within 
a  certam  definite  district  of  earth> marked  out 
for  them  by  arrangement  or  tradition,  that 
even  the  natives  of  London  do  manage  to  cul- 
tivate the  parochial  sentiment  Persons  horn 
and  bred  in  Retherhithe  or  Bermonsdey  ac- 
quire an  faction  for  these  districts  of  the 
metropolis^  which  they  retain  long  after  thev 
have  migrated  into  otheK.  Even  in  such 
cases  there  is  always  plenty  oi  local  ^cum. 
stance  round  which,  more  especially  in  youth 
it  is  possible  to  twine  memories  and  associa* 
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tioDS — certain  dingy  streets,  for  example; 
certun  old  houses  and  inns ;  certain  patches 
of  grass  within  railings ;  certain  pretty  cot- 
tages with  very  green  ^rdens;  certain 
churches,  with  oddly  soundmg  bells  on  Sun- 
days; nay,  even  certain  very  conspicuous 
chimneys,  pumps,  and  lamp -posts.  Even  in 
London,  surrounding  local^circumstance  acts 
as  a  very  powerful  means  of  education — the 
diflference,  on  a  comparison  with  other  places, 
consisting  chiefly  in  the  more  artificial  nature 
of  the  circumstance,  and  its  mfinitely  closer 
texture.  A  Londoner  may  contract  a  gen- 
uine passion  for  brick  and  lime  antiquities, 
and  an  exquisite  sense  of  the  socially  cha- 
racteristic by  mere  continued  residence  within 
the  bounds  of  his  own  parish ;  but  if  he  is  to 
seek  that  higher  education  which  it  lies  in 
contact  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  very  mis- 
cellaneous circumstance  to  aflford,  he  must 
transcend  his  parish,  relate  himself  to  the 
common  life  of  the  vast  city  as  a  whole,  fre- 
quent the  parks  and  other  central  places, 
shoot  up  and  down  the  Thames,  and  occa- 
sionally stroll  out  into  the  fields  and  suburbs. 
In  a  city  like  Edinburgh,  the  entire  miscellany 
of  local  educating  circumstance,  such  as  it  is, 
(and  no  city  is  richer  in  this  respect,)  lies 
contained  within  a  more  convenient  circle. 
There  is  the  splendid  natural  ground-plan, 
over  which  the  natives  may  walk  till  they 
know  every  foot  of  it,  and  are  familiar  enough 
with  all  its  notable  objects  of  physical  inter- 
est— its  natural  fetiches,  so  to  speak — to  be 
able  to  sketch  them  from  memory ;  there  are 
its  picturesque  masses  of  building,  old  and 
new,  with  all  their  associations,  artistic  and  his- 
torical; there  is  its  moderate  bustle  of  va- 
rious life,  which  one  may  penetrate  from  end 
to  end  till  every  important  physiognomy  is 
known,  and  every  social  pieculiarity  tho- 
roughly understoo>a.  In  towns  smaller  than 
Edinburgh,  again,  there  is,  for  this  very  rea- 
son, a  somewhat  different  arrangement  and 
proportion  of  the  various  kinds  of  educating 
circumstance.  In  lieu  of  Arthur  Seat — the 
influence  of  which,  as  a  great  natural  magnet 
affecting  the  organisms  of  the  Edinburgh 
people  as  they  walk  beneath  it,  might  be  a 
subject  for  a  prize  essay — other  hills,  or, 
where  hills  are  scarce,  other  objects  of  phy- 
sical note,  take  a  powerful  effect  on  the  local 
nerve ;  the  quantity  of  artificial  civic  circum- 
stance, whether  in  the  shape  of  buildings  or 
of  social  concourse,  is  dimmished ;  and  there 
is  an  increased  amount,  in  compensation,  of 
circumstance  purely  rural  or  agricultural. 
Again,  coming  down  to  the  mere  fishing-vil- 
lAge>  or,  gobg  beyond  it  even,  to  the  solitude 


of  a  tract  of  Peebles-shire  sheep-walk  with 
its  scattered  hamlets,  here,  though  the  kind 
and  proportion  of  curcumstance  is  again  al* 
terea,  there  is  still  local  circumstance  enough 
to  afford  by  itself  a  characteristic  education 
for  the  natives.  Let  a  villager  of  the  Fife- 
shire  coast  live  out  his  aged  maturity  in  the 
American  backwoods,  or  m  the  Indian  jungle, 
the  images  most  natural  to  his  fancy  will  still 
be  images  of  rocky  shores  and  a  bleak  sea- 
board, and  scaly  fish-boats,  and  jetties  thick 
with  kelp  and  tangle.  Let  a  native  of  the 
pastoral  region  of  Peebles-shire  become  se- 
cretary to  an  embassy  in  Vienna,  and  attend 
balls  and  concerts  in  that  luxurious  capital ; 
still  all  the  images  of  this  his  later  existence 
will  be  but  as  paintings  over  a  former  picture ; 
and  when  memory  washes  out  the  palimp- 
sests, there  will  reappear,  vivid  as  ever,  the 
original  images  of  the  brown  hills  with  the 
circular  steep  pens  visible  on  their  sides,  and 
the  plaided  shepherds  descending  far  asun- 
der, and  the  white  Ime  of  stony  road  in  the 
valley,  and  the  patient  man  angling  in  the 

{>eaty  trout-stream.  So  also  with  the  Eng- 
ishman  bom  on  his  flat  tract  of  fertile  wheat 
land.  In  short,  the  greater  part  of  the  ed- 
ucation which  every  man  receives  is  this 
education  of  native  local  circumstance ;  and 
a  systematic  attention  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  such  an  education  universally  going  on 
might  do  much  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  It 
ought  to  be  a  principle  with  aU  interested  in 
education,  that  Qvery  boy  ought  to  have,  as 
part  of  his  intellectual  outfit,  a  tolerably  com- 
plete acquaintance  with  the  natural  pheno- 
mena, the  social  processes  and  ongoings,  and 
the  legendary  lore  of  at  least  his  own  parish 
or  district.  Healthy  boys  do  attain  a  good 
deal  of  this  for  themselves ;  and  this  is  the 
meaning  of  that  perpetual  locomotion  and 
inqubitiveness  of  the  boys  about  towns,  lead- 
ing them  for  ever  down  lanes,  and  on  board 
ships,  and  through  markets,  and  into  the  pur- 
lieus of  tan-pits,  and  weaving-shops,  and  iron- 
foundries,  and  wherever  else  nobody  wants 
them.  When  kindly  educational  theorists 
shall  have  duly  systematized  all  this  for  the 
poor  fellows,  if  such  an  event  shall  ever  hap- 
pen, they  will  be  led  through  a  regular  course 
of  parochial  natural  history,  studies  in  the 
parochial  arts  and  manufactures,  inspection 
mto  what  is  parochially  whimsical  or  morbid, 
and  information  respecting  the  parochial  an- 
tiquities, traditions,  and  social  arrangements. 
As  it  is,  we  see  many  of  them  by  instinct,  as 
it  were,  far  more  eager  students  in  this  school 
of  the  parish  than  they  are  in  the  parish- 
i  school.    And,  m  point  of  fact,  there  have 
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been  few  emiDent  men,  not  of  the  purely 
speculative  order  of  intellect,  to  whose  ijfenius 
the  local  circumstances  around  which  thej 
passed  their  lives  will  not  be  found  to  have 
imparted  a  characteristic  quality  and  color. 
In  many  of  Shakespeare's  plays  we  trace  the 
influence  of  circumstances  peculiar  or  all  but 
peculiar  to  wood^  Warwickshire;  in  all 
Charles  Lamb's  writings  we  seem  to  breathe 
the  air  of  Oheapside ;  and  in  the  very  face 
and  phraseolo^  of  Chalmers,  we  recognize 
an  affinity  with  the  village  of  An^truther. 
About  the  most  hideous  fate,  in  the  way  of 
nativity,  we  could  wish  to  our  worst  enemy, 
supposing  we  could  stand  in  that  relation  to 
a  merely  prospective  individual,  would  be 
that  he  should  be  bom  and  bred  in  Wapping. 
All  this  is  appropiate  in  connection  with 
Mr.  Miller's  book.  It  is  not  without  a  pecu- 
liar significance  that  even  to  this  day, 
although  for  fourteen  years  he  has  been  an 
inhabitant  of  Edinburgh,  he  is  often  spoken 
of  and  thought  of  as  Hugh  Miller  of  Cro- 
marty. Not  only  is  he  a  Cromarty  man  by 
birth  and  lineage ;  he  is  a  Cromarty  man  in 
that  higher  sense  to  which  we  have  been  al- 
luding— as  having  received  a  great  part  of 
his  best  education  in  what  we  may  now  be 
allowed  to  call  the  school  of  Cromarty 
scenery  and  Cromarty  circumstance.  Of  the 
thirty-seven  years  of  his  life  preceding  his 
final  removal  to  Edinburgh,  not  more  than  a 
few  in  all  were  spent  out  of  Cromarty  or  its 
neighborhood ;  so  that,  of  necessity,  a  large 
proportion  of  all  that  he  has  learnt,  whether 
of  nature  or  of  men,  by  direct  observation, 
has  been  drawn  from  this  part  of  the  general 
Scottish  area.  We  have  said  that  the  case 
is  similar  with  almost  all  men,  and  that  in 
almost  all  distinguished  men  it  will  be  found 
that  the  substratum  of  acquired  fact  and 
image  upon  which  they  have  built  the 
thoughts  of  theur  lives,  has  been  constructed 
of  firm  local  material.  In  Mr.  Miller's  case, 
however,  this  is  visible  in  #tnore  than  ordinary 
decree.  Few  men  seem  to  have  so  thoroughly 
exhausted,  in  the  process  of  theu*  education, 
all  the  circumstance  of  all  kinds  within  the 
limits  of  their  native  district,  capable  of  being 
in  any  way  turned  to  account.  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  present  volume  may  be  regarded 
as  a  continuous  illustration  of  this  remark. 
It  is  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  volume,  how- 
ever, containing  the  records  of  Mr.  Miller's 
boyhood  and  youth,  that  one  will  be  the 
most  struck  with  his  ardor  as  a  student  in 
this  *' school,"  from  which  he  has  learnt  so 
much.  We  follow  him  there  with  all  the 
more  interest  Uiat  his  scholarship  was  in- 


stinctive— that  he  had  not  yet  learnt  to  know 
that  what  he  was  doing  was  scholastic  at  all. 
We  see  him  ranging,  as  a  boy,  over  every 
rood  and  acre  of  the  surrounding  district, — 
strolling  along  the  beach,  clifiibing  the  rocks, 
making  bonfires  in  the  caves,  deviating  into 
the  morasses,  pushing  through  the  woods, 
swimming  round  ships  in  the  harbor,  and 
entering  at  his  pleasure  the  shops  of  trades- 
men and  mechanics  in* the  town.  We  see 
him  becoming  acquainted  with  specimens  of 
almost  all  the  types  of  Cromarty  humanity, 
from  boys  of  his  own  age  upwards  to  more 
elderly  personages  both  of  staid  and  of  ec- 
centric character,  some  of  whom  he  sketches 
from  memory.  How  much  knowledge  relat- 
ing to  ways,  things,  and  people,  he  thus 
picked  up  in  the  mere  course  of  his  sponta- 
neous locomotion  and  research  as  a  boy,  will 
be  best  inferred  from  the  volume  itself. 

Out  of  school,  the  range  was  wider  and 
more  exciting.  There  were  the  sports  on  the 
town-links,  in  which  all  the  boys  participated. 
There  were  excursions,  in  which  our  author 
led  the  way,  and  was  followed  but  by  a  few 
more  enterprising  spirits,  alon^  the  preci- 
pices on  the  coast.  There  was  the  sea,  in  all 
its  aspects  of  storm  and  calm,  with  occasion- 
ally the  variation  of  a  ship  in  distress,  or  the 
dead  body  of  a  shipwrecked  sailor  cast  up  on 
the  beach,  to  become  the  subject  of  mingled 
pity,  disgust,  and  speculation.  There  wer« 
opportunities  of  going  out  to  sea  with  the 
fishermen,  and  witnessing  scenes  of  herring- 
fishing  at  night,  with  darkness  and  water  all 
round,  and  torches  gleaming  from  the  boats. 
Nor  was  there  wantmg,  in  our  author's  case, 
such  instruction  and  leading  as  might  impart 
order  and  scientific  direction  to  all  this  med- 
ley of  sensations,  objects,  and  incidents.  His 
uncle  Alexander,  who  was  by  far  the  most  fre- 
quent of  his  grown-up  companions  out  of  doors, 
furnished  him  with  what  was  in  fact  equiva- 
lent— though  the  lessons  were  not  dignified 
with  such  a  name — to  a  rudiroent«ry  course 
of  expositions  in  the  Natural  History.  He 
learnt  himself  to  collect  on  the  beach,  and  to 
distinguish  from  one  another,  the  various  indi- 
vidual minerals  of  the  locality, — porphyries, 
granites,  gneisses,  quartz,  clay-slates,  mica- 
schists,  &c. ;  and  he  could  claim  the  credit 
of  having  discovered  for  himself,  that  Cro- 
marty had  one  precious  stone  among  her 
minerals, — ^the  garnet.  In  the  mineralogy^ 
therefore,  of  his  native  district,  and  bv  con- 
sequence in  the  elements  of  its  more  obvious 
geology,  he  was  practically  self-taught  at  an 
early  age ;  though,  even  here,  uncle  Sandy 
was  his  referee  in  cases  of  difficulty.    Of  the 
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botoay  of  Cromarty  be  learnt  a  great  deal  in 
the  same  way,  aeqairing  an  extensive  imow- 
ledgaof  the  names  and  appearances  of  all  the 
commoner  local  wild  flowers,  plants,  and  fo- 
rest trees,  as  well  as  of  the  nature  and  grain 
of  the  diffdrent  woods.  It  was  in  the  mete- 
orology, the  hydrology,  and  the  zoology  of 
Cromarty,  however, — ^if  we  may  use  such 
ffrand  words,  where  uncle  Sandy  would  doubt- 
less have  used  Uieir  concrete  equivalents, — 
that  uncle  Sandy  was  greatest.  In  w^ks 
with  his  nephew  along  the  beach,  he  taught 
him  much  about  the  weather,  much  i^ut 
the  tides,  and  infinitely  more  about  the  shell- 
fish, the  crabs,  and  other  crustaceans,  and  the 
sea-fowl,  with  which  the  coast  abounded ; 
while,  if,  leaving  the  beach,  they  strolled  into 
the  woods,  there  was  plen^  to  talk  about  in 
the  birds,  bees,  wasps,  spiders,  and  the  like, 
which,  though  content  to  be  parishioners  of 
Cromarty,  preferred  being  out  of  the  aroma 
of  the  sea-weed.  Meanwhile,  within  doors, 
uncle  James  was,  in  a  similar  manner,  organ- 
izing and  enlarging  his  nephew's  observations 
and  acquisitions  in  another  direction.  What 
uncle  Sandy  was  to  him  m  the  natural  history 
of  Cromarty,  or  the  little  world  of  its  natu- 
ral physical  circumstance,  —  its  rocks,  its 
clouds,  its  rains,  ite  tid*s,  its  trees,  its  ferns, 
its  shell- fish,  and  its  insects, — ^uncle  James 
was  in  the  other /ind  no  less  important  depart- 
ment of  its  social  and  human  history,  or  the 
whole  little  world  of  its  humors  and  legend- 
ary circumstance.  From  him  he  acquired  no 
small  stock  of  local  traditions,  and  sketches 
of  past  and  present  Cromarty  life.  Add  to 
this,  that  an  occasional  trip  carried  him  away 
out  o£  Cromarty  and  its  neighborhood  alto- 
gether, into  wider  and  stranger  fields  of  ob- 
servation. Of  these  trips  he  records,  as  of 
nuMt  interest,  one  or  two  into  the  highlands  of 
SutherlaDdsbire,  where,  among  cousins  of  the 
true  Gaelic  breed,  he  had  glimpses  not  only 
of  natural  scenery,  but  also  of  customs,  phy- 
siognomies, and  modes  of  living  and  thinking, 
very  diflferent  from  those  of  his  own  Lowland 
and  semi-Scandinavian  home.  Finally,  and 
also  properly  belonging  to  this  schooling  of 
native  and  local  circumstance,  there  were 
numerous  direct  living  links,  besides  the  well- 
stored  memories  of  his  uncle  James  and  his 
grandfather,  by  which  he  could  ascend  into 
a  world  of  past  incidents,  manners,  and  cos- 
tumes, very  different  from  that  which  he  saw 
around  him.  He  knew  and  talked  with  men 
who  bad  fought  at  Culloden,  and  who  eould 
tell  him,  as  no  book  eould  tell  him,  of  the 
incidents  of  that  day,  and  the  scenes  after 
the  battle.     He  had  seen  one  old  lady  who 


had  been  carried,  when'  a  child,  to  witness 
the  last  witch-burning  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land, and  still  remembered,  with  horrible  dis- 
tinctness, the  sputtering  of  the  charred  flesh 
of  the  poor  wrinkled  victim,  and  the  stench 
of  the  smoke  as  the  wind  blew  it  where  she 
and  her  nurse  were  standing.  And  he  had 
conversed  with  an  aged  woman,  who  had  her- 
self conversed  with  an  aged  man,  who  told 
her  his  own  recollections  of  the  Covenanting 
times,  and  especially  of  the  ffreat  popular 
excitement  caused  by  the  deam  of  Renwick 
in  1687. 

Like  Bums,  Hugh  Miller  had  a  perfectly 
competent  amount  of  good  school-education. 
In  his  fifth  or  sixth  year  he  went  to  a  dame's 
school,  where  he  learnt  to  read.  Thence  he 
was  transferred  to  the  grammar-school  of 
Cromarty,  where,  with  one  hundred  and 
twenty  other  boys,  his  coevals  in  the  town 
and  neighborhood,  he  went  through  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
and  whatever  else  was  taught  in  parish  schools 
in  the  north  of  Scotland.  He  even  began 
Latin,  with  a  view  to  college.  Finally,  in  his 
fifteenth  or  sixteenth  year,  as  near  as  we  can 
make  out  the  date,  he  attended  for  some  time 
a  kind  of  private  or  subscription-school,  set 
up  in  the  town  as  a  rival  to  the  grammar^ 
school.  All  this,  we  suppose,  amounted  to 
just  as  good  a  school  education  as  was  at 
that  time  to  be  had  by  any  youth  in  Cro- 
martv ;  and  if  Bums,  remembering  his  school 
trainmg,  with  its  smattering  of  French  and 
trigonometry,  could  say  with  literal  truth, 
according  to  the  standard  of  Ayrshire, 

My  talents  tbey  were  not  the  worst,  nor  yet  my 
edacation  O, 

Hugh  Miller,  among  his  contemporaries  of 
the  north  of  Scotland,  can  say  quite  as  much. 
The  truth  is,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  there 
is  much  misapprehension  on  this  point,  espe* 
ciallv  among  Englislhnen.  It  is  difficult  for 
Englishmen  to  realize  the  state  of  things  in 
Scotland,  or,  at  least,  m  the  north  of  Scot- 
land, as  regards  the  possibility  of  education 
for  a  poor  man's  son.  Fifteen  years  ago, 
(and,  we  believe,  still,)  the  very  best  classical 
school  education  that  a  boy  could  have  m  the 
chief  city  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  was  to  be 
had  for  ten  shillings  and  sixpence  a  quarter. 
Any  boy,  a  native  of  that  town,  and  living 
with  his  parents,  could  receive  not  only  the 
best,  but  absolutely  the  most  dignified  school 
education  that  the  town  afforded,  for  precisely 
that  sum ;  and  it  was  not  in  the  power  oi 
the  wealthiest  citizen  to  procure  for  his  son 
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a  better,  classical  schooling  than  that  sum 
purchased  for  the  poorest.  The  sons  of  the 
richest  and  of  some  of  the  poorest  men  in  the 
town  passed  equally  through  that  school,  and 
were  taught  Latin  five  hours  a  day  all  at  the 
same  rate  of  half  a  guinea  a  head  quarterly. 
That  was  the  grammar-school  of  a  university 
town,  and  a  kind  of  preparatory  classical  se- 
mmary,  where  boys  of  the  town,  or  who  were 
boarded  in  the  town,  were  prepared  for  the 
university.  To  the  same  or  to  a  neighboring 
university  came  youths  who  had  received 
their  preparatory  training  in   the  ordinary 

garish'Schools  scattered  over  the  north  of 
cotland,  the  difference  between  the  city 
grammar-school  and  these  parochial  schools 
being,  that  in  the  former  the  instruction  was 
wholly  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  their  accompani- 
ments, whereas,  in  the  latter,  Latin  was  taught 
only  as  something  accessory,  to  the  few  who 
wanted  it.  Cromarty  grammar-school,  then, 
was  the  parochial  school  of  a  considerable 
town,  where  a  boy  could  receive  all  the  ele- 
ments of  an  English  education,  and  could 
also,  if  he  chose  to  enter  the  Latin  class,  be 
fitted  for  college.  Thus,  in  the  matter  of 
school  education,  Hugh  Miller's  position  is 
exactly  this,  that  he  went,  along  with  his  co- 
evals, up  very  nearly  to  the  last  point  that 
Cromarty  means  and  appurtenances  could 
carry  him.  To  go  farther  would  have  in- 
volved leaving  Cromarty  and  going,  for  five 
months  every  year,  to  King's  College,  Aber- 
deen, as  the  nearest  university.  About  two 
or  three  per  cent.,  at  the  utmost,  of  the  Cro- 
marty youths  did  so ;  and  Hugh  Miller  was 
not  one  of  these,  though  he  was  on  the  point 
of  being  one.  Or,  to  represent  the  matter  on 
a  larger  statistical  scale,  about  six  or  seven 
hundred  youths  annually  at  that  time  in  all 
Scotland  were  drafted  into  the  universities ; 
and  Hugh  Miller  of  Cromarty  just  stopped 
short  of  being  one  of  the  seven  hundred  of 
his  year.  This  is  a  fair  measure  of  his  edu- 
cation in  the  scholastic  and  technical  sense. 

What  pedagogy  did  for  Hugh  Miller,  was 
to  put  him  in  possession  of  the  franchise  of 
books.  At  the  dame's  school,  as  he  himself 
says,  he  thoroughly  "  mastered  the  grand 
acquirement  of  his  life — the  art  of  holding 
converse  with  books ;"  his  subsequent  school- 
ing being  little  more  than  a  continued  ezer- 
cbe  of  this  acquirement  under  superintend- 
ence. He  became,  as  is  invariably  the  case 
with  such  men  in  their  boyhood,  an  insatia- 
ble and  omnivorous  reader.  First,  of  course, 
came  the  Bible  and  the  Shorter  Catechism — 
the  foundation  of  all,  even  if  regarded  only 
as  so  much  literature.    Then  came  a  course 


of  congenial  reading  in  ''  Jack  the  Giant- 
Killer,'^  "Jack  and  the  Bean-Stalk,"  the 
"Yellow  Dwarf,"  *'Sinbad  the  Sailor,"  and 
other  "  immortal  works"  of  that  class.  Mov- 
ing on,  our  author  attacked  in  succession 
"  Pope's  Odyssey  and  Iliad,"  the  "  Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  "  Robinson  Crusoe,"  "Gulliver's 
Travels,"  the  judgment  chapter  in  Howie's 
"  Scotch  Worthies."  the  «  Mysteries  of  Udol- 

Sho;"  "Ambrose  on  Angels,"  "  Miracles  of 
fature  and  Art,"  the  "Adventures  of  Philip 
Quarll,"  and  a  collection  of  "  Voyages  and 
Travels,"  including  those  of  Cook,  Byron,  An- 
son, Drake,  Dampier,  Raleigh,  and  Captain 
Woods  Rogers.  All  these  were  read,  some- 
times in  odd  volumes,  before  his  eleventh 
year,  by  which  time  also  he  had  dipped  into 
"  Flavel,"  Henry's  "  Commentary,"  the 
"Cloud  of  Witnesses,"  and  other  works  of  old 
Scottish  theoloffy.  Then  came  Hamilton's  ver- 
sion of  Blind  Harry's  "Wallace,"  and  with  it 
the  usual  fit  of  enthusiastic  Scotticism.  Dry- 
den's  "  Virgil"  and  other  translations  follow- 
ed. The  family  stock  of  literature  having 
been  thus  exhausted,  neighbors  and  friends 
in  Cromarty  were  laid  under  contribution,  and 
especially  one  Francie,  a  retired  clerk  and 
supercargo,  out  of  whose  stock  were  obtained 
the  "  Nmeteen  Years'  Travels  of  William 
Lithgow,"  the  complete  "  British  Essayists," 
from  Addison  to  Mackenzie,  Goldsmith's 
"  Essays"  and  "  Citizen  of  the  World,"  a 
number  of  translations  of  "  Voyages  and  Tra- 
vels" from  the  French,  translations  from  Rlop- 
stock,  Lavater,  and  some  other  German 
writers,  and  a  collection  of  the  minor  poems, 
<&c.,  of  the  wits  of  Queen  Anne.  "  Shake- 
speare"came  in  due  time,  and  other  books  and 
medleys  of  which  it  is  tiseless  to  take  reck- 
oning. We  have  only  to  fancy  such  a  mass 
of  miscellaneous  pabulum  as  the  above  health- 
ily digested,  and  to  remember  that  the  ingre- 
dients most  likely  to  take  a  permanent  effect 
on  the  constitution  were  the  Voyages  and 
Travels,  Blind  Harry,  the  Scottish  Worthies, 
Pope,  the  British  ]£ssayists,  and  the  Queen 
Anne  wits,  and  we  shall  have  an  idea  of  what 
may  have  been  the  literary  capacities  and 
tastes  of  our  author  in  his  sixteenth  or  seven- 
teenth year.  That  he  should  by  this  time 
have  begun  to  venture  on  literary  production 
for  himself  was  a  matter  of  course.  At  the 
grammar-school  he  had  acquired  a  reputation 
among  his  class-fellows  as  a  narrator  of  sto- 
ries. In  his  letters  to  his  schoolfellows  he  be- 
gan to  consider  expression  and  style.  Lastly, 
obeying  the  usual  imitative  instinct,  he  wrote 
verses.  His  last  exploit  as  a  schoolboy  was 
to  engage  in  a  wrestling-match  on  the  school- 
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floor  with  the  master,  and  then,  in  revenge 
for  having  been  thrown,  to  write  a  satire 
upon  him.  The  piece,  entitled  "  The  Peda- 
gogue/' was  much  relished  by  those  who 
were  in  tiie  secret  of  the  authorship,  and  was 
duly  copied  out  and  forwarded  to  its  victim 
by  the  penny-post.     It  opens  thus : 

With  solemn  mien  and  pious  air, 

S — k — r  attends  each  call  of  grace ; 
Loud  eloquence  bedecks  his  prayer, 

And  formal  sanctity  his  face. 
All  ^ood  ;  but  turn  the  other  side 
And  see  the  smiling  beau  displayed— 
The  pompous  strut,  exalted  air. 
And  all  that  marks  the  fop  is  there. 

Oar  young  Cromarty  hero  is  evidently  be- 
coming formidable.  If  he  can  first  nearly 
throw  his  schoolmaster  in  a  wrestling-match, 
and  then  make  him  wince  by  the  use  of  his 
pen,  it  is  clear  that  the  man  is  akeady  stir- 
ring in  him,  and  that  it  is  time  for  him  to  be 
done,  with  pedagogues.  Accordingly,  the 
foregoing  lampoon  was  his  farewell  to  school- 
life. 

Doing  our  best  to  realize  the  exact  state 
of  the  case,  and  expressing  distinctly  what, 
in  the  modesty  of  autobiography,  can  only 
indirectly  appear,  we  can  pronounce  Hugh 
Miller  to  have  been,  at  this  period  of  his  life, 
undoubtedly  the  foremost  youth  in  the  whole 
district  of  Cromarty — the  strongest  in  body, 
the  largest  in  brain ;  the  most  adventurous  in 
pedestrian  excursions;  the  best  informed  in 
local  natural  history,  local  legend,  and  local 
fact  of  all  kinds  ;  the  most  extensively  read 
in  books ;  the  best  writer  of  letters  and  verses; 
the  most  cultivated,  in  short,  in  ^ery  thing 
held  in  scholastic  repute,  except  spelling,  La- 
tin, and  English  pronunciation.  This,  though 
we  have  to  infer  it,  seems  the  literal  truth. 
The  only  natural  faculty  in  which,  so  far  as 
we  can  gather,  he  was  decidedly  deficient, 
was  that  known  as  the  musical  ear.  Nature, 
he  says,  in  despite  of  unusually  large  phre- 
nological indications,  had  entirely  withheld 
from  him  this  one  of  her  ^ifts.  His  uncle 
Sandy,  who  was  profound  m  psalmody,  bad, 
as  he  thought,  once  taught  him  to  recognize 
the  psalm-tune  of  St.  George's  ;  but  even  this 
supposed  acquisition  broke  down  the  first 
time  that  another  tune  was  sung  in  church, 
in  which,  as  in  St.  George's,  the  last  line  of 
the  stanza  was  repeated.  If,  however,  even 
DOW,  the  real  connection  between  the  musical 
ear  and  the  general  intellect  is  an  insoluble 
problem ;  if,  even  now,  Hugh  Miller's  is  ano- 
ther name  to  be  added  to  those  of  Coleridge, 
Chalmer^. Scott,  BumSy  and  many  more,  all 


proving  that  the  technical  ear  for  music  is 
distinct  even  from  so  apparently  similar  a 
thing  as  the  passion  for  rhythm,  cadence,  and 
rhetorical  harmony — ^it  is  not  likely  that  in 
Cromarty  at  that  time  the  want  was  regarded 
as  any  thing  very  serious.  At  the  outset  of 
life,  at  least,  the  swarthy  Ayrshire  poet  was 
no  better  endowed  with  the  ear  for  music 
than  his  fair-haired  admirer  and  fellow-coun- 
tryman of  the  north, — Robert  Burns  and  his 
brother  Gilbert  having  been,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  their  schoolmaster,  the  least 
musically  sensitive  of  all  the  lads  in  the  pa- 
rish. By  perseverance  on  the  violin,  Bums 
partly  overcame  this  defect  in  later  life ;  but 
Mr.  Miller,  it  seems,  remains  as  he  was.  But 
whether  he  could  distinguish  St.  George's 
from  Peterborough  or  not,  he  was  decidedly 
the  ablest  and  most  accomplished  lad  in  all 
Cromarty  and  its  neighborhood.  That  was, 
or  ought  to  have  been  admitted ;  and  it  would 
have  been  but  a  very  probable  calculation, 
on  the  back  of  this,  that  he  was  also  the  ablest 
and  most  accomplished  lad  in  all  that  region 
of  the  north  of  Scotland  which  Cromarty 
could  survey.  What  was  to  be  done  with 
this  youth,  m  whose  subsequent  career  his 
native  place  and  the  whole  north  of  Scotland 
mifirht  well  feel  interested  ? 

No  public  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Cromarty  was  convened  to  decide  this  ques- 
tion. It  was  decided  m  a  small  committee, 
of  which  the  youth  himself,  and  his  uncles, 
James  and  Sandy,  were  the  principal  mem- 
bers. Family  circumstances  and  the  custom 
of  the  place  nad  limited  the  choice  of  courses 
to  these  two— a  migration,  after  a  little  while 
of  further  preparation,  to  King's  College, 
Aberdeen,  there  to  study  for  one  of  the  learn- 
ed professions,  and,  most  naturally,  for  the 
Scottish  Church ;  or,  immediate  apprentice- 
ship to  some  trade.  There  were  serious  dis- 
cussions in  the  committee  on  the  subject. 
Uncles  James  and  Sandy  were  decidedly  for 
college  and  a  learned  profession,  towards 
which  course  their  own  scanty  means  were 
freely  offered.  The  youth  demurred.  '*I 
had  no  wish  and  no  peculiar  fitness,"  he  says, 
"  to  be  either  lawyer  or  doctor ;  and  as  for 
the  Church,  that  was  too  serious  a  direction 
to  look  in  for  one's  bread,  unless  one  could 
honestly  regard  one's  self  as  called  to  the 
Church's  proper  work;  and  I  could  not." 
This  argument  was  decisive  ;  '*  better  be  any 
thing,"  said  the  uncles,  'Hhan  an  uncalled 
minister."  Even  then  fifty  pounds  in  hand 
might  have  arrested  the  decision  ;  but,  as  it 
was,  a  trade  was  resolved  upon.  The  hus- 
band of  a  maternal  aunt  was  a  stone-mason 
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in  a  small  way  of  business,  and  to  him  Hugh 
Miller  was  apprenticed.  An  important  fact, 
as  it  has  turned  out,  in  the  history  of  the 
mason  trade ! 

We  cannot  pretend  to  do  any  thin^  like 
justice  to  this  new  *'  school"  into  which  our 
author  thus  entered  in  his  seventeenth  year, 
and  in  which  he  remained,  with  only  a  change 
from /orm  to  form,  till  his  thirty- fourth.  One 
thing  is  to  be  borne  in  mind :  The  scholar 
carried  with  him  into  the  new  school  not  only 
all  his  previous  acquisitions,  but  also  a  firm 
resolution  that  the  circumstances  of  his  new 
position  should  not  interfere  with  his  efforts 
to  add  to  them.  **  Daring  to  believe,"  he 
says,  *'  that  literature,  and  mayhap  natural 
science,  were,  after  all,  my  proper  vocations, 
I  resolved  that  much  of  my  leisure  time 
should  be  given  to  careful  observation,  and 
the  study  of  our  best  English  authors." 
Bearing  this  in  mind  ^  bearing  in  mind  that 
our  author,  when  he  donned  his  apron  and 
took  the  mallet  in  hand,  carried  with  him  into 
the  trade  a  determinate  character  and  bent, 
which  its  occupations  could  neither  subdue 
nor  satisfy,  and  to  which  he  was  resolved 
that  they  should  even  all  minister,  it  will  not 
be  difficult  to  see,  further,  that  there  were 
precisely  two  ways  in  which  his  new  mode 
of  life  could  affect  him.  In  the  first  place, 
as  a  philosophic  friend  of  ours  would  say,  it 
would  affect  himself  subjectively,  by  gradu- 
ally bringing  him  into  that  point  of  view  from 
which  the  stone-mason,  in  particular,  surveys 
nature  and  society, — ^it  would  gradually  be- 
get in  him  the  stone-mason  cast  of  thought. 
In  the  second  place,  it  would  affect  him  by 
introducing  him  to  quite  a  new  range  of  ob- 
jective circumstances  and  particulars  —  the 
peculiar  world,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Scottish 
stone-mason.  To  express  the  same  thing 
otherwise,  the  man  whose  profession  it  is  to 
handle  a  mallet  and  hew  and  set  stones,  learns 
to  think  in  a  certain  corresponding  manner, 
the  peculiarities  of  which  might  be  investi- 
gated ;  and  he  is  also  led  into  scenes  and 
places  where  only  men  who  handle  mallets 
and  hew  and  set  stones  habitually  go.  The 
two  effects,  it  will  be  seen,  are  fundamentally 
one;  but  they  are  nevertheless  distinguishable. 

Subjected  to  all  the  influences  of  this  mode 
of  life,  so  well  described  by  Miller,  our  author, 
first  as  a  stripling  apprentice  among  older 
masons,  and  then  for  some  years  as  a  full- 
grown  journeyman,  skilled  in  his  craft,  and 
earning  its  highest  wages,  willingly  con- 
tracted his  competent  share  of  "the  mason's" 
peculiarities.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however, 
that  it  was  only  during  the  first  half  of  hb 


entire  connection  with  the  trade  of  a  stone- 
mason that  he  was  subjected  to  those  more 
coarse  and  rough  experiences  of  bothy-life 
and  the  like,  which  he  has  pictured  in  such 
a  graphic  manner.  After  having  worked  as 
a  journeyman  for  some  years,  and  having, 
during  that  time,  bad  his  due  share  of  such 
hardships,  he  was  able  in  part  to  release 
himself  from  them,  and  to  support  himself  in 
a  manner  more  agreeable  to  his  tastes,  and 
more  conducive  to  his  comfort,  by  exchanging 
the  life  of  a  journeyman  operative,  working, 
season  after  season,  for  different  masters, 
and  in  company  with  other  journeymen,  for 
that  of  a  jobbing -mason,  undertaking  such 
small  private  commissions  in  the  way  of  his 
trade  as  he  could  himself  execute  within  a 
moderate  distance  either  of  Cromarty  or 
Inverness.  Of  this  kind  of  work — and  much 
of  it  consisted  in  the  sculpturing  and  lettering 
of  tomb- stones,  stone  dials,  and  the  like, — 
he  found  quite  enough  to  enable  him  during 
nine  or  ten  years  to  earn  a  subsistence  at 
least  equal  to  that  which  he  had  before 
earned  as  a  journeyman  under  contractors. 
Still,  even  during  this  improved  period,  his 
worldly  condition  was,  in  all  respects,  that 
of  an  operative  mason.  If  he  did  not  work, 
as  one  of  a  gang,  in  quarries  or  in  sheds, 
near  buildings  in  course  of  erection,  and 
lodge  in  barracks  and  bothies  with  com- 
panions, his  work  was  still  hard  manual 
labor  in  the  open  air  in  all  weathers,  and  his 
domestic  accommodations  were  the  same  as 
those  of  any  plain,  careful  Scotch  mechanic. 
Literally,  iherefore,  and  in  the  strictest 
sense,  Hugh  Miller's  education  during  the 
greater  pan  of  his  whole  adult  life  was  that 
of  a  common  mason ;  and  as  truly  as  Thorn 
or  Tannahill  can  be  regarded  as  represent- 
atives in  literature  of  the  peculiar  style  of 
mind  brought  on  by  the  habits  of  their  trade^ 
may  Hugh  Miller  be  regarded  as  a  literary 
representative  of  the  habits  brought  on  by 
his.  And  certainly,  there  is  nothing  in  him 
of  that  morbid  and  acrid  humor,  that  too 
keen  and  peevish  state  of  nerve,  which  is 
apt,  if  his  observations  are  correct,  to  cha- 
racterize the  genius  of  the  sedentary  opera- 
tive. He  thinks  and  writes  muscularly, 
cheerfully  and  healthily,  like  a  man  whose 
work  has  been  in  the  open  air,  and  whose 
fare  has  been  solid  and  farinaceous.  He 
has  carried  something  of  the  gait  and  mass- 
iveness  of  the  stone-mason  with  him  into 
literature.  He  even  lays  down  his  sentences 
slowly  and  deliberately,  as  if  they  were  so 
many  blocks  to  be  set  squarely  in  their 
proper  places,  plain  and  ornamented,  just  as 
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they  come.  A  page  of  his  writing  in  type 
presents  to  the  accustomed  eye  a  compact, 
and,  as  one  might  say,  a  well-built  appear- 
ance. And  the  thought  which  is  bedded  in 
the  type  is  always  substantial,  and,  even 
where  the  form  is  most  delicate  and  the 
color  richest,  of  hard  and  firm  material. 

But,  though  taking  on  genially  enough 
the  impress  and  manner  of  his  new  mode  of 
life,  it  was  still  as  a  man  who  had  brought 
more  into  it  than   the  desire  to  earn  its 
wages  and  conform  to  its  usages.     In  every 
company  of  workmen  to  which  he  belonged 
during  his  apprentice  and  journeyman  days, 
his  taste  for  reading  alone  must  have  marked 
him  out  as  a  man  far  out  of  the  common 
way.     Faithful  to  his  resolution  on  entering 
the  trade,  he  employed,  from  the  very  first 
moment,  all  the  leisure  which  it  left  him  in 
the  work  of  earnest  intellectual  cultivation. 
In  noisy  bothies,  on  summer  and  autumn 
evenings,  or  at  home  during  the  winter,  he 
continued  uninterruptedly  to  read  all  kinds 
of  books.     It  must  have  been  during  this, 
the  most  laborious  period  of  his  life,  that  he 
began  to  form  that  intimate  and  extensive 
acquaintance  with  the  works  of  the  English 
poets  and  prose  writers,  as  well  as  with  their 
uves,  of  which  his  writings  give  such  ample 
proof.      Of  the  English  literature  of  the 
eighteenth  century  in  particular,  with  its 
Swifts,  its   Addisons,   its  Popes,  its  Shen- 
stones,  its  Goldsmiths,  and  its  Cowpers,  there 
was  probably  in  all  England  itself  no  such 
assiduous  student  as  this  obscure  Scottish 
operative  of  the  years  1818-26,  whose  days 
were  spent  in  quarries  or  under  masons' 
sheds,  and  his  evenings  in  wretched  High- 
land bothies,  or  in  scarcely  superior  hovels 
m  Lowland  villages.    The  old  Scottish  poets 
and  prose-writers  were  also  duly  overtaken 
as  occasion  threw  them  in  his  way ;  and  at 
this  day  we  believe  there  is  no  Scotchman 
who  could  repeat  so  many  passages  of  Bar- 
bour, Dunbar,  Gawin  Douglas,  or  Lyndsay 
by  heart,  or  who  could,  out  of  his  own 
stores,  give  so  vivid  a  sketch,  at  bidding,  of 
the  past    history  and    gossip  of   Scottish 
literature.    To  read  Bums,  Allan  Ramsay, 
Byron,  and  the  Waverley  Novels,  is  by  no 
means  an  unusual  amount  of  literary  achieve- 
ment among  Scottish  working-men;  but  a 
course  of  sndi  various  and  steady  reading  as 
that  which  our  author  went  through  would, 
even  m  these  days  of  mechanics'  institutions 
and  local  libraries^  be  an  undertaking  for  a 
select  few.    Nor  was  it  to  the  mere  litera- 
ture of  fiction,  history,  poetry,  legend,  Uo- 
graphy,  and  anecdote-- ^the  various  field  of 


what  might  be  called  pleasant  or  amusiiu; 
reading — that  our  author  restricted  himselt. 
Something  like  justice  was  also  done  tp  the 
chief  works  of  English  and  Scottish  philo* 
sophical  thought  —  more  espeoially  those  of 
Locke,  Eames,  Hume,  Bieia/Adam  Smith, 
Dugald  Stewart,  and  other  metaphysicians 
of  the  eighteenth  century.    This,  if  we  may 
judge  from  certain  allusions,  was  rather  a 
matter  of  conscience  than  of  real  liking ;  and 
probably  the  reader  found  more  of  genuine 
mterest  in  the  hiograpkie9  of  this  class  of 
British  authors,  the  concrete  facts  of  th^ 
lives,  than  in  their  speculations.    The  same, 
however,  can  hardly  be  said  of  such  readinffs 
as  he  found  opportunity  for  in  one  other  fimd 
not  properly  included  in  pure  literature — 
that  of  natural  science.    Here  he  nmged  at 
Urge  with  a  sense  of  real  enjoyment ;  and 
though  books  in  this  department  were  not 
then  so  numerous  as  now,  such  as  came  in 
his   way,  from  encyclopaedias  to  na^^nualt^ 
must  have  been  turned  to  very  good  profit.  We 
are  not  sure  even  whether,  leaving  the  walks 
of  merely  descriptive  science,  such  as  botany 
or  zoology,  our  author  did  not  also  find  time 
at  thb  period  to  carry  his  school-mathema- 
tics a  little  farther  by  private  studies  in  Eu- 
clid and  other  manuab,  and  to  cultivate 
some  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  the 
higher  physical  sciences,  such  as  astronomy, 
mechanics,  and  chemistry.    Possibly  these 
higher  exercises  of  self-education  were  re- 
served for  the  later  period  of  his  career  as 
an  operative,  when  his  opportunities  of  leisure 
and  quiet  evening  study  were  greater.    This, 
at  all  events,  we  remark  about  his  writings, 
that  he  never  shrinks  from  an  allusion  re- 
quiring knowledge  in  these  directions  —  be 
it  to  asymptote,  equation,  curve,  parallax, 
atomic  weight,  or  any  thing  else  equally 
naughty  to  your  spruce  Cockney  Httirateur; 
and  that  his  allusions  of  this  kind  are  always 
perfectly  accurate.     When  and  where,  too, 
did  he  get  all  that  very  good  Latin  for  the 
names  of  his  plants  ?    Moreover,  he  speaks 
of  making  sketches,  architectural  drawings, 
and  no  end  of  other  things ;  Aor  does  it  re- 
quire his  own  statement  to  let  us  know  that 
ail  this  while  he  was  writing  verses,  rhap- 
sodies, reflections,  and  soliloquies  of  his  own, 
which,  if  picked  up  among  the  moors  or  in 
some  country  churchyard,  on  their  original 
dingy  and  well -economized  paper,  would 
have  made  a  travelling  Cambridge  student 
wonder  what  uncaught  Addison  or  Gold- 
smith was  goin^  loose  in  that  hyperboreal 
region,  falling  short  of  stationery,  and  scat- 
tering his  scraps  to  the  winds. 
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The  profeseioo  of  a  stoDe-masoD,  however, 
not  OAiy  left  our  author  tioa%  to  proseente 
for  himaelf  all  that  species  of  culture  which 
could  be  acquired  by  readmg  and  reflection ; 
it  opened  up  to  him,  also,  a  more  direct  and 
specific  means  of  education,  by  movinff  him 
about  from  spot  to  spot,  and  introducing 
him  to  an  ever-varying  sueoession  of  new 
Scottish  scenes  and  circumstances.  His  first 
scenes  of  labor,  indeed,  as  an  apprentice  and 
a  journ^man,  were  among  the  quarries  and 
in  the  solitudes  of  his  native  region  of  the 
Moray  Firth ;  but  even  there  he  broka  in 
upon  new  ground,  and  became  acquainted 
with  spols  with  which  he  had  not  till  then 
been  familiar.  His  acquaintance  with  the 
Highlaads,  too,  till  then  confined  to  Ross* 
shire  and  Sutherland,  was  gradually  extended 
by  journeys  into  totally  new  districts,  with 
features  peculiar  to  themselves.  Many  a 
spot  of  wild  beauty,  lying  round  the  httle 
drcle  of  hewn  and  unhewn  stones  where  he 
and  hb  companions  plied  their  midday  la- 
bors, recetvea  his  solitary  evening  visits,  and 
breathed  its  quiet  but  everlasting  influence 
into  his  trains  of  meditation.  Even  now,  we 
suppose,  he  has  but  to  shut  his  eyes,  and  a 
succession  of  these  old  local  visions  will 
come  back — sweet  inland  glens  created  for 
nothing  but  the  hush  of  the  waterfall; 
clusters  of  hamlets,  each  under  its  patch  of 
stars;  remote  village  churchyards  btudded 
with  their  homely  tombstones ;  rocky  coves 
and  promontories  where  memory  still  hears 
the  sullen  swinge  of  the  sea.  One  journey 
in  particular  he  refers  to  as  of  peculiar  in- 
terest at  the  time  —  that  which  introduced 
him  first  to  the  scenery  and  circumstance  of 
the  western  coasts  of  Scotland.  He  records 
at  some  length  the  novel  impressions  which 
this  part  of  Scotland  made  upon  him, 
coming  upon  it,  as  he  did,  fresh  from  the 
east  coast,  and  with  his  mind  fiiU  of  east 
coast  images.  The  very  sea  on  the  west 
coast  was  different;  one  could  see  the 
pebbles  at  the  bottom  through  a  far  greater 
depth  of  water;  and  the  fish  and  molluscs 
were  not  the  same.  All  this,  and  hundreds 
of  other  facu  of  the  kind,  be  noticed  with 
the  practised  eye  of  a  tourkt  and  a  natural- 
ist; and  all  this  he  now  accounts  to  have 
been  no  inefiBoient  part  of  his  schooling 
while  a  working-man.  More  important  in 
many  respects  than  his  visit  te  the  west 
coast,  was  his  professional  journey  to  the 
south,  and  his  residence  in  the  vicinity  of 
Edinburgh  during  the  entire  season  of 
1824-25.  The  first  visit  to  Edinburgh  and 
its  neighborhood  is  always  an  event  of  note 
YOL.  XXXm.-^NO.  IlL 


in  the  life  of  a  Scottish  provincial,  and 
especially  in  that  of  a  young  native  of  the 
north  of  Scotland ;  and  that  in  the  case  of 
Hugh  Miller  the  migration  was  one  of  un- 
usual consequence,  appears  from  the  large 
space  assigned  in  the  Autobiography  to  his 
rembiscences  of  ihe  south  country.  It  was 
immediately  after  this  visit  to  the  south  that 
he  abandoned  the  rougher  life  of  a  journey- 
man, and  began  that  of  a  jobbing  mason  or 
stone-cutter, — finding  sufficient  employment 
in  such  private  commissions  as  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Cromarty  afforded,  with  occasional 
excursions  into  the  adjacent  counties  of  Eoss, 
Elgin,  and  Inverness. 

The  whole  of  this  education  supplied  to 
Mr.  Miller  between  his  seventeenth  and  his 
thirty-fourth  year  immediately  out  of  the 
exercise  of  his  trade,  consisted,  it  will  be 
seen,  but  in  an  extension  and  conthauation  of 
that  ^^  education  of  circumstance,*'  of  which 
his  preceding  life  as  a  youth  had  afforded  so 
conspicuous  an  example.  The  only  difference 
was,  that  the  school  was  wider.  For  **  Cro- 
marty scenery  and  circumstance,"  substitute 
'*  Scottish  scenery  and  circumstance,"  still 
allowing  the  north  of  Scotland  and  its  east 
coast  to  predominate,  and  the  essential 
nature  of  the  progress  will  be  sufficiently 
indicated.  Here,  too,  the  former  classifica- 
tion of  the  kinds  of  circumstance  into  th^ 
two  main  divisions  of  circunuitance  of  the 
Uncle  Sandy  vein,  and  circumstance  of  the 
(Jncle  James  vein,  W}11  still  hold  good.  As, 
formerly,  our  author,  combining  in  himself 
the  tastes  and  predilections  of  the  two  uncles, 
bad  shown  an  equal  aptitude  for  the  natural 
history  of  Cromarty,  and  for  the  miscella- 
neous studies  which  it  offered  in  the  shape 
of  legends,  antiquities,  social  habits,  and 
quaint  individual  physiognomies,  so  now, 
with  his  firmer  powers  of  self-control,  and 
his  larger  stock  of  principles  and  ideas,  he 
still  moved  on,  gathering  facts  from  both 
worlds  wherever  he  went.  New  minerals 
were  picked  up  and  polished,  new  arrange- 
ments of  rock  observed,  new  plants  identified, 
new  fishes  and  molluscs  siudied  and  dis- 
sected. What  with  such  an  increased  store 
of  materials  personally  collected,  what  with 
the  higher  scientific  organization  that  could 
be  given  to  them  by  hints  caught  from  books 
or  by  original  hypotheses  and  generalizations, 
Uncle  Sandy  and  Cromarty  were  soon  left 
far  behind.  Above  all,  in  geology  the  pro- 
gress was  imfliense.  Until  the  ume  of  his 
becommg  a  mason,  the  geology  of  our 
author  had  amounted  to  little  more  than  an 
empirical  knowledge  of  the  minerel  charac- 
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ters  of  rocks.  The  wonders  of  the  fossil 
world  had  hardly  dawned  upon  his  view. 
An  occasional  fact,  such  as  the  disinterring 
of  the  trunk  of  an  antediluvian  tree  in  a 
morass,  had  sufficed  to  bring  the  vision  of  a 
pre-adamite  universe  of  organizsd  life  just 
within  his  range.  But  hardly  had  he  been 
a  few  days  at  work  in  his  first  quarry  when, 
attracted  by  the  organisms  in  which,  as  it 
chanced,  the  locality  was  unusually  rich,  he 
began, 'almost  instinctively,  his  course  of 
geological  researches.  From  place  to  place, 
wherever  he  went,  from  the  shores  of  the 
Moray  Firth  to  those  of  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
the  hammer  was  continually  in  his  pocket, 
and  his  eye  ever  indefatigable  in  the  search 
for  fossils.  The  results,  all  the  world 
knows.  Not  only  did  the  stone-mason, 
blending  what  he  saw  with  what  he  read, 
become  a  self-taught  geologist,  learned  in  all 
that  contemporary  science  professed  to  know; 
not  only  did  he  add  to  the  number  of  his 
private  enjoyments  that  of  being  able  to 
speculate  as  profoundly  as  some  of  the  first 
intellects  of  the  age  on  the  great  theme  of 
our  planet's  primeval  history ;  it  fell  to  him 
also  to  make  for  himself  the  name  of  a  dis- 
coverer, and  to  be  the  first  to  decipher  in 
the  volume  of  nature  a  passage  till  then  un- 
read. Hugh  Miller  and  the  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone are  names  now  indissolubly  associated ; 
and  the  connection  was  formed  long  before 
the  world  knew  of  it.  Thus,  at  least,  Uncle 
Sandy  might  have  bee[\  more  than  satisfied 
with  the  fruits  of  his  elementary  teaching. 
But  the  vein  of  Uncle  James  was  still  as 
strongly  marked  in  the  genius  of  his  pupil ; 
and  the  claims  of  Scottish  antiquities,  le- 
gends, and  social  facts,  were  not  sacrificed  to 
those  of  Scottish  geology.  This,  indeed,  is 
Hugh  Miller's  peculiarity,  that  into  what- 
ever district  he  goes,  the  geology  and  the 
humanity  of  that  district  seem  equally  to 
attract  him.  There  are,  we  doubt  not, 
readers  of-  his  volumes  who  invariably  skip 
the  geological  pages ;  and  there  may  possibly 
be  also — though  this  is  not  so  likely — read- 
ers who  skip  the  other  pages  to  alight  on 
these.  Such  a  union  of  Uncle  James  and 
Uncle  Sandy  is  very  rare  among  our  British 
authors.  Scott,  for  example,  was  Uncle 
James  all  over.  It  was  enough  for  him  to 
have  the  living  population,  with  its  humors, 
its  bustling  life  of  joy  and  sorrow,  its  habi- 
tations and  traditions,  and  a  sufficient  surface 
of  Scottish  scenery  whereon  to  plant  them. 
And  this  is  what  literature  properly  re- 
quires. Our  author,  however,  begins  deeper. 
He  constructs  the  stony  skeleton  of  a  district, 


carries  it  through  the  pre-adamite  ages,  and 
fossilizes  for  you  all  that  has  ever  been  in  it, 
or  on  it,  from  its  ferns  to  its  saurians,  before 
he  considers  it  an  available  landscape,  on 
which  you  and  he  can  intelligently  keep 
your  footing.  If  he  is  discussing  Argyll- 
shire, his  imagination  ranges  back  through 
all  those  unknown  and  antecedent  zoologies 
which  have  been  swept  from  that  region  to 
fit  it  for  the  Campbells.  But,  once  he  has 
laid  down  his  landscape,  he  is  not  like  some 
of  our  geologists,  who  have  no  sympathy 
with  what  is  on  it  In  his  present  volume, 
for  example,  there  is  hardly  a  single  variety 
of  Scottish  concrete  circumstance  in  which 
he  does  not  seem  at  home.  Wherever  he 
goes,  he  visits  old  towers  and  forts,  and  col- 
lects local  legends.  Highland  or  Lowland, 
with  all  the  zest  of  a  patriot  and  an  antiqua- 
ry. He  is  no  less  delighted  with  the  trace 
of  a  kelpie  than  he  would  be  with  that  of 
a  pterodactyl.  With  his  pockets  full  of 
fossils,  he  would  go  miles  to  see  a  battle-field 
of  Wallace;  nor  in  any  of  his  geological 
tours  would  he  omit  seeing  a  Covenanter's 
grave.  Well  also  may  he  claim  for  his 
work  that  interest  which  arises  from  con- 
temporaneous glimpses  into  the  life  of  the 
Scottish  people.  Here  we  have  a  series  of 
pictures  of  Scottish  society,  as  various  as 
they  are  authentic.  East  coast  fishermen 
and  sailors.  Highland  farmers,  north  country 
masons,  south  country  masons,  colliers  of 
the  Lothians,  gipsy  outlaws — all  these  types 
or  varieties  of  Scottish  life  are  sketched  from 
actual  knowledge,  and  with  a  range  of  back- 
ground varying  from  the  wild  solitude  of 
scene  in  Sutherland  to  the  low  squalor  of  a 
public-house  in  Edinburgh.  There  are  in- 
cidental sketches  also  of  outlying  curiosities 
of  Scottish  humanity  not  exactly  belonging 
to  any  class;  —  Highland  maniacs,  halN 
witted  eccentrics  in  Lowland  villages,  and 
others  besides.  And  lastly,  there  are  por- 
traits of  striking  individuals  ?rith  whom  the 
author  came  in  contact — with  some  of  them 
casually,  with  others  more  habitually  and 
intimately.  There  is  old  John  Fraser,  the 
prince  of  north  country  masons,  who  could 
do  with  ease  three  times  as  much  work  as 
any  other  man  ;  there  is  "  Cha,"  the  hero  of 
the  south  country  squad,  and  the  type  of  a 
noble  nature  wrecked  into  a  blackguard; 
there  is  William  Ross,  the  house-painter, 
weak -bodied  and  diffident,   but  with   the 

fenins  of  a  bom  poet  and  artist;  there  is 
eter  M'Craw,  the  tax-gatherer  of  Leith; 
there  is  the  aristocratic-looking,  silver-haired 
mason's  laborer,  the  lineal  descendant  of  the 
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Earis  of  Crawford,  whom  the  Niddry  masons 
used  to  salute  with —  "John,  yerl  o'  Craw- 
ford, bring  us  anither  hod  o'  lime  ;'*  and,  as 
one  reminiscence  at  least  of  a  man  known  to 
£ame,  there  is  a  glimpse  of  Dr.  M'Crie  of 
Edinburgh,  waliimg  in  the  lane  near  Libber- 
ton,  an  erect,  military- looking  old  gentleman, 
with  his  collar  staieed  with  powder  aud  his 
hat  turned  up  behind.  From  each  and  all 
of  these  men  our  author  learned  something ; 
and  each  and  all  of  them,  accordmgly,  he 
ranks  among  his  "schools."  In  fact,  to 
whatever  man,  thing,  or  event  taught  him 
any  thing,  he  wishes  it  to  be  understood  that 
he  applies  this  name. 

It  IS  not,  however,  merely  as  so  many 
surrounding  circumstances  furnishing  matter 
for  observation  and  reflection  that  men  are 
"  schools  **  to  each  other.  At  all  events,  in 
early  life  this  cannot  be  the  case.  I^n  later 
life  men  do,  to  a  great  extent,  exist  indepen- 
dently of  others,  and  regard  others  as  merely 
so  many  ohjecU — so  much  circumstance  of 
costume,  physiognomy,  and  character — more 
or  less  interesting.  But  in  earlier  life  far 
closer  educational  relations  are  easily  formed 
between  man  and  man.  One  man  becomes 
an  educating  power  in  the  life  of  another,  not 
merely  by  standing  before  him  as  an  object 
to  be  gazed  at,  but  by  becoming,  so  to  speak, 
a  second  subject,  an  additional  self,  through 
whose  eyes  also  nature  may  be  seen.  This 
is  the  education  of  friendship.  Our  author, 
as  much  as  any  man,  seems  capable  of  living 
independently  of  aid  from  others,  and  of  tak- 
ing people  as  they  occur  to  him  simply  as  so 
much  circumstance  drifted  into  his  net.  But 
he  also  has  learned  not  a  little  in  the  school 
of  friendship.  Of  the  individuals  whose  por- 
traits he  sketches,  in  addition  to  those  of  his 
relatives,  several  were  men  who  not  only  inter- 
ested him  as  objects,  but  had  also  a  hold 
upon  his  aflfections,  and  thus  contributed  to 
his  education  in  two  ways  at  once.  Even  for 
"Cha,''  the  blackguard-hero  of  the  Edinburgh 
squad,  there  is  evidence  that  his  feeling  was 
one  of  personal  regard.  But  the  friend,  par 
excellence,  of  his  life — the  man  with  whom,  of 
all  those  menti(Hied  in  the  Autobiography, 
with  the  exception  of  his  near  kinsmen,  his 
relations  were  most  decisively  of  a  sentimental 
character — was  the  house-painter,  William 
Ross.  This  interesting  person  is  thus  de- 
scribed; the  time  to  which  the  description 
more  hnmediately  refers  being  the  first  year 
of  our  author's  apprenticeship  as  a  mason : 

During  this  winter  1  was  much  in  the  company 
of  a  young  man  about  five  years  my  senior,  who 


Was  of  the  true  stuff  of  which  friends  are  made, 
and  to  whom  I  became  moch  attached.  I  bad 
formed  some  acquaintance  with  him  about  five 
years  before,  on  hi«  coming  to  the  place  (Cromarty) 
from  the  neighboring  parish  of  Nigg,  to  be  ap- 
prenticed to  a  house-painter  who  liv^  a  few  doors 
from  my  mother's.  Bat  tliere  was  at  first  too 
great  a  disparity  between  us  for  friendship — bo 
was  a  tall  lad  and  I  a  wild  boy ;  and,  though  oc- 
casionally admitted  into  his  sanctum — a  damp 
little  room  in  an  out-house,  in  which  he  slept,  and 
in  his  leisure  hours  made  water-color  drawings 
and  verses — it  was  but  as  an  occasional  visitor, 
who,  having  a  rude  taste  fpr  literature  and  the  fine 
arts,  was  just  worthy  of  being  encouraged  in  this 
way.  My  year  of  toil,  however,  had  wrought 
wonders  for  me :  it  had  converted  me  into  a  sober 
young  man ;  and  William  Ross  now  seemed  to 
find  scarce  less  pleasure  in  my  company  than  I 
did  in  his.  Poor  William !  his  name  must  be  wholly 
unfamiliar  to  the  reader ;  and  yet  he  had  that  in 
him  which  ought  to  have  made  it  a  known  one. 
He  was  a  lad  of  genius,  drew  truthfully,  had  a  nice 
sense  of  the  beautiful,  and  possessed  the  true  poetic 
faculty ;  but  he  lacked  health  and  spirits,  and  was 
naturally  of  a  melancholy  temperament,  and  diffi- 
dent of  himself.  He  was  at  this  time  a  thin,  pale 
lad,  fair-haired,  with  a  clear  waxen  complexion, 
flat  chest,  and  stooping  figure;  and  though  he 
lasted  considerably  longer  than  could  have  been 
anticipated  from  his  appearance,  in  seven  years 
after,  he  was  In  the  grave.  He  was  unfortunate 
in  his  parents:  his  mother,  though  of  a  devout 
family  of  the  old  {Scottish  type,  was  an  aberrant 
specimen ; — she  had  fallen  in  early  youth,  and  had 
subsequently  married  an  ignorant,  half-imbecile 
laborer,  with  whom  she  passed  a  life  of  poverty 
and  unhappiness;  and  oj^this  unpromising  mar* 
riage  William  was  the  eldest  child.  It  was  cer- 
tainly not  from  either  parent  he  derived  his  genius. 
. .  .  His  boyhood  had  been  that  of  the  poet ;  he  had 
loved  to  indulge  in  day-dreams  in  the  solitude  of  a 
deep  wood  beside  his  grandmother*s  cottage ;  and 
had  learned  to  write  verses  and  draw  landscapes 
in  a  rural  locality  in  which  no  one  had  ever  written 
verses  or  drawn  landscapes  before.  And  Anally, 
as, in  the  north  of  Scotland,in  those  primitive  times, 
the  nearest  approach  to  an  artist  was  a  house- 
painter,  William  was  despatched  to  Cromarty, 
when  he  had  grown  tall  enough  for  the  work,  to 
cultivate  his  natural  taste  for  the  fine  arts  in  pa- 
pering rooms  and  lobbies,  and  in  painting  railings 
and  wheelbarrows.  .  .  .  We  used  to  beat  over  all 
manner  of  subjects  together,  especially  poetry  and 
the  fine  arts ;  and,  though  we  often  differed,  our 
difierences  served  only  to  knit  us  the  more.  He^ 
for  instance,  deemed  the  ^Minstrel"  of  Beattie  the 
most  perfect  of  English  poems ;  but,  though  he 
liked  Dryden^s  ^^Virgil*'  well  enough,  he  could  find 
no  poetry  whatever  in  the  '^Absalom  and  Ahi- 
tophel"  of  Dryden;  whereas  I  liked  both  the 
♦^Minstrel"  and  the  "Ahitophelj^and,  indeed,  could 
hardly  say,  unlike  as  they  were  in  complexion  and 
character,  which  of  the  two  I  read  oftenest  or  ad- 
mired most.  Again,  among  prose  writers,  Addison 
was  his  especial  favorite,  and  Swift  he  detested;, 
whereas  I  fiked  Addison  and  Swift  almost  equally 
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well,  and  passed,  without  sense  of  inconffruity, 
from  the  Vision  of  Mirxa,  or  the  paper  on  West- 
minster Abbey,  to  the  true  account  of  the  death 
of  Partridge,  or  the  Tale  of  a  Tub.  If,  however, 
be  could  wonder  at  the  latitudinarian  laxity  of  my 
taste,  there  was  at  least  one  special  department  in 
which  I  could  marvel  quite  as  much  at  the  in* 
comprehensible  breadth  of  his.  He  was  a  born 
musician.  When  a  Utile  boy,  he  had  constructed 
for  himself  a  fife  and  clarionet  of  young  shoots  of 
elder,  on  which  he  succeeded  in  discoursing  sweet 
music ;  and  addressing  himself  at  another  and  later 
period  to  both  the  principles  and  practice  of  the 
■oience,  he  became  one  of  the  best  flute-players  in 
the  district.  Notwithstanding  my  dulness  of  ear, 
I  do  cherish  a  pleasing  recollection  of  the  sweet 
sounds  that  used  to  issue  from  his  little  room  in 
the  outhouse,  every  milder  evening,  as  I  approach- 
ed, and  of  the  soothed  and  tranquil  state  in  which 
I  ever  found  him  on  those  occasions,  as  I  entered. 
I  could  not  understand  his  music,  but  I  saw  that, 
mentally  at  least,  though,  I  fear,  not  physically,— 
for  the  respiratory  organs  were  weak, — it  did  him 
great  good.  ...  it  was  once  baid  of  Thomson,  by 
one  who  was  himself  not  at  all  morbidly  poetic 
in  his  feelings,  that  "he  could  not  have  viewed  two 
candles  burning  but  with  a  poetical  eye."  It  might 
at  least  be  said  of  my  friend,  that  he  never  saw  a 
nieoe  of  fine  or  striking  scenery  without  being 
deeply  moved  by  it.  I  have  seen  him  awed  into 
deep  solemnity,  in  our  walks,  by  the  rising  moon, 
as  it  peered  down  upon  us  over  the  hill,  red  and 
broadband  cloud-encircled, through  the  interstices 
of  some  clumpof  d;irk  firs;  and  have  observed  him 
become  suddenly  silent,  as,  emerging  from  the 
moonlight  woods,  we  looked  into  a  rugged  dell, 
and  saw,  far  beneath,  the  slim  rippling  streamlet 
gleaming  in  the  light,  like  a  narrow  strip  of  the 
aurora  borealis  shot  athwart  a  dark  sky,  when  the 
steep  rough  sides  of  the  ravine,  on  either  hand, 
were  enveloped  in  gloom.  My  friend's  opportu- 
nities of  general  reading  had  sot  been  equal  to  my 
own,  but  he  was  acquainted  with  at  least  one  class 
of  books  of  which  I  knew  scarce  any  thing ;— he 
had  carefully  studied  Hogarth's  ''Analysis  of 
Beauty,''  Fresnoy's  **Art  of  Painting,"  "Gesner's 
Letters,"  the  "Lectures  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds," 
and  several  other  works  of  a  similar  kind ;  and  in 
all  the  questions  of  criticism  that  related  to  exter- 
nal form,  the  effects  of  light  and  shade,  and  the 
influences  of  the  meteoric  media,  1  found  him  a 
high  authority.  He  had  a  fine  eye  for  detecting 
the  peculiar  features  which  gave  individuality  and 
character  to  a  landscape, — those  features,  as  he 
used  to  say,  which  the  artist  or  poet  should  seize 
and  render  prominent,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
lest  they  should  be  lost  as  in  a  mob,  he  softened 
down  the  others;  and  recognizing  him  as  a  master 
in  this  department  of  characteristic  selection,  I 
delighted  to  learn  in  his  school,— by  far  the  best 
of  its  kind  I  ever  attended. 

William  Rose  afterwards  removed  to  Edin- 
bni^h,  where  our  author  found  him,  on  kU 
temporary  visit  there,  working  as  a  decorator, 
and  as  full  of  genius,  but  as  desponding,  as 
eyer.    **Ah!  Miller,"  he  used  to  say,  **you 


have  stamina  in  you,  and  will  force  your  way ; 
but  I  want  strength :  the  world  will  never 
hear  of  me."  Nor,  but  for  this  tribute  of  hb 
surviving  friend,  should  the  world  have  heard 
of  him.  He  died  in  Edinburgh,  not  long  after 
Mr.  Miller's  return  to  Cromarty;  and  tho 
news  came  at  the  very  time  when  his  fnend 
had  a  heavier  and  nearer  loss  to  grieve  for  in 
the  death  of  his  uncle  James.  Ferhaps  his 
case  is  not  an  uncommon  one.  Foj  one  Hugh 
Miller  that  has  stamina  to  force  his  way,  there 
are,  not  improbably,  many  William  Rosses 
who  die  ere  they  can  emerge  from  obscurity, 
or  even  attain  a  step  towards  the  position 
they  merit.  Such  men  we  haye  known  our- 
selves. 

As  far  as  we  can  diseem,  none  of  all  Hi^h 
Miller's  subsequent  acquaintances  succeeded 
to  exactly  that  place  in  bis  regards  which  had 
been  occupied  by  William  Ross.  To  some 
of  these  acquaintances,  however,  he  acknow- 
ledges debts  of  a  very  important  kind.  To 
one,  in  particular— an  old  school  companion, 
with  whom,  after  a  long  interruption,  his  in- 
tercourse was  renewed,  about  the  time  of  his 
return  from  Edinburgh  to  Cromarty — he  as- 
signs an  influence  over  his  thoughts  of  no 
ordinary  nature.  Whoever  knows  what  Hugh 
Miller  is,  must  be  aware  that  if  there  is  one 
part  of  his  intellectual  history,  the  omission 
of  which  in  an  account  of  his  life  would,  more 
than  any  other  omission,  leave  the  man  him- 
self unexplained,  it  b  that  part  where  bis 
personal  relations  to  the  faith  and  the  theo- 
logy of  his  native  land  would  have  to  be  con- 
sidered. If  Mr.  Miller  himself,  however,  has 
deemed  it  right  to  maintain  a  certam  reserve 
on  this  point,  it  is  not  for  others  to  discuss  it 
more  at  large.  It  b  enough  to  say  that,  in 
the  few  pages  which  he  does  deyote  to  the 
topic,  he  represenu  hiooself  as  having  been, 
up  to  the  period  of  his  return  to  his  natiye 
place  from  hb  temporary  residence  in  the 
south,  in  an  uncertain  condition  as  to  religious 
behef — sufficiently  decorous  in  his  demeanor 
towards  tbePresbytercanism  of  Scotland,  and 
feeling  even  a  patriotic  and  hereditary  respect 
for  it,  as  became  a  descendant  of  Donald  Roy, 
but  personally  at  sea  on  the  whole  question, 
''  now  a  believer  and  anon  a  sceptic,"  and 
"without  any  middle  ground  between  the  two 
extremes  oo  which  he  could  at  once  reascm 
and  beUeye."  At  thb  period,  he  says,  and 
chiefly  in  consequence  of  theological  conver- 
sations with  his  friend,  now  a  minbter  of  the 
Scottish  Free  Church,  but  then  only  a  student 
of  divinity,  he  began  to  find  that  rest  which 
he  had  long  wanted  in  the  cardinal  princi[>1eB 
of  Scottish  evangelism.    And  the  new  im- 
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Jmlse  thus  given  to  his  thoughts  was  power- 
uUy  assisted  by  his  subsequent  intercourse 
inth  the  hte  Rev.  Alexander  Stewart*  of 
Cromarty,  a  man  who,  though  not  widely 
known  beyond  his  own  parish  till  shortly  be- 
fore his  death,  was  in  reality,  according  to 
Mr.  Miller's  opinion,  the  most  original  mind 
in  the  Scottish  pulpit  of  his  generation,  with 
the  single  exception  of  Chalmers. 

From  this  period  the  plot  of  Mr.  Miller's 
life  rapidly  thickens.  Found  out,  as  one  may 
say,  by  the  parish  minister,  and  gradually  by 
others,  and  still  others,  not  only  m  Cromarty 
but  in  its  neighborhood  also,  the  stone- 
mason became  a  local  celebrity.  Geologists 
in  other  towns  corresponded  with  him ;  editors 
of  local  newspapers  solicited  communications 
from  him ;  he  published  a  volume  of  verses, 
entitled,  *'Poems  written  in  the  Leisure  Hours 
of  a  Jowmeyman  Mason  ;'^  the  Cromarty  la- 
dies began  to  lionize  him,  and  would  walk  up 
to  where  he  was  at  work  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  conversing  with  him ;  and,  to  add  dignity 
to  good- will,  be  was  elected  a  town-councillor. 
In  one  respect,  up  to  this  time,  he  had  been 
very  obdurate.  Though  turned  thirty,  he 
still  walked  in  bachelor  medilation,  fancy  free. 
In  due  time,  however,  a  conqueress  appeared, 
and  chains  were  wound  round  the  Cromarty 
Hercules.  We  will  not  spoil  this  graceful 
episode  in  our  author's  life  by  attempting  to 
narrate  it.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  walking  by 
the  side  of  a  young,  fair,  and  highly  accom- 
plished companion,  between  whom  and  him- 
self it  was  well  understood  that  they  should 
80  walk  together  during  their  whole  lives,  the 
Hercules  came  very  soon  to  the  conclusion 
that,  in  that  case,  It  would  not  do  to  remain 
a  8tohe*mason.  What  else  to  become,  how- 
ever, was  not  so  easy  a  question.  The  editor- 


ship of  a  country  newspaper  offered,  in  some 
respects,  not  unsuitable  prospects;  but  to 
write  savage  local  politics  was  not  an  occu- 
pation that  one  could  conscientiously.  In  most 
cases,  undertake.  For  several  years  no  pro- 
gress was  made,  and  the  idea  of  an  emigra- 
tion to  the  American  backwoods  became 
more  and  more  familar  both  to  Hercules  and 
the  lady,  as  the  only  likely  solution  of  the 
problem  how  to  make  their  marriage  possible. 
In  the  end  their  patience  was  rewarded.  A 
branch  bank  ^as  opened  at  Cromarty,  and 
the  agent,  a  respectable  gentleman  in  the 
town,  was  left  to  nominate  his  own  assistant. 
He  offered  the  post  to  Mr.  Miller,  who  at 
once  accepted  it ;  and  after  a  short  visit  to 
Linlithgow,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the 
nature  of  his  future  business  in  a  branch  bank 
there,  he  returned  to  Cromarty,  no  longer  an 
operative,  but  an  accountant.  In  this  situa- 
tion he  remained  one  or  two  years,  during 
which  the  marriage  took  place.  During  this 
time,  also,  his  *'  Scenes  and  Legends  nf  th€ 
^orth  of  Scotland"  first  saw  the  light,  and 
he  began  to  contribute  with  some  regularity 
to  various  Scottish  periodicals.  The  Non- 
Intrusion  controversy  was  then  just  risingf  to 
its  height,  and,  at  the  critical  moment  follow- 
ing the  adverse  decision  of  the  House  of 
Lords  in  the  Auchterarder  case,  Mr.  Miller, 
whose  feelings  had  been  gradually  but  strong- 
ly engaged  on  the  side  of  the  Church,  pub- 
lished his  celebrated  '^Letter  to  Lord  Brough- 
am." At  that  moment  the  Non-Intruslonists 
of  the  south  were  in  quest  of  a  suitable  man 
to  be  the  editor  of  their  projected  newspaper. 
Dr.  Candlish  pointed  out  the  author  of  the 
popular  pamphlet  as  the  very  man  of  all 
others  to  fill  this  post;  and  in  1840  Hugh 
Miller  of  Cromarty  removed  to  Edinburgh. 
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From  the  Eclectic  Review 


EKASMUS.* 


On  one  of  the  bridges  of  the  numberless 
canals  of  Rotterdam,  in  the  centre  of  the  city, 
stands  a  bronze  statue  ten  feet  high,  of  an 
ecclesiastic,  with  a  soft  and  somewhat  sickly 
intellectual  expression,  diligently  reading  a 
book  which  he  holds  in  his  right  hand ;  and 
hard  by  is  a  mean -looking  house  with  the  in- 
scription :-^"  Haec  est  parva  domu<»,  magnus 
qu&  natus  Erasmus" — (this  is  the  small  house 
in  which  the  great  Erasmus  was  bom.)  This 
bronze  statue  was  preceded  by  one  of  stone, 
and  that  by  a  wooden  image,  erected  ten  years 
after  the  death  of  Erasmus :  the  stone  statue 
w&i'substituted  eight  years  later.  In  1592,  the 
Spaniards  threw  it  in  the  Meuse,  and  thirty 
years  elapsed  before  its  place  was  occupied  by 
the  existing  monument,  which  is  regarded  as 
the  chef-d^CRuvre  of  Henry  de  Keiser.  The 
admirers  of  Erasmus  have  said  that,  in  this 
respect,  he  resembled  the  divinities  of  ancient 
Rome,  who  were  honored  <with  images  of  clay 
before  golden  temples  were  erected  to  them. 
In  1652,  this  famous  bronze  was  pulled  down 
by  the  insurgents,  who  looked  on  it  as  having 
some  connection  with  Popery,  and  had  well- 
nigh  destroyed  it.  The  magistrates  of  Basel 
commissioned  a  merchant  of  their  city,  at 

•  Denderii  Erasmi  Opfra  Emendatiora  et  Jhtetir 
ora,  [The  works  of  Desidenos  Erasmoa,  Corrected 
and  Eularged.]   Lugd.  Bat.   10  torn.  fol.  1703-6. 
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8vo. 

8.  Vie  d'Eramie  par  Burigni.  [Burign^'s  Life 
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6  Meu's  Erannui  von  Rotterdam  naeh  Seinem 
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that  time  in  Rotterdam,  to  bay  the  statue ; 
but  the  authorities  at  Rotterdam  having  per- 
suaded the  people  that  Erasmus,  though  a 
cleric,  was  neither  a  saint  nor  a  sayer  of 
masses,  and  that  his  statue  required  neither 
adorations  nor  prayers,  it  was  determined  that 
it  should  not  be  sold,  but  replaced  upon  its 
pedestal. 

Erasmus  was  the  son  of  a  citizen  of  Ter- 

fou,  whose  name  was  Gerard.  Margaret, 
is  mother,  was  the  daughter  of  a  physician. 
His  parents  were  not  married — a  reproach  of 
which  his  learned  adversary,  Julius  Scaliger, 
did  not  fail  to  make  a  virulent  use  in  a  lite- 
rary controversy,  while  the  better  sort  of  peo- 
ple defended  Erasmus,  as  a  man  who  had 
procured  for  himself  a  high  reputation,  not- 
withstanding the  irregularity  of  his  birth. 
The  brothers  of  Gerard,  who  was  a  man  of 
pleasure,  would  have  persuaded  him  to  enter 
the  Church,  leaving  his  patrimony  to  theuL 
To  escape  from  their  solicitations  he  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  employed  as  a  copyist. 
While  there,  his  relatives  informed  him  that 
Margaret  was  dead.  His  grief  for  her  sup- 
posed loss  induced  him  to  take  orders,  but  on 
returning  to  Holland  he  found  Margaret  still 
alive.  As  a  priest,  he  could  not  fulfil  his 
promise  of  marriage  to  her ;  she  would  not 
marry  any  other  man ;  and  they  did  not  live 
together. 

At  four  years  of  age,  young  Gerard — who 
afterwards  adopted  the  custom  of  scholars  in 
that  age  of  revived  ancient  learning,  by  trans- 
lating bis  name  into  Latin  (Desiderius)  and 

Greek  (Erasmus) — was  sent  to  school,  and 
while  yet  a  boy,  his  pleasing  voice  secured 
him  an  appointment  in  the  choir  of  Utrecht 
Cathedral.  At  nine  he  was  removed  to  the 
school  of  Hegius,  at  Deventer,  where  one  of 
his  schoolfellows  was  Adrian,  who  succeeded 
Leo  X.  as  Pope.  Wonderful  stories  are  told  of 
his  retentive  memory  at  that  early  age.  His 
mother,  who  resided  for  his  sake  at  Deventer, 
died  of  the  plague  when  he  was  thirteen. 
His  father  soon  followed  her  to  the  grave. 

Erasmus  had  an  elder  brother,  who  shared 
with  him  a  small  patrimony,  which  sufficed 
for  the,  expenses  of  their  studies  at  the  uni- 
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Tersities.  Their  father  was  scarcely  dead, 
when  their  relatives  and  their  guardians 
robbed  them  of  their  little  property,  and 
sought  to  coyer  their  delinquency  by  induc- 
ing the  young  orpl^ins  to  become  monks. 
The  more  active  of  these  guardians  had  for- 
merly been  a  schoolmaster ;  but  he  was  not 
tinctured  with  the  love  of  letters,  and,  under 
a  reputation  for  piety,  he  carried  a  perfectly 
selfish  nature.  Young  Erasmus  wrote  him 
one  day  a  somewhat  elaborately  composed 
letter,  to  which  he  sullenly  replied—"  Write 
me  no  more  of  that  kind,  without  sending 
also  a  commentary."  He  was  one  of  those 
"  servants  of  God  who  thought  they  offered 
to  Him  an  acceptable  sacrifice  when  they  en- 
rolled some  helpless  youth  on  the  list  of  some 
monastic  order ;  and  he  recounted  with  pride 
the  recruits  he  had  brought  to  St.  Francis, 
St.  Dommic,  St.  Benedict,  St.  Augustin,  St. 
Bridget,  and  other  heads  and  founders  of 
convents.  As  soon  as  the  boys  were  fit  to 
go  to  collie,  their  guiurdian,  fearing,  as  he 
said,  that  they  might  there  imbibe  sentiments 
too  worldly,  sent  them  to  a  convent  in  Bra- 
bant, whose  monks  derived  their  income  from 
the  instruction  of  children.  When  a  youth  of 
lively  character  and  precocious  intelligence 
came  into  their  hands,  it  was  their  prac- 
tice gradually  to  subdue  him,  by  harsh  treat- 
ment of  various  kinds,  to  the  proper  tone  of 
the  monastic  life.  These  "brothers"  were 
ignorant  enough,  buried  in  the  shades  of  their 
convent,  strangers  to  science,  spending  in 
prayers  the  lime  not  employed  in  scolding 
and  whipping  their  pupils,  incapable  of  teach- 
ing what  they  did  not  know,  and  filling  the 
world  with  stupid  monks  or  badly  educated 
laics.  In  this  convent  Erasmus  and  his 
brother  spent  two  years,  under  a  master  who 
was  the  more  severe  for  his  want  of  learning, 
chosen  not  by  competent  judges,  but  by  the 
general  of  the  order,  often  the  most  ignorant 
of  the  monks.  This  man  had  a  gentle  col- 
league, who  loved  Erasmus,  and  amused  him- 
self with  him,  and  who,  hearing  him  speak 
one  day  of  returning  home,  labored  to  retain 
him  in  the  convent,  and  unite  himself  with 
their  body,  telling  him  all  sorts  of  tales  of  the 
happy  life  they  led  there,  and  bestowing  on 
him  many  caresses  and  little  gifts.  The  boy 
resisted  like  a  man.  He  said  bimply  that  he 
would  take  no  part  until  his  reason  was  more 
advanced.  The  monk,  who  was  a  good-na- 
tured man,  did.  not  urge  him.  On  returning 
to  Tergou,  they  found  that  one  of  their  two 
ffuardians  had  died  of  the  plague,  without 
having  given  up  his  accounts.  The  other, 
taken  up  with  his  trade,  troubled  himself  but 


little  about  his  wards.  They  thus  came  en- 
tirely into  the  power  of  the  other,  whose 
name  was  Guardian,  He  began  to  speak 
strongly  of  a  scheme  for  engaging  them  in. 
the  Cfhurch.  Erasmus  was  now  &teen,  and 
his  brother  three  years  older.  The  elder 
brother  was  feeble,  and  afraid  of  Guardian, 
and  seeing  himself  poor,  would  willingly 
have  suffered  him  to  do  what  he  liked  with 
him,  to  escape  the  difficulty  of  resisting  him, 
and  the  uncertainties  of  a  precarious  life. 
Erasmus,  who  appears,  even  then,  to  have 
felt  the  instinct  of  his  future,  spoke  of  sell- 
ing the  little  land  that  remained  to  them, 
making  up  a  small  sum,  going  to  the  univer- 
sities to  complete  their  studies,  and  commit- 
ting themselves  thereafter  to  -the  grace  of 
God.  His  brother  was  induced  to  consent, 
on  condition  that  Erasmus  would  be  the 
spokesman.  Gu^dian  called  for  them,  some 
days  after  they  had  pledged  themselves  to 
each  other.  Assuming  a  gentle  tone,  he  spoke 
largely  of  bis  paternal  tenderness  to^vards 
them,  his  zeal  and  his  vigilance,  and  after- 
wards congratulated  them  on  his  having 
found  a  place  for  them  in  another  convent 
nearer  home.  Erasmus  thanked  him,  but 
told  him  that  his  brother  and  himself  were 
both  too  young  to  take  so  grave  a  step — that 
they  could  not  become  monks  before  they 
knew  what  was  meant  by  being  a  monk — 
that  they  wished  to  consider  the  matter  more 
maturely,  after  devoting  some  years  to  the 
study  of  letters — that  some  time  for  reflec- 
tion could  not  hurt  them.  Guardian  was  not 
prepared  for  a  refusal.  He  broke  forth  into 
threats,  and  could  scarcely  keep  off  his  hands. 
He  quarrelled  with  Erasmus,  and  resigned 
his  guardianship,  saying  that  they  had  not  a 
florin  left,  and  that  they  must  look  out  for 
themselves.  The  youth  wept,  but  his  resolu- 
tion remained  unshaken.  The  threateninffs 
having  failed,  the  sruardian  changed  his  mode 
of  attack.  He  intrusted  the  business  to  his 
brother,  a  man  of  polish,  and  of  persuasive 
talent.  He  had  the  youths  into  his  garden, 
treating  them  with  pleasant  conversation  and 
wine.  He  drew  so  attractive  a  picture  of 
monastic  life,  that  the  elder  youth  yielded. 
Erasmus,  at  sixteen,  of  delicate  constitution, 
oppressed  with  ague,  solitary,  and  poor,  what 
was  to  become  of  him ! 

He  was  beset  by  persons  of  all  qualities.- 
One  gave  him  a  lively  description  of  monas- 
tic tranquillity;  another  set  before  him  a 
tragical  representation  of  the  dangers  of  the 
world,  as  if  monks  were  living  beyond  the 
world  ;  this  man  terrified  him  by  reciting  the 
miseries  of  hell,  as  though  convents  never  led 
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tp  hell ;  that  otber  quoted  miraoulous  examr 
pies — such  as  a  man  being  devoured  by  a  Uoo 
as  he  turned  back  from  a  monastery ;  wm^ 
spake  of  monks  who  had  been  honored  ^y 
conversations  with  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  3t. 
Catharine,  who  had  been  affianced  to  him^ 
and  had  enjoyed  long  interviews  with  him. 
Erasmus  was  looked  on  as  a  grand  prize, 
whose  precocious  abilities  promised  a  monk 
that  would  do  honor  to  his  gown. 

While  agitated  by  these  uncertainties,  he 
had  seen,  in  a  monastery  near  the  town,  one 
of  the  companions  of  his  childhood,  who  had 
been  in  Italy  seeking  his  fortune,  but  not  suc- 
ceeding, had  been  induced  by  the  love  of 
repose,  a  taste  for  ^ood  living,  and  a' reputa- 
tion for  good  singmg,  to  become  a  monk. 
Cantelius — such  was  his  name — persuaded 
Erasmus  to  follow  his  example,  boasting  of 
the  qhietude,  freedom,  harmony,  angelic  fel- 
lowship, and  literary  leisure  of  the  convent. 
To  Erasmus  the  convent  now  seemed  to  be 
the  garden  of  the  Muses,  where  the  cherished 
tastes  of  his  life  would  be  indulged.  He- 
turning  to  the  town,  new  assaults  awaited 
him.  Again  Cantelius  plied  his  charms,  and 
put  an  end  to  his  hesitation  by  asking  him  to 
become  his  pupil.  Erasmus  sought  relief 
from  present  attacks  in  the  convent,  but 
without  intending  to  remain  there. 

After  many  months  spent  in  literary  luxury 
and  equality,  without  being  obliged  to  fast 
or  to  perform  nocturnal  duties,  the  day  ar- 
rived for  taking  the  habit  of  the  order.  He 
spoke  of  resuming  his  freedom,  but  he  was 
met  with  new  threats,  and  after  a  brief  strug- 
gle, he  suffered  himself  to  be  made  a  monk. 
A  whole  year  passed  away  without  regrets. 
But  by  slow  degrees,  he  learned  that  neithjer 
his  soul  nor  his  body  could  conform  to  that 
way  of  life.  He  saw  studies  n^lected  or 
despised.  Instead  of  true  piety,  for  which 
he  had  some  relish,  there  were  endless  chants 
and  ceremonies.  His  brother  monks  were, 
for  the  greater  part,  stupid,  ignorant,  sen- 
sual, and  ready  to  oppose  any  among  them 
who^ve  signs  of  a  delicate  intellect,  and  a 
stronger  inclination  for  study  than  for  feast- 
ing. The  most  robust  had  the  greatest  influ- 
ence. Though  at  first  he  had  been  exempted 
from  fasting,  he  was  soon  brought  under  rule. 
So  tender  was  his  constitution^  that  if  his 
meal  was  postponed  for  an  hour,  his  heart 
failed  him,  and  he  fell  into  a  swoon.  He 
suffered  grievously  from  cold  and  from  wind ; 
but  how  could  he  escape  them  m  an  un- 
healthy convent,  with  long  damp  passages, 
and  with  cells  imperfectly  closed  ?  He  was 
in  a  contmuid  shiver.    The  mere  smell  of 


fish  gave  him  a  headache,  and  bnooght  oa 
symptoms  of  fever. .  So  light  was  his  slum- 
t#r,  that  it' was  with  the  utmost  difficulty, 
aa,d  after  ^ome  hours^  that  he  eould  fall 
asleep,  after  rising  to  {>erform  the  nightly 
officea  of  devotion,  from  which,  diiriag  htt 
novitiate,  he  had  been  exempt.  Deeply  did 
he  now  sigh  for  liberty  once  more.  But  he 
was  met  by  horrible  scruples.  **  Tricks  of 
Satan,"  said  one,  '^Jo  draw  away  a  servant 
from  Jesus  Christ."  "  I  had  the  same  tempt- 
ations," sud  another,  ^*  but  since  I  overcame 
them,  I  have  lived  as  in  Paradise."  '*  There 
is  danger  of  death,"  insinuated  a  third,  ^'  ia 
abandoning  the  habit ;  for  this  offence  against 
St.  Augustine,  men  have  been  smitten  with 
incurable  disease,  blasted  by  the  thunder,  or 
killed  by  the  bite  of  a  serpent :  the  least  of 
the  evils  is  the  infamy  attached  to  an  apos- 
tate." The  young  monk  feared  shame  more 
than  death :  his  repugnance  was  conquered, 
and  to  the  gown  he  now  added  the  friar's 
cowl.  Regarding  hhnself  as  a  prisoner,  he 
sought  consolation  in  study ;  but  as  letters 
were  viewed  in  the  convent  with  suspicioo« 
he  was  forced  to  study  secretly  in  the  reli- 
gious house  where  men  were  allowed  to  be 
drunk  in  public. 

Erasmus  had  attained  his  twenty-third 
year  when  the  Bishop  of  Cambray  invited 
him  to  come  and  live  with  him.  Having  ob- 
tained the  consent  of  his  bishop  in  ordinary, 
of  the  particular  prior  of  the  convent,  and 
of  the  general  prior  of  the  order,  he  ffladly 
accepted  the  invitation ;  but  he  staid  with 
the  bishop  only  a  short  time.  He  entered 
the  famous  theological  College  of  Montaigne* 
at  Paris,  whose  very  walls,  he  said,  wer$  iheo- 
logical.  But  the  regimen  of  the  place  was 
deadly.  John  Standonn^e,  the  governor  at 
the  time,  who  had  spent  his  youth  in  pov- 
erty, and  was ,  as  hard  as  the  rocks  of  the 
desert,  fed  his  young  pupils  with  fish  and 
tainted  eggs,  never  allowing  them  meat,  min- 
ing them  lie  on  wretched  beds  in  damp  chaai- 
bers,  and,  to  crown  all,  forcing  them  to  wear 
the  monk's  gown  and  cowl.  Many  youths  con- 
temporary  with  Erasmus  becaine  mad,  blind, 
or  leprous ;  some  of  them  died  under  this 
harsh  treatment;  and  Erasmus  himself  was 
so  ill,  that  he  had  great  difficulty  in  recov- 
ering ;  and,  according  to  his  own  statement, 
he  must  have  lost  his  life,  but  for  the  pro- 
tection of  St.  Genevidve  I 

The  love  of  letters  and  pf  theology  had 
drawn  Erasmus  to  Paris  the  first  time,  but 
the  college  diet  and  sickness  drove  him  away. 
He  soon  repaired  thither  again  to  complete 
his  studies,  but  was  driven  away  the  second 
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time  by  ibe  plague.    He  seei^s  at  tbis  tteie 
to  have  taken  private  papik,  among  whom 
was  Lord  Montjoy,  a  young  English  noble- 
man, who  became  a  valuable  friend  to  him 
in  after-life.    Erasmus  bad  to  submit  to  vex* 
ing  humiliations  in  consequence  of  the  negli- 
gence or  injustice  of  those  on  whom  he  had 
claims  for  the  means  of  living.    While  ram- 
bling through  the  Netherlands,  he  was  in* 
▼ited  to  visit  the  Marchioness  de  Yom,  whose 
eastle,  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  be  reached 
with  difficulty,  and  not  without  danger.  His 
first  view  of  tbe  marchioness  enchained  him, 
and  from  the  warm  comforts  of  her  hospitable 
abode  he  wrote  of  her  in  tbe  most  laudatory 
terms  to  Lord  Monrjoy.     Within  a  year  be 
altered  his  tooe.    She  had  promised  him  a 
pension,  but  he  received  nothing.     He  made 
a  voyage  to  England,  where  he  associated 
with  the  leaders  of  the  classical  revival  in 
liondon  and  the  universities,  with  Colet  and 
linacre,  Grocyn  and  Latimer.    In  returning 
to  France  be  was  upset  in  a  boat,  and  all  his 
gold  went  to  the  bottom.  He  borrowed  some 
money  to  take  him  from   Calais  to  Paris. 
Travelling  on  horseback,  ]fi  company  with  an 
Englishman,  on   the  road  to  Amiens,  some 
robbers  bad  lingered  in  advance  of  them  more 
than  a  day,  to  see  whether  he  might  be  a 
good  prize ;  but  on  that  occasion  his  poverty 
was  of  service  to  bun,  for  the  robbers,  per- 
ceiving that  he  was  poor,  did  not  think  it 
worth  their  while  to  take  his  life  for  such  a 
trifle.      He  had  taken  away  all  temptation 
to  hurt  him  by  letting  them  take  the  little 
that  he  had.    By  these  successive  losses  he 
was  reduced  rery  low.    He  urged  a  friend, 
who  was  preceptor  to  the  son  of  the  mar- 
chioness, to  press  his  demands ;  but  his  friend 
bad  claims  of  his  own,  and  tbe  afiairs  of  the 
marchioness  were  going  to  ruin.    Tbe  pov- 
erty of  Erasmus  was,  of  course,  relative  — 
poverty  for  a  man  of  delicate  habits,  fond  of 
change,  buying  manuscripts,  having  scribes 
in  his  pay,  elegant  and  lavish  in  his  tastes, 
bnrdened  by  the  costs  of  his  frequent  remo- 
vals, his  high  friendships,  his  domestics,  sec- 
retaries, messengers,  copyists— one  could  not 
afford  to  be  Erasmus  but  at  that  price.  Any 
other  man  would  have  thought  himself  well 
off  with  what  to  Erasmus  was  poverty.   Yet 
his  Resources  were  precarious.    The  little  he 
received  from  bis  various  pensions  in  Eng- 
land, Germany,  and  France,  only  helped  him 
to  incur  debts,  and  it  was  reduced  to  less 
than  half  by  the  officers  and  bankers  through 
whose  hands  it  passed  before  it  readied  him. 
At  the  age  of  forty,  Erasmus  took  a  iour- 
ney  to  Rome,  a  journey  which  he  had  been 


contemplating  all  bis  life.  He  arrived  at 
Bologna  some  days  before  tbe  triumphal 
entry  of  Pope  Juhus  II.,  the  conqueror  of 
Bomagna.  In  the  midst  of  a  crowd  who 
clapped  their  bands  '*  to  the  destroyer  of  ty 
rants,"  he  must  have  smiled  at  tbe  aspect  of 
that  booted  and  spurred  papacy,  offering  to 
the  kisses  of  the  stupid  multitudes  his  feet 
whitened  by  tbe  dust  of  the  battle-Geld, 
brandbbing  the  sword  like  the  keys  of  St. 
Peter,  and  pusbins  bis  horse  on  the  breaches 
of  walls  thrown  down  to  do  him  honor.  I 
like  to  represent  to  myself  ^Erasmus,  says  M. 
Nisard,  in  tbe  beautiful  history  before  us,  in 
the  grand  street  of  Bologna,  leaning  against  a 
wall,  wrapped  in  bis  fur,  bis  ironical  counte- 
nance gassing  on  tbe  passing  cortSge,  and  roe- 
ditatmg  those  wbe  critiques  on  the  warlike 
papacy  which  his  adversaries  afterwards 
treated  as  heresies  worthy  of  the  flames. 

It  was  on  Tuesday,  November  19,  1606, 
that  the  Pope  made  his  entry  into  Bologna. 
Some  astrologers  and  some  merchants  would 
have  dissuad^  him,  but  he  laughed  at  their 
predictions, and  said,  "In  tbe  name  of  God, 
let  us  advance  and  enter."  Before  arriving 
at  the  church,  he  passed  under  thirteen  tri- 
umphal arches,  on  each  of  which  was  writ- 
ten —  **  To  Julius  IL,  triumphant  over  ty* 
rants.**  On  each  side  of  the  principal  street 
were  raised  tribunes,  in  the  form  of  long 
galleries,  on  which  tbe  great  people  and 
the  ladies  of  the  high  bouses  of  Bologna 
waved  their  handkerchiefs,  and  showered 
their  devices  on  tbe  bead  of  tbe  triumpher. 
The  street  was  bung  with  veils  sewed  to- 
gether, which  formed  an  immense  canopy 
over  a  space  planted  with  green  trees,  and 
decoratea  with  arms,  paintings,  and  devices, 
suspended  from  all  the  windows,  while  the 
road  was  covered  with  carpets.  A  hundred 
young  nobles,  carrying  in  their  bands  '^  golden 
staves" — the  only  kind  of  arms  suitable  to 
the  vanqubhed — preceded  the  cortege;  then 
came  twenty-two  cardinals,  in  scarlet  robes, 
having  their  hats  laced  with  gold  ;  then  the 
condemned  who  were  favored  by  the  Pope, 
or  victims  of  the  tyrant  of  Bologna,  set  free, 
and  bearing  an  inscription  on  their  breasts ; 
then,  behind  a  forest  of  standards,  in  a  cloud 
of  perfumes,  incense,  white  wax -tapers, 
hymns,  and  concerts,  two  canopies,  borne  on 
men's  arms,— one  of  white  silk,  broidered 
with  gold,  for  the  holy  sacrament,  the  other, 
more  magnificent,  of  crimson  silk  and  gold 
brocade,  for  tbe  Pontiff,  who  trod  beneath' 
his  feet  the  boquets  of  roses  jn^sented  by 
the  young  girls  of  Bologna,-^a  rare  present 
for  the  season ;  lastly  came  tbe  oraUons,  tbe 
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only  thing  to  console  the  little  for  not  having 
the  triumphs  of  the  great,  and  the  pacific  for 
not  being  victorioas.  There  were  four  am- 
bassadors— of  France,  Spain,  Yenic«,  and 
Florence ;  four — including  two  rectors  of  the 
university  and  two  senators,  besides  six  nobies 
of  Bologna — ^in  all  fourteen ;  and,  in  return- 
ing, when  twenty  of  the  principal  citizens 
h^  presented  the  Pope  with  the  Keys  of  the 
city,  some  pieces  of  poetry  were  recited,  a 
new  discourse  delivered,  and  a  psalm  was 
chanted  in  front  of  the  Pontiff  by  the  Bishop 
of  Bologna— enough,  as  M.  Nisard  slyly  re- 
marks, to  keep  Julius  II.  from  believing  him- 
self a  god. 

After  the  fStes  came  the  plague,  and  per- 
haps becauH  of  the  feasts :  while  Pope  Julius 
II.  was  receiving  a  second  triumph  at  Rome, 
in  which,  said  the  good  Christians  of  the  pe- 
riod, one  could  see  at  one  glance  of  the  eye 
the  Church  militant  and  the  Church  triumph- 
ant, the  plague  dedmated  the  crowd,  still 
pale  and  staggering  from  the  excess  of  the 
previous  night.  Erasmus  ran  a  great  risk  on 
this  occasion.  Though  he  had  laid  aside,  by 
permission  of  the  Pope,  the  complete  dress 
of  a  regular  monk,  he  retained  the  white 
band.  It  so  happened  that  the  surgeons  who 
had  the  care  of  the  infected  were  required  to 
wear  a  piece  of  white  linen  attached  to  their 
shoulder,  that  people  might  avoid  coming  in 
contact  with  them.  Even  with  that  precau- 
tion they  were  in  danger  of  being  stoned  in 
the  streets  by  the  most  cowardly  population 
in  all  Italy,  says  Erasmus,  who  are  so  afraid 
of  death,  that  the  smell  of  incense  throws 
them  into  a  fury,  because  it  is  their  custom 
to  bum  it  in  their  funerals.  Erasmus  went 
out  into  the  streets  with  his  white  band,  little 
dreaming  that  they  would  confound  an  eccle- 
siastic with  a  physician,  or  take  a  band  for  a 
shoulder-knot.  That  imprudence  nearly  cost 
him  his  life  on  two  occasions.  The  first  time, 
he  went  to  see  one  of  his  learned  friends. 
As  he  drew  near  the  house,  two  ill-looking 
soldiers  rushed  upon  him,  with  cries  of  death, 
and  drawing  their  swords  to  strike  him.  A 
woman  passing  by  told  the  wretches  that  they 
were  mistaken,  that  the  man  before  them 
was  not  a  physician  but  a  churchman ;  this 
did  not  appease  them ;  they  continued  to 
brandish  their  swords  against  Erasmus,  when 
happily  the  gate  of  the  house  was  opened 
from  within,  received  poor  Erasmus,  trem- 
bling with  terror,  and  closed  upon  his  assail- 
ants. The  second  time  he  was  entering  an 
inn  where  some  of  his  countrymen  lodged. 
All  at  once  a  crowd  gathered  round  him, 
armed  with  sticks  and  stones,  and  exciting 


each  other  to  strike  by  crying — ''KUl  the 
dog !  kill  the  dog  !*'  At  the  moment  a  priest 
passed  by,  who,  mstead  of  haranguing  the 
crowd,  smiled  agreeably,  and  whispered  in 
Latin  to  Erasmus — '' They  are  asses.  These 
**  asses"  would  have  finished  by  tearing  the 
poor  foreigner  to  pieces,  if  he  Jtiad  not  been 
overiooked  from  a  neighboring  house,  by  a 
young  nobleman  in  a  rich  purple  cloak.  Eras- 
mus, who  did  not  understand  the  language 
of  the  people,  asked  this  young  gentfeman 
in  Latin  what  they  meant.  **  It  is  your  band 
that  enrages  them,  they  are  sure  to  stone  yon 
if  you  don't  remove  it."  Erasmus  durst  not 
remove  it,  but  he  hid  it  behind  his  dress. 
Afterwards,  he  obtained  from  Julius  II.  a  dis- 
pensation, confirmed  by  Leo  X.,  to  lay  aside 
his  canonical  costume  for  that  of  a  secular 
ecclesiastic. 

His  journey  to  Italy  increased  his  reputa- 
tion, but  not  his  wealth.  He  superintended 
the  education  of  the  two  sons  of  Boeria. 
Some  time  he  spent  at  Turin,  at  Venice,  Pa- 
dua, and  at  Rome,  where  he  was  well  received 
by  the  Pope  and  several  cardinals.  He  re- 
turned to  England  poor  and  needy,  and  forced 
to  employ  his  powerful  intellect  in  applica- 
tions—often unsuccessful — for  relief.  His 
first  residence  was  with  Sir  Thomas  More, 
then  a  young  man.  We  "find  him  at  one  time 
living  in  St.  Mary's,  Oxford,  and  at  another 
at  Queen's  College,  Cambridge.  Henry  VIII., 
who,  as  Prince  of  Wales,  had  written  more 
than  one  friendly  letter  to  him,  gave  him  a 
royal  welcome.  Wolsey  emulated  his  master 
in  giving  him  splendid  promises.  From  Lord 
Montjoy  he  received  a  pension ;  Archbishop 
Wareham,  besides  frequent  presents,  gave 
him  the  rectory  of  Aldington,  near  Ashford, 
in  Kent.  Had  the  promises  made  to  him  in 
this  country  been  performed,  he  said,  he  would 
have  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  here,  but 
he  accepted  an  invitation  from  Charles,  Arch- 
duke of  Austria,  to  Brabant,  where  he  ob- 
tained a  pension,  and  a  canonry.  Though  ir- 
regularly paid,  he  resisted  an  invitation  from 
Francis  I.,  with  an  offer  of  a  benefice  of  a 
thousand  livres,  and  still  lingered  at  Louvain, 
and  other  places  in  the  Netherlands. 

It  was  while  occupied  as  a  teacher  among 
the  bigoted  theolo^asters,  as  he  called  them, 
in  the  University  of  Louvain,  that  he  came 
into  correspondence  with  Luther.  Long  be- 
fore, he  had  written  strongly  against  the 
abuses  of  the  Church.  He  was  now  in  the  ple- 
nitude of  his  literary  sovereignty;  the  three 
grandest  monarchs  of  the  world — Francis  I., 
Charles  V.,  Henry  VIII. — contended  for  the 
honor  of  having  him  as  a  voluntary  subject. 
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Popes  offered  him  public  hospitality  in  the 
Eternal  City.  His  writings  poared  forth  from 
the  presses  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  England. 
Small  royalties,  as  well  as  provinces  and  cities 
as  large  as  kingdoms,  begged  his  acceptance 
of  a  glorious  repose  among  them.  While 
Europe  was  wrapped  in  the  momentary  si- 
lence that  preceded  the  outbreak  of  the  great 
war  of  civilization  between  her  three  great 
kings,  and  Erasmus  sat  upon  the  throne  of 
letters,  the  silence  was  broken  by  a  harsh 
voice  from  Wittemberg.  Luther  hurled  Eras- 
mus from  his  throne.  The  latter  had  done 
all  he  could,  as  far  as  his  convictions  and  de- 
sires went,  in  the  way  of  reformation.  He 
would  have  confined  the  dispute  to  scholars, 
councils,  and  aimed  no  farther  than  the  rec- 
tification of  abuses.  There  needed  a  man  of 
promptitude,  activity,  passion,  audacity,  deci- 
sion, energy,  who  could  look  into  principles, 
and  who  could  agitate  the  people.  Though 
Luther  and  Melancthon  were  most  anxious 
to  have  Erasmus  with  them,  and  though  the 
monks  classed  them  together,  even  hating 
Erasmus  ooore  bitterly  than  they  hated  Lu- 
ther, there  was  always  a  wide  gulf  between 
their  temperaments,  their  habits,  their  prin- 
ciples, and  their  objects.  Luther  urged  Eras- 
mus to  more  decision ;  Erasmus  preached  to 
Luther  moderation,  compromise,  and  man- 
agement. Luther  was  concerned  for  the  sal- 
vation of  men's  sdUls ;  Erasmus  for  classical 
literature,  sacred  science,  and  the  unity  of  the 
*•  Church.  The  prudence  ofErasmus  was  timid, 
not  always  frank,  always  uncertain,  sometimes 
self-contradictory,  and  not  free  from  the  charge 
of  hypocrisy.  He  had  little  zeal  for  evangel- 
ical truth.  He  shrank  from  tumult  and  con- 
troversy. He  had  no  mind  to  be  a  martyr. 
He  was  not  earnest  enough,  not  profound 
enough  in  his  convictions,  not  free  enough 
from  the  fascinations  of  the  world  and  of  in- 
tellectual ambition,  not  sufficientlv  indepen- 
dent of  the  personal  comforts  indbpensable 
to  a  man  of  refined  tastes  and  feeble  health — 
in  one  word,  not  robust  enough  in  mind,  heart, 
or  body,  to  take  the  lead,  and  he  would  not 
follow  in  the  suit  of  the  Saxon  monk,  who 
in  literary  talent  and  reputation  was  so  im- 
measurably and  so  consciously  beneath  him. 
When  Leo  X.  was  succeeded  by  Adrian,  for- 
merly the  fellow-student  ofErasmus,  the  n^w 
pope  pressed  his  quondam  schoolfellow  to 
hasten  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter  as  the 
opponent  of  Luther.  Erasmus  would  have 
excused  himself  on  the  ground  of  bodily  suf- 
fering, his  want  of  suitable  learning,  his  sense 
of  neglect  on  the  part  of  some  who  had  called 
him  the  Prince  of  Letters  and  the  Star  of 


Germany,  his  apprehennon  of  the  dangers  he 
must  bring  upon  himself  if  he  entered  on  such 
a  combtft.  He  gave  some  salutary  counsels 
to  the  holy  father,  breathing,  on  the  whole, 
a  wise  and  tolerant  spirit.  He  was  manifestly 
afraid  of  an  encounter  with  the  vehement  and 
popular  genius  of  Luther.  But  in  surveying 
the  whole  field  of  circumstances  which  con- 
stituted his  own  situation,  he,  at  length,  re- 
solved to  break  a  lance  with  the  champion 
of  the  Reformation,  to  whom  all  mankind 
pointed  as  specially  his  rival.  He  attacked 
the  doctrine  held  by  Luther,  in  common  with 
some  of  the  chief  divines  of  Catholicism,  re- 
specting the  "  Freedom  of  Will,"  a  treatise 
not  without  much  merit,  but,  like  the  writer, 
rather  upholding  the  opinion  opposed  than 
destroying  it.  Men  of  all  parties  agree  in 
thinking  that  it  brought  little  glory  to  Eras- 
mus, and  less  help  to  the  Papacy.  It  was  not 
an  attack  in  front.  It  touched  nothing  vital 
to  the  controversy.  He  neither  entered  on 
it,  nor  carried  it  forward,  with  spirit. 

Many  expressions  escaped  from  him  in  his 
letters,  which  show  with  what  reluctance  and 
sadness  he  went  down  into  the  arena :  he  who 
had  longed  to  spend  the  evening  of  life  in  the 
garden  of  the  Muses,  reluctantly  pushed,  at 
sixty,  among  gladiators,  and  holding  the  net 
instead  of  the  lyre.  With  these  regrets  he 
mingled  some  bravadoes.  His  self-love  was 
flattered  by  the  King  of  England  and  the  Pope. 
The  compliments  he  received  before  the  work 
was  published,  closed  with  reproaches.  He 
ought  to  have  begun  earlier.  And  when  it 
appeared,  his  admirers  complained  that  it  was 
too  gentle — that  it  had  no  object.  The  monks 
received  it  only  on  the  condition  that  it  should 
be  but  the  beginning  of  an  endless  war,  the 
first  of  a  hundred  treatises.  They  had  an  in- 
stinctive perception  of  the  part  which  Eras- 
mus was  playing  in  this  great  quarrel.  They 
saw  the  mixture  of  rationalism  with  his  pro- 
fession of  faith.  They  had  no  liking  for  a 
man  who  treated  his  belief  as  a  personal  pro- 
perty. They  continued  to  involve  him  in  the 
cause  of  Luther,  and  even  to  treat  him  worse 
than  his  adversary.  "  Erasmus,'*  they  said, 
"  had  laid  the  eggs,  Luther  had  hatched  the 
chickens.  Luther  was  only  infected  with  the 
plague,  it  was  Erasmus  who  had  introduced 
the  pestilential  seed.  Erasmus  is  a  soldier  of 
Pilate,  the  dragon  spoken  of  in  the  Psalms." 
"  It  had  been  good,*'  cried  a  monk,  "if  that 
man  had  never  been  bom  "  —  an  indirect 
manner  of  asking  for  the  pile  to  shorten  the 
duration  of  the  mischief.  Some  monastic 
casuists  had  in  their  chamber  a  portrait  of 
Erasmus,  on  which  they  had  the  savage  plea- 
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sure  of  spitting  every  morning.  Others  said 
loudly  that  it  was  too  had  that  so  many  men 
bad  perished  in  Germany  for  harboring  the 
heresies  of  Erasmus,  while  the  author  of  these 
heresies  still  lived.  Luther  wrote  a  letter  to 
EIrasmus,  which  has  been  variously  regarded 
by  men  of  different  parties,  in  whieh  he  con-' 
jures  him  not  to  lend  his  powerful  lud  to  the 
enemies  of  the  gospel.  It  certainly  breathes 
a  spirit  of  compassion  rather  than  of  dread 
towards  the  veteran  writer.  Erasmus  had 
put  himself  in  a  false  position,  by  abandoning 
his  natural  calmness,  in  demanding  justice 
a^rainst  Luther  at  the  hands  of  his  protector, 
Frederick,  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  by 
writing  to  Luther  himself  a  letter  full  of  stu- 
died  insults.  "Look  you,"  said  Luther  to 
Melancthon,  in  a  tone  of  triumph,  "  at  your 
Erasmus,  and  his  vaunted  moderation ;  he  is 
a  serpent.**  Luther  was  now  the  master  of 
the  field,  and  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
the  philosophy  of  Erasmus,  practically  he  was 
beaten  by  the  Saxon  monk.  Erasmus  leaned 
to  the  ancient  and  long-established  faith  of 
Catholicism  ;  and  since  he  must  needs  die 
under  one  of  the  two  standards,  Catholicism 
or  Protestantism,  he  preferred  the  former,  in 
his  outward  profession.  In  reviewing  the 
controversy  between  these  illustrious  men, 
Mr.  Butler  says,  with  admirable  candor — 

Uufortunately  for  Erasmus,  neither  the  works 
we  have  mentioned,  nor  the  hatred  of  him  which 
the  Lutherans  expressed  on  every  occasion,  could 
moderate  the  bitter  animosity  with  which  he  was 
pursued  by  many  members  of  his  own  communion. 
To  present  even  a  short  view  of  the  controversies 
to  which  their  abuse  of  him  gave  rise,  and  of 
Erasmus's  answers  to  them,  would  require  a  work 
much  larger  than  the  whole  of  the  present  volume, 
and  would  contain  few  interesting  particulars. 
That  Erasmus  had,  in  some  measure,  provoked 
these  insults  and  attacks,  by  his  offensive  satires 
and  ironies,  cannot  be  denied.  But  his  services 
to  religion  and  literature  should  not  have  been 
forgotten.  A  person  who  courted  the  favors  of 
the  celebrated  Lord  Bolingbroke,  took  occa9ion  to 
mention  before  him  some  failings  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  bis  Lordship's  opponent.  *' Sir,"  ex- 
claimed Lord  Bdingbroke,  ^  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough was  so  great  a  man  that  I  have  forgotten 
all  bis  faults."  Add  to  this,— that  Erasmus  re- 
peatedly and  explicitly  disclaimed  in  his  works 
every  opinion  that  was  contrary  to  the  faith  or 
doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  and  that  he 
could  enumerate  among  his  defenders  many  of  the 
most  illustrious  of  her  children.— (Life  of  Eras- 
mus, pp.  193, 194.) 

The  visits  of  Eraamns  to  England  are  but 
impeKfectly  reported  by  M.  Nisard,  the  latest 
wilier  on  Erasmus  with  whom  we  have  come 


into  contact,  and  of  whose  interesting  sketcb 
we  freely  avail  ourselves.  The  fullest  accounts 
of  them  are  given  by  Knight,  in  his  '^  Life 
of  Erasmus"  and  his  *'  Life  of  Dean  Colet'' 
Mr.  Butler  traces  five  distimst  visits  in  1497, 
at  the  age  of  thirty;— iti  1606; — ^in  1510; 
and  in  1517.  After  much  wandering,  and 
many  hesitaUons  in  his  choice  of  a  permanent 
abode,  he  fixed  in  the  year  1581  on  Basel  as 
a  peaceful  and  well-governed  city,  where  th6 
theologians  were  moderate  men,  and  where 
he  lived  tranquil  and  respeeted  in  the  society 
of  Froben,  the  great  printer,  wielding  his 
mighty  press  as  the  master  of  the  literary 
movements  of  the  age.  Froben  had  offered 
him  a  house  and  a  i^lary.  He  declined  both, 
choosing  to  be  Froben's  friend  rather  than 
his  pensioner.  He  purchased  a  house  where* 
with  the  exception  of  some  journeys  which 
he  commenced,  but  which  his  bad  health  in- 
terrupted, he  lived  in  the  friendship  of  Fro- 
ben's family,  and  in  the  midst  of  labors 
which,  in  his  epistles,  he  calls  Herculean. 
To  the  house  was  attached  a  garden  of  some 
size,  with  a  small  pavilion  in  the  middle,  to 
which  he  repaired  on  fine  days,  not  to  take 
repose,  but  to  translate  some  pages  of  Basil» 
or  of  Chrysostom. 

The  first  sorrow  he  experienced  at  Basel 
was  the  sudden  death  of  Froben.  He  loved 
him  for  the  gentleness  of  his  conversation, 
for  all  the  'good  service  he  had  rendered  to 
liberal  studies,  for  his  noble  character^  for 
the  purity  of  his  manners,  for  the  judgment 
with  which  he  conducted  his  business,  and 
for  his  attachment  to  his  friends.  He  was 
a  man  without  bitterness  or  misgivings, 
willing  to  be  robbed  rather  than  affront 
people  by  closely  watching  their  transactions. 
He  could  neither  remember  the  severest 
injuries,  nor  forget  the  smallest  services. 
Gentle,  affable,  of  temper  even  too  easy  for 
the  head  of  a  boose  and  the  father  of  a 
family,  he  knew  not  how  to  exhibit  polite- 
ness towards  those  whom  he  dould  not  but 
suspect,  nor  hide  beneath  an  open  coun- 
tenance the  inward  feeling  of  mistrust,  when 
he  had  detected  the  frail  honesty  of  some 
by  the  facility  with  which  they  had  deceived 
him.  For  this  Erasmus  somedmes  re- 
proached  him :  Froben  smiled,  and  fell  into 
the  same  snare  next  day.  His  profession 
supplied  him  with  peculiar  pleasures.  When 
he  had  drawn  the  first  proofs  of  some  cele- 
brated author,  of  whom  he  was  preparing 
an  edition,  he  came  triumphing,  with  a  radi- 
ant countenance,  to  show  his  specimen  to 
Erasmus  and  his  other  friends,  as  if  that  had 
been  the  only  reward  he  expected  for  all 
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the  pains  bestowed  on  the  impression.  Fro- 
ben's  editions  were  prized  for  their  correct- 
ness. He  printed  none  but  serious  books, 
refusing  his  presses  to  libels,  though  that 
was  a  lucrative  branch  of  trade ;  he  would 
not  tarnish  his  reputation  by  money  dis- 
honorably gained.  He  fell  as  if  thunder- 
struck one  day  when  he  was  mounted  on  a 
ladder  to  reach  some  book  on  a  high  shelf, 
and  he  was  carried  to  his  bed,  unconscious, 
having  crushed  the  brain:  he  died  after  a 
lethargy  of  two  days.  Erasmus  composed 
two  epitaphs  for  him,  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
both  ingenious  and  touching — a  rare  example 
of  esteem  and  friendship  reciprocated  be- 
tween an  author  and  hk  bookseller. 

The  Reformation  had  so  far  prevailed  at 
Basel  as  to  be  publicly  acknowledged.  Eras- 
mus was  regarded  with  an  evil  eye.  No 
one  dare  undertake  any  thin^  against  a  man 
placed  under  the  guardianship  of  the  public 
faith;  but  they  murmured  against  him  in 
Uieir  secret  meetings,  and  already  the  most 
^rdent  asked  if  there  was  no  other  neutral 
town  where  he  could  conceal  his  equivocal 
impartiality.  Elsewhere  his  Catholic  friends 
complained  of  his  remaining  in  a  town  infect- 
ed with  heresy;  and  though  he  took  infinite 
pains  to  satisfy  the  most  fastidious,  though 
he  had  been  seen  in  less  than  twelve  days 
to  read  the  first  part  of  a  treatise  by  Luther 
not  yet  published,  to  write  a  diatribe  in  reply, 
set  it  up,  revise  it,  and  print  it,  that  the 
answer  might  appear  at  the  same  time  as 
the  attack,  so  that  Luther's  friends  might 
not  triumph  in  the  interval  between  two 
fairs — the  season  for  publication — for  want 
of  an  antagonist, — bis  enemies  gave  it  oat 
that  he  was  playing  a  double  game;  that  he 
disavowed  at  Basel  in  his  secret  intrigues 
with  the  professors  the  doctrines  of  his  re^ 
plies  to  Luther.  (Ecolampadius,  who  had 
long  lived  on  terms  of  friendship  with  Eras- 
mus, complained  of  incivilities,  which  Eras- 
mus tried  to  explain  away  by  puerile  excuses. 
The  Protestant  was  backed  by  the  sympaihy 
of  his  fellow-citizens.  Erasmus  foresaw  a 
coming  storm,  and,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  he 
yielded  to  it,  and  became  again  a  wanderer. 
Before  his  preparations  were  completed,  the 
revolution  broke  out  at  Basel.  The  Catholic 
and  Protestant  parties  were  only  prevented 
by  the  authority  of  the  senate  from  fightmg 
in  the  public  square.  The  churches  were 
spoiled.  The  ornaments  of  wood  were 
burned,  those  of  stone  or  metal  broken  to 
pieces.  Erasmus,  referring  to  this  destruction 
of  images,  said, — ''All  Uns  happened  in  the 
midst  of  such  laughter  as  to  astonish  me 


that  the  saints  worked  no  miracle,  they  who 
had  formerly  performed  such  great  ones  for 
trifling  offences,"  —  which  M;  Nisard,  evi- 
dently joining  in  the  sentiment,  marks  as 
bearing  a  double  sense— like  most  of  the 
sentences  of  this  sagacious  sceptic-^capable 
of  being,  at  once,  the  ironical  reflection  of  an 
enemy  of  the  saints,  and  the  pious  cry  of 
astonishment  from  an  adorer  of  images.  The 
mass  was  soon  abolished  at  Basel,  and  in  all 
the  canton,  and  citizens  were  forbidden  to 
celebrate  it  privately  in  their  houses.  Eras- 
mus became  alarmed.  He  secretly  applied 
to  King  Ferdinand  for  a.safe-conduct  through 
his  dominions  and  those  of  the  Emperor.  At 
the  same  time  he  sent  away  his  money, 
rings,  vases,  and  other  valuables,  which  he 
owed  to  the  munificence  of  hb  illustrious 
friends.  Soon  after,  he  openly  loaded  two 
wagons  with  his  books  and  his  baggage.  He 
was  on  the  point  of  departing  when  he  was 
seized  in  the  night  with  a  violent  illness, 
which  detained  him  at  Basel,  uneasy  for  the 
consequences  of  a  departure  prepared  in 
secret,  of  which  the  senate  would  have 
reason  to  complain.  The  report  spread. 
(Ecolampadius  bad  expressed  some  vexation. 
Erasmus  besought  him  to  come  and  see  bun. 
He  came.  They  discoursed  of  theology. 
He  allowed  Erasmus  to  differ  from  him  on 
some  points.  He  promised  him  protection 
in  the  name  of  the  city,  and  eren  endeavored 
to  persuade  him,  by  a  thousand  sincere 
reasons,  not  to  go  away.  '*  But  all  my  goods 
are  at  Friburg. '  '*  Well,  go ;  but  promise 
me  to  return.'  '*  I  shall  remain  some  months 
at  Friburg,  to  go  afterwards  where  God 
shall  call  mc."  They  squeezed  each  other's 
hands,  and  parted. 

Recovering  from  his  illness,  Erasmus 
freighted  a  barge,  and  fixed  the  day  for  his 
departure.  Was  he  to  leave  Basel  stealthily, 
or  in  open  day  ?  The  latter  would  be  nobler, 
the  former  safer.  He  would  have  adopted 
the  nobler  course,  but  he  had  some  friends 
who,  doubtless,  had  no  idea  of  displeasmg 
him  by  suggesting  a  middle- path  between 
a  clandestine  flight  and  an  open  departure. 
There  were  on  the  quai  at  Basel  two  wharves 
at  which  to  embark  for  going  either  up  or 
down  the  Rhine,  one  near  the  ffreat  bridge, 
the  most  frequented  part  of  the  town,  the 
other  opposite  St.  Anthony's  Church,  the 
little  wharf  used  by  fishing- boats  and  other 
small  craft.  It  was  at  this  latter  point  that 
the  friends  of  Erasmus  counselled  bun  to 
embark.  All  was  ready ;  the  sailors  were  at 
then:  oars;  there  wanted  only  the  pass  of 
the  senate:  but  it  did  not  come.  The  captiun 
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of  the  barge  was  sent  for  to  the  senate ;  he 
was  qaestioned  once  and  again.  About 
what  ?  Erasmus  knew  nothing ;  he  became 
restless.  Standing  on  the  bridge,  wrapped 
ui  a  fur  mantle,  Froben's  last  present,  with 
troubled  aspect,  we  may  believe  that  he  was 
a  prey  to  all  the  agonies  of  fear.  He  was 
not  a  stranger  to  the  disposition  of  a  large 
part  of  the  senate  towards  him.  Threaten- 
ing words  had  been  uttered ;  why  was  the 
captain  of  the  barge  detained?  Was  he  to 
be  given  up  to  the  iconoclasts  of  Basel  ?  It 
was  the  month  of  April ;  a  piercing  fog  was 
rising  from  the  river.  Erasmus  trembltd  in 
every  limb.  Was  it  from  fear?  He  might 
>  have  said  that  it  was  from  cold.  It  was  the 
fate  of  all  his  actions,  and  of  all  his  words, 
to  leave  some  doubts. 

At  length  the  captain  came  from  the 
senate,  with  orders  to  embark  at  the  grand 
wharf  near  the  bridge.  Erasmus  was  thus 
forced  to  brave  the  honor  of  a  public  depart- 
ure. The  people  uttered  no  cries,  made  no 
gesture.  Erasmus  congratulated  himself 
that  it  was  no  worse.  He  had  that  vanity 
of  restless  spirits  which  makes  them  believe 
that  they  inspu'e  no  moderate  sentiments. 
In  reality,  he  was  regarded  only  with  in- 
difference; they  neither  wished  him  well 
enough  to  salute  him  with  their  regrets, 
nor  so  ill  as  to  violate  in  his  person  the 
IswB  of  hospitality.  On  boarding  the  little 
vessel,  he  composed  a  quatrain,  in  Latin, 
bearing  this  sense  : — 

Farewell,  Basel !  of  all  cities, 

The  one  that  has  offered  me,  for  many  years,  the 

sweetest  hospitality: 
From  this  bark  which  bears  me  away,  I  wish  thee 

all  blessings;  and  above  all, 
Mayest  thou  never  have  a  guest  more  troublesome 

than  Erasmus. 

He  was  received  by  the  magistrates -of 
Friburg  with  great  honor.  In  the  name  of 
the  Arch-duke  Ferdmand  they  offered  him  a 
house,  in  which  he  spent  the  early  part  of 
his  sojourn.  At  first,  the  climate  pleased 
him,  and  seemed  milder  than  that  of  Basel. 
It  was  the  relief  of  his  mind,  escaped  from 
the  disturbances  of  Basel,  and  relieved  by 
the  journey  from  his  incessant  labors.  In  a 
few  months,  all  was  changed;  the  air  be- 
came harsh.  With  the  labors,  resumed  more 
actively  than  ever,  came  back  the  languor, 
depression,  swooning,  and  all  the  inconveni- 
ences which  becloud  the  fairest  sky.  Health 
was  merely  the  cessation  of  sharp  sufferings, 
a  little  sleep  after  a  painful  operation.  These 
were  his  best  days.  In  these  rare  and  short 
intervals  he  began,  revised,  or  completed 


works,  for  which  the  health  of  two  strong 
men  would  now  scarcely  suffice;  besides 
endless  letters  on  points  of  doctrine  and 
other  subjects,  which  made  him  relapse  from 
his  painless  languor  into  new  crises  of  suffer- 
ing. He  knew  this,  he  spoke  of  it,  he  com- 
plained of  it  to  his  friends,  and  yet  he  spared 
not  a  phrase.  So  large  the  sacrifice  he 
made  to  literary  fame  I  Every  week  his 
enemies  gave  it  out  that  he  was  dead ;  ac- 
cording to  some,  by  a  fall  from  his  horse^ 
which  broke  his  skull ;  according  to  others, 
by  an  incurable  malady.  The  more  urgent 
spoke  of  him  as  already  buried,  specifying 
the  place,  the  month,  the  hour  —  swearinff 
that  they  had  been  present  at  his  burial,  and 
had  trodden  on  his  grave.  He  knew  of 
these  reports,  and  he  weari0d  the  presses  of 
Basel  and  Friburg ;  he  seemed  to  multiply 
his  life  to  make  men  more  impatiently  desire 
his  death. 

Partly  to  maintain  his  independence,  and 
partly  to  escape  the  insalubrity  of  the  bro- 
ken-down palace  in  which  Ferdinand  ha4 
harbored  him,  he  purchased  a  house,  and 
made  alterations  in  it,  as  if  for  a  long  rest* 
dence.  In  a  letter  to  John  Rinckhis,  he 
said  :  ''  If  you  were  told  that  Erasmus,  the 
septuagenarian,  had  taken  to  himself  a  wife, 
would  you  not  make  three  or  four  signs  of 
the  cross  ?  Yes,  Rinckius,  and  not  without 
good  reason.  Well !  I  have  done  a  thing  not 
less  difficult,  nor  less  tiresome,  nor  less  incom- 
patible with  my  character  and  my  tastes.  I 
have  bought  a  house  of  handsome  appearance, 
and  at  a  reasonable  price.  Who  will  despair 
of  seeing  the  rivers  flow  back  towards  their 
sources,  when  he  has  seen  poor  Erasmus,  the 
man  who  has  always  preferred  literary  lei- 
sure to  every  thing,  become  a  dealer  in  law, 
a  purchaser,  a  bargain-maker,  a  builder,  hav- 
ing no  more  dealing  with  the  Muses,  but  with 
carpenters,  locksmiths,  masons,  and  glaziers?" 
Alas !  in  that  beautiful  house,  '*  he  had  not 
even  a  nest  where  he  could  safely  lay  down 
his  little  body."  He  had  hastily  constructed 
a  room  with  a  chimney  and  a  planked  floor, 
but  the  smell  of  the  lime  made  it  still  unfit 
to  live  in.  We  thus  see  him  placed  between 
two  houses  in  which  he  could  not  remain 
without  danger ;  the  one  offered  by  a  prince, 
but  in  ruins  and  insalubrious — as  these  man- 
sions of  state  usually  are ;  the  other  un- 
finished, 01  too  new  to  be  inhabited  with 
safety.  And  already  he  was  complaining  of 
the  flux  that  carried  him  off.  While  his  ex- 
penses increased,  his  revenues  fell  short.  His 
two  English  pensions  yielded  but  a  fourth 
after  all  the  deductions  made  by  the  bank- 
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era,  and  eren  that  fourth  was  sometimes 
appropriated  by  gentlemen  of  the  road.  Of 
his  Flemish  pension  he  was  robbed  by  an 
old  friend  to  whom  he  had  trusted  every 
thing,  to  whom  he  would  have  intrusted  his 
life.  From  Charles  Y.  he  never  received  a 
florin.  "  Has  not  Erasmus,"  he  asked,  "  come 
back  to  evangelical  poverty  ?"  It  was  a  fa- 
vorable moment  for  making  him  offers.  So 
many  princes,  tired  out  by  the  heavy  ver- 
bosity of  their  ordinary  theologians,  would 
be  charmed  with  the  relief  of  the  illustrious 
old  man's  refined  and  attractive  discourse ! 
So  many  exalted  prelates,  poor  in  genius, 
would  be  delighted  to  make  use  of  his !  But 
these  promises  did  not  tempt  Erasmus.  He 
had  known  for  half  a  century  that  promises 
bind  him  who  receives  them,  but  not  him 
who  makes  them.  Cardinal  Bernard,  Bishop 
of  Trent,  begged  him  to  make  use  of  his 
eminence's  credit  with  Ferdinand.  Did  he 
wbh  for  a  place, — a  pension  ?  *'  What  would 
an  ecclesiastical  dignity  be  to  me?"  replied 
Erasmus, — "an  increased  load  for  a  stum- 
bling horse !  As  to  amassing  money,  at  the 
end  of  my  career,  would  it  not  be  as  absurd 
as  to  increase  the  provisions  for  the  road  at 
the  end  of  a  journey  ?  All  I  wish  for  is  a 
tranquil  old  age,  if  not  joyous  and  flourish- 
ing, as  I  see  many  have."  Pope  Paul  III. 
wished  to  introduce  some  erudite  person  into 
the  College  of  Cardinals.  Erasmus  was 
proposed,  but  he  made  objections ;  first,  his 
health,  which  unfitted  him  for  the  duties  of 
the  cardinalate ;  afterwards,  the  smallness  of 
his  fortune :  he  could  not  be  a  cardinal  with 
a  revenue  of  less  than  three  thousand  ducats. 
Bh  friends  asked  for  him  some  ecclesiastical 
commissions  which  might  help  to  raise  the 
requisite  income.  He  knew  of  their  proceed- 
ings, and  strongly  blamed  them.  To  think 
of  bestowing  the  supreme  honors  of  the 
priesthood  on  one  who  expected  death  every 
day,  who  often  desired  it,  so  cruel  were  his 
pains !  *'  I  can  hardly  venture  to  put  my 
foot  out  of  my  chamber,  and  I  am  affrighted 
at  the  prospect  of  mounting  the  back  of  an 
ass ;  this  thm,  transparent  body,  can  no  long- 
er breathe  but  in  a  heated  atmosphere ;  and 
it  is  a  man  afflicted  with  so  many  evils  whom 
you  wish  to  aspire  after  commissions  or  car- 
dinals' hats  1"  M.  Nisard  says  these  refusals 
were  sincere.  His  conscience,  his  tastes,  the 
repose  of  his  last  days,  all  forbade  such  late 
ambition.  What  a  lie  to  his  whole  life  would 
he  not  have  given  if  he  who  had  boasted  of 
the  simplicity  of  the  primitive  church,  indi- 
rectly attacking  the  wealth  of  the  prelates 
and  the  luxury  of  then:  manners,  if  he  had 


been  seen  wrapped  in  the  Roman  purple! 
What  a  figure  he  would  have  cut — a  broken- 
dowfi  old  man  planted  on  a  mule  between 
two  footmen,  or  carried,  like  a  woman,  in  a 
litter,  in  processions  of  tall  cardinals,  ma- 
naging their  fiery  steeds  like  the  Emperor's 
pages  1  And  as  for  money,  while  he  had 
enough  to  pay  his  servants,  to  warm  his 
chaoober  without  a  stove,  to  drink  occasion- 
ally his  spoonful  of  old  Burgundy  wine  mixed 
with  liquorice  juice,  to  send  for  the  best 
physician  in  the  place,  to  renew  his  gown 
and  his  fur-lining,  and  to  entertain  some 
messengers  on  the  grand  routes  of  Germany 
and  Flanders,  what  more  did  he  need  ? 

After  seven  years  of  uninterrupted  suffer- 
ing and  constant  labor,  battling  with  the 
Lutherans  in  the  great  religious  contest,  and 
with  the  Budseans  in  the  great  literary  con- 
test of  the  age,  added  to  two  or  three  visita- 
tions of  the  plague,  which  drove  his  friends 
and  his  domestics  away  from  him,  he  became 
weary  of  Friburg  and  of  his  beautiful  house. 
A  prophetic  sadness  took  the  place  oi  the 
engaging  humor  and  the  habits  of  agreeable 
satire  which  he  had  maintained  even  in  his 
sufferings.  He  wished  to  revisit  his  true  coun- 
try— Basel,  Froben's  little  garden,  and  the 
pavilion  where  he  had  translated  Chrysos- 
tom ;  he  wished  to  superintend  the  impres- 
sion of  his  '*  Ecclesiastes,"  which  he  had 
committed  to  the  presses  of  Froben  as  his  last 
voucher  before  God  and  men.  His  physi- 
cians had  recommended  to  him  change  of  air. 
He  was  carried  on  a  litter  to  Basel,  the  only 
town  he  had  loved,  because  there  he  had 
found  liberty  and  friends.  Seven  years  be- 
fore, he  had  left  her,  disturbed  and  threat- 
ened with  troubles;  he  returned  to  her 
calm,  tranquil,  settled  down  in  a  serious 
mood,  all  her  people  in  the  first  fervor  of  a 
new  faith.  His  friends  had  prepared  for  him 
an  apartment  such  as  they  knew  he  liked, 
small  «nd  commodious,  without  a  stove,  and 
having  an  eastern  aspect.  He  was  solaced ; 
these  changes  were  good  for  him.  It  was  in 
August,  the  month  in  which  the  fewest  peo- 
ple die,  and  in  which  the  dying  hope.  '*  Here," 
he  said,  '*  I  find  myself  less  ill ;  for  to  find 
myself  actually  well  I  have  no  more  hope  in 
this  life."  He  was  not,  however,  without 
projects.  He  contemplated  journeys  to  Bra- 
bant and  to  Besan^on.  At  Basel  there  re- 
mained isome  causes  of  inquietude :  he  had 
more  friends  there  than  at  Friburg,  but  at 
the  same  time  more  enemies.  Death,  he 
feared,  might  surprke  him  in  an  heretical 
city,  whereby  his  latter  end  would  contradict 
his  life.    "A  man  of  the  middle  path"  to  the  -- 
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end,  he  bad  made  choice  •£  a  city  without 
BDj  marked  character,  where  Roman  Catholi- 
cism, having  no  serioos  enemies,  had  nooe  of 
the  exaggerations  produced  by  controversy. 
Qod,  however,  determined  otherwise.  The 
small  room  which  his  friends  at  Basel  had 
prepared  for  him  was  to  be  his  death-cham- 
ber. It  was  the  reformers,  against  whose 
violence,  as  he  esteemed  it,  he  had  been 
fighting  for  twelve  years,  that  rendered  him 
the  last  honors.  He  had  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  extreme  danger,  that  the 
really  last  conflict  took  him  by  surprise.  In 
the  brief  moments  of  relief  from  horrid  suf- 
fering, he  was  working  at  a  commentary  on 
**  The  Purity  of  the  Church,"  and  a  revision 
of  Origen.  But  his  forces  having  actu- 
ally failed,  he  was  obliged  to  lay  down  his 
Sen  and  confess  himself  vanquished.  He 
id  it,  as  M.  Nisard  says,  with  a  touching 
grace,  preserving  to  the  last  the  sweet  and 
benevolent  irony  which  was  the  natural  turn 
of  his  thoughts.  A  few  days  before  his 
death,  his  fnends  having  come  to  see  him, 
"Ah,  well !"  he  said,  smiling,  "  where  are 
your  rent  garments,  where  Uie  ashes  with 
which  you  are  going  to  cover  your  heads?** 
On  the  evening  of  July  15,  1536,  the  final 
agony  came  on.  During  that  struggle,  the 
last  of  all  man's  struggles,  hew  as  heard  fre- 
quently to  pronounce  in  Latin  and  in  (German 
these  words: — My  QodI  deliver  me.  Lord 
Jesus,  have  pity  on  me  !  Lord,  end  my  suffer- 
ings! Such  were  his  last  groans.  He  yield- 
ed his  soul  towards  midnight.  The  whole 
town,  the  consul,  the  senate,  the  professors, 
followed  him  to  his  grave.  His  body  was 
borne  by  students,  and  laid  in  the  cathedral 
— now  a  Protestant  church — ^near  the  choir, 
in  a  chapel  which  had  been  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin.  They  still  show  at  Basel  the  house 
in  which  he  died,  his  ring,  his  seal,  his  sword, 
his  knife,  and  his  will,  written  in  his  own 
hand,  in  which  he  bequeathed  most  of  his 
property  to  the  aged  and  infirm  poor,  to 
young  girls  at  an  age  to  be  married  to  whom 
poverty  might  become  a  snare,  and  to  young 
men  of  good  promise — a  will,  of  which  M. 
Nisard  says,  it  was  neither  that  of  a  dogmatic 
Catholic,  (who  would  have  endowed  con- 
vents,) nor  of  a  reformist,  (who  would  have 
consecrated  his  property  to  the  propagation 
of  the  new  faith,)  but  of  a  man  loving  good 
and  knowing  how  to  do  it,  and  as  it'  re^urds 
religion,  steering  still  a  middle  course. 

8uch  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  Eras- 
mus, drawn  from  hb  own  letter  to  his  friend 
Goclenius,  written  after  his  fiftieth  year,  from 
the  biographical  memour  prefixed  by  Beatus 


Rhenanus  to  the  edition  of  the  works  o€ 
Erasmus,  published  four  years  after  his  death 
at  Basel,  and  given  in  the  London  edition  of 
his  Letters,  folio,  1642.  We  have  also  con- 
suited  the  curious  observations  of  Bayle  in 
his  *' Diotionnaire  Historiqua  et  Critique/' 
Chronological  minutes  of  the  principal  events, 
which  M.  Le  Clerc  drew  up  while  engaged 
on  the  splendid  edition  of  the  works  of  Eras- 
mus indicated  at  the  head  of  Uus  article, 
were  inserted  by  him  in  successive  volumes 
of  the  "Biblioth^ue  Choisie.*'  These  are 
translated  and  enlarged  in  Jortin's  *'  Life  of 
Erasmus,"  followed  by  criticisms  on  his 
writings.  M.  de  Burign6*tt  *'  Vie  d*Erasme" 
contains  the  history  of  many  oelebrated  men 
with  whom  he  had  been  connected,  a  critical 
analysis  of  his  works,  and  an  impartial  exami- 
nation of  his  religious  sentiments.  We  have 
here  presented  M.  Nisard's  ^  History  of  Eras- 
mus and  his  Writings,"  in  as  condensed  a 
form  as  we  could,  sometimes  translating  his 
words  literally  into  our  own  language.  Mr. 
Charles  Butler  has  filled  seven  pages  of  his 
"  Life  of  Erasmus"  with  a  catalogue  of  all 
his  works,  in  the  order  of  the  Leyden  edition. 
The  work  to  which  M.  Nisard's  history  is 
prefixed — "The  Encomium  of  Folly"— is 
without  a  rival  in  any  language,  age,  or  coun- 
try, for  its  acute  judgment,  its  polished  taste, 
its  pungent  and  sparking  wit.  He  says  he 
wrote  it  on  a  journey  from  Italy  to  England ; 
and  he  dedicated  it  to  Sir  Thomas  More, 
It  was  universally  admired,  and  twenty  thou- 
sand copies  of  it  were  sold  in  a  few  months. 
Those  who  do  not  read  Latin,  but  to  whom 
French  is  easy,  will  be  charmed  with  the 
elegant  translation  now  before  us.  But  of 
course  the  original  has  forces  and  points  not 
easily  transferred.  The  author  himself  con- 
fessed that  it  was  too  gay  for  some  of  the 
subjects  treated.  We  have  a  lively  remem- 
brance of  our  grammar-school  days,  when 
this  was  a  favorite  class-book  with  our  teach- 
er, if  not  with  all  his  pupils.  *'  The  Collo- 
quies," by  which  Erasmus  is  best  known,  is 
praised  even  by  Mr.  Butler  as  a  literary  com- 
position, though  he  is  perplexed  by  the  tree* 
doma  taken  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
It  is  said  that  in  the  public  library  at  Deven- 
ter  are  shown  volumes  of  the  works  of  Eras- 
mus, in  which  the  monks  covered  with  thin 
paper  all  the  passages  in  which  the  author 
had  animadverted  on  the  Church  of  that 
time,  and  on  the  manners  of  the  religious. 
The  Sorbonne  decided  that  *'  the  Colloquies 
contained  many  erroneous,  scandalous,  and 
impious  positions;"  and  but  for  the  inter- 
ference of  Francis  I.,  the  faculty  of  theology 
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al  Paris  woald  hmve  adopted  their  decision. 
They  were  condemned  by  the  Jnquisidon. 
At  Parts  and  in  other  pUces  editions  have 
been  publiahed  with  the  objectionable  pas- 
sages omitted.  They  have  been  translate 
into  English  by  fiBiley»  Clarke,  and  L'Es- 
trange.  We  have  not  room  here  even  to 
mention  his  original  writings ;  his  prefaces, 
learned  and  eloquent,  to  classical  and  theo- 
logical writers ;  hb  editions  of  Hecuba,  and 
Iphygene,  and  Jerome;  of  Suetonius,  and 
Cicero,  and  Augustine;  his  Ciceronianus, 
and  the  controversies  in  which  it  involved 
him ;  his  Letters,  so  varied  in  their  tojAes, 
and  in  their  style  so  natural  ss  the  pictures 
of  his  inward  life,  so  illustrative  of  the  lite- 
rary revival,  and  of  the  religious  revolution  in 
which  he  took  so  prominent  a  part.  All  of 
them,  to  use  Mr.  Butler's  language,  **  displi^ 
so  much  learning,  ingenuity,  spirit,  fancy, 
science,  and  taste,  and — that  without  which 
nothing  is  excellent — genius  so  much  abounds 
in  them,  that  no  works,  either  ancient  or  mo- 
dem, are  read  with  greater  pleasure."  His 
substantial  glory  is,  that  of  having  published 
the  firtt  printed  edition  of  the  Greek  New 
Testament,  which  he  dedica^d  to  Pope 
Leo  X.,  and  accompanied  it  with  a  new  Latin 
version.  The  labor  required  for  this  work 
can  be  apprecinted  by  but  few  even  of  the 
learned.  He  lived  to  publish  five  editions  of 
the  Greek  Testament  In  the  first  two,  he 
did  not  insert  the  passage  of  the  three  heavenly 
witneeies,  (1  John  v.  7.)  When  reprehended 
for  this  omission,  he  offered  to  insert  it  in 
the  next  edition,  if  it  should  be  found  b  a 
single  manuscript.  Afterward,  the  "  Codex 
Montfortianus,"  now  in  the  library  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  was  found  to  contain  it, 
when  Erasmus  fulfilled  his  pledge,  and  th^ 
passage  was  printed  in  the  subsequent  edi- 
tions. 

We  owe  so  much  to  M.  Nisard  for  his  ex- 
quisitely written  account  of  Erasmus,  that  we 
cannot  refrain  from  correctmg  a  small  error 
into  which  he  has  fallen,  respecting  one  of 
Erasmus's  journeys  to  England.  He  reports, 
that  *'  the  pirates,"  as  he  calls  the  custom- 
house officers  at  Dover,  searched  his  pocketa, 
because  the  sumptuary  laws  of  the  country 
did  not  allow  more  than  a  fixed  amount  of 
fareipn  money  to  be  introduced  into  England ; 
whereas,  according  to  Mr.  Butler's  more  ac- 
curate statement,  "  his  friends  having  neglect- 
ed to  inform  him  that  persons  travelling  out 
q^Ei^land  were  only  authorized  to  take  with 
Uiem  a  certain  amount  of  the  current  specie  of 
the  realm^  the  custom-house  officers  stripped 
him  of  almost  all  he  had.     His  own  interest, 
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and  that  of  his  friends,  were  exerted  in  vain 
to  procure  its  restitution."  (Butler,  p.  64.) 
We  also  agree  with  Dr.  Merle  D'Aubign^, 
who  speaks  of  the  ''beautiful  and  conscientious 
work  of  M.  Nisard,"  as  appearing  to  him  to 
be  at  fault  in  appreciation  of  Erasmus  and  of 
Luther.  Erasmus,  it  is  true,  was  earlier  in 
the  field  of  reform  than  Luther ;  but  Luther  . 
went  immeasurably  farther  as  he  obtained 
more  spiritual  light.  Erasmus  had  brighter 
literary  talent,  finer  wit,  more  calmness  and 
moderation ;  but  Luther  was  more  decidedly 
religious,  more  energetic,  more  daring.  Eras- 
mus prepared  the  way  for  Luther,  who  soon 
threw  him  into  the  shade. 

Much  of  the  labor  of  Erasmus  was  of  a 
kind  to  introduce  a  higher  order  of  education, 
in  which  independent  treatises  on  all  subjects 
would  be  composed  in  modern  tongues,  so  as 
to  supersede  the  best  productions  in  a  dead 
language.  To  use  an  ancient  image,  variously 
applied  by  poets  from  Cowley  to  Byron,  his 
literary  fame  was  pierced  by  an  arrow  fea- 
thered from  his  own  wing.  "  If  I  am  not 
greatly  mistaken,"  he  says,  in  his  "  Treatise 
on  Epistolary  Writing,"  *'  the  time  fast  ap- 
proaches when  the  public  will  no  longer  stand 
in  need  of  these  instructions,  and  young  men 
will  no  longer  WHut  my  precepts."  Even  his 
great  work  —  "Adagia"  —  presenting  in  a 
golden  and  jewelled  vase  the  distilled  wisdom 
of  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Roman  literature, 
which  gave  the  impulse  to  the  highest  works 
of  modem  intelligence — "the  magazine  of  Mi- 
nerva," to  which  men  resort  as  to  the  leaves 
of  the  sybil,  said  Budseus, — even  that  marvel 
of  industry,  scholarship,  and  taste,  would 
scarcely  be  read  in  the  piesent  day  for  its 
own  sake,  however  interesting,  in  collateral 
respects,  to  the  lover  of  ancient  erudition. 

On  the  whole,  we  cannot  do  otherwise  than 
cherish  a  hearty  veneration  for  the  memory 
of  this  glorious  Erasmus,  whose  character  we 
should  essay  in  vain  to  sketch.  His  portrait 
by  Holbein  is  preserved  in  the  city  which  is 
honored  by  his  tomb ;  another  portrait,  by 
whom  we  know  not,  adorns  the  hall  of  Queen's 
College,  Cambridflre.  But  who  shall  draw  the 
intellectual,  moral,  spiritual  lineaments  of  a 
man  whose  struggles  for  life  began  so  early^ 
pervaded  so  long  a  course  of  years  the  most 
remarkable  in  the  development  of  civilizaticm, 
— surrounded  by  contemporaries  whose  names 
are  volumes  and  whose  deeds  are  histories, — 
holding  a  middle  course  between  popes,  car- 
dinals, monks,  and  priests  on  one  side,  and 
profound  thinkers,  earnest  workerF,  impetuous 
reformers,  and  awakening  peoples  on  the- 
other ; — a  man  who  lired  in  fellowship  with 
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Rome,  though  laahing  the  vices  of  her  clergy, 
and  mocking  the  supei'stition  of  her  votaries ; 
— always  complaining  of  poverty,  yet  main- 
taining his  independence  to  the  last,  and  be- 
queathing gold,  silver,  and  jewels  to  his 
friends,  but  the  bulk  of  his  property,  esti- 
mated at  seven  thousand  ducats,  to  the  poor ; 
— tortured  nearly  All  his  days  by  gout  or 
ffravel,  and  often  rambling  over  Europe,  yet 
leaving  works  behind  him  that  filled  more  than 
ten  folio  volumes,  eulogized  by  cardinals, 
pontiffs,  and  monarchs,  by  Catholic,  Protes- 
tant, and  sceptic; — as  learned  as  he  was 
witty; — as  humorous  as  he  was  plodding; 
uniting  the  patience  of  the  drudge  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  genius ; — a  Catholic,  but  for 
Protestant  necessities  and  aspirations;  —  a 
Protestant,  but  for  Catholic  alliances,  calcu- 
lations, prejudices,  and  conclusions ; — a  man 
standing  entirely  by  himself;  neither  the  slave 
of  tradition  nor  the  champion  of  freedom; 
marrying  the  past  to  the  future,  and  guiding 
posterity  to  bolder  thoughts,  broader  views, 
and  more  settled  principles  than  bis  own; 
who  believed  much,  but  doubted  more ;  whose 
satirical  smile  cut  beyond  the  reach  of  swords : 
and  whose  life  is  in  those  works  which,  though 
they  have  ceased  to  be  read,  have  spread  the 
influence  of  his  thoughts  far  and  wide,  as  the 


evening  sky  prolongs  and  radiates  the  light 
of  the  sun  which  lias  set  behind  the  western 
bills  ?  We  have  lingered  on  the  threshold  of 
his  obscure  iNrth-plac6,among  the  busy  trades- 
men of  a  Dutch  sea-port ;  we  have  watched 
the  rapid  flow  of  the  Rhine  from  the  over- 
looking platform  of  the  cathedral  where  hk 
remains  await  the  trump  of  God;  we  have 
spent  hours  of  sober  luxury,  days  of  earnest 
thought,  beneath  the  shadows  of  his  many- 
sided  genius ;  and,  while  we  rejoice  that  his 
Romanism  was  frittered  so  much  away  by  the 
Christian  philosophy  of  which  he  was  the 
great  master,  we  shake  the  head  in  wondor 
and  vexation,  saying  to  ourselves, — '^After 
all,  Erasmus,  we  know  thee  not :  thou  art  to 
us  a  mere  phantom,  crossmg  the  great  Eu- 
ropean stage,  of  which  the  coarse  and  idipe- 
tttous,  but  manly  and  transparent  Luther  wte 
the  hero." — ^There  have  been  men  in  Ger^ 
many,  in  France,  in  England,  of  whom  Eras- 
mus was  the  type.  It  may  be  that  all  times 
have  need  of  them,  and  all  places.  But  as 
with  Erasmus,  so  with  the  rest,  the  moment 
arrives  when  they  must  give  way  to  the 
energetic  and  the  pushing,  who,  not  content 
with  ridiculing  the  things  that  ought  not  to 
be,  will  lift  up  a  stroBg  arm  and  smite  them 
to  the  dust. 


From 'The   Leisure   Hour. 


THE  INSECTS  OF  COMMERCE. 


That  nature  has  no  superfluous  products, 
either  organic  or  inorganic,  might  be  inferred 
from  the  wisdom  of  its  Author,  as  well  as 
from  the  multitudinous  examples  of  adapta^ 
tion  to  important  purposes  with  which  we  are 
familiar.  The  utility  of  certain*  objects  may 
not  be  apparent  to  us,  after  all  our  prying ; 
yet  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  devoid  of 
the  property,  but  only  that  we  are  hood- 
winked. Men  have  been  slow  to  learn  the 
value  of  many  of  nature's  choicest  gifts. 
Some  of  those  that  are  now 'most  highly 
prized,  were  in  former  afles  contemplated 
with  indifference,  as  incapable  of  service;  and, 
though  wiser  than  our  ancestors,  we  may  still 
be  laboring  largely  under  similar  ignorance, 
with  reference  to  a  thousand  living  or  lifeless 
forms  around  us.-     The  deadly  poisons  of 


many  vegetable  substances  are  elaborated 
into  whcSesome  medicines  by  the  skilful 
physician.  InsectivotxHis  tribes,  sporting  by 
millions  in  the  sunbeam,  to  the  annoyance 
of  the  traveller,  with  multitudes  of  minute 
medu9€B  in  the  ocean,  are  the  food  of  superior 
forms  of  existence  of  high  importance  to  so- 
ciety ;  while  microscopic  oi^ganisms,  the  out- 
casts apparently  of  the  animal  kingd<Nn, 
convey  instructive  lessons  to  the  anatomist 
of  the  wisdom  and  power  of  the  Divine  Arti- 
ficer, by  the  variety  and  oomplezity  of  ihebr 
structure.  The  common  earth-worm,  once 
accounted  a  despicable  link  in  the  chain  of 
animal  life,  and  trodden  under-foot  without 
concern,  has  now  a  recogniaed  useful  office, 
loosening  the  earth  by  its  perforatioms,  ren- 
dering it  pervious  to  rain  imd  the  fibres  of 
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plants,  while  unconseionsly  manufacturing  the 
finest  earth  for  gram  and  grass.  But  there 
are  forms  of  life,  insignificant  as  to  the  out- 
ward appearance,  which  are  not  only  indi- 
rectly serviceable  to  mankind,  but  of  great 
direct  commercial  value^  either  in  themselves 
or  in  their  products,  to  some  of  which  we  may 
refer  with  interest,  as  illustrating  the  bounty 
of  Providence,  and  the  frequent  connection  of 
the  beneficial  with  the  lowly^in  the  scheme  of 
creation. 

The  honey  which  the  bee  elaborates  from 
the  nectar  of  flowers,  is  in  many  countries  an 
important  article  of  food,  and  the  base  of  a 
yinoui  beverage,  though  its  vahie  has  much 
abated  to  ourselves  since  the  discovery  of 
sugar.  The  wax  which  the  insect  occasion- 
ally secretes,  is  also  in  extensive  demand 
among  the  civilized  nations  for  various  do- 
mestic purposes,  polishing  furniture,  and 
lighting  up  the  saloons  of  the  great. 

Though  bee  culture  is  with  us  a  branch  of 
rural  economy,  the  home  supply  of  the  pro- 
duce is  far  below  the  dentand ;  and  we  pay 
annually  not  less  than  100,000/.  for  foreign 
honey,  while  at  least  10,000  cwts.  of  wax  are 
imported.  At  Narbonne,^  the  chief  trade  is 
in  honey,  which  is  said  to  be  the  finest  in 
France,  remarkable  for  its  whiteness  and 
highly  aromatic  flavor.  This  peculiar  excel- 
lence is  owing  to  the  number  of  fragrant 
plants  in  the  ne^hborhood,  and  the  vatiety 
in  the  nourishment  of  the  bees  secured  by  the 
system  of  management.  From  the  gardens 
of  the  city,  the  hives  are  regularly  carried  to 
the  surrounding  meadows,  and  afterwards 
conveyed  thirty  or  forty  miles  distant,  as  far 
as  the  Low  Pyrenees.  By  this  arrangement, 
the  cultivated  vegetation,  with  that  of  the 
meadows  and  the  mountains,  is  put  into  requi- 
sition to  produce  the  honey  of  N^irbonne. 
The  tending  of  bees  is  perhaps  the  oldest  of 
all  industrial  occupations,  after  tilling  the  soil 
and  keeping  flocks  and  herds.  It  is  also  one 
of  the  roost  stable  as  to  its  locality.  Milton 
speaks  of  the 

"  Flowery  hill,  Hymettus,  with  the  bound 
Of  bees'  industrious  murmur." 

Hymettus,  memorable  from  its  connection 
with  the  name  of  Plato,  extends  to  the  east 
and  south  of  Athens.  From  the  summit,  the 
ancient  city  was  seen  in  its  glory,  near  the 
base,  while  beyond  it,  westward,  lay  the  gulf 
of  Salamis,  the  scene  of  the  naval  triumph 
of  the  Greeks  over  Xerxes.  At  that  Ume, 
the  hill  was  a  *'  flowery"  (me,  and  swarmed 
with  bees,  from  whose  hives  t^e  best  of  the 


Attic  honey  was  obtained.  Tb2  hill  is  now 
where  it  was  and  as  it  was  when  Themisto- 
cJes  fought  the  Persian — scovered  with  wild 
thyme,  giving  employment  to  those  humble 
laborers  who,  in  uninterrupted  succession, 
have  occupied  the  spot,  from  the  roost  pros- 
perous days  of  Athens  to  the  present  hour. 
They  are  kept  in  hives  of  willow  or  osier, 
plastered  with  clay  or  loam  within  and  with- 
out. For  upwards  of  two  thousand  years  the 
Hymettian  bees  have  been  on  record,  surviv- 
ing the  revolutions  which  have  changed  the 
features  and  uprooted  the  population  of  At- 
tica :  according  to  the  poetical  saying — 

*•  Their  race  remains  immortal;  ever  stands 
Their  house  unmoved,  and  sires  of  sires  are  born." 

Next  to  these  pleasant  caterers  for  the 
healthy,  mention  may  be  made  of  a  cl  iss,  of 
special  benefit  to  the  invalid,  though,  like 
most  other  remedies  of  the  physician,  the 
practical  application  is  sufiBciently  disagree- 
able. In  former  times,  odd  ideas  prevailed  re- 
specting the  medicinal  value  of  insects,  which, 
if  true,  would  certainly  diminish  expenditure 
with  the  apothecary ;  for  lady-birds  have 
been  recommended  in  cases  of  measles,  ear- 
wigs in  nervous  affections,  cockchafers  for  the 
bites  of  mad  dogs,  ticks  for  erysipelas,  and 
woodlice  as  aperients.  But,  passing  by  such 
vagaries,  the  Spanish  fly,  or  blister-beetle, 
eaniharis  vesicatoria,  is  an  insect  of  commerce 
indispensable  in  materia  medica.  It  is  fjund 
sometimes  in  England,  but  this  is  a  rare  occur- 
rence, though  it  appeared  in  great  numbers 
in  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in 
the  summer  of  1837,  frequenting  ash  trees, 
on  the  leaves  of  which  it  feeds.  It  is  more 
common  in  France,  abundant  in  Spain  and 
Italy,  though,  notwithstanding  the  n^me,  the 
greatest  quantity  is  obtained  from  Astrachan, 
in  Russia.  The  Russian  insects  are  considered 
superior  to  those  from  other  quaiters.  When 
alive,  they  exhale  a  pungent  volatile  princi- 
ple. Persons  employed  in  collecting  them 
have  the  face  and  hands  protected  by  cover- 
ings from  contact.  This  is  usually  done 
morning  and  evening,  when  the  insects  are 
somewhat  torpid,  by  shaking  or  beating  the 
boughs  of  the  trees  they  infest  with  poles, 
and  receiving  them  on  linen  cloths  spread  upon 
the  ground.  They  are  then  killed  by  exposure 
to  the  vapor  of  hot  vinegar,  dried  in  ovens, 
or  on  hurdkB  in  the  sun,  and  packed  for  the 
market  in  "casks  and  small  chests.  Fifty  of 
the  dried  carcasses  scarcely  weigh  a  drachm. 
The  eantharis  is  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  length,  of  a  light  shining  green  color, 
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with  bluish-black  legs  and  antennae.     When 
touched,  the  insect  feigns  death. 

After  the  luxurious  and  healing  insects,  we 
come  to  a  much  more  tiny  and  numerous 
class,  to  which  the  name  of  dyers  may  be  ap- 
plied. Cochineal,  used  to  produce  our  bnl- 
fiant  scarlet,  crimson,  and  carmine  dyes,  is 
the  dried  carcass  of  an  insect,  cocctis  cacti, 
found  in  Mexico,  Geor^a,  South  Carolina,  and 
some  of  the  West  India  islands,  where  it  lives 
and  propagates  upon  the  cacttis  cockinillifera. 
The  plant  produces  a  fruit  which  is  also  of  a 
purple  color,  and  is  supposed  to  contain  the 
coloring  matter.  The  insect  is  of  small  size, 
seldom  exceeding  that  of  a  grain  of  barley, 
and  was  generally  considered  a  vegetable 
substance  ifor  some  time  after  it  began  to  be 
imported  into  Europe.  It  is  on  record,  thai 
a  ship  being  wrecked  in  Caermarthen  Bay,  of 
which  cochineal  formed  part  of  the  cargo,  the 
article  was  turned  out  into  the  sea  as  damaged 
grain,  and  the  bags  alone  preserved.  In 
Mexico,  the  principal  seat  of  production, 
where  the  insect  is  reared  with  care,  there 
are  two  varieties  :  the  best,  or  domesticated, 
called  grana  Jina,  or  fine  grain ;  and  the  wild, 
named  grana  sylvestra,  Tlie  former  is  nearly 
twice  as  large  as  the  latter,  probably  because 
the  size  has  been  improved  by  the  favorable 
effects  of  human  culture.  The  insects  are 
detached  from  the  plants  on  which  they  feed 
by  blunt  knives,  and  killed  bv  being  dipped 
in  boiling  water,  then  dried  in  the  sun,  and 
placed  in  b»gs  for  exportation.  In  1851,  our 
imports  included  22,451  cwts.  of  cochineal, 
somewhat  more  than  half  of  which  quantity 
was  retained  for  home  consumption.  As 
each  pound  is  supposed  to  contain  70,000  in- 
sects, the  enormous  annual  sacrifice  of  insect 
life  to  supply  the  markets  of  the  world  may 
be  readily  imagined.  During  the  last  great 
war,  partly  on  account  of  the  obstacles  which 
it  placed  in  the  way  of  importation,  cochineal 
realized  a  high  price,  sometimes  as  much  as 
iOs,  per  lb. ;  and  a  vessel  with  a  cargo  of  it 
was  little  inferior  in  value  to  one  laden  with 
specie,  in  the  estimation  of  our  seamen.  But 
upon  the  conclusion  of  peace,  the  price  regu- 
larly declined  till  it  sunk  to  one-tenth  of  the 
sum  named,  about  which  it  at  present  re- 
mains. The  insect  has  been  introduced  into 
Spain,  Malta,  Algeria,  Java,  and  India,  but  the 
valuable  article  of  commerce  is  still  the  pro- 
duce of  Mexico. 

Kermes-grains,  another  dye-ttoff,  consist 
likewise  of  the  dried  bodies  of  an  insect  be- 
longing to  the  old  world,  coeeut  ilicis,  of 
kindred  species  to  the  true  Mexican  cochi- 
neal.    It  18  found  upon  a  small  kind  of  oak 


which  grows  abundantly  in  the  south  of 
Europe.  The  tree  clothes  the  declivities  of 
the  Sierra  Morena  in  Sp'tin ;  and  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Murcia  have  no 
other  mode  of  obtaining  a  livelihood  than  by 
gathering  its  animal  tenants.  There  are 
several  other  species,  one  of  which  is  called 
the  scarlet  gram  of  Poland,  coccus  polonicys, 
being  found  on  the  roots  of  a  perennial  plant, 
growing  in  sandy  soil  of  that  country  and 
other  districts.  The  word  kermes  is  of  Per- 
sian or  Arabic  origin,  and  signifies  a  '*  little 
worm.*'  In  the  middle  ages,  the  material 
was  therefore  called  venmculus  in  Latin,  and 
vermilion'  in  French,  which  latter  term  haa 
curiously  enough  been  transferred  to  the  red 
sulphuret  of  mercury.  Before  the  discovery 
of  the  western  world,  it  was  the  most  es- 
teemed substance  for  dyeing  scarlet,  and  had 
been  used  for  that  purpose  by  the  Romans 
and  other  ancient  nations  from  an  early  period. 
But  notwithstanding  their  acquaintance  with 
it,  the  real  nature  of  the  product  was  un- 
known)  being  supposed  to  be  a  vegetable 
grain,  fruit,  or  excrescence,  and  not  finally 
established  to  be  an  insect — assuming  the 
aspect  of  a  berry  as  it  did  in  the  process  of 
drying — till  a  recent  date.  Through  several 
centuries,  in  Germany,  the  rural  serfe  were 
bound  to  deliver  annually  to  the  convents  a 
certain  quantity  among  the  products  of  hus- 
bandry. It  was  collected  from  the  trees 
upon  St.  John's  Day,  with  special  ceremony, 
and  was  called  Jokannisblut,  "St.  John's 
blood,"  in  allusion  to  the  day  and  the  color. 
Many  a  proud  cardinal  has  been  indebted  to 
the  diminutive  creature  for  the  red  hue  of, his 
hat  and  stockings.  Cloths  dyed  with  the 
substance  are  of  a  deep  scarlet,  and  though 
not  60  brilliant  as  those  dyed  with  cochineal, 
ihey  retain  their  color  better.  Old  tapestries 
at  Brussels,  and  other  places  on  the  conti- 
nent, exhibit  it  in  unaltered  strength  after 
the  lapse  of  centuries.  Though  its  use  has 
been  almost  entirely  superseded  in  Europe 
by  the  cheapening  and  greater  Justre  of 
cochineal,  it  is  still  employed  for  dyeing  the 
scarlet  caps  worn  by  natives  in  the  Levant. 

Lac-dye,  improperly  denominated  a  gum,  is 
obtained  from  a  substance  produced  by  an 
insect,  chermes  lacca,  on  certain  trees  growing 
in  Bengal,  Assam,  Siam,  and  Pegu;  the  two  lat 
ter  countries  yielding  it  of  the  finest  quality. 
The  insect  deposits  its  egg  on  the^  leaves  or 
branches,  and  then  covers  it  with  a  quantity 
of  this  peculiar  material,  designed  evidently 
for  the  purposes  of  protection  and  food  for 
the  young.  The  substance  is  formed  into 
cells  finished  with  as  much  care  and  art  as  a 
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lioDeycomb,  but  differently  arranged.  It 
tapplies  a  fine  red  dye,  and  also  resinous 
matter,  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  sealing-wax,  hats/and  as  a  varnish.  In 
1850,  the  importation  into  the  United  King- 
dom amounted  to  18,124  cwts.  The  price 
varies,  accordmg  to  the  quality,  from  3d,  to 
28.  6d,  per  lb.  Lac  in  its  natural  state,  en- 
crusting leaves  and  twigs,  is  called  stiok-lac, 
and  is  collected  twice  a  year  by  simply 
breaking  off  the  vegetation,  and '  taking  it  to 
market.  If  this  is  not  done  before  the  in- 
sects have  left  their  cells,  the  value  of  the 
material  as  a  dye  is  deteriorated,  though 
supposed  to  be  improved  as  a  varnish.  Lac- 
dye  is  the  coloring  matter  extracted  from 
stick-lac,  and  is  .usually  formed  into  small 
cakes,  like  indigo,  exhibiting  a  hue  approach- 
ing to  carmine. 

A  substance  of  vegetable  basis,  but  insect 
production,  is  of  a  greater  interest,  as  not 
only  supplying  a  dye,  but  a  medicine,  while 
contributing  to  the  higher  object  of  enabling 
mankind  to  interchange  theu*  thoughts,  be 
their  distance  from  each  other  ever  so  great.- 
We  allude  to  gall-nuts — morbid  excrescences, 
like  the  oak-apple,  produced  by  the  gall  fly, 
a  species  of  cynips.  The  insect,  one  of  the 
winged  class,  is  armed  with  a  needle  in  a 
sheath,  which  has  mast  surprising  powers  of 
extension,  amounting  to  double  the  length 
of  the  animal  itself.  With  this  weapon  it 
forms  a  nest  for  its  offspring  by  puncturing 
the  young  shoots  of  a  diminulive  species  of 
oak,  common  in  the  Levantine  countries.  An 
egg  is  then  inserted  in  the  wound,  along  with 
an  irritating  fluid,  the  action  of  which  upon 
the  plant  occasions  the  excrescence,  or  gall- 
nut,  resembling  a  tumor  on  an  animal  b^dy. 
In  the  same  manner,  having  passed  through 
the  larva  state,  the  young  pierce  their  way 
out  of  the  vegetable  matter  which  has  been 
their  protection.  Galls  are  of  globular 
shape,  varying  in  magnitude  from  the  size  of 
a  pea  to  that  of  a  boy*s  marble.  They  may 
be  either  simple,  containing  only  one  inhab- 
itant, or  compound,  supporting  a  number  of 
individuals,  and  are  distinguished  in  com- 
merce by  their  color.  White  galls,  the  least 
valuable,  are  those  which  have  not  been  ga- 
thered till  after  the  insects  have  effected 
their  escape.  Green  and  blue  galls  contain 
the  insects,  and  are  heavier  than  the  former. 
The  best  are  imported  from  Aleppo,  and  are 
chiefly  brought  there  from  Mosul  on  the 
Hgris,  being  gathered  in  the  neighboring 
country.  As  the  most  powerful  of  all  the 
vegetable  astringents,  they  are  often  used 
with  effect  in  medicine,  and  are  also  employed 


in  the  preparation  of  black  dyes  and  the 
manufacture  of  writing  -  ink.  No  substitute 
equal  to  them  as  a  constituent  of  ink  has  yet 
been  discovered.  Thus  commerce,  friendship, 
and  literature  are  alike  indebted  to  the  in- 
stmctive  labors  of  a  humble  fly  for  the  means 
of  conducting  mercantile  transactions,  reci- 
procating affection,  and  registering  thought 
for  the  instruction  and  delight  of  mankind. 

But  of  all  the  insects  of  commerce,  by  far 
the  most  important  are 

The  spinning-worms, 
That  in  their  erreen  shops  weave  the  smooth- 
haired  silk, 

which  have  produced  by  their  labors,  and  are 
still  producing,  the  most  astonishing  effects 
upon  the  habits  and  employments  of  millions 
of  human  beings.  To  estimate  aright  the 
value  of  the  silk- worm  moth,phalcBna  mari^^e 
must  not  look  at  the  ultimate  piroduct,  worn 
at  the  courts  of  princes  and  in  the  drawing- 
rooms  of  the  luxurious,  but  to  the  rawjnate- 
rial,  as  the  staple  article  of  cultivation  with 
hundreds  of  thousands,  among  whom  the 
prospect  of  a  deficient  crop  causes  as  much 
alarm  as  a  scanty  harvest  of  grain.  It  after- 
wards gives  subsistence  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands more  in  its  final  manufacture  into  the 
garbs  of  fashion.  The  insect,  whose  brief 
existence  b  a  succession  of  changes  as  sur- 
prising as  the  events  of  a  fairy  tale,  is  at  first 
a  minute  round  body,  or  egg,  *'  la  graine**  of 
the  French,  the  size  of  a  small  pin-head.  On 
being  hatched,  it  emerges  as  a  caterpillar, 
feeds  eagerly  on  the  leaves  of  the  mulberry 
tree,  increases  rapidly  in  size,  and  remains  in 
the  larva  state  about  six  weeks,  changing  its 
skin  four  times  during  that  period.  Before 
each  of  these  changes,  called  *'  ages*'  by  the 
coDtinental  peasant,  the  worms  cease  to  eat ; 
but  after  having  gone  through  it,  they  feed 
with  a  more  voracious  appetite  than  ever. 
The  consumption  of  leaves  increases  with 
each  age.  The  same  number  that  will  re- 
quire but  seven  pounds  weight  of  leaves  in 
the  first  age,  will  devour  from  two  to  three 
hundred  pounds  in  the  last.  This  b  the 
'*  grande  freze**  of  the  French,  preceding 
periods  of  appetite  being  styled  ^*petite$ 
frezes.**  The  noise  of  the  eating  at  this  time 
in  a  silk  worm  country  resembles  that  occa- 
sioned by  a  smart  shower  of  rain.  When 
fuU-growa,  a  convenient  place  is  chosen,  and 
the  insect  begins  to  envelop  itself  in  an  oval 
case  or  ball  of  silken  fibres,  called  a  cocoon, 
about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg.  It  is  now 
a  chrysaUs,  remaining  so  about  twenty  daya, 
at  the  end  of  which,  it  gnaws  its  way  through 
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tlie  ball,  and  comes  out  a  winged  moth.     In 
a  few  days,  the  female  deposits  her  eggs, 

I  from  three  to  five  hundred  in  number,  and 
both  insects  speedily  terminate  their  exist- 
ence, the  eggs  in  their  turn  becoming  larvae, 

\  and  going  through  the  same  strange  cycle 
of  transformations.  But  where  the  silk  is 
the  object  in  view,  and  not  the  breeding  of 
the  moth,  it  is  not  allowed  to  reach  this  final 
stage,  as  the  fibre  would  be  cut  into  small 
pieces  by  the  opening  at  which  escape  is 
made.  The  chrysalis  is  therefore  destroyed, 
when  the  cocoon  is  finished,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  heat»  and  the  fibre  is  unwound. 

The  material  produced  by  this  insect  ar- 
tisan was  at  one  time  valued  in  Rome  at  its 
weight  in  gold;  and  the  Emperor  Aurelian  is 
said  to  have  refused  his  consort  a  silken  robe 
OQ  account  of  its  costliness.  At  that  very 
period  the  peasantry  of  China  were  clothed 
with  it ;  and  both  there  and  in  India  it  has 
been  a  prime  object  of  production  and  manu- 
facture from  remote  antiquity.  About  the 
year  a.  d.  550,  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  the 
eggs  of  the  insect  were  first  brought  to  Con- 
stantinople by  two  monks.  They  were 
hatched  and  fed;  they  lived  and  propagated; 
mulberry  trees  were  planted  for  their  nourish- 
ment; and  a  new  branch  of  industry  was 
established  in  Europe.  The  production  of 
raw  silk  passed  from  thence  through  Sicily 
and  Italy  into  France,  where  it  was  intro- 
duced towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  has  since  become  one  of  the 
chief  sources  of  industry  and  support  lo  the 
inhabitants  of  the  southern  districts.  Down 
to  the  year  1802,  there  existed  at  the  small 
village  of  Alban,  a  few  miles  from  the 
Rhone,  the  first  white  mulberry  planted  in 
the  country.  It  was  brought  from  Naples 
by  one  of  the  soldiers  who  accompanied 
Charles  VIII.  in  his  Italian  campaig&  in 
1494.  Raw  silk  is  annually  consumed  in  the 
manufactories  of  Lyons  to  the  amount  of  one 
million  of  kilogrammes,  equal  to  2,206,715 
English  pounds.  Four  thousand  millions  of 
cocoons  are  required  for  this  produce,  making 
the  number  of  caterpillars  reared,  allowing 
for  those  that  die,  or  are  kept  for  eggs,  and 
for  bad  cocoons,  4,292,400,000.  As  the 
length  of  the  silk  of  one  cocoon  averages  five 
hundred  metres,  or  1526  English  feet,  the 


length  of  the  total  quantity  mraually  spun  at 
Lyons  is  6,500,000,000,000,  or  six  and  a  half 
biUions  of  English  feet,  eaual  to  14  times  Iha 
mean  ra«fius  of  the  eartlrs  orbit,  5944  times 
the  radius  of  the  moon's  orbH,  52,505  times 
the  equatorial  circumference  of  the  earth, 
and  200,000  times  the  circumference  of  the 
moon ! 

It  is  recorded  of  our  James  I.,  that  while 
King  of  Scotland  his  wardrobe  could  not 
supply  him  with  a  single  pair  of  silk  stock- 
ings.    He  sent  therefore  to  beg  the  loan  of  a 
pair  from  the  Earl  of  Mar,  in  order  to  appear 
in  due  state  before  the  English  ambassador, 
assigning  as  a  reason,  "  Ye  would  not,  sure^ 
that  your  king  should  appear  as  a  scrub 
before  strangers."     On  coming  to  the  throne 
of  England,   he   imported  silk -worms  and 
planted  mulberry  trees,  in  order  to  have  silk 
of  home  growth  as  well  as  domestic  manu- 
facture; but  the  effort  was  abandoned.  Trials 
have  since  been  repeatedly  made ;  and  very 
successful  ones  were  reported  to  the  British 
Association  in  1 847,  made  by  Mrs.  Whitby, 
of  Newlands,  near  Lymington,  in  Hampshire, 
on  her  own  estate.     There  can  be  no  doubt 
respecting  the  perfect  practicability  of  the 
object ;  but  it  remains  to  be  proved  that  silk 
can  be  produced  at  home  at  a  cost  admitting 
of  competition  in  the  market  with  foreign 
produce.     The  culture  seems  better  adapted 
to  warmer  skies  and  a  less  vigorous  pops 
lation.     The  qi]^ntity  of  this  material  annu- 
ally brought  to  our  shores  amounts  to  between 
four  and  &ye  millions  of  pounds  weight ;  and 
the  annual  value  of  our  silk  manufactures 
cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  ten  millions 
sterling.     To  sa))ply  the  raw  product,  and 
feed  thousands  of  our  countrymen  by  the 
uses  made  of  it,  the  labors  of  myriads  upon 
myriads  of  insects  are  required.     At   least 
14,000,000,000  of  animated  creatures  annu- 
ally live  and  die  to  furnish  the  amount  which 
we  consume;  and  when  the  demands    of 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America  are  con- 
sidered, the  imagination  is  bewildered  by  the 
contemplation  of  the  prodigious  multitudes 
which  every  year  spin  their  slender  threads 
to  deck  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe.     Enu- 
meration is  here  as  formidable  a  process  as 
that  of  counting  the  leaves  of  the  forest,  or 
the  blades  of  grass  in  the  greensward. 
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From   FraieT't   llagaxiae. 


THE  OARRISONS  OF  THE  CRIMEA. 


Thkas  is  a  lively  aoeodote  told  by  that 
pleasing  twaddler,  Procopius,  which,  though 
related  of  the  age  of  Justinian,  embodies, 
with  prophetic  inspiration,  an  event  we  are 
all  anxiously  awaiting.  His  Imperial  Majesty 
bad  prepu*ed  a  palace  and  gardens  not  far 
from  the  Bosphorus,  and  specially  destined 
for  the  summer  residence  of  the  chaste  The- 
odora. But  the  nymphs  of  those  delightful 
groves — so  it  ia  complained  by  the  historian 
— were  often  alarmed  by  the  misconduct  of 
Qoe  Porphyrio,  a  whale  ten  cubits  broad  and 
thirty  long.  This  mammal,  after  passing  a 
quarter  of  a  century  in  pompous  manoeuvres 
— which  doubtless  called  forth  the  loudest 
demonstration  of  applause  from  the  Party 
of  Order  at  Byzantium — ended  a  noisy  ca- 
reer by  stranding  his  unwieldly  carcass  in 
the  shallows  of  the  river  Sangaris. 

If  we  substitute  the  Emperor  Nicholas  or 
the  fortress  of  Sevastopol  for  the  whale 
Porphyrio,  the  anecdote  of  Procopius  becomes 
a  normal  myth,  suggestive  of  the  nuisance 
which  has  for  the  last  five-and-twenty  years 
infested  the  waters  of  Constantinople.  And 
we  trust  and  believe  that  the  Allies  are  about 
to  scour  the  hills  of  the  Crimea  in  such 
effectual  fashion  that  the  Osmanli  will  hence- 
forth be  able  to  smoke  his  pipe  in  peace  on 
t^  slopes  of  Haider  Pasha,  and  treat  the 
distant  flourishes  of  <' the  Moscow"  (may 
his  father's  grave  be  utterly  defiled  !)  and  the 
forgotten  gambols  of  whale  Porphyrio,  with 
the  like  measure  of  sublime  contempt. 

We  have  already  described  the  Russian 
Black  Sea  fleet,  and  placed  our  readers  in 
possession  of  the  names  of  the  ships  of  which 
It  is  composed,  together  with  all  necessary 
details  of  organization,  maUriel,  &c.  To 
those  accounts  we  now  propose  to  add  an 
authentic  statement  of  the  military  forces 
now  in  the  Crimea,  and  a  short  discussion  of 
the  probable  issue  of  an  attack  on  Sevastopol. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  dis- 
turbances— that  is  to  say,  about  the  date  of 
Prince  Menzikof's  expedition  to  the  Golden 
Horn — the  13th  Division  of  Infantry  was 
concentrated  at  Sevastopol  With  these 
troops,  the  Prince  wished  to  execute  a  coup 


de  main  against  Constantinople,  by  transport- 
ing them  in  the  fleet  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Bosphorus,  landing  a  sufficient  number  of 
men  to  take  the  forts  in  rear,  and  then  mak- 
ing a  combined  movementr  by  sea  and  land 
on  the  capital.  The  presence  of  twelve  or 
thirteen  Russian  sail  of  the  line  off  the  Se- 
raglio point,  and  of  twelve  thousand  Russian 
troops  outside  the  gates,  would,  it  was  stated 
by  that  wise  diplomat,  strike  terror  into  the 
crumbling  Ottomans,  and  insure  the  speedy 
signature  of  endless  ultimata,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, the  capture  or  destruction  of  the  city. 
It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  the  Emperor 
did  not  consent  to  entertain  this  proposal; 
for  it  needs  no  great  wisdom  to  see  what 
would  have  been  the  inevitable  result  of  so 
wild  an  attempt. 

We  are,  however,  half  inclined  to  believe 
that  Prince  Menzikof,  whose  satirical  and 
farcical  idiosyncrasy  is  so  deservedly  famous, 
in  submitting  such  a  hopeful  scheme  to  the 
notice  of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  was  only 
indulging  in  a  practical  sarcasm  on  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  knowledge  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas ;  for  the  elaborate  acquaintance  with 
these  subjects  displayed  by  that  noble  sove- 
reign occasionally  makes  him  the  object  of 
much  petty  jealousy  on  the  part  of  soldiers 
and  sailors. 

The  13th  Division  of  Infantry  eventually 
received  orders  to  proceed  to  the  coast  of 
Mingrelia,  whither  it  was  conveyed  by  the 
fleet  from  Sevastopol.  This  operation  was 
effected  in  the  month  of  September;  and 
while  the  combined  squadrons  lay  in  Besica 
Bay,  twelve  Russian  sail  of .  the  line,  two 
frigates,  two  corvettes,  seven  steamers,  and 
eleven  transports,  were  landing  at  Anakria 
the  troops  whose  presence  saved  Tiflis,  which 
must,  without  their  arrival,  have  inevitably 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 

The  13th  Division  was  replaced  by  the  1st 
Brigade  of  the  14th  Division,  which  had  been 
previously  stationed  at  Odessa,  and  was  now 
brought  over  to  Sevastopol  by  the  line-of- 
battle-ships  Selaphael  and  Uri^i,  and  the  fri- 
gates Fhra  and  Ktdtvcha.  In  the  month  of 
September,  then,  the  force  of  infantry  in  the 
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Crimea  was  limited  to  two  regiments — those 
of  Volhynia  and  Minsk. 

In  tlie  beginning  of  the  present  year,  the 
lYth  Division  of  Infantry  (6th  Corps) 
marched  from  Moscow  to  the  Crimea,  and 
arrived  at  their  destination  in  the  month  of 
March  or  April.  Two  regiments  of  cavalry, 
of  the  Light  Division  of  the  6  th  Corps,  also 
arrived  about  the  same  period.  Of  the  artil- 
lery force  which  accompanied  these  troops, 
we  have  no  positive  accounts ;  it  may,  how- 
ever, be  reasonably  assumed  that  the  normal 
proportion  of  one  field  battery  to  each  in- 
fantry regiment  was  not  departed  from. 

Beyond  these,  no  other  military  forces  have 
been  detached  from  the  active  army,  and  the 
remaining  divisions  and  brigades  of  the  nine 
corps  of  which  this  is  composed  are  so  far 
from  the  new  theatre  of  war,  that  they  can- 
not be  immediately  available  for  operations  in 
the  Crimea.  It  must,  however,  be  observed 
that  the  reserves  of  the  4th  and  5th  Corps 
d'Arm6e  are  stationed  in  the  governments  of 
Bessarabia,  Kherson,  and  Taurida,  and  that 
two  infantry  brigades  of  these  reserves— equal 
to  sixteen  battalions — are  concentrated  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Sevastopol. 

We  further  assume  that  the  two  batta- 
lions of  Inward  Guard  belonging  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Taurida  have  been  mobilized ; 
though  this  assumption  is  purely  hypotheti- 
cal, and  made  to  avoid  the  risk  of  under- 
rating the  enemy's  strength.  To  the  above 
troops  must  be  added  seven  artillery  compa- 
nies, which  form  the  permanent  garrison  of 
Sevastopol,  and  certain  battalions  of  regular 
Cossack  infantry,  removed  this  spring,  under 
the  protection  of  the  British  and  French 
fleets,  from  forts  on  the  Black  Sea. 

We  shall  not  pretend  to  know  ihe  precise 
ocation  of  the  forces  here  specified.  We 
can  only  say  that  they  form  the  corps  with 
whic'"  the  Allies  will  have  to  deal — whether 
in  t.  field  or  behind  the  walls  of  Sevasto- 
pol. But  it  may  be  surmised  that  places 
like  i  ertch,  Theodosia,  Perecop,  &c.,  have 
not  b  en  entirely  neglected,  and  whatever 
ffurrisons  they  possess  must  be  furnished 
rmm  the  force  now  described. 

We  have  not  included  the  Cossack  cavalry, 
of  which  there  are  four  regiments  (with  one 
or  two  light  batteries)  belonging  to  the 
Crimea.  Nor  have  we  thought  it  necessary 
to  add  the  sailors,  dockyard  workmen,  con- 
victs, <!^c.,  though  it  is  possible  that  they  may 
be  forced  to  assist  in  manning  batteries,  &o., 
at  Sevastopol.  The  number  of  sea-soldiers 
and  others  may  be,  in  round  numbers,  about 
20,000. 


As  our  account  differs  materially  from  the 
galvanic  and  confidential  statements  at  pre- 
sent circulating  in  "  well-informed  quarters," 
it  may  be  proper  that  we  should  state  the 
limitations  under  which  we  vouch  for  its  cor- 
rectness— ^limitations  which  arise  from  the 
fact  of  a  certain  time  necessarily  elapsing 
between  the  events  and  our  publication.  It 
is  possible  that  part  of  the  garrison  of 
Odessa  and  part  of  the  remaioder  of  the 
reserves  of  tl^e  4th  and  5th  Corps  have  been 
quite  recently  despatched  to  the  Crimea. 
But  this  is  highly  improbable.  The  garrison 
of  Odessa  (in  spite  of  the  very  natural  the- 
ory of  the  admirals)  has  never  exceeded 
18,000  or  20,000  men  of  all  arms.  Now 
considering  that  an  immense  French  and 
English  force,  well  provided  with  transports, 
was  encamped  within  twenty-four  hours' 
steam  of  that  city,  it  is  not  to  be  credited 
that  60  important  a  garrison,  already  inade- 
quate to  repel  a  serious  attack,  was  moved, 
en  masse,  before  the  arrival  of  fresh  troops 
to  supply  its  place.  Up  to  the  date  of  the 
commencement  of  the  evacuation  of  the 
Principalities  there  were  no  reserves  availar 
ble  for  such  a  purpose,  and  so  far  from  the 
Russian  armies  on  the  Danube,  Sereth,  and 
Dniester,  being  in  a  position  to  detach  rein- 
forcements to  the  south,  one  or  more  regi- 
ments were  actually  ordred  from  Odessa,  after 
the  '^  bombardment,"  to  march  to  the  north 
of  Moldavia.  As  for  Prince  GorchakoTs 
main  army,  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  any 
large  portion  of  it  can  cross  the  intervening 
steppes  in  time  to  commence  operations  be- 
fore the  month  of  November,  when  campaign* 
ing  in  those  regions  is  out  of  the  question. 

Nor  would  the  matter  stand  otherwise, 
even  if  Sevastopol  were  not  six  weeks'  or 
two  months'  march  from  the  Pruth,  since 
the  enemy's  joommander-in-chief  has,  in- 
cluding the  forces  lately  posted  on  the  Sereth, 
but  150,000  effectives  at  his  disposal.  With 
these  troops,  half  of  which  are  in  a  state  of 
complete  disorganization,  he  must  observe 
the  lower  Danube,  so  as  to  prevent  Omar 
Pasha  passing  from  the  Dobrutcha  into  Bes- 
sarabia, capturing  Ismail  and  Odessa,  and 
carrying  the  war  into  the  south  of  Russia,^- 
to  say  nothing  of  200,000  Austrians,  whose 
attitude  is  at  least  threatening.  We  main- 
tain, therefore,  that  if  the  Russian  force  in 
the  Crimea  be  in  excess  of  the  figures  above 
given,  it  is  so  to  an  extent  of  not  more  than 
6000  or  6000  men,  though  we  believe  our 
statement,  as  it  stands,  to  be  in  no  need  of 
correction.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  observ- 
ing that  the  reports  of  '*  fresh  corps"  arriv- 
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ing  at  Sevastopol,  **  from  the  interior  of  the 
empiri^/'  are  mere  fabricatioDS,  and  that  these 
"  fresh  corps"  do  not  so  arrive,  chiefly  be- 
cause they  do  not  exist.  And  as  a  sample 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  information  above 
obtained  by  the  public  press  respecting  the 
Russian  armies,  we  may  quote  the  opinion  of 
a  leader  in  the  Times,  which  informed  the 
public  that  there  were  two  divisions  of  the 
6th  Corps  of  the  Crimea — that  these  said  two 
divisions  were  90,000  strong — that  to  them 
must  be  added  the  marines  of  the  fleet,  and 
the  Dockyard  battalions — that  the  18th  Di- 
vision was  nine  months  marching  from  Mos- 
cow to  Tiflis  I  The  facts  being,  that  there 
was  one  division  of  the  6th  Corps  in  the  Cri- 
mea— that  there  are  neither  dockyard  bat- 
talions, nor  marines  at  Sevastopol — ^that  the 
troops  which  left  Moscow  in  February  ar- 
rived at  Tiflis  in  May.  As  to  the  figures 
given,  it  is  clear  that  if  two- thirds  of  a  corps 
amount  to  90,000  men,  the  whole  corps  roust 
amount  to  135,000  men!  We  have  met 
with  many  astounding  estimates  of  Russian 
paper  legions,  but  never  before,  or  after, 
arithmetic  like  this.  We  really  begin  to 
suspect  that  our  **Own  Correspondent"  is 
the  Emperor  Nicholas  himself. 

So  much  has  been  written  of  late  about 
the  seaward  defences  of  Sevastopol,  that  it  is 
not  our  intention  to  go  into  details  respecting 
them.     And  they  are  at  present  matters  of 
curiosity  rather  than  of  importance,  for,  as 
far  as  can  be  seen,  it  is  likely  enough  that 
not  many  shots  will  be  fired  from  any  of 
them.     As  to  the  land  side,  the  place  might 
have  been  carried  last  autumn  by  a  coup  de 
main,  with  the  means  then  at  the  disposal  of 
the  admirals,  and  the  co6peration  of  a  few 
Turkish  battalions.     No  siege-train   would 
have  been  required;  and  just  as  Mr.  Oliphant 
walked  down  the  main  street  in  1852,  so 
might  our  marines  have  walked  down  it  in 
1853.     But  a  great  deal  has  been  done  by 
Prince  Menzikof  since  last  autumn.     It  is 
surmised   that   the    new    defences   (which, 
however,  were   determined   on  long  since) 
consist  of  detached  works  crowning  the  emi- 
nences of  the  hills  behind  the  town.    These 
works,  which  may  be  regular  forts,  or  re- 
doubts, or  entrenched  positions,  extend  from 
the  battery  above   the   Quarantine   to   the 
extremity  of  the  harbor,  and  possibly  to  the 
Careening  Bay.    Though  hastily  thrown  up, 
they  may  be  formidable  of  their  kind,  and 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  great 
difficulties  may  be  experienced  in  forming 
trenches  before  them.     But  to  call  Sevasto- 
pol, considering  it  with  reference  to  the  land 


defences,  the  strongest  fortress  in  the  world,  is 
an  idle  exaggeration,  which  is  best  met  bv 
the  Palmerstonic  argument — **  all  nonsense.  * 
In  the  absence  of  more  detailed  informa- 
tion, it  is  useless  to  speculate  on  the  degree 
of  trouble  which  the  capture  of  Sevastopol 
may  offer  to  the  Allied  armies  operating 
from  this  side.  At  the  same  time  we  must 
repudiate  the  notion  that  it  can  be  so  taken 
except  by  systematic  siege  operations. 

It  has  been  laid  down  as  a  principle  by 
some  authorities,  that  a  well-appointed  be- 
sieging army  plays,  of  necessity,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  a  winning  game — ^viz.,  when 
their  numerical  superiority  to  the  besieged  is 
in  a  given  ratio,  (which  varies  according  to 
circumstances ;)  when  they  are  strong  enough 
to  defeat  all  attempts  to  raise  the  siege; 
when  the  place  is  not  impregnable  on  account 
of  peculiarities  of  site. 

Perhaps  some  further  explanations  on  this 
head  may  not  appear,  at  a  moment  like  the 
present,  too  technical  and  special  for  the 
pages  of  Fraser,  We  recur,  therefore,  to 
the  well  known  fact,  that  the  bastions  and 
curtains  of  old  military  architecture  do  not 
admit  of  an  indefinite  resistance  to  the  means 
which  modern  warfare  can  direct  against  a 
front  of  fortification  constructed  on  that  sys- 
tem. The  primary  object  of  siege  operations 
is  to  silence  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  artillery ; 
and  it  was  shown  by  Vauban  and  the  engi- 
neers of  his  day,  that  the  superiority  of  the 
attack  to  the  defence  is  so  great  that  the 
besiegers  must  eventually,  in  spite  of  the 
guns  of  the  fortress,  be  able  to  advance  thcir^ 
trenches  up  to  the  edge  of  the  fflacis,  and 
erect  their  breaching-batteries  within  pistol- 
shot  of  the  ramparts.  Montalembert  pro- 
posed to  abolish  the  bastion  system,  and  to 
build  up  tiers  of  masonry  and  case-mates, 
from  which  he  expected  to  be  able  to  c(^' 
centrate  an  overwhelming  fire  upon  the  f  • 
tack.  This  principle  has  been  almost  uni\  •- 
sally  adopted  in  Germany ;  but  it  is  genera  -y 
considered  that,  whatever  advantages  n  ly 
have  been  gained  for  the  defence  by  :he 
adoption  of  this  and  other  recent  expedients, 
will  be  more  than  neutralized  by  the  improve- 
ments which  have  made  gunnery  a  science, 
and  sapping  and  mining  an  art. 

Estimates  have  been  given  of  the  duration 
of  resistance  for  a  front  of  fortification,  and 
tlie  probable  time  calculated  for  one  or  two 
systems,  is  as  follows : — 

•^  Dayt. 

Vanban's  first  tj»tem 19 

Montalembert*8  system 30 

German  system,  double  line 34 

Imaginary  perfect  system 36 
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Bnty  for  an  attack  to  be  sucoessful,  it  must 
be  conducted,  as  we  have  before  observed, 
en  regie  ;  and  where  sieges  have  failed,  (ex- 
cept in  the  instances  where  they  have  been 
raised  from  external  causes,)  it  has  been 
owing  to  the  incompetence  of  their  com- 
manders, or  deficiency  of  materiel  on  the 
part  of  the  besiegers,  h  is  also  to  be  ad- 
mitted that  some  places  are  impregnable, 
for  a  front  of  fortification  may  be,  from  its 
position,  unattackable.  But  instances  of  this 
kind  are  rare;  and  it  b  doubtful  whether 
any  of  the  great  European  land  fortresses 
could  resist  the  science  of  French  and  Eng- 
lish engineers. 

.    These  are  the  views  of  military  authori- 
ties,  and   modem   history   supports    them. 
Certain  notable  instances  seem  to  militate 
against  the  principles  thus  lud  down — such 
as  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  failure  at  Burgos, 
and  in  our  own  day  the  glorious  and  success- 
ful defence  of  Silistria.     As  to  the  attempt 
on  the  castle  of  Burgos,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  British  army  throughout  the 
Peninsular  war  was  totally  destitute  of  an 
efficient  siege  equipment,  and  that  it  had  not 
•  more  than  one- third  of  the  proper  quantity 
of  artillery,  and  no  sappers  or  miners.     The 
number  of  guns  (including   howitzers   and 
mortars)  proposed  by  different  authorities  for 
a  proper  siege-train,  is,  taking  the  mean  of 
several  estimates,   lYO.      Now,   at   Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  the  British  army  had  but  29  guns ; 
at  St.  Sebastian,  63 ;  at  the  third  siege  of 
Badajos,  56 ;  which  give  a  mean  for  those 
sieges  of  50  guns.     In  fact,  these  **  sieges" 
'were  not  sieges  at  all,  but  attaquee  brus- 
quies,  necessarily  carried  on  against  all  rule 
and  principle,  from  the  absence  of  any  thing 
deserving  the  name  of  an  engineer  organiza- 
tion.    As  to  the  recent  siege  of  Silistria,  it 
is  impossible  to  attribute  the  tremendous 
losses  of  the  Russians  to  any  other  cause 
than  the  vicious  system  adopted  by  Prince 
Paskievitch.     There  is  now  no  doubt  that 
the  obstacle  from  which  that  general  retired  in 
despair  was  a  simple  earth- work,  open  at  the 
gorge,  mounting  but  six  guns.    The  heavv  fire 
of  the  Russian  batteries  us  ually  d  is  moun  ted  four 
or  five  of  their  ffuns,  and  storming  columns, 
several  thousand  strong,  were  beaten  back 
by  the  musketry  fire  of  a  handful  of  ill- armed 
Amaouts.     The  successful  bravery  of  these 
heroes  is,  perhaps,  unexampled  in  history ; 
but  the  disgraceful  repulse  of  the  Russians 
remains  unaccountable.    Perhaps   the  true 
explanation  must  be  looked  for  in  Bt.  Peters- 
burg.   It  is  highly  probable  that  the  Empe- 
ror Nicholas — who,  with  all  his  vices,  is  a 


vigorous,  bustling  officer — caused  general 
confusion,  by  propounding  some  new-tangled 
devices  of  his  own  for  the  benefit  of  his 
engineers. 

Assuming,  then,  as  we  reasonably  may, 
that  a  really  efficient  battering- train  has  been 
sent  to  the  East  from  Toulon  and  Woolwich, 
find  considering  what  has  been  said  above  as 
to  the  probable  strength  of  Sevastopol,  and 
the  known  foroes  in  garrison  in  the  Crimea* 
there  can  be  no  reason  for  doubting  that 
80,000  good  troops  would,  even  without  the 
active  co5peration  of  a  fleet  in  shelling  or 
battering,  capture  the  place  by  siege  oper^ 
tions,  and  that  without  any  very  heavy  loss. . 
Our  superiority  in  mere  numbers  would 
be,  we  repeat,  immense^  and  may  be  added 
to,  if  necessary,  by  rt^nforcements  from  Eng- 
land and  France,  and  from  the  Turkish  army 
of  the   Danube.     There  ia»   as  has   been 
already  explained,  no  chance  of  an   army 
coming  to  attack  us  while  the  investment 
proceeds,  for  the  only  Russian  force  equal  to 
such  an  undertaking  b  on  the  Pruth ;  and 
we  are  further  of  opinion,  that,  if  100,000 
Russians  did  so  arrive,  they  would  be  forth- 
with defeated ;  and  that  if  the  whole  militanr 
force  of  the  empire  were,  at  any  later  period, 
marched  on  the  Crimea,  that  force  would 
never  cross  the  Isthmus  of  Perecop,  if  we 
thought   proper  to  occupy   that    position. 
This  last  opinion  depends  upon  considerations 
the  discussion  of  which  we  shall  reserve  for 
another  opportunity. 

We  must  now  beg  our  readers  to  examine 
the  plan  of  Sevastopol  for  a  moment,  and  to 
cross  from  the  southern  to  the  northern  shore 
of  the  bay.  Here,  as  on  the  opposite  side, 
are  hills,  from  the  summit  of  which  you  looc 
down  into  the  batteries  below,  on  to  the 
decks  of  the  ships  m  harbor,  and*  across  the 
water,  upon  the  town  and  docks.  So  that 
Marshal  St.  Amaud  and  Lord  Raglan,  if 
they  were  to  climb  one  of  these  summits — ' 
like  Admiral  Chads  at  Tolboken  lighthouse 
— would  have  a  good  view  from  thence  of 
the  architecture  they  are  ordered  to  destroy. 
The  question,  then,  arises,  whether  the  gen- 
erals can  bring  up  their  heavy  guns  and 
mortars  to  this  commanding  line  of  position, 
for,  if  they  can,  perhaps  the  labor  of  a  siege 
may  be  avoided.  But  the  Russians  may 
plant  themselves  in  the  ''old  field-work/ 
(which,  by  the  way,  if  the  outline  of  it  given 
on  the  plans  be  really  drawn  to  scale,  is  a 
verv  considerable  affair,)  although  we  are 
told  by  travellers  that  this  was  considered 
untenable ;  in  which  case  it  might  be  neces- 
sary to  dislodge  tbem  before  commencing 
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ibe  bombardment.  It  is  impoBsible  that^ 
with  the  limited  means  at  his  disposal,  Prince 
Mensikof  call  both  defend  this  position  and 
adequately  garrison  Serastopol,  letting  alone 
the  rest  of  the  Crimea ;  so  that  we  are  jus- 
tified in  expecting  that,  under  any  circum* 
stances,  and  in  spile  of  any  arrangetnents 
recently  made  by  the  Russians,  we  shall  be 
able,  if  it  be  desirable,  to  encamp  our  forces 
on  the  hiWs  which  form  the  northern  bound* 
ary  of  the  bay.  Thib  done,  we  bare  at  once 
a  plunging  and  raking  fire  into  Fort  Con- 
stantine,  sxid  the  other  batteries  which,  from 
this  side,  defend  the  entrance  to  the  roads : 
to  which  reverse  fire  no  reply  could  be  made, 
unless,  indeed,  some  of  the  guns  of  the  upper 
tier  of  the  opposite  Paul  Battery  and  Fort 
Nicholas  could  be  brought  to  bear.  But  this 
is  improbable,  as  the  batteries  were  only 
built  to  command  the  water.  Without  en- 
tering into  further  details,  we  shall  mention 
that  a  circle  drawn  from  the  supposed  line 
with  a  radms  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  would 
include  the  best  part  of  (he  town,  and  all  the 
public  works,  docks,  shipping,  <fec.  2,500 
yards  is  too  long  a  range  for  battering  walls, 
but  a  bombardment  carried  on  at  that  dis- 
tance from  a  commanding  position,  must 
eventually  result  in  the  annihilation  of  every 
stick  and  stone  in  Sevastopol. 

We  say  evmiiually,  for  an  operation  which 
looks  so  easy  on  paper  is  extremely  difficult 
in  practice.  It  appears  from  the  Notes  to 
Jones*  Sieges  that  Landau  resisted  a  bom- 
bardment for  eighty,  and  the  small  fort  of 
Andaye  for  sixty-eight  days,  though  there 
was  scarcely  a  vestige  of  Iwmb-proof  cover 
in  either  of  them.  In  1759,  Rodney,  with 
the  view  of  burning  a  few  boats,  threw  into 
Havre,  m  fifty-two  hours,  19,000  shells  and 
1150  carcasses,  while  in  1792,  6000  shells 
and  80,000  hot  shot  were  thrown  into  Lille 
in  one  hundred  and  forty  hours  mihout  effect. 
In  ouy  ezpcfdition  to  Copenhagen  in  the  year 
1807,  eU12  shells  and  4966  shot  were  ex- 
pended in  three  days,  and  at  Flushing  (at 
the  date  of  the  Walcheren  expedition) 
18,000  shot  and  4000  shells  were  thrown 
into  the  town  from  the  fleet  and  land  batter- 
ies. In  the  present  instance,  water-carriage 
is  fortunately  available,  so  that  there  need 
be  no  want  of  the  implements  of  destruction. 
And  the  modem  system  of  horisontal  shell- 
firing,  the  increased  powers  given  to  rockets, 
and  the  adoption  of  the  Lancaster  ffun,  with 
its  astonishing  range  of  6000  yards,  are  so 
many  fresh  chances  in  our  favor. 

We  need  not  pursue  these  details.  What 
has  been  said  is  sufficient  to  show  the  weak* 


ness  of  Sevastopol  on  this  side,  and  the  con- 
sequent probability  that  our  enemies  have 
not  been  idle  in  endeavoring  to  meet  the  case 
of  our  wishing  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  speculate  on  the 
particular  scheme  of  attack  which  will  be  (or 
has  been)  adopted  by  the  Ailied  generals. 
We  have  therefore  confined  ourselves  to  de- 
monstrating that  they  are  not  necessarily 
restricted  in  their  choice  of  means — that  the 
capture  of  Sevastopol  may  be  attempted 
from  the  south  of  the  town  (which  would 
necessitate  a  regular  siege)  and  that  its  de- 
sUruetum  may  he  attempted  by  a  bombard- 
ment directed  from  the  heights  which  over- 
look the  harbor  from  the  north.  Thus  the 
failure  of  either  plan  would  not  involve  the 
abandonment  of  the  enterprise,  especially  as 
there  would  still  remain  the  resource  of  a 
blockade,  by  which  the  garrison  would  be 
starved  into  submission. 

We  do  not,  however,  wish  to  convey  the 
idea  that  any  of  these  movements  are  easy,  or 
devoid  of  risk.  The  event  of  the  siege  of  Sili- 
stria  shows  that  a  powerful  army  will  some- 
times retire  in  despair  from  the  walls  of  a 
weak  fortress.  And  every  great  military  ope- 
ration is  necessarily  a  matter  of  considerable 
difficulty.  It  was  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  incorrect  notions  popularly  prevailing  on 
this  head,  that  certain  parties,  some  of  whom 
were  laboring  in  Russian  interests,  contrived, 
not  long  since,  to  propagate  a  general  belief 
in  the  possibility  of  a  French  army  suddenly 
pouncing  down  apon  our  shores,  without  our 
being  previously  aware  that  such  a  step  was 
in  contemplation.  Those  who  fancy  that  the 
landing  of  a  large  corps  d'arm^e,  with  a 
well-appointed  battering- train,  in  a  hostile 
country,  can  be  effected,  even  when  no  op- 
position is  made,  without  months  of  previous 
preparation,  should  turn  to  Col.  Lewis's 
Aide  MimoirCy  or  some  similar  work,  and 
ran  over  the  lists  of  stores  of  all  kinds  re- 
quired for  a  siege  and  engineer  equipment. 
Some  military  men  have,  indeed,  not  scrupled 
to  avow  their  conviction  that  an  expedition 
to  the  Crimea  was  an  undertaking  too  hazard- 
ous to  be  attempted.  General  Macintosh, 
speaking  of  Sevastopol,  says : 

So  late  as  last  year,  (18i^,)  travellers,  who, 
however,  were  not  miliury  men,  reported  that 
the  town  was  still  altogether  open  to  the  land  side. 
Detached  works  may,  however,  have  existed  even 
then  which  escaped  their  observation ;  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  since  the  occurrence  of  war 
the  Russians  have  been  busied  in  extending  the 
defences  On  that  side.  The  landing-places  near 
the  Afona»tery  of  St.  George  are  too  precipitous  to 
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be  sunnoanted  in  the  face  of  a  defendinj^  force 
prepared  for  such  an  attempt;  and  any  force 
landinis^  on  the  level  shore  between  Cape  Kherson 
and  Sevastopol,  would  most  probably  find  itself 
at  once  engaged  in  a  general  action,  and  would 
have  to  fight  for  a  space  large  enough  to  encamp 
upon.  I  am,  therefore,  certainly  of  opinion,  that 
a  descent  made  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  Sevastopol,  even  with  a  strong  and  well-ap- 
pointed force,  especially  after  so  much  time  has 
been  aIlo>ved  to  Russia  to  erect  fortifications 
there — though  these  may  be  only  field-works — 
and  to  collect  forces  for  their  defence,  would  be 
a  very  bold  and,  infleed,  hazardous  undertaking ; 
and  that  while  a  subsequent  hasty  nSembarka- 
tion,  should  it  occur,  without  any  object  having 
been  attained,  would  in  itself  be  inglorious,  a 
great  loss  in  men  and  material  would  hardly  fail 
to  attend  such  a  repulse. 

When  we  consider  the  great  scale  on  which 
arrangements  must  be  made  for  attacking  even  an 
imperfectly  fortified  place,  the  heavy  and  cum- 
brous cannon  and  siege  stores  which  it  would  be 
necessary  to  land  here,  the  great  quantity  of  pro- 
visions requisite  for  the  support  of  the  besieging 
corps,  to  last  possibly  some  months,  and  which 
must  be  collected  in  a  secure  situation;  and 
when  we  take  into  calculation  what  a  large  force 
ought  also  to  be  kept  in  front  to  resist  attempts 
to  raise  the  siege ;  when  we  consider  further 
that  the  army  must  land  on  a  level  shore,  com- 
manded at  no  great  distance  by  heights  of  very 
considerable  strength,  and  that  the  area  where  it 
would  have  to  make  all  its  preparations  is  too 
confined  for  the  operations  of  so  large  a  force  as 
would  be  required  for  such  an  attack, — [  feel  per- 
suaded that  my  view  of  the  subject  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  just  by  all  who  have  had  experience 
in  such  matters,  though  it  may  not  meet  the 
wishes  of  many  who  are  too  impatient  that  a  blow 
should  be  struck  at  any  cost  in  that  direction. 

This  may  be  a  croaker's  view  of  the  case ; 
but  it  at  any  rate  answers  the  criticisms 
of  those  who  would  have  risked  the  attack 
at  an  earlier  period  of  the  year,  and  before 
the  necessary  arrangements  were  fuljy  com- 
pleted. Whether  the  preparations  for  this 
most  obvious  step  should  not  have  been 
commenced  at  least  a  year  ago,  U  quite  an- 
other matter.  At  that  lime,  too,  as  we  have 
before  said,  Sevastopol  might  have  been 
taken  with  comparative  ease,  and  freedom 
from  loss  and  danger.  But  the  discussion  of 
this  last  question  involves  political  argument, 
and  we  are  only  concerned,  for  the  present, 
with  military  considerations.  We  think, 
however,  that  the  future  historians  of  these 
times,  looking  to  the  fact  that  in  the  sixth 
month  of  the  war  an  immense  Allied  force 
was  thrown  on  to  the  shores  of  the  Crimea, 
will  probably  accept  that  result  as  a  proof 
that  extraordinary  exertions  were  made, 
daring  the  period  that  preceded  the  opera- 


tion, by  every  branch  of  the  military  admin- 
is^tions  in  France,  England,  and  Turkey. 
And  if  it  should  appear  that  the  commissa- 
riat, or  any  other  department,  was  really  oo 
the  inefficient  footing  which  some  pretend, 
so  much  more  credit  will  be  given  to  those 
wbo  have  vanquished  the  obstacles  which 
could  not  fail  to  spring  from  so  unfortunate 
a  fact  The  blame,  if  any,  will  fall  on  the 
statesmen  who  were  unable  to  foresee  the 
impending  war.  And  if  history  be  just  ae 
well  as  severe,  her  censures  will  fall  less 
heavily  on  particular  ministers  than  on  that 
special  phase  of  the  English  mind  which 
inakes  our  nation,  above  every  other  of  the 
civilized  world,  a  constant  victim  to  the 
trammels  of  Bureaucracy  and  Red  Tape 
routine. 

We  venture  these  remarks,  because  we 
think  that  there  is  a  genera]  disposition 
abroad  to  carp  and  criticise  on  very  inade- 
quate grounds,  and  to  find  fault  in  the  wrong 
quarter.  No  doubt  the  running  fire  of  abuse 
of  the  Premier  which  has  been  kept  up  for 
the  last  six  months  from  the  columns  of 
almost  every  newspaper  in  the  thh^e  king- 
doms, has  not  been  without  its  good  effects. 
It  has  demonstrated  that  the  country  would 
be  content  with  no  half-measures,  and 
strengthened  the  position  of  those  whose 
antecedents  point  them  out  as  the  men  to 
propose  and  carry  out  a  course  of  vigorous 
action.  But  when  the  press  pursues  the 
generals  and  admirals  who  command  our 
u>rces  with  anonymous  accusations,  and 
brands  them  with  incapacity,  when  it  so  hap- 
pens that  the  means  at  their  disposal  do  not 
enable  them  to  strike  a  crushing  blow — when 
it  wilfully  ignores  the  existence  of  an  Admi- 
ralty and  a  Horse  Guards — then  it  descends 
from  the  proud  eminence  occupied  by  the 
commonwealth's  censor,  to  the  low  arts  and 
disgraceful  calling  of  the  public  pander. 

How  far  some  of  the  assertions  of  "  Our 
Own  Correspondent'*  may  be  founded  on 
fact,  we  do  not  here  inquire.  Some  of  these 
gentlemen,  wbo  are  presumably  members  of 
the  fourth  estate,  failing  in  their  endeavors 
to  extract  ftx>m  brigadiers  and  generals  of 
division  the  programme  of  the  intended  ope- 
rations of  the  aUied  armies,  forthwith  vented 
their  spleen  on  these  officers  by  abusing  the 
military  arrangements  at  Yarna.  Their  chief 
accusations  were  as  follow : — **  There  is  no 
cavalry,  and  when  it  comes,  it  cannot  be  dis- 
embarked, because  there  are  no  flat-bottomed 
boats; — there  is  very  little  artillery,  and 
what  there  is,  consists  of  nothing  but  six- 
pounder  batteries ; — there  is  no  conunissariat^ 
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DO  hospital,  no  chaplain,  no  champagne,  no 
siege-train,  do  meaDS  of  traDsport,  do  tea, 
DO  porter,  do  Mtni6  rifles ; — the  Dewspaper 
correspoDdents  are  to  be  expelled  the  oAmp ; 
the  names  of  the  streets  are  not  painted  in 
the  Zouave*s  fashion ; — the  engJDeers'  tools 
are  blant  aDd  useless ; — Lord  HaglaD  Won't 
allow  the  Duke  of  Oambridge  to  have  a  day's 
work  with  the  pontooDs,  for  fear  they  should 
gret  wet,  aad  Sir  George  BrowD  flatly  refused 
Uiis  morninff  to  tell  me  the  destiuation  of  the 
expedition.  If  half  these  harrowmg  reve- 
lations have  any  refereDce  to  facts,  we  shall 
of  course  be  souDdly  thrashed  by  the  Rus- 
sians. But  it  is  just  possible  that  they  are 
ouly  the  very  Datural  grumblings  of  individu- 
als who  mtss  their  cutlets  aod  claret,  get 
laughed  at  for  uot  koowing  a  gabion  from  a 
gun-boat,  and  give  endless  trouble  to  no  CDd 
of  people,  by  askiDg  all  manDer  of  silly 
questioDs,  whereby  tbey  entail  on  themselves 
a  considerable  amount  of  snobbing.  At  the 
same  time,  we  do  Dot  deny  that  there  may 
be  points  in  which  there  is  much  room  for 
improvemeDt,  and  we  therefore  think  that 
the  publication  of  all  this  sossip  performs  a 
fuDctioD  of  considerable  utility.  It  may  have 
sKght  influence  in  compelling  red  tapists  to 
adopt  reforms,  but  it  warns  the  authorities 
both  at  home  and  abroad  that  their  proceed- 
ings are  narrowly  watched,  and  that  abuses 
will  not  be  perpetrated  with  impunity. 

We  are  thus  naturally  led  to  that  rexed 
subject  which  has  been  so  loudly  and  vehe- 
mently argued  upon  by  the  parties  personally 
interested,  in  the  reversal  of  a  decision  re- 
ported to  have  been  taken  by  Marshal  St. 
Arnaud  and  Lord  Raglan.  The  commanders- 
in-chief  of  the  French  and  British  armies  have, 
we  are  told,  determined  to  refuse  to  newspaper 
correspondents  the  permission  to  accompany 
the  allied  forces  to  the  scenes  of  active  ope- 
rations, and  further  informed  such  officers  as 
are  presumed  to  be  in  connection  with  the 
public  press,  that  they  must  renounce  either 
(he  sword  or  the  pen.  In  the  adoption  of 
this  rule,  Omar  Pasha  has,  it  is  added,  been 
invited  to  concur.  The  motives  for  the  ex- 
ercise and  evasion  of  the  prohibition  are  so 
strong  that  one  hardly  expects  either  gen- 
erals or  writers  to  yield  without  a  struggle. 
The  soldier  takes  the  reasonable  ground  that 
what  is  news  to  the  public  is  also  information 
to  the  enemy,  and  that  so  much  of  the  suc- 
cess in  war  as  depends  on  the  due  preserva- 
tion of  the  secrets  of  an  intended  campaigD, 
must  be  completely  compromised  by  the 
presence  of  a  number  of  friendly  spies,  each 
eager  to  outdo  his  neighbor  in  transmittiog 


iDformatioD  to  Paris  aDd  LondoD — ^that  is,  to 
Petersburg  aud  Warsaw — of  the  details  of 
the  operations  resolved  on.  It  is  also  pro- 
bable that  there  are,  in  the  Ottoman,  French, 
and  British  armies,  many  military  men  to 
whom  a  newspaper  is  an  abomination,  and 
that  amongst  our  own  officers  in  particular, 
many  of  those  wise  centurions  who,  to  judge 
of  the  efficiency  of  a  grenadier,  inspect  his 
dressing-case,  and  not  his  cartouchbox, — 
many  of  those  learned  tribunes  who  teach 
how  sweet  and  decorous  a  thing  it  is  for  a 
man  to  be  choked  in  the  embrace  of  a  lea- 
thern stodk,  and  dressed  with  a  head- piece 
which  will  insure  him  a  bug  of  welcome 
from  the  bears  of  the  northern  woods, — 
many  of  them,  we  say,  probably  consider 
that  the  base  public  has  no  other  function 
but  that  of  handing  over  the  cash  required 
by  the  pip^r  for  the  payment  of  that  well- 
known  officer's  current  expenses. 

On  the  side,  again,  of  this  **  base  public," 
it  is  nuuntained  that  Government  never  re- 
ceives despatches  from  the  seat  of  war, 
and  is  itself  indebted  ^  the  newspapers  for 
the  information  it  requires,  and  that  if  pri- 
vate enterprise  be  forbidden  to  remedy  the 
deficiency,  the  result,  will  be,  that  the  said 
**  base  public"  must  petition  that  exact  re- 
porter, General- Adjutant  Baron  Osten  Sacken 
the  First,  to  furnish  them  with  special  bulle- 
tins of  the  operations  of  Admirals  Hamelin 
and  Dundas,  and  Generals  Raglan  and  Can- 
robert,  while  Lt-General  Rassakowsky  will 
be  requested  to  supply  the  corrjesponding 
data  as  to  the  Baltic  fleet  and  army.  To 
which  "  Our  Own  Correspondent"  adds,  that 
by  his  assistance  the  tax-payer  who  has  paid 
a  good  price,  is  enabled  to  judge  whether 
the  Government  is  supplying  him  with  a 
good  article,  in  return  for  money  advanced — 
that  implicit  reliance  may  be  placed  on  his 
accounts — that  if  he  is  gagged,  the  liberty 
of  the  press  is  destroyed,  and  a  **  sheet- 
anchor"  of  the  British  constitution  tampered 
with. 

We  must  confess  that  we  can  see  very 
little  force  in  any .  of  these  arguments. 
Whoever  has  taken  the  trouble  to  compare 
newspaper  statements  as  regards  intended 
operations,  with  the  actual  course  of  events, 
will  have  convinced  himself  that  Prince  ^Pas- 
kievitch  and  the  Emperoir  Nicholas  must  be 
worse  than  demented  if  they  pay  the  smallest 
attention  to  the  avalanche  of  speculations 
daily  printed  for  the  amusement  of  us  all. 
That  a  large  army  is  brought  to  Varna  from 
Englaad  and  FraDce, — that  it  looks  io,  en 
route,  at   Gibraltar,  Malta,   Gallipoli,  aDd 
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Scutari, — that  eiemy's  ships  cruise  in  the 
Baltic  and  the  Black  Seas, — that  the  Arrow's 
suns  carry  more  than  three  miles, — general 
facts  of  this  kind  cannot,  in  an  age  of  steam 
and  galvanism,  be  burked,  and  kept  out  of 
sight  of  the  Russians.  In  spite  of  all  pre- 
cautions, such  facts  must  transpire.  As  to 
matters  of  military  detail,  it  is  idle  to  sup- 
pose that  any  sane  soldier  would  move  a 
single  percussion-cap  on  the  strength  of  stale 
on  diis  and  vague  conjectures. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  explain  the  real 
state  of  the  case.  We  shall  only  say,  gen- 
erally, that  those  who  are  aware  of  the 
reckless  manner  in  which  items  of  foreign 
news  are  often  manufactured,  and  of  the 
complete  absence  of  foundation  and  guaran- 
ty for  the  facts  ingeniously  put  forward  as 
"  cooBdendally'*  ascertained,  so  far  from 
feeling  astonished  that  so  little  reliance  can 
be  placed  upon  newspaper  statements,  (and 
so  much  less  on  the  English  than  on  the  for- 
eign press,)  will  rather  wonder  thai  this 
lottery  of  intelligence  should  ever  contain  a 
single  prize. 

As  to  Our  Own  Correspcmdents  with  the 
forces,  most  of  them  amuse,  but  few  are 
competent  to  instruct  the  public.  But  the 
English  nation  is  of  all  others  the  one  modt 
addicted  to  the  affectations  of  mystery  and 
diplomacy.  For  e?ery  official  report  pub- 
lished by  our  governoaent,  the  Russians 
publish  a  dozen — rubbish,  very  possibly,  but 
still  information.  Now  when  we  are  at  war, 
we  want  to  talk,  and  criticise,  and  advise, 
and  grumble,  and  fight  all  our  battles  much 
better  than  the  admirals  and  generals,  and 
what  is  still  more  important,  to  boast  before- 
hand. We  boast  far  more  than  the  Russians, 
and  we  must  have  food  for  our  talking  and 
boasting,  which  food  can  only  be  furnished 
by  Our  Own  Correspondent. 

This  gentleman,  we  say,  then,  can  do  no 
harm.  The  good  that  be  does  may  be  small, 
and  our  opinion  of  the  accuracy  of  the  details 
of  his  intelligence  has  been  expressed.  For 
all  that»  as  he  is  an  element  of  an  institu- 
tion without  which  we  should  speedily  fall 
into  barbarism  and  bondage,  we  trust  that 
the  country  will  not  submit  in  this  matter  to 
the  dictation  of  a  military  tribunal,  if  any 
sucb  be  attempted.  '*  Our  Own  Corre- 
spondent'' is,  in  some  sort,  the  representative 
(k  the  English  people,  sent  to  report  to  us 
tiie  doings  of  our  military  and  naval  servants. 
For  Ourselves,  as  we  aball  be  the  last  to  at- 
tach any  weight  to  the  accounts  of  those 
of  them  who  may  overstep  the  limits  of  sim- 
ple description,  ao  we  are  the  first  to  atand 


up  for  the  rights  of  "  our  members  for  the 
Crimea," 

Looking  to  the  exceptional,  political,  and 
strategicfid  hnportanee  of  Sevastopol,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  assert*  that  if  we  except  a  few 
of  the  great  battles  of  the  world — which 
moreover  were  commonly  preceded  by  years 
of  preparation  and  long  campaigns — never 
before  have  such  vast  interests  depended  <m 
the  issue  of  a  single  blow.  Setting  apart 
the  money-value  of  the  Russian  Black  Sea 
fleet — forgetting  the  millions  which  have  been 
absorbed  in  the  construetion  of  the  docks, 
batteries,  and  stcMrehouses — there  is  left  a 
remainder  which  has  something  more  than  a 
mere  material  significance,  for  in  the  strong- 
hold of  the  Crimea  is  to  be  found  the  secret 
of  the  prestige  of  Russia  in  the  West  and  in 
the  East.  Recent  events  have,  it  is  trite, 
demonstrated  that  the  navy  which  in  time  of 
peace  so  bravely  sweeps  the  Euxine,  at  the 
first  whiff  of  smoke  from  a  foe,  places  itself 
on  the  peace  establishment ;  but  such  a  fact 
does  not  shake  the  stability  of  the  walls  of 
Sevastopol,  and  a  harbor  which,  situated  as 
it  is  in  a  commanding  position,  shelters  a 
fleet  of  eighteen  line-of-battle  ships,  and  de- 
mands the  constant  presence  of*  a  large  block- 
ading force,  is  even  now  a  source  of  great 
negative  means  of  offence. 

If  the  first  half-year  of  the  war  with  Eng- 
land and  France  be  marked  by  the  loss  of 
Sevastopol,  the  event  may  be  quoted  by  some 
as  simply  showing  that  the  Emperor  Nicho- 
las— that  stupendous  sovereign  who  has 
amused  himself  for  five-and-twenty  years  by 
driving  about  shams  in  a  **  gig  of  respecta- 
bility"— had  located  in  the  Crimea  the  most 
impertinent  of  his  manifold  impostures.  This 
may  be  so :  observing  men  may  have  long  sinee 
arrived  at  a  like  conclusion.  But  Sevastopol 
was  not  meant  to  be  quoted  in  London  and 
Paris — where  the  mind  thinks — in  proof  that 
the  might  of  Russia  was  irresistible,  and  the 
doom  of  Turkey  not  to  be  staved  off  by  the 
squadrons  of  England  and  France.  It  was 
intended  to  form  a  false  premise  in  the  logic 
of  Turcoman  chiefs,  Prussian  kings,  Circas- 
sian beys,  and  Khivan  khans.  When,  there- 
fore, this  flourish  of  military  rhetoric  shall 
have  been  levelled  to  the  ground ;  when  it  is 
seen  that  a  power  which  affects  the  airs  of 
universal  rule — which  usurps  the  nod  oi 
resistless  force — is  powerless  to  save  the 
most  precious  jewel  in  her  possession,  though 
she  has  long  been  expecting  the  blow  that 
strikes  it  from  her  grasp ;  when  this  fs  done 
-^when  Sevastopol  is  once  more  the  harm- 
less harbor,  with  nothing  to  be  dreaded  hj 
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mariners  but  the  sbade  of  the  cruel  Iphigenia 
— 80  surely  shall  the  whole  fabric  of  Russian 
prestige  fade  out  of  view.  A  great  sea-fight, 
a  naval  bombardment,  even  if  achieving  the 
aame  practical  result,  would  produce  far  less 
moral  efifect  than  an  operation  on  the  dry 
land,  where  the  enemy  is  parading  paper 
armies  of  two  millions  of  men. 

Such  is  the  loss  to  Russia  when  her  strong- 
hold falls;  and  this  loss  is  the  measure  of 
our  expected  gun.    To  the  Allies,  on  the 
other  hand — to  Endand  more  especially — a 
retreat  from  the  walls  of  Sevastopol  (if  patri- 
otism can  contemplate  the  calamity)  would 
involve  consequences  most  disastrous  to  our 
fame  and  influence.    Yet,  in  spite  of  the 
proverbial  obstacles  which  impede  the  ener- 
getic action  of  armed  coalitions — in  spite  of 
the  insidious  attempts  of  those  who  play  the 
game  of  Russia — whether  they  be  subterra- 
neous spies,  mediocre  statesmen ,  or  tipsy 
potentates — we  may  venture  to  anticipate 
for  the  fi]:3t  campaign  of  St.  Amaud  and 
Raglan,  a  result  as  triumphant  as  that  which 
has  been  elsewhere  achieved  by  the  genius 
of  Omar  Pasha  and  the  courage  of  his  ad- 
mitable  soldiers.     Lookhig  to  material  con- 
siderations, the  balance  inclines  in  our  favor. 
The  descent  on  the  Crimea  has  been  prepared 
on  a  scale  which,  if  compared  with  expedi- 
tions of  a  similar  nature,  must  be  pronounced 
to  be  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  mod- 
ern military  achievements.     The  numerical 
strength  of  the  allied  forces  is  fully  adequate 
io  the  undertaking  proposed,  and  there  is  no 
Teason  for  supposing  that  the  generals  will 
be  shackled  by  the  vnint  of  proper  means 
and  appliances,  or  thwarted  by  the  yelps  and 
howls  of  domestic  faction.     It  is  improbable, 
we  think,  that  the  British  and  French  com- 
manders should  have  to  struggle  with  the 
class  of  wants  and  hinderances  which  spring 
from  the  ignorance  and  impotence  of  an  in- 
competent administration  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  which  Wellington  found,  in  his 
Peninsular  campaign,  at  least  as  formidable 
a  foe  as  the  troops  of  his  gallant  enemy. 
And  setting  aside  our  natural  military  supe- 
riority— which  we  will  assert,  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  to  be  immense — we  have  all 
the  advantages  conferred  on  us  by  the  posi- 
tion  we    have  so  long    occupied    as    the 
vanguard  of  the  civilization  of  the  world. 
When  we  state  that  the  Russian  army  is  not 
yet  entirely  supplied  with  percussion  mus- 
kets, we  indicate  one  of  the  points  which 
lead  us  to  believe  that  such  troops  as  the 
Chasseurs  de  Vincennes  and  the  Coldstream 
Guards  are  to  the  men  of  the  regiments  of 


Borodino  and  Minsk,  what  the  sailors  of  the 
NapolSon  and  Agamemnon  are  to  the  *'  sea- 
soldiers"  of  the  Seiapkael  and  the  Uriel, 
And,  looking  to  the  events  and  issue  of 
Prince  Paskievttch's  late  campaign,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  to  what  military  gifts  besides 
courage  and  endurance  the  Russian  officers 
and  privates  can  lay  claim.  The  repeated 
obliviousness  of  the  alphabets  of  strategy 
and  tactics ;  the  disastrous  failure  of  an  army 
of  60,000  bayonets,  which  was  repulsed  in 
repeated  attacks  upon  a  Jlkhe ;  the  futile 
attempts  to  imitate  the  more  refined  opera- 
tions of  skilled  warfare,  and  the  suicidal 
slaughter  which  followed  ;  the  reckless  ex- 
posure of  human  life  without  reference  to  the 
chances  of  defeat  or  success ;  in  all  this  there 
may  be  bravery  and  devotion,  but  the  system 
is  the  science  of  ignorance.  Such  a  system, 
even  though  the  allied  generals  may  not  have 
inherited  the  mantle  of  Napoleon  and  Wel- 
lington, will  hardly  be  imitated  by  the  inva- 
ders of  the  Crimea. 

We  think  it,  then,  reasonable  to  assume, 
and  that  without  unduly  depreciating  the 
enemy,  that  the  Frenchman  and  Englishman  . 
is  a  sounder  fighting  machine  than  the  Rus- 
sian, better  prepared  for  war,  and  likely  to 
be  better  led. 

Passing  to  another  element  of  the  com- 
parison, we  may  say  that  on  neither  side  do 
we  find  commanders  whose  antecedents  are 
in  themselves  guaranties  of  any  particular 
result.  There  is  no  man  living  but  Omar 
Pasha  of  #hom  it  can  be  said  with  confidence 
that  he  is  competent  to  manage  an  army  of 
a  hundred  thousand  men.  There  are,  doubt- 
less, great  soldiers  in  embryo — in  Russia, 
possibly ;  in  England,  probably ;  in  France, 
certainly — but  they  are  as  yet  unknown 
to  fame.  On  this  head,  therefore,  the  bal- 
ance is  soon  struck  ;  unless,  indeed,  it  should 
seem  fit  to  that  modest  monarch,  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  himself  to  march  with  his  hosts  to 
the  defence  of  the  orthodox  faith.  Such  a 
step  might  bring  matters  to  a  speedy  issue. 
The  genius  of  this  proud  sovereign,  who  is 
pleased  to  direct  from  a  distant  zone  of  his 
dominions  the  most  minute  details  of  the 
operations  to  be  followed  in  the  far  south — 
who  himself  ordains  thd  angle  at  which  every 
spur  and  helmet  in  the  empire  shall  be  worn 
— might,  if  brought  to  bear  against  pagans, 
achieve  unheard-of  results.  If  his  Imperial 
Majesty,  flushed  with  the  victories  of  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  were  to  condescend  to  ap- 
pear in  person  at  the  head  of  his  forces  in 
the  Crimea,  the  Allied  generals  would  be 
appalled  by  the  evolutions  which  he  would 
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cause  to  be  executed.  Nicholas  the  Great, 
as  is  kooviTD  from  the  yearly  experieDce  of 
the  manoeuvres  of  Krasnoe  Selo,  is  mighty  in 
war.  His  army  allows  itself  to  be  surprised, 
for  the  purpose  of  inflicting  a  severer  cor- 
rection on  the  foe;  his  cavalry  does  not 
pursue  a  beaten  corps,  that  it  may  rest  afier 
Its  fatigues;  his  artillery  roams  about  in 
perilous  positions,  that  the  antagonist  may 
capture  it  without  a  blow.  Against  such 
astute  devices  St.  Amaud  and  Raglan  might, 
we  own,  struggle  in  vain.  Let  us  pr^y,  then, 
that  the  Sclavonian  Mars  may  not  drrtw  the 
sword  in  person  ;  but,  basking  in  the  reputa- 
tion he  has  gained  for  truth,  for  moderation, 
for  magnanimity,  content  himself  with  tele- 
scopic scrutinies  of  hostile  fleets,  and  musical 
thanksgivings  for  the  favors  rained  by  Hea- 
ven upon  his  hordes  of  Orthodoxy. 

Apart,  then,  from  the  possible  personal 
interference  of  the  great  Tartar  strategist, 
we  may  be  permitted  to  anticipate,  and  that 
without  incurring  the  charge  of  presumption, 
a  favorable  issue  to  our  6rst  campaign.  Some 
may  say,  too,  that  the  justice  of  our  cause 
is  an  additional  guaranty  of  success.  But 
theological  illustrations  of  political  transac- 
tions should  be  received  with  great  caution ; 
and  the  sceptical  remark  of  Marshal  Saxe, 
that  his  adversary  miffht  take  Providence  if 
he  himself  might  only  have  one  hundred 
thousand  men,  expresses  an  historic  fact. 
The  fortune  of  war  has  often  run  against  the 
right:  between  Leonidas  and  Kossuth,  the 
victims  of  lawless  aggression  are  neither  few 
nor  far  between. 

Our  enemy  has  in  some  sort  forestalled  us, 
by  monopolizing,  for  the  benefit  of  his  ortho- 
dox warriors,  the  soldier's  text.  In  te,  Domi" 
ne,  speravi ;  nan  confundar  in  cetemvm/ 
We  must  needs,  then,  rely  upoi^  the  good 
sword  of  St.  Denis  and  St.  George,  who, 
as  we  pray,  shall  shortly  leave  such  an  im- 
print of  their  footsteps  on  the  rocks  of 
Sevastopol,  as  may  be  viewed  by  future 
generations  with  the  veneration  with  which 
the  ancient  Romans  looked  on  the  hoofmarks 
of  the  great  twin  brethren  who  fought  for 


Rome  against  Tarquin  the  Tyrant,  by  the 
shores  of  the  Lake  Regillus.  Often  have 
England  and  France  poured  forth  their  blood 
and  treasure  for  a  paltry  and  a  personal 
end ;  and  sometimes  they  have  been  punished 
with  well- deserved  defeat.  We  now  march 
to  battle,  not  to  crush  the  freedom  of  nationa, 
not  to  set  up  or  pull  down  some  miserable 
royal  race,  not  to  repair  the  diminished  dig- 
nity of  a  quibblinff  protocol ;  these  were  the 
meaner  ^ims  of  the  kings  and  statesmen  by 
whose  ambition  we  are  warned.  We  go  to 
punish  falsehood  and  crime — to  avenge  the 
violation  of  the  laws  which  bind  the  states 
of  Europe — to  fulfil  our  functions  as  the 
high  police  of  civilization:  these  are  the 
grander  resolves  of  an  age  in  which  the 
power  of  the  rulers  is  checked  by  the  might 
of  the  people. 

That  thi^  resolve  will  beat  length  attained 
—come  what  will,  cost  what  it  may — ^ia 
guaranteed  by  the  unanimous  voice  with 
which  the  people  of  England  and  France 
call  for  vengeance  on  the  marauder  who  has 
intruded  upon  the  civilized  world;  by  the 
splendid  talents  and  fixed  purpose  of  the 
Third  Napoleon;  by  the  presence  in  our 
councils  of  men  who  hate  barbarism  and 
oppression,  with  the  noble  scorn  of  Palmer- 
ston  and  RusselL  How  strange  that  a  posi- 
tion of  such  unwonted  grandeur  should  have 
been  almost  powerless  to  rouse  a  single 
spark  of  enthusiasm,  to  inspire  one  little 
word  of  eloquence  to  a  veneration  of  legisla- 
tors brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Pitt  and  FeeL 
Stranger  still  it  is  that  the  care  of  drsdns  and 
dungeons  should  still  waste  the  energies  of 
the  man  whose  ardor  would  quickly  inflame 
every  soldier  and  sailor  of  the  Triple  AJli- 
ance  with  a  double  determination  to  conquer 
or  die ;  the  sound  of  whose  dreaded  name 
would  alone  shake  the  battlements  of  Cron- 
stadt  and  Sevastopol.  But  England  has  this 
one  consolation  against  an  e.vil  day — that  she 
has  yet  as  many  in  reserve  who  can  enable 
her  to  realize  the  latest  and  noble  boast, 
worthy  the  lips  of  Chatham  and  of  Cromwell, 
'*  £  care  not  who  stands  aloof.'' 
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GENIUS,   LITERATURE,   AND    DEVOTION. 


JOHN  FOSTER. 


Of  all  human  attributes,  genius  is  the  most 
truly  imperial.  In  whatever  combinations  it 
may  be  found — to  the  illumination  of  what- 
ever topic  and  the  celebration  of  whatever 
pursuit  it  may  be  dedicated — whether  it  im- 
part splendor  to  the  humble,  or  absorb  in  its 
▼aster  glory  the  pride  of  the  exalted,  it  is 
clothed  in  royal  robes,  and  carries  with  it 
the  evidences  of  that  absolute  authority  with 
which  it  has  been  by  Heaven  invested.  Im- 
parted, rather  than  created,  by  God,  it  is  too 
self-conscious  to  conceal  itself,  and  too  noble 
to  make  itself  ridiculous  by  ostentation.  The 
circumstances  of  life,  however  tragical,  can 
never  break,  they  can  only  illustrate  its  pow- 
er. In  every  sphere  it  is  its  divine  province 
to  command,  not  to  obey.  Its  majesty,  being 
neither  borrowed  nor  assumed*  but  self-con- 
tained, is  essential,  supreme,  and  everlast- 
ing. If  any  laws  exist  to  which  it  owes  its 
homage,  they  are  unseen,  and  are  too  subtle 
in  their  essence,  and  too  sublime  in  their 
workings,  to  be  confounded  with  those  forces 
by  which  human  experience  and  human  ac- 
tion are  ordinarily  controlled — they  rule  in 
the  subject  rather  than  over  it.  Should  ge- 
nius, therefore,  be  encumbered  by  no  practi- 
cal responsibilities,  other  than  those  which  it 
owes  itself  to  the  Great  Spirit,  it  will,  never- 
theless, accomplish  a  mission  more  sacred 
than  any  which  mere  conscientiousness  could 
enable  a  man  to  sustain,  and  far  more  glori- 
ous than  any  to  which  mere  ambition  would 
prompt  a  man  to  aspire ;  whilst,  if  its  pos- 
sessor should  have  immediate  professional 
duties  to  discharge,  it  at  once  relieves  the 
labor,  and  magnifies  the  virtue  of  their  per- 
formance. 

The  most  striking  instance  of  the  unlimited 
dominion  of  genius  over  the  life  and  character 
of  the  man  by  whom  it  is  possessed,  may, 
perhaps,  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
seen  m  fellowship  with  every  form  of  reli- 
gious opinion.  Nothing  is  so  enthraUing  over 
the  imagination,  the  reason,  the  heart,  the 
actions  of  a  man,  as  the  religious  convictions 
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which  he  entertains.  The  prime  characteris- 
tic of  his  faith  gives*  a  tinge  and  a  texture  to 
his  whole  being.  Nothing  would  so  soon 
ruin  an  empire  as  the  prevalence  of  a  system 
of  religion  adverse  to  its  main  interests  and 
inclinations.  A  theology  of  gloomy  dread 
would  sap  the  courage  of  any  people ;  or,  by 
breeding  an  impious  and  defiant  recklessness, 
convert  its  courage  into  the  ferocity  o^  de- 
spair. A  religion  of  soft  sentimentalisqr  '  A 
unmitigated  amiability  (such  as  some  moc 
preachers  would  have  us  believe  Christianity 
to  be)  would,  in  time,  enervate,  enfeeble, 
and  degrade  a  race  even  of  heroes..  A  brave 
nation  cannot  live  on  solutions  of  sugar.  But 
it  is  the  peculiar  office  of  genius  to  make  a 
baneful  dogma  innocently  virtue  of  its  own 
excellence,  or  else,  by  the  energy  of  its  high- 
er revelations,  utterly  to  explode  it.  Not 
only  has  it  made  poverty  illustrious,  and  opu- 
lence, by  comparison,  contemptible ;  not  only 
has  it  made  weakness  mighty,  and  power 
generous ;  not  only  has-  it  mspired  the  war^ 
rior  in  battle,  and  given  majesty  to  the  repose 
of  the  victor;  not  only  has  it  "soothed  the 
savage  breast*'  by  its  charms  of  song,  and 
made  the  haunts  of  affliction  radiant  with  ita 
heavenly  light,  (thus  sowing  the  elements  ofx 
a  noble  equality  among  men,  as  members  of  f 
society,)  but  it  has  triumphed  over  the  bond- 
age of  sacred  creeds,  and,  by  relieving  the 
conscience  from  terror,  or  the  understanding 
from  folly,  has  given  to  the  world  its  immu- 
table pledge  of  the  equality  of  men,  as  the 
children  of  God.  No  sect  has  been  barren 
of  its  immunities.  Like  an  angel  sent  to  bless 
mankind,  it  has  gone  from  community  to  com- 
munity, smiling  an  ineffable  benediction  on  all 
in  turn.  It  has  proved  its  superiority  over 
superstition ;  for  what  iconoclastic  exploit 
may  not  be  ascribed  to  its  prowess  ?  It  has 
proclaimed  its  empire  over  prejudice;  for 
what  doctrine  of  confirmed  orthodoxy  has  it 
not  sometime  attacked,  and  what  heresy 
that  synods  and  traditions  have  pronounced 
damnable,  has  it  not  sometime  defended? 
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The  cold  ceremonies  of  a  vain  formalism  have 
glowed  with  a  strange  vivacity  when  it  has 
performed  them,  and  it  has  made  the  ravings 
of  fanaticism  pregnant  with  supernal  wis- 
dom. The  poetry  of  sacred  symbols  it  has 
sung;  and  to  the  profoundest  mysteries  it 
has  given  a  significahice  and  simplicity  aJl 
divine.  When  barbarism  would  have  left 
piety  a  repulsive  and  disgusting  thing,' it  has 
changed  its  cruelties  into  heroism,  and  its 
blasphemies  to  worship;  when  civilization 
would  have  trained  it  to  a  heartless  and  im- 
becile refinement,  it  has  stirred  it  to  a  glorious 
seal,  and  inflamed  it  wiih  a  ma^ificent  en- 
thusiasm. It  has,  therefore,  been  at  once  the 
reforming  and  the  conserving  element  in  the 
religious  life  of  the  world.  It  has  counter- 
acted what  would  have  proved  ipjurious  if 
unopposed,  and  has  promptly  destroyed  what 
could  exist  no  longer  without  danger.  When 
corruption  has  grown  shameless,  and  bigotry 
has  become  fierce,  it  has  held  up  the  one  to 
scorn,  and  handed  over  the  other  to  appro- 
priate condemnation,  and  over  both  it  has 
caei  the  oblivion  of  its  glory.  '  Faith  has  al- 
ways cooperated  with  genius  in  these  its 
grandest  occupations,  but  faith  of  itself  is 
publicly  weak.  Luther  was  preceded  by 
many  small  martyrs ;  it  required  hid  stalwart 
genius  to  achieve  the  Reformation.  Men  of 
genius  are  the  missionaries  of  progress  and 
the  prophets  of  brotherhood.  Because  every 
seel  has  had  them,  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
quality  which  has  given  them  distinction  is  a 
higher  thing  than  the  opinions  which  have 
brought  them  fellowship ;  and  that,  by  its 
plastic  and  nndecaying  power,  truth  will  yet 
be  imprinted  on  the  portals  of  the  one  uni- 
v^^  temple.  For,  if  geniuK  be  thus  ihe 
life-power  of  the  world,  wherever  it  is  seen 
it  should  receive  admiration  ;  and  it  may  be 
seen  everywhere.  The  Catholic  cannoi  claim 
it  exclusively  for  himself,  neither  can  the 
Protestant  It  has  spoken  in  a  louder  tone 
than  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  from  the 
valleys  of  Switzerland,  and  has  sent  forth 
from  the  studio  of  an  English  poet  sweeter 
music  than  the  service  of  the  cathedral.  Ii 
has  indulged  its  divine  contemplations  in  the 
silence  of  the  cloister,  and  chanted  its  praise 
amid  the  boisterous  turmoil  of  revolution.  It 
has  given  sanctity  to  the  "dim  reli^^ious  light'* 
of  Rome,  and  wisdom  to  the  restless  specu- 
lations of  Greece.  It  has  its  monuments  in 
every  ancient  mytholpcy,  and  will  build  them 
with  every  modern  him.  Qenius  has  a  thou- 
sand times  divided  the  Church  to  save  it  from 
death;  it  will  once  reconcile  the  churches, 
that  the  true  life  may  be  realized  by  ail  the 
world.  I 


It  must  he  remembered  that  we  speak  now 
of  genius  in  the  combinations  specified  in  the 
title  of  this  paper.     In  the  abstract,  genius 
may  be  a  hallowed  thing.     Its  influences  are 
essentially  and  janiversally  good.     It  may  be 
depraved   in  its  applications  and    purposes, 
but  in  itself  it  is  sacred,  purifying,  and  divine. 
And  in  its  lowest  degradation  it  shows  a 
glory  that  vindicates  it  from  the  dishonor  of 
Its  prostitutions.     It  is  itself  so  incorruptible 
a  thing,  that  the  judicial  censures  of  the 
world  fall  ever  on  the  man  who,  having  its 
power,  can  be  guilty  of  the  double  baseness 
of  abusing  it.     Yet,  though  thus  inherently 
holy,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  ascribe  to  it  that 
lofty  mission  we  have  defined  above,  with- 
out carefully  securing  for  it  the  support  of  a 
conscience  free  from  guile,  and  a  heart  full 
of  devotion,  as  well  as  an  intellect  well  cul- 
tured and  usefully  active.     We  cannot  revere 
as  the  instrument  of  public  spiritual  improve- 
ment any  one  of  the  three  things  we   have 
combined  together.     Literature  without  ge- 
nius is  dull ;  without  devotion  it  would  be  an 
embodied  and  elaborated  hypocrisy.     When 
the  soul,  originally  endowed  with  the  scarcest 
and  the  richest  of  all  qualifications,  is  dedi- 
cated in  adoring  love  to  God,  and  to  prove 
the  integrity  of  its  worship  would  contribute 
at  once  its  grand  intellectual  energies  and  its 
profound  spiritual  peace  as  a  willing  service 
to  humanity — then  we  have  a  man  whose 
name  shall  be  a  centre  of  attraction  to  the 
whole  community  of  the  good ;  whose  voice 
shall  address  the  universal  congregation  in 
strains  at  once  more  mighty  and  more  sweet 
than  mere  pulpit  orators  know  how  to  em- 
ploy; and  whose  memory  shall  serve  as  a 
beacon-light  to  the  disciples  of  eveiy  creed 
through  many  generations.     The   preacher 
can  but  speak  to  a  few  people,  for  a  short 
time,  and  on  a  contracted  topic ;  the  man  of 
genius  who  is  also  a  man  of  God,  and  who 
embodies  in   poetry,  in    philosophy,  ^r   in 
song,  the  raptures  of  his  mind,  instructs  and 
edifies   the   worid.     The  ''Old  Hundredth 
Psalm"  has  done  more  to  confirm  the  faith 
and  console  the  sorrows  of  the  devout  than 
all  the  volumes  of  heavy  exegesis  that  were 
ever  penned.     And  any  man  who  shall  catoli 
a  new  glimpse  of  God,  of  truth,  of  destiny, 
and  tell  the  world  what  he  hath  seen,  shall 
cause  more  joy  and  administer  more  instruc- 
tion than  can  be  compassed  by  the  diligence 
of  a  hundred  pastors  or  the  mere  learning  of 
a  thousand   critics.      Exposition,   if  wisely 
done,  is  invaluable ;  but  the  world  demands, 
at  least  once  in  a  century,  a  new  apocalypse 
of  heavenly  glory.    This  it  is  the  oflice  of 
genius  to  supply. 
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The  spiritual  fonctioQ  of  genius  beiog 
thus  important,  we  may  accept  its  supremacy 
over  dogmatic  conviction  and  sectarian  par- 
tialities as  a  most  merciful  arrangement.  If 
this  mystic  faculty  could  be  enslaved  by 
faith,  (we  use  the  word  in  its  more  seculiir 
signification,)  its  energies  could  only  be  de- 
voted to  the  consolidation  of  stupendous  pre- 
judices, and  the  aggravation  of  eviU  already 
mil  but  incurable.  Bnt  when  it  rises  to  reign 
over  prejudice,  it  governs  not  to  strengthen 
but  to  subdue ;  when  it  appears  amid  ihe  ^- 
bri$  of  ecclesiastical  corruption,  it  does  not 
merely  disturb  it,  (which  would  be  only  to 
4onble  the  nuisance,)  but  it  sweeps  it  away. 
Milton  has>  done  more  for  Puritanism  than  all 
its  martyrs  ;  they  have  made  their  own  con- 
sistency famous,  he  has  brought  honor  to  the 
principles  they  attested  wiUi  their  blood, 
rrotest^tism  is  much  eiven  to  rave  against 
Rome ;  its  condemnations  often  pause  to 
give  place  to  a  reverential  panegyric  on  the 
genius  of  Pascal.  We  feel  that  we  cannot 
despise  a  society  which  has  had  «o  good  and 
great  a  member.  It  is  as  though  God  would 
atlence  our  scorn,  by  showing,  even  there. 
His  radiant  visage. 

Why  do  we  dwell  on  this  theme  ?  Not  to 
serve  a  sectarian  purpobC,  assuredly,  although 
it  does  sa  happen  that  the  great  names  we 
have  selected  for  criticism  and  eulogy  both 
belong-  to  the  same  denomination.  It  is  a 
fact  that  the  Baptists  have  been  not  less  per- 
secuted, and  even  more  despised  than  any 
other  of  the  many  sects  of  evangelical  Non- 
conformists. With  this  fact  we  have  nothing 
more  to  do  now  than  to  remind  those  who 
are  still  superciliously  bigoted  enough  to  re- 
j  oice  over  it,  that,  at  least  in  recent  days, 
the  Christian  Church  has  gathered  some  of 
its  brighest  laurels  from  the  soil  which  they 
have  watered.  To  our  mind  it  is  not  a  little 
remarkable  that  so  rich  a  cluster  of  names 
can  be  found,  within  so  limited  a  period, 
among  the  annals  of  a  body  so  slighted  by 
public  opinion.  Andrew  Fuller — for  whom, 
it  must  be  confessed,  the  highest  qualities  of 
mind  cannot  be  claimed  —  by  the  sobriety, 
deliberateness,  extraordinary  candor,  clear- 
ness, and,  above  all,  the  rich,  pious  simplici- 
ty of  his  discussions,  has  entitled  himself  to 
be  considered  the  father  of  modern  evange- 
lical theology.  The  severities  of  strict  Cal- 
.TiniBm  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  less  logical 
but  more  humane  views  taught  by  Baxter  on 
tlie  other,  were  by  him  ingeniously  if  not  con- 
sistently balanced.  Then,  whilst  partisans 
have  over-estimated,  it  would  be  hard  to  re- 
spect too  highly  the  services,  both  to  leara* 


ing  and  to  humanity,  rendered  by  the  laboi* 
ious  Dr.  Carey,  the  father  of  "  Foreign  Mis- 
sions." Three  months  ago  we  gave  our  tes- 
timony of  honest  reverence  to  the  memory  of 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  masters  of  pulpit 
eloquence ;  and  now,  with  an  admiration  as 
unreserved,  and  a  discrimination  as  conscien- 
tious, we  propose  to  review  the  life  and  cha- 
raoier'  of  one  of  the  clearest,  serenest,  and 
strongest  thinkers  modern  times  have  pro- 
duced. Again  we  say,  it  would  be  insolent 
folly  to  charge  us  with  a  sectarian  purpose 
in  undertaking  this  *'  labor  of  love  ;**  our  ob- 
ject is  far  higher  and  purer  than  this.  We 
desire  (no  superfluous  experiment  even  in 
these  days)  to  illustrate  the  sublime  catho- 
licity of  consecrated  genius. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  very  rapidly  to 
summarize  the  chief  incidents  of  this  pecu- 
liar man's  life,  the  facts  of  which  are  by  no 
means  too  notorious.  We  propose  to  devote 
to  this  purpose  one  short  paragraph. 

John  Foster  whs  bom  at  a  small  farm- 
house bituate  in  the  parish  o(  Halifax,  on  the 
17th  of  September,  1770.  His  parents  were 
distinguished  for  eccentric  though tfulness 
and  shrewd  intelligence,  and  he  inherited 
their  peculiarities.  '*  Old  -  fashioned,^  even 
when  a  child,  he  had,  before  he  .was  twelve 
years  of  age,  **  a  painful  sense  of  an  awkward 
but  entire  individuality."  *  Reserved  and  ta- 
citurn, he  found  no  genial  compaoidnships, 
and  his  solitude  was  painfully  animated  by 
strange  reveries  and  terrible  contemplations. 
He  began  early  to  assist  his  parents  in  weav- 
ing; but  his  mind  would  wander  from  his 
occupation,  and  he  frequently  got  into  the 
bad  books  of  his  employer.  He  studied  for 
three  years  under  Dr.  Fawcett,  at  Brearley 
Hall ;  from  which  place  he  removed  to  the 
Baptist  College,  Bristol,  soon  after  Robert 
Hall  had  ceased  to  be  classical  tutor  of  that 
institution.  Here  he  remained  only  one 
year,  and  shortly  settled  as  minister  to  a 
small  congregation  at  Newcastle- on-Tyne. 
Of  his  auditors,  only  a  very  few  could  appre- 
ciate his  sermons ;  and  he  was  so  conscious 
of  this,  that  he  acquired  the  habit  of  looking 
down  at  the  right-hand  side  of  the  "  meeting  * 
where  they  were  seated.  At  Newcastle  he 
remained  only  three  months.  His  next  en* 
gagement  was  at  Swift's  Alley,  Dublin,  dur- 
ing the  continuation  of  which  ho  engaged  in 
violent  democratic  agitations,  which  exposed 
him  to  some  apprehensions  of  chains  and 
a  dungeon.  It  was  whilst  in  Ireland  that 
he  resolved  on  the  form  and  character  of  his 
first  literary  experiments.  Here  also  he  re- 
nounced his  belief  in  the  doctrme  of  eternal 
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panishmeDts,  and  wavered  on  the  borders  of 
Arianism.  Altbongh  a  Baptist  by  Hssocia- 
tion,  he  never  administered,  nor  (in  mature 
life)  witnessed  the  ceremony  of  immersion. 
His  views  on  ecclesiastical  matters  became 
contemptuously  lax.  '•  I  have  lone  felt,"  he 
says, "  an  utter  loathing  of  what  bears  the 
general  denomination  of  the  Churchy  with  all 
its  parties,  contests,  disgraces,  or  honors. 
My  wish  would  be  little  less  than  the  disso- 
lution of  all  church  institutions,  of  all  orders 
and  shapes;  ilmi  religion  might  be  set  free, 
as  a  grand  spirilUHl  and  moral  element,  no 
longer  clogged,  perverted,  prostituted,  by 
corporation  forms  and  principles."  He  re- 
moved to  Chichester  in  1797,  where  he  labor- 
ed without  being  appreciated,  and  therefore 
without  success,  for  two  years  and  a  half. 
In  1799  he  took  up  his  residence  with  the 
Rev.  J.  Hughes,*  at  Battersea,  where  he  act- 
■ed  as  a  sort  of  voluntary  missionary  around 
the  metropolis,  and  where  he  endeavored  to 
nistruct  twenty-one  black  boys  brought  over 
from  Sierra  Leone!  He  was  in  later  years 
Tarioosly  occupied  as  preacher  and  writer, 
and  finally  removed  to  the  beautiful  village 
of  Stapleton,  near  Bristol,  where  he  passed 
his  time  in  regular  labors  for  the  press,  (chief- 
ly for  the  *' Eclectic  Review,^')  in  select  but 
very  honorable  and  warmly  attached  friend- 
ships, and  in  su(!h  public  ministrations  as 
might  offer.  In  May,  1808,  he  married 
Miss  Maria  Snooke,  the  lady  to  whom  the 
**  Essays"  were  originally  addressed.  About 
the  beginning  of  1848  he  had  several  at- 
tacks of  indisposition ;  in  September  of  the 
same  year  he  took  to  his  room.  At  about 
six  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  October  15, 
a  faithful  and  long-trusted  domestic  entered 
his  chamber  and  found  him  dead,  with  his 
arms  extended,  and  his  countenance  tranquil, 
as  if  in  pleasant  repose. 

No  two  names  are  more  frequently  asso- 
ciated together  than  those  of  Robert  Hall  and 
John  Foster.  In  certain  circles,  where  their 
literary  remains  are  more  familiarly  known, 
and  where  the  reminiscences  of  their  accom- 
plishments and  their  piety  are  more  fondly 
cherished,  they  are  but  seldom  spoken  of 
apart.  This  may  be,  perhaps,  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  they  were  contemporaries ; 
that  they  labored  in  the  same  cause ;  that 
for  a  considerable  period  they  were  near 
neighbors ;  and  that  they  were  intimate  and 
dear  companions.  It  is  interesting  to  con- 
ceive of  two  such  men  dwelling  in  close  and 

•  The  founder  of  the  British  and  Foreiffo  Bible 
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friendly  fellowship;  and  the  lot  of  thos6 
who^e  privilege  it  was  frequently  to  enter- 
tain them,  may  be  innocently  envied.  The 
brilliant  conversational  powers  of  the  one, 
and  the  sober,  ponderous,  but  ever  interest- 
ing and  attractive  calcnlstions  of  the  other — 
both  distinguished  for  their  intelligence,  de- 
votion, benevolence,  and  mutual  admiration — 
would  constitute  such  a  concert  of  mingled 
wit,  wisdom,  and  worship  as  any  of  us  would 
be  glad  to  listen  to.  And  yet  these  two  men 
were  essentially  dissimilar  in  constitutional 
faculty,  in  modes  of  thought,  and  in  prevail- 
ing disposition.  If  they  are  associateid  toge- 
ther, it  is  rather  by  way  of  antithesis  than 
comparison.  Mr.  Hall  had  imagination,  so 
had  Mr.  Foster ;  the  one,  however,  revelled 
in  remote  speculations ;  wandered  grandly  in 
the  grand  unseen ;  drew  pictures  of  heaven 
and  portraits  of  God :  the  other  was  more 
minutely  poetic;  picked  up  a  flower  and 
traced  its  history;  sought  the  shelter  of, a 
great  old  oak,  and  dreamed  over  all  that  had 
happened  on  the  spot  encompassed  by  its 
sombre  shade  ;  would  conceive  a  long  history, 
of  which  a  groan  would  be  the  suggestive 
circumstance  and  the  central  chapter.  Mr. 
Hall's  mind  ran  naturally  into  elaboration ; 
Mr.  Foster's  into  comprehensive  analysis. 
While  the  orator  would  celebrate  the  won- 
ders of  the  universe,  the  essayist  would  in- 
vestigate one  of  its  commonest  and  most  tri- 
fling objects.  The  former  was  at  home  in 
the  vast;, the  latter  in  the  minute.  The 
adoration  of  the  one  was  caught  by  general 
effects;  that  of  the  other  was  arrested  by 
contributory  features.  Whilst  Mr.  Hall 
would  descant  with  elated  ease  on  a  topic, 
Mr.  Foster  would  gravely  take  it  to  pieces. 
The  majesty  of  the  panegyrist  in  the  one  case, 
was  supplemented  with  the  discrimination  of 
the  expositor  in  the  other.  This  dissimilari- 
ty, however,  would  be  the  principal  charm 
of  their  society.  The  impetuosity  of  the  one 
side  would  be  suitably  checked  by  the  sobrie- 
ty of  the  opposite ;  and  the  entire  respect  by 
which  the  great  souls  were  bound  together, 
would  save  the  conversation  from  acrimony 
or  impatience ;  whilst  the  unusual  abilities  of 
both  would  unite  to  enhance  its  fascination 
and  its  instructiveness.  Mr.  Hall  was  un- 
doubtedly more  rapid,  versatile,  and  magni- 
ficent than  his  friend ;  but  Mr.  Foster,  we 
can  imagrine,  would  put  in  ever  and  anon 
words  of  wondrous  import  and  immense 
practical  suggestiveness,  which  the  intelli- 
gent listener  would  ponder  over,  whilst  the 
more  glowing  talker  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fire-plaoe  would  be  pronouncing  upon  it  a 
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saperb  eulogy,  or  meeting  it  with  a  splendid 
reiatation.  Neither  Mr.  Foster  nor  Mr.  Hall 
aspired  to  the  questionable  reputation  of 
being  irresistibly  great  in  monologue;  but 
we  haye  no  doubt  Mr.  Hall  would  (in  more 
senses  than  one)  be  the  more  absorbii^  talker 
of  the  two.  Words  would  flow  from  his  lips 
like  a  stream  of  meridian  light  and  glory. 
Wisdom  would  drop '  from  Mr.  Foster  in 
thoughts  and  fancies,  bright,  profound,  and 
innumerable — like  stars  with  spaces  of  unem- 
bodied  reflection  between  them.  How  sel- 
dom can  we  get  the  gorgeousness  of  such  a 
day  and  the  sacred  splendor  of  such  a  night 
at  one  vision ;  star  responding  to  sunbeam, 
and  sunbeam  responding  to  star ;  grand  in- 
terchanges of  heavenly  light;  contests  of 
greatness  without  any  jealoasy ;  alternations 
of  glory  wilhout  any  eclipse  ! 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Foster's  imagina- 
tion was  chiefly  distinguished  for  the  quick- 
ness with  which  he  detected,  and  the  keen- 
ness with  which  he  relished,  the  striking 
details  of  the  objects  on  which  bis  mind  rest- 
ed. We  would  not  be  supposed  to  insinuate 
that  it  was,  therefore,  beneath  the  stupend- 
ous and  the  vast.  There  was  nothing  in 
heaven  or  on  earth  which  he  could  not  adore, 
if  it  were  venerable;  and  the  devotedness  of 
his  spirit  was  fully  equalled  by  the  capacity 
of  his  fancy.  He  was  accurately  describing 
his  earlier  experience  when  he  wrote,  in  his 
beautiful  ''Essay  on  the  Epithet,  Roman- 
tic :"  —  "  The  tendency  to  thb  species  of 
romance  may  be  caused,  or  may  be  greatly 
augmented,  by  an  exclusive  taste  for  what  is 
grand,  a  disease  to  which  some  few  minds 
are  subject.  All  the  images  in  their  intellect- 
ual scene  must  be  colossal  and  mountainous. 
They  are  constantly  seeking  what  is  animated 
into  heroics,  what  is  expanded  into  immen- 
sity, what  is  elevated  above  the  stars.  But 
for  great  empires,  great  battles,  great  enter- 
prises, great  convulsions,  great  geniuses, 
great  rivers,  great  temples,  there  would  be 
nothing  worth  naming  in  this  part  of  the 
creation."  The  peculiarity  of  his  own  imagi- 
nation, however,  was,  that  he  did  not  merely 
recognize  the  outside  proportions  of  great 
things,  but  caught  the  finer  elements  which 
eontributed  to  the  general  effect,  and  pene- 
trated into  the  inner  soul  of  that  which  only 
served  to  excite  a  giddy  astonishment  in  most 
persons.  Far  from  mechanical  in  his  taste, 
he  was  eminently  sagacious,  particular,  and 
profound  in  his  observations.  He  soared 
aloft  often  enough ;  scaled  the  sky,  and  gazed 
out  upon  the  eternal ;  but  he  did  not  remain 
stupefied  by  the  awful  unlimitedness  and  daz- 


zling grandeur  of  the  scene ;  he  counted  the 
pillars^  measured  the  throne,  enumerated  the 
population,  discovered  the  occupations,  and 
guessed  the  experiences  of  the  kingdom 
on  which  his  speculations  were  intent;  and 
when  he  spake  of  his  vision,  it  was  with  the 
clearness  of  information  as  well  as  with  the 
solemnity  of  worship.  And  he  was  not  ob- 
liged thus  to  ascend  above  the  visible  and  the 
mortal  for  the  indulgence  of  his  capacious 
and  active  power.  In  things  that  others 
deemed  trivial,  he  saw  the  greatness  which 
could  overawe,  and  the  beauty  which  could 
captivate.  If  be  lived  in  the  immense,  it  was 
because  nothing  to  him  was  small.  A  dew- 
drop  was  a  world  ;  and  tbe  experience  of  a 
fly  be  could  not  dissociate  from  the  history 
of  the  universe.  Passages  of  providence 
which  the  common  reader  would  flippantly 
skip  over,  caused  him  adoring  musings ;  for 
were  they  not  extracts  from  the  records  of 
eternity?  How  natural  was  it  that  he 
should  be  thus  qualified,  his  habits  being 
what  they  were !  And  how  natural  that  his 
habits  should  be  what  they  were,  constituted 
as  he  was!  Writing  from  Newcastle-on- 
Tjne,  he  says : 

T  often  walb^into  the  fields,  where  1  contemplate 
horses  and  cows,  and  birds  and  grass ;  or  along 
the  river,  whfre  I  observe  the  motions  of  the  tide, 
the  effect  of  the  wind,  or,  if  'tis  evening,  the  moon 
and  stars  reflected  in  the  water.  When  inchned 
to  read,  I  am  amply  furnished  with  books.  When 
I  am  in  the  habit  of  musings,  (  can  shut  myself  in 
my  solitary  chamber,  and  walk  over  the  floor, 
throw  myself  in  a  chair,  or  recline  on  a  table ;  or 
if  I  would 'dream,  I  extend  myself  on  the  bed. 
When  the  day  is  fled,  I  lie  down  in  the  bosom  of 
night,  and  sleep  soundly  till  another  arrives  ;  then 
I  wake  solitary  and  still ;  J  either  rise  to  look  at 
my  watch,  and  then  lay  myself  awhile  on  the  bed 

looking  at  the  morning  skies,  or       in  a 

magic  reverie  behold  the  varied  scenes  of  life,  and 
poise  myself  on  the  wings  of  visionary  contem- 
plation over  the  shaded  regions  of  futurity 

Such,  my  friend,  are  the  situation  and  the  train  in 
which  I  pass  life  away. 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  our  readers  are 
saying  to  themselves :  "  Oh,  there  is  nothing 
at  all  remarkable  in  this.  Thousands  thus 
muse.  Thousands  walk  in  the  fields  and  by 
the  river ;  retire  into  solitude  when  they  are 
weary ;  dream  when  they  can  think  no  longer ; 
sleep  when  night  comes;  and  stare  at  the 
sky,  harboring  silly  fancies  the  while  in  the 
morning."  True  ;  but  the  question  is,  with 
what  eyes  do  they  look  on  grass,  and  beast, 
and  wave,  and  tree  ?  With  what  children  of 
the  imagination  do  they  people  their  solitude  ? 
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Are  the  companions  of  their  isolation  wooden 
toys  painted  to  please  their  infantile  minds ; 
or  are  they  sons  of  Qod,  come  to  honor,  in- 
struct, and  sanctify  the  godly  soul?  Do 
they  read  sermons  in  the  stones  they  pick 
up  ?  Do  they  hear  music  made  hy  the  hap- 
py spheres  in  that  silence  they  observe? 
bo  they  dream  out  the  poetry  of  the  universe 
in  those  darkened  hours  of  meditation  they 
steal  from  time  ?  Do  they  see  splendor  in- 
effable in  those  morning  skies  on  which  they 
gaze  ?  And  when  they  **  poise  themselves 
on  the  wings  of  visionary  contemplation,"  are 
they  as  angels  wise  and  holy,  or  as  geese 
who  fly  awkwardly  and  cackle  stupidly,  and 
are  good  only  for  sportsmen  to  make  game 
of  ?  Pshaw !  These  thousands  of  whom 
you  speak  can  never  really  meditate,  because 
their  souls  are  shallow.  They  stare,  and 
wander,  and  dream,  because  their  vision  is 
too  dull  to  detect  beauty,  and  their  hearts 
are  too  hard  to  be  moved  by  any  strong  or 
generous  emotions.  "They  have  eyes,  but 
they  see  not :  ears  have  they,  but  they  hear 
not.**  If  they  take  the  book  of  nature  into 
their  hands,  they  hold  it  upside  down,  and 
soil  its  fair  pages  with  their  unclean  fingers. 
Thpir  meditations  are  vanity;  and  with  all 
their  studies,  they  learn  nothing.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  character  so  seldom  to  be  met 
with  as  the  man  of  observation.  There  are 
plenty  who  take  passing  glimpse  of  the  super- 
ficies of  objects,  and  who  exclaim,  *'  Good 
lawk-us-heart  alive  !*'  at  any  unusual  pheno- 
menon ;  but  the  intent  and  intelligent  ob- 
server sees  mystery  in  the  commonest  things, 
and  will  comprehend  the  most  mysterious; 
finds  fulness  in  vacancy  and  vastness  in 
atoms ;  considers  the  crawl  of  a  worm  to  be 
a  marvel  of  ingenuity,  and  the  arrogance  of 
a  monarch  a  ridiculous  blunder.  He  follows 
the  windings  of  every  curve,  and  hears  wis- 
dom in  every  sound.  To  him  there  is  no 
monotony,  no  insignificance,  no  nonentity. 
Space  is  as  substantial  as  matter ;  a  daisy  as 
wonderful  as  the  sun.  Every  thing  has  a 
meaning,  and  there  is  no  spot  which  does  not 
contain  something  which  may  at  once  aston- 
ish and  instruct  the  mind. 

Of  these,  John  Foster  was  one  of  the  most 
successful,  and  deserves  to  be  one  of  the 
most  illustrious.  In  all  his  walks  he  found 
new  scenes ;  in  all  his  thoughts  new  truth. 
He  could  not  hear  the  chirp  of  a  bird,  the 
squeak  of  a  mouse,  the  roar  of  a  lion,  or  the 
terrible  explosion  of  a  thunder- cloud,  with- 
out pausing  to  reflect  on  what  caused  the 
mysterious'  sound,  and  what  it  signified. 
When  a  flbwer  drooped,  he  felt  sad ;  when 


a  star  twinkled,  he  was  happy ;  when  the  sun 
was  setting,  he  felt  as  proud,  as  opultet,  aad 
as  impartial  as  the  great  monarch  of  the  sky. 
When  a  spider  caught  a  fly  in  its  web,  he  fix- 
perienced  a  revulsion  kindred  with  that  which 
was  occasioned  by  the  barbarities  of  despot- 
ism or  the  horrors  of  war.  In  short,  he  felt^ 
as  we  all  should  feel,  that  God  had  made 
nothing  in  vain ;  that  the  life  which  ciroa- 
lated  through  all  this  universe  was  one  com- 
plete and  indissoluble  thing ;  that,  therefore, 
life  was  sacred ;  that  every  line  in  nature 
was  a  stroke  of  beauty,  and  every  particle  a 
*nonament  of  wisdom ;  that  a  glory  worthy 
of  God  belonged  to  all  created  things,  and 
that  they  should  be  esteemed  with  a  reve- 
rence worthy  of  the  God  who  made  them ; 
that  responsibility  was  a  real,  unceasing,  and 
universal  attribute  of  life ;  and,  finally,  that 
the  power  to  think,  to  love,  to  pray,  to  act, 
to  rule,  was  a  dreadful  possession,  the  mul^ 
tiform  abuses  of  whose  sanctity  should  awa- 
ken the  profound  remorse  of  men,  and  the 
common  depreciation  of  whose  privileges  co- 
vered his  own  most  sensitive  spirit  with. a 
gloom  almost  as  dark  as  despair !  How  few 
obseri'e  thus  keenly  1  how  very  few  yield  to 
emotions  so  just,  even  when  they  thus  ob- 
serve! \n  these  respects,  at  least,  John 
Foster  was  "  one  of  a  thousand." 

Observation  is  the  best  aid  to  reflection. 
The  question  of*' innate  ideas"  may  be  safe^ 
ly  left  to  the  metaphysicians ;  the  fact  that 
all  natural  phenomena  are  infinitely  suggest- 
ive, even  the  metaphysicians  will  not  dis- 
pute. It  is  impossible  f(^  an  intellig^t 
being  to  look  on  nature  or  on  life  without 
thinking.  Astonishment  will  lead  to  curiosi- 
ty ;  curiosity  will  dictate  endless  formal  spe- 
culations ;  and  speculations  will  end  in  what 
originated  them  —  profound  astonishment. 
Reflectiveness  may  lead  to  observation ;  ob* 
servation  must  lead  to  reflectiveness.  In  the 
case  of  John  Foster,  the  influence  was  re- 
ciprocal, and,  therefore,  was  doubly  strong. 
A  coTistitutional  tendency  led  to  the  habit ; 
the  habit  fostered  a  constitutional  tendency. 
When  very  young,  he  was  notorious  for  the 
constancy  and  absorbedness  of  his  musings. 
These  led  him  out  into  the  great  field  of  na- 
ture. There  he  found  every  thing  to  satisfy 
his  passion  for  meditation.  A  somewhat 
amusing  instance  of  the  force  of  his  solitary 
thoughts,  and  of  the  necessity  of  practical 
observation  to  settle  and  content  them,  may 
be  gathered  from  his  biography.  When  as 
yet  only  a  young  man,  whilst  on  a  visit  to  his 
parents,  he  suddenly  quitted  the  house,  and 
started  oflf  in  a  heavy  shower  to  look  at  a 
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waterfall  in  the  neighborhood,  of  which  he 
had  often  heard ;  and  on  his  return  he  ex- 
claimed, "  I  now  underatand  the  thing,  and 
have  got  some  ideas  on  the  subject  with  which 
I  should  not  like  to  part."  It  seems  to  us  that 
in  this  simple  incident  we  have  a  key  to  the 
character  of  his  mind,  and  an  explanation  of 
his  whole  literary  and  public  life.  He  could 
not  hear  what  others  said  without  interest ;  he 
could  not  know  that  there  was  any  thin^  which 
he  had  not  seen,  which  he  conld  see,  and  which 
was  worth  seeing,  but  he  would  run  to  look 
at  it :  when  he  got  near,  he  did  not  merely 

glance  at  it,  but  he  inspected  it,  he  com  pre- 
ended  it,  and  from  it  he  gathered  ideas,  the 
value  and  satisfaction  of  which  he  himself  en- 
tirely appreoiated.  He  would  understand 
even  a  waterfall;  and  from  the  spray  and 
the  foam  it  made  in  the  stream,  from  the 
mystic  melody  of  its  constant  murmur,  from 
the  sunbeams  that  quivered  on  its  surface, 
as  on  the  surface  m  a  moving  mirror,  or 
from  the  surrounding  scenery  which  it  adorn- 
ed, he  would  get  ideas.  More  than  vague 
impressions  were  made  upon  his  soul  by  all 
these  things.  They  were  so  many  forms  of 
intelligence;  they  had  the  significance  of 
books  and  the  dearness  of  friends  to  him; 
and  he  could  not  leave  them  till  he  compre- 
hended them.  And  so  it  was  with  every 
thing  which  came  before  his  eye.  His  writ- 
ings, therefore,  are  rather  like  descriptions 
of  life  and  records  of  experience,  than  mere 
theories  of  social  systems,  or  balances  of  op- 

Sosing  creeds.  He  saw ;  he  thought  on  what 
e  saw ;  and  he  has  given  to  the  world  the 
results  of  his  observations,  in  the  consistency, 
definiteness,  and  fulness  of  the  reflections 
they  suggested.  He  was  a  meditator.  We 
have  spoken  of  his  imagination.  In  truth, 
however,  he  made  but  a  subordinate  use  of 
"this  faculty.  It  served  him  in  his  interpret- 
ation of  what  he  beheld,  but  he  beheld  so 
much,  and  with  such  reverential  interest, 
that  he  had  neither  the  opportunity  nor  the 
necessity  of  attempting  new  creations.  To 
him  the  universe  was  infinite  in  its  compass, 
and  was  crowded  with  objects.  It  had  no 
limits  and  no  vacancies.  To  know  what  it 
was  and  what  it  contained,  was  to  know  all 
things.  His  imagination  was  but  the  servant 
of  his  curiosity — his  curiosity  was  but  the 
agent  of  his  knowledge — his  knowledge  was 
but  the  minister  of  his  awe.  If  to  form  ideal 
systems,  and  to  elaborate  original  theories 
of  science  and  of  life,  constitute  the  philoso- 
pher, he  certainly  could  not  lay  claim  to 
that  character.  If  to  invest  nature  with  a 
o6e  she  never  wears,  and  to  attribute  to  her 


meanings  she  does  not  convey,  constitute  the 
poet,  certainly  he  was  no  poet.  He  was 
neither  philosopher  nor  poet.  He  was  too 
practical  for  the  latter,  and  too  spiritual  for 
the  former.  He  read  phenomena,  but  he 
plainly  read  them,  neither  reducing  them  to 
the  requhrements  of  a  system  he  had  himself 
invented,  nor  expanding  them  to  proportions 
they  would  not  naturally  support.  He  was 
too  much  of  a  poet  to  be  a  philosopher,  and 
too  much  of  a  philosopher  ever  to  be  a  poet. 
The  philosopher  interprets  nature  and  life  by 
the  faculty  of  the  understanding ;  the  poet 
by  the  faculty  of  the  imagmation.  Foster 
saw  nature  as  it  was,  and  be  would  speak 
of  it  only  as  he  found  it.  As  far  as  he 
comprehended  it,  he  was  clear ;  knd  when  it 
became  mysterious,  he  confessed  the  mys- 
tery in  words  of  adoration.  Therefore,  he 
supplemented  nature  with  no  suppositions, 
either  of  fancy  or  of  mechanical  inference. 
He  consolidated  his  raptures  by  intelligence, 
aad  illuminated  his  intelligence  by  fine  reflec- 
tion* The  arrogance  of  the  understanding 
and  of  the  imagination,  be  equally  checked  ; 
he  sought  to  knoto^  and  when  he  knew,  he 
felt  accordingly.  He  knew  much;  and  he 
felt  deeply.  The  philosopher  has  no  indivi- 
duality of  his  own.  He  sees  nature  apart 
from  himself.  It  is  all  objective.  With  the 
poet,  it  is  just  the  contrary.  He  has  a  life 
vast,  ramified,  glorious  as  the  life  he  sees  all 
around  him.  He  knows  nothmg  but  himself ; 
and  in  himself  all  he  knows  is  included. 
Experience  is  his  inspiration,  even  though 
the  universe  be  his  theme.  Here  all  is  sub- 
jective. Foster  felt  the  burden  of  immense 
subjectivity.  He  was  conscious  of  profound 
individuality.  But  he  did  not  absorb  the 
universe,  so  to  speak;  he  conversed  with  it, 
and  treasured  up  in  his  heart  what  it  told 
him.  It  was  to  him  as  a  friend  with  whom 
he  had  communion.  It  honored  him  with 
many  confidences,  '*  for  the  secret  of  the 
Lord  is  with  them  that  feir  hhn."  He  real- 
ized a  true  love  and|sympathy  from  its  mighty 
soul.  His  emotions  were  very  deep  as  he 
held  his  high  spiritual  fellowship;  but  it  was 
a  fellowship,  not  a  solitude.  There  was  a 
being,  a  power,  a  stupendous  system,  out- 
side himself,  and  on  this  he  gazed ;  with  this 
he  conversed ;  in  Mlence  he  spake  unto  it; 
in  silence  he  heard  its  sombre  and  its  grand 
responses.  It  was  not  a  mere  self-worship, 
that  strange,  pensive,  absorbed  life  of  his; 
but  a  true  worship  of  the  Infinite  of  which 
he  was  Imt  a  portion ;  but  of  which  he  was 
a  portion ;  a  worship,  however,  so  true  that 
it  brought  actual  power,  and  peace,  and  won- 
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dering,  trembling,  aspiring  enjoyment  to  his 
heart. 

Mr.  Foster's  observations  of  human  nature 
were  as  constant  and  as  keen  as  his  observa- 
tions of'* inanimate"  nature,  (to  use  a  very 
stupid  and  incorrect  phrase.)  He  saw  into 
the  hearts  of  men.  He  read  the  history  of 
hb  race,  with  a  fearful  application  of  its  les- 
sons. The  deceit  and  ferocity  and  selfish- 
ness of  this  world — oh,  it  was  no  foreign, 
remote,  indifferent  thing  to  him!  And  he 
saw  it  all  around  him.  He  found  it  within 
himself.  The  picture  was  very  dark !  Groans 
and  sighs,  and  oaths  of  fierce  malevolence, 
and  shouts  of  horrid  blasphemy — tears  where 
there  was  no  remorse,  shame  where  no  pity, 
distress  wheVe  no  sympathy,  prayers  where 
no  faith,  persecutions  where  no  zeal,  anathe- 
mas where  no  intelligence — butcheries  with- 
out provocation,  tyrannies  without  majesty, 
revolutions  without  patriotism  —  friendships 
without  esteem,  marriages  without  love,  com- 
merce without  honesty — flattery  spoken  to 
delude,  and  yet  received  with  gratification — 
candor  but  the  mask  of  fouler  dissimulation 
— hypocrisy  in  worship,  ingratitude  in  pros- 
perity, slavish  superstition  when  death  ap- 
proached— such  was  life !  And  on  this  life 
he  looked,  not  as  we  look  on  tragedies  at  a 
theatre,  with  an  excitement  indulged  as  pas- 
time, but  as  the  veritable  being,  doing,  and 
suffering  of  this  human  race  of  which  he  was 
a  member.  Well  might  a  shadow  of  melan- 
choly steal  over  his  spirit !  And  what  was 
there  to  relieve  him  of  this  sadness  ?  Chris- 
tianity? The  Church?  Alas!  his  estimate 
of  the  evil  is  not  less  exaggerated  than  his 
estimate  of  the  cure.  Hear  what  he  says  in 
a  letter  to  his  friend.  Dr.  Harris,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  missions  to  the  heathen : 

I  hope,  indeed  may  assume,  thnt  yon  are  of  a 
cheerful  temperament;  but  are  yon  not  some- 
times  invaded  by  the  darkest  visions  and  reflections 
while  casting  your  view  over  the  scene  of  human 
existence,  from  the  beginning  to  this  hour  7  To 
me  it  appears  a  most  oiysteriouBly  awful  economy, 
overspread  by  a  lurid  and  dreadful  shade.  I  pray 
for  the  piety  to  maintain  a  humble  submission  of 
thought  and  feeling  to  the  wise  and  righteous 
Disposer  of  all  existence.  But  to  see  a  nature 
created  in  purity,  qualified  for  perfect  and  endless 
felicity,  but  ruined  at  the  very  origin,  by  a  disas- 
ter devolving  fatally  on  all  the  race — to  see  it,  in 
an  early  age  of  the  world,  estranged  from  truth, 
from  the  love  and  fear  of  its  Creator,  from  that, 
therefore,  without  which  existence  is  to  be  de- 

5 lored— abandoned  to  all  evil  till  pwept  away  by  a 
eluge-— the  renovated  race  revolting  into  idolatry 
and  iniquity,  and  spreading  downward  through 
m^69  in  darkness,  wickedness,  and  misery — no 
Divine  dispensation  to  enlighten  and  reclaim  it, 


except  for  one  small  section,  and  that  section 
itself  a  no  less  flagrant  proof  of  the  desperate  cor- 
ruption of  the  nature — the  ultimate  grand  reme- 
dial visitation,  Christianity,  laboring  in  a  very 
difiicult  progress  and  limited  extension,  and  soon 
perverted  from  its  purpose  into  darkness  and 
superstition,  for  a  period  of  a  thousand  years — 
at  the  present  penod  known  and  even  nominally 
acknowledged  by  very  greatly  the  minority  of  the 
race,  the  mijirhty  mass  remaining  prostrate  under 
the  infernal  dominion  of  which  countless  genera- 
tions of  their  ancestors  have  been  the  slaves  and 
the  victims — a  deplorable  majority  of  the  people 
in  the  Christian  nations  strangers  to  the  vital 
power  of  Christianity,  and  a  large  proportion 
directly  hostile  to  it;  and  even  the  institutions 
pretended  to  be  for  its  support  and  promotion 
being  baneful  to  its  virtue — its  progress  in  the 
work  of  conversion,  in  even  the  most  favored  part 
of  the  world,  distanced  by  the  progressive  increase 
of  the  population,  so  that  even  there  (but  to  a 
fearful  extent  if  we  take  the  world  at  large)  the 
disproportion  of  the  faithful  to  the  religious  is 
continually  increasing — the  sum  of  all  these  mel- 
ancholy facts  being,  that  thousands  of  millions 
have  passed,  and  thousands  every  day  are  passing 
out  of  the  world,  in  no  state  of  fitness  for  a  pure 
and  happy  state  elsewhere — oh,  it  is  a  most  coo- 
founding  and  appalling  contemplation  1 

Indeed,  it  is.  There  may  be  another  pic- 
ture whose  brightness  shall  equal  the  gloom 
of  this,  but  this  is  true;  ana  one  can  well 
imagine  what  an  impression  it  must  have 
produced  upon  a  nature  never  too  sanguine, 
and  constitutionally  pensive.  Some  of  Mr. 
Foster's  critics  have  so  misunderstood  the 
seriousness  of  his  nature  as  to  charge  him 
with  cynicism  and  mbanthropy.  iNothing 
could  be  wider  of  the  mark.  His  estimate 
of  human  nature  was  not  unkind,  even  if  it 
must  be  admitted  that  it  was  unjust.  He 
looked  much  on  the  darker  side  of  life,  but 
never  was  a  man  more  anxious  that  life  should 
become  light  and  gladsome  all  round  than 
was  he.  In  his  gloom  he  was  ever  pitifuL 
Misanthropy  is  born  of  conceit,  and  expresses 
itself  in  morose  ill-will,  in  the  restlessness 
of  suspicion,  the  severity  of  a  rude  censorious- 
ness,  the  bitterness  of  envy,  and  the  nnscru- 
pulousness  of  pride.  It  is  eminently  a  self- 
ish principle.  It  combines  the  arro^nce  of 
vanity  with  the  peevishness  of  habitual  ill- 
temper.  It  is  malevolent,  saucy,  obstinate, 
self-willed.  It  is  not  only  |>redisposed  to 
exaggerate  the  miseries  of  men ;  it  is  indis- 
posed to  contribute  any  thing  to  their  mitiga- 
tion. If  it  weeps,  it  is  from  the  sorrow  of 
self-pity,  rather  than  from  a  tender  sympathy 
with  others ;  and  it  more  frequently  indulges 
a  cruel  joy  over  the  griefs  it  delights  to 
depict.  Its  laugh  is  hoarse  with  malice. 
It  blasphemes  God,  whilst  it  maligns  man- 
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kiDd.  Its  pleasure  is  to  give  others  pun.  In- 
stead of  administeriog  a  salutary  reproof  to 
the  wayward,  it  taun^  him  into  persistency, 
and  then  mocks  his  folly.  Its  weapon  is 
satire,  its  habit  scandal.  It  leers,  and  grins, 
and  croaks.  It  is  heartless,  remorseless,  hope- 
less. A  spirit  so  utterly  repulsive  and  fiendish 
neyer  tainted  the  breast  or  tortured  the  ex- 
perience of  the  illustrious  essayist.  He  was 
sad,  but  it  was  with  compassion.  He  had 
fears,  but  they  warmed  his  generosity  and 
stimulated  his  zeal.  The  shMe  of  despair 
sometimes  covered  his  soul;  but  he  sat 
down  in  his  unaffected  woe,  and  committed 
himself,  his  fellows,  and  the  world,  with  all 
the  solemnity  of  love,  to  the  Maker  and 
Governor  of  all  things.  Mercy  was  his  bane, 
if  any  thing  divine  can  be  the  bane  of  man. 
He  was  too  sensitive  and  tender.  So  far 
from  doing  injustice  to  his  race,  it  was  his 
dread  that  justice  must  be  done  to  it.  Hence 
his  revulsion  from  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
punishments.  Never  was  a  soul  more  scru- 
pulously honest  or  more  thoughtfully  gene- 
rous than  this  man's.  He  would  pay  more 
for  any  little  article  that  he  purchased  than 
was  asked  for  it,  if  he  thought  the  com- 
petition of  the  market  or  the  expedients  of 
poverty  had  reduced  its  price  below  its  value. 
He  never  saw  want  without  making  a  sacri- 
fice to  relieve  it ;  he  never  witnessed  agony 
without  himself  enduring  a  pang.  It  was 
misery  that  made  him  miserable;  and  the 
deep  abiding  gloom  which  hung  about  his 
spirit  was  but  the  response  of  a  fine  piety  to 
a  mysterious  and  inexplicable  Providence. 
He  was  as  good  as  he  was  great ;  and  his 
goodness  was  told  not  in  tears  alone,  for  he 
toiled,  and  suffered,  and  prayed  for  men. 

Indeed,  great  injustice  has  been  done  to 
the  character  of  our  hero.  If  he  exaggerated 
the  evils  of  the  world,  his  depression  has 
been  greatly  exaggerated.  He  has  been 
thought  morose  and  morbidly  sentimental. 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  eminently  genial  in 
his  fellowships  eiad  practical  in  his  reflections. 
His  standard  of  human  virtue  was  high,  but 
he  aspired  himself  to  reach  it,  and  the  very 
least  that  can  be  said  of  him  is,  that  he  never 
wantonly  desecrated  its  dignity.  Those  se- 
lect circles  in  which  he  felt  '*  at  home"  can 
testify  with  what  exuberant  delight  he  min- 
istered to  their  cheerfulness;  and  though  he 
never  sanctioned  frivolity,  he  made  his  pre- 
sence any  thing  but  a  bore,  even  to  the  gayest 
of  his  companions.  His  humor  was  not  very 
prolific,  but  his  intelligence  was  always  re- 
tresbing,  and  his  musings  were  radiant  with 
benevolence  and  rich  in  wisdom.    He  threw 


away  neither  hours,  words,  *nor  feelings ;  but 
he  so  occupied  attention  as  to  delight  and 
entertain  his  auditors,  whilst  every  syllable 
he  spoke  was  adapted  to  purify  and  sweeten 
their  coming  days.  True,  he  could  rebuke 
with  severity  the  wicked,  and  satirize  with 
keenness  the  foolish;  and  young  ladies 
dreaded  his  insinuations  against  their  vanity 
and  their  waste  of  time ;  but  the  intelligent 
ever  found  him  instructive,  whilst  the  holy 
never  thought  him  dull. 

The  reflectiveness  and  sobriety  of  his  na- 
ture are  wonderfully  developed  in  his  writ- 
ings. Those  essays  will  be  read  for  ages, 
and  whenever  read  will  be  admired  for  the 
serenity,  discrimination,  reverential ness,  and 
sanctity  of  the  spirit  that  breathes  through 
them.  How  he  seems  to  gaze  on  mind  and 
watch  its  workings !  And  yet  how  delight- 
fully informal  and  unofficial  are  his  reports ! 
With  what  earnestness,  and  yet  with  what 
.  repose  he  pursues  his  theme  I  His  range  of 
inouiry  is  as  comprehensive  as  his  subject 
will  allow  ;  and  his  analysis  is  as  complete 
and  as  clear  as  the  reader  can  desire.  He 
never  peddles  with  his  topic.  There  is  no 
hacking  and  jobbing  in  his  works ;  for  he  is 
a  skilful  artificer.  And  what  subjects  he 
has  chosen  to  descant  upon  I  "  The  Epithet, 
Romantic ;"  why,  the  very  title  of  the  essay 
implies  that  the  author  is  given  to  meditation, 
to  introspection,  to  earnest  and  abandoned 
thought.  There  is  no  scope  for  declamation, 
no  temptation  to  controversy.  By  the  very 
necessities  of  his  theme,  he  is  shut  up  to  the 
free,  independent,  and  peculiar  workings  of 
his  own  mind.  He  cannot  be  suspected  of 
plagiarism,  for  who  has  preceded  him  ?  He 
need  not  fear  the  thief,  for  the  individuality 
of  the  matter  would  be  recognized  in  a  mo- 
ment. These  compositions  are  unique  in  the 
literature  of  the  world,  and  so  unique  was 
the  author,  they  are  very  likely  to  remain  so. 

To  the  peculiarity  of  their  substance  their 
great  popularity  may,  without  doubt,  be 
chiefly  attributed.  But  their  more  essential 
characteristics  are  adequately  sustained  by 
their  artistic  and  literary  excellence.  We 
have  his  own  testimony  that  his  compo- 
sitions are  the  fruits  of  patient  labor  and  a 
most  scrupulous  taste.  That  he  had  consi- 
derable ambition,  and  definite  desires,  as  a 
writer,  we  mav  gather  from  an  exclamation 
made  by  him  m  his  early  life.  Speaking  of 
certain  forms  of  expression  common  in  those 
days,  be  said,  that  if  possible  he  would  ex- 
punge them  from  every  hock  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, and  concludea  bis  protest  by  the 
words,  **  We  want  to  put  a  new  face  upon 
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tbings."  As  a  writer  oa  rdigioii»  he  u  re- 
markably  free  from  Uie  commoQ  theologbal 
technicaliiies  of  kis  time,  and  from  all  caoi 
phrases.  Speaking  more  generally,  he  it 
origioal  without  aflfeotatioD,  elaborate  without 
redundancy,  strong  without  yulgarity*  cor- 
rect without  tameness,  smooth  without  mono* 
tony^  and,  above  all,  remarkably  dear.  He 
has  no  eccentriciUes  which  invite  imitation 
or  occasion  disgust  He  is  classical  and  yet 
not  pedantic.  He  seems  to  have  foreaed  his 
own  style,  in  respectful  independence  of  the 
usual  models.  And  we  suspect  that  he  will 
never  be  a  model  for  young  writers.  He  ia 
too  correct  for  their  patience,  and  too  natural 
for  their  vanity.  AikI  yet  he  may  be  studied 
with  immense  advantage  by  the  literary  as- 
pirant, for  few  writers  are  at  once  so  free 
from  magniloquence,  imd  so  true  in  majesty ; 
so  superior  to  passion,  and  yet  so  mighty  in 


soul.  There  is  all  the  serenity  and  all  the 
strength;  all  the  profundity  and  all  the 
transparency  ;  aU  the  caution  aod  all  the 
confidence  of  his  nature  in  his  compositions. 
Their  chasteness  is  never  soiled,  their  diguity 
never  degraded,  their  music  never  broken. 
They  want  in  hrregularity,  if  in  any  thing. 
A  little  Saxon  roughness,  and  occasional  imr- 
petuosity,  might  make  them  more  memorable ; 
tor  in  style  it  is  as  nowhere  eke,  imperfec- 
tion is  a  charm  and  an  advantage. 

There  are  many  other  features  of  thia 
ffood  man's  mind  and  life  on  which  we  had 
mtended  to  dwell;  but  our  space  is  occu- 
pied ;  and  we  must  conclude  by  commend- 
ing to  all  our  readers  his  works  and  his  bio* 
graphy  ;  for  they  are  mines  of  spiritual  and 
literary  wealth ;  and  he  who  diga  treasures 
thence  will  find  that  which  will  not  corrupt 
nor  perish  in  the  using. 


From  Skarpe't  Mm^gasiBe. 
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As  the  struggle  for.  the  preservation  of 
the  Crescent  advances,  the  countries  lying 
within  its  portentous  course  gradually  as> 
sume  an  importance  which,  notwithstanding 
their  remoteness,  and  slight  relation  with  the 
civilized  world,  renders  them,  for  the  mo-» 
ment,  objects  of  research  and  unceasing 
speculation.  Those  races  particularly  com- 
mand our  attention  who  live  nearest  to  the 
spreading  conflt^ration,  and  who,  from  their 
unsettled  pohiical  condition  and  ardent  de- 
sire for  independence,,  are  the  most  likely  to 
ignite,  and  change,  over-night,  from  mere 
spectators  to  the  most  active  participators  in 
the  drama. 

A  fleeting  glance  at  the  map  will  show 
that  none  are  more  exposed  to  thb  contaet 
than  the  nationalities  along  the  southern 
boundaries  of  Austria,  or,  more  properiy,  of 
Hungary,  most  of  them  having  for  opposite 
neighbors  a  portion  of  their  own  respecUve 
tri^s,  who  dwell  in  the  northern  provbces  of 
the  Ottoman  empire,  from  the  Adriatic  Sea  aa 
far  as  Bukovina.    llins  we  fittd,in  the  moan  * 


tains  running  parallel  to  the  Adriatic  coast, 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Save,  Drave,  and  the 
Lower  Danube,  opposite  to  Turkish  Croatia^ 
Bosnia,  and  Servia,  various  Sohivonian  tribes^ 
the  bulk  consisting  of  Groats  and  Servians, 
the  reluctant  and  discontented  supports  of 
Austrian  despotism.  Farther  on,  in  an  east- 
erly direction,  come  the  Wallachians,  the 
degraded  descendants  of  the  great  Biomans. 
They  inhabit  the  steep  and  rugged  declivi- 
ties and  valleys  of  the  southern  Carpathians, 
and,  in  spite  of  their  very  abject  aiid  demo* 
ralized  state,  would  fun  establish  a  Draco- 
Roman  empire,  in  conjunction  with  their 
brethren  living  on  Turkish  territory.  Their 
nearest  neighbors  are  the  Saxons,  a  peaceful 
and  industrious  people,  yet,  shice  the  year 
1849,  greatly  incensed  agamst  the  Haps- 
buf gs,  owing  to  the  summary  abolishment  of 
their  ancient  immunities.  The  last  link  in 
this  motley  chain  of  races  is  formed  by  the 
Sseklers,  who  are  of  Magyar  origin,  and  the 
oldest  settlers  in  Transylvania,  renowned  for 
their  love  of  liberty  and  martial  spirit,  as  wel\ 
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as  their  hatred  to  the  Austrian  rule.  They 
occupy  several  ridges  of  the  CarpathiiiDs, 
opposite  to  Moldavia. 

We  will  here  call  the  Attrition  ol  the> 
reader  to  the  most  numerotis  of  the  border 
races — the  Croats. 

Whea  the  Hungaiaan  horeemen  first  wa- 
teied  their  steeds,  a  thousand  years  since,  in 
the  floods  of  the  Drave,  they  found  the  an- 
cestors of  the  Croats  already  established 
there,  forming  part  of  a  Selavoniatt  confede- 
ration, which,  under  the  protectorate  of  the 
Greek  emperors,  extended  likewise  over 
Bosnia  and  Servia.  But  the  aggression  of 
their  protectors  soon  compelled  the  Croats 
to  curry  favor  with  the  Hungarians^  who  not 
alone  freed  them  froos  the  yoke  of  the  Greeks, 
but  admitted  them  as  well  to  ai]  the  muni- 
cipal and  political  immunities  whkh  they 
themselves  enjoyed.  As  long  as  Hungary 
possessed  her  own  innate  sovereigns,  Croatia, 
under  the  segis  of  a  common  independence, 
was  one  of  her  most  thriving  provinces,  hav- 
ing been  sufficiently  shielded,  by  a  strong  and 
liberal  government,  ftjCfainst  the  attacks  of  all 
external  enemies.  A  long  series  of  calamities 
for  both  countries  commenced  on  the  acces- 
siott  of  the  Hapsburgs  to  the  Hungarian 
throne.  Under  the  misrule  of  that  race, 
Croatia  was  exposed  to  incessant  inroads 
from  the  Turks,  and  in  several  districts  en- 
tirely depopulated.  In  order  to  repeople 
the  land,  Leopold  I.,  toward  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century ^iniNted  all  the  outlan^i — 
who  had  formed  themselves  into  organised 
bands  along  the  borders,  alternately  ravaging 
both  the  Turkish  and  Hungarian  territo- 
ries— to  settle  there  for  the  protection  of 
the  latter.  This  invitation  wss  accepted  by 
a  great  number  of  these  desperadoes,  to 
whom  the  king  assigned  a  large  tract  of 
waste  border-land,  severing  ii,  politically, 
for  ever  from  the  mother  -  country,  at  the 
same  time  subjecting  those  savage  tribes  to 
strict  military  regulations.  Thus  the  found- 
alion  was  laid  for  a  system  which,  though 
salutary  in  its  first  results,  at  a  later  per^ 
proved  highly  detrimental  to  civil  freedom. 
This  system,  was  arbitrarily  extended  over 
the  entu-e  southern  and  eastern  frontier  of 
Hungary ;  and  when  there  were  no  longer 
any  infidels  to  contend  with,  the  arms  of  the 
Grenzers  were  turned  against  all  the  popular 
barriers  that  obstructed  the  progress  of  ab- 
solutism. 

Croatia,  including  the  provinces  called 
Sciavonia  and  Symium,  has  a  territorial  ex- 
tent of  9,250  square  miles,  with  nearly 
2,000,000  inhabitants,  who>  wiUi  few  excep- 


tions, belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith ; 
the  Protestants  being,  by  a  special  statute* 
prohibited  from  setlling  within  the  precincts 
of  those  provinces.  The  land  is  divided, 
politically,  into  two  part8>  the  larger  com- 
prising the  military  borders,  and  the  smaller 
the  provincial  territories.  These  are  again 
subdivided,  the  former  into  eleven  regimental 
dbtricts,  under  the  command  of  two  military 
boards,  and  the  latter  into  six  counties,  each 
of  which,  at  least  prior  to  1849,  was  gov- 
erned by  freely-elected  civil  authorities.  The 
entire  limd  is  intersected  by  many  mountain 
ranges,  which,  to  the  soul^,  rise  to  a  consid- 
erable height,  ever  and  anon  broken  by  wild, 
barren  glens,  yet,  towards  the  rivers  Drave, 
Save,  and  the  Lower  Danube,  sloping  down 
into  softer  forms,  clad  with  vines  and  luxuri- 
ant foliage ;  the  beech  and  oak  forests  afford- 
ing abundant  provision  for  countless  herds 
oi  swine.  Here  and  there  the  ground  is 
pei^ctly  level,  and  the  land  extremely  ferr 
tile.  Hence,  while  the  mountuneers  have  to 
contend  with  many  disadvantages  of  a  rough 
climate  and  sterile  soil,  the  lowlanders  enjoy 
the  almost  spontaneous  blessings  of  nature. 
Amongst  their  various  fruits,  the  late  plums, 
both  for  quantity  and  delicacy,  deserve  men* 
tion.  Every  house  and  farm  possesses  large 
plots  of  plum  trees,  and  even  the  roads  for 
miles  are  skirted  by  them.  From  tbeir  abun- 
dant produce,'a  fine  kind  of  brandy,  slivovic- 
za,  is  distilled.  The  red  wines  of  Symium 
are  likewise  celebrated  for  sweetness  and 
flavor,  the  Roman  emperor  Probus  having, 
in  the  third  century,  first  introduced  the 
growth  of  vines  there,  near  the  town  of  Mi- 
irovilz. 

The  Sclavonian  tribes  of  Croatia  are  as 
diffrreot  in  appearance,  character,  and  man- 
ners, as  the  country  they  inhabit,  and  the 
occupations  they  pursue.  The  mountaineers 
have  lofty  stature,  dark  complexions,  fiery 
eyes,  long  plaited  hair,  and  black  bushy 
beards^  They  are  still  a  set  of  uncultivated 
savages,  sullen,  passionate,  and  revengeful:; 
redoubted  in  time  of  war  less  for  true  valor 
than  for  ferocity  and  love  of  plunder.  Bar 
ron  Trenok,  the  leader  of  the  famous  corps 
of  Croatian  volunteers  called  Pandura,  re- 
cruited part  of  his  terrible  bands  from  these 
mountains,  and  led  tkeuu  during  the  Austrian 
wars  of  succession  under  Maria  Hieresa, 
against  the  empire.  Ckd  in  Turkish  fashion^ 
with  the  fez  and  loose  red  mantle,  and  car* 
rying  the  horse-tail  and  crescent,  instead  of 
colors,  they  went  forth,  leaving  a  cursed  oae- 
mory  wherever  they  set  foot,  from  the  dire 
crimes  they  committed  on  defenceless  people.. 
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The  populace  of  Bavaria,  as  well  as  that 
along  the  Rhine,  retain  a  traditional  horror 
of  their  barbarous  deeds;  so  much  so,  that 
even  to  this  day,  they  frighten  their  children 
into  obedience  by  calling  out :  "  Hush,  the 
Pandurs  are  coming ! " 

The  Grenzer  of  Licca,  the  wildest  amonpt 
the  mountain  tribes,  wears  a  fez,  a  tight- fitting 
black  or  green  jacket,  green  trousers,  red 
mantle,  and  sandals  of  untanned  hide,  which 
are  used  throughout  the  country.  His  chest, 
both  summer  and  winter,  is  left  uncovered. 
The  whole  of  bis  attire,  even  his  linen,  is 
richly  ornamented  with  embroidery,  braid  of 
bright  colors,  and  innumerable  buttons  and 
rings  of  silver  or  zinc.  In  his  leather  belt  he 
carries  his  inseparable  companions — a  brace 
of  pistols,  together  with  a  knife,  his  pipe,  and 
cartridfi[e-box.  His  chief  weapon  is  a  long, 
old-fashioned  gun,  inlaid  with  silver,  like  those 
of  the  Turks.  The  women  are  tall,  but  too 
robust  and  masculine,  both  in  appearance  and 
bearing,  to  be  called  beautiful.  The  principal 
part  of  their  dress  is  a  long  linen  gown,  of 
ample  proportions,  drawn  in  at  the- waist  with 
a  girdle,  and  embroidered  at  every  seam. 
From  their  shoulders  hangs  a  short  cloth 
mantle,  and  on  the  head  they  wear  a  cap  of 
a  flat  or  pointed  form,  over  which  they  throw 
a  black,  veil.  The  neck  they  adorn  with  rows 
of  buttons,  and  in  their  girdle,  like  the  men, 
they  carry  pistols  and  knives.  Amongst  their 
many  strange  customs,  the  most  peculiar  is 
the  mode  of  marking  their  married  or  smgle 
state  by  the  color  of  their  stockings:  the 
maidens  wearing  white,  the  married  women 
red,  and  the  widows  blue. 

Several  villages  in  the  mountains  near  the 
«oast  are  inhabited  by  Uskoks,  descendants 
of  pirates,  who  rendered  themselves  famous 
during  their  desultory  warfares  against  the 
Republic  of  Venice,  and  who  even  now  sur- 
pass all  their  neighbors  in  ferocity  of  dispo- 
sition. 

In  the  wildest  and  loneliest  part  of  the 
Croatian  Mountains — the  Qreat  Capella  range 
— lies  the  small  village  of  Plaski,  the  birth- 
place of  Omer  Pasha.  It  belongs  to  the  re- 
«mental  district  of  Off  ulin,  where  his  father. 
Baron  Littas,  then  held  the  rank  of  captain. 
Omer  Pasha  was  born  in  1801,  and  brought 
up  from  childhood  for  the  military  profession, 
which  he  embraced  with  great  ardor,  and  in 
hb  twentieth  year  entered  one  of  the  Grenzer 
regiments  as  lieutenant.  In  consequence,  how- 
ever, of  some  quarrel  with  his  colonel,  he  sud- 
denly left  the  Austrian  service,  and  went  to 
Turkey.  There,  having  changed  both  his 
name  and  faith,  he  offered  his  sword  in  defence 


of  the  Crescent.  Hb  offer  was  accepted,  and 
he  rose  rapidly,  signalizing  bimself  by  his 
conspicuous  n^ilitary  abilities ;  and  now,  in  bn 
fifty-third  year,  he  fills  the  highest  and  most 
important  post  in  that  realm  after  his  sove- 
reign, the  sultan. 

On  descending  the  mountain  slopes,  both 
the  climate  and  people  gradually  become 
more  genial ;  and  in  tne  low  countries,  prin- 
cipally in  provincial  Croatia,  the  meagre  faces 
of  the  people  bear  an  expression  of  gentle- 
ness and  goodnature.  Their  apparel,  also, 
undergoes  a  considerable  change.  The  men 
wear  broad-brimmed  Hungarian  hats,  wide 
linen  drawers  and  shirts,  with  the  addition, 
in  winter,  of  trousers  of  a  thick  white  cloth ; 
black  great-coats — gungatz — ornamented  with 
small  pieces  of  cloth  of  gay  colors,  and  a  large 
rug  or  a  sheepskin — huma.  The  torha,  which 
completes  their  dress,  is  a  leather  pouch 
hanging  from  tlieir  side ;  this  they  never  part 
with,  either  by  day  or  night ;  in  it  thev  keep 
their  provisions,  pipes,  and,  above  all,  the 
never- failing  flask  of  brandy — rakie  —  of 
which  both  sexes  are  passionately  fond. 

Alike  in  the  low  countries  as  in  the  moun- 
tains, the  women's  chief  attire  is  a  loose  linen 
gown,  fastened  with  a  leather  girdle  round 
the  waist,  and  falling  in  a  thousand  folds 
below  the  knees.  The  upper  part  of  this 
garment  forms  a  very  novel  sort  of  larder ; 
the  owner,  in  default  of  pockets,  stowing  in 
it  a  variety  of  eatables,  such  as  cakes,  bacon, 
sausnges,  fruit,  <fec.,  with  which,  on  leaving 
their  dwellings,  they  invariably  provide  them- 
selves, in  order  to  regale  the  friends  whom 
they  may  chance  to  meet.  A  broad,  flat 
cap,  or  red  kerchief,  worn  in  the  Turkish 
fashion,  as  a  turban,  forms  their  usual  head- 
gear; the  neck  and  girdle  they  deck  with 
gold  or  copper  coins  and  buttons,  and  the 
fingers  with  as  many  rings  of  silver  or  zinc 
as  they  can  conveniently  squeeze  on  to  them. 
They  are  extremely  fond  of  painting  their 
faces ;  their  cosmetics,  which  they  begin  to 
use  as  early  as  fourteen,  are  a  preparation  of 
vegetable  matter. 

The  domestic  life  of  the  Croats,  in  most 
respects,  bears  the  impress  of  primitive  sim- 
plicity; the  family  affairs  being  conducted  in 
a  patriarchal  style  by  a  chief,  who  manages 
the  property  much  in  the  same  way  as  the 
early  Christian  communities  did. 

Neither  the  civilian,  peasant,  nor  the  Gren- 
zer divide  their  landed  property  among  their 
children;  the  former  from  habit,  and  the 
latter  from  the  fact  that  he  is  solely  the 
farmer  of  the  government.  Hence  both, 
though  from  different  motives,  resort  to  the 
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same  expedient  of  keeping  their  increasing 
families  together,  in  order  to  carry  on  the 
cultivation  of  their  united  possessions. 

A  farmer's  dwelling,  when  first  constructed, 
contains  hut  a  large  hall,  to  which,  whenever 
a  member  of  the  family  marries,  a  small  hut 
is  annexed,  consisting  of  a  single  room,  which 
is  fitted  up  as  a  skeping-apartment.  The 
dwellings  are  built  of  logs  or  row-bricks,  and 
covered  with  the  dry  b«rk  of  the  lime  tree. 
It  is  no  rare  occurr^ince  to  find  from  ten  to 
twelve  families  of  fifty  or  sixty  members 
united  in  a  house  of  this  description,  which 
looks  not  very  unlike  an  enormous  bee-hive. 
The  chief  of  such  a  community  is  the  Ooe- 
podar,  or  master,  who  is  elecied  for  life  to 
that  dignity  by  the  male  members.  His  pa- 
triarchal sway  is  unhesitatingly  obeyed,  and, 
in  case  of  need,  supported  even  by  the 
Authorities.  The  Gospodar  has  the  uncon- 
trolled management  of  the  extensive  hus- 
bandry; he  provides  for  the  necessities  of 
his  people,  and  dispenses  the  labor  between 
the  men;  whilst  the  wife's  office  is  to  guide 
the  internal  affairs,  and  to  superintend  the 
females  in  their  varied  occupations.  At  the 
close  of  every  year,  the  Gospodar  makes  up 
the  accounts  in  the  simplest  way  possible — 
that  is  to  say,  from  a  notched  stick ;  the  men 
receiving  the  surplus  in  equal  proportions, 
and  the  females  theur  share  in  presents  of 
dresses  or  finery.  .  Besides  the  comtuon  pro- 
perty, each  member  or  family  may  possess 
as  much  individually  as  they  SHve  or  earn 
by  extra  labor.  They  may  likewise  separate 
from  the  parent  stem  at  discretion,  and  set- 
tle in  farms  of  their  own.  This  privilege, 
however,  is  seldom  exercised,  partly  from 
being  accustomed  from  childhood  to  the 
former  mode  of  life,  and  partly  from  the 
conviction  that  by  living  together  they  spare 
a  considerable  amount  of  work,  and  more 
easily  produce  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Although  the  great  hall — the  centre  of 
these  Croatian  b^- hives  —  is  properly  the 
dwelling-room  of  the  Gospodar,  yet  it  is  like- 
wise, at  certain  times,  at  the  disposal  of  the 
community  at  large,  who  in  summer  take 
their  meals  in  it,  and  in  winter,  when  com- 
pelled by  the  intense  cold  to  take  shelter 
within- doors,  old  and  young  congregate 
round  the  enormous  stove,  in  which  mifirhty 
logs  are  burning,  and  listen,  when  the  day  s 
work  is  over,  to  tales  of  witches  and  ghosts,  in 
which  Sclavonian  imagination  delights.  On 
cold  nights,  the  marri^  people  transfer  their 
beds  from  their  unheated  rooms  into  the 
great  l^ill,  where  they  are  placed  in  a  row 
along  the  walls,  the  younger  and  unmarried 


members  accommodating  themselves  in  the 
kitchen,  stables,  and  bams. 

Scarcely  acquainted  even  from  hearsay  with 
the  refinements  of  civilized  life,  the  Croats 
are  extremely  simple  in  their  habits,  and 
h^ive  but  few  wants,  and  these  they  contrive 
to  reduce  to  a  still  narrower  compass,  to  suit 
thenr  naturally  idle  inclinations.  Notwith- 
standing the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  and 
the  riches  of  the  soil,  they  and  their  houses 
not  unfreqiiently  look  as  if  suffering  from  a 
seven  years*  famine.  The  furniture  of  theur 
rooms  is  scanty,  and  of  a  rude  kind,  the 
great  hall  containing  but  a  large  earthen- 
ware oven,  a  long  table,  several  lynches,  and 
a  collection  of  gaudy  pictures  of  saints  hung 
upon  the  walls.  In  the  bedroom  there  is 
nothing  save  a  bedstead  and  a  weaving-loom. 
The  kitchen  is  still  more  destitute  of  conve- 
niences :  there  you  find  scarcely  any  utensils 
but  a  large  iron  kettle  suspended  over  the 
fire,  which  is  kindled  on  tl^  ground ;  and  so 
far  do  they  carry  their  indolence,  that,  in- 
stead of  chopping  up  the  wood,  they  push 
the  entire  trunk  ot  a  tree  through  the  kitchen 
door  on  to  the  fire,  and  whilst  one  end  is  burn- 
ing away,  the  other  is  still  in  the  yard.  The 
spacious  chimneys  are  the  best  provided  part 
of  the  house,  for  there,  during  the  whole 
of  the  year,  hangs  a  good  supply  of  pork, 
bacon,  and  sausa^^  for  smoking,  forming  an 
inexhaustible  and  almost  the  sole  stock  of 
provisions  of  a  Croatian  peasant.  Of  out- 
buildings there  are  but  few ;  for  the  grain, 
until  trodden  out  by  horses,  which  they  em- 
ploy instead  of  threshing,  is  kept  in  stacks ; 
and  the  cattle  and  horses  remain  throughout 
the  year  in  the  fields  and  forests,  under  tem- 
porary sheds. 

The  expenses  of  a  Croatian  household  are, 
of  course,  very  few,  the  food  and  clothing 
being  the  produce  of  their  own  industry. 
The  finery  and  extra  garments  occasionally 
purchased  are  of  a  cheap  kind,  and  descend 
from  parent  to  child.  A  workman  of  any 
trade  is  seldom,  if  ever,  employed  upon  a 
farm;  the  male  members  all  being  expert 
masons,  as  well  as  carpenters  and  wheel- 
wrights, they  build  their  own  dwellings 
and  carts,  using  as  little  iron  as  possible  in 
their  construction.  Their  wealth  consists  in 
cattle  of  all  kinds,  particularly  of  swine. 
The  horses  are  almost  as  small  as  ponies, 
but  full  of  fire  and  very  fleet.  They  are 
harnessed  four  in  a  row,  in  such  worn  and 
torn  trappings,  that  one  mifl^ht  imagine  they 
had  already  been  employed  in  dragging  the 
wooden  horse  of  the  Greeks  into  the  doomed 
city  of  Troy.    Bees  are  likewise  kept  in  a 
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very  primitive  fashion.  The  bee-hive,  made 
of  willowings,  is  plastered  inside  and  out 
with  a  layer  of  cow- dung,  and  placed  with 
its  busy  mraates  on  the  bare  ground.  When 
it  is  filled  with  honey,  a  hole  is  dug  beneath 
the  hive,  and  the  bees  continue  their  work, 
as  the  I^tin  poet  says — Sic  voe  nan  vobis 
melUficaiis  apes,*  Iti  several  parts  of  the 
eounti^,  the  culture  of  silk-worms  prevails, 
formmg  a  considerable  part  of  the  earnings 
of  the  populace. 

But  the  idle  propensities  of  the  men  are 
fully  redeemed  by  the  industry  and  dexterity 
of  the  women.  The  latter  not  only  perform 
all  the  dnties  of  the  house,  daury,  and  gar- 
den, but  even  feed  the  cattle  and  horses, 
cleaning  and  harnessing  the  latter ;  while  the 
men  never  stir  till  the  women  hand  them  the 
whip,  which  is  the  signal  that  the  carts  a^e 
ready.  These,  however,  are  only  a  part  of 
their  occupations :  they  provide  all  the  men's 
clothing,  except  the  hat  and  sandals ;  shear 
the  sheep ;  d je,  spin,  and  weave  the  wool 
or  hemp,  out  out  the  cloth  or  linen,  which 
they  then  fashion  into  the  required  articles 
of  dress ;  so  that  it  rests  only  with  the  men 
to  put  on  the  ready-made  garments,  after  their 
indispensable  partners  have  even  combed 
their  hair.  As  we  have  stated,  there  is  a 
weaving-loom  in  every  bedroom,  at  which 
one  or  other  of  the  inmates  is  «ontitraally 
employed,  throwing  the  shuttle  to  and  fro 
with  marvellous  skill  and  rapidity. 

As  the  torha^  or  pouch,  is  the  never-failing 
companion  of  the  men,  so  is  the  distaff  that 
of  the  women.  Wherever  they  go,  they  in- 
variably carry  it  with  them  in  their  girdle, 
their  fingers  being  constantly  employed  in 
turning  the  spindle  and  drawing  out  the 
thread.  In  knitting  and  embroidery  they  are 
likewise  skilful :  every  part  of  their  dress  is  j 
more  or  less  tastefully  ornamented  with  the 
latter,  either  in  wool  or  gold. 

The  favorite  food  of  the  Croats  is  pork  and 
milk.  Their  bread,  nlthough  they  grow 
wheat  in  abundance,  is  made  of  maize  or 
hirBt — panicum  malacwn. 

The  patriarchal  authority  of  the  Gospodar 
extends  also  to  the  marriages,  which  are  ar- 
ranged in  the  following  manner:  First,  the 
two  Gospodars  hold  a  consultation  as  to  the 
price  of  the  girl,  to  be  paid  in  cattle ;  and 
when  they  agree  as  to  the  terms,  they  ask 
the  young  people  if  they  love  each  other. 
The  answer,  if  in  the  affirmative,  is  considered 
as  an  official  pledge  of  their  mutual  acceptance, 

•  You  bees,  you  collect  honey,  yet  not  for  your 
own  use. 


and  from  that  moment,  whenever  the  affi- 
anced see  each  other  in  public,  they  dare  not 
exchange  a  word  or  ft  look,  but  must  torn 
round  and  fiy,  as  though  smitten,  not  with 
love,  but  with  the  plague.  So  it  goes  on, 
till  the  parties  meet  at  one  of  the  church  ales 
in  the  vicinity,  on  which  occasicm  a  fair  is  al- 
ways held ;  when,  at  the  general  nweting  of 
the  friends  and  relations,  rings  are  exchan^. 
After  this  public  betrothal,  the  lass  has  the 
right  of  choosing  and  buying,  at  the  expepse 
of  her  future  father-in-law,  all  the  articles  of 
finery  for  her  wedding,  which  are  sot  a  few, 
and  of  the  most  gaudy  description.  On  their 
return  home,  the  Gospodar,  in  the  name  of  the 
fianci,  sends  the  girl  an  apple  filled  with  gold 
or  silver  coins,  which  form  the  chief  part  of 
her  dowry.  Besides  the  cattle,  he  has  to  pre- 
sent each  member  of  her  family  with  a  gift, 
usually  of  wearing  apparel;  thb  somethnes 
making  a  g^reater  dram  upon  his  purse  than 
even  the  apple  with  its  costly  contents. 

On  the  wedding-day  the  procession  pro- 
ceeds to  the  church,  headed  by  a  clown, 
mounted  upon  the  worst  hack  that  can  be 
found,  and  clad  half  in  male  and  half  in  fe- 
male attire ;  his  hat  decorated  with  the  wing 
of  a  goose.  This  post  is  always  filled  by  the 
wittiest  and  merriest  person  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, who  is  expected  to  entertain  the  com- 
pany with  his  droll  sallies.  After  the  clown 
comes  the  bride,  accompanied  only  by  one 
female  friend  ;  then  follows  the  bridegroom  on 
horseback,  carrying  a  nosegny,  and  wearing  a 
cloak  which,  according  to  custom »  was  thrown 
over  his  shoulders  at  the  bride's  house,  and 
surrounded  by  a  troop  of  mounted  comrades. 
In  the  church  a  canopy  is  prepared  for  the 
bride  and  bridegroom,  and  during  the  cere- 
mony two  crowns  of  silver-rilt,  or  bronze,  are 
held  above  their  heads.  The  priest,  havinjir 
offered  up  a  prayer,  first  takes  the  man's 
crown,  saying,  as  be  places  it  iipon  hib  head : 
"I  crown  thee,  servant  of  God,  for  the  maiden 
N — .*'  He  then  takes  the  girFs  crown,  and 
proceeds  in  a  similar  manner.  With  that  the 
ceremony  is  concluded,  and  the  procession, 
with  the  newly-wedded  pair  wearing  their 
crowns,  return  to  the  house  of  the  bridegroom, 
where  the  wedding  is  celebrated  with  feasting 
and  dancing,  which  last  for  three  days  and 
nights,  or  longer — that  is,  until  the  numerous 
guests  have  as  fairly  emptied  both  cellar  and 
larder,  as  if  a  swarm  of  locusts  had  swept 
over  them.  The  mornmg  after  the  marriage, 
the  bride  carries  the  water  for  washing  to  the 
ffuests,  on  which  occasion  she  receives  a  g^t 
from  each. 

The  music  of  the  Groats  is  the  bagpipe ; 
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«id  their  Dational  itinoe—kdo — ^is  umply 
trnmng  round  in  a  large  circle,  which  is  joined 
by  all  pereoBs  preaent,  who,  in  order  to  keep 
Iheir  places,  take  hold  of  each  other's  girdles. 
The  performers  wheel  round,  or  move  quickly 
baokvrards  and  forwards,  keeping  time  with 
the  music,  and  singing  or  rather  bawling  one 
of  their  national  melodiee ;  the  rinffs  and  coins 
hangii^  from  then*  garments  chinkmg,  as  they 
move,  like  so  many  spurs. 

In  Ooatia,  the  good  old  custom  of  celebrat- 
ii^  every  paiticalar  event,  such  as  birthdays, 
baptismals,  deaths,  <fec.,  by  a  feast»  is  still  m 
full  vigor.  As  they  are,  however,  rather 
expensive  afiEairs,  the  prudent  Gospodar  man- 
ages to  keep  several  at  the  same  time.  This 
is  most  practicable  in  the  case  of  a  christening, 
which  rite  is  seldom  performed  until  the  bhrths 
of  two  or  more  chikiren  have  taken  place  in 
one  family.  The  names  given  to  their  off- 
spring are  selected  less  from  the  calendar  of 
saints,  than  from  the  vocabulary  of  affection 
or  of  nature.  Names  such  as  Miloek,  Dar- 
ling; Lubitxay  Beloved ;  Jagoda^  Strawberry, 
are  usually  chosen. 

At  their  feasts  the  Oospodar  drinks  to  the 
health  of  the  guests  one  by  one,  and  every 
time  in  a  bumper.  It  is  a  matter  of  courtesy, 
«n  the  part  of  the  entertained,  to  empty  their 
glasses  after  each  health ;  which  of  course 
brings  about  the  natural  consequence,  that  a 
very  few  veterans  are  left  on  Bacchus'  battle- 
ieki  to  do  honor  to  those  who  come  last; 
as  most  of  the  combatants  are,  by  that  time, 
disabled  for  further  effective  service  oti  that 
day. 

AiK>th^  of  their  peculiar  customs,  is  that 
of  going  to  the  cemeteries  on  Easter- Monday, 
'  attend^  by  their  priests,  where,  for  an  hour 
or  more,  they  pray  for  the  souls  of  the  de- 
parted. Many  bring  the  wardrobe  of  a  de- 
ceased relative  with  them,  and,  whilst  laying 
the  garments  one  by  one  upon  the  grave, 
exclaim,  amidst  tears  and  lamentations,  ''Oh, 
why  did  you  leave  us  so  soon  ?  your  clothes 
are  stUl  good — they  would  have  lasted  you 
for  many  years  I "  This  singular  act  of  piety 
over,  they  close  the  day,  according  to  the 
usual  CQstom,  with  feasting  ;  and  on  the  very 
gravemounds,  where  a  few  moments  before 
they  prayed  and  wept,  they  now  display  the 
contents  of  their  torba^  eating,  drinking,  and 
making  merry ;  as  if  there  were  not  enough 
mournful  emblems  around  to  check  their  mirth 
in  its  very  core. 

The  Croatian  language,  which  is  understood 
also  by  the  Servians,  is  an  inharmonious  idiom 
of  the  Sclavonian  tongue.  Like  every  Sclavo- 
nian  tribe  belonging  to  the  Catholic  creed,  the 


Croats  use  the  Latin  characters  in  print  an^ 
in  wrkiag.  Their  schools  are  few,  and  tbos^ 
are  badly  attended  and  still  worse  managed ; 
the  chief  part  of  the  inhabitants  neither  being 
able  to  read  nor  write.  The  border  districts, 
though  better  supplied  with  village  schools, 
have  none  of  a  higher  class ;  for,  as  the  men 
are  traoned  solely  for  the  military  profession, 
they  are  not  allowed  to  learn  any  thing  be- 
yo«d  the  narrow  compass  of  their  oppressive 
duty. 

As  we  have  stated,  the  Croatian,  Sclavo- 
nian, and  Servian  borders  are  divided  >  into 
eleven  mi litaiy  dirtricts,  each  of  them  furnish- 
bg  one  infantry  regiment  of  four  battalions, 
or  three  thousand  one  hundred  men.  As, 
however,  every  man  is  by  birth  a  soldier,  and 
must  serve  as  long  as  he  can  bear  arms,  the 
number  of  battalions  can  easily  1)0  augmented. 

So  imposing  a  number  of  armed  men,  led 
as  they  are  by  their  own  native  generals,  se- 
veral  of  whom  have  gained  at  least  Austrian 
renown,  lodes  formidable  enough  upon  paper, 
but  loses  much  in  the  reality,  like  many  other 
things  "in  Austria  bearing  a  grand  name  and 
an  imposing  appearance.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact,  that  military  training  alone  does  not  in- 
stil true  martial  spirit,  and  far  less  heroic 
devotion.  Where  there  is  no  nobler  motive- 
power  than  pay,  or  at  most  the  prospect  of 
plunder,  the  soldiers  may  be  driven  into  battle, 
and  kept  together  as  long  as  their  arms  are 
victorious,  but  the  first  reverse  demoralizes 
them,  and  they  rapidly  succumb  to  the  hard- 
ships of  war.  Such  is  the  case,  at  least,  With 
the  Austrian  Gh^nxers.  They  do  well  enough 
as  cordonists  agaisst  smugglers  or  Turkish 
depredators;  yet,  in  their  present  condition, 
they  can  never  gain  fame  in  a  regular  battle. 
Even  in  the  Austrian  army  they  are  looked 
upon  as  a  body  far  below  ^e  common  stand- 
ard. As  an  illustration  of  this,  we  will  quote 
one  or  two  strikmg  examples  from  modern 
hbtory. 

In  September,  1848,  Jellachich,  Ban  of 
Croatia,  invaded  Hungary  with  an  army  of 
fifty  thousand  Croats.  This  he  did  at  a 
moment  when  the  Hungarian  nation  still  con- 
fided in  the  solemn  oaths  of  their  kin^,  and 
were  thus  unprepared  to  meet  a  hostile  ag- 
gression. Jellachich,  aware  of  this,  hastened 
by  forced  marches  towards  Buda-Pesth,  in 
order  to  crush  at  one  blow  the  liberty  of  the 
country.  There  was  evtrv  prospect  of  a 
speedy  victory ;  for  who  would  dare  to  oppose 
the  formidable  legions  that  had  already  con- 
quered the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  several 
counties,  and,  like  then-  forefathers,  the 
Trenck-Pandars,  filled  their  knapsacks  with 
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spoil  ?  Yet,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  a  few 
miles  from  the  capita],  a  corps  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand men — a  medley  of  soldiers,  citizens,  na- 
tional guards,  miDisters  and  members  of  the 
Diet — awaited  the  invaders  in  battle-array, 
determined  to  face  and  to  fight  them.  The 
Ban,  with  his  overwhelming  force,  could  easily 
have  crushed  such  a  handful  of  men ;  so  it 
was  generally  believed.  But  it  turned  out 
quite  the  contrary :  for  as  soon  as  the  Croats 
heard  the  Hungarian  bullets  whizzing  about 
their  heads,  they  at  once  remembered  that 
the  better  part  of  valor  is  discretion.  Ac- 
cordingly, after  a  short  cannonade,  they  tam- 
ed and  fled,  never  looking  back  until  they 
were  under  the  walls  of  Vienna^  This  move- 
ment of  Jellachich  is  immortalized  in  the 
Austrian  annals  as  "The  Ban's  famous  flank- 
manosuvre  1" 

The  reserve  corps  of  Jellachich,  amounting 
to  ten  thousand  men  with  twelve  g^ns,  which 
advanced  along  the  Lake  of  Balaton,  a  two 
days'  journey  behind  the  main  army,  was 
doomed  to  a  still  more  ignominious  defeat. 
At  the  tidings  of  the  Ban  s  flight,  the  corps 
presently  fell  back  towards  Croatia.  Yet  the 
populace,  exasperated  by  the  excesses  the 
enemy  had  committed  during  their  advance, 
had  already  risen  en  nuuse,  gradually  hem- 
ming them  in  on  all  sides,  until  there  remained 
no  chance  of  escape.  In  this  emergency,  the 
Croats,  instead  of  showing  the  muzzles  of 
their  guns,  showed  the  white  feather,  and 
surrendered  at  the  mercy  of  the  people,  with- 
out having  fired  a  single  shot.  The  Hunga- 
rians, however,  as  usual,  generous  in  success, 
instead  of  treatuif  the  robbers  as  they  de- 
served, regaled  them  with  meat  and  wine, 
and  after  taking  their  oath  that  they  would 
never  again  bear  arms  against  the  mother- 
country,  sent  them  back  with  an  escort  to 
their  homes. 

The  campaign  in  the  spring  and  summer 
of  18;i9,  proved  not  less  disastrous  for  the 


Ban  and  his  Croats.  One  of  his  brigades  was 
annihilated  by  Damjanich,  at  Szoluok,  on  the 
5th  of  March ;  another  met  a  similar  fate  at 
Tipio-Bicske,  on  the  4  th  of  April ;  and  on  the 
sixth  of  the  same  month,  he  was  defeated  at 
the  head  of  his  corps  by  Klapka  and  Dam- 
janich. Buch  repeated  reverses  induced  the 
Ban  to  fall  back  upon  his  resources  in  Cro- 
atia; from  whence  he  reappeared  in  mid- 
summer, at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand 
veterans,  and  commenced  an  advance  upon 
Pesth  between  the  Theiss  and  the  Danube. 
Unfortunately,  at  Hegyes,  he  encountered  a 
Hungarian  force  of  some  eight  thousand  men, 
under  the  Generals  Vetter  and  Guy  on,  who 
gave  him  such  a  warm  reception,  that  he 
retreated,  with  a  severe  loss  of  men  and  guns, 
in  one  forced  march  behind  the  Danube — a 
distance  of  about  fifty  miles. 

The  Grenzers  are  all  foot-soldiers,  being 
quite  unfit  for  cavalry  service.  During  the 
above-named  campaign,  the  Austrians,  having 
no  hussars  at  their  disposal,  made  an  attempt 
to  organize  a  regiment  of  them  in  Croatia. 
They  so  far  succeeded,  that  eight  hundred 
horses  were  equipped  and  mounted  by  as 
many  men,  who  were  called  the  Rauderial 
Hussars.  The  new  cavalry  were  to  gain  their 
first  laurels  in  the  battle  of  T&pio-Bicske. 
When,  on  that  day,  the  genuine  hussars  of 
Klapka  were  told  whom  tbey  had  to  attack, 
they  sheathed  their  swords,  exclaiming,  that 
they  could  put  such  scarecrows  of  troopers 
to  flight  with  their  fists.  At  the  ensuing 
onsets  two  squadrons  of  the  1st  Hussars  did 
literally  disperse  eight  escadrons  of  Croats. 
The  prisoners  taken  in  that  dashing  exploit 
were  conducted  as  great  curiosities  through 
the  Hungarian  camp,  and  the  horsemen  froor 
the  Theiss  and  the  Puszta  could  not  com- 
prehend the  impudence  of  a  Grenzer  daring 
to  mount  a  steed  in  hussar  attire. 

After  this  defeat,  the  Croatian  hussars  en- 
tirely disappeared  from  the  scene  of  action. 
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AN  OLD  HOUSE  IN  COLOGNE. 


Among  the  many  historical  objects  of  cu- 
riosily  in  Cologne,  to  which  the  professional 
cicerone  seldom  fails  to  conda6t  the  sight* 
seeing  traveller,  is  a  goodly  mansioD,  situated 
in  the  Sternengasse,  and  well  known  in  the 
town  by  the  name  of  Jabach  Hoase.  The 
interior  of  the  house  is  not  usually  shown  to 
strangers ;  indeed,  it  contains  no  historical 
relics  of  the  celebrated  personages  who  once 
inhabited  it,  nor  aught  lo  satisfy  the  cravings 
of  visual  curiosity,  the  only  gratification  to 
be  derived  from  an  inspection  of  it  being  the 
association  of  ideas;  for  we  naturally  feel 
pleasure  in  contemplating  even  four  bare 
walls,  when  we  know  that  genius  once  re- 
sided within  them,  or  fallen  royalty  under- 
went therein  the  bitter  trials  of  poverty  and 
deprivation. 

The  entrance  to  this  mansion,  like  tl^at  of 
most  of  the  larger  houses  in  Cologne,  con- 
sists of  folding-doors,  large  enough  to  admit 
of  the  ingress  of  a  carriage,  immediately 
over  the  door,  in  a  kind  of  frame,  is  the  bust 
of  a  man,  carved  in  oak,  which  at  once  ar- 
rests the  attention  of  the  passer-by,  the  more 
so  as  he  does  not  fail  to  recognize,  at  the 
first  glance,  the  large  bonnet  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  well-known  portrait  of 
Kubens.  On  each  side  of  the  doorway  is 
an  inscription  in  German,  engraved  on  a 
tablet  of  stone,  let  into  the  wall. 

Tbat  on  the  left  is  as  follows : 

**  Oil  the  :29th  of  Judb,  1577,  being  the  festival 
of  3t.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  Peter  Paul  Rubens 
was  born  in  this  bouse,  and  baptized  in  the  parish 
church  of  Si.  Peter's.  He  was  the  seventh  son 
of  his  parents,  who  lived  here  nineteen  years. 
His  father  was  a  senator  at  Antwerp  for  the  term 
of  six  years.  On  account  of  religious  troubles 
he  fled  to  Cologne,  where  he  died  m  1687.  He 
was  buried  with  great  pomp  in  St.  Peter's  church. 
Our  Peter  Paul  Rubens,  the  Grerman  Apeiles, 
wished  to  see  his  birth-place,  Cologne,  once  more, 
and  with  his  own  hand  inaugurate,  in  the  church 
where  he  was  baptized,  his  celebrated  picture  of 
the  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter,  which  had  been  or- 
dered of  him  by  our  celebrated  connoisseur  of 
art,  Eberhard  Jabach,  senator,  but  death  overtook 
him,  in  Antwerp,  on  the  30th  of  May,  1640,  in 
the  sixty-tliird  year  of  his  age. 

vol*  XXXilL— NO.  IIL 


On  the  right  hand  we  read : 

^  To  this  house  fled  Maria  de  Medici?,  widow 
of  Henry  IV.  and  mother  of  L)ui8  XIK.  of 
France.  She  called  Rubens  from  his  dwelling 
in  Antwerp  to  paint  for  her  palace  in  Paris  the 
principal  epochs  of  her  life.  He  completed  the 
work  in  twenty-ane  larcre  pictures ;  but  she,  per- 
secuted by  fate,  died  in  Cologne  on  the  third  of 
July,  1642,  a^ed  sixty -eight  years,  in  the  very 
room  where  Rubens  was  born.  Her  heart  was 
buried  before  the  chapel  of  the  three  kings  in  the 
cathedral ;  her  body  was  afterwards  removed  to 
St.  Denis.  Before  she  died  she  thanked  the  sen- 
ate for  the  permission  they  had  granted  her  to 
reside  in  Cologne,  accompanying  her  thanks  with 
honorable  gifts,  which  the  turmoils  of  revolutions 
have  for  the  most  part  destroyed." 

The  events  recorded  in  these  inscriptions 
give  an  historical  importance  to  the  house 
that,  according  to  some  indefatigable  truth- 
loving  antiquaries,  does  not  in  reality  belong 
to  it.  They  were  written  in  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century  by  a  learnea  anti- 
quary, named  Walraflf,  of  considerable  local 
fame,  and  who^e  name  is  associated  with  the 
museum  of  antiquities,  which  he  founded 
and  bequeathed  to  his  native  city. 

His  enthusiastic  patriotic  zeal  has  prompt- 
ed him  to  speak  of  our  Kubens,  and  the  Ghr- 
man  Apelles — titles  which  the  patriots  of 
Antwerp  will  not  be  so  willing  to  concede  to 
the  great  painter.  We  are  indebted  also  to 
the  same  zealous  patriotism  for  the  informa- 
tion that  Marie  de  Medicis  died  in  the  very 
same  chamber  in  which  Rubens  was  bom» 
The  fact,  if  true,  lends  a  greater  interest  to 
this  historical  monument ;  but  in  reality  there 
is  so  little  foundation  in  history  for  the  asser- 
tion, tbat  even  the  identity  of  the  house  itself, 
as  we  have  said,  is  a  matter  of  dispute — the 
official  documents  of  Cologne  mentioning 
only  the  name  of  the  street.  Tradition, 
however,  often  the  surest  guide  in  such  mat- 
ters, has  fixed  upon  the  house  in  question  aa 
the  scene  of  the  recorded  events,  and,  as  the 
contrary  has  not  yet  been  proved,  we  may 
say  with  the  learned  antiquary  himself,  on 
beipg  asked  what  was  his  authority  for  fixing 
on  this  particular  house,  *'  We  must  take  it 
for  granted." 
23 
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The  founder  of  the  Flemish  family  of  Ru- 
beDS  was  Bartholomew  Rubens»  an  Ausirian, 
who  was  in  the  suite  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
V.  After  the  coronation  of  the  emperor  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  he  followed  his  court  to 
Brussels,  and  remained  in  the  Netherlands. 

The  character  and  excellent  qualitit^s  of 
his  son,  John  Rubens,  the  father  of  our  great 
painter,  were  duly  set  forth  in  an  inscription 
on  his  tombstone  in  St.  Peter's  at  Cologne. 
Though  engraved  on  stone,  it  exists  at  pre^ 
sent  only  on  the  more  durable  monument  of 
paper,  the  gravestone  having  been  demo- 
hshed  on  the  removal  of  the  floor  of  the 
choir  some  years  ago.  Besides  the  -facts 
mentioned  in  the  inscription  on  Jabach  House, 
it  informs  us  that  he  was  a  distin^ished 
lawyer,  and  had  travelled  through  Trance 
and  Italy,  to  cultivate  his  mind  and  enlarge 
the  sphere  of  his  knowledge;  and  that  he 
enjoyed  the  esteem  of  his  countrymen  for 
his  probity,  and  the  high  sense  of  justice 
which  he  displayed  as  a  member  of  the  sen- 
atorial college.  Also,  that  the  monument 
was  erected  to  his  memory  by  Maria  Pype- 
fittg,  his  wife,  after  a  happy  union  of  twenty- 
six  years.  In  the  tranquillity  of  bis  retreat 
at  Cologne,  surrounded  by  every  domestic 
•comfort,  he  devoted  the  considerable  ener- 
gies of  his  mind  to  the  education  of  his  fam- 
ily and  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts,  which 
his  ample  fortune  and  extensive  knowledge 
enabled  him  to  do  with  great  success,  and  a 
large  portion  of  his  wealth  to  the  alleviation 
of  misery  and  affliction  among  the  poor  of, 
his  adopted  city.  Such  a  father  was  not 
likely  to  be  long  in  discovering  nor  back- 
ward in  fostering  the  extraordinary  talent  of 
his  youngest  son,  whose  genius  for  painting 
already  showed  itself,  as  well  as  those  gen- 
eral powers  of  mind  which  did  make  him  a 
great  diplomatist,  and  would  have  made  him 
a  great  man,  in  whatever  career  he  might 
have  chosen  as  their  sphere  of  action.  Peace 
haviog  been  restored  to  the  Netherlands, 
after  the  siege  of  Antwerp  by  the  Duke  of 
Parma,  the  mother  of  Rubens,  a  year  after 
the  death  of  her  husband,  returned  to  her 
native  city  with  her  whole  family. 

Rubens  was  not  long  in  rising  to  distinc 
tion.  His  predilection  and  genius  for  paint- 
ing raised  him  to  be  the  greatest  artist  of  his 
age,  but  did  not  prevent  his  devoting  himself 
to  science  and  learning,  and  those  lesser  ac- 
complishments and  graces  which  are  requi- 
site to  form  the  complete  gentleman.  So 
great  was  his  success,  that  his  patrons 
scarcely  knew  which  to  admire  in  him  most  I 
— the  painter,  the  scholar,  or  the  courtier.  I 


He  gained  the  unbounded  confidence  of  the 
Spanish  grandees  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
was  especially  protected  by  the  Infanta,  Isa- 
bella Clara  Eugenia,  with  whom  he  was  so 
great  a  favorite  that  she  recommended  him 
to  King  Philip,  her  nephew,  with  high  enco- 
miums on  his  excellent  qualities  and  extra- 
ordinary talents. 

Rubens  was  appointed  secretary  to  the 
royal  special  council  of  the  Netherlands ;  and 
the  ability  with  which  he  filled  th^^ost  soon 
reached  the  ears  of  Philip.  The  road  to  the 
Tiighest  official  appointments  lay  open  before 
him,  but  he  was  without  political  ambition ; 
and  no  temptation  could  withdraw  him  from 
his  easel,  to  which  he  devoted  all  the  time 
that  he  could  spare  from  his  duties  as  secre- 
tary. He  infused  a  new  spirit  into  the  paint- 
ing of  the  Netherlands,  and  sought  to  lead 
his  countrymen  from  their  too  servile  imita- 
tions of  others.  Of  too  original  a  mind  to 
be  an  imitator  himself,  he  executed  the  con- 
ceptions of  his  own  expanded  intellect;  and 
instead  of  following  the  public  taste,  he 
formed  it.  His  pupils  followed  his  instruc- 
tions as  implicitly  as  servants  the  orders  of  a 
master;  and  thus  was  formed  the  celebrated 
Flemish  school,  of  which  he  may  be  consid- 
ered the  patriarch. 

Philip  had  an  important  mission  to  the 
court  of  England,  which  could  only  be  con- 
fided^ to  a  man  of  rank  and  capacity,  well 
acquainted  with  the  politics  of  Spain  and  its 
relation  to  foreign  countries.  Among  all  his 
ministers  and  grandees  there  was  not  one  in 
whom  he  did  not  discover  some  failing  or 
other,  when  he  accidentally  cast  his  eyes  on 
one  of  the  official  documents  of  .the  special 
council,  which  recalled  to  his  mind  all  that 
he  had  heard  of  the  sound  sense  and  practi- 
cal knowledge  of  business  which  its  secretary 
possessed.  **That  is  the  man  for  my  pur- 
pose,'* exclaimed  the  king,  half  aloud,  and 
immediately  gave  the  order  for  the  draw- 
ing up  of  the  official  appointment  to  the 
post. 

Rubens  fulfilled  the  mission  to  the  perfect 
satisfaction  of  his  royal  master,  who,  as  a 
reward  for  his  services,  made  him  a  knight 
of  the  empire.  Charles  I.,  with  whom  he 
had  concluded  peace  between  the  crowns  of 
Spain  and  England,  made  him  considerable 
presents,  dubbed  him  a  knight,  and  gave 
him,  in  presence  of  the  parliament,  his  own 
sword,  and  a  ring  which  he  drew  from  his 
finger. 

Cologne  possesses  two  master-pieces  by  the 
hand  of  Rubens.  The  one,  a  Holy  Family, 
as  it  is  termed,  in  the  excellejit  private  col- 
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lection  of  Herr  Weyer,  in  which  the  painter 
has  represented  the  members  of  his  own 
family ;  the  other  is  the  Crucifixion  of  St. 
Feter,  forming  the  altar-piece  of  the  church 
dedicated  to  that  apostle. 

The  latter  celebrated  picture  was  one  of 
the  last,  if  not  the  very  last,  executed  by  the 
renowned  maestro.  After  his  death  it  was 
purchased  by  an  agent  of  Herr  von  Jabaoh, 
for  the  sum  of  1200  Brabantine  florins,  and 
brought  to  Cologne.  Of  its  merits  there  are 
several  conflicting  opinions ;  but  this  is  not 
the  place  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  them. 
It  was  carried  off  to  Paris  by  the  French  at 
an  early  period  of  the  Revolution,  when  a 
miserable  copy  supplied  its  place  in  Cologne. 
After  remaining  in  Paris  nearly  twenty  years, 
it  WHS  restored  to  its  ori^^inal  position  through 
the  active  patriotbm  (or  the  vandalism,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Denon,  then  conservateur  of  the 
museum  in  Paris)  of  a  distinguished  citizen 
of  Cologne,  Herr  von  Oroote,  at  that  time  an 
officer  in  the  allied  army.  At  present  both 
copy  and  original  are  exposed  to  view — the 
former  at  all  times,  the  latter  only  on  great 
festivals,  and  then  the  purses  of  the  curious 
are  especially  opened  for  the  purpose. 

From  the  year  1635  Rubens  suffered  much 
from  the  gout,  which,  becoming  gradually 
worse,  compelled  him  to  renounce  the  service 
of  the  state,  and  the  execution  of  many  artist- 
ical  works  he  had  projected,  and  which  finally 
put  iCn  end  to  his  brilliant  and  prosperous 
career. 

Let  us  now  tarn  to  the  other  celebrated 
and  less  fortunate  inhabitant  of  Jabach 
House.  Strange,  indeed,  is  the  contrast  that 
the  lives  of  these  two  personages  form !  The 
one  going  forth  into  the  world  from  the  house 
of  his  birth  to  gain  riches,  honors,  and 
a  renown  more  lasting  and  brilliant  than  all 
the  regal  pomp  and  pride  of  the  days  of  her 
prosperity  could  gam  for  her  with  whose 
name  he  is  here  associated;  the  other  an 
unwilling  exile,  both  from  the  land  of  her 
birth  and  that  of  her  adoption,  separated 
from  her  friends,  quitting  regal  power  and 
the  splendors  of  a  court,  to  die  in  the  same 
house,  surrounded  by  strangers,  amid  the 
deprivations  of  an  almost  abject  poverty ! 
The  decrees  of  un  all- wise  Providence  appear 
hard  sometimes  to  short-sighted  mortals; 
and  yet,  if  our  sympathy  with  the  present 
sufferings  of  the  unfortunate  did  not  lead  us 
to  cast  a  veil  of  oblivion  over  the  errors  of 
tha  past,  we  should  but  too  often  confess 
that  the  sufferers  from  adverse  fortune  are  in 
reality  but  the  victims  of  their  own  impru- 
dence and  misconduct. 


Our  space  does  not  allow  us  to  follow  the 
occurrences  of  Marie  de  Medicis'  eventful 
and  dramatic  life,  nor  to  trace  the  workings 
of  an  ambition  too  great  for  the  strength  of 
her  mind,  nor  to  enumerate  her  many  impru- 
dent and  violent  actions ;  we  shall,  therefore, 
confine  ourselves  to  the  little  that  is  known 
of  her  last  days  as  passed  in  Jabach  House. 
Banished  from  France  by  the  influence  and 
intrigues  of  Richelieu,  Marie  de  Medicis  al- 
ternately took  refuge  in  England,  Belgium 
and  Germany.  In  London,  where  she  re- 
mained three  years,  she  received  from  Charles 
I.  the.  munificent  sum  of  a  hundred  pounds 
a  day,  for  the  maintenance  of  her  rank — a 
liberality  but  ill  repaid  by  the  French  court  ' 
some  time  afterwards.  Henriette,  daughter 
of  Henri  IV.,  and  widow  of  Charles,  was 
suffered  to  linger  in  poverty  in  an  attic  of 
the  Louvre ;  and,  while  waiting  for  her  mis- 
erable pittance,  was  compelled,  in  the  winter, 
to  lie  m  bed  to  supply  the  place  of  fuel  which 
she  was  unable  to  purchase. 

It  is  a  strange  auomaly  in  the  human  cha- 
racter— but  no  less  strange  than  true — that 
men  are  always  most  vindictive  towards 
those  whom  they  have  most  deeply  wronged. 
The  vengeance  of  Richelieu,  npt  satisfied 
with  the  banishment  of  its  victim  from 
France,  followed  her  into  exile ;  and  Charles 
I.,  who  resisted  Cromwell  with  such  tenacity, 
and  Philip,  King  of  Spain,  found  themselves 
too  weak  to  oppose  the  df^mands  of  the  all- 
powerful  minister;  accordingly  they  with- 
drew from  the  mother  of  their  respective 
queens  the  pecuniary  aid  they  had  hitherto 
afibrded  her. 

In  Antwerp,  it  was  the  house  of  Rubens 
that  afforded  a  refuge  to  the  persecuted 
queen;  and  his  reception  of  her  was  such 
as  might  be  expected  from  a  man  of  so 
noble  and  generous  a  mind. 

Marie  de  Medicis  arrived  at  Cologne  on 
the  28th  February,  1642;  and  though 
Rubens  had  been  dead  nearly  two  years,  it 
was,  doubtless,  in  consequence  of  his  recom- 
mendation that  she  took  up  her  abode  in  the 
house  that  had  once  nfforded  his  own  family 
a  safe  refuge.  The  passions  which  had  led 
herself  and  others  into  misfortune  had  bt-en 
subdued  by  time  and  adversity,  and  she  lived 
at  Cologne  in  the  most  leiired  seclusion, 
occupied  only  with  the  remembrance  of  her 
past  glory,  and  with  the  contemplation  of  a 
future  life.  But,  alas!  these  preparations 
were  clouded  and  defiled  with  an  unscrip- 
tural  superstition.  Her  only  intercourse 
with  strangers  was  with  the  nuns  of  a  neigh- 
boring convent,  whom  she  visited  with  the 
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express  permission  of  the  Pope,  and  with 
whom  she  passed  much  of  her  time. 

To  this  convent  of  the  "  Holy  Tirgin 
Mary,"  in  the  Schnurgasse,  she  made  during 
her  life,  and  bequeathed  in  her  testament, 
many  expensive  presents,  among  which  was 
an  image  of  the  Virgin  that  she  had  had 
made  in  Brabant,  and  to  which  her  erroneous 
devotions  had  constantly  been  paid  in  the 
chapel  of  Jabach  House.  This  image  was 
soon  endowed  by  the  superstitious  with 
supernatural  powers,  and  was  supposed  to 
be  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  cele- 
brated Peace  of  .Westphalia,  and  became  in 
consequence  so  celebrated,  that,  from  far  and 
near,  pilgrims  came  to  pay  their  devotions  to 
it!  It  was  called  the  image  of  Mercy ;  but 
the  lower  classes,  ever  prone  to  connect  the 
spiritual  (if  we  may  use  i^uch  a  term  in 
speaking  of  a  gross  superstition)  with  some 
outward  and  visible  quality,  called  it  the 
Black  Mother  of  God  in  the  Schnurgasse, 
the  wood  of  which  it  was  made  having  be- 
come black  from  age. 

In  the  registers  of  the  council  at  Cologne, 
we  find  several  entries  referring  to  the  resi- 
dence of  Marie  de  Medicis  in  that  town : 

"April  9th,  1642.  At  the  request  of  the 
queen  dowager,  the  honorable  council  grants 
that  for  a  few  days  two  or  three  soldiers  may 
mount  guard  before  her  m^ijesty's  house. 
The  commissioners  of  war  are  ordered  to 
leave  the  chains  acro?s  the  street  locked  till 
ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon.** 

"April  21st.  All  the  neighbors  having 
complained  of  the  inconvenience  arising  from 
the  locking  of  the  chains,  Drs.  Lennep  and 
Cusemann  are  commissioned  to  communi- 
cate with  the  chamberlain  of  the  queen 
dowager  of  France,  to  see  what  can  be  done 
for  the  removal  of  the  cause  of  annoyance.** 
"April  25th.  The  post  for  the  chain 
placed  before  the  house  of  Widow  Kollini 
shall  be  taken  away  on  the  removal  of  the 
queen  dowager:  the  neighbors  to  be  ex- 
horted to  patience  by  Doctors  Lennep  and 
Cusemann.*' 

**  May  2d.  The  Serjeants  to  be  informed 
that  the  honorable  council  will  not  permit  the 
beating  of  drums  in  the  vicinity  of  the  queen 
dowager*s  house,  or  any  thing  else  that  may 
disturb  her  peace.'* 

**July  4lh,  1642;  The  queen  dowager  of 
France  having  departed  this  life  yesterday, 
his  imperial  majesty  and  the  crowns  of 
Spain,  France  and  England,  to  be  informed 
of  the  same.** 

Marie  de  Medicis  was  attended  on  her 
death- bed  by  Fabius  Chiusius,  afterwards 


cardinal,  who  ascended  the  papal  throne 
under  the  name  of  Alexander  Vll.,  but  who 
was  then  resident  nuncio  at  Colore,  and 
ambassador  of  the  Pope  to  assist  in  oringing 
about  the  peace  of  Westphalia.  He  was 
also  present,  the  day  before  her  death,  at  the 
drawing  up  of  (jerwill  and  testament,  which 
is  still  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library  of 
Paris. 

During  the  short  period  of  her  residence 
in  Cologne,  she  won  the  esteem  and  respect 
of  the  citizens,  and  died  deeply  lamented  by 
them,  not  only  on  account  of  her  singular 
and  heavy  misfortunes,  but  for  her  excellent 
personal  qualities.- 

"Thus  perished,'*  says  Miss  Pardoe,  hi 
her  history  of  this  unhappy  queen,  *'in  a 
squalid  chamber,  between  four  bare  walls^ — 
her  utter  destitution  having,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  driven  her  to  the  frightful 
alternative  of  denuding  the  very  apartment 
which  was  destined  to  witness  her  death-ago- 
ny of  every  inflammable  article  it  contained, 
in  order  by  such  means  to  prepare  the 
scrtnty  meal'that  she  could  still  command — 
and  on  a  wretched  bed  which  one  of  her  own 
lacqueys  would,  in  her  period  of  power,  have 
disdained  to  occupy  —  childless,  or  worse 
than  childless,  homeless,  hopeless,  and  heart- 
wrutig — the  haughty  daughter  of  the  Medici^ 
the  brilliant  regent  of  France,  the  patroness 
of  art,  the  dispenser  of  honors,  and  the  mo- 
ther of  a  long  line  of  princes.** 

We  know  not  what  authority  the  gifted 
historian  may  have  for  those  eloquent  words, 
nor  whether  they  are  to  be  taken  in  a  literal 
senile,  or  ff  a  portion  of  the  truth  has  been 
sacrificed  for  dramatic  effect ;  but  we  scarcely 
know  how  to  reconcile  such  abject  poverty 
with  mnny  circumstances  attendant  upon  her 
residence  in  Jab.ich  House.  The  presents 
she  made  to  the  above-mentioned  convc^nt 
alone,  to  say  nothing  of  those  she  gave  to  the 
town  and  to  her  own  attendants,  were  of  such 
value  as  to  have  rendered  unnecessary  the 
resorting  to  her  furniture  for  a  supply  of 
fuel ;  though  it  may  be  urged,  that  as  these 
presents  were  mostly  articles  used  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  she  was 
influenced  by  superstitious  motives,  and 
might  consider  it  a  meritorious  action  to  give 
away,  as  she  imagined,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
soul,  that  which  would  have  amply  supplied 
the  necessities  of  the  body.  Nor  can  we 
suppose  that  the  authorities  of  the  town, 
who  paid  her  such  marked  attention,  or  the 
wealthy  and  influential  nuncio,  who  had  fre- 
quent intercourse  with  her,  would  suffer  her 
to  remain    in  such   utter  destitution ;    and 
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sarely  a  chamberlaia  was  superfluoas  in 
a  household  so  reduced  as  not  to  be  able  to 
Bupply  fuel  for  the  preparation  of  a  simple 
meal. 

We  do  not  undertake,  however,  to  dispute 
the  fact,  and  merely  state  that  no  mention 
is  made  of  it  in  any  of  the  documents  to 
which  we  have  had  access  in  Cologne.  Be 
it  as  it  may,  that  she  was  reduced  to  com- 
parative destitution  is  an  indisputed  fact ;  and 
this  is  quite  sufficient  to  enlist  our  sympathies 
on  behalf  of  the  royal  sufferer. 

Marie  de  Medicis  was  buried  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Cologne,  between  the  chapel  of  tlie 
three  kings  and  the  high  altar ;  but,  on  the 
0th  of  February  following,  her  body  was 
removed,  and  taken  to  France  by  an  embassy 
that  journeyed  to  Cologne  for  the  express 
purpose.  Her  heart  alone  remained  in  its 
original  burial  place.  A  plate  of  copper 
covered  the  tomb,  but  it  was  torn  up  at  the 


time  of  the  French  occupation  of  the  town  >' 
and  at  present  the  copper  nails  which  fastened 
it  alone  remain  to  point  out  the  resting-place 
of  a  heart  that  was  only  free  from  suffering 
when  it  ceased  to  beat. 

Her  remains,  together  with  those  of  her 
husband,  Henry  I  v .,  and  the  hearts  of  Louis 
XIII.  and  XIV.,  having  been  rescued  from 
the  revolutionary  violation  of  the  royal  tombs, 
were  again  deposited,  in  1824,  in  the  vaults 
of  the  church  at  St.  Denis,  near  Paris.  Her 
persecutors  soon'  followed  the  unfortunate 
queen  to  the  grave.  Ricl\elieu  died  in  the 
same  year,  and  her  son,  Louis  XIII.,  in  the 
following  year,  after  having  thanked  the  hon- 
orable council  of  Cologne,  and  presented 
them  with  a  curiously-wrought  image  of  the 
Virgin  as  a  token  of  his  gratitude  for  their 
kind  reception  of  a  mother  whom  he  himself 
had  suffered  to  die  in  a  foreign  country, 
amidst  all  the  horrors  of  penury  and  neglect. 


From  Eliza  Cook'i  Journal. 


SCRAPS    FROM  THE   PEERAGE. 


It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  people  speak 
of  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  body  of  men 
almost  wholly  unconnected  with  the  commer- 
cial and  professional  interests  of  the  kin<^dom. 
But  those  who  do  so  forget  the  very  import- 
ant fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fa- 
milies of  Norman  extraction,  who  came  over 
with  the  Conqueror,  such  as  the  Vernons,  the 
Howards,  the  Talbots,  Sackvilles,  Cliffords, 
and  Berkeleys,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
founders  of  existing  peerages  rose  from  the 
ranks  of  common  every-day  life,  as  merchants 
and  respectable  tradesmen.  And  so  far  from 
regarding  this  fact  as  a  matter  of  disgrace, 
we  are  happy  to  state  from  our  own  expe- 
rience, that  many  of  the  present  possessors 
of  the  peerages  are  proud  of  the  honorable 
achievements  of  their  ancestors. 

To  bring  out  this  point,  I  mean  to  lay  be- 
fore my  readers  some  "Scraps  from  the 
Peerage,*'  whiph,  doubtless,  will  be  found 
interesting  to  many  of  them. 

For  example,  the  Earl  of  Cornwallis  is  lin- 
eally descended  from  Thomas  Comwallis,  for- 
merly a  merchant  in  Cbeapside,  and  Sheriff 
of  London  in  1378.    The  £aii  of  Coventry  is 


in  direct  descent  from  John  Coventry,  or  de 
Coventry,  mercer,  and  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don in  the  year  1426,  (and  one  of  the  exe- 
cutors of  the  celebrated  VVhittington.)  The 
ancestor  of  the  Enrls  of  Essex  was  Sir  Wil- 
liam Capel,  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1503; 
the  first  founder  of  the  family  of  the  Earls  of 
Craven  was  a  merchant  tailor,  and  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  in  the  reign  of  Elizibeth. 
The  noble  house  of  Wentworth,  Marquis  of 
Rockingham  and  Earl  Fiiz- William,  was  a 
certain  Samuel  Wentworth,  (also  called  Fitz- 
William  as  being  a  natural  son,)  who  was  an 
Alderman  of  London  and  Sheriff  in  1506. 
He  was  one  of  the  retainers  of  the  unfortunate 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  was  knighted  by 
Henry  VIIL  for  his  attachment  to  that  pre- 
late when  he  was  in  misfortune.  He  built 
the  greater  part  of  the  Church  of  St.  Andrew 
Undershaft  in  the  City.  Lawrence  de  Bou- 
vines  was  a  Flemish  tradesman,  who,  having 
married  the  only  daughter  of  a  silk  mercer  at 
Frankfort- on  the- Maine,  came  to  London  in 
the  reiffn  of  Elizabeth,  and  settling  down  as 
a  merchant  in  Thames  street,  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  the  noble  house  of  Radnor.    The 
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present  Earl  of  Warwict  is  lineally  descended, 
not  from  the  great "  kingmaker**  of  that  name 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  but  from  a  cer- 
tain  hamble  William  Greville,  a  citizen  of 
London,  and  "flower  of  the  woolstaplers," 
in  the  time  of  James  I.,  who  was  himself  the 
grandson  of  Richard  Rich,  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, who  executed  the  oflSce  of  Sheriff  of 
that  city  in  1441.     The  Earl  of  Dartmouth 
acknowledges  as  the  founder  of  his  family  a 
certain  Thomas  Legge,  who  was  Sheriff  of 
London  in  the  eighteenth,  and  Lord  Mayor  in 
the  twenty-first  and  twenty-eighth  years  of 
the   reign   of  Edward   III.      The   Earl   of 
Craven,  iq  a  like  manner,  looks  up  to  Sir  "Wil- 
liam Craven,  Knight  and  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don in  ICll.     The  grandfather  of  the  first 
Lord  Leigh,  of  Stoneleigh,  was  brought  up  as 
an  apprentice  under  the  Rowland  Hill  whom 
we  mention  below,  and  by  marrying  his  niece, 
came  in  for  a  great  portion  of  his  estate,  and 
finally  became  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  the 
first  year  of    Elizabeth's    reign.      William 
Paget,  from  whom  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey 
derives  his  blood,  was  the  son  of  a  plain  ser- 
jeant-at-mace,  in  the  city  of  London.   Thomas 
Coventry,  the  grandson  of  the  John  Coventry 
mentioned  above,  was  a  member  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  and  eventually  rose  in  the  law  till 
he  became  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  under 
Charles  I.     One  Thomas  Bennett,  a  mercer, 
who  served  the  office  of  Sheriff  of  London 
m  1694,  and  was  Lord  Mayor  in  1608,  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  family  of  the  Earls 
of  Tankerville,  who  are  lineally  descended 
from  him.   The  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Pom- 
fret  was  Richard  Fermor,  or  Fermour,  who 
having  amassed  a  splendid  fortune  as  a  citi- 
zen in  business  at  Calais,  came  to  England, 
Buffered  attaint  under  Henry  VIIL,  and  did 
not  recover  his  property  till  the  fourth  year 
of  Edward  VI.'s  reign.     The  Earl  of  Darnley 
owes  the  first  elevation  of  his  family  to  John 
Bligh,  a  London  citizen,  who  was  employed 
as  agent  to  the  speculations  in  the  Irish  es- 
tates  forfeited   in   the   rebellion    of    1641. 
"Plain  John'*  Cowper,.an  alderman  of  Bridge 
Ward,  and  Sheriff  in  1661,  was  the  ancestor 
of  the  Earls  Cowper,  of  Panshanger.     The 
Earl  of  Romney,   too,   is   descended  from 
another  alderman  of  London,  one  Thomas 
Marsham,  a  jeweller  in  Thread  needle  street, 
who  died  in  1624.     Lord  Dacres'  ancestor, 
Sir  Robert  Dacres,  was  banker  to  Charles  I., 
and  although  he  lost  £80,000  through  the 
misfortunes  of  that  monarch,  he  left  a  princely 
fortune  lo  his  descendants.     Lord  Dormer, 
too,  is  descended  from  Sir  Michael  Dormer, 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1641,  and  Lord 


Petre  from  Sir  WilKam  Petre,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.     Lord  Ward's  ancestor  was 
one  William  Ward,  who  made  a  large  fortune 
as  a  goldsmi);h  in  London,  and  was  jeweller 
to  Henrfetta,  the  Queen  Consort  of  Charles  I. 
Sir  Rowland  Hill,  who  was  Lord  Mayor  m 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  was  the  ancestor  of 
the  families  of  Lord  Berwick  and  Lord  Hill, 
and  of  "  all  the  Hills  of  Shropshire."    And 
perhaps  still  more  wonderful  than  all,  the 
family  of  Osborne,  Duke  of  Leeds  and  Mar- 
quis of  Carmarthen,  trace  up  their  pedigree 
to  one  Edward  Osborne,  who  was  apprenticed 
to  Sir  William  Hewitt,  an  alderman  and  pin- 
maker,  living  on  old  London  Bridge,  in  the 
days  of  Elizabeth,  and  whose  only  daughter 
he  gained  in  marriage  by  a  romantic  adven- 
ture, having  saved  her  life  by  jumping  into 
the  Thames  after  her.    Thomas  Osborne,  the 
first  Duke  of  Leeds,  it  is  said,  showed  his 
strong  good  sense,  by  being  more  proud  of 
the  circumstance  of  his  ancestor  having  ac- 
quired wealth  and  station  by  his  honesty  and 
intrepid  spirit  than  he  was  of  any  of  the  sub- 
sequent services  of  his  family  daring  the  civil 
wars;   and  on  one  occasion  he  related   to 
Kinff  Charles  II.  the  whole  story  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam 8  daughter  and  the  brave  apprentice, 
with  an  air  of  conscious  pride  which   did 
honor  to  his  feelings.     Two  more  recent  in- 
stances of  the  tame  kind  have  occurred  in  our 
own  day,  in  the  elevation  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Baring,  formerly  head  of  the  great  city  house 
of  Baring,  Brothers,  to  the  peerage,  in  1836, 
by  the  title  of  Lord  Ashburton ;  and  again 
in  the  still  more  recent  promotion  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Jones  Loyd,  the  wealthy  banker  of 
Lothbury,   to   the  dignity   of    Lord   Over- 
stone. 

As  to  the  legal  profession,  it  is  wonderful 
to  observe  how  many  peerages  it  has  been 
rewarded  with.  To  this  begmning  the  Earl- 
doms of  Aylesford,  Mansfield,  Ellenborough, 
Guildford,  Hardwicke,  Shaftesbury,  Cardi- 
gan, Clarendon,  Bridgewater,  (now  extinct,) 
Ellesmere,  Rosslyn,  besides  other  inferior 
peerages,  such  as  those  of  Lords  Tenterden, 
Abinger,  Wynford,  ITiuriow,  Eldon,  Cotten- 
ham,  and  Cowper,  owe  their  ennoblement. 
The  first  Lord  Somers  was  the  son  of  a  plain 
attorney  of  the  city  of  Worcester,  and  gained 
his  title  from  William  III.  by  defending  the 
nonjuring  bishops  under  James  II.,  and  by 
expounding  the  measures  of  that  unfortunate 
monarch  as  virtually  amounting  to  an  abdi- 
cation, at  a  conference  between  the  two 
Houses  of  Pariiament.  The  Earl  of  Win- 
chelsea  and  Nottinghaih  confesses  that  he 
owes  the  latter  title  partly  to  the  abilities  of 
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Christopher  Hatton,  who  began  life  as  a 
humble  stadent  of  law,  at  one  of  the  Inns  of 
Court,  and  was  eventually  made  Lord  Cban- 
oellor,  and  created  Viscount  Hatton  by  Queen 
Elisabeth,  and  partly  to  Heneage  Finch,  Re- 
c(»rder  of  London,  who  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  a  London  merchant,  named 
Daniel  Harvey.  And  to  come  to  our  days, 
some  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  peer- 
age are  men  who,  like  Lord  Lyndhurst,  Lord 
Brougham,  Lord  Denman,  Lord  Langdale, 
Lord  Truro,  Lord  Cranwortb,  Lord  Camp- 
bell, and  Lord  St.  Leonard's,  have  started 
life  among  the  middle  ranks  of  society,  but 
have  risen  to  the  highest  honors  in  the  land 
by  abilities  and  industry  of  which  not  only  they 
themselves  but4he  nation  at  lai^e  may  well  be 
proud.  The  father  of  Lord  Lyndhurst  was 
a  portrait  pamter,  who  came  and  settled  in 
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this  country  from  America.  The  father  of 
Lord  Brougham  was  a  plain  country  gentle- 
man in  Cumberland.  The  late  Lord  Lang- 
dale  began  life  as  a  surgeon,  and  went  to  the 
bar  when  he  was  of  middle  age.  Lord  Truro 
started  as  an  attorney.  "  Plain  John  Camp- 
bell," in  spite  of  having  won  the  peerage  for 
his  wife,  and  another  for  himself,  was  the 
son  of  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  at  Cupar, 
in  Fifeshire  ;  and  so  poor  was  he  as  a  young 
man,  that  some  time  after  he  was  called  to 
the  bar,  he  used  to  walk  from  county  town 
to  county  town  when  on  circuit,  because  he 
could  not  afford  the  luxury  of  posting.  The 
father  of  the  present  Lord  St.  Leonard's  (bet- 
ter known  as  Sir  Edward  Sudden)  is  well  re- 
membered as  a  tradesman  in  Oxford  street 
or  Holbom,  (we  forget  which,)  and  saddle- 
maker  to  his  Majesty  George  III. 


From    tke     Leitare    Hoar. 


THREE  VISITS  TO  THE  HOTEL  DES  INVALIDES,  1705, 1806, 1840. 


FROM  THE  FRENCH. 


On  the  9th  of  May,  1705,  the  soldiers  of  the 
H6tel  des  Invalides  were  ranged  in  line  in  the 
great  Court  of  Honor.  It  was  touching  to 
see  two  thousand  brave  fellows,  all  more  or 
less  mutilated  in  war,  pressing  round  the 
banners  which.they  had  won  in  many  a  bloody 
fight.  Amongst  these  victims  of  war  might 
be  seen  soldiers  of  all  ages.  Some  had  fought 
at  Fribourg  or  Rocroy ;  others  at  the  passage 
of  the  Rhine,  or  the  taking  of  M'aestricht ;  a 
few  of  the  oldest  had  assisted  in  the  capture 
of  La  Rochelle,  under  Cardinal  Richelieu,  while 
one  or  two  could  even  remember  the  battle 
of  Mariendal  under  Turenne.  But  all  alike 
appeared  happy  and  pleased,  waiting  for  the 
coming  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  had  announced 
his  intention  of  visiting  for  the  first  time  these, 
as  he  called  them,  '^glorious  relics  of  his 
battalions." 

At  length,  surrounded  by  a  magnificent 
c&rt^  of  guards  and  nobles,  the  royal  car- 
riage approached;  and,  with  that  delicate 
courtesy  so  well  understood  by  the  king,  the 
troops  in  attendance  were  ordered  to  sheathe 
their  swords  and  fill  back,  as  he  entered  the 


gateway.  "M.  de  Breteuil,"  said  the  nflo- 
narch  to  the  captain  of  his  guard,  "  the  king 
of  France  has  no  need  of  an  escort  when  he 
finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  his  brave  ve- 
terans." 

Followed  by  the  Dauphin,  the  Marquis  de 
Louvais,  and  other  distinguished  personages, 
Louis  carefully  inspected  the  invslids,  pausing 
now  and  then  to  address  a  few  kind  words  Co 
those  whom  he  recognized.  One  very  young 
lad  chanced  to  attract  the  king's  attention. 
His  face  was  very  pale,  and  he  seemed 
to  have  received  a  severe  wound  in  the 
neck. 

**  What  is  your  name  ?"  asked  Louis. 

•*  Maurice,  Sire." 

"In  what  battle  were  you  wounded?" 

"At  Blenheim,  Sire." 

At  that  word  the  brow  of  Louia  darkened. 

"  Under  what  marshal  did  you  serve  ?" 

"  Sire,  under  Monseigneur  d%  Ti^llard." 

'*  Messieurs  de  Tallard  and  de  'Marsein,** 
said  the  monarch,  turning  to  Louvais,  ^  can 
reckon  a  sufficient  numher  of  glorious  days  to 
efface  the  memory  of  that  one.  Even  the  sun 
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18  not  without  a  spot."  And  again  addressing 
the  young  soldier,  he  said,  "Are  you  happy 
here?" 

"Ah !  Sire,"  replied  Maurice,  tf  your  Majes- 
ty's goodness  leaves  us  nothing  to  wish  for." 

The  Marshal  de  Grancey,  governor  of  the 
estahlishmeat,  advanced  and  said :  '^  Sire,  be- 
hold the  fruits  of  your  beneficence !  Before 
your  accession,  the  defenders  of  France  had 
no  asylum :  now,  thanks  to  your  Majesty, 
want  or  distress  can  never  reach  those  who 
have  shed  their  blood  for  their  country.  And 
if  that  which  still  runs  through  our  veins  can 
do  aught  for  the  safety  or  glory  of  our  king, 
doubtless  we  will  yet  show  our  successors 
what  stout  hearts  and  witling  hands  can  do." 

Once  more  Louis  looked  around,  and  asked 
in  a  loud  voice:  "Well,  my  children,  are  ye 
happy  here  ?" 

Till  that  moment  etiquette  and  discipline 
had  imposed  solemn  silence ;  but  when  the 
king  asked  a  question,  must  he  not  be  an- 
swered ?  So  two  thousand  voices  cried  toge- 
ther :  "^Ye  are !  we  are ! — Long  live  the  king ! 
Long  live  Louis !" 

Accompanied  by  the  governor  and  a  guard 
of  honor  chosen  from  amongst  the  invalids, 
the  monarch  then  walked  through  the  estab- 
lishment. The  guard  consisted  of  twenty 
men,  of  whom  ten  had  lost  a  leg,  and  ten  an 
arm,  while  the  faces  of  all  were  scarred  and 
seamed  with  honorable  wounds.  One  *  of 
them,  while  serving  as  a  subaltern  at  the 
battle  of  Berengen,  threw  himself  before  his 
colonel  in  time  to  save  him,  and  receive  a 
ricochet  bullet  in  his  own  le^.  Another  at 
the  age  of  seventy-five  was  sWl  a  dandy,  and 
managed  to  plait  a  queue  with'  three  hairs 
which  yet  remained  on  the  top  of  his  head. 
In  one  of  the  battles  his  arm  was  carried  off 
by  a  bullet.  "Ah,  my  ring  1  my  ring  I "  cried 
he  to  a  trumpeter  next  him — "go  get  me  my 
ring  1"  It  had  been  a  present  from  a  noble 
lady;  and  when  the  trumpeter  placed  it  in 
his  remaining  hand,  he  seemed  perfectly 
contented. 

The  royal  procession  quitted  the  Hotel 
amid  the  saluting  of  cannon  and  the  shouting 
of  the  inmates ;  and  the  next  day;  in  order  to 
commemorate  the  event,  the  following  words 
were  engraved  on  a  piece  of  ordnance: — 
"Louis  th^  Great  honored  with  his  august 
presence,  for  the  first  time,  his  H6tel  des  In- 
valides,  on  the  9th  May,  1706." 

II. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  1st  September, 
1800,  Napoleon  mounted  his  horse,  and  quit- 


ted St.  Cloud,  accompanied  only  by  his  grand 
marshal,  his  aide- de  camp,  Rapp,  and  a  pase. 
After  enjoying  a  brisk  gallop  through  tne 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  he  drew  up  at  the  gate  of 
Maillot,  and  dismissed  his  attendants,  with 
the  exception  of  Rapp,  who  followed  him  into 
the  avenue  of  Neuilly.  Galloping  by  the  spot 
where  the  triumphal  arch  was  then  beginmng 
to  rise  from  its  foundations,  they  reached  the 
grand  avenue  of  the  Champs  Elys^es,  and 
proceeded  towards  the  Hdtel  des  Invalidea. 
There  Napoleon  stopped  and  gazed  at  the 
splendid  edi6ce,  glowing  in  the  beams  of  the 
setting  sun. 

"Fine!  very  fine!"  he  repeated  several 
times.  "Truly  Louis  XIV.  was  a  great  king !" 
Then  addressing  Rapp,  he  said,  **  I  am  going 
to  visit  my  invalids  this  evening.  Hold  my 
horse — I  shall  not  stay  long."  And  throwing 
the  bridle  to  his  aide-de-camp.  Napoleon 
passed  beneath  the  principal  gateway.  Seeing 
a  man  dressed  in  a  military  hat,  and  with  two 
epaulettes  badly  concealed  by  his  half- but- 
toned redingote,  the  sentry  supposed  him  to 
be  a  superior  officer,  and  allowed  him  to  pass 
without  question. 

Crossing  his  arms  on  his  chest,  the  visitor, 
having  reached  the  principal  court,  stopped 
and  looked  around  him.  Suddenly  the  con- 
versation of  two  invalids  coming  out  of  the 
building  attracted  his  attention.  In  order  to 
listen,  he  walked  behind  them,  regulating  his 
pace  by  theirs,  for  they  walked  very  slowly. 
These  two  men  seemed  bowed  down  with 
years.  The  least  feeble  of  them  led  his  com- 
panion, and  as  they  tottered  on,  he  looked 
anxiously  around. 

"Jerome,"  said  the  eldest,  in  a  husky  voice» 
"  do  you  see  him  coming  ?" 

'*  No,  father ;  but  never  mind !  Ill  read 
him  a  lecture  which  he  won't  forget  in  a  hurry 
— careless  boy  that  he  is !" 

"  But,  Jerome*  we  must  make  some  allow- 
ance for  him-— we  were  once  young  our- 
selves. Besides,  I  dare  say  he  thought  my 
prayers  would  not  be  finished  so  soon  this 
evenmg — the  boy  has  a  kind  heart." 

Napoleon  stepped  forward,  and  addressing 
the  old  men,  said,  "Apparently,  my  friends, 
you  are  waiting  for  some  one  ?" 

The  youngest  looked  up  and  touched  his 
hat,  for  he  saw  the  gleam  of  the  epaulettes. 

"Yes,  colonel,"  replied  he,  "my  father 
Maurice  and  I  have  been  waiting  for  my  truant 
son.    He  knows  well  that  his  grandfather  re- 

2uires  the  support  of  his  arms  to  reach  the 
ormitory,  as  one  of  mjne  is "     Here  he 

shook  his  empty  sleeve. 

"You  are  a  brave  fellow  I"  said  the  empe- 
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ror,  ''and  your  son  has  done  wrong.  Bat 
how  came  your  father/'  he  continued,  as  they 
walked  along,  "to  remain  so  late  out?" 

''  Because,  colonel,  he  always  devotes  the 
afternoon  of  the  Ist  of  September  to  comme- 
morate the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  the 
king,  under  whom  he  formerly  served." 
•*  What  king  was  that?" 
•*  His  late  majesty,  Louis  XIV.,"  said  the 
old  man,  who  had  not  before  joined  in  the 
conversation. 

"  Louis  XIV!"  repeated  Napoleon,  in  aston- 
ishment.   '*Where  can  you  have  seen  km  ?" 
*^  Here,  in  this  place ;  he  spoke  to  me,  and 
I> answered,"  said  Maurice,  grandly. 
**  How  old  are  you  ?" 
"  If  I  live  till  Candlemas,  colonel,  I  shall 
be  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  years  old." 
"A  hundred  and  twenty-one  years !"  cried 
th^  emperor.   And  taking  the  old  man's  arm, 
he  said  kindly,  '*  Lean  on  me,  old  comrade, 
I  will  support  you." 

••  No,  no,  colonel,  I  know  tpo  well  the  re- 
spect  " 

"  Nonsense  1 1  desire  it."  And  the  emperor 
gently  placed  the  arm  within  his  own,  al- 
though the  veteran  still  resisted. 

"  Come,  father,"  said  Jerome,  *'  do  as  the 
colonel  orders  you,  or  else  the.  end  of  your 
politeness  will  be,  that  you'll  have  a  fine  cold 
to-morrow.  And  then  this  young  Cyprien 
is  not  coming  yet!" 

"  You  must  have  entered  this  H6tel  while 
very  young  ?"  said  Napoleon,  as  they  walked 
along. 

**  Yes,  colonel ;  I  was  but  eighteen  when  I 
fought  at  Freidlingen,  and  the  next  year,  at 
Blenheim,  I  received  a  wound  in  my  neck 
which  disabled  me,  and  obtained  for  me  the 
favor  of  entering  here." 

"  It  was  not  a  favor,"  interrupted  Napo- 
leon— '*it  was  a  right." 

^*  1  have  lived  here  upwards  of  a  hundred 
yeartf.  I  was  married  here,  and  I  have  seen 
all  my  old  comrades  pass  away.  But,  al- 
though there  are  only  young  people  now  in 
the  H6tel,  I  am  very  happy  since  my  children 
came  to  join  roe." 

*'  M.  Jerome,"  said  Napoleon,  "  how  old 
are  you  ?" 

"  Going  on  ninety-one,  colonel ;  I  was  born 
in  1716." 

"Yes," said  his  father, "  the  very  year  that 
his  late  msjesty  Louis  XIV.  died.  I  remem- 
ber it  as  well  as  if  it  were  yesterday." 

"What  battles  have  you  been  in,  my 
friend?" 

"At  Fontenoy,  colonel,  at  Lamfedl,  at  Ros- 
baoh,  at  Berghen,  and  at  Fribourg.    It  was  ' 


in  the  last  battle  I  lost  my  arm.  I  came  here 
in  the  year  1763,  in  the  time  of  Louis 
XV." 

"That  poor  king,"  said  Napoleon,  as  if 
speaking  to  himself,  *'  who  signed  a  shameful 
treaty  that  deprived  France  of  fifteen  hundred 
leagues  of  coast." 

"And  for  the  last  forty- three  years,"  said 
Maurice,  "Jerome  has  watched  me  like  a  good 
and  dutiful  son.  Pity  that  his  should  be  so 
forgetful!" 

"  Well,"  said  Napoleon.  "  I  will  do  my  best 
to  supply  M.  Cypnen's  place.  At  your  age, 
it  is  not  good  to  be  under  the  night  air." 

"  Here  he  comes  at  last !"  cried  Jerome. 

The  emperor  looked  with  some  curiosity  at 
this  wild  boy,  for  whose  youth  allowance  was 
to  be  made,  and  saw  to  his  astonishment  an 
invalid  of  some  sixty  years  old,  with  two 
wooden  legs,  but  one  eye,  and  a  frightfully 
scarred  face,  advancing  towards  them  as 
quickly  as  his  infirmities  would  permit.  Je- 
rome began  to  reproach  his  truant  son,  but  the 
latter  interrupted  him  by  holding  up  a  flask, 
a  piece  of  white  bread,  and  a  few  lumps  of 
sugar.  **  See,"  he  siid,  "  it  was  getting  these 
things  that  delayed  me.  I  knew  grandfather 
would  like  a  draught  of  warm  wine  and  sugar 
after  his  long  stay  out ;  so  I  went  to  my  old 
friend  Colibert,  and  persuaded  him  to  give 
me  his  allowance  of  wine  in  exchange  for  my 
mounting  guard  in  his  place  to-morrow." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Jerome,  **  that  was 
thoughtful  of  you,  my  boy,  but  meantime  we 
should  have  been  badly  off  but  for  the  kind- 
ness of  this  noble  colonel,  who  has  made  your 
grandfather  lean  on  him." 

Cyprien  sainted  the  emperor,  whom,  in  the 
increasing  darkness,  he  did  not  recognize,  and 
said :  "  Now  the(».  Sir,  with  your  permission, 
I  will  resume  my  post." 

"And  an  honourable  one  it  is,"  said  Napo- 
leon. **  Pray,  in  what  engagement  were  you 
wounded  ?" 

"At  the  battle  of  Fleurus,  colonel,  gained 
against  the  Austrians  by  General  Jourdan, 
now  marshal  of  the  empire.  A  volley  of 
grape-shot  knocked  out  my  eye,  and  carried 
off  both  my  legs  at  the  same  time.  "  But," 
added  Cyprien,  striking  his  powerful  chest, 
"my  heart  was  not  touched,  nor  my  stomach 
either,  and  they  have  both,  I  hope,  some  good 
days'  work  in  them  yet." 

Napoleon  smiled.  *'The  battle  of  Fleurus," 
he  said,  *'was  fought,  I  thmk,  in  1794?" 
"  Yes,  colonel.'^ 

<^  That  was  already  in  Bonaparte's  time," 
remarked  Maurice. 
"Grandfather,"  replied  Cyprien, 
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to  say  the  Emperor  Napoleon  the  Great ;  that 
is  his  proper  title." 

''In  the  time  of  his  late  majesty  Louis 
XIV. " 

"Ah,  grandfather,"  interrupted  Cyprien, 
impatiently,  "we're  tired  of  hearing  about 
that  monarch  of  the  old  Hgime^  who  used  to 
go  to  war  in  a  flowing  wig  and  silk  stockings ! 
He's  not  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  year 
with  the  emperor,  who  dresses  and  lives  like 
one  of  ourselves.     Is  it  not  so,  colonel  ?" 

Napoleon  knitted  his  brows,  and  answered 
coldly :  "You  are  mistaken,  M.  Cyprien ;  Louis 
XIV.  was  a  great  king !  It  was  he  who  raised 
France  to  the  first  rank  amongst  the  nations 
of  Europe;  it  was  he  who  first  marshalled 
400,000  soldiers  on  land,  and  one  hundred 
vessels  on  the  sea.  He  added  to  his  dominions 
Roussillon,  Franche-Comt6,  and  Flanders; 
he  seated  one  of  his  children  ob  the  throne  of 
Spain ;  and  it  was  he  who  founded  this  H6tel 
des  Invalides.  Since  Charlemagne,  there  has 
not  been  a  king  in  France  worthy  of  being 
compared  to  him  1" 

This  eulogium  on  the  monarch  whom  be 
almost  idolized  caused  the  dim  eyes  of  old 
Maurice  to  sparkle;  he  tried  to  straighten 
himself,  and  said  in  a  broken  voice:  "Bravo! 
bravo !  Ah !  colonel,  you  are  worthy  to  have 
served  his  late  majesty  Louis  XIV.  Had  you 
lived  in  his  time,  he  would  have  made  you  a 
field- marshal !" 

Somewhat  abashed,  Cyprien  stammered 
out,  "  Excuse  me,  colonel ;  but  you  know  I 
never  knew  this  king  of  grandfather's.  I  only 
heard  him  spoken  of  by  some  of  the  oldest 
men  here." 

"And  those  who  spoke  disrespectfully  of 
him,"  said  Napoleon,  "did  wrong.  Here^  at 
all  events,  the  memory  of  Louis  XIV.  ought 
to  be  venerated." 

At  the  moment,  lights  appeared  at  the  end 
of  the  court,  a  sound  of  voices  was  heard,  and 
many  persons  approached.  Rapp  had  waited 
a  long  time  on  the  spot  where  the  emperor 
bad  left  him ;  but  when  it  became  dark,  and 
his  master  did  not  return,  he  grew  uneasy, 
and  giving  the  horses  in  charge  to  a  soldier, 
he  entered  the  H6tel,  and  told  the  governor, 
Marshal  Serrurier,  that  the  emperor  had  been 
for  the  last  hour  incognito  within  the  walls. 
The  news  spread  quickly  among  the  officers ; 
they  hastened  to  look  for  their  beloved  mas- 
ter, and  found  him  on  the  terrace  conversing 
with  his  three  companions. 

At  the  cries  of  "  Here  he  is !  long  live  the 
emperor !"  Cyprien,  fixing  his  eye  attentively 
on  the  supposed  colonel,  suddenly  recognizea 
bim,  and  clasping  his  hands,  exclaimed :  ^'Ah  ! 


Sire,  pardon  me.    Father,  grandfather — this 
is  the  emperor  himself! " 

"  Tou  the  emperor^  colonel !"  cried  the  two 
old  men. 

**Yes,  my  children,"  replied  Napoleon, 
kindly  holding  each  by  an  arm,  in  order  to 
prevent  them  from  kneeling,  "although  much 
younger  than  you,  I  am  your  father,  and  the 
father  of  every  soldier  who  has  fought  for  the 
honor  of  France !" 

At  that  moment,  Rapp,  the  governor,  and 
then*  attendants,  came  up  and  saluted  Napo- 
leon. With  a  stem  look,  he  said  to  his  aide- 
de-camp,  in  an  under-tone,  "You  should  have 
had  patience  to  wait."  Then,  turning  to  tht 
others  in  an  affable  manner,  he  said :  "Ap- 
proach, mat^hal  and  gentlemen ;  help  me  to 
recompense  three  generations  of  heroes.  These 
brave  men,"  pointing  to  Maurice,  Jerome,  and  . 
Cyprien,  "have  fought  in  three  glorious  battles 
— Freidlmgen,  Racours,  and  Fleurus.  Mar- 
shal," to  Serrurier,  **lend  me  your  cross ;  you 
shall  have  one  in  its  stead  to-morrow,'  he 
added,  smiling.   "Give  me  yours  also,  Rapp." 

Having  received  the  two  crosses.  Napoleon 
gave  one  to  Jerome,  the  other  to  Cyprien; 
and  then  taking  off  his  own,  he  fastened  it  on 
the  breast  of  the  venerable  Maurice,  saying, 
at  he  did  so,  "My  old  comrade,  I  regret  that 
I  did  not  sooner  discharge  this  debt  which 
France  owes  you." 

"Long  live  the  emperor!  long  live  the 
emperor !"  shouted  all  present. 

"  Sire,"  said  old  Maurice,  in  a  voice  trem- 
bling with  rapture,  "  you  have  made  the  re- 
mainder of  life  happy  to  me  and  my  children," 

"  My  brave  fellow,"  replied  Napoleon,  giv- 
ing his  hand,  which  the  old  man  seized  and 
pressed  respectfully  with  his  lips ;  "  I  repeat 
that  I  am  only  discharging  a  debt  which  our 
country  owes  you." 

Meantime  the  news  had  spread  throughout 
the  H6tel  that  the  emperor  was  there.  All 
the  inmates,  disregarding  rules  and  discipline, 
came  out  of  their  rooms,  and  rushed  into  the 
court,  crying  out,  "  Long  live  the  emperor  T' 

In  a  moment  Napoleon  found  himself  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd  of  eager  veterans,  each 
trying  who  could  get  nearest  to  his  beloved 
general. 

"My  emperor!"  cried  one,  "I  was  with 
you  at  Toulon !"  "And  I  at  the  passage  of 
St.  Bernard!"  "And  I  at  Trebia!"  "You 
spoke  to  me  at  Aboukirl'*  "I  shared  my 
bread  with  you  at  Roveredo!"  "I  picked  up 
your  hat  at  Marengo !"  "I  was  at  AusterlitR ! ' 
etc.,  etc. 

Napoleon  smiled  at  the  reminiscences  of 
these  extempore  Xenophons,  and  tried  to 
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answer  each  individually,  mquiring  whether 
they  were  content  with  their  position,  or 
wished  for  any  thing  with  which  he  could 
supply  them. 

At  length  Napoleon  took  leave  of  the  go- 
vernor ;  and  the  crowd  opening,  respectfully 
made  way  for  him  to  pass  to  the  gate.  Rapp 
had  sent  back  the  horses,  and  oraered  a  car- 
riage with  an  escort  of  dragoons  to  be  in  at- 
tendance. The  emperor  got  in  with  his  aide- 
de-camp,  while  the  echoes  of  the  Seine 
resounded  with  shouts  of  "  Vive  PEmpereur .'" 

"This  has  been  one  of  the  happiest  evenings 
in  my  life !"  he  said  to  Rapp.  "  I  should 
like  well  enough  to  pass  the  remainder  of  my 
days  in  the  H6tel  des  Invalides." 

"Then  I/*  replied  the  aide-de-camp,  with 
his  usual  frankness,  'Should  like  to  be  assured 
of  dying  and  being  buried  there.** 

"Who  knows  ?"  said  Napoleon ;  "that  may 

happen ;  and  I  myself — who  knows "  He 

did  not  finish  the  sentence,  but  fell  into  a  pro- 
found reverie,  which  lasted  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  drive. 

in. 

On  the  15th  of  December,  1840,  a  funeral- 
oar,  covered  with  crowns  of  laurel,  preceded 


by  the  banner  of  France,  and  followed  by  the 
surviving  relics  of  her  forty  armies,  passed 
slowly  beneath  the  Triumphal  Arch  de 
I'Etoile.  The  sarcophagus  it  bore  contained 
the  mortal  spoils  of  him  who,  in  the  space  of 
fifteen  years,  had  well  -  nigh  conquered  the 
world.  The  dead  Napoleon  was  thus  tardily 
borne  to  his  place  beneath  that  dome  raised 
for  the  shelter  of  heroes. 

Late  in  the  evening,  when  the  crowd  had 
slowly  dispersed,  when  the  murmur  of  its 
thousand  mournful  voices  was  hushed,  when 
the  solitude  was  complete,  and  the  silence 
unbroken,  an  invalid,  a  centegenarian,  almost 
blind,  and  walking  on  two  wooden  legs,  en- 
tered the  chapel  where  reposed  the  body  of 
Napoleon.  Support^  by  two  of  his  com- 
rades, he  reached  with  difficulty  the  foot  of 
the  imperial  catafalque.  Taking  off  his  wooden 
legs  in  ordec  to  kneel  down,  "he  bent  his  ve- 
nerable head  on  the  steps;  and  presently, 
mingrled  with  sobs,  he  uttered  in  broken  ac- 
cents the  words, ,"  Emperor!  father!" 

At  length  his  companions  succeeded  in 
drawing  him  away ;  and  as  he  passed  out,  the 
superior  officers  of  the  H6tel  respectfully 
saluted  the  old  man.  He  who  thus  came  to 
render  his  last  homage  to  his  master  was 
Cyprien,  the  grandson  of  father  Maurice. 


Ftom  Tiait*s  Magasine. 


A  NIGHT  WITH  THE  LORDS. 


Amongst  the  sights  of  London  surely  may 
be  reckoned  the  Chamber  of  Peers — fallen 
from  its  high  estate,  but  still  existing  as  a 
potent  institution  in  this  self  governing  coun- 
try and  democratic  age.  Of  course  it  is  usual 
to  sneer  at  the  peers :  we  all  do  so ;  and  yet 
we  would  move  heaven  and  earth  to  be  seen 
walking  arm  in  arm  with  a  peer,  no  matter 
how  old  or  vicious  he  be,  on  the  sunny  side 
of  Pall  Mall.  We  all  say  the  peers  must 
ffive  way  to  the  Commons,  and  yet  we  all 
Know  that  half  the  latter  are  returned  by  the 
former,  and  that  you  can  no  more  succeed  in 
contesting  a  county  against  its  lords  and 
landlords,  than  you  can  hope  to  fly  in  the  air, 
or  to  walk  on  the  sea.  Hear  a  pot-house 
orator  on  the  Hou6e  of  Peers,  you  would 
think  it  the  most  indefensible  establishment 
imagmable.      But  is  it  so?     Ask  Exeter 


Hall ;  that  truly  British  institution  is  in  rap- 
tures with  the  whole  British  peerage.  A 
lord  at  a  Bible- meeting,  a  lord  stammering  a 
few  unconnected  common-places  about  the 
propagation  of  Christianity  in  foreign  parts 
or  the  conversion  of  the  Jews;  alora  de- 
nouncing the  Pope,  or  anticipating  the  com- 
ing of  the  millennium,  is  a  sight  dear  to  the 
British  public — sneer  at  the  lords  as  you  will. 
Expatiate  on  the  manifest  absurdity  of  sup- 
posing that  they  are  wiser  and  better  than 
other  people ;  say,  what  every  one  knows  and 
thinks,  that  you  cannot  transmit  brains  as 
you  can  the  family  spoons,  and  that  therefore 
the  idea  involved  in  hereditary  peerage  is  a 
lie;  nevertheless,  the  House  of  Peers  still 
continues  a  great  fact.  And  it  is  a  gorgeous 
fact  as  well.  The  apartments  of  the  Com- 
mons are  poor  and  mean  compared  with  the 
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chamber,  all  resplendent  with  crimson  and 
gold,  where  the  lords  meet.  As  you  enter 
the  central  hall  in  the  new  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  passage  to  tiie  right  leads  you  to 
the  Lords.  We  will  suppose  you  have  got 
an  order — any  peer  can  give  you  one — and 
as  the  house  commences  its  sitting  at  five, 
and  there  is  plenty  of  room  in  the  gallery, 
you  may  take  your  time,  almost  as  freely 
as  the  celebrated  Miss  Lucy  Long  herself. 
Passing  the  lobby,  you  soon  find  your  way 
into  the  house,  the  magnificent  adorning  of 
which  will  be  sure  to  excite  your  utmost  ad- 
miration. Some  may  say  it  is  too  gaudy, 
every  thing  pertaining  to  the  chamber  is  so 
richly  decorated ;  but  it  is  very  fine ;  and 
when  Parliament  is  opened  by  Majesty  in 
person,  and  the  house  is  crowded  with  all 
the  great  men  of  our  land,  and  the  galleries 
blaze  with  beauty  and  diamonds,  the  efifect 
must  be,  as  it  has  always  been  described,  im- 
posing in  the  extreme.  On  ordinary  even- 
ings, however,  nothing  of  this  splendor  is 
visible ;  the  house  has  a  deserted  air ;  an  as- 
sembly of  a  dozen  or  twenty  is  a  very  fair 
muster ;  a  debate  of  a  couple  of  hours  is  gen- 
erally considered  as  unusually  exciting  and 
fierce.  The  best  description  of  a  debate  in 
the  Lordri  we  have  ever  read  is  that  by  Dis- 
raeli, in  the  "  Young  Duke."  We  quote  the 
passage : — "  The  Duke  of  St.  James  took  the 
oaths  and  bis  seat.  He  was  introduced  by 
Lord  Pompey.  He  heard  a  debate.  We 
laugh  at  such  a  thing,  especially  in  the  Up- 
per House,  but  on  the  whole  the  affair  is  impos- 
ing, especially  if  we  take  part  in  it.  Lord 
Exchamberlain  thought  the  nation  uoing  on 
wrong,  and  he  made  a  speech  full  of  curren- 
cy and  constitution.  Baron  Deprivey  Seal 
seconded  him  with  great  effect — brief,  but 
bitter,  satirical,  and  sore.  The  Earl  of  Quar- 
terday  answered  these,  full  of  confidence  in 
the  nation  and  in  himself.  When  the  debate 
was  getting  heavy,  Lord  Snap  jumped  up  to 
give  them  something  light.  The  lords  do 
not  encourage  wit,  and  so  are  obliged  to  put 
up  with  pertness.  But  Viscount  Memoii* 
was  very  statesmanlike,  and  spouted  a  sort 
of  universal  history.  Then  there  was  Lord 
Ego,  who  vindicated  his  character  when  no- 
body knew  he  bad  one,  and  explained  his 
motives  because  his  auditors  could  not  under- 
stand hk  acts.  Then  there  was  a  maiden 
speech,  so  inaudible  that  it  was  doubted  after 
all  whether  the  young  orator  really  did  lose 
his  virginity.  In  the  end,  up  started  the 
Premier,  who,  having  nothing  to  say,  was 
manly,  and  candid,  and  liberal;  gave  credit 
to  his  adversaries  and  took  credit  to  himself, 


and  then  the  motion  was  withdrawn.  While 
all  this  was  going  on,  some  made  a  note, 
some  made  a  bet,  some  consulted  a  book, 
some  their  ease,  some  yawned,  a  few  slept. 
Yet,  on  the  whole,  there  was  an  air  about 
the  assembly  which  can  be  witnessed  in  no 
other  in  Europe.  Even  the  most  indifferent 
looked  as  if  he  would  come  forward  if  the 
occasion  should  demand  him,  and  the  most 
imbecile  as  if  he  could  serve  his  country  if 
it  required  him." 

But  let  us  look  around  us.  We,  the  stran- 
gers, are  up  in  a  comfortable  gallery  at  one 
end  of  a  long,  narrow,  and  rather  dark 
chamber,  along  the  sides  of  which  are  nar- 
row windows  of  painted  glass,  and  bronze 
statues  of  the  barons  of  the  olden  time.  In 
a  smaller  gallery,  just  beneath  us,  sit  the  par- 
liamentary reporters.  Exactly  opposite  us  is 
the  Throne  ;  its  splendor  we  but  faintly  per- 
ceive, for  it  is  veiled  from  vulgar  eyes ;  but 
there  it  is — the  very  spot  where  Majesty  sits, 
while  around  her  are  principalities  and  pow- 
ers,— there  the  royal  assent  is  given  to  laws 
which  affect  the  weal  or  woe  of  an  empire — 
there,  with  silvery  voice,  and  faultless  deli- 
very, and  perfect  pronunciation,  are  spoken 
royal  speeches,  greedily  bought  up  in  second 
editions  of  the  evening  papers,  and  flashed 
along  the  electric  wires  to  all  the  ^reat  cities 
of  our  own  and  the  capitals  of  otner  lands. 
At  present  a  few  peers  are  leaning  against 
the  rails  and  chatting — that  is  all.  A  little 
below  the  throne  is  the  purple  velvet  cushion 
— the  object  of  so  many  a  struggle — of  so 
many  a  year  of  unflinching  toil — of  so  many 
a  defence  of  party  spoken  in  another  place — 
of  so  many  a  clever  piece  of  intrigue.  We 
mean  the  woolsack,  on  which  sits  the  Lord 
Chancellor  C  ran  worth.  Greater  men  than 
himself  have  sat  there.  We  live  in  a  little 
age.  Our  great  men  are  little  men,  after  alL 
Our  Lord  Chancellor  has  never  done  what 
other  Lord  Chancellors  have  done,  viz., 
wielded  the  fierce  democracy  of  the  lower 
house,  shone  unrivalled  on  the  parliamentary 
arena,  thundered  from  the  platform,  won 
fame  by  their  darmg.  and  acumen,  and 
learning,  and  eloquence  in  every  corner  of  the 
land.  Indeed,  he  makes  no  pretessions  to 
oratory  or  greatness  of  any  kind.  In  this 
respect  not  at  all  resembling,  or  rather  very 
much  differing  from,  the  extraordinary  indi- 
vidual who  has  just  darted  on  the  woolsack, 
as  if  he  would  edge  off  the  Chancellor  and 
take  hb  very  seat.  That  individual  we  need 
not  name:  a  glance  at  the  nose  and  plaid 
trousers  are  8i]S&cient.  It  must  be  my  Lord 
Brougham  and  no  one  else.    To  no  other 
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man  born  of  woman  bas  natare  Toucbsafed 
the  same  power  of  universality.  No  other 
man  would  attempt  to  do  what  be  is  now 
doing,  talking  law  with  one  man,  politics 
with  another,  and  scandal  with  a  third,  and 
all  the  while  listening  to  the  debate  and 
qualifying  himself  to  take  a  part  in  it.  In 
the  course  of  time  we  shall  see  him  pursuing 
an  erratic  career  in  any  part  of  the  house 
except  in  that  one  part  in  which  sit  ministers 
and  their  supporters.  Amongst  their  ranks 
Lord  Brouffham  is  never  to  be  found.  To 
the  party  m  power  he  is  always  opposed. 
It  b  his  pride  that  he  never  worships  the 
rising  sun.  The  Ex-Chancellor  has  never  for- 
gotten or  forgiven  the  treatment  he  received, 
but  it  does  nV>t  affect  his  health — it  does 
not  tinge  his  life  with  melancholy.  He  does 
not  let  consumption,  like  a  worm  in  the  bud, 
prey  upon  his  damask  cheek.  His  hair  is  a 
little  grayer — his  face  is  a  little  fatter — that 
is  all  the  change  the  wear  and  tear  of  half  a 
century  of  public  life  has  produced — and  of 
such  a  half  century — the  half  century  that 
waged  war  with  France — tiiumphed  at  Wa- 
terloo— carried  Reform — repealed  the  com 
laws,  and  saw  the  birth  of  railways  and  the 
electric  telegraph;  a  half  century  of  more 
interest  than  any  preceding  age — the  work 
and  tlie  excitement  of  which  wore  out  our 
Romillys,  FoUets,  and  Homers,  with  prema- 
ture decay.  Yet  Brougham  still  lives. 
Slightly  altering  Byron,  we  may  say  of 
him, — 

Time  writes  no  wrinkles  on  bis  brazen  brow, 
Sach  as  the  Edinburgh's  dawn  beheld,  be  wri£- 
gleth  DOW. 

Below  the  woolsack  is  a  table,  and  on  each 
side  are  ranged  the  orators  and  partisans  of 
the  two  great  sections  which,  under  some 
name  or  other,  always  have  existed  and  al- 
ways will  exist  in  our  national  history.  The 
uninitiated  call  (hem  Conservatives  and  Re- 
formers— the  wiser  simply  term  them  the 
men  who  are  in  office  and  the  men  who  are 
not.  The  Government  for  the  time  being 
sits  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
who  acts  as  Speaker,  and  who  has  a  far 
easier  berth  of  it  than  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre. 
The  Lords  are  not  long  winded,  nor  noisy ;  not 
passionate,  and,  like  true  Britons,  always  ad- 
journ to  dinner.  Hence  no  post-prandial 
scenes  are  visible.  In  the  small  hours  no 
patriots,  smelling  strongly  of  whiskey  and 
water  and  cigars,  expatiate  to  a  wearied  as- 
sembly on  that  ever-fertile  theme,  the  wrongs 
and  woes  of  th«t  Qreen  Isle.  The  lordd,  like 
Mr.  Wordsworth's  gods — 


Approve  the  depth  but  not  the  tumult  of  the  soul. 

We  cnn  never  fancy  the  House  of  Lords  to 
be  what  you  may  sometimes  t:ike  the  House 
of  Commons  to  be  —  a  bear  •  garden  or  a 
menagerie.  You  miss  the  vulgnrity  of  the 
one,  and  you  also  miss  its  excilefoent  and 
earnestness — its  cries  of  ''question"  and  "  di- 
Tide,"  when  some  well-known  bore  h  on  his 
legH,  and  its  long  -  resounding  cheers  when 
some  favorite  partisan  sits  down.  All  is 
st>iid,  and  correct,  and  proper,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  tirade  from  the  Rupert  of  debate 
and  some  father  in  God  on  the  Episcopal 
Bench.  We  would  fain  say  a  word  about 
the  Episcopal  bench.  One  could  hardly 
expect  to  find  a  minister  of  the  self-denying  . 
and  lowly  Jesus  of  Nazareth  sitting  in  a  gor- 
geous house  with  the  proudest  and  wealthiest 
of  the  English  peers.  You  would  expect  to 
find  these  reverend  gentlemen  by  the  bed- 
side of  the  sick,  in  the  houses  of  the  poor, 
combating  with  the  vice  and  infidelity  uf  the 
day ;  or  else  you  would  look  for  them  in  their 
studies,  surrounded  with  stalely  folios ;  or  in 
the  midst  of  their  clergy,  reviving  the  faint- 
hearted, urging  on  the  timid,  counselling  the 
young,  and  girding  up  the  energies  and  hearts 
of  all.  You  would  expect  to  find  them  in  the 
House  of  the  Lord,  rather  than  in  the  House 
of  Jjords.  In  short,  anywhere  hut  in  the 
turmoil  of  party  conflict  This,  however,  is 
not  the  case.  The  bishops  are  almost  the 
first  object  that  attracts  your  eye.  They  sit 
on  benches  by  themselves,  on  the  Govern- 
ment side,  but  beyond  the  ministerial  bench. 
In  the  dark,  religious  light  of  the  Upper 
House,  you  oan  scarcely  make  out  what  they 
are.  lou  see  venerable  wigs,  and  blacic 
robes,  and  lawn  sleeves ;  and,  if  you  look 
sharp,  you  may,  at  times,  catch  the  outline 
of  a  reverend  face — most  probably  of  the 
deep  lineaments  of  Charles  James  of  London, 
or  of  the  pug  nose  and  plebeian  profile  of 
Samuel  of  Oxford.  They  are  very  regular 
in  their  attendance,  and  frequently  take  part 
in  the  debate.  Indeed,  the  latter  bishop  is 
a  great  man  in  the  Lords,  and  so  was  Henry 
of  Exeter,  but  his  voice  is  seldom  heard,  and 
his  name  never  mentioned  now.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  is  also  pretty  regular 
in  his  attendance.  The  other  bishops  do 
not  muster  quite  so  strongly.  Half  of  them 
is  a  good  attendance.  It  is  to  be  hoped  they 
are  more  profitably  employed. 

Coming  lower  down,  our  eyes  rest  on  the 
men  who  carry  on  government  and  occupy 
the  unenviable  situation  of  Ministers  of  the 
Crown.     Generally  at  the  top  of  the  bench 
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is  seated  a  slight,  underBized,  javenile,  red- 
haired  Scot — that  is  the  Duke  of  Argyle, 
who,  in  virtue  of  being  a  Duke  and  the 
husband  of  the  daughter  of  the  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  is  Lord  Privy  Seal.  His  Lord- 
ship is  as  pert  and  ready  as  any  forward 
youth  in  a  debating- club,  and  has  much  of 
the  appearaDce  and  manner  of  such  a  one. 
He  gives  you  no  great  idea  of  hereditary 
stJitesmanship,  the  only  quality  conspicuous  in 
him  being  a  tolerable  amount  of  modest 
assurance,  perfectly  natural  to  a  peer  who  is 
an  author,  and  has  lectured  at  mechanics' 
institutions,  and  read  papers  before  the  Bri- 
tish Association.  A  strong  contrast  is^  pre- 
sented by  the  next  illustrious  personage — 
a  severe,  well-made,  heavy,  gray-haired  man, 
who  sits  almost  silent  and  sullen,  as  if  he  had 
no  feelings,  as  if  the  debate  was  a  sham,  and 
he  should  be  glad  if  it  were  over.  We  refer 
to 

The  travelled  thane,  Athenian  Aberdeen, 

the  best- abused  man  at  this  time  in  her  gra- 
cious Majesty's  dominions,  but  without  whom, 
nevertheless,  it  is  questionable  whether  the 
Queen's  Government  could  be  carried  on. 
Unfortunately,  Lord  Aberdeen  is  not  the 
man  for  the  public.  The  public  likes  to  be 
gammoned,  and  his  Lordship  cannot  gam- 
mon. He  is  spare  in  words,  cold  and  unim- 
passioned  in  delivery,  and  somewhat  too 
indifferent  to  party  attacks.  The  other  min- 
isters sit  below  him ;  they  are  none  of  them 
distinguished  for  oratorical  power — one  of 
the  be^t  of  them  is  the  good-tempered  look- 
ing Earl  Granville,  who  has  managed  to 
succeed  better  in  the  Upper  House  than  he 
did  in  the  Lower.  He  is  a  better  speaker 
than  his  illustrious  chief — has  a  more  music- 
al voice,  and  a  less  monotonous  manner,  and 
like  him  he  aims  at  little  effect  as  a  speaker 
— like  him,  he  never  soars.  The  tall,  thin, 
courtly  Earl  of  Clarendon  shines  in  compa- 
rison with  them,  as  does  also  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  who  has  fine  intellectual  features, 
and  a  commanding  presence,  and  has  that 
fluency  of  language  so  remarkable  in  all  the 
prominent  followers  of  the  late  Su:  Robert 
Peel. 

On  the  neighboring  benches  are  seated 
discontented  Whigs,  overlooked  in  the  scram- 
ble for  place  when  the  Coalition  Ministry  was 
formed,  and  who,  therefore,  view  its  proceed- 
ings with  an  impartial,  but  yet  a  jealous  eye. 
Prominent  amongst  such  is  the  sandy-looking, 
unamiable  £^1  Grey,  who  seems  angry  with 
himself  and  all  the  world,  because  he  is  lame, 
and  has  not  the  command  of  the  colonies. 


Below  the  table  are  half- a- dozen  benches,  on 
which  congregate  a  few  peers  till  dinner-time. 
Here  sits  Earl  Fitzwilliam — here  also  sits  one 
of  the  most  frightful  bores  in  the  house. 
Lord  Monteagle,  who  always  speaks,  and,  for 
a  lord,  cruelly  long.  That  is  the  consequence 
of  his  having  been  in  the  Lower  House. 
Never  stop  to  hear  him.  As  soon  as  you 
see  his  bald  head,  be  off.  Crossing  to  the 
opposition  benches,  the  Earl  of  Derby  fills 
the  first  place.  We  need  not  paint  his  por- 
trait ;  the  sharp  aristocratic  face — but  feebly 
reflected  in  that  promising  young  man,  but 
unfortunate  speaker,  his  son — is  familiar  to 
us  all ;  there  he  is  out  of  place.  He  has  no 
fitting  opponents.  It  was  among  the  Com- 
mons that  he  won  his  laurels.  Yet,  at  times, 
the  old  afflatus  serves  him,  and  his  clear 
voice  and  fluent  declamation  are  as  bitter  and 
terrible  as  when  night  after  night  he  wrestled, 
as  if  for  very  life,  with  the  brawny  champion 
of  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  the  somewhat 
too  selfish,  unscrupulous  exponent  of  Irish 
wrongs.  By  his  side  is  his  trusty  page,  the 
inelegant  aud  insipid  Malmesbury,  of  whom, 
in  a  passing  freak,  the  author  of  **  Vivian 
Grey  not  merely  made  a  statesman,  but 
actually  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Higher 
up,  facing  the  bench  of  bishops,  sits  a  tall, 
thin  gentleman,  with  a  copious  head  of  hair, 
and  a  force  of  gesticulation  hardly  English : 
that  is  the  Earl  of  EUenborough,  in  his  own 
opinion  hero,  statesman,  lawyer — all  things 
by  turns,  and  nothing  long ;  in  this  respect, 
second  only  to  Lord  Brougham,  who  sits 
everywhere,  speaks  whenever  he  can,  and 
whose  Ciceronian  eloquence,  aided  by  a  deliv- 
ery more  expi  essive  than  dignified,  by  gestures 
and  tones  at  any  rate  vivacious,  astonish  the 
weak  nerves  of  the  spectators,  and  ofttimes 
puzzle  the  parliamentary  reporters  them- 
selves. Few  other  notabilities  do  we  see. 
Perhaps  we  may  note  near  I-K)rd  Ellen- 
borough  the  pale  aristocratic  form  of  that 
popular  nobleman,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 
Disraeli  makes  one  of  his  peers  say,  the  House 
of  Lords  looks  like  a  house  of  butlers.  We 
think  the  satirist  is  unjust.  At  any  rate  the 
peers  are  well  dressed.  Hats,  gloves,  boots^ 
and  frock  -  coats  are  all  unexceptionable. 
We  need  not  eay,  in  this  respect,  the  House 
of  Lords  presents  a  very  different  appearance 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  Yet  the  Lords 
need  not  be  so  particular  about  their  **  gor- 
geous array;"  there  are  seldom  more  than 
half  a  dozen  ladies  present  to  admire  and 
reward  their  display.  The  Lords  are  more 
polite  than  the  Commons.  Such  ladies  as 
are  present  take  their  seats  in  the  gallery, 
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where  thej  can  see  and  be  seen ;  in  the  other 
bouse,  as  our  readers  know,  the  case  is 
different.  But  eyen  the  ladies,  we  dare  say, 
would  not  mind  being  treated  as  the  Com- 
mons treat  them,  if  the  debates  in  the  Lords 
were  as  good  as  in  the  Commons.  If  the  peers 
did  not  dress  so  well  and  were  not  so  exces- 
sively polite,  but  spoke  better,  no  great 
harm  would  be  done ;  but  there's  the  diffi- 
culty. It  is  difficult  for  a  polite  ipan  to  be 
ill-bred,  and  to  lose  his  temper,  and  say  shnrp 
things.  In  the  House  of  Commons  nothing 
is  easier.  Say  something  bitter,  and  you  will 
have  a  murmur  of  applause — be  savage,  and 
at  any  rate  your  own  party  will  cheer ;  but 
in  the  Lords  you  can't  get  up  the  semblance 
of  earnestness.  The  whole  thing  seems  too 
much  like  play — an  apology  for  business, 
and  that  is  all.  No  man  can  speak  to  twenty 
sleepy  peers  as  he  conld  to  four  or  five  hun- 
dred eager  partisans.  No  man  can  be  im- 
pressive in  the  bosom  of  his  family — and  the 
Lords  are  a  family  party,  ull  connected,  or 
nearly  so ;  and  if  a  stranger  comes  in,  he 
soon  apes  the  fashionable  tone,  and  becomes 
as  dull  and  apathetic  as  the  rest.  And  why 
should  a  lord  be  otherwise  ?  A  lord  is  not 
more  a  lord  for  having  brains — nor  the  less 
a  lord  for  being  without.  Intellect,  skill, 
oratory,  are  no  helps — are  unnecessary  in  an 
hereditary  institution.  Sir  Robt  n  Peel  knew 
this,  and  lived  and  died  a  commoner.  Chat- 
ham became  comparatively  a  small  man 
when  he  took  a  pension  and  a  peerage.  So 
was  it  with  Walpole,  when,  meeting  his  old 
rival  Pulteney,  after  they  had  both  been 
raised  to  the  peerage,  he  exclaimed,  *'  Here 


we  are,  my  Lord,  the  two  most  insignificant 
personages  in  Europe.**  The  Upper  House 
but  registers  the  decision  of  the  Lower — the 
business  of  the  country  is  carried  on  else- 
where. 

But  while  we  have  been  looking  at  the 
house,  the  debate  has  closed.  Lord  Malmes- 
bury  has  asked  a  question  and  made  an  at- 
tack. Lord  Derby  has  uttered  a  few  petu- 
lant remarks,  to  which  Lord  Aberdeen  has 
made  a  cold  and  formal  reply,  to  which  some 
of  the  disappointed  Whigs  have  added  a 
little  independent  criticism  on  their  own  ac- 
count. Two  or  three  exquisites  have  been 
discussing  little  matters  of  their  own,  till  they 
find  that  if  they  stop  much  longer  they  will  be 
too  late  for  Rotten  Row,  and  the  house  mere- 
ly waits  for  Lord  Monteagle  to  sit  down  and 
go  home.  Happily  his  noble  lordship  is 
briefer  than  his  wont,  and  the  Lord  High 
Chancellor  declares  the  house  adjourned. 
Rushing  outside,  we  catch  hasty  glimpses  of 
our  hereditary  legislators  as  they,  in  fashion- 
able brougham  or  on  splendid  blood,  start  for 
their  parks  or  respective  Belgravian  homes. 
We  also,  in  more  plebeian  manner,  do  the 
same.  We  are  sure  the  reader  will  have  had 
enough  of  the  lords  for  one  night.  He  will 
have  found  out  that  they  are  not  much  bet- 
ter orators  or  speakers  than  other  men — that 
even  lords  stammer,  utter  incoherent  remarks, 
display  poverty  of  ideas  —  and  more,  the 
great  merit  of  a  night  in  the  lords  is,  that  it 
is  soon  over.  If  the  lords  be  dull,  at  any 
rate  they  are  short.  To  be  dull  and  long- 
winded  is  an  offence  against  good-breeding 
of  which  few  peers  are  guilty. 


From     the     Eclectic     Review. 


JOSEPH     JOHN     GURNET.* 


Thb  names  of  the  Gurneys,  tlie  bankers  of 
Norwich  and  London,  and  that  of  their  kins- 
man, the  late  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton, 
stand  high  in  public  estimation.  These  em- 
inent men,  along  with  their  no  less  eminent 
relative,  Elizabeth  Fry,  have  won  European 
and  American  fame   by   standing    forward 


*  The  Memoirt  of  Joseph  John  Oumey :  with 
Selections  from  hie  Jourital  and  Oorreepondenee, 
Edited  by  Joeeph  Bevan  Braithwaite.  2  vols.  8va 
Norwich:  1854. 


among  the  foremost  in  promoting  the  best 
works  of  our  time ;  and  they  have  helped  to 
sow  seeds  of  humanity  so  plentifully,  that 
younger  philanthropists  are  now  enabled  to 
follow  out  their  benevolent  designs  with  far 
less  difficulty  than  they  encountered.  It  is 
then  right  to  hold  them  up  as  examples  to 
others  who  are  to  be  the  instruments  of  do- 
ing even  better  things  than  they  accomplished. 
The  Gurneys  are  brilliant  representatives,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  Society  of  Friends, — a  por- 
tion of  the  British  people  whose  influence 
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should  be  measured  by  character,  not  by  num- 
bers. It  is  not  the  least  of  the  merits  of  these 
Memoirs  that  they  present  in  striking  lights 
the  method  by  which  a  powerful  mind  con- 
tributed to  direct  the  efforts  of  Friends  to- 
wards special  works  of  reformation  ;  and  the 
habit  of  that  society,  after  dehberating  upon 
some  one  .object  of  improvement,  to  pursue 
it  with  the  collective  and  individual  zeal  and 
prudence  which  so  rarely  fail  of  snccess. 

Joseph  John  Gumey,  the  subject  of  these 
volumes,  was  one  of  the  eleven  children  of 
John  Gurney,  a  banker  of  Norwich,  sprung 
from  a  younger  branch  of  the  ancient  family 
of  the  Gurneys,  or  Gournays,  powerful  land- 
owners in  several  counties,  whose  ancestors 
came  from  Normandy  wiih  the  Conqueror. 
The  story  of  that  ancient  family  is  told  in  a 
work*  of  even  more  historical  than  personal 
interest,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Daniel  Gurney, 
the  youngest  of  the  eleven  children  of  John 
Gurney,  of  Earlham.  In  the  attractive  forms 
of  individual  anecdotes  and  of  pictorial  illus- 
trations, this  volume  presents  the  strangely 
diversified  lives,  and  the  fortress  and  rural 
homes,  of  this  manly  race,  from  old  Hugh  de 
Gournay,  who,  with  his  followers  from  his 
lordship  of  Brai,  boldly  encountered  and  mer- 
cilessly slew  his  adversaries,!  down  to  Sir 
Thomas  de  Gournay,  *'  a  man  of  a  savage  and 
cruel  disposition,"  who  was  one  of  the  tor-' 
mentors  and  assassins  of  Edward  II.  in  Ber- 
keley Castle,  and  was  then  chased  by  the 
subtle  vengeance  of  Edward  III.  half  over 
Europe,  to  his  death  at  Bayonne; — from 
Francis  Gurney,  a  prosperous  merchant  of 
London  in  the  seventeenth  century,  to  the 
princely  provincial  traders  and  bankers  of 
Norwich  of  a  later  date ; — from  the  more 
strongly -contrasted  Goumai,  of  the  Norman 
monastery  of  Bee,  down  to  anti-Cromwellian 
puritans,  and  the  Quakers  and  philanthro- 
pists of  our  time.  Mr.  Daniel  Gurney  has 
abstained,  with  good  taste,  from  including  in 
the  Memoir  the  living  members  of  his  fami- 
ly, and  from  setting  forth  those  advocates  of 
peace  and  reformation  in  contrast  with  the 
daring  warriors  and  the  regicide  barons  of 
his  remarkable  race  ;  but  the  portraits  scat- 
tered through  the  volume  strikingly  attest  its 
genuine  type,  and  recall  the  kindly  features 
with  which  we  are  all  so  well  acquainted. 

•  Record  of  the  House  of  Gournay,  compiled 
from  original  documents,  by  Daniel  Gurney,  Esq., 
F.aA.  4to.  London:  Kichols.  1848.  pp.715. 
(For  private  distribution.) 

f  **  Li  vieil  Hue  de  Gumai,  ensemble  o  li  sagent, 
de  Brai.  Mult  e  ocistredt  et  taerent"  Roman 
de  Rou,  par  Waoe.    2d  Vol    pp^  241. 


He  has,  however,  carefully  recorded  the  pro- 
gress of  his  forefathers  in  religious  dissent, 
and  enlarged  with  curious  felicity  upon^tbe 
antiquity  of  the  craft  of  banking  and  loans, 
to  which  the  worthily  employed  wealth  of 
their  descendants  is  tiuceable.  On  this  head 
a  slight  error  in  his  historical  sketch,  of  styl- 
ing the  founder  of  the  Bank  of  England  Sir 
William  Paterson,  instead  of  plain  William 
Paterson,  may  be  noticed  the  more  properly, 
inasmuch  as  "  Mr.  John  Gurney  of  Norwich" 
is  a  fellow-subscriber  w|th  a  plain  William 
Paterson  to  an  early  book  on  Commerce, 
"  The  British  Merchant,''  along  with  Harky 
and  Walpole,  Addison  and  Steele,  and  a  host 
of  other  historical  names. 

This  "  Record  of  the  House  of  Gouinay" 
ought  to  be  published  for  general  use,  as  a 
picture  of  our  progress  in  civilization.  What 
a  contrast  is  here  seen  of  the  ra%  ages  of  the 
barbarians  who  violated  h\l  the  decencies  of 
social  life  in  the  middle  ages,  to  the  happier 
induence  of  the  members  of  the  same  family 
in  our  day  I  With  equal  energy  of  charac- 
ter at  both  periods,  and  probably  an  equal 
amount  of  wealth,  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  times,  the  men  of  brute  force 
a  e  the  disturbers  of  society,  the  good  and 
gentle  its  preservers  and  improvers. 

The  grandfather  of  John  Gurney  was  one 
of  the  Qrst  Friends ;  and  suffered  in  their 
religious  persecutions  in  the  time  of  Charles 
II.  John  Gurney,  of  Earlham,  did  not  strict- 
ly maintain  the  habits  of  the  Friends ;  but 
he  respected  that  sect,  and  his  wife,  Cathe- 
rine Bell,  great-granddaughter  to  Barclay, 
author  of  the  "Apology,"  became  in  her  lat- 
ter years,  says  the  author  of  her  son's  me- 
moirs, a  decided  Friend,  She  possessed  su- 
perior talents,  and  her  admirable  qualities 
are  fully  described  in  the  life  of  her  highly- 
gified  daughter,  Elizabeth  Fry,  one  of  the 
bisters  of  Joseph  John  Gurney.  At  her 
eaily  death,  leaving  numerous  young  child- 
ren, the  eldest  daughter,  then  but  seventeen, 
took  the  place  of  her  mother — a  charge  she 
proved  singularly  capable  of.  Joseph  John 
Gurney  was  at  that  time  under  five  years  of 
age ;  but  he  had  already  received  good  reli- 
gious impressions.  '*  I  have  no  doubt,*'  he 
says  in  his  journal,  '^  that  some  seed  was 
sown  in  my  heart  when  I  was  little  more  than 
an  infant,  through  the  agency  of  my  watch- 
ful mother;  and  that  seed  was  sedulously 
cultivated  by  my  dearest  sister  Catherine ; 
but  he  had  no  recollection  of  any  decided 
turning-point  in  regard  to  religious  impres- 
sions except  what  afterwards  brought  him  to 
"plain  Quakerism,*'    "  I  was  by  no  means 
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insensible,"  -be  says,  "  in  very  early  life  to 
religious  considerations;  being  no  stranger, 
from  the  first  opening  of  my  mentnl  faculues, 
to  those  precious  visitations  of  Divine  love 
which  often  draw  the  young  mind  to  its  Cre- 
ator, and  melt  it  into  tenderness.  If  religion 
has  indeed  grown  in  me,  (as  I  humbly  be- 
lieve it  has,  thoiigh  amidst  innumerable  back- 
slidings,)  it  has  pretty  much  kept  pace  with 
the  growth  of  my  natural  faculties  ;  for  I 
cannot  now  recall  any  decided  turning-point 
in  this  matter,  except  that  which  afterwards 
brought  me  to  plwn  'Quakerism.'" 

At  eight  or  nine  years  old  he  was  sent  to 
a  good  classical  school  in  Norfolk,  kept  by 
the  Rev.  John  Henry  Browne,  a  minister  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  a  pupil  of  Dr. 
Parr.  When  there,  he  regularly  attended 
the  Friends'  meeting  at  Wymondham.  In 
his  Journal  for  January  6th,  1811,  a  curious 
passage  indicative  of  changes  known  to  have 
been  long  taking  place  in  that  body  occurs, 
which  marks  his  conscientious  treatment  of 
every  thing,  however  trivial.  "  I  have  had," 
he  writes,  "some  powerful  doubts  on  my 
mind  whether  or  not  it  was  my  duty  to  adopt 
the  phraseology  of  Friends ;  whether  in  not 
doing  it  I  was  not  paying  something  like  a 
false  tribute  to  other  people.  I  desire  that 
I  may  not  drive  away  these  or  any  other 
scruples,  and  yet  that  I  may  be  favored  with 
a  clear  discernment  of  what  is  really  my  duty. 
At  present^  as  such  a  step-  toould  involve  large 
consequences,  and  as  the  thing  \9  not  now 
very  forcibly  on  my  mind,  I  believe  I  may 
rest  till  I  have  more  closely  investigated  the 
differences  between  Friends  and  others."  At 
fifteen  he  went  with  a  cousin,  Gurney  Bar- 
clay, to  study  at  Oxford  under  the  care  of  a 
very  able  tutor,  John  Rogers,  who  was  era- 
ployed  in  correcting  the  press  at  the  Cla- 
rendon printing-hoube.  The  youths  being 
dissenters,  were  not  entered  as  members  of 
the  University.  Joseph  John  Gurney  had 
had  come  well  grounded  from  school;  and 
here  he  worked  hard,  and  with  extraordinary 
success,  for  two  years,  so  as  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  that  superior  scholarship  for  which 
he  was  afterwards  distinguished.  His  tutor 
was  lively  to  eccentricity  in  his  manners,  and 
original  in  his  method  of  teaching ;  but  pro- 
found and  various  in  his  attainments.  He 
seems  to  have  set  his  pupils  hard  tasks 
of  every  kind.  But  they  were  ready  learn- 
ers, and  to  extensive  classical  study  Joseph 
John  Gurney  willingly  added  Hebrew,  ma- 
thematics, chemical  lectures,  and  "  Italian," 
the  last  being  learned  secretly  to  surprise  a 
sister. 
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The  eagerness  with  which,  according  to 
one  of  his  letters  of  the  time,  he  searched 
over  Oxford  for  news  of  "  Dr.  Kidd's  lec- 
tures," is  highly  characteristic  of  the  activity 
of  his  whole  life ;  as  well  as  of  the  then 
dawning  state  of  chemical  science  in  Oxford. 
"As  I  saw  no  advertisements  in  any  hole  or 
corner,"  he  says,  "  all  good  judges  thought 
Dr.  Kidd  had  not  begun  his  lectures.  So  I 
staid  at  home.  Next  lecture  night  I  sent 
to  the  Cellar,  as  it  is  called,  to  be  certain  he 
had  not  begun ;  when,  to  my  mortification, 
my  messenger  brought  me  word  he  had  seen 
a  light  ana  heard  a  voice.  I  fiew  to  the 
place,  and  sure  enough  found  the  Doctor 
haranguing.  I  was  really  disappointed  to 
have  missed  three  lectures  on  nitric,  muriatic, 
and  carbonic  acids.  I  have  partly  made  up 
my  loss  by  studying  an  account  of  them  in 
chemical  books." 

A  summary  of  one  week's  work  towards 
the  close  of  the  residence  of  this  young  dis- 
senter of  seventeen  in  Oxford  contains  a  re- 
markably satisfactory  account  of  his  profi- 
ciency. It  may  be  doubted  whether  in  1805, 
the  date  of  this  letter  t«)  one  of  his  sisters, 
the  University  could  have  produced  his  equal 
for  the  variety,  depth,  and  exactness  of  his 
attainments.  Vicesimus  Knox  had  not  in- 
deed labored  in  vain  to  reform  the  Oxford 
system;  and  the  Aliens  had  proved  what 
fitting  stimulants  Oxford  can  produce  in  every 
department  of  science  and  learning.  But 
here  was  their  equal,  however  much  their 
junior. 

"  My  studies,'*  be  says  to  his  sister,  "  go  on  in 
rather  a  flourishing  way.  I  have  read  this  wt^  al- 
most half  through  one  of  iEschylus*  plays,  a  great 
deal  of  Thucydides  and  Josephus.two  or  three  acts 
of  Plautus,  a  great  part  of  Caligula's  reign  in  Sue- 
tonius, four  cantos  of  Dante,  and  a  proportionate 
quantity  of  Davila,  a  tolerable  number  of  verses 
in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  some  Euclid,  and  a  great 
deal  of  algebra,  a  crowd  of  German  grammarians, 
with  portions  of  Locke,  Gregory,  and  Ferguson. 
Besides  these  things,  I  have  been  employed  by 
exercises  of  all  kinds,  Latin  verses,  chemical 
lectures,  and,  to  conclude  the  whole,  the  composi- 
tion of  a  long  dissertation  in  Greek' — rather  a 
good  week's  work." — Vol.  i.  p.  26. 

His  course  of  education  might  indeed 
become  a  model  for  all.  Its  solid  founda- 
tion in  the  country  school  and  its  varied  su- 
perstructure at  Oxford  do  much  credit  to 
his  teachers.  How  early  he  formed  a  cor- 
rect notion  of  what  makes  a  good  scholar  is 
shown  in  one  of  his  letters  at  sixteen  to  his 
younger  brother.  "Never  despair,"  be 
writes  from  Oxford,  in  1805;  "fag on,  and 
you  will  soon  have  your  reward.  .  .  .  I  hope 
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does  not  follow 


'S  method  of 


not  laying  sufficient  stress  upon  grammar. 
Unless  you  know  that  perfectly,  you  will 
always  find  Greek  difficult.  }j'ever  let  a 
word  pass  without  hnovoing  every  circumstance 
belonging  to  it.  You  will  find  this  tedious 
at  first,  but  it  will,  I  assure  you,  soon 
smooth  down  your  difficulties/' 

The  contemplation  of  these  two  young 
dissenters  at  Oxford,  zealously  and  success- 
fully engaged  in  all  the  studies  of  the  Uni- 
versity, with  their  examinations  by  their  ovm 
tutors,  not  by  its  public  officers  in  the  usual 
way,  cannot  but  suggest  very  painful  reflec- 
tions, why  were  they  not  members  of  the 
great  educational  establishment  where  they  so 
creditably  spent  their  youth  ?  Why  were  they 
not  to  share  its  honors,  which  they  were  prov- 
ing themselves  so  well  to  merit  ?  The  answer 
is  a  heavy  reproach.  The  proud  designation 
of  University y  which  should  signify  a  seat  of 
all  learning,  and,  without  a  strain  of  the 
term,  a  place  of  study  open  to  all  ranks  and 
denominations  of  men,  was  narrowed  by  a 
by-law  of  bigotry  to  mean  the  profession  of 
a  section  among  us.  It  is  matter  of  national 
triumph  in  1854  that  so  miserable  a  rule  no 
longer  prevails ! 

Joseph  John  Gurney  had  another  destina- 
tion in  life  than  literature.  His  father  was  a 
partner  in  the  bank  established  in  Norwich 
m  1771,  and  which  had  greatly  prospered. 
Twa  of  his  elder  brothers  were  already  intro- 
duced into  the  business — one  of  them,  Mr. 
Samuel  Gurney,  was  fixed  in  London.  He 
was  himself  disposed  to  the  same  career, 
which  would  favor  the  continuance  of  bis 
home  enjoyments.  It  was  his  greatest  delight 
to  be  in  daily  intercourse  with  his  father  nnd 
sisters.  Although  joining  in  the  amusements 
suited  to  his  age,  he  was  already  beginning 
to  take  the  graver  view  of  life,  and  of  a 
Christian's  duties.  His  journal,  now  begun, 
and  continued  without  interruption  to  within 
a  short  time  of  his  decease,  has  early  entries 
to  this  effect. 

The  family  at  Earlham  were  divided  in 
their  views,  on  ecclesiastical  matters,  yet 
without  any  diminution  of  mutual  regard. 
In  this  respect  they  constituted  an  example 
most  worthy  of  imitation,  and  one  which 
deserves  setious  attention  from  that  nume- 
rous body  which  associates  agreement  of 
sentiment  on  all  the  secondary  points  of 
Christian  faith  and  practice  with  mutual 
charity.  Two  of  Mr.  Gurney 's  sisters  became 
decided  Friends  and  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
whilst  othei-s  formed  ecclesiastical  relation- 
ships of  a  different  order.     His  own  mind 


was  deeply  exercised  on  these  points,  and  the 
conscientiousness  with  which  he'  set  himself 
to  their  consideration  forms  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  features  of  his  character  at  this 
period.  Having  recorded,  under  date  of  July 
1st,  1810,  his  attendance  at  a  quarterly 
meeting  *'  with  much  satisfaction  and  peace 
of  mind,"  he  adds,  ''At  the  same  time,  I  am 
not  yet  a  believer  in  the  peculiar  pretensions 
of  Friends  ;  nor  has  any  thing  which  I  have 
witnessed  this  week  tended  to  make,  me  so. 
Yet  if  it  be  the  will  of  God  to  bring  me 
more  nearly  to  them,  I  earnestly  pray  that 
no  countervailing  disposition  of  my  own  may 
stand  in  his  way."  In  July  of  the  following 
year  he  refers  to  the  same  subject  in  terms 
which  sufficiently  indicate  his  growing  con- 
viction : — 

**  I  also  think,"  he  pays,  "that  Friends  have 
reason  on  their  side  with  respect  to  the  ministry ; 
because  I  can  hardly  conceive  any  other  authority 
for  the  ministry  than  the  direct  gift  of  the  SpiriL 
....  Their  testimonies  about  oaths  and  war 
put  them,  I  think,  upon  a  very  high  ground;  and 
their  ecrlesiastical  discipline  is  very  admirable. 
]  also  think  there  is  eome  reason  in  their  minor 
tesiinponies  about  plainness  of  speech  and  dress. 
Indeed,  I  have  felt  so  much  about  the  former,  that 
I  have  adopted  their  modes  in  some  degree.  How 
far  the  reason  of  the  thing  will  bear  me  out  I 
know  not;  but  my  having  made  such  a  change 
should  induce  a  state  of  watchfulness  and  prayer, 
in  a  far  greater  de^ee  than  is  at  present  my  por- 
tion. If  it  be  the  Lord^s  pleasure  that  I  should 
adopt  these  things,  may  I  be  enabled  to  do  so  with 
all  Christian  bcJdness.  Let  me  not  be  afraid  of 
approaching  my  Saviour  in  solemn  waiting  to 
know  bis  will.  With  respect  to  the  sacraments, 
I  own  they  Hre  matters  of  great  doubt ;  may  I 
use  all  my  efforts  to  discover  the  divine  will  re- 
specting them.'*— lb.  pp.  67,  68. 

On  the  2d  of  August,  1812,  he  records 
that  his  mind  was  made  up  to  ''conform  more 
entirely  with  Friends  in  plainness  of  speech 
and  apparel ;"  and  on  subsequently  reviewmg 
this  period,  he  records  an  anecdote  which, 
whilst  clearly  illustrating  the  strength  of  his 
,own  conviction,  betokens  in  our  judgment 
a  misapprehension,  the  oonscientiousness  of 
which  we  honor,  whilst  we  demur  to  the 
propriety  of  the  conclusion  formed.  We 
should  do  injustice  to  the  narrative  if  we 
reported  it  in  any  other  than  his  own  simple 
and  lucid  words : — 

**  Soon  after  my  return  home,'*  be  sayp,"  I  was 
engsffed  to  a  dinner-party  at  the  bouse  of  one  of 
our  first  county  gentlemen.  Three  weeks  before 
the  time  was  I  engaged,  and  three  weeks  wan 
my  young  mind  in  agitation,  from  the  apprehen- 
sion, of  which  I  coufd  not  dispossess  myself,  that 
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I  mast  enter  his  drawing-room  with  my  hat  on. 
From  this  sacrifice,  strange  and  unaccountable 
as  it  may  appear,  I  could  not  escape.  In  a 
Friend*s  attire,  and  with  my  hat  on,  I  entered 
the  drawing-room  at  the  dread  moment,  shook 
bands  with  the  mistress  of  the  hoase,  went  back 
into  the  ball,  deposited  my  hat,  spent  a  rather 
comfortable  evenin£^  and  returned  home  in  some 
decree  of  peace.  1  had  afterwards  the  same 
thing  to  do  at  the  bishop's ;  the  result  was,  that  I 
found  myself  the  decided  Quaker,  was  perfectly 
understood  to  have  assumed  that  character,  and 
to  dinner-parties,  except  in  the  family  circle,  was 
asked  no  more."— lb.  p.  86. 

That  so  clear  a  thinker,  honestly  devoted 
to  the  pursuit  of  truth,  should  confound  such 
acts  with  religious  conscientiousness,  is  matter 
of  gra?e  wonder  to  us,  nor  does  his  candid 
bic^^pher  remove  our  surprise  by  the  re- 
marks which  he  appends.  There  is  something 
infinitely  superior  to  all  this  in  the  testimony 
borne  by  the  spiritual  m'md  against  worldly 
conformity,  and  that  something — whatever  it 
may  be — was  nobly  exhibitied  by  Mr.  Gumey 
throughout  bis  subsequent  life.  There  is  no 
religious  community  on  which  we  look  with 
more  respect  than  on  that  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  It  occupies  an  important  post  in  the 
Church  of  Christ,  and  has  rendered  to  it  most 
important  service  ;  yet  we  are  free  to  confess 
that  some  of  its  habits  seem  to  partake  rather 
of  "will- worship  and  voluntary  humility'*  than 
of  the  fidelity  and  spiritual-mindedness  which 
characterize  the  servants  of  God.  From  some 
of  the  evils  which  frequently  flow  from  sec- 
tarian associations,  Mr.  Gumey  was  happily 
exempted  by  the  largeness  and  catholicity  of 
his  mind.  "  His  natural  character,*'  says  his 
biographer,  "doubtless  led  him  to  dwell  rather 
on  the  points  of  union  than  of  difference  with 
those  around  him.  With  his  expanbivo  feel- 
ings, it  was  to  him  peculiarly  painful  to  be 
separated  in  outward  religious  fellowship  from 
some  whom  he  much  loved,  from  many  whom 
he  highly  valued,  and  from  the  great  bulk  of 
his  fellow-professors  of  the  Christian  name." 
This  temper  beautifully  appears  in  a  letter  to 
his  aunt,  written  in  September,  1811,  giving 
an  account  of  the  formation  of  an  Auxiliary 
Bible  Society  in  Norwich.  Speaking  of  the 
resolutions  which  were  submitted  to  the  ge- 
neral meeting,  he  says : — 

'*  The  Bishop  proposed  them,  I  seconded  them ; 
and  afler  1  bad  given  a  little  of  their  history  and 

?uriK)rt,  they  were  carried  with  acclamation, 
'eliowes  moved  thanks  to  the  Bishop ;  Kinghom 
seconded,  with  some  excellent  remarks  upon  the 
Bisbop*s  liberality.  The  Bishop  replied,  and  said 
some  fine  things  of  Kinffborn.  It  was  really 
delightful  to  hear  an  old  raritan  and  a  modern 


bishop  saying  e^ery  thing  that  was  kind  and 
Christian-like  of  each  other.  The  Bishqp's  heart 
seemed  quite  full,  and  primitive  Kinghorn,  when 
the  Bishop  spoke  of  him  so  warmly,  seemed  ready 
to  sink  into  the  earth  with  surprise  and  terrified 
modesty."— lb.  p.  70. 

His  attention  to  the  busjness  of  the  bank 
was  assiduous ;  but  it  did  not  prevent  a  close 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  especially  of  the 
study  of  the  more  serious  branches  of  theo- 
logy and  biblical  literature.  At  this  period, 
Edward  Edwards,  a  minister  of  Lynn,  de- 
scribed him  as  ''an  extraordinary  young  man, 
about  twenty,  entirely  employed  in  the  bank, 
yet  in  the  habit  of  devoting  so  much  time  to 
study  early  in  the  mommg,  as  to  have  read 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
original  Hebrew." 

An  entry  in  his  own  journal,  the  twenty- 
third  year  of  his  a^e,  presents  a  still  more 
striking  view  of  his  literary  vigor: — 

^  I  wish,'*  he  says,  **  to  complete  the  Psalms, 
attending  a  little  to  Syriac  and  Chaldee  as  I  go 
along.  Afler  that,  to  read  Solomon,  then  Job 
again ;  to  make  myself  master  of  the  Jewish  laws, 
and  translate  tbe  *  Vad  Hacbazekah'  of  Maimo- 
nides ;  to  study  the  New  Testament  critically,  and 
with  a  particular  view  lo  the  great  doctrines  of 
the  Trinity  and  the  Atonement;  to  finish  Ancient 
History  in  Plutarch,  Sallust,  Cicero,  Cesar,  &c.: 
afler  that  to  read  Tacitus,  then  Gibbon ;  to  read 
every  afternoon  a  hundred  lines  of  Greek  poetry, 
and  go  on  with  Pindar.  Afler  I  finish  Micbaelis 
I  shall  launch  into  English  history,  and  follow  it 
up,  it  possible,  with  English  law."* — lb.  pp.  68, 59. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  so  ripe  a  student 
should  have  correct^  the  less  exact  learning 
of  Sir  William  Drummond,  as  Joseph  John 
Gurney  did  in  an  acute  criticism,  published 
in  the  "  Classical  Journal,**  (vol.  ii.  No.  8,  p. 
524,)  m  his  twenty-third  year. 

Such  suitable  preparation  enabled  him  to 
produce  his  important  **  Essays  on  Christian- 
ity," his  '*  Biblical  Notes  and  Dissertations,** 
and  his  treatise  **  On  the  History,  Authority, 
and  Use  of  the  Sabbath."  But  deep  learning 
was  a  secondary  instrument  in  his  chosen  patn 
in  life.  Attached  from  early  association,  and 
on  principle,  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  he 
soon  became  one  of  their  mmisters,  so  far  aa 
their  plan  admits  of  such  a  service.  This 
employment  long  claimed  a  large  portion  of 
his  earnest  and  active  labors  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  He  also  devoted  much  time  and 
thought  to  the  calls  ot  philanthropy  in  the 
widest  and  purest  meaning  of  that  abused 
word,  and  has  left  a  poetical,  truthful  view 
of  a  good  man's  proper  way  of  directing  his 
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sympathies  with  his  kind.  His  own  practice 
conformed  to  this  curious  scheme  of  com- 
municative benevolence,  which  is  of  univer^ial 
application : — 

**  I  have  often,"  he  pays,  "  thmight  that  the 
grounds  on  which  «a  perious  Chrii^tian  stands  in 
connection  with  other  men,  while  he  prosecutes 
his  various  objects  in  life,  may  be  compared  to  the 
successive  stories  of  a  pyramid.  When  he  is 
transacting  the  common  bus^iness  of  tlie  day,  with 
men  of  all  characters  and  conditions,  he  is  sur- 
rounded by  vast  numbers  of  people,  and  stands  on 
the  broad  basement  story.  Here,  while  he  abstains 
from  evil  things,  he  is  compelled  to  communicate 
with  many  evil  persons ;  and  he  calls  to  mind  the 
words  of  the  Lord  Jesns  :  *  I  pray  not  that  thou 
shouldest  take  them  out  of  the  world,  but  that  thou 
shouldest  keep  them  from  evil.'  But  now  an  hos- 
pital is  to  be  built;  he  mounts  to  the  second  story, 
his  ground  is  narrowed  and  his  company  lessens. 
The  utterly  selfish  and  dissolute  disappear  from 
his  view ;  but  he  still  finds  himself  in  communi- 
cation with  the  worldly  aa  well  as  the  religious; 
with  the  infidel  as  well  as  with  the  believer. 
Christian  benevolence,  however,  has  new  services 
in  store  for  him.  A  society  is  formed  for  distri- 
buting the  Scriptures  without  note  or  comment. 
The  object  is  one  of  undoubted  excellence,  and  he 
heartily  engages  in  the  cause.  Here  he  stands  on 
the  third  section  of  the  pyramid.  Again  the  com- 
pany is  diminished;  again  the  circumference  is 
contracted.  Yet  it  is  large  enough  to  comprehend 
all  reflecting  persons  of  every  class  who  value  the 
Bible  and  approve  of  its  dissemination.  Our 
philanthropist  knows  that  the  work  is  pure  and 
good,  and  though  he  by  no  means  agrees  in  sen- 
timent with  all  who  cooperate  in  it,  the  last  thing 
he  dreams  of  is  to  narrow  the  circle  either  of  its 
friends  or  of  its  efficacy. 

**  But  while  in  distributing  the  Bible  he  stands 
on  a  common  level  with  all  who  approve  that 
object,  he  well  knows  the  importance  of  a  sound 
interpretation  of  its  contents ;  and  on  the  next 
story  of  the  pyramid  he  finds  himself  engaged 
with  rather  fewer  companions,  and  within' some- 
what narrower  bonndarte9,in  a  Missionary  Society, 
or  in  a  Sabbath-day  school  fbnned  for  the  express 
purpose  of  affording,  to  those  who  need  it,  evan- 
gelical  instruction.  The  merely  nominal  Christian 
and  the  Socinian  subscriber  to  the  Bible  Society 
have  now  parted  from  him ;  yet  he  is  still  en- 
compassed by  many  persons  whose  religious 
views,  on  secondary  points,  differ  from  his  own. 
He  ascends,  therefore,  when  occasion  requires 
it,  to  an  area  of  still  smaller  dimension^;  and 
there  he  joins  the  members  of  his  own  church,  in 
distributing  tracts  written  in  defence  of  the  senti- 
ments or  practices  peculiar  to  themselves.  Finally, 
he  has  some  solitary  duty  to  perform,  or  some 
opinion,  all  his  own,  to  maintain  or  develop ;  and 
behold,  he  stands  alone  on  the  top  of  the  pyra- 
mid.''—lb.  pp.  461,  462. 

It  is  impossible  to  have  taken  a  very  slight 
part  in  the  various  objects  of  social  interest 


here  sketched,  without  observing  the  cordial 
spirit  in  which  the  Friends  have  met  on  a 
common  platform  with  others  to  promote 
the  success  of  what  they  could  agree  upon, 
without  being  diverted  from  a  good  cause 
by  the  gravest  differences  in  religious  opin- 
ions. Who  has  not  heard  with  satisfaction 
the  papist  O'Connell,  before  crowds  of  them» 
rousing  Exeter  Hall  in  behalf  of  the  slave, 
and  in  mitigation  of  capital  punishment? 
Christian  charity  was  never  better  shown 
than  in  Joseph  John  Qumey's  scheme  of 
universal  intercourse  on  proper  occasions  for 
good  purposes. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  to  revive  the  work 
of  prison  reform,  which  had  become  almost 
null  among  us  after  Howard's  death.  The 
evils  attendant  upon  capital  punishment  had 
struck  him  forcibly,  as  is  recorded  in  his 
Journal,  in  the  year  1816.  Within  two 
years  of  that  date,  his  sister,  Mrs.  Fry,  began 
her  labors  as  a  Christian  heroine,  by  appear- 
ing before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  as  the  advocate  of  penitentiary 
reformation ;  and,  at  the  same  lime,  Sir 
Thomas  Fowell  Buxton  made  his  first  effort 
in  the  same  career  by  publishing  his  work  on 
"Prison  Discipline.*'^  In  1819,  Mr.  Gumey 
published  his  own  "  First  Book," — notes  of 
a  visit  made  to  some  of  the  prisons  of  Scot- 
land and  the  North  of  England,  in  company 
with  Elizabeth  Fry,  with  ffeneral  remarks  on 
prison  discipline.  At  this  period  be  "was 
much  interested,  at  Yarmouth,  by  a  mantua- 
maker,  who  gave  up  the  time  and  earnings 
of  one  day  in  every  week  in  order  to  visit 
the  wretched  prisons  of  that  place.  She 
has  surmounted,"  he  says,  "  many  difficul- 
ties, and  has  produced  great  effects." —  (lb. 
p.  161, 1819.)  Thus  early  did  he  appreciate 
the  merits  of  Sarah  Martin,  who,  by  her 
own  efforts  and  experience,  solved  the  two 
most  difficult  penitentiary  problems.  She 
practically,  and  upon  a  considerable  scale, 
comforted,  taught,  and  reformed  the  prison- 
er within  the  prison ;  and  what  is  to  them 
just  as  important,  she  helped  them  effectually 
to  find  honest  employment  at  home  when 
discharged.  Her  example,  with  that  of  the 
magistrates  of  Durham,  and  others  which 
abound  throughout  the  country,  show  what 
may  be  done  towards  settling  the  chief  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  penitentiary  reform. 

Joseph  John  Gurney  never  ceased  to 
follow  his  early,  excellent  views,  in  aid  of 
the  efforts  of  his  sister,  Eltizabeth  Fry,  Sir 
Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  and  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  for  the  improvement  of  the  cri- 
minal law  in  all  branches.     As  a  banker,  he 
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was  a  powerful  advocate  in  favor  of  making 
the  puDisbment  of  forgery  more  mild ;  and, 
in  particular  cases,  he  was  an  unwearied, 
and  sometimes  successful,  intercessor  for 
the  mitigation  of  sentences  of  death. 

His  friendships  are  among  the  most  valu- 
able subjects  of  this  record  of  a  good  man's 
life.  His  excellent  tutors  had  his  early 
attachment;  and  his  near  relatives  shared 
his  afifectionate  respect  for  tbe  high  qualities 
of  intelligence  and  principle  which  have 
placed  them  among  the  best  of  our  worthies. 
Of  distinguished  persons  not  related  to  him, 
but  with  whom  his  intercourse  was  intimate, 
the  most  detailed  accounts  concern  Mrs. 
Opie.  on  her  becoming  a  Friend,  Wilber- 
force,  and  Dr.  Chalmers.  An  original  memoir, 
cited  under  the  title  of  "  Chalmeriana,''  sup- 
plies the  following  extract.  After  dining 
with  Dr.  Bird  Sumner,  (the  present  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,)  Dr.  Chalmers,  and 
others,  he  tells  us — 

In  the  evening  Joanna  Bailie  joined  oar  party ; 
and,  after  the  bishop  and  others  were  gone,  we 
formed  a  social  circle,  of  which  Chalmers  was 
the  centre.  The  evidences  of  Christianity  be- 
came again  the  topic  of  conversation.  The 
harmony  of  Scripture,  and  the  accordance  and 
correspondence  or  one  part  with  another,  were,  I 
think,  adverted  to.  This  evidence  of  accordance 
is  one  to  which  Dr.  C's  mind  is  obviously  much 
alive.  He  knows  how  to  trace,  in  tbe  adaptation 
between  one  branch  of  truth  and  another,  and 
especially  between  God's  religion  and  man's 
experience,  the  master-hand  of  perfect  wisdom 
and  goodness. 

Chalmers. — "The  historical  evidences  of 
Christianity  are  abundantly  sufficient  to  satisfy 
tbe  scrutinizing  researches  of  the  learned ;  and 
are  within  the  reach  of  ail  well-educated  persons. 
But  the  internal  evidence  of  the  truth  lies  within 
the  grasp  of  every  sincere  inquirer.  Every  marr 
who  reads  his  Bible,  and  compares  what  it  says 
of  mankind  with  the  records  of  his  own  expe- 
rience ;  every  man  who  marks  the  adaptation  of 
its  mighty  system  of  doctrine  to  his  own  spiritual 
needs  as  a  smner  in  the  sight  of  God,  is  furnished 
with  practical  proof  of  the  divine  origin  of  our 
religion.  I  love  this  evidence.  It  is  what  I  call 
thevorlable  evidence  of  Christianity.*"  .     . 

When  comparatively  ignorant  and  worldly,  he 
was  called  upon  by  his  learned  friend.  Dr.  Brewster, 
to  write  the  article  on  Christianity  for  the  "Edin- 
burgh Encyclopedia."  He  obeyed  the  summons, 
though  himself  scarcely  a  believer;  and  his  re- 
searches in' order  to  this  end,  especially  the  study 
of  Scripture  itself,  were  the  means  first  of  con- 
vincing his  understanding  of  the  truth  of  religion, 
and  next  of  impressing  his  heart  with  a  sense  of 
Its  unspeakable  importance  and  excellence.  In 
the  whole  of  this  process  he  was  doubtless  mar- 
vellously assisted  by  that  childlike  simpliciiy  of 
mind  which  he  recommended  to  us  so  beautifully, 


and  which  is  so  marked  a  feature  in  Iiis  own  cha- 
racter. "  The  meek  will  he  guide  in  judgment, 
the  meek  will  he  teach  his  way."  .    . 

When  our  conversation  was  concluded,  my 
brother,  Samuel  Hoare.  took  me  with  him  on  the 
box  of  bis  chariot,  and  drove  Dr.  Chalmers  and 
his  pleasing  wife  to  Wilberforce's,  at  Highwood 
Hall,  beyond  Hendon.  Dr.  Chalmers  and  his 
lady  were  enga^red  to  stay  some  davs  there ;  and 
we  were  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  the 
company  of  the  senator  emeriiuSy  together  with 
that  of  Dr.  C,  for  a  few  hours.  Our  morning 
passed  delightfully.  ChalmerH  was,  indeed,  com- 
paratively silent,  as  he  often  is  when  many  per- 
sons are  collected,  and  the  stream  of  conversation 
flowed  between  ourselves  and  the  ever  -  lively 
Wilberforce.  I  have  seldom  observed  a  more 
amusing  and  pleasing  contrast  between  two  great 
men  than  between  Wilberforce  and  Chalmers. 
Chalmers  is  stout  and  erect,  with  a  broad  counte- 
nance; Wilberforce  minute,  and  singularly  twist- 
ed ;  Chalmers,  both  in  body  and  mind,  moves  with 
a  delicate  step ;  Wilberforce,  infirm  as  he  is  in 
his  advanced  years,  flies  about  with  astonishing 
activity ;  and  while,  with  nimble  finger,  he  seizes 
on  every  thing  that  adorns  or  diversifies  his  patb^ 
his  mind  flits  from  object  to  object  with  unceasing 
versatility.  Chalmers  can  say  a  pleasant  thing 
now  and  then,  and  laugh  when  he  has  said  it,  and 
he  has  a  strong  touch  of  humor  in  his  counte- 
nance ;  but  in  general  he  is  grave — his  thoughts 
grow  to  a  great  size  before  they  are  uttered : 
Wilberforce  sparkles  with  life  and  wit,  and  the 
characteristic  of  his  mind  is  **  rapid  productive- 
ness." A  man  might  be  in  Chalmer^jt'  company 
for  an  hour,  eispecially  in  a  party,  without  knowing 
who  or  what  he  was — though  in  the  end  he  would 
be  sure  to  be  detected  by  some  unexpected  dis- 
play of  powerful  originality :  Wilberforce,  except 
when  fairly  asleep,  is  never  latent:  Chalmers 
knows  how  to  veil  himself  in  a  decent  cloud ; 
Wilberforce  is  always  in  sunshine.  Seldom,  I 
believe,  has  any  mind  been  more  strung  to  a  per- 
petual tune  of  love  and  praise.  Yet  these  persons, 
distinguished  as  they  are  from  the  world  at  large, 
and  from  each  other,  present  some  admirable 
points  of  resemblance.  Both  of  them  are  broad 
thinkers  and  liberal  feelers;  both  of  them  are 
arrayed  in  humility,  meekness,  and  charity  ;  both 
appear  to  hold  self  in  little  reputation;  above  all, 
both  love  the  I^rd  Jesus  Christ,  and  reverently 
acknowledge  Him  to  be  their  only  Saviour. 

Wilberforce  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  mer- 
chant at  Hull,  and  was  scarcely  more  than  of  age 
when  he  was  elected  member'of  Parliament  for 
that  town.  But  he  was  not  long  to  occupy  this 
station,  for  a  higher  one  awaited  him.  Imme- 
diately after  the  Hull  election,  he  attended  tbe 
county  election  at  York;  where,  to  the  vast 
assembly  collected  in  the  castle  yard,  he  made  a 
speech  on  the  popular  question  of  the  day — Fox's 
India  Bill.  His  eloquence,  especially  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  his  course,  was,  as  I  understand, 
of  a  most  animated  and  diversified  character;  and 
his  voice  sonorous  and  mellifluous.  The  speech 
produced  an  almost  magical  eflfect  on  the  assem- 
bled multitude ;  and  under  a  strong  and  apparently 
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^nnanimoas  impnlse,  they  cried  ont,  «*  We  will 
have  the  little  man  for  oar  member.*'  In  short, 
though  without  pretensions  from  family  or  fortune 
to  the  honor  of  representing  that  vast  county,  he 
was  elected  its  member  by  acclamation. 

Wilberforce  was  now  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  men.  His  fine  talents,  his  amiability,  his  wit, 
his  gayety,  adapted  him  for  the  highest  worldly 
circles'  in  the  county.  Happily,  however,  that 
heavenly  Father  whom  his  pious  parents  had 
taught  him  to  love  in  early  life,  was  preparing  for 
him  *'  better  things'*  than  the  blandishments  of  the 
world,  even  "  things  which  accompany  salvation." 
Not  long  after  his  election,  he  was  travelling 
through  Prance,  in  order  to  visit  a  sick  relation 
at  Nice,  in  company  with  his  friend,  Isaac  Milner, 
afterwards  Dean  of  Carlisle,  a  person  somewhat 
older  and  more  serious  than  himself.  In  the 
course  of  their  journey  they  happened  to  converse 
about  a  clergyman  in  Yorkshire,  who,  having 
beeu  impressed  with  evangelical  views,  was 
remarkably  devoted  to  his  parochial  duties. 

Wilberforce. — **That  man  carries  things  a 
great  deal  too  far,  in  my  opinion,** 

Milner — ^**  Do  you  think  so  7  I  conceive  that 
if  you  tried  him  by  the  standard  presented  to  us 
in  the  New  Testament,  you  would  change  that 
opinion  " 

WiLBE K  FORCE.  —  *•  Indeed,  Milner  —  well,  I 
have  no  objection  to  try  the  experiment  I  will 
read  the  New  Testament  with  yoo,  if  you  like, 
with  pleasure." 

Important,  indeed,  were  the  results  of  this  ca- 
sual and  unexpected  conversation.  The  two 
friends  read  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament 
together  as  they  journeyed  on  towards  Nice :  and 
this  single  perusal  of  the  records  of  inspiration 
was  so  blessed  to  Wilberforce,  that  he  became  a 
new  man.— lb.  pp.  409-413. 

Mr.  Garney^s  appreciation  of  the  virtues 
of  individuals  among  his  own  people — the 
Friends — will  be  traced  with  great  interest 
in  the  extensive  intercourse  which  the  con- 
trolling plan  of  Quakerism  occasions  between 
its  members.  For  a  church  without  a  stated 
ministry,  this  bodj  is  under  a  system  of  in- 
ternal supervision  beyond  all  others;  and 
besides  the  examples  here  held  up  to  re- 
verence, this  practical  supervision  brings 
forward  some  remarkable  cases  of  severe 
discipline  and  esccommunication. 

The  deliberative  character  of  the  philan- 
thropic works  of  the  Friends  is  curiou<ily  illus- 
trated in  these  memoirs,  in  which  the  thread 
of  such  works  may  be  followed  for  many 
years.  Upon  a  special  topic  of  great  diflS- 
culty,  which  has  much  occupied  public  atten- 
tion during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
without  yet  producing  satisfactory  results, — 
the  treatment  of  the  aborigines  of  the  colo- 
nies,— there  is  an  early  entry  in  Mr.  Gumey's 
Journal,  showing  that  the  Society  of  Friends 
had  formally  considered  the  case»  and  resolved 


to  make  efforts  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers. 
This  was  independently  of  the  question  of 
Negro  emancipation,  and  the  resolution  to 
contribute  largely  to  the  great  exertions  of 
Sir  Fowell  Buxton  in  the  same  field  of  pbi- 
hinthropy.  Individual  Friends,  sueh  as 
Daniel  Wheeler  and  the  Backhouses,  obtained 
the  unanimous  approval  of  successive  "meet- 
ings" to  their  "missions"  to  the  Eastern 
Colonies  and  the  South  Seas.  A  similar 
sanction  is  recorded  in  1832.  as  given  to  the 
philanthropic  visit  of  John  and  Martha  Yeard- 
ley  to  Greece  and  the  islands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago. Hannah  Kilham  had  previously 
devoted  her  life  to  the  cause  of  the  negroes 
in  West  Africa  with  the  warm  sympathy  of 
her  society  ;  as,  at  a  much  earlier  date,  the 
17th  century,  Mary  Fisher  had  carried  out» 
with  success,  a  bold  resolution  to  visit  the 
Grand  Seignior  in  his  camp  on  the  Danube, 
in  order  to  bring  him  Christian  tidings  for 
his  good ! 

The  same  deliberative  spirit  prevails  on  all 
grave  occasions.  Even  the  quasi-missionary 
travels  of  Joseph  John  Gurney  to  America 
were  not  tLndertaken  without  the  formal 
approbation  of  the  religious  body  of  which 
he  was  a  member.  Under  such  auspices,  bis 
life  was  literally  spent  *'  in  going  about  doing 
good."  Besides  frequent  visits  to  Friends 
in  his  ministry  in  various  countries,  he  made 
a  special  visit  of  philanthropy  to  Ireland  with 
Mrs.  Fry.  The  result  was  an  able  memoir 
upon  the  measures  wanted  to  regenerate 
that  country,  which  has  lately  received  high 
praise  from  the  ablest  Irish  authorities.  He 
also  visited  Scotland  for  a  penitentiary  object; 
and  more  than  once  passed  some  time  on  the 
Continent  to  inspect  the  benevolent  establish- 
jnents  of  France,  Germany,  and  Holland. 

His  voyage  to  the  West  Indies  was  one  of 
the  most  important  of  these  excursions ;  and 
its  result  was  a  decided  conviction  of  the 
benefit  of  Negro  emancipation. 

The  object  of  his  visit  to  America,  to  pro- 
mote unity  among  the  Friends  by  mmisterial 
appeals  to  all  the  members  of  the  Society, 
respecting  doctrinal  schism,  which  had  be- 
come threi^tening,  met  with  more  reluctant 
assent,  which  accounts  for  some  painful 
passages  in  his  Journal.  Indeed,  the  contro- 
versial character  of  some  of  his  labors  brings 
under  review  a  deplorable  schism,  which 
long  divided  the  Friends,  but  which,  unlike 
some  other  religious  differences,  although 
ending  in  some  secessions,  has  left,  we  are 
assured,  no  bitterness  behind. 

For  twenty  years  Mr.  Gurney  had  con- 
templated a  visit  to  America  in  the  cause  of 
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the  Society.  So  early  as  1814,  a  minister  of 
the  Friends  from  the  United  States,  followed 
by  a  colleague,  had  been  formally  disayowed 
by  the  Yearly  Meeting, — the  one  for  dis- 
crediting the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  other  for  promulgating  Unitarian  doc- 
trines. Towards  1826  and  1828,  a  separation 
took  place  from  the  main  body  in  five  out  of 
the  eight  of  the  American  Yearly  Meetings, 
under  the  influence  of  Elias  Hicks.  They 
had  been  led  on,  step  by  step,  to  the  same 
results.  . 

To  one  of  Joseph  John  Gurney's  ''cast  of 
mind,"  it  was  a  source  of  unhnppiness  with- 
out compensation  to  be  engaged  in  contro- 
versy with  any  member  of  his  Society.  The 
elements  of  such  controversy  had,  however, 
k>nff  existed  in  its  bosom — largely  in  Eng- 
land,— more  extensively  in  America. 

"  There  were,"  says  Mr.  Braithwaite,  "  some 
members  of  the  body  who,  whi)8t  di8tingni<*hed 
for  their  warm  attachment  to  those  views  of  the 
spirituality  of  the  gospel  which  had  led  the  early 
Friends  to  the  disuse  of  all  outward  rites  and 
ceremonies  in  the  worship  of  God,  and  to  press 
home  to  the  consciences  of  men  the  practical 
operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  heart, 
were  yet,  perhaps,  haitlly  enough  alive  to  the 
importance  of  keeping  steadily  in  view  the  great 
andglorious  truths  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son 
of  Grod,  and  of  the  necessity  and  efiirncy  of  his 
atoning  sacrifice  upon  tha  cross.  'Iheae  were 
not  indeed  disbolievcd,  but  they  had  evidently 
not  occupied  so  large  a  share  in  their  meditations 
as  some  other  portions  of  divine  truth.  Others 
there  were  who,  though  brought  up  with  prpat 
strictness  in  the  habits  and  usages  of  llie  society, 
bad  not  imbibed  in  their  earlier  years  an  extended 
knowledfre  of  scriptural  truth,  and  who,  after 
leading  a  reffular  and  blameless  life  among  tlieir 
fe)Iow-men,  bad,  in  their  middle  or  declining  age, 
been,  for  the  first  time,  awakened  to  the  full  con- 
viction that  their  Aalvation  wholly  depended  on  the 
free  and  unmerited  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus. 
This  was  indeed  a  new  light  to  their  pouls,  and, 
under  the  painful  consciousness  that  they  were 
dark  before,  they  were  too  ready,  perhaps,  to  reject 
all  their  former  experiences ;  too  ready  to  think 
that  all  their  brethren  were  precisely  in  the  same 
condition  as  they  had  been  in ;  too  ready  to  make 
this  one  precious  doctrine  the  entire  sum  of  their 
Christianity."— Vol.  ii.  pp.  12, 13. 

A  grave  incident  in  the  annals  of  the  So- 
ciety brought  on  a  serious  crisis.  In  1829, 
a  solemn  declaration  of  its  principles  had  been 
made,  in  expectation  of  staying  the  spread  of 
dififerences  already  broken  out  in  America. 
Between  the  divergent  sections  of  the  body, 
Mr.  Gumey  sought  to  steer  a  middle  course, 
on  which  his  biographer  enlarges  with  com- 
mendable fidelity.    After  stating  the  case  at 


large,  he   thus  sums  up  its  more  serious 
conclusion : 

Such  was  the  state  of  Joseph  John  Gumey's 
feelings*  when,  towards  the  conclusion  of  his  mi- 
nistenal  labors  in  London,  the  conflict  of  opinion 
amongst  Friends  in  this  country  was  brought  to 
a  crisis  by  the  publication  of  the  **Beacon,''  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1836.  The  late  Isaac 
Crewdson,  of  Manchester,  the  author  of  this  work, 
was  a  man  greatly  esteemed  and  beloved  by  a  large 
circle,  and  was  then  in  the  station  of  an  acknow- 
ledged minister.  He  had  been  brought  up  in  all 
the  strictness  of  an  external  Quakerism,  and  had 
eariy  imbibed  a  strong  attachment  to  its  usages ; 
but  it  was  not  until  towards  middle  life  that  evan- 
gelical truth  dawned  upon  his  mind.  "  I  remem- 
ber," says  Jo)^eph  John  Gurney  in  his  Autobiogra- 
phy, **  telling  my  friend  Isaac  Crewdson,  nearly 
three  years  before  the  publication  of  the  *  Beacon,* 
thpt  he  and  I  had  started  in  our  race  from  opposite 
points,  had  met,  and  crossed  on  the  road.** 

^  This  publication  consisted,"  to  adopt  Joseph 
John  Gumey'e  description,  '*of  a  running  com- 
mentary on  various  piassages  in  the  sermons  of 
the  late  Elias  Hicks,  of  North  America,  who  had 
been  disowned  by  Friends  In  that  country ;  and 
with  proof,  drawn  from  Scripture,  of  this  preach- 
er's perversions  snd  delusions,  are  mixed  up 
many  painful  inuendoes,  trenching,  in  various 
degrees,  on  our  well-known  views  of  the  spiritual- 
itv  of  the  eospel  of  Christ.  Indeed,  it  is  my  de- 
liberate judgment,  that  the  work,  professing  as  it 
does  to  defend  sound  Christianity,  has  an  un- 
deniable tendency  to  undermine  the  precious  doc- 
trine of  the  immediate  teaching,  guidance,  and 
government  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Calculated  as  it 
was  to  disparage  the  character  of  the  society,  it 
was  forced  upon  the  attention  of  the  public  by 
placards  and  advertisen\^ts  of  various  kinds ;  and 
wa4  the  meons  of  bringing  down  upon  us  a  shower 
of  offensive  weapons,  in  reviews  and  other  publi- 
cations, from  our  evangelical  fellow-Christians. 
The  society  was,  in  no  common  degree,  held  up 
to  scorn  and  reproof;  the  common  butt  of  many 
who  were  destitute  of  any  correct  knowledge  of 
our  principles."" — lb.  pp.  16, 16.- 

During  more  than  ten  years  of  these  dis- 
tressing agitations,  Mr.  Gurney,  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  perhaps 
suffered  the  roost  acutely  under  the  trial  of 
the  hour,  and  from  apprehension  of  the  pos- 
sible issue  of  that  trial.  During  this  whole 
period  he  was  deeply  impressed  with  the 
conviction  that  he  might  by  suitable  efforts 
bring  peace  to  his  people,  by  testifying  per- 
sonally and  plainly  to  what  he  believed  to  be 
truth.  Himself  a  Friend  from  conviction, 
even  more  than  from  early  instruction,  he 
never  shrank  from  the  duty  of  giving  a  reason 
for  his  faith.  This  was  seen  at  a  later  period 
of  life  in  his  answer  to  the  question  of  the 
Christian  Observer,  "What  is  Quakerism  ?" 
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— to  which  he  adverts  in  his  journal  of  April, 
1845. 

In  the  next  year  he  had  an  opportunity, 
which  he  eagerly  seized,  to  draw  up  a  decla- 
ration of  his  **  faith  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in 
the  immediate  and  perceptible  operation  of 
the  Spirit,  the  doc^oine  of  the  mediatorial 
justification  of  the  penitent,  and  in  that  of  the 
Trinity," — all  of  which  he  avers  had  always 
been  liaaintained  by  the  Society  of  Friends. 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  285.)  His  visit  of  three  years  to 
the  United  States  was  undertaken  in  the  hope 
of  healing  very  serious  differences  on  these 
and  other  points  of  doctrine  and  discipline. 
He  entered  on  ii  most  deliberately,  and  with 
all  the  apprehensions  which  pertain  to  minds 
of  extreme  sensibility.  Indications  occur  to 
this  effect  in  his  journal,  not  to  be  read 
without  the  greatest  pain.  The  brave  spirit, 
urged  almost  perhaps  beyond  its  strength  by 
the  purest  motives,  to  buffet  with  contrariety 
of  opinions,  had  re«olved  to  appeal  in  person 
to  the  members  of  the  Sootety,  in  the  hope  to 
bring  back  those  he  held  to  be  erring  to  the 
common  fold.  A  degree  of  nervous  infirmity, 
seldom  experienced,  was  here  joined  to  an 
indomitable  resolution  to  act  up  to  his  sense 
of  right,  and  was  near  overpowering  it.  In 
the  distraction  of  mind,  not  unapt  to  be  oc- 
casioned by  the  terrors  of  the  ocean,  added  to 
the  sinking  of  heart  that  might  welt  attend  a 
mission  to  charge  dangerous  error  upon  his 
brethren,  a  flitting  thought  of  despair  crossed 
even  the  benevolent  Joseph  John  Gurney. 
On  the  voyage  to  America  he  one  day  ex- 
presses himself  thus :— ^*We  have  had  adverse 
winds ;  dead  calm ;  fair  wind  for  a  season,  and 
now  somewhat  the  contrary  again.  How  in- 
incontroUable  is  this  moving  power  by  any 
human  being ! . .  .  .  My  condition  is  one  of 
much  lowness,  for  the  enemy  had  been  beating 
against  me  within,  with  many  a  stormy,  rest- 
less wave  ;  so  that  the  suggetftion  aiose,  Am  I 
a  Jonah,  to  stay  the  vessel  on  its  course  ?  This 
temptation,  however,  left  me,  after  a  very  in- 
teresting meeting  in  the  large  dark  hold  of  the 
vessel,  with  the  steerage  passengers  before  they 
retired  to  rest.** 

He  discharged  his  mission,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  exemplarity ;  what  he  effected, 
even  on  minor  points,  will  be  told  in  hi^  own 
words : — 

"I  think,"  he  says,  as  a  narrative  to  his  children, 
*'  my  visit  has  been  the  means,  through  mercy,  of 
leading  many,  especially  of  the  young,  to  clearer 
views  of  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
to  a  firmer  and  more  intelligent  attachment  to  the 
principles  of  our  own  society,  than  they  had  ever 
felt  before.    So  far  from  having  at  all  unsettled 


their  Quakerism,  my  ministry  has  been  the  means, 
under  the  divine  blessing,  of  inducing  many  of 
them,  especiallv  of  the  young  men,  to  renounce 
the  habits  of  the  world,  and,  as  a  token  of  their 
allegiance  to  the  Saviour,  to  adopt  the  plain  dress 
and  language  which  unquestionably  become  onr 
Christian  profession."-^— lb.  p.  223. 

The  Society  in  America  solemnly  declared 
their  approval  of  his  course.  Nevertheless, 
after  his  return,  warm  discussions  were  kept  up 
respecting  his  exposition  of  his  religious  views. 
In  reference  to  charges  against  him  on  this 
subject,  in  1845,  he  expressed  his  readiness  to 
submit  his  writings  to  the  judgment  of  the 
constituted  authorities  of  the  Society.  He 
passed  the  ordeal  unharmed  ;  but  opponents 
were  not  wantmg  to  embitter  the  latter  years 
of  one  whose  whole  life  was  spent  in  efforts 
to  know  the  truth  himself,  and  to  conciliate 
them  by  earnest  and  affectionate  appeals. 
The  character  of  the  man  was,  indeed,  in 
an  extraordinary  degree,  a  guaranty  of  the 
innocence  of  the  disputant.  So  mild  and 
benevolent  was  his  nature,  that  he  was  in- 
capable of  coldly  reproving  an  erring  child ; 
and  his  own  obvious  and  intense  pain  when 
the  fault  of  such  an  one  was  perceived, 
proved  the  child's  severest  punishment. 
This  part  of  his  character  is  beautifully  set 
forth  in  his  daughter's  "Recollections"  of 
him  annexed  to  the  Memoirs. 

How  nearly  his  candor  approaches  to  per- 
fection is  demonstrated  by  his  journal ;  every 
thought  is  here  curiously  analyzed,  and  every 
action  told  in  its  minutest  circumstances.  It 
is  another  admirable  trait  in  this  good  man's 
character  that  he  has  no  respect  of  persons. 
The  humblest  have  his  sympathy  and  his 
personal  attentions  —  as  his  just  sense  of 
good-breeding  made  him  appreciated  by  the 
more  refined,  and  acceptable  to  the  highest 
members  of  society.  His  generosity  knew 
no  bounds ;  and  in  perusing  his  curious  re- 
flections upon  his  own  splendid  fortune,  with 
his  doubts  whether  to  be  so  rich  was  con- 
sistent with  his  Christian  calling,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  feel  that  the  good  use  of 
riches  sanctifies  their  diligent,  honorable 
acquisition,  dangerous  as  their  abuse  is  to 
the  individual,  and  injurious  as  that  abuse  is 
to  society  at  large. 

That  such  a  man  should  have  passed  away 
honored  by  all,  will  surprise  none.  The 
words  of  his  long-esteemed  friend,  the  Rev. 
John  Alexander,  of  Norwich,  in  his  "Brief 
Memoir,"  leave  nothing  to  be  added : 

"His  death,  4th  January,  1847,  in  his  69th  year, 
has  furnished,"  says  Mr.  Alexander,  "the  prin- 
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cipal  topic  of  conversation  in  every  ffimWy,  in 
every  private  circle,  in  every  group  by  tiie  way- 
side. Persons  of  all  classes  and  of  every  age, 
however  various  in  opinion  on  other  subjects, 
have  united  in  their  high  estimate  of  the  character 
of  the  deceased,  and  in  the  melancholy  satisfaction 
of  recalling  excellences  of  which  now,  alas !  the 
memory  alone  remains.  Each  individual  has  had 
his  own  story  to  tell  of  some  public  benefit,  or  of 
some  kindness  shown  to  others  or  himself;  and 
innumerable  acts  of  beneficence,  long  forgotten 
amidst  the  crowd  of  more  recent  instances,  have 
been  related  and  listened  to  with  the  mournful 
pleasure  incident  to  such  a  theme.  The  very 
street  gossip  of  Norwich  during  the  past  week,  if 
it  could  have  been  collected  and  recorded,  would 
doubtless  furnish  an  almost  unparalleled  tribute 
to  departed  worth." 

"  The  funeral  itself,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  these  unusual  preliminaries,  was  an 
extraordinary  scene.    The  entire  city  suspended 


business,  in  order  to  witness  or  to  take  part  in  it.' 
—lb.  pp.  516-518. 

Mr.  Braithwaite's  volumes  are  ably  written, 
and  they  are  a  valuable  addition  to  a  branch 
of  our  literatare — the  biographies  of  the 
Friends— on  which  they  who  are  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  productions  of  the  British 
press  in  the  last  two  centuries  set  a  high 
value.  The  patriarchal  hospitality  of  the 
Earlham  family ;  the  affectionate  intercourse 
of  its  eminent  men^bers  with  each  other;  the 
unwearied  versatility  of  Joseph  John  Gurney's 
philanthropy,  are  here  well  displayed.  It 
may  be  hoped  that  future  editions  of  the  work 
will  be  still  more  enriched  from  his  remaining 
journafs  and  correspondence,  of  which  what 
is  produced  gives  large  promise. 


From  the  Westminster  Review. 


THE  BEARD.* 


When  Erasmus,  nearly  three  centuries 
and  a  half  ago.  published  his  "Encomium 
MorisB,"  he  thought  it  necessary  to  remark, 
that  sports  were  allowable  in  literature  as 
welt  as  in  other  departments  of  life ;  and  that 
if  he  did  praise  Folly,  he  did  not  praise  it 
like  a  foul.  What  Erasmus  condescended  to 
do,  modem  litUrateurs  may  well  not  be 
ashamed  of;  and  therefore,  if  we  choose  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  such  a  subject  as  the 
agitation  for  the  restoration  of  beards  and 
moustachios  to  their  historic  position  on  the 
English  countenance,  we  hope  we  shall  not 
inciir  the  imputation  of  an  undue  levity. 
But,  indeed,  so  far  from  the  beard's  requiring 
an  apology  in  this  way,  it  would  not  be  difi&- 
cult  to  show  that  in  every  age  it  has  had  a 
philosophical  relation  to  institutions.  Thus, 
'  once  it  was  a  symbol  of  patriarchal  majesty ; 
next,  of  general  manliness ;  then,  of  devotion 
to  speculative  pursuits.     It   has  risen  and 


*  The  Suman  Hair  popularly  and  phvHologically 
eonsidered.  Aic  By  Alexander  Rowland.  Piper 
Brothers  &  Go.    1853. 

The  Pkiloeophy  of  Beards.  A  Lecture.  By  T.  S. 
Gowinff.    Ipswich. 

The  Beard.  Whydowe  cutit  off  I  By  David.  Lon- 
don:   Bosworth.    1854. 


fallen  as  empires  have  risen  and  fallen.  And 
its  being  an  object  of  so  much  contest  and 
dispute  just  now,  is  profoundly  natural.  For 
what  tradition  or  establishment  is  not  just 
now  in  pretty  much  the  same  critical  state  ? 
So  that  the  more  speculative  of  mankind  are 
beginning  to  inquire,  in  fact,  whether  the 
beard  is  "  used  up''  as  an  mstitution,  and  the 
demand  for  its  revival  merely  an  unhealthy 
movement,  of  the  nature  of  romanticism  ;  or 
whether  it  has  suffered  an  unjust  exile  during 
the  last  two  centuries,  and  has  a  right  to  ex- 
pect its  recall  to  its  ancient  honors.  Such 
being  the  case,  a  glance  at  its  civil  and  liter- 
ary history  may  reasonably  be  expected  in 
our  review.  We  premise  distinctly,  that  we  are 
totally  without  prejudice  in  the  matter.  We 
approach  the  subject  with  the  impartiality 
of  Cicero's  friends  of  the  New  Academy. 
All  that  we  claim  is  freedom  from  tyranny  on 
the  one  side  and  the  other;  that  he  who 
wears  a  beard,  and  he  who  rejects  it,  may 
equa]ly  be  permitted  liberty  of  conscience. 
So  that  we  neither  advocate  nor  do  we  op- 
pose its  adoption;  knowing,  however,  that 
after  the  heavy  hand  of  exdnsion  has  rested 
on  the  cuatom  so  long,  it  is  difficult  to  sketoh 
its  history  (however  meagerly)  without  ap- 
pearing as  its  advocate. 
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It  may  be  remarked  that  the  beard  is  at 
present  in  what  we  must  venture  to  call  an 
unnatural  position  in  Europe.  Once,  the 
symbol  of  patriarch  and  king,  (and  so  of  the 
highest  kind  of  order,)  it  is  now,  it  would 
seem,  that  of  revolution,  democracy,  and  dis- 
satisfaction with  existing  institutions.  Con- 
sei^atism  and  respectability  (and  after  them, 
plausibility  and  its  companions)  shave  close. 
The  moustachio  enjoys  military  honor,  indeed. 
But  the  beard  itself  is  from  sea  to  sea  in  dis- 
favor with  power  and  ord^r.  It  is  hated  at 
once  by  the  King  of  Naples  and  by  Mrs. 
Grundy.  In  England,  too,  public  opinion 
(which  compensates  with  us  for  the  smallness 
of  our  standing  army)  is  perhaps  harder  on 
the  beard  than  it  is  anywhere  else.  AH 
kinds  of  offices  discourage  or  prohibit  it  ;* 
only  a  few  travellers,  artists,  men  of  letters, 
and  philosophers  wear  it ;  and  to  adopt  it 
places  you  under  the  imputation  of  Arianism, 
or  dissipation,  or  something  as  terrible,  with 
the  respectable  classes.  Yet  this  opposition 
proves  unable  to  stem  the  rising  agitation. 
Pamphlets  accumulate  on  the  question  ;  and 
the  curiosity  about  it  has  reached  that  de- 
gree of  liveliness  which  authorizes  us  to  pro- 
nounce it  a  movement. 

Of  the  importance  of  the  beard  in  primeval 
periods,  no  doubt  can  exist ;  and  enviable  is 
ihe  vision  of  the  fathers  of  the  world  with 
their  hoary  hair.  **  By  the  Jews,"  says  an 
antiquary,!  "  it  was  esteemed  a  great  dig- 
nity." **  Ye  shall  not  round  the  corners  of 
your  heads,  neither  slialt  thou  mar  the  corners 
of  thy  beard  "  So  it  is  said  in  Leviticus.  And 
with  regard  to  priests,  specially,  it  is  there 
prescribed  :  "  They  shall  not  make  baldness 
upon  their  head,  neither  shall  they  shave  off 
the  corner  of  their  beard."  Th«  dignity  so 
preserved  was  no  doubt  part  of  that  general 
dignity  of  age  which  is  to  be  reverenced. 
"  Thou  shalt  rise  up  before  the  hoary  head, 
and  honor  the  face  of  the  old  man.  (Le- 
viticus xix.  82.)  The  natural  feeling  of  early 
periods  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  it  as  an  ob- 
ject of  dignity ;  and  the  imagination  does  not 
tolerate  the  thought  of  a  patriarch  or  pro- 
phet with  a  razor  in  his  hand.  Thus  with 
the  classics  : — the  gods  were  bearded.      So 

*  "A  Preeton  firm  has  hinted  to  itt  young  men, 
in  the  most  polite  terms,  that  tjiey  are  not  to 
wear  the  moustachio— they  are  'requested'  not  to 
wear  it  ^during  butinest  hours.*^^  —  Spectator, 
March  18,  1854.  Was  this  spark  of  humor  unoon- 
sdonsly  struck  out  of  the  flinty  eapitelistsf  Or  is 
the  anecdote  too  good  to  be  true  ff 

t "  Some  Account  of  the  Beard  and  Moostachio.'' 
By  John  Adey  Repton,  F.  S.  A. 


with  eaily  England.  When  Gray  would 
depict  the  extreme  misery  of  his  bard,  he 

says — 

Loose  his  beard,  and  hoary  hair 
Streamed  like  a  meteor  to  the  troabled  air. 

How,  again,  did  the  hand  of  Michael  Angelo 
revel  in  the  creation  of  the  beard  of  Moses  ? 
What  other  feeling  nsade  Knox  say,  "  Better 
that  women  weep,  than  that  bearded  men  be 
made  to  weep!  Patriarch,  priest,  bard, 
king — to  all  of  these,  the  ornament  was  felt 
to  be  a  part  and  parcel  of  their  station,  its 
outward  sign  and  symbol.  The  Thunderer 
was  sitting  in  his  majesty,  when  the  sea-god- 
dess appeared  suppliant — 

—one  hand  she  placed 
Beneath  his  beard,  and  one  his  knees  embraced. 
Pope's  lUad,  I  650, 1. 

And  when  Achilles  was  impressed  with  reve- 
rence for  the  form  of  sorrowing  old  Priam, 
and 

On  his  white  beard  and  form  majestic  gazed — 
Not  unrelenting — 

much  of  that  reverence  must  have  been  ow- 
ing to  the  venerable  appendage ;  which,  also, 
was  worn  by  the  chiefs,  by  Agamemnon  and 
Ulysses.  First  of  aU,  then,  what  we  may 
call  a  beard  tradition  descended  from  the 
heroic  period,  and  thus  it  was  that,  in  ages 
when  shaving;  had  been  established  as  a  cus- 
tom, men  still  spoke  of  the  '*  bearded  ones,'* 
their  ancestors,  with  a  peculiar  emphasis. 
When  Cicero  is  lashing  the  affected  gravity 
and  severity  of  the  infamous  Piso,  he  tells 
you,  that  you  would  have  thought  you  were 
looking  at  *<  aliquem  ex  barbatis  iUis,  exem- 
plum  veteris  imperii,  imaginem  antiquatatis/' 
There  is  a  similar  allusion  to  the  terrible  bar- 
bae of  the  ancient  statues  and  *'  imagines,"  \m 
one  of  the  most  charming  of  his  minor 
speeches,  the  Pro  Ccelio.  When  Perseus  in- 
troduces Socrates  in  the  fourth  of  his  satires, 
he  speaks  of  him  as  the  ''  barbatum  magis- 
trum,"  whereupon  Casaubon,  his  most  distin- 
guished commentator,  (he  of  the  mighty 
learning  and  the  twenty  children,)  remarks 
that  Perseus  so  called  him  —  ^'non,  solum, 
quia  barbam  alebat  Socrates,"  but  also,  be- 
cause the  Romans  were  wont  to  speak  of 
their  ancestors  as  **  bearded,"  when  they 
praised  them.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  the 
most  patriotic  Romans  of  the  shaven  period 
(to  waive  anv  mention  of  the  barbuia  or 
goatee,  of  w)sich^  presently!)  looked  back 
with  a  certain  tenderness  and  reverence  to 
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tbe  beards  of  tkeir  progenitors,  as  if  tbere 
were  sometbhig  natarally  worsbipful  ia  those 
objects. 

The  heart  of  the  matter  Tas  Mr.  Carlyle 
would  say)  is  thus  expressea  by  Becker  in 
bis  **Charicle8,**  where  be  lays  it  down,  that 
*'  the  beard  was  not  looked  on  as  a  trouble- 
some  burden,  but  as  a  dignified  ornament  of 
ripe  manhood  and  old  age."  He  confesses 
that  shaving  it  was  in  vogue  at  an  early  pe- 
riod," but  maintains  that  "  the  innovation  was 
stoutly  resisted."  Before  we  speak  of  this 
innovation,  let  us  not  forget  that  "  memorable 
scene**  of  Rome  taken  by  the  Gauls,  when 
an  insult  offered  to  the  beard  of  M,  Papirius 
by  a  Gaul  (nn  unintentional  insult,  it  would 
seem,  but  the  result  of  the  most  barbarous 
ignorance)  led  to  unholy  slaughter.  The 
Gauls  had  entered,  Livy  tells  us,  and  looked 
on  the  spectacle  of  tbe  old  srandees  sitting 
each  at  his  threshold — "baud  secus  quam  ve- 
nerabundi."  A  soldier  could  not  resist  rever- 
ently stroking  (permulcens)  the  beard  of  M. 
Papirius,  (and  they  all  wore  beards  long 
then,  Livy  says,)  but  the  old  man  blazed  up 
into  sacred  wrath  at  the  profane  touch ; 
struck  him  with  his  ivory  sceptre,  and  *'  ab 
eo,  ini^um  csodis  ortum."*  Tbe  beard  was 
avenged,  but  the  old  men  were  murdered ; 
every  thing  was  lost  but  the  beard's  honor. 

It  appears  to  be  generally  -agreed  that 
ahavinrg  was  introduced  into  Greece  in  Alex- 
ander the  Great's  time.  It  is  said  that  ''that 
prince  ordered  the  Macedonians  to  be  shaved, 
lest  the  beard  should  afford  a  handle  to  their 
enemies."!  Here  we  might  observe,  that 
the  beard  saw  the  best  days  of  Greece ;  as 
it  did  the  purest  days  of  Rome.  But  leaving 
the  reader  to  his  own  reflections  on  that  co- 
incidence, we  will  transcribe  for  popular  pe- 
rusal from  Mr.  Bohn's  "Athenseus,"  just 
published,  the  passage  testifying  to  this  fact 
— the  orthodox  passage  to  quote  ia  support 
of  it,  which  commentator  bands  to  commen- 
tator, from  generation  to  generation. 

'^And  this  custom  of  shaving  the  beard 
originated  in  the  ag(fe  of  Alexander,  as  Chry- 
sippus  tells  us  in  the  fourth  book  of  his  trea- 
tise on  the  Beautiful  and  on  Pleasure.  And 
I  think  it  will  not  be  unseasonable  if  I  quote 
what  he  says  ;  for  he  is  an  author  of  whom 
I  am  very  fond,  on  account  of  his  great 
learning  and  his  gentle,  ^ood-humbred  dispo- 
sition. And  this  is  the  language  of  the  phi- 
losopher :  — '  The  custom  of  shaving  the 
beard  was  introduced  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander, for  the  people  in  earlier  times  did  not 

*  Liv.  V.  41.  f  Bnoyo.  Brit,  art  Beard 


practise  it;  and  Timotbeus,  the  flute-plajer, 
used  to  play  on  the  flute,  having  a  very 
long  beara.  And  at  Athens,  they  even  now 
remembef  that  the  man  who  first  shaved  his 
chin  was  given  the  name  of  KSpaTjg;*  on 
which  account,  Alexis  says — 

Do  you  >eeany  man  whose  beard  has  been 
Removed  by  sharp  itch-plasters  or  by  razors  ? 
In  one  of  these  two  wayt*  he  may  be  spoked  of: 
Either  he  seems  to  me  to  think  of  war, 
And  80  to  be  rehearsing  acts  of  fierce 
Hostility  against  his  beard  and  chin  ; 
Or  else  he  a  some  complaint  of  wealthy  men. 
For  how,  I  pray  you,  do  your  beards  annoy  you  ? 
Beards  hy  which  best  you  may  be  hnoun  as  men? 
Unless,  indeed,  you're  planning  now  some  deed 
Unworthy  of  the  character  of  men. 

And  Diogenes,  when  he  saw  some  one  once, 
whose  chin  was  smooth,  said, — *  I  am  afraid 
you  think  you  have  great  ground  to  accuse 
nature  for  having  made  you  a  man,  and  not 
a  woman.'  "f 

The  line  in-  italics  expresses  a  common 
popular  notion  about  the  beard, — and  which 
has  survived  generations  of  barbers,  viz., 
that  it  is  a  mark  of  manly  potence  to  have 
a  sturdy  one.  Hence,  we  still  hear  old  gen- 
tlemen sneer  at  a  "  beardless  boy,"  which 
surely  has  an  inconsistent  sound  from  individ- 
uals who  daily  labor  to  be  beardless  them- 
selves. In  the  same  involuntary  homage, 
we  now  talk  of  *'  beardmg"  a  foe,  recognizing 
virtually  the  idea  which  yet  we  contemn  in 
particular ;  and  testifying  to  the  naturalness 
of  letting  the  beard  grow.  Taking  the  first 
stage  in  beard-history  to  be  the  era  of  tbe 
heroic  and  patriarchal  beard  (when  it  is  even 
a  sanctified  object) — the  second  is  the  era 
when  it  is  a  sign  of  general  manliness,  when 
a  7rwy6)v  (kiBv^  indicates  a  sturdy  character. 
But  a  period  comes,  when  the  human  race 
grows  luxurious ;  when  it  grows  mechanical 
and  commercial ;  the  age  of  the  hero  is  gone 
by ;  the  position  of  tbe^  priest  is  becoming 
doubtful :  the  time  of  the  barber  is  at  hand  ! 
Greece  shaved,  after  it  had  lost  its  liberty ; 
Rome  shaved — but  not,  also,  till  compara- 
tively late  in  its  history ;  and  here,  as  in  so 
many  other  arts,  Home  was  an  imitator. 
Tbe  first  Roman  tonsores  came  from  8icily, 
B.  c.  800.  This  statement  Pliny  copies  from 
Varro.  The  younger  Airicanus  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  Roman  who  shaved  every 
day,  as  ive  do ;  and  Aulus  Gellius  speaks 


*  From  KelpO)^  to  ent  the  hair, 
f  The  Ddipnosophists,  ifco.    Literally  translated 
by  a  D.  ToDge.   B.  A.  Bohn. 
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of  his  having  read  that  this  was  done  ia 
middle  life  by  the  nobiles  viros  of  that  age. 
But  it  is  a  very  noticeable  feature  that  the 
philosophical  world  generally  seems  to  have 
protested  against  the  practice.  "The  so- 
phists," (says  Becker  in  the  **  Charicles,") 
'*  partly,  at  least,  kept  to  the  ancient  fash- 
ion." We  have  heard  the  remark  of  Dio- 
genes :  there  are  doubtless  statues  even  of 
phiiosophers,  without  the  beard ;  but  that  the 
beard  was  part  of  the  general  "  get-up"  of 
a  professed  philosopher,  is  one  of  the  best 
known  facts  about  the  social  life  of  antiquity. 
A  professed  philosopher,  and  especially  one 
of  those  later  fellows,  (who  unhappily 
brought  at  once  philosophy  and  the  beard 
itself  into  disgrace,)  was  no  more  complete 
without  a  beard  (generally  a  terrible  one, 
such  as  that  with  which  Yirgil  has  endowed 
Charon)  than  without  a  head. 

A  supporter  of  the  beard  might  very  plau- 
sibly maintain,  that  this  fact  came  to  be  cha- 
racteristic of  the  philosopher,  because  he 
stood  for  the  absolutely  and  eternally  6t  and 
beiutiful.  In  the  decay  of  national  religions, 
and  the  corruption  of  national  taste»  he  took 
his  stand  upon  the  eternal  truths  of  nature, 
and  witnessed  for  them  against  the  decaying 
world.  What  saith  the  golden  -  tongued 
Cicero,  (too  much  neglected  by  the  beard- 
shaving  youth  of  this  age  ?)  He,  writing 
of  the  formation  of  the  academic  and  peri- 
patetic sects — says,  "Ac  primam  illam  par- 
tem, bene  vivendi,  a  natura  petebant."* 
Doubtless,  then,  it  was  in  homage  to  nature 
that  philosophy  retained  the  beard ;  meaning 
to  protest  against  mere  fashion  and  change ; 
and  likewise  respecting  the  antique  tradition 
of  purer  and  earlier  periods.  But  this  in- 
sulting contempt  of  public  opinion  provoked 
reprisals.  In  proverb  and  in  epigram,  the 
ancient  world  retaliated.  The  comic  writers 
(in  all  ages,  a  genial  sort  of  race,  and  hateful 
of  all  pretence  to  superior  virtue)  embodied 
this  retaliation  in  literature.  It  was  openly 
urged,  that  the  beard  was  the  only  thinfi^ 
philosophical  about  many  a  so-called  phi- 
losopher !  An  epigram  asserted,  that  if  the 
beard  made  the  philosopher,  the  claim  of 
the  goat  to  Platonic  honors  must  not  be 
overlooked  I  And  the  current  proverb— 
"  The  beard  does  not  make  the  philosopher," 
— rebuked  the  haughtiness  of  many  a  well- 
thatched  chin. 

No  one  can  deny  that  a  large  class  of  so* 
called  ''  philosophers"  were  what  we  should 
designate  intolerable  bores.    They  were  at 

*  Acad.  Posterior,  lib.  L  e.  5. 


once  the  scandal  of  respectable  and  the  tor- 
ture of  intellectual  circles.  Ruffians  of  hide- 
ous aspect,  dirty  person,  and  mendicant  im- 
portunity, eternally  babbling  of  the  summum 
honum,  and  abusing  a  world  desirous  of  pay- 
ing its  way  in  peace,  infested  the  fair  and 
potent  cities  of  the  ancient  world.  Horace 
tickled  them ;  Martial  peppered  them  ;  Juve- 
nal flayed  them.  Scandal  loved  to  bint 
that  the  philosophic  cloak  covered  a  multi- 
tude of  oflfences,  dark  as  those  which  the 
stoics  and  cynics  charged  on  the  world.  The 
Aret(ilogu8,  in  fact,  was  at  once  a  bore  and  a 
reproach :  suspicious  in  his  conduct,  and  con- 
temptible in  his  person,  the  public  conscience 
yet  felt  that  there  was  a  justice  in  his  gibe» 
and  thin-skinned  respectability  shrank  from 
his  blistering  tongue.  Often,  indeed,  be 
seems  to  have  combined  in  himself,  cynic, 
pauper,  libeller,  moralist,  tuft-hunter,  and 
diner-out.  How  charmingly  has  Horace 
sketched  the  tribe ;  and  with  what  fine  hu- 
mor does  he  pray  the  gods  to  endow  Dama- 
sippus,  in  exchange  for  his  wisdom,  with  a 
barber! 

Di  te,  Damasippe,  deasqne 
Veram  ob  consilium  donent  tonsore ! 

It  would  seem  that  the  boys  even  loved  to 
have  a  tug  at  the  stoic  beard,'  (Sat.  13,)  and 
Martial's  contempt  for  Antiochus  the  barber, 
seems  unable  to  prompt  him  to  any  deeper 
curse  than  that  he  may  have  pauper,  cynicy 
and  stoic  beards  to  trim — 

Tondeat  hie  inopes  Oynicos,  et  Stoica  menta. 

Bp,  lib.  xi.  84. 

Tet,  it  might  be  urged,  that  the  wearing  of 
the  beard  by  some  questionable  vagabonds 
who  called  themselves  philosophers,  was  but 
a  corruption  of  the  institution  of  Pogonotro- 
phy  ?  Are  the  monks  of  Erasmus's  time 
held  to  have  dishonored  all  ancient  and  pious 
monasticism  ?  Do  we  not  still  honor  philoso- 
phy in  spite  of  the  abuse  that  has  been  made 
of  its  name?  Shall  th^  beard  of  Socrates 
be  forgotten,  because  the  cynic  of  a  later 
period  dishonored  the  ancient  and  honorable 
appendage  ?  Let  us  distinguish,  as  Herodes 
Atticus  (who  was  consul  a.  d.  143^  distin- 
guished. The  tale  is  in  Aulus  Gellius.  A 
man  of  this  questionable  school,  "  barb& 
prope  ad  pubem  usque  porrecta,"  came  to 
him,  begging.  Being  asked  what  he  was, 
he  replied,  sharply,  that  he  was  a  philoso- 
pher, and  wondered  that  the  inquirer  should 
ask.  Admirable  was  the  retort.  **  Video 
barbam  et  pallium;   philosophum   nondum 
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video."  "I  see  the  beard  and  cloak ;  the 
philosopher  I  do  not  see!"  As  Herodes 
would  not  suffer  the  fellow  to  do  discredit  to 
the  name  of  philosopher,  so,  let  us  not  suffer 
him  to  injure  the  reputation  of  the  beard. 

We  have  hinted  at  the  barbula,  or  goatee. 
In  Cicero's  times,  the  genuine  beard  was  not 
worn  by  society.  But  the  harhula  seems  to 
have  been  affected  by  the  young  Roman 
**  swells ;"  as  we  see  in  the  above-meniioned 
Pro  Cctlio  of  the  divine  orator.  He  there 
rallies  Clodia  with  much  humor,  and  hap- 
pening to  allude  to  the  "  bearded"  of  old 
days,  brings  in,  by  a  side-wind,  that  he  does 
not  mean  that  "  barbula*'  with  which  she  is 
delighted,  &c.  But  the  regular  "  barba" 
was  not  then  worn,  except  in  mourning, 
when  the  Romans  let  their  beard  and  hair 
grow.  No  doubt,  many  a  chin  grew. dark 
when  the  mourning  for  Cicero's  exile  began, 
among  the  youth  of  Rome.  Suetonius  (in 
Julius  Caesar,  c.  67)  states  that  Caesar  let 
his  beard  grow,  '^  audita  Titurian^  clade,'' 
and  did  not  cut  it  off,  till  he  had  revenged 
himself.  The  same  curious  and  interesting 
writer  supplies  us  with  other  iiluj'trations  of 
our  subject.  He  tells  us  that  Caesar,  in  an 
altercation,  absolutely  violated  the  beard  of 
an  Eastern  prince  {barbam  invasit.)  He  in- 
forms us  that  Augustus,  too,  let  his  beard 
and  hair  grow,  after  the  terrible  Varirtn  ca- 
tastrophe ;  though,  in  general,  he  resigned 
himself  with  indifference  to  his  tonsors,  to  be 
clipped  or  shaven,  and  read  during  the  ope- 
ration. Further,  he  has  preserved  for  all 
posterity  the  curious  fact,  (which  so  survives, 
when  so  much  is  hopelessly  lost !)  that  when 
Nero  dedicated  his  first  beard,  (which  was 
consecrated  by  the  Roman  youth,  on  a  festal 
day,)  he  enclosed  the  valuable  offering  in  a 
golden  box  adorned  with  precious  pearls,  and 
consecrated  it  in  the  Capitol ! 

The  beard  began  to  revive  again  in  the  time 
of  the  Emperor  Hadrian.  But  of  all  the  em- 
perors who  wore  that  ornament,  none  creates 
BO  much  interest  in  posterity  as  the  Emperor 
Julian.  His  beard  is  the  most  famous  beard 
in  history,  and  hangs  up  like  the  hair  of  Ber- 
enice, world-famous  for  ever.  All  English- 
men early  learn  to  wonder  over  it,  from  the 
pages  of  Gibbon.  The  Misopogon,  which 
the  Emperor  wrote  to  confound  the  audacious 
rabble  of  Antioch,  who  had  presumed  to 
sneer  at  it — we,  indeed,  have  only  consulted 
it  in  the  version  of  the  Abb6  de  la  Bleterie, 
(reserving  a  profounder  study  of  that  famous 
piece  for  our  maturer  years) — ^yet  a  version 
which  was  of  value  to  Gibbon,  as  he  tells  us, 
i3  not  to  be  pooh-poohed  by  an  age  like  ours. 


What,  then,  are  the  facts?  Let  us  suffer 
the  Emperor  to  speak  through  the  medium 
of  the  Abb^  :— 

**  I  commence  with  my  countenance.  It 
had  nothing  regular,  or  particularly  agreeable 
about  it;  and  out  of  humor  and  whimsicality, 
and  just  to  punish  it  for  not  being  handsome, 
I  have  made  it  ugly  by  carrying  this  long 
and  peopled  beard* 

"Cette  barbe  longue  et  peuplee!"  The 
Abb6  refers  the  reader  to  his  notes,  and 
there  (having,  as  it  were,  got  jou  up  in  a 
corner,  where  he  can  talk  over  the  awful  al- 
lusion quietly)  he  relates  how  shocked  bis 
friends  were  at  Julian's  levity,  (for  of  course 
he  must  be  joking,)  and  how  they  advised 
him  to  suppress  the  fact : — further  commu- 
nicating to  you  that  the  rest  runs  as  follows  : 

"It  serves  as  a  forest  for  troublesome 
little  animals,  that  I  suffer  to  roam  there  with 
impunity !" 

What  are  we  to  say  to  this  ?  The  world 
does  not  seem  to  be  quite  clear  whether  the 
Emperor  was  joking  or  not.  But  in  an  iron- 
ical work,  one  is  entitled  to  a  good  deal  of 
license,  and  Julian  is  to  have  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  he  is  the 
great  and  standard  specimen  of  the  class  of 
men  whose  tendency  is  to  attempt  to  restore 
exhausted  forms  of  life;  and  that  there  may 
have  been  a  certain  affectation  (if  not  mor- 
bidity) in  his  wish  to  possess  a  genuine,  an- 
tique, philosophical  barba,  or  pogon.  Yet, 
what  then?  Were  "little  animals"  known 
to  the  primitive  barba?  Even  Death  himself, 
who,  according  to  Burns,  Juts  a  beard — for 
doesn't  he  make  him  say — 

•*  put  up  yonr  whittle  : 
I'm  no  design'd  to  try  its  metal ; 
Butifidid.I  wad  be  kittle 
To  be  mislear*d ; 
-I  wad  na  mind  it,  no  that  spittle 
Out-owre  my  beard !" 

Death  and  Dr.  H</rnbook, 

— would  not  tolerate  such  inconvenience. 
Besides,  we  know  that  the  care  of  the 
ancient  beard  was  an  elaborate  business ;  and 
the  tonsor  an  important  functionary.  No,  if 
Julian  was  negligent  of  his  person,  there  is 
no  probability  that  he  carried  matters  so  far 
as  this. 

The  Eaat  (except  in  the  case  of  Egypt)* 
has  been  more  consistently  faithful  to  what 
we  have  called  the  beard  -  tradition,  than 
the  North.    The  Arabs  swear  very  frequently 

*B«oker  derives  the  custom  of  shAving  from 
thence.— "Charicles." 
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by  the  beard  of  the  Prophet ;  and,  we  are 
told,  "  make  the  preservation  of  their  beards 
a  capital  point  of  religion,  because  Moham- 
med never  cut  his  ;"*  and  the  Turks  (whose 
sense  of  personal  dignity  is  so  strong,  and 
whose  pachas  are  among  the  best  bred  of 
mankind)  cultivate  the  beard  with  great  at- 
tention. ''Among  them,  it  is  more  infamous 
for  any  one  to  have  his  beard  cut  oflf,  than 
among  us  to  be  publicly  whipt,  or  branded 
with  a  hot  iron.  The  slaves  who  serve  in  the 
seraglio  have  their  beards  shaven  as  a  sign 
of  their  servitude."!  The  late  Mehemet  Ali 
had  a  white  and  silvery  beard;  and  Byron 
speaks  of  the  "  hoary  lengthening  beard"  of 
Ali  Pacha — another  of  the  latest  men  of 
notable  energy  whom  the  East  has  produced. 
Indeed,  there  is  something  in  the  ornament 
calculated  to  become  the  face  of  king  or  poten- 
tate ;  and  Dionysius,  of  Sicily,  should  not  be 
forgotten,  who  dared  not  to  trust  his  beard 
to  an  operator,  but  was  obliged  to  burn  it 
when  needful — an  example  of  the  misery  of 
tyranny,  which  Cicero  does  not  forget  to 
moralize  on. 

When  we  look  at  the  question,  in  its  re- 
lation to  our  own  ancestry,  we  must  not  for- 
get the  moustachio  on  the  bust  in  the 
Townley  Marbles,  which  has  been  thought 
to  represent  Caractacus.  "The  Britons," 
says  Mr.  Fairholt,!  *'like  the  ancient  Gauls, 
allowed  their  hair  to  grow  thick  on  the  head  ; 
and,  although  they  shaved  their  beards  close 
on  the  chin,  wore  immense  tangled  mousta- 
chios,  which  sometimes  reached  to  their 
breasts."  The  moustachio  and  beard  seem, 
indeed,  to  have  gone  generally  together,  in 
ancient  times, — as  we  see  them  in  the  bust 
of  Socrates.  It  may  be  presumed,  that  the 
Northern  nations  felt  the  symbolic  force  of 
these  appendages;  we  have  a  well-known 
passage  in  Tacitus  about  the  Catti,  who,  he 
says,  made  a  general  custom  of  what  among 
other  German  people  was  an  affair  of  private 
daring — the  letting  the  "  crinem  barbamque" 
grow  till  they  had  killed  an  enemy.  Guizot, 
who  sneers  at  ••  patriolisme  germanique"  for 
attaching  too  much  importance  to  Tacitus's 
remark  on  German  morals,  will  probably 
admit  the  correctness  of  this  part  of  his  pic- 
ture. We  know,  at  all  events,  that  the 
Saxons  grew  the  beard ;  and  everybody  re- 
members the  story  of  the  observer  from  the 
Saxon  camp  at  Hastings,  who  took  the  well- 
shaven  Norman  gentlemen  for  monks.  Monks 
shaved — **  veluti  mundo  mortui" — but  other- 


•  Enovo.  Brit. 
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wise,  the  Church  and  the  beard  were  mosUj 
in  friendly  relations.  ''Apud  Christianos 
clerici  non  radunt  sed  tonaent  barbam," — 
shave  not,  but  clip  the  beard — is  the  rule 
which  we  find  laid  down  by  a  learned  Jesuit 
on  the  point.*  Yet,  councils  have  repressed 
huge  beards  in  priests,  and  have  ordered 
them  to  shave  the  upper  lip,  so  that  no  im- 
pediment may  be  presented  by  the  mousta- 
chio to  their  partaking  of  the  holy  chalice.f 

In  the  pages  of  Fairholt  and  Planche,  the 
curious  reader  may  hunt  for  traces  of  the 
way  in  which  the  fashion  of  our  ancestors 
varied  in  this  matter.  The  Normans,  when 
they  conquered  England,  were  well  shaven, 
on  the  back  of  the  head  as  on  the  face : — 

**  For  all  were  shaven  and  shorn, 
Not  having  moustachioa  left." 

But  the  tide  turned  again.  A  spring  came ; 
and  hair  sprouted  once  more — a^  when — 

**  — redeunt  jam  gramina  campis, 
Arboribusque  coM^." 

There  was  a  revival  during  Henry  L's  reign, 
says  Mr.  Planch6.  In  Edward  II.'.s,  '*  Beards 
were  worn  apparently  by  persons. in  years, 
great  officers  of  state,  and  knights  templars, 
but  not  generally,"  he  observes.  Sir  Joha 
Mandeville,  the  traveller,  (who  died  a.  d. 
1372,)  was  called  Sir  John  with  the  beard, 
(presumably  from  the  size,)  and  was  as  nota- 
ble in  this  as  in  other  respects.  But,  indeed, 
in  Edward  Ill.'s  time — the  hey-day  of  chiv- 
alry, of  feudal  ornament,  of  love-poetry,  of 
heraldry — ^long  beard  and  fine  moustachio 
were  in  honorable  estimation.  In  an  English 
Froissart  before  us,  illustrated  with  cuts 
taken  from  old  authorities,  we  find  very  noble 
faces  gifted  in  this  way.  In  Richard  IL*8 
reign,  the  fashion  continued.  The  beard  was 
**  forked,"  Mr.  Planch6  notes,  and  **  in  all 
knightly  effigies,  the  moustache  is  long  and 
drooping  on  each  side  of  the  mouth."  The 
veneratue  authority  of  Chaucer  now  comes 
in;  and  what  a  glimpse  is  this  he  gives  us  of 
his  **  Shipman  :* — 

"  Hardy  he  wa.s,  and  wise,  I  undertake  : 
With  many  a  tempest  hadde  his  herd  be  shake." 

Here  is  vigor  of  delineation !  The  "  Frank- 
lein"  (that  model  country  gentleman)  derives 
a  poetic  grace  from  his  ornament — 


*lAur.  Beyerlindc,  "Magnum  Theatrom,"  4o. 
in  voc  Barba.  f  Ibid. 
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*'White  was  bis  herd  as  is  the  dayesie ;" 
also — 
**A  merchant  was  there,  with  a  forlced  beard.*' 

From  this  period  to  the  culmination  of  Pogo- 
notrophy»  or  beard-coltare,  in  the  triumphant 
barb<M  of  the  sixteenth  century,  beard  and 
moustacbio  appear  to  have  distinguished  old 
men,  soldiers,  &o.  The  sixteenth  century 
opens  well ;  for  it  was  in  1513  that  James 
ly .  of  Scotland  presented  that  manly  and 
brilliant  figure  which  Scott  has  immortalized 
in  the  free  and  flowing  lines  of  '^Marmion:" — 

f^  The  monarch's  form  was  middle  size, 
For  feat  of  arms  or  exercise, 

Shaped  with  proportions  rare ; 
And  hazel  was  his  eagle  eye, 
And  aubarn  of  the  deepest  dye 
His  short  curled  beard  and  hair !" 

The  shortness  and  the  curl,  probably,  were 
calculated  to  charm  the  fair  wife  of  Sir  Hugh 
de  Heron — even  as  the  harbtUa  of  Toung 
Rome  delighted  the  Roman  ladies.     But  the 
mighty  spirits  of  that  time,  the  men  of  the 
Reformation,  revelled  in  those  large  and  noble 
beards  which   characterize  great  ages,  and 
periods  of  warmest  faith!    Pre-Raphaelite 
and  Raphaelite  painters — painters  from  the 
time  of  Cimabue  and  Giotto^-haye  depicted 
their  great  men  as  bearded.     When  Holbein 
began  to  paint,  (coming  over  to  England,  with 
a  letter  of  introduction  from  ESrasmus  to  Sir 
Thomas  More,  who  kept  him  in  his  house,  in 
Chelsea,  for  two  years,)  be  bad  many  a  noble 
barba  to  depict,  besides  the  well-known  one 
of  Sir  Thomas  himself ;  which  he  moved  out 
of  the  way  of  the  headman's  axe,  because  it 
had  never  coipmitted  treason!     Knox  wore 
a  grand  one,  and   Buchanan,  and  Cranmer, 
and  Grindall,  and  Cardinal  Pole.     Indeed, 
a  certain  '*  large  and  profuse  beard"*  cha- 
racterized these  great  men.     The  beard  of 
Harry  the  Eighth   we  shall  find  celebrated 
in  song.    The  ''great  and  energetic  time" 
(as  Ooethe  calls   it)  of  Harry's  daughter, 
took   up   the   tradition.     A  gentleman  who 
grew  up  to  maturity  (and  sud^  a  maturity !) 
under  its  influences,  shall  furnish  us  with  a 
paragraph  on  the  point.     Listen  to  a  passage 
from   the  autobiography  of  Edward,  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury : — 

"My  father  was  Richard  Herbert,  Esq., 
0OQ  to  Edward  Herbert,  Esq.,  and  grand- 
child to  Sir  Richard  Herbert,  Knight,  who 


*  Bepton  on  the  Beard  and  Moustaohio. 


was  a  younger  son  of  Sir  Richard  Herbert, 
of  Colebrook,  in  Monmouthshire,  of  all  whom 
I  shall  saj  a  little ;  and  first  of  my  father, 
whom  I  remember  to  have  been  black- haired 
and  BBAEDKD,  as  all  my  ancestors  of  his  side 
are  said  to  have  been  !" 

A  sober  and  well-governed  gentleman  (to 
use  one  of  Lord  Herbert's  expressions)  of 
Elizabeth's  time,  regulated  his  beard,  as  he 
did  his  dress,  his  mind,  manners,  or  conduct. 
It  was  an  index  of  bis  status  or  profession  ; 
an  emblem  of  his  feelings  and  tastes — a  sym- 
bol to  be  respected,  hke  his  coat- of  arms. 
Each  class  of  mankind  had  its  own  form  of 
the  ornament.  The  Reformer  cherished  a 
large  and  profuse  one,  obviously  from  its  pa- 
triarchal character,  from  the  honor  shown  it 
in  the  Jewish  days,  from  whose  sentiment  he 
drew  his  inspiration.  The  scholar,  such  as 
Buchanan,  (whose  beard  may  be  seen  and 
admired  in  the  portrait  by  Holbein,)  wore  it 
— sometimes  as  one  who  followed  Knox  and 
Calvin,  perhaps ;  but  also,  we  may  believe, 
not  unmindful  of  the  tradition  of  Socrates 
and  the  Roman  patriarchs.*  The  gentleman 
adopted  it  as  he  adopted  the  other  manners 
which  he  inherited ; — respecting  the  **  brash" 
of  his  ancestors  in  the  parish  church,  honor- 
ing the  example  of  the  beard  of  Edward  IIL 
on  his  monument  in  Westminster,  and  the 
moustacbio  of  the  Black  Prince  on  his  et&gy 
in  Canterbury.  When  Gray  wished  to  paint 
the  characteristics  of  that  great- hearted  age, 
what  points  did  his  eyes  seize  ? 

Girt  with  many  a  baron  bold, 

Sablime  their  starry  fronts  ihey  rear, 

And  gorgeous  dames  and  statesmen  old, 
In  bearded  majesty  appear. 

Shakespeare  will  preserve  the  custom  in 
everlasting  remembrance,  alone.  For  who 
does  not  remember  the 

soldier 
Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard; 

and  the  debate  on  the  attire  of  Bottom  ? — 

Quince.  You  can  play  no  part  but  Py ramus : 
for  Pyramus  is  a  sweet-feced  man ;  a  proper  man 
as  one  shall  see  in  a  summer's  day  ;  a  most  lovely 
gentleman-like  man ;  therefore  you  must  needs 
play  Pyramas. 

Botiom.  Well,  I  will  undertake  it.  What  beard 
were  I  best  to  play  it  in  7 

Quince,  Why,  what  yon  will. 

Bottom.  I  will  discharge  it  in  either  your  straw- 
colored  beard,  your  orange-tawny   beard,  your 


•  In  early  editions  of  the  "  Soaligerana,'^  Joseph 
I  Soaliger  has  a  rery  handsome  one. 
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purple  -  in  -  grain  beard  j  or  your  French  -  crown- 
color  beard,  your  perfect  yellow. 

A  man  gone  insane  in  love  could  show  his 
departure  from  a  healthy  condition  no  better 
than  by  sacrificing  his  beard,  as  appears  in 
Much  Ado  about  I^othing. 

Claudio.  If  he  be  not  in  love  with  some  woman, 
there  is  no  believing  old  eigns :  he  brusheth  his  hat 
o*  mnrnings  ;  what  should  that  bode  ? 

Don  Pedro,  Hath  any  man  seen  him  at  the 
barber's  ? 

Claudio,  No,  but  the  barber's  man  hath  been 
seen  with  him;  and  the  old  ornament  of  his  cheek 
hath  already  stuffed  tennis  balls. 

Lwnato.  Indeed,  he  looks  younger  than  he  did 
by  the  loss  of  a  beard. 

.  As  for  the  brilliant  Beatrice,  her  authority 
obviously  settles  in  favor  of  the  institution, 
though  her  wit  threatens. to  singe  the  beard 
in  the  first  instance : 

Lord!  I  could  not  endure  a  husband 

with  a  beard  on  his  face :  I  had  rather  lie  in  the 
woollen. 

Leon.  Yon  may  light  upon  a  husband  that  hath 
no  beard. 

Beat.  What  should  I  do  with  him  ?  dress  him 
with  my  apparel,  and  make  him  my  waiting  gen- 
tlewoman ?  He  that  hath  a  beard  is  more  than  a 
youth ;  and  he  that  hath  no  beard  is  less  than  a 
man.     .    .     . 

Among  the  items  of  dandyism  which  made 
up  the  picture  of  the  Swell  whom  Hotspur 
describes  with  such  exquisite  contempt,  we 
must  not  forget  one : — 

his  chin,  new  reap'd, 

Showed  like  a  stubble  land  at  harvest-home ; 
He  was  perfumed  like  a  milliner. 


Rosalind,  describing  to  Orlando  the  marks 
of  love,  says — 

A  lean  cheek,  which  you  have  not :  a  blue  eye 
and  sunken,  which  you  have  not:  an  unquestion- 
able spirit,  which  you  have  not :  a  beard  neglected, 
which  you  have  not :  but  I  pardon  you  for  that, 
for  simply  your  having  no  beard  is  a  younger  bro- 
ther's revenue. 

And  the  same  ever  -  delightful  Rosalind, 
does  she  not  say,  in  the  Epilogue — 

If  I  were  a  woman,  I  would  kiss  as  many  of 
you  as  had  beards  that  pleased  me  .  .  .  and  I  am 
sure  as  many  as  have  good  beards,  or  good  faces, 
or  sweet  breaths,  will,  for  my  kind  o&r,  when  I 
make  curtsy,  bid  me  farewell. 

Every  class,  in  fact,  had  its  characteristic 


beard  ;  and  divines  especially,  of  the  Church 
of  England,  wore  theirs  "  large  and  trimmed 
square."  Such  a  square- cut  beard  was  called 
the  "  cathedral  beard,"  and  was  thought  to 
become  the  grave  face  of  a  bishop. 

But  we  will  now  insert  from  the  literature 
of  this  subject,  the  "  Ballad  of  the  Beard," 
which  we  extract  from  a  little  volume  called 
^  Satirical  Songs  and  Poems  on  Costume : 
from  the  13th  to  the  19th  Century,"  edited 
by  Mr.  Fairholt,  for  the  Percy  Society,  and 
pronounced  by  that  gentleman  to  be  •*  evi- 
dently a  production  of  the  time  of  Charles  I., 
if  not  earlier."  Here  the  reader  may  learn, 
on  sound  authority,  the  fashions  of  his  ances- 
tors in  this  matter ;  and,  to  our  mind,  there 
b  no  little  spirit  and  point  in  the  style  in 
which  they  are  dashed  off: 

Now  a  beard  is  a  thing  that  commands  in  a  king, 

Be  his  sceptre  ne'er  so  fair ; 
When  the  beard  bears  the  sway,  the  people  obey. 

And  are  subjects  to  a  hair. 

Tis  a  princely  sight,  and  a  grave  delight, 
That  adorns  both  young  and  old ; 

A  well-thatch'd  face  is  a  comely  grace. 
And  a  shelter  from  the  cold^ 


Now  of  beards  there  be  such  a  company, 

And  fashions  such  a  throng, 
That  it  is  very  hard  to  handle  a  beard 

Tho'  it  be  never  so  long. 

The  Roman  T  in  its  bravery 

Doth  first  itself  disclose, 
But  so  high  it  turns,  that  oft  it  burns 

With  the  flames  of  a  torrid  nose. 

The  stiletto  beard,  oh  !  it  makes  me  afeard, 

It  is  so  sharp  beneath. 
For  he  that  doth  place  a  dagger  in  's  face. 

What  wears  he  in  his  ^lieath  ? 

But  methinks  I  do  itch  to  go  thro'  stiich, 

The  needle-beard  to  amend, 
Which  without  any  wrong  I  may  call  too  long. 

For  a  man  can  see  no  end. 

The  soldier's  beard  doth  march  in,  shear'd 

In  figure  like  a  spade. 
With  which  he'll  make  his  enemies  quake. 

And  think  their  graves  are  made. 

But,  oh !  let  us  tarry  for  the  beard  of  King  Harry 

Thar  grows  about  the  chin, 
With  his  bushy  pride,  and  a  grove  on  each  side. 

And  a  champion  ground  between. 

The  •*  beard  of  King  Harry"  is,  indeed,  a 
stately  object  in  his  portraits ;  and  in  most 
portraits  of  the  leading  men  of  Europe,  from 
hid  time  to  that  of  Charles  II.,  the  beard  is 
a  conspicuous  object. 
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The  hak*,  as  we  all  know,  played  an  i»- 
portant  symbolic  part  in  the  Oi^il  Wars ;  and 
the  same  rigor  which  the  Poritan  exercised 
on  his  head,  he  exercised  on  his  chio,  and 
tiinuned  his  beard  as  closely  as  he  trimmed 
his^  locks.  The  Vandyke  beard  is  the  typical 
one  of  this  period,  and  is  assodated  for  ever 
with  the  melancholy  face  ^  Oharles  h 
Peaked  beards  and  monstachiot  were  popu^ 
hr  among  the  cavaliers ;  and  were  at  least 
pretty  generally  worn — till  the  Restoration, 
deriving  its  inspuration  from  the  French  Court, 
gave  a  t^w  to  the  cause  which  it  never  reco- 
vered from.  ^*  Beard,"  says  old  Fuller, ''  was 
aever  the  true  standard  of  brains ;"  a  remark 
which  shows  that  the  tide  had  set  against 
them.  Soon  came  the  era  of  the  wig,  and  of 
eUborateiy  artificial  attire ;  and  poetry  dis- 
appeared from  the  English  face  and  dress. 
Yet,  for  the  next  two  or  three  generations, 
some  sturdy  Jacobite  ever  and  anon  appeared 
true  to  the  house  of  Stuart  and  the  memory 
of  Vandyke,  who  made  a  tow  not  to  shave 
till  the  lung  had  his  own  agdn.  These  beards 
were  called  vow-beards.  One  Scottish  gen- 
tleman, from  whose  loins  was  destined  to 
spring  a  descendant  who  should  awaken  all 
Europe  to  a  delighted  interest  in  the  memory 
of  its  past,  made  himself  famous  in  his  county 
by  one  of  these  ornaments.  This  was  Scott, 
of  Harden,  known  as  "Beardie*'  Harden, 
irom  this  peculiarity,  to  whom  the  author  of 
"Waverley,"  proud  of  his  race,  as  he  justly 
was,  looked  back,  we  believe,  with  a  peculiar 
tenderness.  The  king  did  noty  we  know,  get 
nis  own  again ;  but  whether  the  beard  shall 
ever  get  its  own  again,  is  a  question  not  now 
interesting  to  Jacobites  only,  (if  such  exbt,) 
but  to  an  increasing  class  of  people,  of  vari- 
ous kinds  of  opinion.  Indeed,  nothing  would 
injure  its  cause  so  much  as  its  being  adopted 
as  symbolic  of  particular  opinions ;  and  one 
reason  why  it  is  discouraged  in  England  is, 
that  it  is  somehow  confused  with  the  main- 
tenance of  revolutionary  doctrine — as  if  its 
wearers  were  necessarily  men  who  would, 
from  their 


—  horrid  hair, 
Shake  pestilence  and  war, 

should  an  opportunity  present  itself.  At  all 
events,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  shaving  in 
England  is  but  two  centuries  old,  (a  brief  pe- 
riod in  the  annals  of  an  historic  nation,)  and 
that  it  then  owed  its  introduction  to  mere 
temporary  fashion — to  the  accidental  state  of 
the  chin  of  a  French  king : — 

Every  one  has  admired  on  medallions  and  in 
VOL.  XXXin.— NO.  IIL 


portraits  the  beard  of  the  renowned  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  which  gave  to  the  countenance  of  that 
prince  a  majestic  dignity  snd  openness,  and  which 
ought  to  serve  as  a  moael  for  every  sreat  king,  as 
the  beard  of  his  illustrious  minister  Mould  for  that 
of  every  statesman.  But  there  is  little  depend- 
ence on  the  stability  of  things  of  this  world.  By 
an  event  equally  fatal  and  unforeseen,  the  beard, 
which  had  arrived  at  its  highest  degree  of  glory, 
all  of  a  sudden  lost  Its  favor,  and  was  at  length 
entirely  proscribed. 

The  unexpected  death  of  Henry  the  Great, 
and  the  youth  of  his  successor,  were  the  sole 
causes  of  this  revolution. 

Loai.s  XIII.  mounted  the  throne  of  his  glorious 
ancestors  without  a  beard.  Every  one  concluded 
immediately  that  the  courtiers,  seeing  their  young 
king  with  a  Broooth  chin,  would  look  upon  their 
own  as  too  rough ;  and  the  conjecture  proved  cor- 
rect. They  presently  reduced  their  beards  to 
whiskers,  and  a  small  tail  of  hair  under  their 
nether  lip.  But  the  people  at  first  refused  to 
follow  this  dangerous  example.  The  Doke  of 
Sully  also  persisted  in  clinging  to  his  beard.  This 
man,  great  as  a  general  and  a  minister,  was  like- 
wise BO  io  his  retirement,  and  had  the  coarage  to 
keep  his  long  beard ;  nay,  to  appear  with  it  at  the 
court  of  Louis  XIII.,  when  called  thither  to  give 
his  advice  in  an  afl^nir  of  importance.  The  young 
smooth-shaven  courtiers  laughed  outright  at  the 
grave  look  and  old-fashioned  appearance  of  the 
venerable  minister ;  on  which  the  latter,  probably 
jealous  of  the  honor  of  his  beard,  observed  to  the 
king,  **  Sir,  when  your  father,  of  glorious  memory, 
did  me  the  honor  to  consult  roe  on  his  great  and 
important  affitirs,  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  send 
away  all  the  buSbons  and  stage-dancers  of  his 
court." 

The  Czar  Peter,  who  had  so  many  claims  to  the 
surname  of  Oreali  8eems  to  have  been  but  little 
worthy  of  it  in  the  matter  of  beards.  He  had  the 
boldness  to  impose  a  tax  on  the  produce  of  his 
people's  chins.  He  ordered  that  the  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  tradesmen  and  artisans,  should  pay  a 
hundred  rubles  for  the  privilege  of  retaining  tlieir 
beards,  and  that  the  lower  class  of  people  should 
pay  a  copec  for  the  same  liberty  ;  and  he  estab- 
lished clerks  at  the  gates  of  the  difiTerent  towns  to 
collect  these  duties.  Such  a  new  and  singular 
impost  troubled  the  vast  empire  of  Muscovy.  Both 
religion  and  manners  were  thought  io  imminent 
danger.  Complaints  were  beard  on  all  sides ;  and 
some  ilKnatored  persons  even  went  so  far  as  to 
write  libels  against  the  sovereign.  But  Peter  was 
inflexible,  and  shaving' began  in  good  earnest ;  the 
Russians  very  generally  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  better  to  cut  ofi^  their  beards  than  to 
give  serious  ofi^ence  to  a  man  who  had  the  power 
of  cutting  ofi^  their  heads. 

Example,  more  powerful  than  authority,  pro- 
duced in  Spain  what  the  Czir  Peter  bad  not  ac- 
complished in  Russia  without  great  difficulty. 
Philip  V.  ascended  the  throne  with  a  shaven  chin. 
The  courtiers  imitated  the  prince,  and  the  people 
in  turn  imitated  the  oonrtierB.  However,  although 

as 
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this  revolation  was  broa^ht  about  without  violence 
and  by  decrees,  it  caused  much  lamentation  and 
murmuring;  the  gravity  of  the  Spaniards  lost  by 
the  change,  and  they  said,  Desd%  que  no  hay  barba 
no  hay  mua  alma :  ^  Since  we  have  lost  our  beards 
we  have  lost  our  souls."* 

In  Mr.  Rowland's  comprehensive  and  inte- 
resting work,  the  title  of  which  is  at  the 
head  of  our  article,  we  are  informed  that — 

It  was  not  the  progress  of  civilization,  it  was  a 
servile  imitation  of  the  first  George  that  introduced 
among  Englishmen  the  ridiculous  practice  of  di- 
vesting their  faces  of  every  particle  of  hair.  Prior 
to  the  reign  of  George  I.  such  a  practice  was  un- 
known, and  would  have  been  scoffed  at  as  prepos- 
terous. 

We  set  out  by  saying,  that  we  desire  to  be 
impartial,  and  only  aim  at  attaining  a  little 
more  social  liberty  than  the  iron  frame- work 
of  English  conventionalism  permits  people  to 
enjoy  at  pre^nt.  It  is  undeniable  that  shav- 
ing does  make  its  appearance  as  a  custom  in 
certain  stages  of  society ;  that  for  several  ge- 
nerations the  cultivated  ancients  of  the  clas- 
sic world  shaved  as  closely  as  we  do,  and 
that  the  tonsor  was  an  important  functionary 
in  those  days.  Nay,  from  the  shop  of  the 
tensor,  men  arrived  at  great  heights.  Juve- 
nal's barber — 

Quo  tondente  gravis  juveni  mihi  barba  sonabat : 

(a  line  thus  rendered  in  the  version  of  queer 
old  Holyday — f 

He  whose  officious  scissors  went  snip,  snip. 
As  he  my  troublesome  young  beard  did  clip,) 

ended  by  outvying  nobles  in  possessions. 
Jeremy  Taylor's  father  was  a  barber,  too; 
and  the  barbers  of  Spain  (a  country  which 
has  produced  splendid  beards)  are  immortal- 
ized in  music.  Yet  the  beard  is  essentially 
honorable  in  history ;  it  revived  in  Rome 
again;  and  it  would  scarcely  become  the 
most  intensely  civilized  Englishman  to  sneer 
at  the  Herberts,  the  Raleighs,  and  men  of 
that  stamp. 

Our  utter  want  of  knowledge  as  to  what 
may  be  (using  Ficbte's  phrase)  ''  the  divine 
intention"  of  the  beard,  is  abundantly  shown 
in  the  gi'e^t  variety  of  opinions  which  have 
been  ottered  as  a  substitute.     Some  one  has 


*  En^o.  Brit,  art.  Beard, 

t  In  Holydav's  *'  Juveoal"  is  a  portrait  of  the 
satirist^  in  which  he  if  endowed  with  a  noble  barbck 
But  it  is  plain. from  his  writinst,  as  from  those  of 
others,  that  the  beard  was  not  m  general  use  at  his 
time.    See  partioularly.  Sat  vi  214^  215. 


suggested  that  the  final  cause  of  beards  con- 
sists in  the  necessity  of  supporting  the  Shef- 
field trade  ;  but  we  have  not  yet  been  suffi- 
ciently imbued  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Bridge- 
water  Treatises  to  believe  in  the  providenUa) 
adaptation  here  implied.  Our  locomotive  en- 
gine-drivers have  discovered  in  beards  the 
natural  clothing  of  the  chin — a  discovery,  we 
opine,  not  without  advantages,  when,  in  bleak 
December  mornings,  they  are  rushing  through 
the  air  at  a  rate  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  miles 
an  hour.  In  fact,  ardent  advocates  of  the 
beard  rest  upon  the  argument  that  it  is  a 
natural  respirator,  as  their  strongest  rock  of 
defence.  They  all  eagerly  quote  the  evidence 
of  Dr.  Copland  and  Mr.  Chad  wick  on  thia 
point.  We  will  five  our  readers  the  benefit 
of  Mr.  Chad  wick  s  remarks,  as  transcribed  by 
Mr.  Wilson,  in  his  excellent  work  on  the 
Skin: 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  says'  i\fr.  Chadwick, 
that  the  monotachio  is  a  natural  respirator,  defend- 
ing the  lungs  from  the  inhalation  of  dust  and  cold : 
it  is  a  defence  of  the  throat  and  face  against  the 
cold  ;  and  it  is  equally,  in  warm  climates,  a  pro- 
tection of  those  parts  against  excessive  heaL  Mr. 
Chadwick  was  first  led  to  make  the^te  obitervations 
by  seeing  some  blacksmiths  who  wore  beards, 
whose  moustachios  were  discolored  by  the  quan- 
tity of  iron  dust  which  had  accumulated  amongst 
the  hairs ;  and  he  justly  inferred  that,  had  not  the 
dust  been  so  arrested  by  a  natural  respirator,  it 
mu<«t  have  found  its  way  into  the  lungs,  where  it 
could  not  have  done  otherwise  than  be  productive 
of  evil  consequences.  Mr.  Chadwick  further  re- 
minds me  of  the  necessity  for  the  beard  in  sandy 
countries,  as  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  menrions  the 
well-known  fact,  that  travellers  through  those 
countries  will  find  it  expedient,  and  even  neces- 
sary, to  wait  until  their  moustachios  have  grown 
to  a  sufficient  length  to  defend  their  mouths  against 
the  admission  of  the  burning  sands  of  the  oeserL 
Upon  the  same  principle,  he  conceives  that  the 
monstachio  would  be  of  service  Xo  laborers  in  all 
dusty  trades,  such  as  millers,  bakers,  masons,^.; 
to  workmen  employed  in  grinding  iron  and  steel, 
and  to  travellers  on  dusty  roads. 

In  favor  of  the  moustachioas  a  defence  against 
the  inhalation  of  the  cold  air,  it  has  been  stated 
that  persons  who  wear  moustachios  are  less  sus- 
ceptible of  toothache  than  others  equally  exposed ; 
and  that  the  leeth  are  less  apt  to  decay.  The  use 
of  the  moustachio  and  bearu  as  a  means  of  main- 
taining the  temperature  of  the  parts  which  it 
covers  is  indispensable.  Mr.  Chadwick  remarks 
that  he  has  known  an  instance  of  a  cold  occasioned 
by  shaving  the  moustachio;  and  I  have  myself 
seen  a  severe  attack  of  mumps  result  from  the 
removal  of  the  whiskers.  Mr.  Chadwick  also 
states  that  the  sappers  and  miners  of  the  French 
army,  who  are  remarkable  for  the  size  and  beauty 
of  their  beards,  enjoy  a  special  immunity  against 
bronchial  afiections;  and  in  further  illustration  of 
the  same  principle,  he  has  known  persons  suscept- 
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ibie  of  taking  cold§  and  sore  throats  rescaed  from 
that  inconvenience  by  permitting  the  growth  of 
hair  beneath  their  china.  The  celebrated  Egyp- 
tian traveller,  Mr.  Sl  John,  informed  me,  that 
Walter  Savage  Landor  was  a  great  sufferer 
from  sore  throat  many  years  of  his  life ;  and  that 
be  lo^t  the  morbid  disposition  by  following  the  ad- 
vice of  the  surgeon  of  the  Grand-duke  of  Tus- 
cany to  let  his  beard  grow — a  certain  corrective,  as 
he  was  assured  by  that  nu^dical  authority.  There 
are  strong  reasons  for  the  opinion  advanced  by  Mr. 
ChadwicK,  and  others,  that  the  army  and  navy 
should  wear  moustachios  and  beards.  The  argu- 
ments against  the  moustachio  and  beard,  at  leant 
in  this  country,  are  founded  on  the  possible  neglect 
of  cleanliness.  This  argument  could  not  apply 
to  the  army  and  navy,  where  attention  is  paid  lo 
such  points ;  but  it  might  and  would  among  our 
ill-fed  and  worse-lodged  working  classes.  Jn 
warmer  climates  another  difficulty  ari:»es,  as  hap- 
pened to  a  friend  of  my  own  who  took  pride  in  a 
majestic  beard,  and  almost  wept  over  the  necessity, 
for  its  destruction,  when,  one  morning,  after  en- 
joying the  hospitality  of  an  Arab  tent,  he  beheld 
bis  glorious  beard  teeming  with  animated  forms.* 

We  folly  believe  the  beard  to  be  the  best 
of  respirators  ;  we  know  tl^at  since  English- 
men have  dispensed  with  it,  a  silver  gauze 
substitute  has  been  often  found  necessary, 
even  at  the  cost  of  disfigurement  and  incon- 
venience to  the  wearer.  But  if  the  tender 
lungs  and  sore  throats  of  men  require  the 
beard  and  moustachio  to  warm  and  modify 
the  air  as  it  passes  through  them  before  each 
inhalation,  what  are  we  to  say  of  Nature's 
carelessness  regarding  her  fairer  and  tenderer 
offspring — woman?  Surely  her  respiratory 
organism  needs  even  more  shielding  than 
man's.  It  is  true,  that  women  are  usually 
neither  stone-masons  nor  workers  in  iron  or 
steel,  but  they  are  no  less  wont  *'  to  kick  up 
a  dust."  Do  not  our  housemaids  make  it 
fly  from  the  carpets,  in  clouds,  all  over  the 
rooms,  every  day,  in  every  house  wherein 
they  hold  office  ?  And  do  they  not  inhale  the 
siud  dust  with  business-like  regularity  ?  And 
yet,  unhappily  or  happily,  as  taste  may  affirm, 
woman  id  left  utterly  without  protection  !  It 
is  urged,  in  defence  of  Nature's  arbitrariness, 
that  woman's  life  is  a  domestic  one,  that  her 
duties  are  at  home;  that,  unlike  man,  she  is 
not  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons, 
that  she  is  not  called  upon  to  become  either 
a  stone-mason  or  a  Sheffield  grinder,  and  that 
therefore  she  has  no  need  of  such  protection 
as  the  beard  affords.  We  cannot  admit  this 
defence: — the  dust- argument  we  have  al- 
ready disposed  of,  and  we  may  add,  that  the 

*  *'A  popular  Treatise  on  the  Skin  and  Hair.''  By 
Erasmut  WUbod,  F.R.& 


women  of  uncivilized  races  endure  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  weather  and  seasons  equally 
with  men :  so  that  either  the  theory  of  the 
lung-protective  function  of  the  beard,  as  a 
final  cause  of  its  existence,  must,  we  fear,  be 
given  up,  or  we  must  accuse  Nature  of  ne- 
glectful cruelty  to  the  **  better  half*  of  the 
human  race.  The  latter  alternative  we  are 
not  disposed  to  adopt,  the  more  especially  as 
we  decidedly  prefer  woman's  lip  and  chin  in  ' 
their  naked  beauty  ;  and  as  yet  we  have  met 
with  no  feminine  envy  of  the  masculine  pro^ 
tection. 

In  the  absence  of  any  theory,  in  all  respects 
satisfactory,  we  would  suggest  whether  Na- 
ture's chief  motive  for  investing  man  with  the 
beard  may  not  consist  in  her  love  of  exhaust- 
less  variety.  Who  will  venture  lo  affirm  that 
she  is  animated  only  by  a  utilitarian  spirit  iu 
creating  her  infinite  diversity  of  forms  in  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdom  ?  She  revels 
in  countless  modifications  of  plans  for  the 
achievement  of  similar  ends.  Regarding  only 
the  forms  of  Nature,  boundless  caprice  would 
seem  her  chief  characteristic.  Studied,  how- 
ever, more  intimately,  she  appears  as  an 
almighty  artist,  developing  and  individualiz- 
ing her  vast  resources  into  every  conceivable 
gradation  of  grandeur  and  beauty.  Out  of 
this  spirit  arises,  we  beheve,  the  distinctive 
aspects  of  man  and  woman.  His  poteniial 
beauty  is  not  less  than  hers,  but  of  a  differ- 
ent, more  complex,*  and  severer  order.  When 

*  7?he  opiaioD  that  the  ideal  beauty  of  man  is  of 
the  highest  order,  can  scarcely  be  expressed  without 
calling  forth,  even  from  ourselves^  an  instioctive 
protest,  and  is  infidel  to  the  universal  fiedth  in  the 
supreme  beauty  of  woman ;  neverthelese^  in  here- 
tical contrast  to  the  chivalrous  lines — 

"  Her  'prentice  han'  she  tried  on  man. 
And  tbftD  she  made  the  lasses  0," 

stands  the  grave  authority  of  WinckelmanD,  and 
before  it  that  of  Aristotle  :  '*  lo  regard  to  forms  aud 
development,  there  are  not  so  many  gradations  of 
difference  in  the  figures  of  beautiful  females,  because 
that  development  is  varied  •mly  according  to  their 

age. For  the  same  reason  that  I  find  less 

to  notice  in  the  beauty  of  the  female  sex,  the  study 
of  the  artist  in  this  department  is  much  more  limit- 
ed and  easy;  even  Nature  appears  to  act  with  more 
facility  in  the  formation  of  the  female  than  of  the 
male  sex,  since  there  are  fewer  male  than  female 
children  bom.''  [Was  not  the  ancient  philosopher 
wrong  in  bis  statistics  ?~£d.]  **  Hence  Aristotle 
says,  that  the  operations  of  Nature  tend  to  perfec- 
tion, even  in  the  formation  of  human  beings ;  but 
if  a  male  cannot  be  prodneed,  owing  to  the  resist- 
enee  of  matter,  then  a  female  is  the  result  1'' — Hitt. 
of  Ancient  Art  amongthe  Greeks  Translated  from 
the  German  of  John  Winekelmann,  by  C.  H.  Lodge. 
London :  John  Chapman. 
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man's  physical  system  is  perfectly  developed, 
his  capacious  chest  and  stalwart  frame,  over- 
laid with  muscles  in  high  relief,  seem  to  us 
to  require  the  beard  for  the  completion  of  fea- 
tures fitted  to  harmonize  with  their  vigorous 
outline. 

But  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  very  rea- 
son which  would  induce  us  to  sanction  the 
wearing  of  the  beard  would  also,  in  a  vast 
number  of  cases,  forbid  its  assumption.  As 
certain  dresses  do  not  become  diminutive 
women,  and  must,  in  order  to  display  their 
wonted  efifect,  be  worn  by  those  of  noble  sta- 
ture, so  the  beard — identified  as  it  is  with 
sternness,  dignity,  and  strength — ^is  only  the 
becoming  complement  of  true  manliness.  If 
we  are  not  mistaken,  therefore,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  beard  is  a  perilous  experiment  for 
all  degenerate  sons  of  Adam,  and  may  pro- 
duce in  the  wearers  the  most  ludicrous  incon- 
gruity.    We  trust  that  the  noble  associations 


with  the  beard  will  never  be  degraded ;  and 
we  would  advise  all  beard-loving  aspirants  to 
be  well  assured  of  their  worthiness — physi- 
cally and  mental ly-*-to  wear  it,  before  they 
venture  to  show  themselves  in  a  decoratioa 
80  significant  of  honor.  He  who  adopts  it  is 
bound  to  respect  its  venerable  traditions,  and 
to  conduct  himself  with  an  extra  degree  of 
carefulness  and  propriety.  For  with  beards 
as  with  other  institutions — at  bottom — it  ia 
the  man  that  makes  them  respectable.  To 
those  who  do  venture  to  wear  it,  we  would 
add  :  Let  us  have  less  hypocrisy  1  Let  ua 
not  hear  that  the  healthy  Jones  wears  a  beard 
"  because  he  suffers  so  from  tic,"  he.  But 
let  him  who  assumes  it  plant  himself  on  what 
he  conceives  the  sense  and  right  of  the  mat- 
ter ;  his  moral  courage  will  then  sustain  hina 
until  his  friends,  who  may  now  amuse  them- 
aelves  at  his  expense,  shall  esteem  him  for 
his  brave  fidelity  to  his  convictions. 


From    Chambers'    Journal. 


A  DAY'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  LONDON  TIMES. 


The  mechanical  wonders  of  the  daily 
newspaper  have  been  described  a  hundred 
times.  We  have  been  made  familiar  with 
the  great  inventions  whereby  so  many  thou- 
sand lines  are  put  into  type,  and  so  many 
thousand  copies  laid  on  the  breakfast-tables 
of  the  country  ;  the  lines  having  been  only 
a  dozen  hours  before  in  manuscript,  and  the 
copies  blank  paper.  In  truth,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  point  out  any  fact  which  combines 
in  itself  so  many  of  the  prodigious  successes 
of  modern  science,  as  the  great  fact  of  a 
London  morning  paper  lying  upon  an  Edin- 
burgh counter  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
Twenty-four  hours  before,  the  matter  of  two 
octavo  volumes  existed  only  in  manuscript — 
part  of  it,  indeed,  in  the  brain  of  certain 
persons,  at  a  distance  of  four  hundred  miles. 

The  mechanical  arrangements  by  which 
this  feat  is  effected  are.  as  has  been  said, 
sufficiently  familiar  to  most  people :  of  the 
intellectual  arrangements,  much  less  is  known. 
Few  ever  think  of  the  direct  process  whereby 
such  a  heterogeneous  mass  as  the  columns 
of  daily  papers  present,  is  collected,  digested. 


and  put  into  forms  so  clear,  regular,  and 
connected,  during  the  course  of  one  half  of 
a  single  night ;  or  how  half  a  dozen  articles 
— which  would  be  among  the  brightest  in  a 
collection  of  essays — are  thrown  off  at  an 
hour's  notice,  with  small  preparation,  amid 
the  confusion  of  facts  yet  uncertain,  and 
after  the  toil  and  pressure  of  the  labor  of  the 
day.  It  may  be  interesting  to  watch,  during 
its  progress,  the  development  of  a  daily 
newspaper.** 

Enter  the  working-office  of  the  paper  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  :  it  is  like  a  geologi- 
cal interval  between  the  extinction  of  one 
creation  and  the  formation  of  another.  You 
go  up  a  narrow,  creaking  .staircase— dirty 
and  inky — such  as  would  disgrace  a  collier. 
Every  thing  is  still.  Half-way  up,  in  a  little 
dusty  room,  sits  a  man  with  a  pot  of  porter 
before  him ;  he  wonders  what  on  earth  you 
caa  want  at  that  time  of  day.  If  you  succeed 
in  penetrating  to  the  working-room — not  yet 
put  in  order — ^your  impressions  will  be  cu- 
rious. On  one  side  lie  the  slips  of  an  article 
which  cost  the  writer  infinite  painS  and  satis- 
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faction— 7011  another,  the  fragment  of  a  de- 
spatch, containing  news  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, which  excited  the  whole  office  at  its 
arrival.  Both  are  now  interesting  myriads 
of  people  at  a  distance  of  many  miles. 
Here  they  are  cramnaed  into  a  comer,  co- 
vered with  dirt,  and  forgotten  by  the  per- 
sons who,  a  few  hours  before,  were  so 
much  interested  and  excited  about  them. 
A  new  world  is  about  to  dawn  upon  the 
newspaper,  and  the  past  is  already  sunk  and 
forgotten.  The  newspaper  world  never  think^ 
again  of  a  thing  when  it  has  once  done  with 
it :  with  that  world,  each  day's  work  is  like 
the  May-fly — ^brilliant  and  rapid  for  its  hour, 
then  lost  upon  the  winds. 

At  tbe  same  time  the  editor,  four  miles  out 
of  town,  is  taking  his  breakfast.  He  glances 
listlessly  over  bia  paper,  just  to  see  how  it 
looks;  but  it  is  a  thing  gone  by  with  him  as 
with  the  rest  of  his  world:  he  would  be 
lucky  if,  till  his  hour  of  duty,  he  could  for- 
get altogether  that  such  a  thing  as  a  newspa- 
per existed ;  but  this  is  a  happ'mcss  not  allow- 
ed to  editors  of  daily  papers.  At  every  sip  of 
his  tea — amidst  the  prattle  of  his  family — 
amidst  the  chat  of  his  friends — the  inquiries  of 
his  wife — rises  in  dread  solemnity  the  image  of 
the  next  morning's  paper.  Never  did  coming 
event  cast  its  shadow  before  more  e£fectually 
than  the  coming  newspaper  thiows  its  sha- 
dow over  the  mind  of  its  ill-fated  editor. 
What  are  to  be  the  general  subjects  for  the 
day — the  particular  subjects,  of  course,  de- 
pend upon  what  may  turn  up — whether  ho 
shall  be  indignant  on  judicial  abuses — proud 
of  commercial  prosperity — virtuous  on  the 
rich — sentimental  on  the  poor — indulgent 
towards  the  Lords — piquant  towards  the 
Commons — all  this — how  it  is  to  be  done, 
and  who  is  to  do  it,  will  intrude  upon  his 
thoughts,  however  closely  he  may  fix  bis  eyes 
on  the  flaxen  hair  of  his  pet  daughter,  or  the 
bright  illustrations  of  the  last  new  publica- 
tion. 

But  between  him  and  his  next  paper  there 
vet  intervenes  an  importanC  ceremony:  he 
has  to  meet  the  proprietors  at  four  0  clock. 
In  the  old  times,  those  of  which  our  fathers 
have  told  us,  these  meetings  were  very  plea- 
sant.  When  there  was  yet  a  race  amongst 
the  newspapers  for  the  first  place  in  influence 
and  profit— ere  a  single  publication  had  over- 
shadowed  all  the  rest — when  personal  com- 
munications from  men  of  official  rank  were 
matters  of  course — when  the  destinies  of  the 
country  seemed  to  hang  upon  the  press — 
when  the  great  public  pressed  less,  and  great 
people  pf)S»ed  more  upon  the  newspapers — 


Vhen  the  race  for  earliest  intelligence  was 
eager  and  fiery,  and  £200,  and  occasionally 
very  much  more,  would  be  spent  on  a  single 
despatch — in  those  days,  the  four  o'clock 
meetings  embraced  matters  of  extraordinary 
interest  and  excitement.  It  is  much  duller 
work  now.  If  the  paper  succeeds  so  far  as 
to  pay  a  dividend,  the  eagerness  of  gain 
sends  the  proprietors — starched,  white- cra- 
vatted  men— closely  into  the  accounts ;  the 
penny-a-line  book  is  too  large;  a  reporter 
may  be  dispensed  with  at  such  a  court ;  a 
correspondent  at  such  a  station.  If  the 
great  topics  of  the  dav  are  touched  upon,  it 
is  in  the  mercantile  view  of  circulation.  If 
a  great  name  is  to  be  connected  with  the 
esublishment,  it  is  asked  if  it  will  increase 
the  sale.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  afipair 
does  not  pay,  the  poor  editor  has  a  sad  game 
to  play ;  his  mode  of  handling  general  topics, 
the  style  of  his  articles,  his  choice  of  features, 
his  management  of  contributors,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  matters,  are  liable  to  be  discussed 
in  an  impatient  and  cross-grained  humor, 
which  is  not  likely  to  lighten  the  mind  of  a 
man  who  has  a  mental  burden  of  such  weight 
to  lift  and  carry  every  day  of  his  life.  It  is 
true,  there  is  commonly  a  business -manager 
attached  to  the  paper,  who  ought  to  take 
much  of  this  off  the  editor's  hands  ;  and  so 
he  generally  does,  under  new  arrangements 
and  new  proprietors.  But  the  editorial  duties 
are  so  intimately  connected  with  the  business, 
under  all  its  forms,  that  the  load  gradually 
and  naturally  slides  from  the  manager  to  the 
editor,  who  ends  by  having  all  the  plague, 
whether  he  has  ostensibly  tbe  business  or 
not. 

It  is  seldom  the  fortune  of  the  editor  to 
fall  upon  the  golden  days  of  a  large  profit ; 
then,  indeed,  these  annoyances  are  spared 
him,  and  his  position  is  in  many  respects 
enviable.  The  next  best  position  to  this  is 
to  have  rich  proprietors,  who  have  taken  the 
paper  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a  crotchet 
or  a  principle,  and  are  comparatively  indiffer- 
ent as  to  the  expenses.  A  few  strong 
articles,  good  personal  praise,  and  a  special 
tone,  suffice  to  keep  these  men  in  good 
humor ;  and  their  eaitor  has  an  easy  time. 
But  this  seldom  lasts.  Such  a  hobby  is  ter- 
ribly expensive,  and  wearies  out  most  people 
after  a  tew  months. 

Our  editor  has  got  rid  of  his  proprietors ; 
he  has  now  his  contributors  to  attend  to; 
Persons  from  influential  quarters,  with  mes- 
sages or  articles,  are  to  be  seen  and  satisfied  ; 
new  hands  are  to  be  engaged  for  the  Gallery, 
or  elsewhere.    No  wonder  the  candidate  b 
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Bomewhat  fidgety  at  the  approach  of  the 
great  chef^  for  it  is  a  question  with  him 
between  starvation  and  £300  a  year.  It  is 
one  of  the  misfortunes  of  metropolitan  jour- 
nalism, that  its  members,  instead  of  beginning 
with  small  salaries,  and  rising  gradually  and 
certainly,  begin  at  once  witu  five  guineas  a 
week.  With  this  they  live  famously  for  a 
time ;  but  a  change  intervenes ;  they  are 
thrown  out,  and  left  with  nothing.  But  we 
cannot  stop  now  to  dilate  on  a  subject  on 
which  so  much  might  be  said,  and  on  which 
so  much  depends  in  the  state  of  modern 
literature.  The  editor  has  fulfilled  his  en- 
gagements ;  let  him  go  home  to  his  dinner ; 
we  shall  not  want  him  again  till  nine. 

Meanwhile,  the  editorial  apartments  begin 
to  exhibit  some  slight  signs  of  life.  A  few 
packets  have  found  their  way  to  the  tables — 
some  of  the  reports  of  the  day,  parcels  from 
penny-a-liners,  and  letters  of  correspondents. 
One  or  two  of  the  parliamentary  sta£f  drop 
in,  to  make  inquiries  about  the  arrangements 
of  the  evening.  It  is  a  slight  gust  before 
the  eyeninnr's  storm,  and  drops  into  silence 
soon  after  fiye. 

Between  seyen  and  eight,  in  walks  the 
sub-edito>',  and  with  him  begins  the  regular 
business  of  the  evening.  He  is  a  pale, 
worn- looking  man,  the  sub-editor.  Hard 
and  drudging  work  all  through  the  dark 
hours,  from  seyen  till  four,  six  days  out  of 
the  seven,  and  with  only  a  fortnight's  holiday 
in  the  year,  tell  grievously  on  a  man's  consti- 
tution. He  is  well  paid ;  but  where  is  the 
enjoyment  of  money  to  one  whose  day  is 
spent  in  providing  rest  against  the  exigences 
of  the  night  ?  However,  rested  or  not,  there 
he  is,  looking  on  the  accustomed  packets  upon 
his  table.  Half  of  these — reports  of  the 
law-courts,  or  communications  from  known 
and  ancrAdired  persons — he  hands  at  once  to 
the  printer  without  further  examination.  He 
then  sits  down  to  the  "  flimsy,**  as  the  com 
munications  are  called  of  the  penny-a-liners 
— who,  by  the  way,  should  be  **  three-half- 
pence-a-liners,**  three- halfpence  a  lin^j  being 
their  usual  honorarium.  With  these  gentle- 
men he  has  a  world  of  trouble.  Being  paid 
by  the  yHrd,  they  have  of  course  a  direct 
interest  in  lengthening  their  measure.  This 
they  might  do  by  amplifying  incidents,  or 
inventing  a  few  supplementary  particulars ; 
but  this  the  penny-a  liner  never  does;  al- 
though, for  the  most  part,  the  poorest  of 
poor  fellows,  he  is  thoroughly  conscientious 
as  to  matter  of  fact.  Hii  amplifications  are 
sentences  of  pathos,  compound  epithets,  and 
little  pieces  of  humor.     He  has,  perhaps. 


sent  in'some  penny-alining  matter  every  daj 
of  his  life  for  ten  years.  During  that  time 
he  has  certainly  never  known  a  single  instance 
in  which  his  pathos,  his  humor  or  his  epithets, 
have  actually  found  their  way  into  print. 
The  sub  editorial  pen  is  most  ruthless  m  its 
erasures.  The  sub-editor,  too,  having  often 
the  choice  of  several  accounts  of  the  same  oc- 
currence, naturally  chooses  that  with  the  least 
ornamental  superfluity,  as  giving  the  least 
trouble.  Yet,  nothing  can  cure  these  gentle- 
men of  their  passion  for  eloquence.  The 
SUme  heroic  flourish  in  a  shipwreck,  the  same 
mao^nificent  indignation  in  a  murder,  express- 
ed m  terms  of  sublimity  which  Milton  never 
thought  of,  still,  night  after  ni^ht,  solicit 
publication,  only  to  have  it  refused.  The 
heroism  of  genius  roust  be  truly  great  to 
resist  such  eternal  rebuffs  !  If  authors  lose 
half  their  praise,  because  it  never  can  be 
known  what  they  blot,  what  is  to  be  said  of 
penny-a-liners  ? 

The  foreign  editor,  or  rather  sub- editor, 
makes  his  appearance  about  half- past  eight. 
This  functionary,  like  others,  has  of  late  years 
had  his  glories  dimmed.  The  incessant  ac- 
tivity of  '*  our  own  correspondent"  leaves  him 
little  to  do.  His  work,  in  former  times,  used 
to  include  the  memorabilia  of  all  Europe :  at 
present,  it  is  mainly  confined  to  what  is 
found  in  the  German  papers.  These  multi- 
farious productions,  from  holes  and  corners 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  corresponding  sys- 
tem, often  contain  facts  of  interest  when  least 
expected.  These,  and  a  few  gleanings  from 
the  Italian  papers,  form  the  substance  of  the 
foreign  work  now  done  at  home;  and  this 
last  source  produces  so  little  as  to  be  scarcely 
worth  notice.  In  these  days,  when  periodical- 
writing  reaches  every  extreme,  from  the 
highest  point  to  the  lowest,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  any  publication  more  utterly 
lifeless,  pointless,  and  uninteresting,  than  ao 
Italian  newspaper. 

A  heap  of  country  newspapers  is  lying  on 
the  table.  If  these  papers  were  what  they 
ought  to  be,  they  might  furnish  our  sub- 
editor with  the  means  of  placing  the  state 
of  the  nation  before  the  public  with  unrival- 
led certainty  and  completeness.  In  the 
country  districts,  the  workings  of  the  law, 
the  state  of  prisons,  of  workhouses,  of  agri- 
culture, of  religious  opinion,  are  known  to 
eyery  diligent  inquirer ;  and  if  these  things 
were  properly  gathered  by  the  local  editors, 
the  daily  papers  in  tne  metropolis  could  form 
a  summary  of  the  ffreat  facts  of  the  nation, 
which  would  utterly  throw  into  the  shade 
the  reports  of  parliamentary  commissions. 
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England  mighi  know  itself  every  week,  in- 
stead of  waiting  for  enlightenment  every  two 
or  three  years  at  the  hands  of  peripatetic 
philosophers,  who  have  just  begun  to  com- 
prehend the  district,  when  they  are  called 
somewhere  else.  Unfortunately,  the  local 
newspaper,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  tells 
notbbg  of  all  this.  Observe  how  languidly 
our  sub-editor  glances  over  its  columns,  as  if 
fulfilling  a  duty  he  cared  little  about,  and 
from  which  he  expected  small  fruits.  His 
scissors  are  inserted  at  last,  only  to  cut  out 
the  notice  of  the  consecration  of  a  church,  a 
ooUiery  accident,  or  a  cabbage  of  preternatu- 
ral growth.  Let  such  country  papers  as  aim 
at  higher  things,  pardon  us  if  we  lament  that 
so  few  of  their  brethren  resemble  them : 
great  are  the  opportunities  of  ail,  since  the 
country  knows  or  can  know  the  country, 
while  London  is  far  from  having  the  power 
of  knowing  London.  Hitherto,  there  has 
been  little  either  of  excitement  or  amusement 
in  the  office ;  the  first  sounds  of  either  come 
firom  the  Reporter's  Room.  By  this  lime 
the  debates  have  become  heavy,  and  have 
brought  with  them  a  host  of  anecdote — the 
snubbing  given  by  the  minister  to  a  trouble- 
some querist,  the  absurd  look  of  such  a 
member  when  he  was  called  to  order,  the 
buU  of  one  man,  the  fantastical  argument  of 
another,  are — or  rather  were,  for  we  must 
again  speak  in  the  past  tense — an  unfailing 
source  of  jest  and  merriment — often  just, 
piquant,  and  well  aimed.  They  were  a  gay, 
rattling  set,  too,  the  reporters,  with  their 
working-coats,  which  might  have  come  fresh 
from  Houndsditch,  capering  and  playing 
pranks  in  a  close,  mouldy  room,  black  with 
the  ink  of  ages.  Now,  the  liberality  and 
sense  of  convenience  of  the  parliament  and 
its  architect  have  spoiled  all  the  fun.  In  the 
gentlemanly,  well- contrived  lobbies  of  the 
Reporters'  Gallery  is  to  be  found  all  the 
accommodation  requisite  for  giving  the  sena- 
torial eloquence  in  its  full  detail.  The  re- 
porters work  silently,  under  the  eye  of 
authority,  with  the  leaden  atmosphere  of 
l^islation  pressing  heavily  upon  them.  They 
make  but  little  use  of  the  jolly  old  room  at 
the  office.  They  have  become,  in  conse- 
quence, staid  and  gentlemanly  themselves, 
as  befits  official  functionaries,  many  of  them 
appearing  in  the  gallery  in  dress  fit  for  a 
dmner- party,  and  which  would  have  strook 
their  predecessors  with  astonishment.  The 
tact  necessary  for  a  reporter  is  graitly  dimi- 
nished. Of  old,  it  was  a  great  point  when 
an  eminent  speaker  fell  to  the  turn  of  the 
reporter  best  qualified  to  manage  him.    One 


was  good  for  an  argumentative,  another  for 
a  humorous  debater.  At  present,  the  ^eat 
speeches  are  written  out  at  full  length,  or, 
if  shortened,  it  is  by  omission  rather  than 
abridgment.  A  simple  readmess  in  short- 
hand serves  instead  of  the  able  and  often 
singular  dexterity  with  which  the  reporters 
in  past  days  were  wont  to  condense  without 
injuring  the  wit,  wisdom,  and  follies  of  par- 
liamentary effusions.  Condensation  is  now 
chiefly  applied  to  unimportant  speeches, 
where  the  style  matters  but  little. 

At  about  half- past  nine,  the  editor  himself 
makes  his  appearance.  By  this  time  it  has 
become  tolerably  clear,  as  a  general  rule, 
what  will  be  the  special  demands  on  his 
attention:  it  is  but  seldom  that,  after  this 
hour,  either  news  arrives  or  any  thing  turns 
up  in  the  debates  requiring  a  special  article. 
He  is,  therefore,  able  at  once  to  arrange  the 
subject  of  the  one  or  perhaps  two  leading  arti- 
cles not  already  provided.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, it  is  necessary,  from  some  unforeseen 
occurrence,  to  get  up  a  leader  at  a  later  hour ; 
and  the  commotion  to  obtain  at  a  moment's 
notice  the  right  thing  from  the  right  person, 
is  quite  wonderful.  This  is  what  the  conti- 
nental papers  find  most  to  admire  in  the 
English.  Their  articles  are  uniformly  got  up 
the  day  before  ;  their  writers  have  no  notion 
whatever  of  working  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment.  The  Paris  paper  of  Tuesday  is 
settled,  written,  and  half  printed  by  noon  on 
Monday— at  a  time  when  an  English  news- 
paper would  scarcely  have  its  doors  open, 
and  more  than  half  its  staff  would  be  fast 
asleep.  Some  of  the  very  best  articles  in 
our  papers  have  been  written  in  this  hasty 
way :  the  hurry  of  the  moment  produces  a 
vigor  and  excitement  9ui  generis  ;  but  it  is 
not  everybody  who  is  to  be  trusted,  for  as 
there  is  no  time  to  look  up  facts,  a  man  not 
peifectly  careful,  or  not  perfectly  well-in-" 
formed,  may  be  betrayed  into  awful  blunders. 

The  editor  then  lounges  probably  into  the 
sub-editor's  room,  to  hear  the  day's  scandal, 
and  form  some  estimate  of  the  space  and 
importance  of  general  topics.  This  is  by 
far  the  most  lively  time  of  newspaper  work. 
You  have  the  consciousness  of  living  a  day 
earlier  than  the  rest  of  the  world;  occur- 
rences are  fresh,  and  have  not  been  sp(»led 
by  the  jokes  and  commentaries  of  the  nerd ; 
the  masquerade  dresses  of  the  world  are 
new  again,  and  you  have  the  first  look  st 
them.  Editorial  feelings  require  some  such 
stimulus  to  brace  and  nerve  them  to  the 
proper  point. 

With  a  tolerably  clear  idea  of  his  paper 
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now  before  him,  the  editor  re-descends  to 
his  room.  His  next  task  will  be  one  of  much 
more  importance  than  is  generally  suspected. 
He  opens  the  mass  of  correspondence  which 
has  accumuUted  daring  the  day.  In  the  mul- 
titude of  facts,  incidents,  grievances,  sugg^es- 
tions,  offered  by  this  oorrespondeuoe,  lies  an 
immensity  of  the  special  interest  attaching  to 
the  chief  morning  paper.  The  other  news- 
papers get  the  individual  poHiical  opinions 
of  their  own  set,  but  very  little  beyond. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  mass  of  fact  alone  in 
the  occasional  correspondence  of  tiie  Times, 
is  sufficient  to  set  up  an  ordinary  paper. 
Besides  these,  there  are  the  whims  and 
caprices  of  all  the  world ;  the  thousand  little 
adventures,  fancies,  and  whimsies,  which 
bubble  up  in  the  every-day  life  of  ten  mil- 
lions of  people ;  all  the  multifarious  mishaps, 
hopes,  fears,  and  ideas  of  twenty -four  hours 
of  society — matter  much  more  amusing  than 
private  strictures  on  this  or  that  debate  ;  or 
the  solemn  assurance  of  A.  6.,  that  Lord  C. 
is  the  worst  man  possible  for  the  duties  of 
his  office.  The  variety  of  topic,  style,  and 
feeling,  m  the  "letters  to  the  editor,"  is 
worth  any  thinff  to  the  said  editor ;  it  saves 
him  a  world  of  thought  and  trouble  in  his 
efforts  to  vary  and  enliven  his  paper.  The 
choice  given  to  the  editor  of  the  Times  in 
the  myriads  of  the  letters  he  receives,  is  no 
small  element  in  the  success  and  superiority 
of  the  journal.  Another  point  to  be  observed 
is,  that  a  man,  writing  under  the  smart  of 
provocation  or  injury,  usually  writes  forcibly  ; 
and  many  of  these  letters — the  majority  of 
them,  indeed — are  singularly  well  written. 
I  Their  business,  matter-of-fact,  and  often  home- 
ly style,  serve  admirably  to  set  off  the  studied 
tones  of  communications  purely  literary. 
The  letters  to  the  other  papers  are  not  from 
the  same  class  of  persons :  they  come  from 
talkers  at  the  cluos,  oracles  of  a  set,  who 
have  picked  up  one  of  the  threadbare  c6at8 
of  a  great  question,  and  send  it,  with  their 
compliments,  to  the  editor.  This  matter^ 
settled,  our  editor,  if  the  news  and  topics  of 
the  day  are  not  particularly  heavy,  unlocks 
his  desk,  and  extracts  therefrom  sundry  arti- 
cles of  literature  on  general  topics,  selecting, 
for  variety's  sake,  that  which  contrasts  most 
with  the  rest  of  his  night's  matter.  In  its 
reviews,  the  Times,  again,  occupies  a  peculiar 
position.  The  other  papers  usually  intrust 
the  reviewing  duty  to  some  of  the  staff  of 
reporters.  These  men  are  clever  and  trust- 
worthy, and  a  partial  notice  is  a  great  rarity ; 
but  they  are  wont  to  look  upon  their  task  as 
a  work  of  supererogation,  of  which  it  is  their 


principal  business  to  get  rid  as  soon  as  possU 
ble.  The  Times,  on  the  contrary,  seldon 
reviews,  except  when  it  intrads  to  prodnoe 
an  effect ;  intnists  the  work  to  a  specialist ; 
and  has  frequently  published  some  of  tke 
most  striking  pieces  of  criticism  in  our  litera- 
ture. To  create  an  effsot,  wherever  an  effsoi 
is  possible,  has  been  uniformly  the  tactics  of 
that  paper,  and  we  all  see  their  success. 

In  other  respects,  the  daily  papers  present 
but  little  differences  in  their  critical  character. 
None  is  very  ambitious  of  literair  distinct- 
iveness. The  case  is  different  with  another 
class  of  articles,  some  of  which  are  probacy 
before  our  editor  amongst  the  treasures  cxf 
his  drawer.  These  are  the  occasional — or, 
as  they  are  called,  somewhat  technically, 
'^  headed  articles" — essays  on  ev^y  kind  of 
topic,  from  an  emperor  to  a  potato.  The 
Timss  is  not  very  partial  to  these  things, 
though  tbey  owe  their  importance  m  some 
respects  to  that  paper.  Its  famous  "Irish 
CoBMuissionei^'  was  an  experiment  which 
succeeded  beyond  expectation^  It  was  the 
first  great  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  newspaper 
to  gather  general  information  as  distinct  from 
news.  Its  success  induced  other  attempts — 
there  were  commissioners  on  English  agri«- 
culture,  on  the  laboring  classes,  both  here 
and  in  other  eoun tries,  which  produced  a  few 
good  articles,  but  failed  to  compensate  the 
newspapers  for  their  expenses — necessarify 
great  The  occasional  papers  are,  therefore, 
left  to  chance  contributors.  The  Mcmmff 
Past  is  gay,  graphic,  and  descriptive ;  the 
Daily  Ihws^  statistical  and  polilico-ecooomi- 
cal ;  the  Marning  Advertiser  ferrets  out  jobs 
and  abuses.  These  are  the  three  papers 
most  addicted  to  headed  articles.  Tbey  ara 
amongst  the  most  convenient  resources  to  aa 
editor — out  of  the  session — in  making  up  has 
^paper. 

About  this  time  drop  in  the  musical  and 
dramatic  criticisms,  if  the  rapidity  of  our 
political  writing  startles  occasionally  the  coo- 
tioental  journalist,  the  rapidity  of  our  critioal 
writing  ought  to  startle  him  still  more.  Po- 
litical writers  can  sometimes  take  their  time 
—  the  newspaper  critic  never.  A  notice — 
two  newspaper  colunms  in  length — is  hand- 
ed in  at  half-past  one,  of  an  entertainment 
scarcely  over  at  twelve.  Janin  or  Berlioi 
vTould  shudder  if  the  editor  of  the  Bebats 
were  but  to  hint  at  the  possibility  of  their 
undertaking  such  a  task  even  on  aaiogle  oc* 
casbn.  It  is  true,  the  work  looks  more  than 
it  is,  for  all  the  historical  part  of  the  notice— 
whether  of  an  opera  or  a  singer^s  written 
beforehand.     Still,  all  the  critiobm  on  the 
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performance  roust  be  wntten  on  the  spot ;  and 
Ur  is  reallf  eurions  to  see  the  critic,  in  a  tavenk 
eloee  by  the  theatre*  with  his  branij-and- 
water,  or  yet  more  vulgar  porter,  before  him, 
writing  at  finious  speed,  and  stopping  to  sip 
or  joke  with  a  companion ;  for  your  dramatic 
critic  never  writes  alone,  if  he  can  help  it. 
Companionship  stirs  up  bis  imagination,  be- 
sides being  otherwise  nsefnl.    The  feat  is— - 
aE  things  considered-^a  great  one,  but  we 
fear  we  mast  add,  that  criticism  sufiers  in 
consequence.    Undoubtedly,  the  worst  part 
of  a  daily  paper  is  its  dramatic  criticism  ;  the 
hurry  to  which  we  have  alluded  is  in  part  the 
reason;   but  there  are  other  reasons  too. 
Obliged,  by  the  system^  to  make  something 
<rf  every  occasion,  when  there  is,  in  realitv, 
nothing  to  be  said,  the  writer  takes  refoge  in 
pedantic  terms,  or  extravagant  praises,  to 
coBoeal  the  poverty  of  his  matter.   The  praise 
is  sometimes  carried  to  an  extent  nothing  less 
than  ludicrous.    A  common  performance  on 
the  bass  fiddle  will  be  characterized  as  ^*  mar- 
vellous," «* perfect,"  "thrilling  the  audience," 
and  so  forth,  by  an  able  writer,  who,  when 
he  comes  to  the  real  triumphs  of  genius,  has 
nothing  higher  to  say,  having  already  ex- 
hausted the  language.    On  the  other  hand, 
if  he  had  simply  said,  that  the  performance 
of  A  on  the  fiddle  was  good ;  of  B  on  the  flute 
was  good ;  of  C  on  the  harp  wa»  good,  his 
criticism  would  be  laughed  at  for  iu  tameness, 
and  with  reason.  The  fault  is  with  those  who 
compel  him  to  say  something- when  there  is 
nothing  to  be  sud.     The  FreJnch  plan  of 
working  up  all  the  dramatic  and  musical  eri- 
tieism  of  the  week  into  a  single  article,  has 
many  advantages :  it  avoids  hurry,  and,  giving 
a  sufficiency  of  choice  to  the  writer,  prevents 
hini  from  forcing  barren  subjects.    There  is, 
bcMdes,  another  drawback  on  the  English 
critical  writing,  arising  from  the  simple  cause, 
that  the  writers  do  not  understand  their  sub- 
ject.    Men  of  general  information,  practised 
m  the  art  of  making  dull  topics  lively,  they 
are  sent  into  the  theatre  or  the  concert-room, 
to  make  a  spirited  article,  but  a  most  pre- 
posterous criticism.    The  display  of  learning 
used  on  these  occasions  is,  to  the  initiated,  a 
source  of  abundant  merriment.     Professional 
men  are  very  seldom  able  to  write,  and  when 
they  are,  their  strictures  often  savor  so  much 
of  their  own  peculiar  clique,  that  they  are  not 
to  be  trusted. 

It  is  one  o'clock,  and  the  paper  begins  to 
assume  a  definite  shape.  As  usual,  there  is 
too  much  matter  in  haad ;  the  printer  fidgets 
about  the  sub-editor's  room,  and  looks  ner- 


vously at  new  "copy.** *  He  is  quite  a  pecu- 
liarity in  his  way — the  London  master-printer 
in  the  newspaper  office.     A  square,  rotund 
man,  with  a  high  forehead,  an  intelligent  eye, 
and  a  manner  naif-deferential,  half-conscious 
of  his  own  importance;  giving  serious  and 
useful  advice  in  the  quietest  possible  form  of 
good-natured  complaint — he  is  never  put  out 
of  his  way,  and  never  at  a  loss  in  cases  of 
absolute  necessity.     **This  can*t  go  in,  Sir." 
"It  must  go  inr    ^*Yerj  well,  Sir," is  the 
regular  colloquy,  about  this  time  of  the  night, 
between  the  printer  and  the  sub-editor.   The 
printer's  ingenuity  ha  finding   space  is  cer- 
tainly Wonderful,  and  his  tact  in  suggesting 
what  should  be  preferred  for  insertion,  is  of 
more  value  than  editors  choose  to  acknow- 
ledge.  Much  lies  in  the  appearance  and  first 
aspect  of  the  paper,  and  this  the  printer  has 
fully  before  him ;  and  even  in  the  discernment 
of  mere  literary  reasons,  long  experience  and 
natural  shrewdness  make  him  a  safe  adviser. 
He  never  gives  advice  unless  asked ;  but  when 
it  does  come,  it  is  almost  always  worth  having. 
The  reader  does  not  know  half  his  obligations 
to  this  functionary.     The  way  in  which  arti- 
cles are  set  up,  made  good-looking  by  a  ju- 
dicious arrangement  of  the  paragraphs,  and 
intelligible  by  a  judicious  arrangement  of  the 
types,  does  as  much  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
said  reader,  as  the  efforts  of  much  more  pre- 
tentious personages.     Many  a  young  hand, 
who  goes  away  with  a  dim  idea  that  the 
worthy  public  next  morning  will  not  under- 
stand his  lucubrations,  is  astonished  to  find 
how  intelligible  they  have  become,  when  he 
nervously  glances  over  his  paragraphs,  and 
wonders  at  the  effect  which  capitals,  rules, 
and  italics,  have  had  in  reconciling  the  differ- 
ent fragments  of  his  text,  and  introducing  a 
friendly  light  where  he,  in  his  inexperience, 
found  a  most  uncomfortable  mist. 

By  this  time  the  office  assumes  a  sad  and 
tired  appearance.  The  excitement  of  fresh 
news,  the  lively  hurry  of  critics  and  reporters, 
the  warm  sensations  of  progressive  toil,  have 
all  died  away,  and  six  hours'  hard  work  is 
producing  its  effect.  The  editor  is  perhaps 
in  the  sub- editor's  room,  talking  lazily  over 
matters  general  and  journalistic.  The  sub- 
e<^itor,  thoroughly  worn  out,  is  looking  over 
proofs ;  a  few  empty  bottles,  blotted  manu- 
script, cut  newspapers,  complete  the  dreari- 
ness of  the  scene.  The  printer  alone  moves 
alert  and  briskly — his  excitement  is  only  half 
over ;  besides,  no  one  yet  ever  saw  a  printer 
tired.     Five  hours  hence,  he  will  be  putting 
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on  his  best  coat,  without  ezciting  a  Ruspicion 
that  he  had  been  working  all  night.  For  the 
rest,  they  are  at  no  pains  to  conceal  their 
weariness.  If  there  nas  been  a  late  debate, 
a  reporter  or  two  naaj  yet  be  heard  upon  the 
stairs,  with  dull,  heavy  tread,  as  forlorn  and 
dreary  as  the  rest. 

It  was  not  always  thus.     Before  railways 
and  electric  telegraphs,  the  foreign  expresses 
would  come  in  at  this  time — twenty  lines, 
paid  for  at  the  cost  of  hundreds — ^information 
wonderful  and  exclusive,  which  is  to  make 
the  fortune  of  the  paper  for  the  next  half-year 
— meetings  in  the  far  North,  reported  and 
carried  two  hundred  miles  in  eight  hours,  at 
the  cost  of  the  death  of  a  dozen  horses.   Then 
there  was  the  wonder  whether  the  same  in- 
telligence had  reached  their  rivals — what  was 
its  real  importance — how  far  it  was  true. '  In 
election-days,  these  expresses  were  wonder- 
fully stirring :  during  an  Irish  turmoil,  a  re- 
porter would  be  following  the  testy  heels  of 
an  agitator  for  days,  and  sending  his  notes  by 
a  man  who  would  write  them  out,  ready  for 
immediate  printing,  in  a  carriage  dashing  at 
the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour.     Alas !  all 
this  is  over  now.     In  their  essence,  railways 
and  electric-telegraphs  are  wonderfully  prosaic 
things :  they  do  their  business  quickly ;  but 
where  is  the  poetry,  the  spirit,  the  excitement 
of  it?    The  racing  post-horse,  the  steamer 
panting  for  its  port,  was  worth,  for  the  fun 
of  the  thing,  a  thousand  railways  and  tele- 
graphs, whose  disdainful  ease  and  selfish  con- 
sciousness of  power  are  enough  to  quench  the 
fire  of  Homer  himself.     To  be  sure,  there  is 
something  in  the  saving  of  some  twenty  thou- 
sand per  annum,  which  the  Indian  expresses 
alone  used   to  cost  the  newspapers.      The 
economy  may  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  pro- 
prietor ;  but  it  is  only  another  in  the  prosaic 
items  of  the  present  time.     Even  the  pecu- 
niary extravagance  of  old  was  infinitely  amus- 
ing— except  to  those  who  had  to  pay ;  and 


even  they  were  not  always  without  a  return. 
The  rivalry  of  early  intelligence  kept  up  at 
once  the  sap,  the  spirit,  and  Uie  equilibrium 
of  the  joumfds. 

At  present,  if  there  is  any  exclusive  intelli- 
gence sent  in  this  way»  the  dreary  hours  of 
the  earliest  dawn  are  not  enlivened  by  it.  It 
makes  its  appearance  at  the  garish  hour  of 
ten,  telegraphed  from  the  morning's  advices, 
and  destined  for  the  prosaic  readers  of  second 
editions — merchants  in  the  City,  and  clerks  in 
banking-houses. 

No  one  who  has  not  had  experience  in  the 
newspaper,  could  imagine  how  long  it  takes 
to  complete  the  minor  details  of  arrangement. 
Things  which  look  only  like  the  oflfehoots  of 
business— correcting  proofs,  cutting  down 
paragraphs,  after  the  great  work  appears  to 
be  entirely  over :  all  these,  and  a  hundred 
small  matters,  run  away  with  one  minute  after 
another.  Two  hours  after  the  last  reporter 
has  been  asleep— three  after  the  cdUc  has 
done  praidng  prima  donnas,  afad  torturing^ 
musical  phrases — the  editor  has  given  his  last 
instructions,  and  the  sub  corrected  his  last 
proof.  They  wend  their  way — the  one  in  a 
cab  to  his  cottage  four  miles  off,  the  other 
on  foot  to  his  chamber  in  Clifford's  Inn.  The 
printers  are  left  alone  in  the  deserted  office, 
working  silently,  diligently,  and  coldly. 
Hours,  news,  passion,  opinion — all  come  alike 
to  them.  The  most  terrible  incident,  the 
most  magnificent  oration,  is  to  them  all  so 
much  bourgeois  and  brevier  type.  Erelong, 
the  efforts  of  fifty  men  have  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  machinist  200,000  words,  of 
which  scarcely  one  was  printed  twelve  hours 
before.  A  new  labor,  not  less  wonderful 
than  the  rest,  places  20,000  copies  in  the 
hands  of  the  news-agent,  ere  the  burgess  and 
the  squire  have  rubbed  their  eyes  to  the  con- 
sciousness that  fi  new  day's  intelligence  is 
waiting,  damp  and  uncomfortable,  at  their 
gates. 
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LIFE   AND     WRITINGS    OP    VINET.* 


YiNBT  is  the  most  illustrious  ornament  of 
modern  French  Protestaniism.  Distinguished 
alike  in  literature  and  theology — at  ODce  ac- 
complished and  profound — practical  and  me- 
ditative— he  presents  an  example  of  noble 
qualities  which  are  too  seldom  seen  united.  If 
there  are  others  among  the  divines  of  French 
Switzerland  more  familiar  to  us,  this  arises 
in  a  great  measure  from  the  veir  refinement 
and  dignity  of  the  literary  and  theological 
labors  of  Vinet,  which  commend  themselves 
rather  to  the  cultivated  than  the  popular 
Christian  sympathy  in  all  countries.  We 
shall  devote  this  article  to  a  review  of  his  life 
and  writings ;  a  task  which,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  has  not  jet,  in  any  connected  form, 
been  attempted  in  our  language.  The  inter- 
esting and  finely  appreciative  notice  by  M. 
Scherer  will  form  the  appropriate  basis  of  our 
remarks,  which — glancing  as  slightly  as  pos- 
sible at  the  politico-ecclesiastical  opinions  that 
connected  our  author  so  closely  with  the  reli- 
gious history  of  his  country — shall  be  concen- 
trated on  those  higher  pursuits  in  literature 
and  Christian  science,  which  claim  the  widest 
attention,  as  they  must  give  to  his  name  its 
most  enduring  fame. 

Alexandre  Kodolphe  Yinet  was  born  on  the 
l7th  of  June,  1797,  in  Lausanne,  renowned 

♦  1.  Alexandre  Vinet — Notice  aur  aa  Vte  et  tea 
Eeriia.    Par  Edmond  Soberer.    Paris,  1868. 

2.  Eaaaia  de  PhUoaophie  Morale  et  de  Morale  J2e- 
Ugieuae.    Par  A.  Yinbt.    Paris,  1687. 

8.  Etudea  awr  Blaiae  PaaeaL  Par  A.  Yinr.  Pa- 
ria^  184& 

4.  JEtudea  awr  la  LittSraiure  JP^angaise  aux  diz- 
nenvilmeSilcle,  Par  A.  Yinet.  8  tomes.  Paris^ 
1849-^1. 

5.  An  Eaaay  on  the  Prc/eaaion.  of  Peraonal  Reli- 
ffioua  Cottvietum^  and  upon  the  Separation  of  Ohureh 
and  State f  conaidaredvnth  reference  to  the  ^fuljilment 
of  that  duty.    By  A.  YinaT.    LondoD,  1848. 

6.  Vital  Chriatianity :  Eaaaya  and  Diacowraca.  Bj 
A.  YnfET. 

7.  Ooapel  Studiea.  By  A.  Ynivr. 

S.  Paatoral  Theology:  The  Theory  of  a  Ooapel 
Miniatry,  By  A.  Yimbt.  EdiDburgh,  T.  <Se  T.  Clark. 

9.  HomUetica  ;\or,  the  Theory  of  Preaching.  BjA. 
Yimbt.  Edinburgh,  T.  A  T.  Clark.    1 858. 

10.  The  Biaiary  of  Freneh  Literature  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  By  A.  Yimbt.  Edinburgh, 
T.  A  T.  Clark.    1864. 


for  the  beauty  of  its  natural  situation  and  the 
interest  of  its  historical  reminiscences.  His 
father  held  an  official  appointment  in  his  na- 
tive canton.  From  him  the  youn^  Alexandre 
received  his  first  instructions,  which  appear 
to  have  been  inculcated  with  that  undue  rigor 
which  so  often  defeats  its  end  in  such  matters. 
Under  the  paternal  disci pli&e,  the  mind  of 
Yinet  developed  tardily.  We  are  not  detained 
by  any  of  those  precocious  manifestations  of 
mental  power  with  which  a  mythical  admi- 
ration has  too  frequently  invested  the  youth 
of  distinguished  men.  There  are  evidences 
enough,  however,  of  that  genial  susceptibil- 
ity—  that  intellectual  blossoming^  which  was 
destined  to  ripen  into  such  rich  and  fair  fruits. 
The  poetical  talent,  commonly  characteristic 
of  the  Yaudois  youth,  displayed  in  him  a  pe- 
culiar vigor, and  fertility — so  that  songs,  epis- 
tles, and  even  mimic  epics  flowed  from  his 
pen.  Intended  for  the  church,  his  studies 
were  very  early  devoted  to  theology.  Lite- 
rature, however,  continued  long  and  power- 
fully to  attract  him — ^if  it  ever,  in  fact,  lost 
for  him  its  predominating  charm.  He  aban- 
doned himself  with  a  rare  enthusiasm  to  its 
marvellous  enchantments,  and  lost  himself 
amid  its  proud  dreams  and  raptures.  A  story 
is  told  illustrative  of  his  literary  sensibility. 
While  engaged  in  reading  a  tragedy  of  Oor- 
neille  in  the  midst  of  a  family,  to  one  of  the 
members  of  which  he  acted  as  tutor,  the  pe- 
rusal affected  him  so  intensely  that  he  was 
forced  to  leave  the  room  abruptly,  and  being 
sought  out,  he  was  found  in  his  own  cham- 
ber, bathed  in  tears. 

At  the  age  of  twenty,  Yinet  was  called  to 
Basle,  as  Professor  of  the  French  language 
and  literature  in  the  gymnasium  or  public 
school  of  that  city.  This  would  seem  to  have 
been  before  he  had  completed  the  full  course 
of  hi^  theological  studies,  as  it  was  not  till 
after  two  years,  on  a  temporary  return  to 
Lausanne,  that  he  received  appointment  to 
the  ministry.  In  the  same  year  in  which  this 
latter  event  took  place,  (1819,)  he  married; 
and  resuming  his  duties  in  Basle,  devoted  him- 
self with  laborious  ardor  to  their  discharge. 
An  accident,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  ex- 
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plained,  interrapted  for  a  season  liis  activity, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  an  infirmity  wliich 
remained  with  him  throogh  life. 

There  is  but  little  known  of  the  particular 
events  of  Vinet's  life  during  his  twenty  years* 
residence  at  Basle.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  as 
observed  by  M.  Scherer,  that  some  of  his 
friends  or  pupils  have  not  given  a  sketch  of 
this  period  of  his  career.  It  would  appear 
that  at  first,  and  for  some  Ume,  he  suffered 
from  the  prejudice  of  his  German  colleagues 
in  the  gymnasium.  These  gradually  yielded, 
however,  to  the  force  of  his  merits  and  amia- 
bility. He  was  eminently  successful  in  win- 
ning the  attachment  of  his  pupils ;  and  the 
effect  of  his  labors  soon  became  observable 
in  the  quickening  of  a  new  spirit  and  life 
among  them. 

The  whole  of  French  Switzerland  was  at 
this  time  more  or  less  the  scene  of  a  religions 
awakening,  which,  under  continued  and  some- 
times bitter  persecuUon,  has  yet  perpetuated 
itself  with  gathering  strength.  Ymet  min- 
gled very  early  in  this  new  movement,  and 
from  the  force  of  his  genius,  and  the  clear  de- 
termination of  his  opinions  and  character,  con- 
tributed considerably  both  to  advance  and 
modify  it.  In  the  Orst  instance,  however,  he 
was  more  repelled  than  attracted  by  it.  One 
of  his  colleagues,  M.  Cur  tat,  a  pious  man,  birt 
an  opponent  of  the  new  tendencies,  had  writ- 
ten against  the  conventicles,  (as  the  meetings 
of  those  enfiraged  in  the  religious  movement 
werv  called,)  —  an  interference  which  had 
been  requited  with  good  intention,  but  not 
very  good  taste,  by  his  being  made  the  sub- 
ject of  special  intercession  at  one  of  these 
meetings.  The  seeming  pharisaism  of  this 
act  drew  from  Vinet  a  brief  vindication  of  his 
colleague,  in  which  he  characterised  the  doc- 
trine of  the  revitfcU  as  "  new,  sectarian,  and  a 
curious  mixture  of  humility  and  pride."  Some 
years  later  an  opponent  made  a  handle  of  this 
passage  ag»)inst  the  author,  who  had  then  be- 
come eminent  as  a  defender  of  the  doctrine 
which  he  previously  impugned.  Vinet  at 
once  retracted  his  words.  '•  He  had,"  he  said, 
"judged  ignorantly,  rashly,  and  wrongly." 
This  incident  may  serve  to  recall  to  some  of 
our  readers  an  analogous  one  in  the  life  of 
Dr.  Chalmers.  Both  men  were  certainly  in 
a  high  degree  distinguished  by  that  magna- 
nimity of  nature  which  knows  how  to  confess 
its  error,  and  to  gather  dignity  rather  than 
humility  from  the  confession. 

It  was  in  1821  that  Vinet  thus  felt  and 
wrote.  In  1828  a  great  change  had  passed 
upon  him.  We  are  not  informed  regarding 
toe  ^cumstances  under  which  this  change 


took  place.  A  modesty  which  shrank  at  all 
times  with  sensitive  acuteness  from  the  dis- 
closure of  thoee  deeper  feelings  which  relate 
the  soul  to  God — a  discretion  which  could 
only  feel  itself  offended  by  such  disclosures, 
have  left  unknown  the  particulars  of  this  cri- 
sis of  his  life.  But  it  is  by  no  means  difficult 
to  understand  its  general  character.  Vinet 
clearly  entered  from  the  first  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  truth  with  a  rare  freedom  and 
earnestness.  It  was  not  merely  on  one  side, 
or  towards  one  aspect  of  Christianity  that  his 
moral  nature  was  stirred ;  but  he  felt  his 
whole  being  drawn  to  it,  with  a  depth  of  con- 
viction and  intensity  of  love  which  filled  his 
soul,  and  brought  lum  into  direct  and  endur- 
ing contact  with  its  profound  harmonies  and 
marvellous  consistency.  Few,  perhaps,  have 
ever  risen  from  the  darkness  and  distraction 
of  a  faint  half- knowledge  of  the  Divine  Re- 
velation into  the  sunlight  of  a  more  vigorous 
and  happy  faith. 

The  peculiar  depth  and  comprehensiveness 
of  the  Christian  views  of  Vinet  may  be  traced 
in  the  very  first  of  his  writings  which  claim 
our  notice,*  viz.,  a  paper  on  the  Inseparable 
Relaticn  of  Christian  Doctrine  and  Morals, 
which  he  contributed  to  the  Journal  of  the 
Society  of  Christian  Morals,  The  subject  was 
one  in  which  he  continued  to  feel  a  profound 
interest,  especially  in  reference  to  the  resto- 
ration of  evangelical  feeling  in  the  Swiss 
churches.  In  some  of  his  purely  literary  pa- 
pers he  has  recurred  to  it,  and  dwelt  upon  it 
in  an  admirably  felicitous  manner.f 

The  ecclesiastical  opinions  of  Vinet  ma- 
tured rapidly  along  with  his  Cbrbtian  con- 
victions. In  the  year  1824,  the  Canton  de 
Vaud,  in  which  the  religious  reformatbn  had 
been  steadily  spreading  for  some  years,  be- 
came the  theatre  of  active  persecuting  mea- 
sures, adopted  by  the  governmebt  against  the 
evangelical  clergy.  Already,  in  1822,  certain 
younger  ministers  had  been  driven  from  the 
national  Church  for  their  perseverance  in  hold- 
ing conventicles.  To  these  younger  men  (Juvet, 
Cbavvannes,  Olivier)  the  two  brothers  Ro- 
chat  somewhat  more  lately  attached  them- 
selves, and  the  foundation  of  evangelical  Dis- 
sent was  laid  in  Vaud.  Unwarned  by  the 
futility  of  its  previous  efforts  to  eradicate  the 

*  Beadea  the  brochure  in  defeiMe  of  hiB  eoUaagii«, 


_    _   graveof  1 

of  one  of  De  Wette^s  sermona. 

f  For  emaple,  in  bis  lengthened  paper  on  La- 
martine— BtuderarUIittiratareFran^idBe.  Toms 
il.  p.  189,  seg. 
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spirit  of  **  religious  enthusiasm,"  the  govern- 
ment issued  the  famous  edict  of  the  20th 
May»  1824.  It  was  then,  ia  the  language  of 
M.  Scherer,  that  intolerance  was  for  the  first 
time  officially  inaugurated.  Vinet  felt  him- 
self hrought  face  to  face  with  the  great  ques- 
tion of  religious  liberty,  and,  if  he  did  not  all 
at  once  reach  settled  conyiciions  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  yet  sufficiently  indicated  on  what  side 
he  was  to  be  ranked.  A  pamphlet  under  the 
title,  **Du  Respect  dee  Opinions,**  appeared 
with  his  name  in  the  same  year.  It  was  writ- 
ten in  the  interest  of  freedom  of  opinion  ge- 
nerally, and  boldly  expresses  the  vigor  and 
indepjendence  of  Christian  thought  which  the 
author  had  abready  attained. 

In  1826  appeared  the  first  of  Vinet*s  ela- 
borate works  on  the  subject  of  religious  li- 
berty, under  the  title  of  Memoire  en  Faveur 
de  la  Liberie  des  Oultes.  A  sum  of  2000 
francs  had  been  left  by  the  late  Minister  of 
Justice,  the  Count  de  Lambrechts,  for  the 
best  essay  on  the  Liberty  of  Worship,  The 
subject  was  announced  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Society  of  Christian  Morals.  Nine  and 
twenty  memoirs  were  given  in ;  and  M.  Gui- 
zot  having  undertaken  the  task  of  deciding  on 
their  respective  merits,  adjudged  the  honor  to 
that  of  Vinet 

In  this  work,  our  author  announced  those 
special  views  as  to  the  character  and  govern- 
ment of  the  Church,  with  which  his  name 
became  afterwards  so  prominently  associated, 
and  which  are  sufficiently  famiUar  to  us  in 
connection  with  Voluntaryism.  Although  it 
was  not  till  some  time  later — so  late  even  as 
1842 — that  his  second  and  larger  work*  on 
the  same  subject  was  published,  and  that  his 
convictions  regarding  it  may  be  said  to  have 
attained  their  complete  maturity,  they  are  yet 
so  far  unfolded  in  this, earlier  work,  that  we 
can  fairly  estimate,  once  for  all,  their  nature, 
and  the  grounds  on  which  they  rest.  What 
we  apprehend  will  be  found  chiefly  character- 
istic of  them,  is  their  intellectual  thorough- 
ness. Here,  as  everywhere,  the  views  of  Vinet 
start  from  a  clear  basis  of  principle,  and  de- 
velop therefrom  into  a  structure  so  logically 
coherent  as  to  defy  assault,  if  we  grant  to  him 
his  starting-point.  His  constant  complaint  of 
the  Vaudois  clergy  was,  that  he  could  not 
carry  them  back  to  general  principles,  and 
enable  them  to  see  their  duty  in  the  transpa- 
rent and  comprehendve  illumination  of  ab- 


*  SJuai  wr  la  tnanife$t€Uion  de*  conmctians  reli- 
gieu%e$y  etsutla  separation  deVEglUe  et  de  PJStdt, 
envUoffie  eomme  conseoutnee  necessaire  et  eomme 
aarantie  du  prindpe.  The  traoslmtioii  ia  indnded 
ui  the  list  of  works  at  the  head  of  this  article. 


stract  truth.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  in 
this  attempt  to  give  logical  completeness  to 
an  argument  which  does  not  admit  of  such 
decisive  treatment,  the  reader  may  find  just 
the  weakness  and  insecurity  of  Vinet's  position. 

The  State,  according  to  Vinet,  is  a  crea- 
ture of  necessity.  It  is  a  social  necessity 
which  creates  and  conserves  it.  The  moral 
advantages  which  it  secures  are  among  its  con* 
sequences,  but  not  its  end.  Government,  which 
is  the  means  of  social  organization,  (*'lemo« 
yen  de  lasoci^t^,")  is  also  its  representative, » 
and  does  not  rest  any  mpre  than  the  State 
itself  upon  moral  ideas.  The  State,  therefore, 
has  no  religion,  and  can  have  none.  There  is 
no  doubt  a  social  morality  which  society  is 
called  upon  to  protect,  and  upon  which  it  is 
based.  But  that  morality  has  a  source  dif- 
ferent from  religion.  It  springs  simply  from 
the  rights  which  it  is  the  function  of  society 
to  guarantee — from  the  natural  wants  which 
have  brought  men  together.  We  might  de- 
signate \i  public  reason.  I  ts  principal  jelements 
are  justice  and  virtue — its  clear  character  and 
warrant  are  found  in  its  necessity.  Beyond 
its  limits  entirely,  lie  the  feelings  of  the  heart 
and  of  the  interior  life,  and  generally  all  which 
transcends  the  sphere  of  rights  positively  con^ 
secrated  by  society. 

In  contrast  to  the  State,  the  Church  is  bom 
of  voluntary  cpmmunity  of  sentiment.  It  is 
a  moral  feeling,  and  not  a  wai\t  or  necessity, 
which  determines  the  formation*  of  it.  Not 
only  is  constraint  entirely  foreign  to  it,  but  its 
genuine  basis  is  liberty,  for  it  rests  upon  faith, 
and  faith  cannot  be  forced.  The  only  valid 
relation,  therefore,  between  the  Church  and 
the  State,  consists  in  the  purely  moral  influ- 
ence of  the  former  over  the  latter. 

In  his  later  and  more  detailed  work,  the 
same  ideas  are  expressed,  and  the  special  ques- 
tion of  the  connection  between  Church  and 
State  is  argued  at  length,  and  still  more  deci- 
sively towards  the  same  result.  The  sys- 
tem of  union  between  Church  and  State,  he 
mountains  in  this  work,  is  simply  the  corol- 
lary of  a  "  principle  ;"  and  this  principle  is, 
that  society  can  have  and  ought  to  have  a 
religion — a  principle  so  fundamentally  erro- 
neous, in  his  estimation,  that  it  destroys  by 
direct  consequence  the  right  and  validity  of 
individual  religion.  '*  If  society  possess  reli- 
gion, the  individual,"  he  holds,  *'  can  have 
none." 

In  these  views  of  Vinet,  briefly  but  faith- 
fully enunciated,*  the  radical  idea  obviously  is, 

*The  above  rapid  prkm  of  T/lnet's  views  is  given 
in  the  dear  an^  four  language  of  M.  Soberer. 
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that  the  State,  in  its  very  nature,  is  always 
something  entirely  alien  from  the  Church. 
The  civil  or  national  life  is  not  merely  dis- 
tinguished from  the  spbritual  or  Christian  life, 
but  so  distinguished  as  to  leave  the  territory 
of  the  one  always  necessarily  lying  outside 
the  territory  of  the  other.  That  society  rests 
on  an  independent  basis — that  there  are  cer- 
tain principles  of  public  reason  which  form  at 
once  its  condition  and  guaranty,  none  will 
deny ;  for  the  very  fact  of  national  existence, 
•still  more  of  national  civilization,  before  the 
gospel,  is  sufficient  proof  that  such  principles 
exist  by  themselves,  independently  of  Chris- 
tianity. But  this  is  not  the  real  question.  The 
real  hinge  of  the  controversy  is  net  here,  but, 
as  to  whether  such  principles  of  public  moral- 
ity, admitted,  in  the  broadest  manner,  to  ex- 
ist separately,  ought  or  ought  not,  under  the 
gospel,  to  become  transfused  and  elevated  by 
its  power  into  a  higher  social  spirit,  present- 
ing its  own  peculiar  conditions  and  guaranties 
of  preservation.  It  will  not  be  denied  that 
Christianity,  wherever  it  lives — in  whatever 
community — has  an  essential  tendency  to  in- 
corporate itself  with  the  whole  life  of  that 
community.  Primarily  addressing  the  indi- 
vidual heart  and  conscience,  it  has  yet  a  spe- 
cial social  action — or,  at  any  rate,  springing 
from  the  soil  of  the  individual  nature,  it  rises 
through  every  vein  of  society,  assimilating  the 
whole  social  organization  to  its  own  purity 
and  dignity.  Let  the  fact  then  be  freely  con- 
ceded,— that  there  is  a  sufficient  basis  of  civil 
order  in  certain  principles  of  common  reason, , 
— yet  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  State 
does  not,  through  the  infusion  of  higher  Chris- 
tian principles,  have  its  basis  and  ch;iracter 
necessarily  elevated.  We  believe  that  it  always 
has.  We  believe  that  the  diffusion  of  Chris- 
tianity in  any  nation  imparts  to  it  a  new  power 
and  responsibility.  And  it  is  this  new  national 
life — a  life  taking  its  rise  in  individual  convic- 
tion, yet  which  acquires  by  itself  a  real  ex- 
istence, acknowledged  and  judicially  dealt 
with  by  the  Divine  Government  as  such — 
which  is  the  fundamental  idea  wherein,  on 
the  one  hand,  a  Christian  State,  and,  on  the 
other,  an  Established  Church,  find,  it  is  be- 
lieved, their  true  meaning  and  realization. 

It  appears  to  us  to  be  a  defect  of  Vinet's 
ecclesiastical  doctrine,  that  it  separates  so 
essentially  between  Church  and  State  as  to 
leave  the  latter  wholly  without  religious  cha- 
racter. It  takes  up  the  accidental  distinc- 
tion, or  rather  antagonism,  which  originally 
existed  between  them,  and  perpetuates  it  in  the 
form  of  an  abstract  theory,  good  for  ail  times. 
The  State,  according  to  his  view,  can  never 


be  Christian,  but  must  still  always  reroaio 
alienated  from  the  Church,  just  as  really 
as  when  the  latter  began  its  great  regenera- 
tive work  in  the  heart  of  tl^e  old  Roman  world. 
A  Christian  nation  is  not  with  him  even  an 
ideal,  but,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  an  im- 
possibility. 

It  is  interesting,  in  this  point  of  view,  to 
contrast  the  theory  of  the  late  Dr.  Arnold 
with  that  of  Vinet.  With  the  latter,  the 
State  is  a  form  of  society,  we  have  seen,  es- 
sentially alien  from  the  Church,  finding  not 
only  its  warrant  but  its  highest  sanction  in 
a  lower  range  of  moral  ideas.  With  the  for- 
mer, the  state  is  not  only  Christian,  but  is 
itself  the  Church.  It  is  not  only  bound  to 
acknowledge  and  protect  the  national  Chris- 
tian life,  but  is,  in  its  own  order  and  author- 
ity, the  only  proper  expression  of  that  life. 
While  Vinet  separates  Church  and  State  to 
an  extent  practically  untenable,  Arnold 
unites,  or  rather  identifies  them,  in  a  way  no 
less  practically  unjustifiable.  Yet  the  theory 
of  Arnold  is,  to  our  fancy,  the  nobler  one ; 
for,  while  the  Church  is  not,  and  can  never 
be,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  the  State, 
it  is  yet  its  ^  ideal  to  become  commensurate 
with  it,  —  to  diffuse  its  own  divine  spirit 
throughout  all  the  movements  of  the  national 
society,  in  all  its  ramifications, — and  thus  to 
become  coextensive  with  every  local  organi- 
zation wiihin  which  it  acts.  It  is  the  error 
of  Arnold's  theory,  that  it  exceeds  the  actual 
fact  of  the  case,  and  builds  the  construction 
of  the  Church  upon  a  merely  ideal  basis ;  but 
it  is  the  error  of  Vmet's  theory,  that  it  does 
not  rise  to  the  actual  fact  of  the  case,  and 
therefore  strikes  not  only  at  the  union  of 
Church  and  State  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but, 
so  far  as  we  can  see,  subverts,  by  strict  lo- 
gical sequence,  the  Christian  responsibility  of 
nations  yet  blessed  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  gospel. 

In  another  point  of  view,  the  ecclesiastical 
teaching  of  Vinet  appears  to  be  defective.  In 
its  extreme  reaction  from  the  old  Catholic 
theory,  it  is  not  content  merely  to  assert  the 
right  of  private  judgment,  but  to  isolate  it 
till  the  idea  of  authority  seems  altogether  Co 
disappear.  Catholicism  sinks  the  mdividuai 
in  the  Church;  Vinet  forgets  the  Church  in 
the  individual.  With  the  former,  the  Church 
is  a  mother  nursing  her  children, — the  bap- 
tized throughout  tbe  earth.  With  the  latter, 
the  Church  is  merely  an  aggregate  of  indi- 
viduals, freely  adhering  under  the  force  of  a 
common  faith  and  sympathy.  Taken  dis- 
tinctively, there  is  no  doubt  truth  in  both  of 
these  views;  but  in  the  former  assuredly  not 
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less  than  the  latter.  We  cannot  help  feeling 
that  Vinet  has  too  much  ohscared  the  former, 
and  that  the  truly  scriptural  notions  of  a  di- 
vine institution  and  education,  preserved  in 
the  Catholic  doctrine,  are  too  little  regarded 
in  his  system  of  individualism  The  fact  is, — 
a  fact  elsewhere  so  clearly  recogniised  by  our 
author, — that  here,  as  in  every  such  general 
question,  there  is  a  duplicity  of  ideas  which 
we  must  not  overlook,  but  in  the  strongest 
manner  maintain — difficult  as  it  may  be  to 
determine,  in  point  of  actual  working,  their 
exact  correlation — to  ascertain  their  mutual 
practical  adjustment. 

Having  in  our  remarks  somewhat  antici- 
pated the  progress  of  Vinet's  ecclesiastical 
opinions,  it  will  be  well  to  pursue,  before 
again  pausing,  the  series  of  external  events 
with  which  that  progress  was  intimately 
bound  up,  and  which  so  strikingly  helped  it 
forward. 

The  law  of  May,  1824,  constituted,  as  has 
been  said,  the  formal  commencement  of  per- 
secution in  Vaud.  In  1829  the  persecuting 
spirit  broke  out  with  fresh  and  redoubled 
violence,  on  which  occasion  Vinet  stepped 
forth  as  a  determined  opponent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  became  in  consequence  involved 
in  a  public  prosecution.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  admire  his  frank  and  manly  bearing 
throughout  this  matter.  In  the  extended 
defence  of  himself  and  his  views  which  he 
published — distinguished  alike  for  the  re- 
sources of  its  logic  and  the  vigor  of  its  siyle — 
he  takes  his  stand  on  the  inviolable  rights 
of  conscience,  and  expresses  his  opinions  with 
fearless  boldne^^s. 

The  Vaudois  Revolution  of  1830  revived 
with  new  warmth  the  discussions  as  to  re- 
ligious liberty,  and  Vinet  again  lent  his  active 
pen  to  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  controversy. 
He  published  a  brochure  vindicating  the  ut- 
most latitude  of  religious  freedom,  as  alone 
compatible  wiih  the  interests  of  Christianity. 
Far,  however,  from  requiring  the  overthrow 
of  the  national  Church,  he  congratulated  him- 
self that  all  the  facts  and  reasonings  of  his 
'publicaiion  tended  to  show  that  the  highest 
prosperity  of  this  institution  was  involved  in 
the  most  perfect  freedom  being  allowed  to 
all  modes  of  worship.  Vinet  indeed  remained 
even  for  some  time  after  this  a  member  of 
the  national  Church,  although  the  force  of 
conviction  and  the  course  of  circumstances 
were  ever  bearing  him  farther  away  from  it. 
Already  a  dissenter  in  principle,  he  did  not 
hasten  to  become  one  in  practice ;  and  for  the 
obvious  reason,  that  the  severance  of  Church 
and  State  was  as  yet  to  him  rather  an  *^  ideal 


than  a  dogma."  He  still  believed  in  a  Chris- 
tian nation,  if  doubts  were  also  beginning  to 
assail  him  on  this  head.  The  sentiments  which 
still  in  1831  attached  him  to  the  national 
Church  are  expressed  in  a  very  touching  man- 
ner in  one  of  his  articles  in  the  Nouvdliete* 

The  new  Vaudois  government,  after  many 
agitations,  rejected  the  clause  in  the  proposed 
constitution  intended  to  secure  religious  li- 
berty. This  was  a  great  blow  to  the  cause 
which  Vinet  had  so  much  at  heart,  and  in 
whose  behalf  he  had  incessantly  raised  Jiis 
voice  during  the  prolonged  debates  regarding 
it.  The  result  was  to  him  full  of  grief,  and 
his  health,  never  strong,  became  about  this 
time  a  source  of  great  anxiety  to  his  friends. 

While  mingling  so  directly  in  the  political 
and  ecclesiastical  conflicts  of  his  native  can- 
ton, Vinet  had  remained  at  Basle  up  to  the 
period  of  which  we  speak.  Hitherto  attached 
to  the  university  of  that  city  merely  as  an 
extraordinary  professor;  the  government  at 
length  in  1835  sought  to  fix  him  as  one  of  its 
regular  members,  by  instituting  for  him  a 
chair  of  French  Literature  and  Eloquence. 
The  Vaudois  authorities,  however,  about  the 
same  time  commenced  a  movement  for  his 
recall  to  his  native  city,  of  which  he  promised 
io  prove  so  brilliant  an  ornament ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, when  in  1837  the  chair  of  Practi- 
cal Theology  became  vacant  in  the  Academy 
of  Lausanne,  he  was  appointed  to  it.  Vinet 
yielded  to  what  he  regarded  a  duty,  but  he 
did  not  quit  Basle  without  a  struggle,  and  he 
often  looked  back  with  lingering  regret  to  the 
years  he  had  spent  there. 

The  revolution  of  1830  resulted  in  a  politi- 
cal compromise,  which  it  was  obvious  to  all 
discerning  eyes  could  not  be  permanent.  Al- 
though yielding  for  a  time  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment, democracy  then  really  triumphed 
— as  subsequent  events  fully  proved.    In  the 

*  "Sans  doute,  je  ne  Bois  pas  plus  Stranger  qu'an 
autre  i  oe  eentiment  qui  attache  an  pase^,  a  oe  re- 
spect pour  les  ancieDDee  iDetitutiona^  proche  parent 
an  respect  pour  la  viellieese.  Je  me  reprooherais 
presque  auiant  de  manquer  a  nne  vieille  chose  qu'i 
une  vieil  homme.  L'^e  de  notre  figiise  ne  la  re- 
commande,  son  origine  bien  davantage,  see  ecrits 
encore  plus,  et  je  considdre  en  outre  I'lnconv^nient 
de  la  snpprimer.  Mais  j'aime  encore  plus  en  elle  oe 
qu*elle  pent  devenir  que  ee  qu'elle  a  fete.  J'aime 
en  elle  un  des  dfepartemeuts,  un  dee  territoires  de 
PEglise  invisible.  J'aime  en  elle  ce  que  nos  peres  y 
ont  aime ;  un  asile  pour  les  &mes  travaillees  et  char  • 
gees,  une  hotellerie  pour  les  voyageurs  en  chemin 
pour  r^temit^,  on  filet  Jet^  par  la  main  du  Seigneur 
sur  ma  terrestre  patrie.  J'aime  en  elle  quelque 
chose  de  plus  anoien  que  tout  notre  paes^ :  Je  veux 
dire  ce  qu'elle  a  encore  de  I'Eglise  de  Christ,  ou  plu- 
tot  c'eet  i'Eglise  de  Christ  que  j'aime  en  elle.** 
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meanwhile,  discussions  continued  as  to  the 
proper  relations  between  Church  and  State. 
In  place  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  ordinances 
adopted  at  Basle  in  1793,  the  council  of  state 
occupied  itself  in  1837  with  the  preparaiion 
of  a  new  ecclesiastical  constitution,  which, 
before  bringing  up  for  adoption  to  the  grand 
council,  it  submitted  to  delegates  of  the  four 
classes  of  clergy.    Vinet  was  appointed  dele- 

fate  for  the  class  of  Lausanne  and  Vevay. 
he  sittings  of  the  delegates  were  public,  and 
may  be  said  to  have  been  devoted  to  the 
wlfole  range  of  the  ecclesiastical  controversy 
that  had  so  long  agitated  the  canton.  Such 
questions  as  the  admission  of  the  laity  to  the 
government  of  the  Church,  and  adherence  to 
the  Helvetic  Confession  of  Faith,  were  pro- 
minently discussed.  On  both  of  these  ques- 
tions Vinet  ranged  himself  once  more  in  op^ 
position  to  the  ultimate  decision  of  the  go- 
vernment. In  reference  to  the  important 
point  of  adherence  to.the  Helvetic  Confession, 
the  part  taken  by  him  is  well  worthy  of  at- 
tention. He  did  not  defend  the  Confession 
considered  in  itself — ^as  in  all  its  parts  a  tho- 
roughly accurate  or  adequate  exhibition  of 
Christian  truth  ;  but  he  maintained  the  essen- 
tial relation  subsisting  between  the  two  terms 
church  and  symbol.  It  was  necessary  in  his, 
opinion  that  the  Vaudois  Church  should  have 
a  symbol,  and,  symbol  for  symbol,  he  pre- 
ferred that  which  was  known  to  that  which 
was  unknown — that  which  represented  an  his- 
torical faith  to  that  which  would  probably 
prove  a  mere  series  of  negations. 

The  new  ecclesiastical  constitution  came 
into  operation  in  1841.  Vinet  did  not  think 
it  in  his  power  to  accept  the  regime  to  which 
it  submitted  the  Church ;  and  accordingly,  in 
the  end  of  1840,  he  withdrew  from  the  na- 
tional Church,  setting  forth  the  grounds  of  his 
determination  in  a  letter  addressed  to  his  cle- 
rical brethren  of  the  class  of  Lausanne.  He 
resigned  at  the  same  time  his  office  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology.'  He  appears,  however, 
to  have  continued  privately  his  theological 
lectures,  and  again,  in  1844,  connected  him- 
self openly  with  the  Lausanne  Academy  as 
temporary  Professor  of  French  Literature. 

The  Vaudois  revolution  of  1845  constituted 
the  actual  triumph  of  that  wild  democracy 
which  was  only  temporarily  stayed  by  the 
constituiion  of  1830.  The  ecclesiastical  con- 
sequences which  followed  this  triumph  are 
well  known.  A  direct  collision  arose  imme- 
diately between  the  clergy  and  the  govern- 
ment, and  soon  thereafter  terminated  in  a 
large  secession  of  ministers  from  the  national 
Church,     The  position  of  Vinet  in  reference 


to  this  movement  was  somewhat  singular.  He 
felt  himself  alternately  attracted  and  repelled. 
He  sympathized  with  the  sacrifices  of  the 
clergy,  but  he  could  not  understand  the  par- 
tial grounds  on  which  alone  they  sought  to 
defend  their  secession.  He  compla'med  of  tbw 
inability  to  grasp  the  real  importance  of  their 
position,  and  aimed  to  convince  them  that  the 
step  which  they  had  taken,  under  the  force 
of  circumstances,  was  not  a  pis  aller,  but  a 
step  glorious  and  momentous  to  the  ChurclL 
He  urged  his  ecclesiastical  views  in  "  Con«- 
derations'*  addressed  to  them ;  but  there  were 
few  comparatively  that  he  could  raise  into 
the  same  clear  atmosphere  of  conviction  with 
himself.  Even  the  Evangelical  Society  of 
Geneva,  in  its  General  Assembly  of  1846, 
protested,  by  two  of  its  most  eminent  mem- 
bers, against  the  importance  attached  to  such 
merely  ecclesiastical  questions.  D'Aubign^, 
their  President,  complained  that  there  was 
given  to  such  questions  a  place  which  only 
belonged  to  the  cross  of  Calvary.  M.  Gaus- 
&en,in  a  report  on  the  theological  school,  pro- 
claimed that  the  best  church  is  that  which 
speaks  least  of  the  Church  and  most  of 
dhrisL  These  were  amons:  the  last  assertions 
on  the  subject  to  which  Vinet  made  reply. 

It  was  thus  that,  in  the  closing  years  of  his 
life,  Vinet  returned  to  questions  which  had 
occupied  his  youth.  He  preached  tolerance 
to  a  persecuting  people.  He  preached  the 
spirituality  of  the  Church  to  a  clergy  whose 
demission,  he  believed,  had  not  sufficiently 
impressed  them  with  this  great  principle.  He 
labored,  at  the  same  time,  till  the  state  of  his 
health  rendered  this  no  longer  possible,  in  the 
actual  formation  of  the  communion  which 
was  born  of  the  Demission.  Although  him- 
self, we  have  seen,  a  dissenter  of  plder  stand  - 
ing,  he  attached  himself  to  this  communion 
and  exercised  his  ministry  in  it.  A  project 
of  a  constitution  was  presented  to  a  synod 
which  met  at  Lausanne  on  the  10th  of  No- 
vember, 1846,  and  was  remitted  by  this  synod 
to  a  committee  of  nine  members,  who  were 
to  report  upon  it  at  the  commencement  of 
the  following  year.  Vinet  was  a  member  of 
this  committee,  and  hastened  to  expound  in 
the  **Semeur"  the  principles  which  he  con- 
sidered indispensable  as  the  foundation  of 
such  a  work.  These  principles  he  reduced 
to  three.  The  first  contemplated  not  merely 
the  admission  of  the  laity  to  the  councils  of 
the  Church,  but  the  modification  of  the  min- 
istry itself,  so  that  there  should  be  different 
orders  for  preaching  and  ruling.  The  second 
proposed  that  the  simple  fact  of  secession, 
and  the  profession  which  such  an  act  implied. 
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should  constitute  the  terms  of  admission  into 
the  church.  The  third. sought  to  adjust  the 
relations  between  the  church  as  a  whole  and 
its  different  congregations.  There  was  to  be 
a  general  churcn — a  church  of  the  canton  ; 
but  every  separate  church— -every  ecclesias- 
tical monad — was  to  be  the  centre  of  au- 
thority for  itself.  The  independence  and 
proper  life  of  the  church  were  considered 
to  be  bound  up  in  this  principle,  which  se- 
cured as  much  liberty  as  unity  permitted, 
and  as  much  unity  as  was  compatible  with 
liberty. 

The  committee  did  not  limit  itself  to  the 
rerision  of  the  project  submitted  to  it,  but 
prepared  a  new  work,  which  was  presented 
to  the  synod  in  the  month  of  Februnry,  1847. 
This  work  was  composed  of  two  parts — a 
project  of  constitution  for  the  Free  Church 
of  the  canton  of  Vaud,  and  a  report  contain- 
ing an  exposition  of  the  principles  on  which 
the  project  was  based.  This  report  in  its 
most  essential  parts  was  from  the  pen  of 
Vinet.  The  influence  which  he  exercised  in 
the  committee  was  not  however  transferred 
to  the  synod ;  and  the  result  was,  that  not  a 
few  of  his  proposals  and  principles  met  with 
strong  opposition,  and  were  ultimately  re- 
jected, or  at  least  so  modified  as  to  leave 
them  scarcely  the  same  as  when  they  came 
from  his  hand.  There  is  reason  to  think  that 
he  deeply  felt  this  defeat  of  his  cherished 
views.  Prevented  by  the  state  of  his  health 
from  taking  an  active  part  in  the  labors  of 
the  synod,  he  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in  the 
pages  of  the  Keformadon^  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  to  a  member  of  this  assembly.  He  had 
announced  a  second  letter,  and  even  dictated 
the  commencement  of  it  from  his  couch  of 
suffering,  when  death  put  an  end  to  this  and 
all  his  other  labors. 

For  some  time  the  health  of  Vinet  had 
been  a  subject  of  great  anxiety  to  all  his 
friends*  and  he  was  urged  to  seek  repose. 
But  the  spirit  was  willing,  though  the  flesh 
was  weak ;  and  in  the  commencement  of  this 
very  year,  (1847,)  besides  the  ecclesiastical 
labors  we  have  mentioned,  and  from  which 
throughout  his  whole  life  he  had  scarcely 
rested,  he  was  busy  with  many  literary  pro- 
jects. He  cherished  the  intention  of  retiring 
to  Clarens,  and  devoting  himself  there  in 
quietness  to  the  execution  of  extended  plans 
of  authorship  which  he  had  long  contem- 
plated. He  desired  especially  to  revise 
and  complete  his  Courses  of  Lectures  on  the 
Practical  Philosophy  of  Christianity,  (of 
which  we  have  only  some  fragments  in 
one  of  the  volumes  at  the  head  of  this  ar- 
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tide,*)  and  on  Pastoral  Theology.  He  pro- 
posed collecting  his  papers  on  rascal,  (since 
done  by  his  friends,)  m  which  he  defends  that 
illustrious  Christian  thinker  from  the  charge 
of  philosophic  Pyrrhonism,  advaoeed  a^inst 
him  by  Cousin.  He  spoke  of  a  selection  of 
sermons  from  Bossuet,  and  of  a  new  transla- 
tion of  the  **  Imitation,"  with  preface  and 
notes.  He  had  already  made  arrangements 
for  the  publication  of  a  History  of  French 
Literature  in  two  volumes.  He  thought  even 
of  writing  a  grammar.  Such  was,  neverthe- 
less, the  degree  of  debility  to  which  he  was 
reduced,  that  he  was  scarcely  able  to  proceed 
from  his  bed  to  his  lecture- room.  At  length 
he  WHS  forced  to  abandon  all  his  professional 
duties,  and  on  the  20th  of  April  he  was  con- 
veyed to  Clarens.  He  bore  the  journey  bet- 
ter than  was  expected,  but  any  hopes  of  his 
recovery  were  of  short  duration.  "  Vinet 
knew  clearly,"  writes  M.  Scherer,  "  the  grav- 
ity of  his  situation.  At  the  same  time,  as  he 
had  not  made  of  his  heart  two  parts,  the  one 
for  the  world  and  the  other  for  God,  so  nei- 
ther did  he-make  of  his  life  two  divisions,  the 
one  for  living  and  the  other  for  dying ;  but 
he  continued  up  to  the  last  moment  to  occu- 
py himself  with  the  thoughts  and  labors 
which  had  filled  his  life."  He  continued  to 
take  a  lively  interest  in  literary  matters.  His 
last  pleasure  in  this  way  was  the  perusal  of 
Lamartine's  History  of  the  Girondists.  In 
the  beginning  of  May,  on  Sabbath  the  2d,  his 
sufferings  greatly  increased,  and  for  the  few 
last  days  he  was  unable  to  speak  much.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  purposely  abstained  from 
such  statements  as  are  often  collected  and  re- 
cited from  the  lips  of  the  dying, — having 
cherished  always  a  distaste  for  such  recitals. 
The  only  memorials  that  have  been  preserved 
of  his  last  moments  are  expressions  of  affec- 
tion and  humility.  One  of  his  friends  having 
said  that  he  would  pray  earnestly  for  him, 
he  replied,  "  You  could  scarcely  pray  for  a 
creature  more  unworthy."  At  another  time 
he  asked  pardon  for  all  the  offence — so  he 
expressed  himself — which  he  had  given  by 
his  impatience  and  intolerance.  He  left  the 
following  message  for  his  son : — **  Tell  him 
that  he  persevere  in  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ, 
since  he  has  found  it."  On  Monday  evening 
he  appeared  better,  and  there  seemed  yet  a 
glimmering  of  hope.  His  sister  and  Madame 
vinet,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  went  to  take 
some  repose.  A  friend  remained  with  him. 
These  were  their  last  words  -of  conversation. 

*  B$9aU  de  PhihiophU  morale  et  ds  Morale  re- 
ligieyue. 
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"  What  shall  I  ask  for  you  ?"  said  his  friend. 
"  Ask  for  me  ?"  replied  Vinet,  "all  grace,  evea 
the  most  elementary."  At  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning  his  breathing  became  heavy  and  his 
sufferings  returned.  They  continued  to  the 
end,  but  without  any  great  struggle  or  ago- 
ny. Some  one  asked  a  question.  "  I  can  no 
longer  think/'  he  answered ;  and  these  were 
bis  last  words.  He  expired  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  on  the  10th  of  May,  1847. 

A  great  multitude  from  Yevay,  Lausanne, 
and  even  Geneva,  met  to  pay  the  last  duties 
to  one  whom  they  had  so  much  admired  and 
loved.  A  monument  raised  by  his  friends 
marks  the  place  where  Vinet  rests,  in  the 
cemetery  of  Clarens,  on  the  summit  of  a 
smiling  hill,  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots 
in  the  world.* 

In  turning  now  to  the  writings  of  Vinet,  we 
feel  that  it  would  be  a  vain  task  to  criticise 
them  in  detail  They  are  at  once  so  diversi- 
fied and  so  fragmentary.  We  shall  best  ac- 
complish our  purpose  by  rapidly  glancing  at 
his  successive  publications,  and  endeavoring 
to  gather  up  from  them  his  most  prominent 
characteristics  as  a  man  of  letters  and  a  di- 
vine. It  is  necessary  to  consider  him,  to  some 
extent,  separately  under  these  aspects;  but 
we  would  by  no  means  lose  sight,  even  tem- 
porarily, of  the  one  character  in  the  other. 
It  is,  in  truth,  impossible  to  do  so  from  any 
right  point  of  view  in  which  our  author  can 
be  regarded.  For,  as  will  be  fully  apparent 
in  the  sequel,  it  is  just  the  very  unusual  com- 
bination of  exquisite  literary  taste  and  skill 
with  the  depth  and  comprehensiveness  of  the 
Christian  philosopher,  which  Imparts  to  the 
name  of  Yinei  its  highest  lustre. 

Literature  was  the  idol  of  Vinet's  youth, 
and  although  graver  employments  often  in- 
terrupted his  literary  ardor,  he  still  clung  to 
it,  and,  at  different  intervals,  recurred  to  elab- 
orate plans  of  literarv  preparation.  He  had 
already  in  Basle,  amid  hb  more  ordinary  func- 
tions as  a  teacher,  begun  his  literary  career. 
In  1829-30  he  gave  to  the  public  his  first 
work,  entAiled  ChrestomcUhie  Frangaise^  ^hich 
appears  to  have  been  intended  as  a  sort  of 
text- book  for  the  use  of  his  classes  in  the 
Gymnasium.  It  was  based  upon  a  principle 
to  which  he  attached  great  importance  in  the 
teaching  of  languages — viz.,  the  communica- 
tion of  instruction  m  the  concrete,  from  the 
actual  text  of  some  author,  instead  of  the 
common  abstract  method  of  teaching  from 


*  For  the  details  of  these  paragrapha  we  are  in- 
debted to  M.  Soberer. 


the  grammar  as  a  species  of  geometry.  He 
second  edition  of  this  work  he  enriched  with 
various  fragments  m  the  form  of  letters,  in 
which  he  communicated  the  fruits  of  bis  long 
meditation  on  his  favorite  task,  and  treated 
cursorily  of  language  and  the  study  of  litera- 
ture. An  historical  survey  of  French  litera- 
ture, which  formed  the  introduction  to  the 
third  volmne,  was  also  entirely  recast  for  this 
edition,  and  so  admirably  accomplished  its 
object,  as  to  draw  from  critics  a  warm  tribute 
of  praise.  "  It  was  a  veritable  literary  chef- 
d'ceuvre,*'  wrote  M.  Sainte-Beuve,  "at  once 
full  and  finished." 

In  1831  the  Semeur  was  commenced,  and 
this  journal  formed  henceforth  for  many  years 
the  centre  of  Vinet's  literary  activity.  It 
might  be  said,  according  to  M.  Scherer,  to  be 
his  journal,  so  much  was  it  indebted  to  his 
pen,  and  determined  in  its  character  by  his 
influence.  Especially  was  it  the  depository 
of  those  literary  criticisms  which  he  delight- 
ed to  throw  off,  with  such  easy  fertility,  and 
in  which  he  manifested  such  aptitude  as  to 
lead  some  to  consider  them  his  special  work 
and  calling. 

A  famous  course  of  lectures  on  the  French 
Moralists,  which  he  delivered  at  Basle  during 
the  winter  of  1832,  deserves  special  mention. 
The  success  which  attended  them  was  re- 
markable. The  felicitous  union  of  literary 
criticism  of  the  most  delicate  and  searching 
character  with  a  vein  of  profound  and  inge- 
nious moral  sentiment,  was  something  qmte 
new  and  striking.  Among  the  many  regrets, 
remarks  his  biographer,  which  are  left  to  us 
from  the  interrupted  career  of  Yinet,  one 
of  the  most  lively  is  that  which  arises  from 
the  impossibility  of  our  ever  possessing  as  a 
whole  these  memorable  lectures.  We  have 
only  some  fragments  of  them  published  in 
the  Semeur, 

In  1837  he  collected  certain  of  his  miscel- 
laneous writings,  and  published  them  in  a 
separate  volume,  under  the  title  of  Essais  de 
Philoeophie  morale,  one  of  the  works  before 
us.  These  Essays,  as  the  title  bdicates,  bear 
in  the  main  on  a  common  topic.  "  One  train 
of  thought  pervades  them,  and  is  reproduced 
under  diverse  applications."*  They  cannot 
be  said,  however,  to  exhibit  any  thing  of  the 
unity  of  a  treatise,  while  several  merely  litera- 
ry criticisms  are  added  to  fill  up  the  volume. 
The  Introductory  Essay  of  this  collection 
is  among  the  most  characteristic  of  all  Vinet's 
productions.  It  is  devoted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  those  seeming  intellectual  contradic- 
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tions — "dualities,"  he  calls  them  —  which 
meet  us  everywhere  as  we  push  hack  wards 
our  speculative  inquiries.  He  brings  out  into 
clear  and  sharp  prominence  a  great  variety 
of  such  antinomies,  to  use  the  more  exact 
Kantian  expression ;  and  dwells  strongly  on 
the  impotence  of  all  mere  £clecticbm  to  re- 
solve them — pointing  at  the  same  time  to  the 
direction  in  which  he  is  disposed  to  seek  their 
solution.  It  will  be  felt  by  all  who  have 
grappled  with  such  difficulties,  that  Vinet  is, 
as  ever,  more  successful  in  the  exposition  of 
the  problem  than  in  the  hints  which  he  throws 
out  towards  its  solution.  We  believe  no  less 
strongly  than  he  did  that  Christ  is  the  great 
centre  of  mediation  here,  as  in  all  respects, 
and  that  in  the  "gospel  alone  there  b  a  key 
which  opens  all  doors ;"  but  it  is  utterly  to 
mistake  the  true  character  of  that  reconciling 
power  which  lies  in  .Christianity,  to  ascribe 
to  it,  as  he  would  seem  to  do,  a  purely  intel- 
lectual as  well  as  moral  force.  Christ  came 
not  to  resolve  the  enigmas  of  human  philoso- 

Sjy,  but  to  restore  the  harmony  of  human 
e.  If  the  Christian,  therefore,  finds  a  re- 
fuge in  the  gospel  from  the  oppression  of 
(hose  intellectual  contradictions  which  have 
been  in  all  ages  the  torture  of  speculation, 
it  is  not  because  he  is  enabled  to  see  with  the 
intellectual  eye  more  clearly  than  others,  but 
because  he  is  enabled  to  repose  in  the  per- 
fect peace  which  flows  to  him  from  the  Cross, 
amid  all  speculative  difficulties  whatever.  We 
would  not  say  with  Vinet,  therefore,  *^  this 
word  (the  Cross)  reorganizes  thought  and  the 
Vforld,'^  but  simply,  this  word  redrganises  the 
world!,  and,  through  the  practical  unity  which 
it  brings,  prepares  the  wav,  if  not  for  specu- 
lative unity,  yet  for  speculative  submission.* 
To  proclaim  any  thing  more  than  thb,  is,  we 
believe,  radically  to  misrepresent  the  truth, 
and  to  gainsay  the  most  obvious  and  unde- 
niable evidence  all  around  us.  A  Christian 
Philosophy — a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
problems  which  meet  us  wherever  we  pene- 
trate to  the  depths  of  Christian  thought — is 
still  notoriously  a  desideratum;  and  if  the 
traces  of  it  may  be  discerned  at  length  by 
the  patient  and  thoughtful  eye  amoug  the 
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*  This  anbordioation  of  speeolation  to  praetioe, 
aeoording  to  the  oondeDsed  pith  of  Christian  philo- 
sophy, ezpresMd  in  the  pregnant  words— '*  If  ye  do 
the  will  of  God,  ye  snail  know  of  the  doctrine 
whether  it  be  of  God" — is,  indeed,  elsewhere  dis- 
tincUy  acknowledged  by  Vinet;  and  in  the  EsNty 
in  qaestion  he  probably  did  not  mean  to  teaoh  an 
opposite  doelnneb  although  hb  oon^udlng  para- 
graphs, in  their  peooliar  empbssi^  would  seem  to 
point  to  such  a  oondusion. 


suggestions  of  a  more  genial,  and  reverent^ 
and  comprehensive  philosophic  spirit,  it  as- 
suredly does  not  yet  present  itself  as  a  clear 
and  complete  doctrine. 

The  other  Esbays  in  the  volume  treat  of 
such  special  subjects  as  the  freedom  of  the 
will—the  nature  and  principle  of  morals — the 
standard  of  morals — utilitarianism — ^indivi- 
dualitv  and  individualism.  They  all  bear 
abundant  marks  of  Yinet's  literary  skill,  but 
they  do  not  in  this  respect  claim  from  us  any 
particular  notice. 

We  hasten  to  introduce  to  the  reader  those 
more  purely  literary  productions  of  his  pen 
which  his  friends  have  collected  since  his 
death,  in  the  three  large  volumes  at  the  head 
of  our  paper,  entitled  ** Etudes  sur  la  Littered 
teur  Frangaise  au  dixneuvieme  Sikle,*'  and  in 
hid  oiher  writings  on  the  History  of  French 
Literature.*  The  chief  foundation  of  the 
three  volumes  is  the  lectures  which  he  de- 
livered at  Lausanne  during  the  years  from 
1844  to  the  close  of  1846,  while  he  occupied 
the  chair  of  French  Literature  there,  in  room 
of  his  friend  M.  Monnard.  This,  indeed,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
periods  of  Yinet's  intellectual  activity.  Ra- 
pid, ingenious,  and  fruitful^  as  is  the  display 
of  his  powers  in  these  volumes,  they  convey 
but  little  idea  of  the  real  resources  and  charm 
of  his  lecturing.  This,  according  to  one  of 
his  auditors,  was  **  in  its  form  and  method  of 
the  highest  character.  Free  from  aU  pedant- 
ry and  scholastic  coldness,  it  was  at  once 
lively  and  profound,  thorough  and  copious. 
The  ffifusion  of  his  whole  soul  into  the  souls 
of  his  pupils — it  was  eminently  fertile  and 
creative,  inspiring  as  much  as  merely  instruct- 
ing. No  one  ever  went  from  bis  lectures 
without  some  spark  of  that  enthusiasm  which 
a  noble  and  sympathetic  spirit  always  kindles 
in  the  hearu  of  the  young."  M.  Sainte- 
Beuve  has  added  his  testimony  to  Yinet's 


*  MesBTd.  T.  A  T.  Clark,  of  Edinbnigh,  have  jost 
inned  a  translation  of  Yinet's  poethnmons  Hmory 
of  French  lAteratwre  tn  the  BtffkteetUh  Century, 
founded  on  his  last  Coorse — (see  list  at  the  hesd  of 
this  article)  —  a  work  of  great  interest,  which 
abounds  in  illostiations  of  the  profound  views  and 
broad  literary  sympaUiies  of  the  author,  and  is  the 
first  attempt  to  estimate  the  litera^  age  of  Fonte- 
nelle,  Monteeqolen,  Yoltaire,  and  Bonssean,  from  a 
Christian  point  of  view. 

The  mention  of  this  subject  suggests  another 
work,  recently  translated  from  French  literature 
into  our  own.  We  refer  to  Voltaire  and  his  T^nes, 
by  L.  F.  Bangener.  (Edinburgh,  Constable  A  Co., 
1364.)  This  fiMdnating  work  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  all  who  are  interested  in  that  memorable 
period  in  the  history  of  France  and  of  Europe. 
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fare  powers  as  a  leclurer.  Entering  his  class- 
room one  day  unexpectedly,  he  reports — "  1 
listened  to  a  lecture  profound  and  elevated — 
to  an  eloquence  grave  and  earnest.  In  lan- 
guage exquisitely  finished,  weighty  and  yet 
animated,  the  lecturer  unfolded  his  rich  men- 
tal treasures, — what  a  profound  and  menial 
and  complete  impression  of  a  Christianity 
thoroughly  real  and  spiritual !  ....  I  have 
never  tasted  a  purer  mental  joy,  nor  experi- 
enced a  more  lively  exaltation  of  moral  senti- 
ment." 

The  whole  of  the  extended  criticisms  on 
Madame  de  Stael  and  Chateaubriand,  which 
fill  the  first  volume  of  collected  "  Studies," 
appear  to  have  been  given  during  this  pe- 
riod, as  well  as  the  criticisms  on  the  contem- 
porary French  lyric  and  dramatic  poets, 
which  compose  the  second  volume.  The  re- 
mainiag  volume  consists  mainly  of  selections 
from  the  author's  critical  papers  in  the  Se- 
meur. 

These  "Studies"  furnish  us  with  abundant 
means  of  determiniog  the  literary  merits  and 
character  of  Yinet.  He  ranges  with  a  free 
and  facile  pen  through  the  most  diverse  sub- 
jects—commenting with  equal  copiousness 
on  such  writers  as  Beranger  and  Victor  Hugo 
on  the  one  hand,  and  D'Aubign6  and  Sainie- 
Beuve  on  the  other.  All  subjects  and  wri- 
ters—if they  be  only  French,  for  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  interested  himself  much  in  fo- 
reign literature — come  to  the  critic  alike. 
Philosophy,  history,  eloquence,  poetry,  are 
handled  with  the  same  apparent  ease  and 
mastery ;  and  especially,  it  is  deserving  of 
notice,  in  their  subtle  and  less  obvious  bear- 
ings on  the  interests  of  religious  thought  and 
feeling.  For  in  the  midst  of  all  his  diversity, 
Yinet  never  forgets,  that  he  is  a  Christian 
critic.  On  the  contrary,  he  acknowledges  it 
at  all  times  to  be  one  of  his  main  duties  to 
penetrate  beneath  every  sphere  of  intellectual 
activity,  and  to  lay  bare  the  principles  there 
at  work  in  relation  to  the  gospel. 

This  feature  of  Yinet's  literary  career  pos- 
sesses for  us  peculiar  interest.  Manifesting 
everywhere  a  wide  and  hearty  appreciation, 
and  shutting  his  mind  to  no  aspect  of  intel- 
lectual beauty,  he  yet  carries  with  him  every- 
where a  Christian  spirit.  You  feel  yourself 
to  be  in  the  presence  of  one  whose  whole  in- 
tellectual being  lives  onlv  in  the  atmosphere 
of  Christian  truth,  and  which,  instead  of  lim- 
iting his  mental  range,  or  blunting  hb  mental 
keenness  in  any  direction,  has  only  ffiven  to 
the  one  a  more  elevated  scope  and  to  the 
other  a  finer  edge.  He  abandons  himself  to 
the  charms  of  literary  excellence.    It  is  un- 


possible  to  imagine  any  one  more  free  from 
the  slightest  taint  of  that  Puritanism  which 
apprehends  danger  in  the  genial  impulses  of 
literary  enthusiasm.  But,  amid  his  most  per- ' 
feet  abandonment  to  the  charms  of  literature, 
he  never,  for  a  moment,  ceases  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian. You  can  never,  in  his  freest  sketches, 
trace  the  least  coldness  of  evangelical  feel- 
ing. No  one  is  farther  from  all  the  plausi- 
bilities of  latitudinarianism.  With  sesihetic 
sensibility  most  acute,  and  a  mental  organi- 
zation tremulous  to  all  the  impulses  of  artist- 
ic delight,  it  is  noble  to  see  how  rigorously 
he  owns  all  the  claims  of  the  gospel,  and 
how  thoroughly  its  life  is  transfused  through 
all  his  criticisms.  In  this  respect  his  intel- 
lectual character  is  perhaps  more  significant 
than  in  any  other.  There  has  been  so  long, 
and  there  continues  to  be,  in  many  relations, 
so  strange  a  repuUion  between  literature  and 
Christianity.  The  literary  spirit,  in  the  anti- 
thetic language  of  M.  Scherer,  is  so  apt  to 
become  pagan — the  evangelical  spirit  so  apt 
to  become  puritan.  It  is,  above  all,  through 
the  example  of  such  men  as  Yinet,  combining 
both  in  such  rare  purity  and  perfection,  that 
not  only  their  thorough  compatibility  will  be 
fully  shown,  but  their  divine  fitness  to  adorn 
and  beautify  each  other  brightly  illustrated. 

We  need  scarcely  say,  that  in  thus  signal- 
izing the  Christian  spirit  which  breathes 
through  all  Yinet's  literary  criticisms,  we  are 
far  from  meaning  to  suggest  that  they  bear 
generally  a  theological  stamp.  Not  in  the 
least  degree.  Save  in  one  or  two  instances 
— as  in  his  review  of  Lamartine's  Jocdyn  and 
Soumet's  Divine  Epopee,  where  he  is  led, 
from  the  professed  nature  of  the  subjects,  to 
enter  into  something  that  may  be  considered 
theological  discussion — he  is  singularly  free 
frorp  theological  as  from  every  other  sort  of 
pedantry.  No  one,  indeed,  could  be  more 
destitute  of  professional  narrowness  of  every 
kind.  His  sympathies  range  so  freely  as  to 
defy  those  formal  bounds  which,  in  ordinary 
cases,  confine  the  intellectual  taste.  Every- 
where he  rejoices  to  recognize  traits  of  the 
beautiful  and  the  good — rays,  however  bro- 
ken and  deflected,  from  the  great  Source  of 
all  truth.  This  dramatic  peculiarity  of  his 
fi;enius,  which  enables  him  to  enter  so  hearti- 
ly into  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  different 
writers  whom  he  criticises,  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  features  of  his  "  Studies."  Alwavs 
in  the  writer  he  recognizes,  and,  wherever  he 
can,  honors  the  man. 

In  their  more  general  character  these 
'*  Studies"  are  remarkable  for  being  in  the 
strict  sense  criticisms.    They  are  not  disser- 
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tatioDs,  setting  out  from  the  works  of  an  au- 
thor as  merely  a  sort  of  text,  but  truly  ana- 
lytical digests  and  reviews  of  the  work  before 
mm,  although  in  the  Introductions  he  often 
launches  into  a  thorough  and  expanded  db- 
cussion  of  literary  principles.  This  minutely 
critical  complexion  tends  to  detract  from  their 
permanent  mterest  and  value  in  a  collected 
form,  especially  as  many  of  the  works  so 
carefully  reviewed  —  the  Divine  Epopee  of 
Soumet,  for  example,  and  the  Prometheus,  or 
Edger  Quinet-— can  never  be  said  to  have 
emerged  from  the  oblivion  which  was  their 
natural  destiny.  This  feature  of  the  **  Stu- 
dies*' serves  at  the  same  time  strikingly  to  dis- 
play the  acuteness  and  versatile  subtil ty  of 
Yinet's  genius,  and  not  less  bis  painstaking 
conscientiousness.  Everywhere  his  conscien- 
tious thoroughness  is  in  fact  remarkable. 
Fragmentary  as  are  his  works,  they  are 
never  superficial  and  never  commonplace.  It 
would  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  find  the  same 
variety  of  literary  material  marked  through- 
out by  a  more  scrupulous  earnestness.  His 
incessant  productiveness  was,  especially  in 
(his  view,  a  mystery  to  bis  friends.  M. 
Scherer  says,  "he  read,  examined,  and  often 
re-read,  always  returning  tothe  study  of  Pas- 
cal, Racine,  and  Bossuet.  He  never  under- 
took to  lecture  upon  a  literary  epoch  without 
studying  anew  its  principal  authors,  and 
sometimes  even  their  least  important  writ- 
ing. And  all  this  intellectual  exertion,  di- 
viaed  among  lecturing,  teaching,  preaching, 
and  the  composition  of  innumerable  articles, 
was  liable  to  constant  interruption  from  the 
inroads  of  a  cruel  malady. 

We  cannot,  with  the  space  at  our  com- 
mand, pretend  to  exhibit  any  thing  like  an 
adequate  specimen  of  Vinet's  literary  pow- 
ers, as  displayed  in  these  volumes.  We  pre- 
sent the  re^er  with  only  a  single  extract 
from  the  critique  on  Lamartine  s  'Jocelyn, 
illustrative  of  that  Christian  quality  in  the 
criticism  of  our  author  of  which  we  have 
spoken. 

Christianity,  the  work  of  God,  who  knows 
what  is  in  man,  admimbly  fits  man  for  actaal  life, 
and  for  every  part  of  life.  It  leaves  untilled  no 
comer  of  the  field  of  human  existence.  It  fur- 
nishes thinkers  to  science — arms  to  labor.  It  ac- 
cepts nature  and  its  most  diverse  gifts,  earth  and 
its  roost  various  abodes Jife  in  all  its  circumstances 
— man  in  a  word  wholly ;  and  everywhere  qualifies 
htm  for  action— disposes  and  excites  him  thereto. 
It  is  the  religion  of  reality,  of  action,  of  life.  It 
if  a  wisdom  as  fit  for  man  as  it  is  worthy  of  Grod. 
It  at  once  stimulates  to  activity,  and  sanctifies  it 

M.  Lamartine,  who  knows  well  that  religion 
like  thought  must  translate  itself  into  action,  has 


exhibited  to  us  Jocelyn  active  and  devoted.  He 
was  indeed  his  master — Jocelyn  behooved  to  be 
what  his  poet  wished.  But  it  is  not  his  Christi- 
anity that  makes  Jocelyn  what  we  see  him  to  be. 
We  may  be  active,  and  even  usefully  active,  with- 
out faith,  and  the  faith  of  Jocelyn.  if  it  in  one, 
never  inspires  activity.  It  is  tne  Pantheism  of 
the  East  transported  to  the  Alps — ^the  sirocco 
blowing  upon  the  glaciers.  Action  has  only  three 
sources — Faith,  Duty,  and  Love ;  and  how  utter- 
ly weak  are  all  these  in  a  religion  which  gives 
only  sensibility  as  a  foundation  for  belief—which 
so  littie  appreciates  law  as  to  misconceive 'the  ne- 
cessity of  reparation — which  gives  to  love  only 
the  same  point  of  departure  which  scepticism  and 
despair  have  always  cl>osen,  viz.,  the  mere  con- 
templation of  life  and  nature.  A  lively  impulse 
to  action  cannot  be  furnished  to  all  by  a  religion 
which  can  only  be  that  of  a  small  number,  since 
it  lives  on  leisure,  reverie,  and  contemplation.  If 
such  a  religion  could  win  souls,  it  would  cast 
them  into  mere  numbness  and  stupor.  We  our- 
selves are  in  no  doubt  on  the  subject ;  and  our 
industrial  population,  if  they  read  Lamartine,  we 
feel  assured,  do  not  take  his  mysticism  as  serious. 
Action — ardent  and  indefatigable,  yet  irreligious 
— is  more  than  ever  the  soul  and  spring  of  the 
civilized  world.  And  we  have  too  much  faith  in 
the  genuine  marvels  of  steam,  to  give  much  at- 
tention to  that  Bther  vapor  which  is  without  force, 
because  without  bounds,  which  merely  undulates 
and  loses  itself  in  the  horizon  of  tbeosophy.  But 
action,  however  increasing,  is  not  a  religion.  It 
has  need  of  religion,  .on  the  contrary,  to  conse- 
crate and  sanctify  it.  The  world  wilt  never  rest 
without  God.  The  proofs  of  divinity  start  forth  at 
present  in  all  minds,  and  in  every  aspect  of  socie- 
ty. And  as  this  necessity  becomes  more  imperi- 
ous, it  will  satisfy  itself  somehow.  But  never 
shall  the  world,  which  feels  that  its  creation  is  at 
once  to  believe  and  to  act,  be  contented  with,  or 
even  essay  such  a  religion  as  that  of  Jocelyn.  It 
acknowleilgefl  time  for  thought,  but  it  has  no  time 
for  ecstasies.  It  demands  premises,  but  only  to 
reach  a  conclusion ;  and  the  religion  of  Jocelyn 
has  none.  The  world  is  too  bu.sy  to  harmonize 
with  a  syllogism  perpetually  suspended.* 

The  rare  union — sufficiently  shown  in  the 
above  extract — of  acuteness  with  candor,  of 
rigor  of  judgment  with  delicacy  of  sentiment, 
is  among  the  highest  literary  merits  of  Yinet. 
There  is  everywhere  an  exquisite  fidelity  and  , 
balance  in  his  portraits.  Warm  in  admira- 
tion, he  seldom  exaggerates.  Severe  in  re- 
proof, he  is  never  abusive.  An  admirable 
control  regulates  his  intellectual  impulses. 
An  admir&le  truth  and  finish  stamp  his  in- 
tellectual pictures.  None  even  of  his  coun- 
trymen have  have  hit  more  felicitously,  in  a 
single  stroke  or  two,  the  peculiar  character- 
istics of  certain  writers.     For  example,  when 


*  Etud«s  mir  la  litt^ratore  Fran^aise,  tome  ii. 
pp.  194-196. 
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he  says  of  the  author  of  the 
'^  Many  of  the  paragraphs  of  Pascal  are  the 
strophes  of  a  Christian  Byron."  Again,  of 
the  religion  of  Lamartine, ''  It  nourishes  rea- 
son and  conscience  too  little  to  restore  them. 
It  is  neither  bread  nor  meat,  but  a  delicate 
perfumed  blanc-manche,  which  every  one  is 
happy  to  taste,  but  upon  which  no  one  can 
live.  *  Agam,  of  Chateaubriand's :  *'  The  au- 
thor calls  the  situation  of  Ren6  le  vagm  des 
passions;  he  might  call  it  so  too,  but  it  is  rn^ 
ther  la  passion  du  vague,''  This  exquisite  finish 
of  Yinet's  pen  is  warmly  commented  on  by 
M.  Scherer.  He  draws  a  comparison  in  this 
respect  between  him  and  two  illustrious  con- 
temporaries, M.  Sainte-Beuve  and  our  own 
Macaulay,  which  may  interest  the  reader. 
*'M.  Sainte-Beuve/'  he  says,  "has  a  finer 
and  more  sustamed  color,  but  at  the  same 
time  a  color  too  uniform  and  unrelieved  by 
any  vigorous  and,  so  to  speak,  victorious 
touch.  Macaulay  shows  himself  an  admira- 
ble portrait  -  painter,  in  many  of  the  essays 
with  which  he  adorned  the  Edinburgh  Ke- 
view.  Bui  if  these  portraits  appear  some- 
times to  leap  out  of  the^  canvas  and  walk, 
they  are  yet  also  at  times  more  lively  than 
like.  Shading  is  sacrificed  to  efifect.  The 
.color  is  more  aazzling  than  solid.  Antithesis 
and  paradox  are  too  conspicuous  on  the  pa- 
lette of  the  artist.  The  pencil  of  Vinet,  on 
the  contrary,  is  always  true ;  it  is  true  above 
every  thing,  and  he  derives  from  this  very 
truth  a  vigor  and  a  grace  all  bis  own.  We 
might  say,  changing  the  image,  that  Vinet 
holds  a  balance,  wherefrom  he  strikes  on  the 
finest  gold  a  multitude  of  medals  incompa- 
rable tor  the  netteU  of  the  impress  and  the 
relief  of  the  image." 

The  style  of  Vinet  is  in  these,  and  in  all 
bis  works,  excellent ; — more  severe  and  clas- 
sical in  his  early — more  ingenious,  impressive, 
and  recherche,  with  less  simplicity,  in  his  later 
writings.  There  is  a  tendency  perhaps  in 
some  of  his  critical  papers  to  a  brilliancy  too 
strained  and  antithetic.  The  radical  French 
vice  of  trying  to  say  every  thing  with  efifect 
and  contrast,  is  apparent  here  and  there. 
More  plainness  and  repose  would  be  welcome 
at  times.  There  are  few,  however,  who  can 
more  truly  be  called  a  roaster  of  style,  or 
whose  writing  presents  a  more  lively  series  of 
separate  felicities  of  expression,  if  it  does  not 
often  rise  into  sustained  grandeur  or  pathos. 

As  a  more  especially  theological  author, 
Vinet  presents  us  with  a  variety  of  works. 
In  1831  he  published  a  volume  of  **  Discour* 
sea,"  which  he  had  preached  in  the  French 
church  at  Basle ;  and  agam,  in  1841,  a  simi- 


lar volume.     It  is  from  these  volumes  that 
the  selections,  translated  and  published  first 
in  America,  and  then  in  our  own  country, 
under  the  name  of  "Vital  Christianity,"  were 
taken.  These  Discourses,  when  first  published 
in  France,  excited  a  lively  and  profound  im- 
pression.   If,  in  their  selected  and  translated 
form,  they  cannot  be  said  to  have  attained  to 
any  thins  like  popularity,  there  are   some 
sufficiently  obvious  reasons  for  this.     In  the 
first  place,   Vinet  suflTers   more  than   most 
writers  by  transfusion  into  a  foreign  tongue, 
even  in  the  hands  of  a  good  translator.    The 
peculiar  niceties  and  exquisite  turns  of  ex- 
pression which  give  charm  to  his  style  in  the 
original,  necessarily  disappear  to  a  large  ex- 
tent in  the  translation.  The  Discourses  them- 
selves, moreover,  in  their  range  of  thought, 
are  rather  academical  than  popular.    Some 
of  those  in  the  second  volume  were  in  fact 
never  preached,  but  were  prelections  deliver- 
ed in  his  class-room  at  Lausanne.    Through- 
out they  resemble  more  the  carefully  weighed 
address  of   the  Christian   philosopher  than 
the  simple  and  direct  utterances  of  the  Chris- 
tian preacher.     Even  those  which  bear  more' 
plainly   the  character  of  sermons,  have  an 
obviously  elaborate  aspect.  And  this  is  easily 
explained,  when  we  understand  the  mode  of 
their  composition.     Vinet,  it  appears,  like 
Robert  Hall,  (whose  sermons  we  have  al- 
ways felt  to  be  obnoxious  to  the  very  same 
objection,)  first  preached  his  sermons,  and 
then  committed  them  to  writing.  It  was  only 
perhaps  after  he  had  preached  a  sermon  sev- 
eral times,  that,  in  the  quiet  of  his  study,  he 
gave  it  a  permanent  shape.  The  consequence 
was,  that  there  appeared  to  many  in  his 
spoken  style,  a  simplicity,  warmth,  and  va- 
riety which  thby  missed  in  his   published 
writings.    The  emotion  which  gave  anima- 
tion and  directness  to  his  preaching,  yielded 
in  the  study  to  the  reflective  habits  of  the 
author.     Hence  that  frequent  appearance  of 
overwrought   ingenuity,   both  of   ar^ment 
and  expression,  which  strikes  us  in  the  dis- 
courses— that  antithetical  brilliancy  and  ex- 
cessive polish  which  fatigues  sometimes  with- 
out  instructing — that    apologetical   air,  in 
short,  which  marks  them  all,  and  which  sug- 
gests the  theological  professor,  defending  at 
every  point  his  position,  more  than  the  preach- 
er, aiming  to  seize  by  a  hearty  violence  the 
souls  of  his  hearers.     Hence  what  M.  Sche- 
rer well  calls  the  ^'  incomplete  fusion  of  the 
oratorical  and  scientific  tone— of  the  sermon 
and  the  essay." 

The  subtle  severity   of  Vinet's  logic, — a 
dialetic  which  never  loses  sight  of  its  object, 
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amid  whatever  burets  and  winding  of  senti- 
ment,— is  apt  also  to  weaiy,  especudly  as  the 
mmd  receives  no  help  in  its  course  from  his 
mode  of  arrangement.  This  work  is  never 
"distributive/*  but  always  **  progressive.'' 
He  never  lays  down  bis  plan  in  distinct  divi- 
sions, but  links  thought  to  thought  in  an  ad- 
vancing sequence,  highly  logical  in  reality, 
but  without  those  forms  of  reasoning  which 
enable  the  mind  to  pause  add  gather  in  the 
strength  of  the  argument  at  given  points. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose 
that  Yinet  is  not,  in  many  of  his  Christian 
writmgs,  thoroughly  practical  and  edifyrog. 
He  is  often  so  in  the  nighest  decree.  Even 
in  the  **  Discourses"  the  pure  impulses  of 
Christian  feeling  break  ever  and  anon  in  vivid 
and  startling  nashes  through  the  restraints 
of  academic  treatment.  And  in  the  two 
posthumous  volumes  published  by  his  friends, 
under  the  title  of  Etudes  ^angeliques*  and 
Meditations  ivanqeliques,  this  practical  cha- 
racter is,  upon  the  whole,  the  prevailing  one. 
Throughout  many  of  the  pieces  in  these  later 
volumes,  there  run%  in  fact  a  deep  vein  of 
spiritual  experience,  rising  at  times  into  a 
rapture  of  devotion,-  not  more  delicate  and 
beautiful  in  its  expression  than  intense  and 
powerful  ip  its  enthusiasm. 

In  one  respect  these  religious  writings  of 
Vinet  deserve  special  commendation.  The 
mere  technical  verbiage  of  the  pulpit,  the 
professional  nomenclature  which  so  often  dis- 
figures religious  works,  and  (as  deplored  by 
John  Foster)  renders  them  distasteful  to  the 
literary  student,  finds  no  place  in  them.  The 
refined  taste  and  the  deep  sincerity  of  Yinet 
equally  repudiated  such  conventionalisms, — 
apt  to  pass  current,  like  old  money  from  hand 
to  hand,  long  after  they  have  lost  all  beauty 
and  meaning.  Everywhere  he  translates  the 
profoundest  meaning  of  the  gospel  into  the 
jangua^re  of  life,  and  the  ordinary  expressions 
of  modem  literature, — a  feature  of  his  reli- 
gious composition  which  gives  to  its  most 
devotional  utterance  an  air  of  powerful  and 
impressive  reality. 

This  character  is  said  to  have  even  more 
attractively  belonged  lo  his  preaching.  A 
secret  charm  of  reality,  of  truth,  in  the  most 
comprehensive  sense,  was,  according  to  fid. 
Soberer,  that  which  especially  enchained  and 
delighted  his  hearers.  *' You  had  before  you," 


*  This  Tolnme  hss  alto  b«eii  tnnf lated  Id  Collint* 
ehean  tenet  of  religioas  works,  (tee  the  head  of  oiir 
article ;)  aod  we  have  teen  alto,  we  think,  a  tmall 
volame  of  teleetions  in  Eoglith  from  the  Medita- 
tiont. 


he  adds,  "  a  man  who  mounted  the  pulpit, 
because  he  had  something  to  sav.  You  felt 
that  what  he  expressed  was  his  life — ^himself 
— no  mere  acquired  dogmatism ;  no  set 
phrases ;  no  religious  jargon ;  no  passages 
tacked  the  one  to  the  end  of  the  other,  in 
order  to  hide  the  emptiness  of  the  thought ; 
all  was  in  the  highest  degree  useful.  No- 
thing betrayed  for  a  moment  the  oratorical 
complacency  which  contemplates  itself  think- 
ing, or  delights  to  hear  itself  talking.  The 
tone  moved  and  penetrated,  because  he  who 
spoke  was  obviously  himself  first  moved  and 
penetrated." 

We  have  alluded  to  the  apologetical  cha- 
racter of  the  "Discourses.'  We  feel  we 
should  overlook  one  of  the  most  significant 
pomts  in  the  theological  career  of  our  author, 
if  we  did  not  advert  to  it  more  particularly. 
Yinet  found  himself,  by  the  necessity  of  his 
position,  in  the  attitude  of  a  Christian  apolo- 
gist. Amid  the  in6del  opposition  which  the 
newly  -  awakened  evangelical  feeling  of  his 
country  encountered,  he  felt  himself  called 
upon  to  hold  forth,  in  what  seemed  to  him 
the  most  effective  manner,  the  divine  verity 
of  the  gospel.  This  may  be  said  to  be  more 
or  less  the  pervading  aim  of  the  first  volume 
of  Discourses.  The  branch  of  Christian  evi- 
dence which  Yinet  has  there  peculiarly  exhi- 
bited, is  that  drawn  from  the  adaptation  of  the 
ospel  to  the  necessities  of  human  nature. 
He  does  not  indeed  for  a  moment  disparage 
the  ordinary  historical  proofs.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  expressly  acknowledges  their  ap- 
propriate force  to  many  minds.*  But  these 
were  not  the  proofs  which  obviously  most  in- 
terested and  impressed  himself.  The  fitness 
of  divine  truth  to  satisfy  the  spiritual  cravings 
of  man,  and  its  power  to  regenerate  his  life, 
were  the  facts  of  Christian  evideoce  which  he 
delighted  to  treat,  and  topresent  under  a 
great  variety  of  aspects.  This  moral  fitness 
and  power  of  the  gospel  appeared  to  him  in 
the  strictest  sense  evidence,  approving  itself 
not  merely  to  the  minds  of  those  who  had 
realized  them,  but  also  to  the  minds  of  othere; 
for  even  those  who  continued  strangers  to 
the  moral  experience,  could  not  fail  to  ob- 
serve and  appreciate  its  influence  on  oihers. 
They  could  not  help  recognizing  facts  pre- 
sented to  them,  nor  dispute  the  explanation 
of  these  facts.  But  he  argues,  it  is  impossible 
that  a  religion  which  leads  to  God  should  not 
come  from  Him ;  and  it  were  the  grossest  ab* 
surdity  to  believe  that  our  moral  life  could 
be  regenerated  through  a  lie.     *' Suppose, 

*  Diteounet^  p.  46.^1Vantlation. 
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after  all/*  be  says,  ^  you  shall  be  told  tbb 
religion  is  fs^e ;  but,  meanwhile,  it  has  re- 
stored in  you  the  image  of  God,  reestablished 
your  primitive  connection  with  that  great 
Being,  and  put  you  in  a  condition  to  enjoy 
life  and  the  happiness  of  heaven.  By  means 
of  it  you  have  become  such,  that,  at  the  last 
day,  it  is  impossible  that  God  should  not  re- 
ceive you  as  his  children,  and  make  you  par- 
takers of  his  glory.  You  are  made  fit  for 
Paradise,  nay,  Paradise  has  commenced  for 
you  even  here,  because  you  love.  This  reli- 
gion has  done  for  you  what  all  religion  pro- 
poses, and  what  no  other  has  realized.  Never- 
theless, by  the  supposition,  it  is  false ;  and 
what  more  could  it  do  were  it  true  ?  Bather 
do  you  not  see  that  this  is  a  splendid  proof 
of  its  truth  ?  Do  you  not  see  that  it  is  im- 
possible that  a  religion  which  leads  to  God 
should  not  come  from  God,  and  that  the  ab- 
surdity is  precisely  that  of  supposing  that  you 
can  be  regenerated  by  a  falsehood. 

The     influence    of    Pascal,     of    whose 
"  Thoughts,"  we  have  already  hinted,  Vinet 
was. a  profound  student,  is  very  obvious  in 
these  apologetic  views.     With  both,  it  is  the 
marvellous  adaptation  of  the  flrospel  to  the  exi- 
gences of  human  nature  which  constitutes  the 
peculiar  evidence  of  its  divinity.    On  the  one 
hand,  man,  cast  aside  from  God,  yet  cannot 
rest  without  Him.    The  vision  of  a  divine 
home,  from  which  he  has  wandered,  pursues 
him.     The   brightness  of  a  vanished  light 
haunts  him.    The  very  depth  of  his  sinful 
misery  asserts  the  realitv  of  his  original  holi- 
ness. On  the  other  hand,  the  gospel  appears 
as  the  satisfaction  of  these  confessed  wants 
of  humanity — as  the  remedy  of  its  guilt  and 
wretched  discord.    This  was  the  fruitful  idea 
of  Pascal,  to  whose  full  development  his  great 
work,  of  which  the  Pensies  are  but  the  dis- 
jointed fragments,  was  to  be  dedicated.  This 
was  afso,  it  is  well  known,  a  favorite  branch 
of  evidence  with  Chalmers.     But  neither  of 
these  great  writers,  perhaps,  has  seized  the 
view  more  completely,  or  dealt  with  it  more 
effectively,  than  Vinet,  who  pursues  it  with  a 
force  of  comprehensive  analysis,  and  a  confi- 
dence of  illustration,  deeply  impressive.  "The 
gospel,"  he  says,  "  unites  itself  intimately 
with  all  that  is  roost  profound  and  ineradica- 
ble in  our  nature.     It  fills  in  it  a  void — ^ii 
clears  from  it  darkness — it  binds  into  harmony 
the  broken  elements,  and  creates  unity.     U 
makes  itself  not  only  be  believed,  but  felt; 
and  when  the  soul  has  thoroughly  appropri- 
ated it,  it  blends  indistinguishably  with   all 
the  primitive  beliefs,  and  the  natural  light 
whicn  every  man  brings  into  the    world." 


Again,  in  a  beautiful  passage: — ''You  re- 
member the  custom  of  ancient  hospitality. 
Before  parting  with  a  stranger,  the  father  of 
the  family,  breaking  a  piece  of  clav  on  which 
certain  characters  wer^  impressed,  gave  one 
half  to  the  stransrer,  and  kept  the  other  him- 
self. Years  aUer,  these  two  fragments, 
brought  together  and  rejoined,  acknowledged 
each  other,  so  to  speak, — ^formed  a  bond  of 
recognition  between  those  presenting  them, 
and,  in  attesting  old  relations,  became  at  the 
same  time  the  basis  of  new.  So  in  the  book 
of  our  soul  does  the  Divine  Revelation  unite 
itself  to  the  old  traces  there.  Our  soul  does 
not  discover,  but  recognizes  the  truth.  li 
infers  that  a  reunion  (rencontre)  impossible 
to  chance — impossible  to  calculation— can 
only  be  the  work  and  secret  of  God  ;  and  it 
is  then  only  that  we  believe — then  when  the 
gospel  has  for  us  passed  from  the  rank  of 
external  to  the  rank  of  internal  truth,  and,  if 
I  might  say  so,  of  instinct — when  it  has  be- 
come in  us  part  and  parcel  of  our  conscious- 
ness." 

Throughout  the  Christian  writings  of  Vinet 
there  is  a  sufficiently   marked  growth   of 
opinion.     We  think,  however,  that  M.  Sobe- 
rer, under  the  force  of  bis  own  peculiar  con- 
victions, somewhat  exaggerates  the  character 
of  this  progress.     It  does  not  appear  to  us 
that  Vinet  in  any  respect  abandoned  the  clear 
and  definite  orthodoxy  of  hb  earlier  years. 
Only  in  the  more  thorough   transfusion   of 
the  different  elements  of  Christian  truth  in 
his  own  consciousness,  he  certainly  came  to 
dwell   less  upon  their  logical  prominences. 
He  ceased  to  take  any  pleasure  he  may  have 
ever  had  in  sharply  defining  the  boundaries 
between  the  different  items  of    hb  creed. 
Realizing    evermore   the   whole   system   of 
,  Christian  truth  as  a  living  synthesb  in  hb 
own  heart,  it  appears  to  have  been  hb  great 
aim  in  his  later  works  to  exhibit  this  synthe- 
sis  more   entirely.      He  felt  always  more 
strongly*  the  force  of  what  he  himseft  says  in 
his  Homiletics,  and  owned  more  thoroughly 
the  influence  of  such  a  conviction.     "  Ever^ 
dissection  of  moral  truth,"  he  observes,  "  is 
provisory  and    hypothetical ;    we    separate 
what  is  not  separate,  what  cannot  be  so,  what 
being  separate  loses  its  nature.     There  is, 
therefore,  in  the  best  made  analysis  some- 
thing false,  were  it  only  in  the  character  of 
succession  which  it  impresses  on  simultane- 
ous  facts."     He   became,  in  short,  always 
more  of  a  profound  Christian  philosopher, 
and  less  of  a  mere  abstract  theologian.   Thb 
appears  to  us  to  be  the  whole  explanation  of 
that  development  in  the  theological  views 
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of  Yinei  on  which  M.  Scherer  insists  so 
much. 

For  example :  He  propounds  in  his  earlier 
Discourses  a  certain  view  as  to  the  relation 
between  Reason  and  Faith — a  view  still 
commoo  in  more  than  one  of  our  theological 
schools — according  to  which  Reason  and 
Faith  are  apprehended  as  wholly  distinct 
fificuUies  of  the  human  mind,  and  it  is  repre- 
sented as  the  glory  of  Faith  to  receive  that 
which  is  stumbling  to  Reason.  Already, 
however,  in  the  second  edition  of  these  Dis- 
courses, the  idea  of  his  error  in  this  respect 
had  obviously  dawned  upon  him.  For  he 
says  in  the  preface,  *'  It  is  necessary  always 
that  the  truth  without  us  correspond  to  the 
truth  within  us — to  that  intellectual  con- 
science which,  no  less  than  the  moral  con- 
science, is  invested  with  sovereignty,  asserts 
its  claims,  and  may  be  said  even  to  feel  re- 
morse— to  those  irresistible  axioms  which  we 
carry  in  us,  which  are  part  of  our  nature, 
and  the  necessary  support  and  basis  of  our 
thoughts — ^in  a  word,  to  Reason^  A  higher 
conception  of  Reason  had  here,  it  is  clear, 
sprung  up  in  the  mind  of  our  author,  and 
this,  blending  it  with  a  higher  and  more 
comprehensive  conception  of  Faith,  was  car- 
ried by  him  up  into  a  unity  of  power,  which, 
directed  to  the  divine  verities  of  the  gospel, 
may  be  indifferently  denominated  Reason  or 
Faith;  the  truth  being,  that  the  soul  does 
not  in  any  case  put  forth  separate  faculties, 
but  in  every  case  truly  puts  forth  its  entire 
activity,  only  now  charged  more  with  a 
moral,  and  now  more  with  an  intellectual 
element.  This  approaching  unity  of  Reason 
and  Faith,  conspicuous  in  his  later  writings, 
does  not,  however,  in  the  least  degree  impair 
bis  orthodoxy.  It  only  exalts  and  purifies 
it.  In  carrying  Reason  with  him  in  this  no- 
bler sense,  not  merely  to  the  threshold  of  the 
divine  Temple,  but  within  the  Sanctuary,  he 
'  is  so  far  from  approaching  Rationalism  that 
he  destroys  it  in  the  most  efifectual  manner, 
by  showing  the  eternal  conformity  between 
the  revealed  glories  of  Christianity  and  the 
demands  of  the  human  soul.  Deep  is  be- 
held answering  ^  deep,  and  in  the  perfect 
congruiiy  of  Reason  (expressing  the  highest 
attitude  of  the  soul  towards  the  Truth)  and 
Revelation,  the  door  is  shut  efifectually 
against  all  those  lower  questionings  whose 
issue  is  alone  Rationalism  in  any  intelligible 
sense. 

Again,  it  is  no  doubt  true,  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  justification  and  sanctifica- 
tion  is  much  more  sharply  apprehended  and 
expressed  by  Vinet  in  his  earlier  than  in  his 


later  Discourses.  This  does  not  arise,  how- 
ever, from  his  having  lost  sight  of  the  radi- 
cally distinguishing  element  in  the  former, 
without  the  due  apprehension  of  which  the 
latter  soon  loses  all  its  peculiarly  evangelical 
meaning.  The  whole  explanation  of  his  dif- 
ference of  view  appears  to  us  to  be  that,  in 
his  earlier  representations  of  the  gospel,  he 
looks  more  at  its  objective  side — at  the  fact 
accomplished  for  us  by  divine  grace — while 
in  his  later  representations,  particularly  in 
his  famous  discourse  on  '*  the  work  of  God," 
he  looks  more  at  its  subjective  side-— at  the 
work  accomplished  in  us  through  the  Divine 
Spirit.  But  while  this  subjective  aspect  of 
salvation  assumed  latterly  a  special  interest 
for  him — while  the  realization  of  the  truth 
in  the  life  of  the  believer,  and  his  continual 
purification  thereby,  became  with  him  obvi- 
ously the  favorite  theme  of  meditation  and 
preaching,  there  is  yet  no  reason  to  believe 
that  he  for  a  moment  forgot  the  eternal 
reality  expressed  in  the  peculiarly  Protestant 
doctrine  of  justification,  on  the  assurance  of 
which  the  sinner  can  alone  rest  amid  all  his 
doubts  and  shortcomings.  This  great  test 
of  a  standing  or  a  falling  church,  we  have 
no  right  to  think  was  dimmed  for  a  moment 
from  the  gaze  of  Vinet.  Only  its  analytic 
exposition  did  not  much  attract  him  in  his 
later  years,  especially  in  reference  to  certain 
Antinomian  tendencies  which  he  thought  he 
traced  in  the  Swiss  churches.  He  did  not 
care  to  dwell  on  the  distinctive  theological 
significance  of  the  doctrine,  (truly  as  he 
prized  it)  but  rather  on  its  synthetic,  prac- 
tical relation  to  the  whole  Christian  life. 
Hence  his  beautiful  and  impressive  illustra- 
tion of  the  river  and  its  source,  whereby  he 
shows  how  in  act  and  life  all  the  technical 
and  scientific  distinctions,  by  which  the  the- 
ologian characterizes  the  different  stages  of 
salvation,  merge  into  an  indivisible  unity, 
even  as  the  river  in  its  source  and  through- 
out its  course  is  still  the  same,  however 
often  it  may  change  its  name  in  its  onward 
passage. 

Vinet,  we  have  already  said,  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Practical  Theology  in  the  Aca- 
demy of  Lausanne  in  1837.  The  installa- 
tion discourse  which  he  delivered  on  this 
occasion  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  mingled 
depth  and  simplicity  of  his  Christian  views.* 
It  strikes  with  a  firm  yet  delicate  hand  the 


*  The  readw  will  find  it  at  the  dote  of  the  re- 
oently  pabliahed  volume  on  Homiletice,  the  trans- 
lation of  wMch  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  our 
article. 
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key-note  of  the  theological  coarse,  the  pre* 
paratioD  of  which  henceforth  formed  one  of 
the  main  labors  of  his  life.  Fervent  and 
even  impassioned  in  evangelical  tone^ — glow- 
ing throughout  with  love  and  devotion  to 
the  cross — it  is  at  the  same  time  eminently 
rational,  and,  in  a  word,  human  in  its  sympa- 
thies. It  blends  spiritnality  and  reality, 
faith  and  nature,  piety  and  literature,  in  an 
exquisite  harmony  of  composition,  which 
fills,  as  with  a  full  and  mellow  satisfaction, 
the  mind  and  heart. 

The  two  volumes  on  "  Pastoral  Theology" 
and  '*  Homiletics"  are  the  fruits  of  Yinet's 
theological  labors  at  Lausanne  which  have 
been  preserved  to  us.  They  are  both  of 
them  posthumous  volumes,  and  appear  un- 
der every  disadvantage  attaching  to  such 
works.  In  both  cases  they  are  in  fact  little 
else  than  the  materials,  collected  in  the  shape 
of  notes,  for  the  complete  works  which -the 
author,  had  he  been  spared,  would  have 
fashioned  out  of  them.  Here  and  there 
elaborated  with  obvious  care,  and  character- 
ized by  the  utmost  finish  of  sentiment  and 
expression,  they  yet  bear  many  marks  of  im- 
^  perfection.  They  are  apt  in  consequence  to 
disappoint  in  the  mere  perusal,— the  thread 
of  continuity  is  so  often  broken,  and  the  at- 
tention so  frequently  distracted  by  the  frag- 
mentary, note-like  aspect  of  the  page.  They 
are  admirable,  however,  in  spint,  and  con- 
tain as  a  whole  more  valuable  matter  of 
study  for  the  Christian  minister  than  any 
similar  volumes  which  we  know. 

It  will  not  be  expected  that  we  can  pre- 
sent any  analysis  of  these  works  at  the  close 
of  this  extended  paper.  Each  in  itself 
might  form  a  theme  for  separate  treatment. 
The  smaller  volume  on  "  Pastoral  Theology" 
is  especially  excellent  in  the  point  of  view 
from  which  it  contemplates  the  whole  suV 
ject.  Here  the  clear  openness  of  Vinet's 
nature  displays  itself  with  the  best  effect. 
In  almost  every  treatise  on  the  Pastorate, 
from  Chrysostom's  downward,  the  great 
defect  has  always  appeared  to  us  to  be  the 
air  of  exaggeration  and  unreality  which  to  a 
great  extent  pervades  them.  The  Christian 
priest  is  too  much  isolated,  and  his  position 
and  duties  treated  of  too  much  as  belonging 
to  a  wholly  separate  region  of  experience 
and  responsibility.  So  much  so,  sometimes, 
that,  as  with  certain  manuals  of  mystical 
devotion,  the  heart  which  has  not  abandoned 
itself  to  that  subtlest  oi  all  delusions,  a 
false  and  empty  spirituality « is  driven  back 
in  a  sort  of  fnght  and  despair  at  the  picture 
presented  to  it.    The  truth  of  H/e,  admitting 


of  such  numberless  compromises — ^marked 
by  such  beautiful  compensations — is  sacri* 
ficed  to  the  rigors  of  theory.  Common 
sense — that  vivifying  essence  in  all  duty— is 
made  to  yield  to  abstractions.  We  believe 
profoundly  that  such  treatises,  much  as  they 
are  sometimes  talked  about,  have  exercised 
but  little  actual  influence  in  moulding  the 
pastoral  mind  in  successive  generations. 
Eminently  adapted  to  keep  an  ideal  of  the 

{)astorate  before  those  who,  through  the 
ife  already  m  them,  are  seeking  after  such 
an  ideal,  they  yet  present  far  too  few  points 
of  contact  with  the  necessities  and  exigences 
of  daily  existence,  to  serve  effectually  in  the 
great  work  of  pastoral  education. 

The  value  of  Vinet's  work,  on  the  con- 
trary, just  consists  m  the  diffused  presence 
of  thb  element  of  commbn  sense  and  reality 
throughout  At  every  point  he  brings  the 
position  and  duties  of  the  pastor  into  contact 
with  life.  No  man  can  be  more  impatient  of 
abstractions  in  every  sense;  none  care  less 
for  raptures  and  spiritual  excesses  of  any 
kind.  CeremoniaUsm  has  no  sacredness  for 
him  where  it  cannot  render  a  speedy  account 
of  its  reason  or  usefulness.  He  carries  into 
all  departments  of  ministerial  work  the  posi- 
tive spirit,  which,  as  he  truly  says,  «'  distin- 
guishes our  age — which  brings  back  to  their 
proper  sense  all  the  metaphors  of  life — which 
demands  from  every  sign  an  account  of  its 
value,  from  every  form  an  account  of  its  rea- 
son— which  wishes  every  word  to  be  a  fact, 
every  discourse  an  action — which  banishes 
from  style,  as  from  society,  all  arbitrary  or 
unintelligible  ceremonial,  and  which  wishes 
that  eloquence,  in  particular,  should  render 
an  account  of  its  processes,  no  longer  to  I 
know  not  what  art,  to  I  know  not  what  pro- 
perties, but  to  life"  The  reader  is  accord- 
ingly presented  in  Vinet's  volumes  with  no 
mere  ideal — the  vague  responsibilities  of 
which,  as  suggesting  their  own  impracti- 
cability, he  can  easily  shift  for  himself;  but 
he  is  presented  with  a  real  and  living  picture, 
whose  truthfulness  in  its  very  plainness  and 
simplicity  often  startles  him,  calhng  forth 
from  the  slumbering  depths  of  the  con- 
science an  answering  emotion  not  easily  put 
to  sleep  either  under  the  impulses  of  a  fan- 
tastic spirituality  or  a  hardening  worldliness. 
Before  such  a  clear  portrait,  the  self-delusions 
both  of  the  one  and  the  other  fall  away.  It 
is  this  union  of  nature  and  fiuth— of  the 
reality  of  the  one  and  the  sanctity  of  the  other 
— which  we  feel  to  constitute  the  peculiar 
excellence  and  usefulness  of  Vinet's  **  Pastor- 
al Theology." 
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Pastoral  Theology,  according  to  Vinet, 
concerns  the  whole  theory  and  practice  of  the 
Christian  ministry.  The  expressions  ''pas- 
toral duties/'  and  "pastoral  prudence,  he 
considers  incomplete,  as  suggesting  merely 
the  practical  side  of  the  subject,  ^Aiereas  it 
also  claims  and  deserves  our  attention  on  the 
speculative  side.  "He  who  has  only  re- 
garded the  various  elements  of  his  profes- 
sion as  they  are  presented  to  him  in  active 
life,  will  act  neither  with  liberty,  intelligence, 
nor  profundity."  The  name  of  Pastoral 
Theology  might  thus  very  well  be  given  to 
all  the  collection  of  topics  embraced  in  the 
wider  name  of  Practical  Theology,  for  the 
idea  of  the  pastorate  is  implied  in  all  these, 
and  governs  them  all.  It  is  in  the  light  of 
the  Christian  ministry,  and  as  bearing  on  its 
adequate  fulfilment,  that  they  all  find  their 
peculiar  meaning.  At  the  same  time  it  is  de- 
sirable, with  a  view  to  the  more  complete 
treatment  of  the  different  branches  of  the 
general  subject,  to  apply  the  designation  of 
Pastoral  Theology  more  immediately  to  what 
belongs  to  Christian  Worship  and  Discipline, 
leavmg  ffomiletics  and  Cateeheties  to  bie  dis- 
cussed as  special  subjects.  Yinet  has  not, 
however,  attempted  to  carry  out  this  distinc- 
tion with  any  rigor, — as,  indeed,  it  cannot  be 
done,  so  thoroughly  do  the  different  functions 
of  the  ministry  mutually  suppose  and  involve 
one  another.  The  subject  of  preaching  is, 
therefore,  treated  by  him  in  the  volume  on 
Pastoral  Theology,  as  well  as  in  the  larger 
ydume  especially  devoted  to  it. 

This  volume  on  "  Homiletics"  appears  to 
IB,  upon  the  whole,  to  be  stamped  with  a 
higher  and  more  comprehensive  ability.  The 
truth  is,  tha^  Yinet  from  hb  previous  studies 
was  especially  at  home  on  such  a  subject,  in 
which  be  finds  scope  not  only  for  his  powers 
of  exposition,  but  also  for  his  rich  faculty  of 
criticism,  some  exquisite  gems  of  which  are 
scattered  up  and  down  its  pages. 

The  subject  is  divided  by  Yinet  according 
to  the  "immemorial  and  inevitable  division 
of  a  course  upon  the  art  of  oratory  ;  viz.,  In- 
vention, Arrangement,  Elocution.  Under  the 
first  of  these  heads  he  has  two  separate  sec- 
tions, devoted,  Ist,  to  the  subfeet  of  the  pulpit 
discourse;  2d,  to  the  matter  of  the  pulpit  dis- 
course, '*  The  matter  is  to  the  subject  what  - 
the  edifice  is  to  the  foundation."  "  The  sub- 
ject is  the  proposition ;  the  matter  is  the  de- 
velopment of  it ;  the  very  substance  of  the 
discourse,  the  pulp  of  the  fruit."  The  suh- 
Ject,  in  short,  is  contained  in  the  text  or  title 
of  the  sermon, — the  matter  in  the>  sermon 
itself.     Under  the  second  head,  he  considers 


the  whole  method  of  the  sermon  m  its  gene-^ 
ral  outline,— exordium,  transitions,  and  pero- 
ration. Under  the  third  division  he  treats  at 
larffe  of  style  and  delivery.  The  field  over 
which  he  ran^s  in  this  volume  is  thus  very 
copious  and  interesting,  and  one  just  pecu- 
liarly fitted  for  the  display  of  the  author's 
highest  gifts, — one  in  which  his  fine  Chris- 
tian intelligence  and  rare  literary  skill  find 
the  freest  scope  and  exercise. 

We  have  exhausted  our  space,  however, 
and  can  add  only  a  few  words  of  general  ap- 
preciation of  the  great  writer  from  whom  we 
nave  received  so  much  delight  and  instruc- 
tion, and  of  whose  life  and  labors  we  feel  we 
have  presented  so  inedequate  a  portrait.  The 
pecuh'ar  distinction  of  Yinet,  it  is  obvious 
from  that  portrait,  does  not  consist  so  much 
in  any  special  eminence  as  a  man  of  letters, 
or  a  divine,  as  in  the  beautiful  combination 
which  he  exhibits  of  the  higher  qualities 
which  at  once  adorn  literature  and  give  life 
to  theology.  A  mere  man  of  letters  he  cer- 
tainly was  not ; — a  Christian  interest  being 
found,  we  have  seen,  to  underlie  his  most 
purely  literary  productions,  and  to  touch  all 
the  springs  of  bis  criticism.  Still  less  per- 
haps was  he  a  mere  theolodan.  There  are 
even  some  who  would  be  disposed  to  grudge 
him  this  name  at  all — so  entirely  destitute 
was  he  of  the  technique  of  theological  science. 
The  critico-historical  element,  which  enters 
so  essentially  into  the  constitution  of  the 
theological  mind,  was  certainly  too  much 
wanting  in  him,  as  in  One  with  whom  he  has 
been  sometimes,  although  with  little  propri- 
ety, compared — Dr.  Chalmers. 

But  while  Yinet  may  not  thus  occupy  sepa- 
rately the  first  rank,  either  as  a  litterateur  or 
a  theologian,  he  was  something  undoubtedly 
greater  than  either.  He  was  a  Christian 
thinker,  who  had  the  rare  skill  to  clothe  his 
thoughts  in  precise  and  beautiful  language. 
He  was  eminently  one  of  those  nobler  spirits 
whom  God  ever  and  anon  raises  up  to  stir 
by  their  living  utterances  the  hearts  of  many 
— to  bring  into  powerful  relief  that  perfect 
harmony  of  the  divine  and  human  which  has 
been  given  eternally  in  the  gospel — to  speak, 
in  short,  "  the  language  of  the  gospel  tq  the 
world,  and  the  language  of  the  world  to  the 
Church."  His  comprehensiveness  as  a  think- 
er we  reckon  his  highest  intellectual  charac- 
teristic. He  seizes  with  direct  grasp  the 
central  principle  of  every  subject  of  specula- 
Uon  and  discussion — the  unity  in  which  it 
inheres,  and  from  which  its  whole  meaning 
ffoes  forth.  What  a  refreshing  strength  and 
buoyant  interest  does  this  give  to  his  wridngs, 
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aftet,  it  may  be,  wading  tbrouffb  volumes  of 
dbjointed,  however  important,  learning.  His 
fertility  and  variety — the  rich  profusion  of 
intellectual  treasure  which  he  expends  so 
freely  and  sometimes  so  brilliantly — is  pro- 
bably his  next  most  prominent  endowment. 
We  feel  that  while  we  have  attempted  to  ex- 
hibit this  diversity  to  some  extent,  we  have 
only  partially  succeeded.  There  is  one  inter- 
esting department  of  literary  effort — that  of 
sacred  sonar — in  which  he  occupied,  it  mav 
be  truly  said,  a  distinguished  place,  to  which 
we  have  not  even  alluded.*    It  were  diffi- 


*  These  aaored  pieces  of  Yioet  are  mAiolv  found 
in  a  collection  entitled  CTiatUs  ChrStiens.  The  first 
edition  of  this  collection  appeared  in  1834,  and  con- 
tained seven  pieces  from  his  pen.  Others  were 
added  in  saccessive  editioni^  although  he  is  be- 
lieved to  have  written  many  more  than  he  ever 
published.  These  pieces  are  precious  as  containing 
the  most  intimate  expression  of  the  writer's  secret 
feelings.  "It  was  his  only  way,"  said  one  rery 
near  to  him,  "  of  commnnicating  to  me  what  passed 
in  the  depths  of  his  soul."  Oeuerallv,  aoooraing  to 
M.  Scherer,  they  fail  in  preserving  tbe  character  of 
the  hymn,  Tbe  reflective  habit  of  the  philosopher 
overmasters  tbe  inspired  mood  of  the  poet  ^me 
of  them,  however,  are  very  beantifnl  and  touching, 
and  especially  one  ^n  the  death  of  his  daughter  in 
1S8S.  "  If  we  compare  it,"  says  M.  Soberer,  <*  with 
Uie  elegy  which  a  similarly  mournful  event  drew 
from  tbe  pen  of  Lamartine,  we  cannot  fiul  to  be 
struck  by  the  real  superiority  which  a  living  faith 


cult,  certainly,  to  point  out  any  one — save 
his  own  countryman,  Pascal,  we  know  of  no 
one — who  possessed  in  a  higher  measure  that 
manifold  gift  which  can  touch  with  mastery 
the  lighter  felicities  of  literature,  and  at  the 
same  time  sound  with  freedom  the  utmost 
depths  of  Christian  thought. 

A  genuine  simplicity  gave  their  enduring 
charm  to  all  his  qualities.  The  most  polish- 
ed intelligence,  combined  with  the  most  per- 
fect moral  purity,  is  the  picture  which  we 
meet  in  every  page  of  his  writings.  A  oni* 
form  elevation  of  sentiment— a  frank  sensi- 
bility, which  rejoiced  in,  while  it  did  not 
invite  sympathy — a  profound  humility — a 
fearless  candor — is  the  picture  which,  asso- 
ciated with  the  name  of  Yinet,  lives  in  the 
hearts  of  all  who  rejoiced  in  his  friendship. 
And  in  bidding  farewell  to  him,  we  feel  that 
while  there  are  no  doubt  greater  names 
which  the  "  Church  of  the  Future"  will  de- 
light to  honor,  there  are  yet  few,  if  any, 
vrhich  will  suffgest  a  finer  union  of  Christian 
graces  and  gifte — a  character  at  once  more 
noble  and  beautiful. 


has  given  to  the  Ohristian  poet  in  the  expression  of 
his  grief,  and  the  revelation  of  its  true  meaning  and 
end."  This  piece  is  found  in  a  separate  collection* 
by  Mme.  Olivier,  entitled  Poisie  Ohritienne^  Lau- 
sanne^ 1889. 
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WILLIAM      COBBETT 


No  one  that  has  arisen  in  England  for  a 
lonff  period  of  time  can  be  justly  compared 
with  William  Cobbett  for  strength  of  cha- 
racter, independent  powers  of  thinking,  and 
for  a  naturally  lucid  and  forcible  method  of 
giving  utterance  to  his  opinions.  For  a  pe- 
riod of  more  than  thirty  years,  the  compo- 
sitions of  no  Eoglish  writer  exercised  a  wider 
influence  on  the  public  mind ;  nor  did  any 
ever  sink  so  rapidly  out  of  sight,  almost  im- 
mediately after  his  death,  as  those  of  the 
author  of  the  Political  Register,  The  cause 
in  this  instance  did  not  uphold  the  man ;  for 
though  he  had  the  credit  of  beins;  one  of  the 
foremost  of  the  Radical  school,  there  was  so 
much  of  the  idiosyncratic  in  the  Radicalbm 


of  Cobbett  that  it  never  harmonized  with  the 
popular  sentiment ;  but  choosing  a  sphere  of 
its  own,  which  was  rather  anti-oligarchic  than 
that  of  Radical  reform,  hb  system,  if  it  could 
be  called  such,  was  kept  before  the  public 
only  by  his  own  genius,  and  when  that  was 
withdrawn,  the  whole  fell  to  the  ground. 

Cobbett*s  account  of  his  origin  is  the  fol- 
lowing: "With  respect  to  my  ancestors  I 
shall  go  no  farther  back  than  my  grandfa- 
ther, who  was  a  day  -  laborer,  and  I  have 
heard  my  father  say  that  he  worked  for  one 
farmer  from  the  day  of  his  marriage  to  that 
of  his  death — upwards  of  forty  years.  H6 
died  before  I  was  born,  but  I  have  often 
slept  beneath  the  same  roof  that  sheltered 
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him,  and  where  his  widow  dwelt  for  several 
years  after  his  death.  It  was  a  little  thatched 
cottage,  with  a  garden  before  the  door.  It 
had  but  two  windows :  a  damson  tree  shaded 
one  and  a  clump  of  filberts  the  other.  Here 
I  and  my  brothers  went  every  Christmas  and 
Whitsuntide  to  spend  a  week  or  two,  and 
torment  the  poor  old  woman  with  our  noise 
and  dilapidations.  She  used  to  give  us  milk 
and  bread  for  breakfast,  an  apple  pudding 
for  our  dinner,  and  a  piece  of  bread  and 
cheese  for  supper.  Her  fire  was  made  of 
turf,  cut  from  the  neighboring  heath,  and 
her  evening  light  was  a  rush  dipped  in  grease. 
Every  one  will  believe  that  my  grandfather 
was  no  philosopher.  He  never  made  a  light- 
ning-rod, nor  bottled- up  a  single  quart  of 
sonshme  in  his  life.  He  was  no  almanac- 
maker,  nor  quack,  nor  chimney  doctor,  nor 
soap  -  boiler,  nor  ambassador,  nor  printer's 
devil;  neither  was  he  a  deist,  and  all  his 
children  were  born  in  wedlock;  he  never 
cheated  the  poor  during  his  life,  nor  mocked 
'em  at  his  death.  Mv  father,  when  I  was 
born,  was  a  farmer.  When  a  little  boy,  he 
drove  plough  for  twopence  a- day.  What  a 
village  schoolmaster  could  be  expected  to 
teach  he  had  learned,  (^nd  had  besides  im- 
proved himself  in  several  branches  of  the 
mathematics.  He  was  honest,  industrious, 
and  frugal :  it  was  not  therefore  wonderful 
that  he  should  be  situated  in  a  good  farm, 
and  happy  in  a  wife  of  his  own  rank,  liked, 
beloved,  and  respected." 

He  said  in  an  American  autobiography 
from  which  we  quote,  •*  I  was  born  on  the 
9th  of  March,  1766.  I  do  not  remember 
the  time  when  I  did  not  earn  my  own  living, 
and  my  first  occupation  was  driving  the  small 
birds  from  the  turnip  seed,  and  the  rooks 
from  the  peas.  When  1  first  trudged  a-fit-ld 
with  my  wooden  bottle,  and  my  satchel 
swung  over  my  shoulders,  I  was  hardly  able 
to  climb  the  gates  and  stiles,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  day  to  reach  home  was  a  task  of  infi- 
nite difficulty.  My  next  employment  was 
weeding  wheat,  and  leading  a  single  horse  at 
harrowing  barley.  Hoeing  peas  followed, 
and  hence  I  arrived  at  the  honor  of  joining 
the  reapers  in  harvest,  driving  the  team  and 
holding  plough.  We  were  all  of  us  strong 
and  laborious,  and  my  father  used  to  boast 
that  he  had  four  boys,  the  eldest  of  whom 
was  but  fifteen,  who  did  as  much  work  as 
any  three  men  in  the  parish  of  Famham. 
Honest  pride,  and  happy  davs  1 

**  Our  religion  was  that  of  the  Church  of 
Endand,  to  which  I  have  ever  remained  at- 
tached ;  the  more  so,  as  it  bears  the  name 


of  my  country.  As  to  politics,  we  were  like 
the  rest  of  the  country  people  in  England, 
for  we  neither  knew  nor  thought  any  thing 
about  the  matter.  The  shouts  of  victory,  or 
the  murmurs  of  a  defeat,  would  now  and  then 
break  in  upon  our  tranquillity  ;  but  I  do  not 
remember  ever  having  seen  a  newspaper  in 
the  house,  and,  most  certainly,  the  privation 
did  not  render  us  less  industrious,  happy,  or 
free.  After,  however,  war  had  continued 
for  some  time,  and  the  cause  and  nature  of 
it  began  to  be  understood,  we  became  a  little 
better  acquainted  with  subjects  of  this  kind. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  people  were,  as  to 
numbers,  nearly  equally  divided  concerning 
that  war,  and  their  wishes  respecting  the 
result  of  it.  My  father  was  a  partisan  of 
the  Americans,  and  continued  so  staunch  an 
one,  that  he  would  not  have  suffered  his  best 
friend  to  drink  success  to  the  King's  arms  at 
his  table.  I  cannot  give  the  reader  a  better 
idea  of  his  obstinacy  in  this  respect,  than  by 
relating  the  following  anecdote: — 

"  My  father  used  to  tak^  one  of  us  with 
him  every  year  to  the  hop- fair  at  Wey  Hill. 
The  fair  was  held  at  old  Michaelmas  -  tide. 
It  happened  to  be  my  turn  to  go  there  the 
very  year  that  Long  Island  was  taken  by 
the  British.  A  great  company  of  hop-mer- 
chants and  farmers  were  just  sitting  down  to 
supper  as  the  post  arrived,  bringing  in  the 
extraordinary  gazette  which  announced  the 
victory.  A  hop-factor  from  London  took 
the  paper,  placed  his  chair  upon  the  table, 
and  began  to  read  with  an  audible  voice.  A 
dispute  ensued,  and  my  father  retired,  taking 
me  by  the  hand,  to  another  apartment,  where 
we  supped  with  about  a  dozen  of  the  same 
sentiments.  Here  Washington's  health,  and 
success  to  the  Americans,  were  repeatedly 
toasted,  and  this  was  the  first  time  that  I 
ever  heard  that  General's  name  mentioned. 
Little  did  I  dream  then  that  I  should  ever 
see  the  man,  and,  still  less,  that  I  should 
hear  some  of  his  own  countrymen  reviling 
and  execrating  him. 

"Towards  the  autumn  of  1782,  I  went  to 
visit  a  relation  who  lived  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Portsmouth.  From  the  top  of  Ports- 
down  I  beheld,  for  the  first  time,  the  sea, 
and  no  sooner  than  1  wished  to  be  a  sailor. 
It  was  not  the  sea  alone  that  I  saw ;  the 
grand  fleet  was  riding  at  anchor  at  Spithead. 
What  I  now  beheld  so  far  surpassed  what  I 
had  ever  been  able  to  form  a  conception  of, 
that  I  stood  lost  between  astonishment  and 
admiration.  The  brave  Rodney's  victories 
over  our  natural  enemies,  the  French  and 
Spaniards,  had  long  been  the  theme  of  onr 
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praise  and  the  burden  of  our  songs,  and  the 
sight  of  our  fleet  brought  all  these  into  my 
mind.  My  heart  was  inflated,  with  national 
pride ;  the  sailors  were  my  countrymen,  tlie 
fleet  belonged  to  my  country,  and  surely  I 
had  my  part  in  it,  and  in  all  its  honors ;  yet 
these  honors  I  had  not  earned,  and  I  re- 
solved to  have  a  just  claim,  by  sharing  in  the 
hardships  and  dangers. 

Though  I  had  walked  thirty  miles  during 
the  day,  I  slept  noi  a  moment  at  my  uncle's. 
It  was  no  sooner  daylight,  than  I  arose  and 
walked  down  towards  Uie  old  castle  on  the 
beach  of  Spithead.  For  sixpence  given  to 
an  invalid  I  got  permission  to  go  upon  the 
battlemenis;  here  I  had  a  closer  view  of  the 
fleet,  and,  at  every  look,  my  impatience  to 
be  on  board  increased.  In  short,  I  went 
from  the  castle  to  Portsmouth,  got  into  a 
boat,  and  was  in  a  few  minutes  on  board  the 
Pegasus  man-of-war.  The  captain  had  more 
compassion  on  me  than  is  general,  and  repre- 
sented to  me  the  toils  I  must  undergo,  and 
the  punishment  the  least  disobedience  or 
neglect  would  subject  me  to.  He  persuaded 
me  to  return  home,  and  told  me  it  was  better 
to  be  led  to  church  in  a  halter,  to  be  tied  to 
a  girl  that  I  did  not  like,  than  to  be  tied  to 
the  gangway,  or,  as  the  sailors  call  it,  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Roper.  I  in  vain  attempted  to 
convince  Captain  Berkeley  that  choice  alone 
had  led  me  to  the  sea.  He  sent  me  on 
shore,  and  I  at  last  quitted  Portsmouth  ;  but 
not  before  I  had  applied  to  the  Port  Admiral 
Evans  to  get  my  name  enrolled  among  those 
destined  for  the  service.  I  was  obliged  to 
acquaint  the  Admiral  with  what  had  passed 
on  board  the  Pegasus,  in  consequence  of 
which  I  was  refused ;  and  happily  escaped, 
sorely  against  my  will,  the  most  toilsome  and 
perilous  profession  in  the  world. 

*'  I  returned  once  more  to  the  plough,  but 
was  spoiled  for  a  farmer.  Before  my  Ports- 
mouth adventure,  I  had  no  other  ambition 
than  that  of  surpassing  my  brothers  in  the 
different  labors  of  the  field  ;  but  now  I 
su^hed  for  a  sight  of  the  world  ;  the  little 
imnd  of  Biitain  seemed  too  small  a  compass 
for  me.  The  things  in  which  I  had  taken  the 
most  delight  were  neglected  ;  the  singing  of 
the  birds  grew  insipid,  and  even  the  heart- 
cheering  cry  uf  the  hounds,  after  which  I 
formerly  fled  from  my  work,  was  heard  with 
indifference.  But  on  the  6th  of  May,  1783, 
I  was  dressed  in  my  holiday  suit  to  accom- 
pany two  or  three  lasses  to  Guildford  Fair. 
They  were  to  assemble  at  a  house  about 
three  miles  from  my  home,  where  I  was  to  1 
attend  them :  but,  unfortunately  for  me,  I  | 


had  to  cross  the  London  turnpike-road.  The 
stage  had  just  turned  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  and  was  rattling  down  towards  me  at  a 
merry  rate.  The  notion  of  going  to  LoDdon 
never  entered  my  mind  till  that  very  moment, 
yet  the  step  was  completely  determined  on 
before  the  coach  came  to  the  spot  where 
I  stood  :  up  I  got,  and  was  in  London  about 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

''It  was  by  mere  accident  that   I  had 
money  enough  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
day.     Being  rigged  out  for  the  fair,  I  had 
three  or  four  crown  and  half-crown  pieces, 
besides  a  few  shillings  and  half-pence.   This, 
my  little  all,  which  I  had   been  years  in 
amassing,  melted  away  like  snow  before  the 
sun:  and  when  I  had  arrived  at  Ludgate- 
bill,  and  had  paid  my  fare,  I  had  about  28. 
6d.  in  my  pocket.    A  gentleman  who  was 
one  of  the  passens^ers  was  a  hop- merchant 
in  South wark,  and  bad  often  dealt  with  my 
father  at  Wey  Hill:  he  knew  my  danger: 
be  himself  was  a  father,  and  felt  for  my 
parents :  he  wrote  to  my  (lather,  and  endea- 
vored to  prevail  on  me  to  obey  his  orders  and 
return  home.     I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  I 
was  disobedient,  and  I  have  repented  of  it 
from  that  moment  to  this.     Willingly  would 
I  have  returned,  bUt  pride  would  not  suf- 
fer me  to  do  it.    I  feared  the  scoffs  of  my 
acquaintances  more  than  the  real  evils  that 
threatened  me.    My  generous  preserver,  find- 
ing my  reluctance,  began  to  look  out  for 
employment  for  me,  and  related  my  adven- 
ture to  an  attorney,  an  acquaintance  of  his, 
whose  name  was  Holland,  and  who,  happen- 
ing jto  want  an  understrapping  quill -driver, 
took  me  into  his  service,  and  the  next  day 
saw  me  perched  upon  a  great  high  stool  in 
an  obscure  chamber  in  Gray's  Inn,  endeavor- 
ing to  decipher  the  crabbed  draughts  of  my 
employer.     I  could  write  a  good  plain  hand, 
but  I  could  not  read  the  pothooks  and  hang- 
ers of  Mr.   Holland,  who  was  a  month  m 
learning  me  to  copy.     Time,  however,  ren- 
dered me  useful,  and  Mr.  H.  was  pleased  to 
tell  me  that  he  was  well  satisfied  with  me, 
just  at  the  very  moment  when  I  began  to 
grow  extremely  dissatisfied  with   him.      I 
worked  like  a  galley-slave  from  five  in  the 
morning  until  ei^ht  or  nine  at  night,  and 
sometimes  all  night  long.     How  many  quar- 
rels have  I  assisted  to  foment  and  perpetu- 
ate between  those  two  poor  innocent  fellows, 
John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe  I     How  many 
times  have  I  set  them  to  assault  each  other 
with  guns,  swords,  staves,  and  pitchforks,  and 
then  brought  them  to  answer  for  their  mis- 
deeds before  our  sovereign  lord  the  King, 
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seated  in  bis  court  at  Westminster  I  When  I 
think  of  the  saids  and  sofortha,  and  the  counts 
of  tButol(^j  that  I  scribbled  overj  of  those 
sheets  of  seventy-two  words,  and  those  lines 
two  inches  apart,  my  brain  turns.  Gracions 
Heaven  I  if  I  am  doomed  to  be  wretched, 
bury  me  beneath  Iceland  snows,  and  let  me 
feea  on  blubber :  stretch  me  under  the  burn- 
ing line,  and  deny  me  thy  propitious  dews ; 
nay,  if  it  be  thy  will,  suftbcate  me  with  the 
in/ected  and  pestilential  air  of  a  democratic 
club-room,  but  save  me  from  the  desk  of  an 
attorney !  Mr.  Holland  always  went  out  to 
dinner,  while  I  was  left  to  be  provided  tor  by 
the  laundress.  It  would  be  wronging  the 
witch  of  Endor  to  compare  her  with  this 
hag,  the  only  creature  who  deigned  to  enter 
into  conversation  with  me.  Except  the  name, 
I  was  m  prison,  and  this  weird  sister  was  my 
keeper.  I  never  quitted  this  gloomy  recess 
except  on  Sundays,  when  I  took  a  walk  to 
St.  James's  Park,  to  feast  my  eyes  with  the 
trees,'  the  grass,  and  the  water. 

"  In  one  of  these  walks,  I  happened  to  fix 
my  eyes  on  an  advertisement  inriting  all 
loyal  young  men  who  had  a  mind  to  gain 
riches  and  glory,  to  repair  to  a  certain  ren- 
dezvous where  they  might  enter  his  Majesty's 
marine  service.  I  was  not  ignorant  enough 
to  be  the  dupe  of  this  miUtary  bombast,  but 
a  change  was  what  I  wanted;  besides,  I 
knew  the  marines  went  to  sea,  and  my  desire 
for  that  element  had  increased  by  my  being 
penned  up  in  London.  To  avoid  all  posai- 
bihty  of  being  discovered,  I  went  down  to 
Chaiham  and  enlisted  into  the  marines,  as  I 
thought ;  but  the  next  morning  I  found  my- 
self before  a  captain  of  a  marcbing  regiment. 
When  I  told  the  captain  (an  Insbman)  that 
I  thought  myself  engaged  in  the  marines, 
*  By  St.  Patrick,  my  lad,'  said  he,  *  and  you 
have  had  a  narrow  escape ;'  and  assured  me 
Uiat  the  regiment  in  which  I  had  enlisted 
was  at  thai  moment  serving  in  that  fine, 
flourishing,  and  plentiful  country.  Nova  Sco- 
tia. As  peace  had  then  taken  place,  no  great 
haste  was  made  to  send  off  the  recruits.  I 
remained  upwards  of  a  year  at  Chatham, 
during  whicb  time  I  learnt  my  exercise,  and 
took  my  turn  in  the  duty  ot  the  garrison. 
My  leisure  time,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
twenty-four  hours,  was  spent,  not  in  the  dis- 
sipations common  to  such  a  life,  but  in  read- 
ing and  study.  I  subscribed  to  a  circulating 
library  at  Brompton,  the  greatest  part  of 
whose  books  I  read  more  than  once  over : 
novels,  plays,  history,  and  poetry,  were  all 
read,  and  nearly  with  equal  avidity. 

'*  One   Inranch  of    learning,   however,    I 
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learned  thoroughly,  and  that  the  most  essen- 
tial— the  grammar  of  my  mother-tongue.  I 
had  experienced  the  want  of  grammar  dur- 
ing my  stay  with  Mr.  Holland ;  but  I  should 
never  have  encountered  the  study  of  it,  had 
it  not  been  that  accident  placed  me  under  a 
man  whose  friendship  extended  beyond  his 
interest.  Writing  a  fair  hand  made  me  copy- 
bt  to  General  Debeig,  the  commandant  of  the 
garrison.  I  transcribed  the  famous  corre- 
spondence between  him  and  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  which  ended  in  the  good  and  gal- 
lant old  Colonel  being  stripped  of  the  reward 
of  his  long  and  meritorious  servitude.  Being 
totally  ignorant  of  grammar,  I  necessarily 
made  many  mistakes :  the  Colonel  saw  my 
deficiency,  and  strongly  recommended  study, 
and  enforced  his  advice  with  ,a  sort  of  injunc- 
tion and  a  promise  of  reward  in  case  of  suc- 
cess. I  procured  a  Lowth's  Grammar,  and 
applied  myself  to  the  study  of  it,  not  without 
some  profit ;  for,  though  it  was  a  long  time 
before  I  fully  comprehended  what  I  read,  I 
read  and  studied  with  such  attention  that 
at  last  I  could  write  without  falling  into  any 
very  gross  errors.  I  wrote  the  whole  gram- 
mar out  two  or  three  times;  I  got  it  by 
heart;  I  repeated  it  every  morning,  every 
evening;  and  when  on  guard,  I  imposed  on 
myself  the  task  of  saying  it  all  over  once 
every  time  I  was  posted  sentinel.  To  this 
exercise  of  my  memory  I  ascribe  the  reten- 
tiveness  of  which  I  have  since  found  it  capa- 
ble ;  and  to  the  success  with  which  it  was 
attended,  the  perseverance  that  has  led  to  the 
acquirement  of  the  Uttle  learning  of  which  I 
am  master." 

Cobbett  observes,  '*  There  is  no  situation 
where  merit  is  so  sure  to  meet  with  reward, 
as  in  a  well-disciplined  army ;  as  those  who 
command  are  obliged  to  reward  it  for  their 
own  ease  and  credit.  I  was  soon  raised  to 
the  rank  of  corporal,  which  brought  me  in  a 
clear  twopence  additional  per  diem.  As  pro- 
motion began  to  dawn,  I  became  impatient  to 
reach  my  regiment,  and  the  happy  day  of 
departure  at  last  came.  We  set  sail  from 
Gravesend,  and  after  a  short  and  pleasant 
voyage,  arrived  at  Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotia. 
When  I  beheld  the  barren  rocks  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbor,  I  began  to  fear  that  the 
master  of  the  vessel  had  mistaken  his  way. 
Nova  Scotia  had  no  other  charm  for  me  thaa 
its  novelty.  Every  thing  I  saw  was  new — 
bogs,  rocks,  swamps,  mosquitoes,  and  bull- 
frogs :  thousands  of  captains  and  colonels 
without  soldiers,  and  of  squires  without  stock- 
ings and  shoes.  In  England,  I  never  thought 
ot  appxoaching  a  squire  without  a  most  re- 
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spectful  bow,  but  in  this  new  world,  though  I 
was  but  a  corporal,  I  often  ordered  a  squire 
to  bring  me  a  glass  of  grog,  and  even  to  take 
care  of  my  knapsack.  After  a  short  residence 
at  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick,  the  regiment 
was  ordered  home  in  September,  1791,  where 
it  arrived  on  the  3d  November,  and  on  the 
19th  of  the  next  month  I  obtained  my  dis- 
charge, after  having  served  not  quite  eight 
years,  and  passed  through  every  rank  from 
that  of  private  to  that  of  sergeant- major, 
without  being  disgraced,  confined,  or  even 
reprimanded !  What  the  nature  of  my  dis- 
charge was,  will  appear  from  the  following 
testimonials : 

"  •  By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Edward  Fitzge- 
rald, commanding  the  54th  regiment,  of  which 
Lieutenant- General  Frederick  is  colonel : 

"'These  are  to  certify,  that  the  bearer 
hereof.  William  Cobbett,  sergeant-major  in 
the  aforesaid  regiment,  has  served  honestly 
and  faithfully  for  the  space  of  eight  years, 
nearly  seven  of  which  he  has  been  anon-com- 
missioned ofiBcer,  and  of  that  time  he  has  been 
five  years  sergeant-major  to  the  regiment;  but 
having  very  earnestly  applied  for  his  dis- 
charge, he,  in  consideration  of  his  good  be- 
havior, and  the  services  he  has  rendered  the 
regiment,  is  hereby  discharged.  Given  under 
ray  hand,  and  the  seal  of  the  reeiment,  at 
Portsmouth,  this  29th  day  of  December, 
1791.  Edward  Fitzgerald.' 

'*  The  orders  issued  in  the  garrison  of  Ports- 
mouth, on  the  day  of  my  discharge,  were  : 
**' Portsmouth,  19th  Dec,  1791. 

"'Sergeant-major   Cobbett  having   most 

Eressiiigly  applied  for  his  discharge,  at  Major 
ord  Edward  Fitzgerald's  request.  General 
Frederick  has  granted  it.  General  Frederick 
has  ordered  Major  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald 
to  return  the  sergeant-major  thanks  for  his 
behavior  and  conduct  during  the  time  of  his 
being  in  the  regiment,  and  Major  Lord  Ed- 
ward adds  his  most  hearty  thanks  to  those  of 
the  General.' " 

Cobbett  ^generally  spoke  well  of  his  mili- 
tary life,  but  why  he  should  have  done  so  is 
the  more  extraordinary,  as  it  appears  that  in 
his  time  the  soldiers  were  very  madequately 
fed.  He  adds,  *'  to  buy  a  pen  or  a  sheet  of 
paper,  I  was  compelled  to  forego  some  portion 
of  food,  though  tn  a  state  of  half  starvation, 
1  had  no  moment  of  time  that  I  could  call 
my  own,  and  I  had  to  read  and  to  write 
amidst  the  talking,  laughing,  singing,  whis- 
tling, and  brawling  of  at  least  haU-a-score  of 
the  most  thoughtless  of  men.  Think  not 
lightly  of  the  farthing  that  1  had  to  give  now 
and  then  for  ink,  pen,  or  paper.     That  far- 


thing was  also  a  great  sum  to  me !  I  was  as 
tall  as  I  am  now.  I  bad  great  health  and 
^reat  exercise;  the  whole  of  the  money  not 
expended  for  us  at  market  was  twopence  a 
week  for  each  man.  I  remember,  and  well 
I  may,  that  upon  one  occasion,  I,  after  all  ab- 
solutely necessary  expenses,  had  on  a  Friday- 
made  shift  to  have  a  halfpenny  in  reserve, 
which  I  had  destined  for  the  purchase  of  a  red- 
herring  in  the  morning ;  but  when  I  pulled 
off  my  clothes  at  night,  so  hungry  then  as  to 
be  hardly  able  to  erulure  life,  I  found  that  I 
had  lost  my  halfpenny  I  1  buried  my  head 
under  the  miserable  sheet  and  rug,  and  cried 
like  a  child !" 

His  courtship  and  marriage  he  describes 
in  the  following  words :  "  When  I  first  saw 
my  wife,  she  was  thirteen  years  old,  and  I 
was  within  a  month  of  twenty-one.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  a  sergeant-major  of  artillery, 
and  I  was  the  sergeant-major  of  a  regiment 
of  foot,  both  stationed  in  forts  near  the  city 
of  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick.  I  sat  in  the 
room  with  her  for  about  an  hour,  in  company 
with  others,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  that 
she  was  the  very  girl  for  me.  That  I 
thought  her  beautiful  is  certain,  for  that  I  had 
always  said  should  be  an  indispensable  quali- 
fication; but  I  saw  in  her  marks  of  that 
sobriety  of  conduct  which  has  been  by  far 
the  greatest  blessing  of  my  life.  It  was  now 
dead  of  winter,  and  the  snow  several  feet  on 
the  ground,  and  the  weather  piercing  cold. 
It  was  my  habit  when  I  had  done  my  morn- 
ing's writing  to  go  out  at  break  of  day  to 
take  a  walk  on  a  hill  at  the  foot  of  which 
our  barracks  lay.  In  about  three  mornings 
after  I  had  first  seen  her,  I  had,  by  an  invi- 
tation to  breakfast  with  me,  got  up  two 
young  men  to  join  me  in  my  walk,  and  our 
road  lay  by  the  house  of  her  father  and  mo- 
ther. It  was  hardly  light,  but  she  was  out 
on  the  snow  scrubbing  out  a  washing  tub. 
"That's  the  girl  for  me,"  said  I,  when  we 
had  got  out  of  her  hearing.  From  the  day 
I  first  spoke  to  her,  I  never  had  a  thought  of 
her  being  the  wife  of  any  other  man,  and  I 
formed  my  resolution  to  marry  her  as  soon 
as  we  could  gain  permission,  and  to  get  out 
of  the  army  as  soon  as  I  could.  At  the  end 
of  about  six  months,  our  regiment  was  order- 
ed to  Frederickton,  a  hunored  miles  up  the 
river  of  St.  John,  and  the  artillery  was  ex- 
pected to  go  off  to  England  a  year  or  two 
before  our  regiment.  The  artillery  went,  and 
she  along  with  them ;  and  now  it  was  that 
I  acted  a  part  becoming  a  real  and  sensible 
lover.  I  had  saved  150  guineas,  the  earn- 
ings of  my  early  hours,  in  writing  for  the 
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paymaster,  the  quartermaster,  and  others,  in 
addition  to  the  sayings  of  my  own  pay.  I 
sent  her  all  my  money  before  she  sailed ; 
and  wrote  to  her  to  say,  that  if  she  found 
her  home  uncomfortable,  to  hire  a  lodging 
wiih  respectable  people,  not  to  spare  the 
money  by  any  means,  but  to  buy  herself 
good  clothes,  and  to  live  without  hard  work 
till  I  arrived  in  England.  At  the  end  of 
four  years,  however,  1  came  home,  landed  at 
Portsmouth,  and  got  my  discharge  from  the 
army.  I  found  my  little  girl  a  servant  of  all 
work  at  five  pounds  a  year  in  the  house  of  a 
Capt.  Brisac,  and,  without  hardly  saying  a 
word  about  the  matter,  she  put  into  my 
hands  the  whole  of  my  £160,  unbroken.  I 
began  my  young  marriage-days  in  and  near 
Phitadelphia.  At  one  of  those  times,  in 
the  middle  of  the  hot  month  of  July,  I 
was  greatly  afraid  of  fatal  consequences  to 
my  wife  for  want  of  sleep.  My  wife  said  to 
me,  *  I  could  go  to  sleep  now,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  dogs.'  Down  stairs  I  went,  and  out 
I  sallied  in  my  shirt  and  trousers,  and  with- 
out shoes  and  stockings,  keeping  'em  by 
stones  two  or  three  hundred  yards  from  the 
house.  I  walked  thus  the  whole  night  bare- 
footed, lest  the  noise  of  my  shoes  might 
reach  her  ears;  and  I  remember  that  the 
bricks  on  the  causeway  were  disagreeably  hot 
10  my  feet.  My  exertionfs  produced  the  de- 
sied  effect,  a  sleep  of  several  hours  was  the 
consequence,  and  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing 1  went  to  H  day's  business  which  was  to 
end  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  I  used  to 
get  up,  light  her  fire,  boil  her  tea-kettle, 
carry  her  up  warm  water  in  cold  weather, 
take  the  child  while  she  dressed  herself  and 
got  the  breakfast  ready.  My  wife  at  one 
time  was  much  afraid  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning, and  wanted  company ;  I  knew  well 
that  my  presence  would  not  dimini:jh  the  dan- 
ger, hut  1  used  to  quit  my  business  when  I 
perceived  a  thunder-storm  approaching." 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  extraordinary 
tenderness  of  Cobbett  for  his  wife,  and  it  is 
as  much  to  his  credit  as  it  was  to  hers. 

In  1796,  William  Cobbett  settled  in  Phila- 
delphia,  as  a  bookseller,  to  which  he  shortly 
after  added  the  publication  of  the  Political 
Censor,  which  had  but  a  short  existence,  but 
was  followed  by  a  daily  paper,  which  the 
author  called  Porcupine's  Gazette;  which, 
owing  to  its  terrific  powers  of  satire  and  its 
vehement  and  acrimonious  personality,  won 
great  popularity  from  the  less  considerate 
class  of  readers.  The  author  soon,  however, 
precipitated  himself  into  difficulties,  by  pub- 
lishing, in  the  pages  of  the  Porcupine,  a  libel 
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on  the  King  of  Spain,  which  was  resented  by. 
his  ambassador,  Don  Martinez  de  Yrugo, 
who  commenced  an  action  against  Cobbett  in 
the  Court  of  Philadelphia.  And  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  our  author  was  again  accused  of  . 
libelling  Justice  Dallas,  Jefferson,  and  others, 
along  with  Dr.  Rush,  on  which  occasion  he 
was  fined  6,000  dollars,  which  was  paid  at 
once  by  some  English  gentlemen  then  resi* 
dent  in  the  United  States,  and  Cobbett  him- 
self removed  to  the  State  of  New  York.  But 
America  was  too  small  a  community  at  that 
period  for  the  political  genius  of  our  author, 
who,  haying  published  his  valedictory  Ame- 
rican publication,  '*  The  Rushlight,'*  embark- 
ed for  England  June  1, 1800.  In  England, 
Cobbett  began  his  public  course  as  an  apolo- 
gist for  the  policy  of  Pitt ;  but  having  been 
inalienably  offended  by  that  aristocratic  gen- 
tleman, he  seems  to  have  commenced  rather 
on  an  independent  footing,  and  soon  fell  into 
his  old  American  propensities  of  publishing 
libels.  In  1801,  the  Porcupine  pwaxphleis 
were  all  collected  and  republished  in  twelve 
volumes  octayo,  since  which  period  we  are 
not  aware  that  any  demand  has  b0en  made 
for  a  new  edition.  Up  to  the  year  1803, 
Cobbett,  so  far  as  his  .opinions  harmonized 
with  either  of  the  two  political  parties  of  Eng- 
land, was  considered  to  be  a  Tory';  but  in 
that  year  a  change  came  over  his  opinions, 
and.  as  well  as  writing  in  ^opfSosition  to  the 
leaders  oT  the  Cabinet,. h©  henceforth  made 
no  difference  between  Fitt  and  the  Tory  party. 
It  is  impo-tsible  at  the  present  time  to  appre- 
ciate the  power  of  Cobbett's  pea  as  a  satirist 
and  a  political  executioner  of  -any  character 
aorainst  which  he  fully  arrayed  himself. 
Whether  he  got  the  knowledge  of  human 
nature  by  study  or  by  intuition,  he  could  un- 
dertake any  subject,  and  cauterize  wounds 
of  every  class ;  he  was  indeed  a  horrid  mas- 
ter at  laying  open  the  nerves  of  the  heart  to 
yulgar  inspection,  and  of  handling  them  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  produce  the  most  intense 
suffering.  Nor  was  it  the  Lord  Plunketts  or 
the  Attorney- Generals  only  of  that  period 
that  winced  and  roared  aloud  under  the  mor- 
tification of  Cobbett's  pen ;  the  whole  body 
of  the  Goyernment  could  not  drink  its  claret 
nor  enjoy  its  venison  till  it  had  imprisoned 
Cobbett  for  an  offence  that  among  the  insipid 
and  conventional  passed  for  an  unpatriotic 
action.  They  did  this  for  his  manly  and 
noble  sentiments  when  that  Government 
flogged  some  of  the  local  militia  in  the  isle  of 
Ely,  under  the  guardianship  of  Hanoverian 
soldiers  then  stationed  in  England.  This  was 
in  1809;  and  Cobbett  says  :  "The  Attorney. 
27 
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General  Gibbs  was  set  upon  me ;  he  haras- 
sed me  for  nearly  a  year,  then  brought  me 
to  trial,  and  I  was,  by  Ellenborough,  Grose, 
Le  Blanc,  and  Bailey,  sentenced  to  two  years' 
imprisonment  in  Newgate,  to  pay  a  fine  to 
the  King  of  1,000/.,  and  to  be  held  in  heavy 
bail  for  seven  years  after  the  imprisonment." 
During  that  captivity,  Cobbett  had  to  pay 
the  monstrous  charge  of  twelve  guineas  a 
week  for  permission  to  live  in  a  room  apart 
from  the  felons  for  the  whole  of  the  two  years; 
that  is,  more  than  \,250l.  for  the  104  weeks 
of  the  whole  term.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
wrath  of  Cobbett  against  the  Government 
^was  implacable,  and  that  the  most  moderate- 
minded  Englishmen  have  designated  this  pe- 
riod of  despotic  rule  as  the  blackest  time  that 
England  had  ever  known  since  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1688.  The  fine  to  the  King  was  paid 
by  Cobbett's  friends,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
500/.  which  he  was  fined  in  1804  for  pub- 
lishing some  libellous  matter  on  the  Irish 
Government.  When  Cobbett  was  liberated 
from  jail,  he  was  invited  to  a  dinner  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern,  where,  surround- 
by  his  friends.  Sir  F.  Burdett,  Major  Cart- 
wright,  and  Alderman  Wood,  with  a  great 
number  of  others,  he  was  congratulated  on 
his  services  to  the  country;  and  he  was 
drawn  home  by  men  in  his  carriage  to  Botley. 
About  this  time,  Cobbett  reduced  his  Poli- 
tical Regieter  to  twopence  a  number,  which 
caused  the  circulation  of  it  to  increase  to 
about  106,000  numbers  a  Week.  This  pub 
lication  was  vigorously  continued  till,  fearful 
of  the  consequences  on  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  by  Government,  in  18 1 7, 
he  was  induced  to  go  to  America.  He  how- 
ever, when  there,  continued  still  his  invete- 
rate and  withering  fire  in  the  Register  ;  and, 
in  1819,  when  the'  suspension  ceased,  again 
returned  to  England,  had  a  triumphant  recep- 
tion in  Clayton  Square,  Liverpcol,  and,  cau- 
tioned by  6,000  of  the  borough-reeves  and 
constables  of  Manchester  against  making  a 
public  entrance  into  that  town,  he  finally 
arrived  at  London.  Cobbett  had,  in  1805, 
attempted  to  get  elected  a  member  uf  Parlia- 
ment, but  was  unsuccessful;  in  1820,  he 
made  another  effort  to  stand  for  Coventry, 
and  in  1826,  for  Preston,  but  failed  in  both 
instances  through  the  borough  influence, 
which  at  that  period,  either  by  the  Whigs  or 
,the  Tories,  was  irresistible.  In  1829,  Cobbett 
made  a  lecturing  tour  through  England, 
which  greatly  increased  his  influence,  and 
enlarged  indefinitely  the  sale  of  his  works; 
and,  m  1831,  he  was  indicted  for  an  alleged 
attempt  to  excite  disaffection  among  the  agri- 


cultural laborers;  but  owing  to  the  effect 
of  his  own  defence,  the  jury  could  not,  or 
would  not,  agree  to  a  verdict,  which  quashed 
the  trial.  In  the  following  year,  Cobbett 
was  elected  M.  P.  for  Oldham,  which  he 
continued  to  represent  till  the  close  of  his 
life.  Hb  appearance  in  Parliament  excited 
the  greatest  expectation  of  his  friends,  but 
in  this  they  were  disappointed.  Like  many 
other  strong  and  vehement,  but  ill-disciplined 
minds,  Cobbett,  when  brought  into  collision 
with  the  first  men  in  the  kmgdom,  as  acute 
as  himself,  more  skilful  in  debate,  more  pro- 
fessionally ready  at  reply  and  repartee,  able 
to  talk  as  long  as  he  could  write,  found  him- 
self at  a  disadvantage;  and  the  topics  in 
Parliament  seldom  suiting  his  vein,  he  made 
little  or  no  impression  in  the  House.  It  is 
true  that  he  had  many  friends  there,  but  the 
vast  majority  were  his  sworn  enemies ;  some 
on  account  of  his  views  on  the  currency, 
others  owing  to  his  aversion  to  the  Govern- 
ment, many  for  his  strong  leaning  to  the 
working-men  of  England,  and,  perhaps,  the 
largest  number,  from  the  fact  that  he  had 
once  himself  been  a  thresher  and  a  private 
soldier,  and  that  all  his  prosperity  arose  from 
what  they  considered  to  be  his  ribald  pen. 
With  such  a  confederated  host  of  opponents 
arrayed  against  him— a  man  neither  of  mild 
language  nor  of  a  forgiving  spirit,  who  had 
repulsed  many  of  his  friends  by  his  extrava- 
gances of  opinion,  his  defects  of  temper,  or 
his  ridicule  of  the  rapidly-expanding  mind  of 
the  age — ^it  was  no  wonder  that  Cobbett 
failed  to  exert  much  influence  in  Parliament. 
When  we  turn  to  his  written  compositions, 
spread  over  a  period  of  more  than  forty 
years,  and  continued,  without  a  week's  abate- 
ment for  loss  of  health,  for  occasional  distaste, 
or  through  absence  from  home,  we  become 
better  able  to  form  a  judgment  of  William 
Cobbett  than  from  an  occasional  speech,  and 
that  frequently  on  the  wrong  side,  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  His  Register,  that  has 
now  shared  the  fate  of  many  other  periodi- 
cal writings,  and  that  is  by  far  the  most  vo- 
luminous of  all  our  author's  compositions, 
would  furnish  the  student  of  modern  English 
history  with  a  political  concatenation  of  the 
leading  events,  and,  in  addition,  would  also 
supply  him  with  some  of  the  most  lucid  and 
energetic  articles  that  have  issued  from  the 
press.  This  magazine  may  be  justly  cited  as 
one  of  the  most  important  agents  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  working-men  of  England;  it 
noiunshed  their  fondness  for  reading  and  for 
gardening,  as  well  as  for  extreme  political 
dogmas,  and  for  a  brilliantly  terse,  but  abu- 
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sive  and  personal  style.  Lost,  howeyer, 
though  the  Register  as  a  whole  may  be  to 
the  modern  library,  its  occasional  reading 
will  amply  repay  the  trouble  of  perusal,  and 
will  furnish,  wliere  the  author's  opinions  have 
not  misled  \i\m,  a  better  ac<;ount  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  time  than  the  newspapers  of  the 
same  period.  His  grammars,  English,  French, 
and  Italian,  though  one  of  them  bears  the 
Dame  of  his  son,  have  long  been  well  known* 
rather  than  popular.  His  "Emigrant'ci  Guide/' 
his  '*  Cottage  Economy,"  his  "  Poor  Man's 
Friend,"  his  "Village  Sermons,"  and  his 
**  Rural  Rides,"  have  all  been  the  fireside 
companions  of  most  of  the  cottagers  in  Eng- 
land; they  are  remarkably  alike  in  style, 
shrewd,  sarcastic,  neryous,  tautologous,  but 
lucid  to  a  fault,  and  always  energetic  and 
thoroughly  English.  His  "Parliamentary 
History"  is  a  work  of  a  higher  order,  but 
haying  in  it  less  originality,  though  equally 
terse  in  style.  The  **  History  of  the  Refor- 
mation," like  several  of  the  author's  "  Lega- 
cies," was  the  production  of  his  prejudices, 
and  his  strongly  splenetic  passion  against  the 
<^l6i^y>  ^ho  early  indicated  their  passionate 
ayersion  to  the  writings  of  Cobbett.  His  ob- 
ject in  the  '*  Reformation"  was  purely  para- 
doxical, viz.,  to  proye  that  Popery  was  more 
uniformly  the  friend  of  the  poor  than  Protest- 
antism, and  that  the  wars  of  the  Roses  and 
the  Reformation  had  greatly  reduced  the* 
population  of  England,  which  Cobbett  seri- 
ously maintained  was  as  great  in  1(^50  as  in 
1825 !  There  is  probably  the  most  intellect- 
ual power  that  this  writer  eyer  displayed  in 
some  of  the  pamphlets  under  the  name  of 
"  Peter  Porcupine  ;'  but  as  they  were  written 
before  the  author's  change  of  political  opin- 
ions, they  will  be  found  to  be  more  racy  and 
saucily  loyal  than  any  of  his  later  works ; 
nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  his  letters  to 
Lord  Hawkesbury,  on  the  Peace  of  Amiens, 
were  generally  admired  by  all  parties,  and 
were  even  siid  by  the  Swiss  Muller  to  have 
been  the  most  eloquent  things  that  had  ever 
appeared  since  the  days  of  Demosthenes! 
But  though  those  letters  were  written  in  be- 
half of  England,  the  mob  broke  hia  windows 
because  he  would  not  illuminate  them  to  cele- 
brate that  same  peace  of  Amiens. 

We  shall  not  stay  to  describe  the  nonsense 
that  Cobbett  wrote  about  his  corn,  the  yari- 
ous  productions  of  his  garden  and  of  his 
farm,  his  incomparable  wife,  and  his  won- 
derfully precocious  children;  his  ridiculous 
predictions  about  his  gridiron,  and  the  sys- 
tem of  paper- money ;  and  the  countless  quires 
of  abuse  and  rhodomontade  that  he  pubhshed 


a^inst  the  manufacturers  of  Old  England. 
We  h'ive  greater  pleasure  in  remembering 
our  author  as  one  of  the  most  energetic  and 
powerful  writers  of  that  political  school 
which  for  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life  ra- 
ther tended  to  the  right  way  than  actually 
entered  within  it.  He  was  the  recognized 
satirist  of  the  Ellenboroughs  f^nd  the  Liver- 
pools  of  his  age,  with  all  their  unctuous  and 
energetic  followers,  whose  state  papers  were 
analyzed,  and  made  lucid  and  ridiculous  for 
the  country  bumpkins.  He  tortured  their 
grand  speeches  on  his  grammatical  machines, 
and  tried  their  bombastic  state  maxims  by 
his  coarse  but  strong  logic.  If  the  Prince 
Regent  spoke,  he  took  his  oratory  to  pieces, 
and  showed  its  weakness  and  its  shams  ; 
poked  him  severely  about  the  disgraceful 
state  of  his  domestic  history,  and  often  threw 
into  his  merrimetnt  the  mortifying  aroma  of 
the  fine  of  £1,000  which  he  had  paid  for 
writing  in  behalf  of  the  English  militia  that 
were  orutally  flogged  in  the  isle  of  Ely. 
Judges  often  found  their  solemn  sentences  to 
the  grand  juries  turned  in  Cobbett's  various 
works  into  footballs,  to  be  kicked  about  the 
fields  of  England ;  and  bishops  and  clergy- 
men, towards  whom,  as  a  class,  Cobbett  had 
the  utmost  aversion,  were  frequently  set  in 
mortifying  contrast  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
Ifew  Testament,  or  even  with  the  Liturgy  of 
the  Common  Prayer.  Our  author  professed 
to  detest  the  whole  body  of  political  pension- 
ers, and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was 
chiefly  attributable  to  his  pen  that  the  Min- 
istry were  shamed  into  a  more  sparing  use 
of  this  power  of  the  Government;  family 
cliques  were  hunted  out  of  the  blue-books, 
their  pretentious  services  weie  exposed,  and 
their  superfluous  wealth  was  often  traced  up 
to  its  ill-gotten  sources.  In  short,  there 
were  no  varieties  of  Englishmen  that  did  not 
at  some  time  figure  in  the  Twopenny  Trash, 
or  in  the  Political  Register ;  and  the  apti- 
tude of  Cobbett  in  giving  such  nicknames  to 
the  men  he  hated,  as  Bott  Smith  and  Sir 
Joseph  Surface  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  gave  a 
dreaded  pungency  to  these  inflictions,  which 
no  doubt  repressed  the  malicious  tendencies 
of  many  of  the  politicians.  But  there  is  great 
reason  to  doubt  whether  Cobbett,  though 
considered  a  reformer,  loyed  such  reform  as 
other  men  Siw  practicable;  for  he  seemed 
always  to  work  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
Progressionists,  and  dreamed  rather  of  rais- 
ing a  race  of  independent  cottagers  than  of 
moulding  the  nation  of  Englyid  into  a  free 
and  an  independent  people.  Uobbett  was  the 
advocate  of  cheap  government,  of  low  taxa- 
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'  tioD,  of  general  reform,  and  of  the  growth 
of  public  opinion,  in  a  time  when  all  these 
things,  which  it  is  now  fashionable  to  advo- 
cate, were  considered  proofs  of  a  disloyal  and 
a  traitorous  heart.  We  can  see  the  hand  of 
Providence  in  raising  up  this  private  soldier 
to  be  the  great  counteractor  of  the  Pitts,  the 
Ponsonbys,  the  Liverpools,  the  Sidraouths, 
and  the  Cannings  of  bis  age ;  and  when  the 
history  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  present 
century  comes  to  be  written,  William  Cobbett 
must  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful assailants  of  those  who,  after  having  run 
this  country  into  a  deeper  debt  and  a  higher 
rate  of  taxation  than  had  ever  been  known, 
may  be  said  to  have  filled  up  their  cup  of 
iniquity  by  the  dreadful  panics  that  from 
1824-6  all  but  ruined  England,  and  which 
were  ushered  in  by  the  massacre  of  Peter- 
loo. 

We  must,  however,  hasten  to  describe  the 
death  of  Cobbett,  which  took  place  on  the 
18th  of  June,  1835,  at  Noimandy  Farm,  in 
Surrey,  from  an  inflammation  of  the  throat, 
to  which  he  had  been  many  years  liable,  in 
the  seventy- fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  re- 
tained his  vigorous  powers  of  thought  till 
within  a  few  minutes  of  his  dissolution  ;  but 
often  as  he  had  used  the  name  of  religion  in 
his  works,  we  find  no  practical  mention  of  it 
in  his  last  hours ;  and  whatever  may  have 
been  his  private  thoughts  on  the  subject,  his 
writings  fail  to  declare,  beyond  the  fact  that 
he  hated  dissent  and  belonged  to  the  Church 
of  England.  Immediately  upon  his  death 
foecommg  known  in  London,  there  appeared 
in  the  various  papers  such  biographic  notices 
of  the  event  as  suited  the  pohtical  purposes 
of  the  writers.  Some  to  which  he  had  ever 
been  averse  could  then  afford  to  praise  their 
fallen  competitor ;  and  the  Times  and  the 
Standard,  that  had  so  often  bristled  with 
batteries  against  the  Cobbett  school,  could  at 
once  confess  that  he  was  **  by  far  the  first 
political  writer  of  his  age;  and  from  his 
writings  may  be  collected  samples  of  the 
highest  eloquence  to  be  found  m  our  lan- 
guage.'' He  must  indeed  have  been  more 
than  an  ordinary  mortal,  of  whom  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham  openly  said  in  Parliament,  "  that  he  de- 


served a  statue  of  gold  for  his  writings.*' 
Cobbett's  triumph  over  the  difficulties  of  his 
early  life  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  he 
possessed  few  or  none  of  the  resources  of 
polite  literature  or  of  imagination.  He  never 
quoted  poetry  except  to  strike  some  politi- 
cal truth  nearer  home,  or  to  fii  on  some  fash- 
ionable buffoon  the  laughter  of  the  age.  He 
would  review  books  occasionally,  but  they 
must  have  been  in  some  way  tributary  to 
his  own  designs ;  but  of  the  fine  arts  or  the 
modern  writers  of  romance,  Cobbett  seems 
to  have  taken  no  notice,  if  indeed  he  culti- 
vated their  acquaintance  at  all.  No  man 
was  more  tenacious  and  difficult  to  manage 
in  a  quarrel  than  Cobbett ;  as  may  be  remem- 
bered in  the  instances  of  Lockhart,  of  the 
Quarterly  Review,  and  of  the  bitter  one  with 
Sir  F.  Burdett  in  1817.  His  quarrels  often 
ended  like  those  of  many  ill-bred  men,  who 
are  inoblivious  of  an  offence,  and  who  never 
seem  to  be  enjoying  so  much  as  when  they 
have  an  opportunity  of  remembering  the  oc- 
casion, to  the  disparagement  of  an  enemy  or 
to  the  aggravation  of  his  friends.  Cobbett 
had  either  the  blindness  or  the  perversity  of 
confounding  a  man's  personal  character  with 
the  cause  to  which  he  was  attached,  as  where 
he  quarrelled  with  the  supercih'ous  and  shal- 
low ;  but  with  the  brave  and  the  eloquent 
Pitt,  he  forsook  his  cause;  and  every  one 
knows  that  whatever  the  Prince  Regent 
loved  was  certain  to  share  Cobbett's  detes- 
tation. His  powers  of  analysis  were  great; 
and  the  disentanglement  of  one  subject,  over- 
laid by  many  others,  he  would  admirably 
achieve  by  the  force  of  his  logic,  wriUng 
upon  it  week  after  week  without  wearying  his 
readers ;  but  when  his  mind  turned  itself  to 
the  delineation  of  character,  he  committed 
the  error  of  all  early  artists,  and  acted  as  if 
ignorant  of  the  world  of  intermediate  raen» 
and  the  half-hues  and  half- shadows  that 
make  up  the  brighest  characters  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  In  simple  ratiocinative  intel- 
lect, keen,  strong,  and  steady,  Cobbett  was 
without  an  English  parallel ;  but  in  the  moral 
qualities  of  the  heart  and  the  religious  life, 
he  stood  sadly  below  the  average  of  great 
writers.  R.  8.  B. 
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Thb  Americans  are  a  queer  people,  to  be 
sure!  In  some  respects  so  like  children, 
they  are  in  others  wise  and  reasonable  as 
Socrates  himself.  With  all  their  bragging, 
they  have  yet  never  bragged  half  enough, 
nor  of  the  right  things.  We  have  seen  ur- 
chins, drest  by  their  mammas  in  the  best  of 
every  thing,  yet  priding  themselves  immensely 
on  a  parcel  of  mean  shining  tatters,  ferreted 
out  of  some  old  trunk  in  the  garret,  and  hung 
about  them  to  help  to  sustain  an  imaginary 
character ;  and  even  so  may  we  observe  m- 
consistent  and  vain  Jonathans,  undervaluing 
their  grand  and  substantial  advantages,  aim 
at  and  sigh  for  things  utterly  worthless,  out 
of  their  own  time  and  place,  all  the  while 
fancying  themselves  much  dignified  by  these 
ill-fitting  shreds  of  a  grandam's  finery.  Yet, 
in  sonoe  directions,  how  philosophical  they 
are  !  dealing  with  ideas  as  if  they  were  solid, 
tangible  realities ;  scorning  all  the  aids  and 
appliances  of  outward  seeming ;  able  to  bow 
down  in  obeisance  to  a  principle,  as  if  it  were 
clothed  in  all  the  symbolism  of  crown,  orb, 
and  ermine.  Then  again,  talk  to  them  of  the 
horrors  and  abominations  of  negro-slavery, 
and  the  impiety  of  daring  to  own  men  and 
women,  and  they  laugh  at  you  for  an  ab- 
stractionist, and  point  triumphantly  at  their 
slaves,  as  far  better  fed,  and  better  drest,  and 
more  self-respecting  than  your  colliery  and 
factory  laborers,  bound  to  the  soil  by  a 
necessity  more  inexorable  than  chains, — the 
necessity  to  eat.  If  they  cannot  always  stop 
to  give  a  reason,  they  are  at  least  always 
ready  with  an  answer  to  every  objection  that 
can  be  brought  against  their  present  status; 
an  answer  which  is  sure  to  derive  a  certain 
amount  of  silencing  force  from  the  evident 
prosperity,  happiness,  and  improvement  of 
their  new -bom  country.  Scornfully  dis- 
regarding the  multitnde  €i  petty  restraints 
wnich  go  to  make  up  fine  manners,  they  are 
yet  excessively  sensitive  to  comments,  foreign 
and  domestic,  on  their  behavior  in  society. 
Cast  in  their  teeth  (not  inappropriately)  the 
national  vice  which  defiles  marble  floors  and 
Persian  carpets  without  scruple,  and  they 
will,  as  likely  as  not,  deny  the  fact ;  convicted 


in  the  act,  they  will  justify  it.  At  once  the 
rudest  and  the  most  Humane  among  civilized 
nations,  who  shall  do  them  justice?  But 
that  is  not  our  business  just  now. 

The  increasing  tendency  of  the  Americans 
to  prefer  unmarked  men  for  their  Chief 
Magistrates  is  very  significant,  on  many  ac- 
counts; but  our  present  purpose  does  not. 
include  the  discussion  of  general  principles 
The  election  of  Franklin  Pierce,  after  Millard 
Fillmore  and  James  K.  Polk,  is  an  indication 
of  the  fact;  and  those  of  Jackson,  Harrison, 
and  Taylor,  are  no  contradictions  of  it,  since 
they  were  a  mere  temporary  ebullition  of  the 
war  spirit,  consequent  upon  the  successes  of 
the  Florida,  Frontier,  and  Mexican  wars. 
The  universal  question  asked  by  the  sove- 
reign people,  on  occasion  of  the  nomina^on 
of  each  of  the  three  civilians  we  have  named, 
was,  •*  Who  is  he  ?"  Yet  they  were  no  whit 
the  less  ready  to  throw  up  their  caps,  and 
give  their  most  sweet  voices  for  them,  the 
instant  they  were  lifted  by  a  few  potent 
hands  to  the  position  of  candidate.  Mr.  Fill- 
more— sometimes  facetiously  called  ''His 
Accidency,"  because  he  came  to  the  presi- 
dential throne  roost  unexpectedly  by  the 
death  of  poor  General  Taj  lor,  hunted  to  the 
grave  by  implacable  office-seekers — proved 
a  popular  ruler,  being  by  nature,  and  in  all 
sincerity  and  good  intention,  a  compromiser, 
and  therefore  incapable  of  giving  countenance 
to  any  public  measure  that  should  raise  dis- 
putes and  set  politicians  together  by  the 
ears.  He  is  a  man  of  majestic  figure  and 
bland  countenance,  with  manners  elaborately 
courteous,  though  not  without  self-respect. 
He  professes  himself  much  relieved  by  the 
permission  to  lay  down  hb  office,  though  even 
his  friends  admit  that  he  could  have  been 
persuaded  to  retain  it  for  another  term,  if  his 
country  had  demanded  further  services.  Per- 
haps the  two  are  not  incompatible,  after  all. 
Certainly,  nothing  could  excel  the  smiling 
grace  with  which  he  occupied  the  second 
place  at  his  successor's  inauguration. 

Franklin  Pierce  has  not  so  much  to  thank 
nature  for  in  the  way  of  personal  advantages^ 
nor  yet  so  smooth  and  beaming  a  counte- 
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nance,  with  which  to  soften  refusals  and 
pacify  the  disappointed.  He  has  the  typical 
Yankee  face :  sharp,  keen,  anxious,  able,  but 
neither  dignified  nor  prepossessing.  Slender 
and  wiry  m  form,  his  gestures  are  automatic, 
and  his  voice  unmusical,  though  sonorous. 
The  deeply  afflictive  loss  of  his  only  child  by 
a  railroad  accident,  shortly  before  his  acces- 
sion, gives  naturally  an  stdditional  shade  of 
earnestness  to  a  countenance  never  joyous  ; 
and  the  look  of  sadness  which  he  now  habit- 
ually wears,  adds  much  to  the  interest  with 
which  he  is  regarded  by  the  people. 

**One  touch  of  sorrow  makes  the  whole  world 
kin." 

He  has  been  somewhat  in  public  life,  but 
with  no  particular  iclal:  and  though  he 
figured  somewhat  in  the  Mexican  war,  it  was 
not  very  favorably.  But  bis  brother  officers 
brought  home  a  warm  estimate  of  his  per- 
sonal character,  as  being  unselfish  and  con- 
siderate of  others  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
How  hti  can  manage  these  qualities,  or  pre- 
serve this  reputation,  in  his  new  position, 
where  he  must  disoblige  a  hundred  every  time 
be  gratifies  one,  remains  to  be  seen.  Borne 
in  on  a  triumphant  vole,  he  is  yet  almost  as 
much  of  an  accident  as  bis  predecessor,  hav^ 
ing  no  more  hold  on  the  imagination,  the  af- 
fections, or  the  pride  of  the  country.  One 
must  have  been  very  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  American  democracy  to  have  fore- 
seen that  Webster  and  Scott  would  stand  no 
chance  with  this  pU-aller  of  a  party  crisis. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  does 
not  share  the  hard  fate  of  other  sovereigns, 
doomed  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  strictly  per- 
sonal friendship  and  esteem.  His  honors 
being  necessarily  short-lived,  no  man  hates 
him  for  them ;  and  the  knowledge  that  be  is 
soon  to  return  to  private  life,  guards  him 
^rainst  yielding  himself  up  too  much  to  the 
haughtiness  of  power.  The  President  is,  in 
truth,  the  ^most  oppressed  public  servant  in 
the  nation,  and  perhaps  haughtiness  is  the 
fault  he  is  least  likely  to  fall  into,  if  one  may 
judge  by  the  aspect  of  things  at  the  White 
House.  The  sovereign  people,  in  their  indi- 
vidual as  well  as  collective  capacity,  feel  that 
house  to  be  theirs,  to  enter  at  all  hours,  and 
to  be  attended  to  under  all  circumstances. 
The  President  and  his  family  may  indeed 
lock  the  doors  of  the  room  they  happen  to  be 
occupying  at  the  moment,  but  every  door  not 
thus  guarded  will  be  liable  to  be  entered,  at 
any  hour  of  the  day,  by  booted  visitors  from 
Arkansas  or  Iowa.  The  entrance- hall  of  the 
presidential  mansion  looks,  in  all  respects. 


like  the  vestibule  of  a  second  rate  hotel,  all 
Its  appointments  being  calculated  for  the 
rough  company  it  is  generally  used  by ;  and 
the  reception-rooms  on  the  lower  floor,  being 
thus  made  common  to  the  entire  public,  lacE 
the  air  of  neatness  which  graces  state  apart- 
ments elsewhere.  Not  an  usher  attends  to  see 
that  the  privilege  of  entrance  is  not  abused. 
You  go  in  and  wander  about  at  your 
leisure,  among  gilding,  mirrors,  and  sa^ 
damask,  and  no  one  asks  you  for  credentialB» 
or  hhits  that  you  had  better  not  put  your  feet 
on  the  sofas.  Is  there  any  other  country  in 
the  world  where  this  state  of  things  could 
exist?  It  seems  coarse  and  careless,  cer- 
tainly ;  but  there  must  be  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  refinement  somewhere,  to  make  it 
possible. 

The  East  Room,  used  for  levies,  has  been 
much  spoken  of  by  Western  members,  who 
are  shocked  by  its  splendor,  which,  as  they 
aver,  helps  unwarrantably  to  deplete  the 
treasury  of  the  nation.  This  room  is  eighty 
feet  long  by  forty-five  in  width,  and  li^  ex- 
travagant decorations  consist  of  an  ordinary 
Brussels  carpet,  window- curtains  of  crimson 
damask,*  half-a-dozen  looking-glasses,  and  a 
certain  number  of  far  from  elegant  sofas, 
chairs,  and  tables.  Not  a  picture,  nor  a  sta- 
tue, nor  a  work  of  art  of  any  descripUon 
graces  the  forlorn  bareness  of  the  walls ;  and 
no  American  hotel  parlor  of  any  pretensioDS 
makes  half  so  poor  a  figure.  Now,  our 
Western  friend  does  not  know  what  an  im- 
portant step  in  his  education  would  be  the 
placing  of  a  few  pictures  even — let  them  be 
by  American  artists  only,  if  he  insists  on  it — 
in  this  gathering-place  of  the  masses. 

The  city  of  Washington  is  redolent  all  over 
of  its  great  founder,  whose  honest  pride  waa 
deeply  gratified  by  the  just  compliment  paid 
him  by  bis  country,  in  naming  the  capital 
after  him,  though  bis  modesty  prevented  him 
from  ever  calling  it  any  thing  but "  The  Fede- 
ral City.*'  It  is  a  place  of  great  intereet, 
curiously  characteristic  in  all  respects.  Cor- 
respondences without  number  m^t  be  traced 
by  a  less  imaginative  observer  than  Sweden- 
borg.  To  our  thinking,  it  is  more  really  the 
ideal  heart  of  its  nation  than  London  or  Pa- 
ris, which  owe  their  existence  and  interest  to 
an  immense  variety  of  causes,  while  Washmg- 
ton  has  but  one.  In  truth,  "The  Federal 
City*'  is  as  near  an  abstraction  as  may  be, 
spite  of  a  few  marble  piles  which  represent,  in 
some  sort,  the  departments  of  state,  and  Uie 
Gothic  Smithsonian  Institute,  which  standsout 
a  transplanted  slip  of  Old  Enghind.  Even 
in  its  laying  out,  Washington  symboliies,  in 
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an  obscure  manner,  the  wbole  country ;  for  it 
is  built  on  an  English  plan — none  other  than 
that  devised  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  for 
the  rebuilding  of  London  after  the  ereat  fire, 
rejected  then  and  there,  becHuse  of  its  **  mag- 
nificent distances,"  unsuited  to  an  area  so 
valuable,  but  called  up  and  adopted  when 
Major  L'Enfant,  the  "  Capability  Broyrn"  of 
the  post-revolutbnary  era,  had  scope  and 
leave  to  use,  for  the  new  capital,  the  best 
possible  idea,  with  unlimited  space  to  work 
upon,  and  boundless  (future)  means  to  carry 
out  the  details.  This  fact,  unrecorded  as  yet, 
as  far  as  ive  know,  was  observed  by  Mr.  Vin- 
ton, of  Ohio,  not  many  years  since,  in  the 
London  Art-Union,  where  Sir  Christopher's 
diagrams  are  preserved. 

Whoever  will  stand  on  Capitol  Hill,  or, 
still  better,  on  the  balcony  of  the  Capitol 
itself,  and  let  his  eye  wander  over  the  grand 
scene  visible  from  there,  will,  we  think,  be 
inclined  to  add  another  **  cineumspice'*  to  the 
great  architect's  epitaph.  The  avenues  of 
immense  width,  diverging  from  that  central 
eminence,  carry  the  imagination  to  the  re- 
motest limits  of  the  great  empire,  for  the 
observer  finds  it  impossible  to  refrain  from 
following  out,  in  his  thought,  the  triangula- 
tion  suggested  by  the  commencing  points  at 
his  feet.  These  main  avenues,  named  from 
the  thirteen  original  States,  are  crossed  by 
streets,  numerically  designated  in  one  direc- 
tion, alphabetically  in  the  opposites,  so  that 
when  we  are  seeking  **  the  corn**r  of  F  and 
Twelfth  street,"  or  *' Four-and-a-half  street, 
B  and  C,"  we  walk  as  among  algebraic  signs, 
surrounded  by  all  the  dim  glory  of  abstrac- 
tions. From  the  Capitol  we  look  down  upon 
the  President's  house,  though  that,  too,  is 
upon  an  eminence;  symbols  ^ain,  though 
we  are  far  from  suspecting  General  Wash- 
ington of  any  thing  so  fanciful.  The  distance 
between  the  Capitol  and  the  "  White  House" 
is  about  a  mile,  and  the  way  between  is  a 
street  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  width, 
.  as  yet  sparsely  built,  and  lacking  the  grace 
of  architectural  effect,  but  grand  and  impos- 
ing from  the  sweep  of  its  descent  and  re- 
ascent,  as  well  as  because  of  its  magnificent 
terminations,  the  state  ofiices  clustering  at 
the  western  end,  while  the  Capitol  crowns 
the  steep  at  the  other.  The  whole  space 
between  the  Capitol  and  the  Potomac,  south- 
ward of  this  great  avenue, — an  area  of  seven 
hundred  acres, — is  to  be  thrown  into  a  park, 
including  within  its  bounds  the  gardens  and 
conservatories  belonging  to  the  nation — from 
which  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  Union  the 
seeds  and  slips  ot  rare  and  useful  plants ; 


the  Smithsonian  edifice,  expressly  pictu- 
resque rather  than  convenient ;  and  the  new  . 
monument  to  the  Father  of  his  country ;  a 
pile  of  stone  as  yet  shapeless  and  huge,  such 
as  "  lubbard  labor"  could  have  contrived  as 
well  as  executed,  but  destined  in  the  end  to 
be  an  edifice  worthy  at  least  the  wealth  of  a 
great  country,  if  not  the  taste  and  fitness  of 
a  highly  civilized  one.  This  park  will  be 
laid  out  in  walks  and  groves,  with  a  carriage 
drive  of  eight  miles — a  prototype,  we  may 
hope,  for  the  other  public  grounds  in  Ame- 
rican cities,  thus  far  miserably  unfurnished 
in  this  respect.  It  will  be  entered,  from  the 
Capitol,  by  a  triumphal  arch,  and  is  to  in- 
clude an  arboretum  or  scientific  classification 
of  trees — an  American  sylva — planted  as  a 
border  round  the  entire  space.  Evergreens 
are  to  be  very  abundant  in  it,  the  mild  cli- 
mate being  particularly  favorable  to  their 
rapid  growth  and  fine  size.  All  this  is  in 
accordance  with  the  plans  of  the  lamented 
Downing,  lost  by  a  terrible  steamboat  acci- 
dent last  summer.  Hardly  even  the  far- 
famed  Place  de  la  Concorde  will  be  more 
beautiful  than  this  esplanade,  with  its  grand 
adjuncrts.  The  plan  of  Washington  includes 
a  multitude  of  open  spaces  intended  as  small 
parks,  besides  this  great  one. , 

The  Capitol  itself,  let  what  fault  will  be 
found  with  its  architecture — as  who  can't 
find  fault  with  architecture  unprotected  by 
the  shadow  of  great  and  established  names  ? 
— is  a  splendid  object,  if  only  for  its  size  and 
the  dazzling  whiteness  of  its  material.  And 
who  can  look  at  it  without  remembering 
that  Washington  himself  laid  its  first  comer- 
stone  ?  It  is  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
length,  and  covers  an  area  of  an  acre  and  a 
half.  Already  too  small  for  its  purposes, 
great  wings  are  being  added,  which,  with 
the  colonnades,  will  more  than  double  its 
present  size,  and  make  it  a  still  more  glori- 
ous object  in  the  sunlight,  as  one  looks  up 
from  the  Potomac  shore,  trees  and  gardens 
clustering  about  its  base,  and  flags  floating 
above  its  battlements. 

Within,  there  is  much  to  drag  down  the 
imagination.  First  and  foremost,  the  state 
of  the  floors,  which  would  disgrace  Timbuc- 
too  or  a  Hottentot  Kraal.  Then  the  ab- 
sence of  all  form  and  order  of  reception,  the 
whole  thing  being  just  like  a  street,  and 
a  very  dirty  one.  The  Rotunda  is  a  fine 
circular  waiting-room  of  a  hundred  feet 
diameter  and  of  equal  height,  with  a  dome 
overhead  and  doors  on  all  sides,  ind  be- 
tween the  doors  large  pictures  of  scenes 
from  American   history.    One  panel   only 
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waits  for  a  picture  now  painting  in  Paris  by 
Powell,  who  has  resided  there  three  years 
for  the  purpose.  It  represents  the  discovery 
of  the  Mississippi  by  De  Soto,  and  is  said  to 
be  the  best  thing  yet  painted  for  the  Rotun- 
da. Those  of  Trumbull  will,  however,  al- 
ways possess  superior  interest,  as  containing 
authentic  portraits  of  the  prominent  Revolu- 
tionists. It  will  be  long,  probably,  before  the 
masses  here  will  relish  pictures — especially 
national  ones — purely  imaginative ;  they  ac- 
knowledge as  yet  no  reality  but  literality 
Pocahontas  throwing  herself  in  the  way  of 
the  tomahawk  raised  to  kill  Captain  Smith, 
passes  pretty  well,  though  not  exactly  a 
*'  view  taken  upon  the  spot ;"  but  Franklin 
working  at  his  printing-press  would  please 
better,  because  there  would  be  a  real  por- 
trait of  Franklin,  and  another,  equally  real, 
of  his  printing-press ;  the  latter  easily  veri- 
fied by  a  visit  to  the  Pateat  Office,  where 
stands  the  identical  press,  in  a  glass  case,  as 
clumsy. and  black  as  an  infant  demon  need 
be.  Yet  the  pictures  of  •the  Rotunda  and 
the  general  harmony  and  elegance  of  the 
room  exercise  a  silent  influence,  no  doubt ; 
let  us  »t  least  hope  it,  since  there  are  so 
many  proofs,  on  all  sides,  that  refinement  is 
the  one  thing  yet  to  seek  at  this  gathering 
of  the  American  notables  in  their  legislative 
capacity.  , 

From  the  Rotunda  we  pass  into  the 
Library,  a  noble  apartment  on  the  east  front, 
lined  and  shelved  with  iron,  from  the  sad  ex- 
perience of  a  year  or  two  since,  when  its 
precious  contents  were  burnt  without  a  pos- 
sibility of  help.  Besides  many  thousands 
of  volumes  intrinsically  valuable,  including 
copies  of  all  American  copyright  books,  the 
manuscripts,  maps,  and  records,  of  material 
interest  and  importance,  made  the  loss  irre- 
parable, at*  least  by  any  power  of  the  Go- 
vernment. There  is,  however,  a  private 
library  in  Washington,  belonging  to  Peter 
Force,  Esq.,  which  probably  is  destined  ulti- 
mately— long  hence,  we  may  hope,  since  its 
owner  is  universally  esteemed — to  become 
the  property  of  the  nation,  and  which  con- 
tains an  immense  mass  of  books,  pictures, 
maps,  manuscripts,  medals,  busts,  coins,  anji 
autograph  letters,  every  one  of  which  illus- 
trates, directly  or  indirectly,  the  history  of 
the  country  from  its  discovery  to  the  present 
moment.  Mr.  M*Guire,  another  Washington 
collector,  possesses  volumes  of  autograph 
letters  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  Adams,  &c.; 
so  that  ft  is  possible  that  in  time  the  loss 
susUiined  by  the  burning  of  the  Congres- 
sional library  may  be,  in  part,  at  least,  re- 


paired: provided  always,  that  the  country 
ever  gets  time  to  attend  to  any  matters  not 
directly  bearing  on  its  material  prosperity. 
.  ^he  few  books  that  were  saved  from  the 
conflagration,  and  such  as  have  been  already 
purchased  as  the  nucleus  of  a  new  Congres- 
sional library,  are  collected  in  a  room  on  the 
south  of  the  Rotunda,  used  as  a  fashionable 
loun^'ng  -  place  and  social  exchange  by 
men:u)ers  of  both  Houses,  and  strangers 
visiting  Washington  from  all  parts  of  the 
Union.  It  is  pleasant  to  encounter  there 
many  people  one  likes  to  see  for  various 
reasons;  but  far  more  interesting  to  the 
privileged  few  to  penetrate  into  a  retired 
apartment  beyond,  used  as  a  committee- room 
of  the  Senate,  and  as  a  repository  for  sena- 
torial reports  and  documents — where  sits, 
studying  and  writing  for  the  most  unfortu- 
nate of  human  beings,  Miss  Dix,  to  whose 
untiring  and  self-sacrificing  labors  the  country 
and  the  world  ow%  so  much.  Some  fourteen 
State  lunatic  asylums  on  the  grandest  scale, 
and  under  the  most  intelligent  care,  are  al- 
ready the  result  of  this  lady's  benevolent 
importunity  with  various  Legislatures  which 
had  before  neglected  the  wants  of  the  most 
helpless  and  abused  portion  of  their  popula- 
tion. Even  the  good  works  of  that  proverb 
of  beneficent  women,  Elizabeth  Fry,  sink  in 
comparison  with  the  reforms  in  prisons  and 
asylums  of  a  single  woman  without  fortune, 
who  desires  above  all  things  to  remain  un- 
noticed and  unknown.  Grateful  communities 
have  again  and  again  desired  pictures  and 
statues  of  her  to  ornament  and  dignify  the 
scenes  of  her  labors  and  her  triumphs  ;  bntf 
the  pnin  which  these  propositions  occasion 
her  is  now  so  well  understood,  that  even 
those  by  whom  her  worth  is  most  justly  felt 
refrain  from  any  further  attempt  to  do  her 
public  honor  while  she  lives.  The  object 
which  at  present  occupies  her  time,  and, 
more  than  all,  her  failing  strength,  is  the 
establishment  of  a  central  national  asylum, 
wluch  her  unwearied  explorations  into  the 
necessities  of  the  case  have  convinced  her 
is  imperatively  called  for,  to  receive  great 
numbers  of  unhappy  waifs  and  strays  who 
have  no  claims  on  limited  State  bounty.  To 
this  work  she  has  now  devoted  several 
wintere,  spending  the  entire  period  of  the 
session  at  Washington,  in  such  efforts  as  her 
large  experience  has  shown  effectual  else- 
wjiere.  But  although  she  has  an  ascertained 
and  sufficient  majority  in  both  Houses  to 
carry  her  bill,  sectional  jealousy  and  party 
venom  always  succeed  in  preventing  its  pass- 
ing, by  the  old  expedient  of  tacking  fast  to 
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it  certain  unpopular  and  impossible  addenda, 
which  at  once  oblige  its  best  friends  to  lay  it 
on  the  table. 

The  Legislative  Halls  of  the  United  States'^ 
are  much  like  others  of  similar  character — 
very  much  like  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  The  House  of  Lords  stands  alone, 
not  only  in  its  fforgeousness  of  decoration, 
but  in  the  air  of  gentlemanly  calmness  and 
hi^h-bred  self-restraint  which  pervades  its 
deliberations.  Congress  looks  like  an  as- 
sembly of  men  of  business,  keen,  rough, 
anxious,  watchful.  When  unpleasant  things 
are  said,  a  '*  rowdy"  spirit  is  called  up  in  a 
moment.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for 
Western  and  Southern  members  are  in  a 
great  majority,  and  Webster,  Clay,  Calhoun, 
Adams — all  the  men  whose  august  personal 
presence  and  irresistible  weight  of  character 
used  to  be  felt — are  gone.  Cass  is  there — 
calm,  quiet,,  reserved,  gentlemanly  ;  but  his 
abilities  and  accomplisbmenjts  are  shorn  of 
their  beams  by  a  settled  conviction  of  his 
selfishness,  his  greedy  spirit,  and  his  lack  of 
high  political  principles.  There  is  Hale,  a 
great,  stalwart,  keen  man,  the  champion  of 
the  Anti- Slavery  interest,  whom  not  all  the 
unpopularity  of  his  favorite  topic,  nor  the 
bitter  wit  with  which  he  enforces  it,  can 
make  personally  unpopular,  though  in  the 
Senate  he  is  hated  and  dreaded,  like  a  gilded 
bomb  with  its  fuse  for  ever  alight.  He  has, 
however,  more  of  the  sharp-shooter  than  of 
the  trained  artillery- man  in  his  oratory,  and 
what  he  says  is  not  felt  long  after  the  echoes 
of  his  sonorous  voice  have  died  on  the  ear. 
Chase,  of  Ohio,  also  an  Anti-Slavery  man, 
and,  as  such,  deemed  by  certain  Southern 
fire-eaters  a  blot  upon  the  Senate — is  hand- 
some, more  delicate,  more  gentlemanly  than 
his  bulky  friend,  more  silvery  in  speech,  yet 
no  less  effective.  But  both  are  on  the  wrong 
side  for  general  interest  and  recognition* 
Seward,  again,  polished,  elaborate,  powerful, 
earnest,  is  the  best  hated  man  in  the  room, 
and  can  do  little  by  his  presence  for  the  ge- 
neral tone.  The  Honorable  Pierre  Soul 6, 
with  his  swarthy  southern  skin,  deep  fierce 
eyes,  and  diabolical  beauty,  is  a  finished 
courtier.  Every  word,  every  look,  is  just 
what  he  chooses  it  shall  be.  The  lightning 
soul  underneath  is  subdued  to  the  uses  of  a 
telegraph,  which  carries  no  messages  to  the 
outward  world  but  by  order.  This  man,  with 
his  deliberate  enunciation  in  a  French- tinc- 
tured accent,  has,  perhaps,  more  personal 
power  in  the  Senate  than  any  other,  and  he 
uses  it  in  favor  of  gentlemanliness,  always. 
If  he  killed  a  mad,  as  he  might  naturally 


enough  be  expected  to  do  if  one  should 
affront  him,  it  would  be  without  a  violent 
gesture  or.  an  unhandsome  word.  If  it  be 
objected  that  this  is  not  an  American  cha- 
racter, it  will  be  because  the  objector  has  not 
calculated  the  dbtance  between  Boston  and 
New  Orleans. 

A  large  proportion  of  members  of  both 
Houses  figure  during  the  session  in  Washing- 
ton society,  which  is  free  as  air  to  all  who 
come  properly  accredited.  It  is  only  in  sum- 
mer that  the  Washington  ladies,  including 
now  in  this  term  the  wives  of  heads  of  de- 
partments, take  time  to  sleep.  As  long  as 
Congress  sits,  so  long  do  routs  and  balls, 
dinner- parties  "fend  supper- parties,  crowd  one 
upon  the  other  upon  the  devoted  population 
of  the  Federal  City.  Without  the  heavy 
splendor  and  unpleasing  costliness  of  New 
York  or  Philadelphia,  these  assemblies,  from 
their  advantage  in  the  constant  presence  of 
distinguished  and  eminent  persons,  possess 
a  character  of  superior  refinement. ,  The 
younger  people  are  like  other  young  people 
— they  live  and  breathe  and  dress  and  eat 
only  to  dance ;  from  ten  at  night  to  two  in 
the  morning  the  vibration  never  peases,  and 
harp  and  piano,  *''  sackbut  and  psaltery,  and 
all  manner  of  music*'  that  can  be  danced 
after,  know  no  rest.  Clouds  of  iulle,  showers 
of  ros^s,  incense  of  flattery  and  bouquets, 
make  enchanting  the  gas-light,  and  intoxicate 
fair- haired  brains,  as  they  did  of  yore  the  # 
brains  of  these  belles  grandmothers. 

So  was  It  when  my  life  began  ; 

So  is  it  now  I  am  a  man  ; 

So  be  it  when  I  shall  grow  old ! 

But  with  the  elders,  conversation  is  the 
amusement,  and  for  this  Washington  affords, 
of  course,  unusual  advantages ;  for  if  there 
be  any  talent  or  cultivation,  joined  with  even 
moderate  fortune,  anywhere  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  sure  to  find  its  way  to  Washing- 
ton, sooner  or  later ;  and,  wholly  free  from 
the  weight ,  of  any  privileged  class,  ability 
%ods  its  level  and  real  merit  its  due  recep- 
tion. No  exception  to  this  remark  is  found 
in  the  presence-  of  the  government  function- 
aries ;  for  without  a  tinge  of  servility  of  man- 
ner, these  "  public  servants"  are  obliged  to 
recognize,  at  all  times  and  places  beyond 
their  own  especial  bureaux  during  office 
hours,  their  equality  with  their  constituents. 
Of  course  they  are  at  liberty  to  defend  them- 
selves from  the  aggressions  of  ignorance  and 
ill -breeding,  but  they  assume  no  state,  and 
pretend  to  no  social  respect  not  accorded  to 
other  gentlemen.     It  must  be  confessed  that 
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the  world  has  never  before  seen  such  a  spec- 
tacle as  WashingtoD  presents  in  this  parti- 
cular, but  a  full  exposition  of  its  social  aspect 
would  require  more  space  than  we  can  spare. 

The  Torlonia  of  Washington,  Mr.  Corcoran^ 
entertains  in  a  style  no  wbit  inferior  to  that 
of  his  noted  prototype  at  Rome,  though  his 
palace  and  its  gallery  are  but  miniatures  of 
Italian  magniGcence.  The  Greek  Slave  of 
Power  graces  one  end  of  this  beautiful  room, 
itself  enough  to  throw  the  glorious  light  of 
Art  over  the  whole  dwelling.  If  wealth 
could  purchase  princedoms  in  America,  there 
are  few  men  who  would  become  the  state 
better  than  Mr.  Corcoran,  though  he  is  said 
to  have  risen  by  sheer  force  of  talent  from 
very  humble  beginnings. 

General  Scott,  who  resides  permanently 
at  Washington  as  head-quarters,  is  a  man 
who  loses  the  social  advantages  he  has  fairly 
earned  by  military  ability,  success,  and  in- 
tegrity, by  the  weakness  of  vanity,  or  the 
vanity  of  weakness.  Never  had  giant  so  little 
dignity.  No  one  can  converse  with  him  half 
an  hour  without  wondering  that  he  has  ever 
done  any  thing.  There  is  a  strange  mixture 
of  respect  and  contempt  in  the  public  esti- 
mate of  him  ;  and  the  late  attempt  to  create 
the  oflSce  and  rank  of  Lieutenant- General  for 
him,  as  a  reward  for  his  past  services,  failed 
as  much  by  means  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
latter  fteling,  as  because  of  the  reluctance  of 
many  patriotic  persons  to  any  increase  of 
military  power  or  patronage.  At  the  late 
Inauguration,  General  Scott  was  '*  nowhere," 
if  we  may  be  allowed  an  Americanism  lite- 
rally correct  in  this  case.  Clearly  the  people 
of  the  United  States  do  not  intend  to  give 
undue  encouragement  to  military  ambition. 

The  change  of  chief  ruler  is  accomplished 
here  with  extraordinary  quietness.  General 
Washington  is  taid  to  have  had  a  taste  for 
pomp  and  ceremony,  quite  natural  for  the 
times  in  which  he  lived.  What  would  he 
have  said  of  his  successor  of  the  fourth  of 
March,  1853,  in  plain  citizen's  dress,  passing 
from  Willard's  Hotel  through  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  to  the  Capitol,  in  an  open  barouche, 
bareheaded,  under  a  snow-storm,  not  even  an 
umbrella  intercepting  the  view  claimed  by 
the  **  sovereign  people"  who  thronged  the 
way  in  thousands^?  General  Washington,  in 
his  state  costume  of  black  velvet,  with  lace 
ruffles  and  a  dress-sword,  his  hair  powdered 
and  a  cocked  hat  carefully  pobed  above  it, 
must  have  made  quite  another  figure ;  his 
majestic  height,  and  a  presence  which  struck 
eyery  beholder  with  an  involuntary  respect, 
more  than  supplying  the  lack  of  regal  para- 


pha'nalia.  General  Pierce  is  a  man  with 
whom  one  might  ride  in  an  omnibus  every 
da^  for  a  year,  without  once  thinking  to  in- 
quire who  he  was ;  not  thfit  he  is  contempti- 
ble, but  common- place — what  the  Americans 
call  an  average  man.  Beside  him  in  a  car- 
riage sat  Mr.  Fillmore,  not  uncovered,  for  he 
had  ceased,  when  the  black  ball  at  the  Ob- 
servatory dropped  noon,  to  be  a  public  ser- 
vant, and  as  a  private  gentleman  he  took  no 
notice  of  the  demonstrations  of  the  crowd. 
A  few  companies  of  infantry,  some  showy 
troops  of  light  horse,  and  a  specimen  or  two 
of  that  wondrous  flying  artillery  that,  by  way 
of  trial,  once  flew  up  the  forty  marble  steps 
that  lead  to  the  Capitol,  formed  the  main  por- 
tion of  the  cortege  bedsides  the  government 
functionaries.  Then  there  was  a  prodigious 
following  on  foot,  on  horseback,  and  in  car- 
riages, not  to  speak  of  those  spirited  ''  Fire- 
companies"  that  make  part  of  every  proces- 
sion in  America,  dragging  gorgeous  engines, 
and  hose- carts  like  triumphal  cars  waving 
with  flowers  and  banners.  Amid  all  this,  not 
a  policeman  was  seen.  Everybody  did  that 
which  seemed  best  in  his  own  eyes,  and  yet 
all  was  orderly.  A  company  of  "  Fantasti- 
cal" or  "Callithumpians" — foolish  fellows, 
ludicrously  drest,  and  marching  to  mock 
bands  of  music — showed  themselves  some- 
where on  the  track  of  the  procession ;  but 
they  were  soon  taken  in  hand,  and  sent  flying 
in  all  directions,  not  by  the  authorities,  how- 
ever, but  by  the  "sovereigns"  in  person. 
The  press  about  the  Capitol  was,  of  course, 
very  great,  but  not  a  loud  word  was  spoken. 
Ladies  passed  in  and  out  of  the  throng  with- 
out difficulty,  and  in  spite  of  the  anxiety  to 
secure  positions  from  which  the  Inaugural 
Address  could  be  heard,  there  was  no  push- 
ing. An  Italian  crowd  in  Holy  Week,  or  a 
French  one  at  a  fite  in  the  Champs  Elys^es, 
could  not  be  more  civil.  Strange  that  men 
who  cannot  refrain  from  social  enormities 
within  doors,  can  be  so  humane  and  self- 
governed,  in  cases  where  rudeness  is  least 
noticed ! 

A  great  platform  had  been  erected  on  the 
east  front  of  the  Capitol,  and  this  was  soon 
filled  with  officials,  members  of  both  Houses, 
and  ladies.  In  the  midst  was  a  table,  the 
plainest  that  could  be  found,  one  would 
think ;  and  on  this  table — a  pitcher  of  water ! 
Think  of  a  coronation  !  A  email  open  space 
was  left  behind  the  table,  and  in  that  soon 
appeared  the  new  President,  with  the  Chief 
Justice,  who  was  to  administer  the  oath.  This 
was  done  in  dumb  show,  of  course,  as  far  as 
the  crowds  below  were  concerned,  and  it  is 
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to  be  noted  tbat  during  the  ceremony  the 
snow  continued  to  fall  on  the  uncovered  heads 
of  the  dignitaries,  while  the  spectators  were 
sheltered  by  hats  and  umbrellas,  no  carriages 
beinff  allowed  within  the  grounds,  on  account 
of  the  crowd.  A  very  few  minutes  sufficed 
for  the  instalhition  of  the  new  ruler,  and,  with- 
out loss  of  time,  while  the  people  were  still 
shouting,  he  pulled  off  his  overcoat  in  a  very 
business-like  manner,  and  began  his  speech. 
The  scene  was  remarkable.  There  was  the 
dense  crowd  of  people,  deemed  by  a  good 
part  of  the  world  only  half-civitized  in  man- 
ners, calm  and  quiet  as  Eastern  sages,  listen- 
mg  with  critical  ears  to  a  man  who  the  day 
before  was  but  a  country  lawyer  from  a  little 
State  of  the  Union,  now  endued  with  the 
power  of  a  constitutional  monarch,  which  he 
IS  peaceably  to  relmquish  at  the  end  of  four 
^ears.  Facing  the  speaker  sat  Washington, 
m  colossal  marble  ;  cold,  severe,  watchful,  and 
with  all  the  dignity  that  ever  belonged  to 
earthly  hero ;  seeming  to  try  his  successor  by 
a  judgment  almost  unerring  m  his  mortal  life, 
and  now,  to  the  imagination  at  least,  sub- 
limely pnre  in  the  clearer  light  of  a  world 
removed  from  passion  and  prejudice.  The  ora 
tor,  too,  was  demonstrative  of  the  spirit  of  the 
hour ;  he  had  too  much  of  the  lawyer  in  his 
pleadings  and  his  gesticulations.  The  speech 
was  energetic  in  its  exposition  of  future  policy, 
but  the  exposition  itself  seemed  undignified 
under  the  circumstances.  It  was  too  much 
like  what  is  called  in  the  United  States  a 
*'  stump"  speech ;  an  e1ecti<meering  address, 
out  of  place  when  the  post  of  honor  has  been 
won.  But  there  was  enough  of  the  moral 
sublime  in  the  scene  taken  as  whole,  to  coun- 
terbalance or  overpower  this  individual  error 
of  taste.  That  a  democratic  people  should 
do  nothing  on  this,  the  chief  national  occa- 
sion, to  delight  the  public  eye,  seems  anoma- 
lous ;  but  it  has  been  observed,  that  as  the 
Americans  consider  government  as,  at  best, 
only  a  necessary  evil,  they  are  not  prompted 
to  any  gay  or  festive  manifestations  connected 
with  the  institution.  The  exercise  of  a  keen 
critical  spirit  is  nut  favorHhle  to  pomp  and 
parade,  which  appeal  to  the  imagination ;  the 
people  are  too  much  occupied  in  watching  and 
weighing  their  chosen  minister  to  care  for  the 
mere  externals,  and,  in  general,  the  Ameri- 
cans'have  no  taste  for  shows,  though  they 
love  show.  De  Tocqueville  says  it  is  oecause 
they  are  a  commercial  people,  and  calculate 
the  cost.  Perhaps  it  is  rather  because  they 
are  a  new  people,  made  grave  by  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  and  learning.  When  they 
do  attempt  public  spectacles,  such  as  com- 


memoratiye  processions,  funerals,  &e„  they 
are  noean  and  paltry,  and  the  people  laugh  at 
them,  even  while  they  throng  to  see  them, 
while  the  more  instructed  shun  them  alto- 
gether. 

The  national  anniversary,  July  4th,  is  the 
signal  for  everybody  who  can  afford  it  to  rush 
out  of  town,  and  the  streets  are  filled  with 
country  people,  foreigners,  and  children.  In- 
tensity is  the  law  of  American  life ;  its  pabu- 
lum is  excitement,  not  superficial  but  deep  and 
serious.  When  the  period  for  this  has  passed 
— perhaps  this  is  deferring  a  change  to  the 
political  millennium — we  may  see  quite  ano- 
ther phase  of  character  in  the  self-governed, 
who  m*ay  hope  by  that  time  to  be  in  some 
sense  master  of  themselves  and  their  destiny ; 
a  nation  of  philosophers,  aUe  to  do  what  they 
will,  and  to  show  why  they  do  it. 

When  the  procession  passes  from  the  Ca- 
pitol towards  the  "  White  House,**  it  simply 
reverses  the  order  of  its  commencement- 
leaving  the  old  President  at  a  hotel,  and  car- 
rying forward  the  new  one  to  his  four  years' 
palace,  where  he  must  instantly  prepare  to 
play  the  host,  receiving  anybody  who  choses 
to  call,  after  first  having  given  audience  to 
foreign  ministers  and  other  officials.  The  city 
being  thronged  with  strangers' — hundreds 
having  walked  the  streets  all  night  for  want 
of  a  lodging,  after  every  bed,  chair,  table  and 
floor  was  packed — the  rush  at  this  first  levee 
may  be  imagined.  But  it  all  goes  off  quietly, 
and. after  a  couple  of  hours  spent  in  being 
gazed  at  and  shaken  hands  with,  the  tyro  in 
sovereignty  has  leave  to  seek  his  private  sofa, 
where,  let  us  hope,  his  attendants  shampoo 
his  weary  limbs,  and 

**Lap  him  in  softLydian  airs,'* 

to  prepare  him  for  next  day's  labors. 

Meanwhile,  the  released  man  feels  like  a 
bird  with  wings  new  plumed  for  a  flight  into 
the  warmer  atmosphere  of  home  and  friends. 
Occupying  the  smte  of  rooms  at  Willard's, 
just  vacated  by  the  new-comer,  he  sits,  serene 
and  smiling,  to  receive,  not  the  condolences, 
but  the  congratulations  of  his  friends.  Mr. 
Fillmore's  ttooped  about  him,  with  feelings 
of  sincere  regard,  for  no  •*  accident"  ever 
won  so  many  golden  opinions;  With  hi»  grand 
person  and  gracious  manner,  he  joins  an  air 
of  diffiified  reserve  and  aelf-poise  that  inspires 
confidence  even  in  a  politician.  This  senile- 
man  retires  from  office  under  peculiarly  gra- 
tifying circumstances;  for,  really, nobody  has 
a  wora  to  say  against  him,  while,  from  hb 
Oabinet,  he  received  a  testimonial  of  regard 
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such  as,  80  far  as  we  know,  is  UDprecedented 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States — a  letter 
expressive  of  their  grateful  sense  of  his  con- 
duct towards  themselves,  with  the  highest 
commendation  of  his  fidelity  and  devotion  as 
a  public  officer.  To  all  this  the  ex-President 
replies,  with  much  feeling,  of  which  a  single 
par^raph  will  give  some  idea  of  the  terms  in 
which  the  American  chief  magistrate  is  ac- 
customed to  live  with  his  official  advisers : 

•*  No  President  was  ever  more  fortunate 
than  myself  in  the  selection  of  his  Cabinet. 
No  manifestation  of  unkind  feeling,  or  even 
a  hard  word,  has  ever  disturbed  the  harmo- 
nious Action  of  the  Council  Board.  ^  This 
cordiHl  unanimity  has  not  only  advanced  the 
public  service,  but  has  been  at  all  times  to 
me  a  source  of  unalloyed  satisfaction.  I 
shall  ever  reflect  upon  our  social  and  official 
intercourse  with  great  pleasure,  and  cherish, 
to  my  latest  breath,  the  disinterested  friend- 
ship with  which  it  has  been  marked." 

And  thus,  with  no  attempt  at  state  or  form, 
the  discharged  official  slides  back  into  pri- 
vate life,  to  appear  again  at  the  bar  or  on  the 
bench,  in  military  or  civil  service,  or  at  the 
plough,  like  a  greater  than  Cincinnatus, 
Washington,  who,  loaded  with  laurels  and 
blessings,  felt  it  a  privilege  and  delight  once 
more  to  traverse  at  leisure  his  fields  at  Mount 
Vernon,  entering  with  new  pleasure  into  the 
minutest  details  of  the  management  of  his 
estate,  and  receiving  his  friends  with  the  sim- 
plicity and  freedom  of  an  ordinary  citizen. 

Mount  Vernon  was  named  by  the  elder  bro- 
ther of  Washington,  who  had  served  under  the 
stout  old  Admiral.  It  lies  some  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen miles  below  Washington,  on  the  Potomac, 
or  River  of  Swans,  over  whose  waters  the  eyes 
of  the  hero  of  American  independence  were 
never  tired  of  wandering.  Here,  in  a  simple 
family  vault,  lie  his  precious  ashes,  destined, 
in  the  course  of  time,  to  be  placed  under  the 
huge  monument  now  erecting  to  his  memory 
in  Washington — a  perishable  thing  in  compa- 
rison with  the  world's  sense  of  his  deserving. 
No  traveller  from  any  quarter  but  takes  this 
hallowed  spot  in  his  way,  and  all  ships,  as  they 
pass,  lower  their  flags  in  reverential  remem- 
brance of  him  who  sleeps  below.  The  house  he 
loved  better  than  palaces  still  stands,  though 
unhappily  decaying.  The  Government  should 
buy  it  and  preserve  it  religiously,  and  will 
doubtless  do  so,  though  probably  not  till 
time  has  done  further  mischief.  There  is 
the  large  old  rural  dining-room,  unomament- 
ed  save  by  consecrated  relics  of  the  past, 
showing  the  very  aspect  it  presented  to  La 
Fayette  and  all  the  noble  brothers  in  arms 


who  used  to  love  to  gather  there  about  their 
venerated  chief.  There  is  the  bust  of  Wash- 
ington, by  Houdon,  cast  from  life  in  1785, 
grand  and  massive  in  its  contour  as  that 
of  the  Capitoline  Jove,  but  full  of  human 
thought,  passion,  and  tenderness,  such  as  the 
plastic  art  never  portrayed  from  imagination 
alone.  Enthusiasm  sometimes  asks,  **  When 
shall  we  look  upon  his  like  again  ?"  but  this 
prosperous  and  hapmr  country  of  bis  love 
and  pride  may  be  well  content  to  let  him  re- 
main for  ever  unique  and  unapproached  in 
bis  glory,  since  only  great  and  terrible  emer- 
gencies ever  call  forth — perhaps  it  were  bet- 
ter to  say  create — such  men. 

The  monument  is  designed  to  be,  in  the 
end,  something  far  different  from  the  huge 
mass  it  appears  at  present.  Around  the 
shaft  or  obelisk,  which  alone  is  begun,  and 
which  is  to  be  carried  to  the  height  of  six 
hundred  feet,  is  to  be  built  a  circular  temple 
or  Pantheon,  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
in  diameter,  intended  to  .contain  statues  and 
pictures  of  Revolutionary  worthies  and  others 
who  may  have  performed  signal  service  to 
the  state.  Below  are  to  rest,  besides  the 
ashes  of  Washington,  the  remains  of  those 
whom  the  country  delights  to  honor  ;  and 
the  whole  will  be  a  centre  of  consecrated  and 
ennobling  national  memories,  to  which  suc- 
ceeding generations  may  resort  as  to  a  foun- 
tain of  patriotic  feeline.  Every  State  of  the 
Union  sends  a  block  of  native  marble  for  the 
structure,  and  on  each  of  these  blocks  is  a 
characteristic,  dedicatory  inscription.  Should 
this  grand  design  reach  actual  consummation 
— which  it  is  to  be  feared  may  not  happen 
in  our  day — it  may  laugh  at  artistic  criticism^ 
and  claim  to  be  judged  by  its  own  rules ;  or  to 
stand  uncensured  until  a  rival  memorial  shall 
arise,  of  equal  magnificence  and  for  the  pre- 
servation of  memories  equally  ai^ust.  Ev- 
ery day  sees  the  esteem  and  personal  affec- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  United  States  for 
their  first  President  increase,  and  every  year 
adds  to  the  numerous  memorials  of  him 
which  States  and  cities  and  private  individu- 
als are  ambitious  to  possess.  In  New  York 
has  lately  been  opened  a  collection  of  pic- 
tures and  works  of  art,  called  the  Washing-' 
ton  Gallery,  in  which  are  the  most  valued 
and  authentic  representations  of  the  "patriot, 
hero,  sage" — from  the  age  of  sixteen,  a  fine, 
glowing  boy,  to  that  last  portrait  painted  in 
1794,  which  Washington  mentions  in  one  of 
his  letters,  as  the  **•  best  likeness"  that  had 
yet  been  made  of  him.  He  was  at  that  time 
sixty-five  years  of  age,  and  the  muscles  of 
his  face  and  form  had  lost  some  of  Uieir 
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firmness.     But  the  qualities  for  which  he  was 
most  remarkable  are  still  there :  the  calm  self- 

SossessioD,  80  different  from  coldness;  the 
ignity  so  far  above  haughtiness  ;  tha  traces 
of  passion  that  had  been  a  servant,  not  a 
master ;  the  patience  which,  having  had  its 
perfect  work  on  earth,  was  then  humbly 
waiting  for  the  award  of  a  higher  and  more 
awful  tribunal.  Though  not  remarkable  as  .a 
work  of  art,  this  picture  has  an  especial  value 
from  having  the  suffrage  of  the  great  oriffinal, 
and  because  it  bears  in  every  line  the  evidence 
of  simple  truth. 

Returning,  after  some  digressions,  which  it 
is  hoped  the  reader  will  not  deem  unpardon- 
able, to  the  city  of  Washington  :  the  Smith- 
sonian Institute  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
objects  that  attract  the  visitor.  The  fruit  of 
an  English  bequest,  this  tribute  of  science 
and  benevolence  to  the  spirit  of  liberty  is 
without  a  parallel  in  its  origin,  and  perhaps 
hardly  more  common{>lace  in  other  respects. 
Fanciful  heads  and  bands  had  the  care  of 
details  in  the  carrying  out  of  Mr.  Smitbson's 
grand  idea,  and  the  result  has  been  a  curi- 
ous specimen  of  the  pepper-box  Gothic,  very 
pretty  to  look  at  as  a  decoration  in  the  great 
park,  but  suggesting  its  object,  and  fitting 
its  place,  as  little  as  a  Chinese  pagoda  for  a 
citizen's  country-box,  or  a  garden  "ruin," 
which  turns  out  to  be  a  dairy.  Certainly, 
that  long  array  of  towers,  turrelF,  and  clois- 
ters seems  ill  •  adapted,  at  first  view,  for 
purposes  of  science,  and,  unhappily,'  the 
impression  of  unsuitablen^s  is  by  no  means 
diminished  upon  interior  examination.  In 
length  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and 
having  an  extreme  breadth  of  one  hundred 
and  foity,  it  covers  a  vast  extent  of  ground, 
compaied  with  the  available  space  within, 
since  the  towers  are,  one  and  all,  simply 
useless.  The  fund,  originally  about  half  a 
million  of  dollars,  has  not  as  yet  been  en- 
croached upon,  as  the  building  was  not  com- 
menced till  interest  sufficient  for  its  erection 
had  accrued ;  and  the  design  of  the  Regents 
(the  President  of  the  United  States  and  his 
Cabinet,  with  some  other  high  functionaries, 
forming  this  board,  ex  officio)  is  to  divide  the 
-income  into  two  parts,  one  part  devoted  to 
scientific  research,  and  the  other  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  library,  a  general  museum,  and  a 
gallery  of  art.  The  scientific  branch  is  under 
very  able  direction,  in  the  person  of  Profes- 
sor C.  S.  Henry,  whose  name  is  no  stranger 
in  Europe  since  his  discoveries  in  electro- 
maenetism,  <&c.,  and  whose  whole  heart  and 
soul  are  devoted  to  the  studies  suited  to  his 
position.    Several  scientific  works  of  world- 


wide value  have  already  been  published'  by 
the  Institute,  under  his  direction.  The  libra- 
ry numbers  already  ten  thousand  volumes, 
and  is  increasing  very  rapidly ;  Mr.  Jewett, 
the  assistant-secretary  of  the  Institute,  and 
acting  librarian,  being  also  an  enthusiast  in 
his  branch.  His  plan  for  avoiding  the 
incessant  labor  of  amending  and  renewing 
catalogues  is  considered  very  happy.  He 
proposes  to  stereotype  all  titles  separately, 
and  to  preserve  the  plates  ia  alphabetical 
order,  inserting  additional  titles  as  need 
arises.  This  promises  very  much  to  lighten 
the  labor  of  librarians,  and  the  cost  and  de- 
lay of  that  order  without  which  the  grandest 
collection  must  become  comparatively  use- 
less. The  museum  is  as  yet  but  a  beginning, 
but  has  received  some  valuable  scientific  do- 
nations ;  and  the  gallery  of  art  has  not  even 
been  commenced,  unless  we  reckon  as  its 
germ  a  few  specimens,  rather  curious  than 
beautiful,  and  a  fine  collection  of  engravings 
and  works  on  art.  This  department  will  na- 
turally fill  slowly ;  but  in  this  country  it  needs 
only  an  impetus,  which  some  accidental  cause 
is  very  likely  to  supply.  There  is  a  vast 
amount  of  slumbering  or  struggling  talent  in 
the  United  States,  which,  as  circumstances 
become  every  day  more  favorable  to  its  de- 
velopment, will,  ere  long,  begin  to  make  itself 
felt  in  the  domain  of  art.  In  sculpture,  par- 
ticularly, American  genius  is  at  work,  and  is 
destined,  as  it  would  appear,  to  shine  to  a 
degree  hardly  to  have  been  expected  so  early 
in  the  history  of  a  utilitarian  and  unpoetical 
people.  One  obstacle  to  the  steady  and  effi- 
cient encouragement  of  art  in  this  country 
must  ever  be  the  want  of  permanence  in  pri- 
vate fortunes,  though  there  will  be,  doubtless, 
in  time  an  appreciation  of  really  meritorious 
works  that  will  prevent  their  proving  "  bad 
property"  in  the  sales  that  inevitably  follow 
the  demise  of  an  American  millionaire.  Un- 
til this  point  in  taste  is  reached,  few  will 
purchase  very  costly  works  of  art,  and  until 
costly,  i.  e,  exquisite,  works  of  art  are  brought 
to  view,  the  public  taste  for  it  must  grow 
slowly.  All  IS  progress  here, however;  and 
improvements  that  would  lag  elsewhere, 
wailing  for  the  entire  concurrence  of  causes, 
here  dart  forward .  in  the  most  marvellous 
way,  and  under  what  would  be  total  discour- 
agements elsewhere.  De  Tocqueville,  in- 
deed, insists  that  a  democratic  society  will 
be  likely  to  produce  rather  a  great  number 
of  middling  works  than  a  few  of  the  high- 
est merit.  **  In  the  confusion  of  ranks,"  he 
says, ''  every  one  hopes  to  appear  what  he  is 
not,  and  makes  great  exertions  to  succeed  in 
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this  object.  This  sentiment,  indeed,  which 
is  but  too  naitaral  to  the  heart  of  man,  does 
not  originate  in  thft  democratic  principle,  but 
that  principle  ap[^ies  it  to  material  objects. 
Many  of  those  who  had  already  contracted  a 
taste  for  the  fine  arts  are  impoverished ;  on 
the  other  hand,  many  who  are  not  yet  rich 
begin  to  conceive  that  taste,  at  least  by  imi- 
tation;  and  the  number  of  consumers  in- 
creases, but  opulent  and  fastidious  consumers 
become  more  scarce.  The  productions  of 
artists  are  more  numerous,  but  the  merit  of 
each  production  is  diminished."  This  ora- 
cular writer,  whose  vaticinations  on  the  New 
World  are  always  worthy  of  respect,  did  not, 
could  not,  take  into  account  circumstances 
which  have  arisen  as  unexpectedly  and  as 
much  without  precedent  as  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  people  whose  tendencies  he 
analyzed  wirti  so  much  philosophical  acumen 
twenty  years  ago.  The  increase  of  wealth 
since  that  time  has  been  such  as  no  theories 
had  supposed,  and  foreign  travel  has  become 
the  every>day  occurrence  among  people  who 
do  not  even  belong  to  .the  wealthy  class. 
That  proximity  to  Europe  which  M.  de 
Tocqueville  thought  would  tend  to  render 
the  American  satisfied  with  imported  works 
<^  art,  has  but  warmed  his  taste  ^nd  increased 


hb  knowledge  of  sich  productions  to  a  point 
which  will  force  him  to  attempt  to  become 
himself  an  artist.  .  What  he  wul  originate,  if 
originality  be.any  longer  possible,  remains  to 
be  seen ;  what  he  has  done  is  sufficient  to 
prove  that  he  is  not  going  to  be  satisfied  with 
an  occasional  view  or  an  imperfect  reproduc- 
tion of  the  treasures  of  European  galleries. 

We  must  hardly  quit  the  Federal  City  with- 
out mention  of  one  of  its  most  important  cen- 
tral  advantages,  the  Natioujil  Observatory, 
which  the  country  owes  to  that  very  original 
person,  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  undec'- 
went,  in  his  advocacy  of  it,  an  amount  of  d€ri- 

.  sion  which  was  almost  persecution,  but  which 
only  incited  his  bull- dog  pertinacity  to  a 
more  fixed  determination.  Up  to  hb  dayi 
the  Americans  were  entirely  dependent  on 
Europe  for  nautical  data  and  meteorological 
observations.  At  present,  under  the  care  of 
Lieutenant  Maury,  the  whole  round  of  neces-  < 
sary  instruments,  and  the  skill  required  for 
their  best  use,  are  at  home,  and  constantly 
occupied  i  A  val  uable  labors.  The  great  equa- 
torial telescope,  in  its  revolviufi;  dome,  is  but 

,  one  of  the  grand  and  costly  appliances  already 
collected  in  this  great  building,  which  scorn- 
ful unbelievers  used  to  call  Mr.  Adams'  "light- 
house in  the  skies." 


LORD     BROUGHAM 


WITH  A  H)RTRAIT. 


HB^^lT,  Lord  BaouaHA^,  philosopher,  law- 
reformer,  statesman,  and  critic,  has,  in  these 
various  characters,  drawn  upon  himself,  per- 
haps, more  public  attention  than  any  man  of 
his  times.  Mr.  Hertry  Brougham,  father  of 
his  Lordship,  was  educated  at  Eton,  England, 
and  distinguished  himself  there  as  a  classical 
scholar;  his  verses  may  be  found  in  the 
"Musae  Etonenses."  He  was  entered  at 
Gray's  Inn,  and  appears  to  have  kept  «ome 
terms,  but  was  never  called  to  the  bar. 
While  travelling  in  Edinburgh,  he  became 
acquainted  with  Miss  Eleanor  Syme,  niece  to 
Robertson,  the  historian,  and  having  married 
that  lady,  he  took  up  his  abode  in  the  house 
of  the  Eari  of  Buchan,  No.  19,  St.  Andrew's 
Square,  where  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
born. 

The  young  Henry  received  his  preliminary 
education  at  the  high-school  of  his  native 
city  ;  and  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen  entered 
its  university.  He  devoted  himself  with  great 


ardor  to  the  study  of  mathematics ;  and  about 
a  year  after  his  matriculation  transmitted  to 
the  Royal  Society  a  paper  on  an  optical  sub- 
ject, which  that  learned  body  adjudged 
worthy  of  a  place  in  its  **  Transactions." 
After  leaving  the  university,  he  made  a  tour 
in  Holland  and  Prussia,  and  on  his  return 
settled  down  for  a  time  in  Edinburgh,  prac- 
tising till  1807  at  the  Scottish  bar,  and 
enlivening  his  leisure  by  debating  at  the  cel- 
ebrated Speculative  Society. 

While  thus  nerving  himself  for  greater 
efforts,  he  was  called  to  appear  before  the 
House  of  Lords  as  one  of  the  counsel  for  Lady 
Essex  Ker,  whose  family  laid  claim  to  the 
dukedom  of  Roxburgh. 

In  1807,  he  permanently  left  his  native 
city ;  was  shortly  called  to  the  bar  by  the 
society  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  soon  acquired  a 
considerable  practice.  In  1 8 1 0,  he  add ressed 
the  House  of  Lords  two  days,  as  counsel  for 
a  body  of  English  merchants,  who  were  ag- 
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ffrieyed  by  the  orders  m  council  issued  in  retal- 
iation of  Napoleon's  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees. 

In  1810,  he  entered  Parliament  for  the 
boroQgh  of  Camelford,  then  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Earl  of  Darlington,  and  attached 
himself  to  the  Whig  opposition.  Here  his 
energies  were  directed  cniefljr  to  the  slavery 
question,  in  conjunction  with  Clarkson,  Wil- 
oerforce,  and   Grenville  Sharpe. 

In  1812,  Parliament  was  dissolved ;  and  on 
contesting  Liverpool  with  Mr.  Canning,  he 
lost  the  election,  an  event  which  excluded  him 
ftrom' Parliament  for  four  vears,  during  which 
the  lately* repealed  com  laws  were  enacted. 

In  1 8 16,  the  £arl  of  Darlington's  inflaence 
was  again  employed  to  procure  him  a  seat  in 
Parliament — this  time  for  the  borough  of 
Winchelsea. 

In  1820,  Mr.  Brougham,  who  had  been 
appointed  Attorney-General,  had  the  honor 
of  conducting  the  defence  of  Queen  Caroline, 
in  which  he  was  successful,  and  became,  in 
consequence,  a-  popular  idol.  In  the  same 
year,  he  introduced  a  bill  to  provide  gra- 
tuitous education  for  the  poor  of  England 
and  Wales,  the  provisions  of  which  have  riot 
yet  ceased  to  excite  discussion,  from  the  gen- 
eral power  they  were  designed  to  give  to  the 
Church  of  England  clergymen  of  every  par- 
ish in  the  direction  of  free  education. 

Believing,  when  Mr.  Canning  took  office, 
in  the  spring  of  1 823,  that  he  had  resolved 
to  sacrifice  the  cause  of  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion, ^hich*  he  had  always  maintained  in 
words,  Mr.  Brougham  accused  him  in  the 
House,  on  April  17,  of  the  '^most  monstrous 
truckling  for  office  that  the  whole  history  of- 
political  tergiversation  could  present."  At 
the  sound  of  these  words.  Canning  started 
to  his  feet,  and  cried,  "It  is  false  I"  A  dead 
calm  ensued,  which  lasted  some  seconds. 
The  Speaker  interposed  his  authority,  the 
words  were  retracted,  with  the  aid  of  friends 
the  quarrel  was  composed,  and  both  gentle- 
men were  declared  to  h&ve  acted  magnani- 
mously, as  they  shortly  after  shook  hands  in 
the  House. 

From  this  period  till  the  reform  crisis  of 
1830,  Mr.  Brougham  labored  energetically 
and  fearlessly  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
the  rights  of  conscience.  In  the  strup^gle  of 
1829,  which  ended  in  the  emancipation  act, 
he  bore  an  honorable  part ;  and  m  support- 
ing the  Wellington  and  Peel  Cabinet  on  this 
question,  increased  still  more  his  popularity. 
He  was  member  for  Knaresborough,  when 
the  death  of  George  iV.  occasioned  a  general 
election ;  and  he  had  sufficient  confidence  in 
public  opinion  to  offer  himself  to  the  con- 
stituency of  the  great  county  of  York,  a  body 


whose  favors,  it  had  been  the  custom  to  be- 
lieve, were  not  to  be  accorded  V>  any  candi- 
date not  boasting  high  birth  or  splendid  con- 
nections. He  was  triumphantly  returned  to 
Parliameni,  and  took  his  seat,  the  acknow- 
ledged chief  *of  the  liberal  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Flushed  with  success, 
he  vigorously  attacked  the  Cabinet,  and  while 
mdignantly  alluding  to  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's imprudent  declaration  again^^t  all  re- 
form, he  exclaimed,  pointing  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  "Him  we  scorn  not — it  is  you  we 
scorn;  you,  his  mean,  base,  fawning  para- 
site f '  The  calm  and  ordinarily  impertur- 
bable baronet  leaped  from  his  seat,  and,  in 
his  most  contemptuous  manner,  angrily  de- 
clared that  he  was  the  parasite  of  no  man 
living.  The  scene  which  followed  terminated 
in  the  usual  parliamentary  manner.  The 
Tory  Ministry  was  very  shortly  compelled  to 
resign. 

In  the  new  Whig  Cabinet  which  was  to 
succeed,  it  was  naturally  expected  that 
Bi^ougham  would  find  a  place.  The  country 
was,  therefore,  somewhat  mystified  by  seve- 
ral ea^er  and  uncalled-for  declarations  on  his 
part,  that  under  no  circumstances  would  he 
take  office,  and  particularly  by  his  notice  in 
the  House,  that  he  would  bring  on  his 
•reform-  motion,  whoever  might  be  in  power. 
It  was  asserted  by  his  enemies  that  he  was 
standing  out  for  terms.  His  name,  however, 
appeared   duly  in   the  ministerial   list,  and 

freat  was  the  astonishment  of  Whigs  and 
ories  that  the  tribune  of  the  people  had 
become  at  once  a  lord  and  a  chancellor.  In 
the  Upper  House  liis  appearance  was  dreaded 
as  the  spectre  of  revolution.  For  a  long 
time  bis  Lordship  took  no  pains  to  conciliate 
these  fears,  but  rather  seenied  to  wanton  in 
the  indulgence  of  au  oratory  so  strange  as  his 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Lord^.  In  the 
debates  on  the  tleform  Bill,  he  found  many 
opportumties  of  inveighing  against  prescrip- 
tion to  an  audience  every  member  of  which 
sat  in  his  place  by  hereditary  privilege ;  and 
it  wiis  with  peculiar  unction  he  told  them 
more  than  once,  that  the  aristocracy,  with  all 
their  castles,  manors,  rights  of  warren,  and 
rights  of  chase,  and  their  broad  acres,  reck- 
oned at  fifty  years*  purchase,  "  were  not  for 
a  moment  to  be  weighed  against  the  middle 
classes  of  England."  This  declaration  is  the 
key  to  his  political  career ;  it  was  the  power 
of  the  middle  classes  rather  than  that  of  the 
multitude  that  he  sought  to  raise. 

During  and  after  the  passiuj^  of  the  Re- 
form BiU,  he  exerted  himself  to  realize  a 
favorite  idea  of  law -reform,  which  has  since 
found  its  nearest  expressicoi  in  the  county 
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courts  now  established.  In  June,  1830,  he 
introduced  a  measure,  the  declared  object  of 
which  was  to  bring  justice  home  to  every 
man's  door,  at  all  times  of  the  year,  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  local  courts.  By  this  bill  the 
law  of  arbitration  was  to  be  extended ;  a  gen- 
eral local  jurisdiction  established,  and  courts 
of  reconcilement  were  to  be  introduced.  A 
succession  of  bills  for  reforming  proceedings 
in  bankruptcy  were  afterwards  introduced  by 
Brougham,  who,  from  his  aci^ession  to  the 
House  of  Lords  to  the  last  session  of  Parlia- 
ment, has  labored  for  the  improvement  of  the 
law,  with  a  zeal  almost  reaching  enthusiasm. 

From  1830  to  1834  he  shared  the  early 
popularity  and  subsequent  discredit  of  the 
Whig  Cabinet,  but  in  the  poor-law  debate 
drew  upon  himself  a  peculiar  measure  of  re- 
probation, by  a  frequent,  minute,  and  evi- 
dently complacent  iteration  of  the  Malthusian 
doctnnes  embodied  in  the  new  bill,  and  was 
attacked  with  vigor  and  virulence  by  The 
Times.  He  denounced,  in  the  most  explicit 
terms,  all  establishments  oflfering  a  refuge 
and  solace  to  old  age,  because  that  is  before 
all  men;  he  thought  accident- wards  very 
well ;  dispensaries,  perhaps,  might  be  tolera- 
ble; but  sick  hospitals  were  decidedly  bad 
institutions. 

The  energetic  repressive  policy  pursued 
towards  Ireland,  and  the  prosecution  and 
transportation  of  the  Dorchester  laborers, 
were  defended  by  Brougham,  and  drew  down 
much  unpopularity  upon  the  Whigs ;  and  on 
Nov.  4, 1834,  upon  the  death  of  E-trl  Spencer, 
the  King  took  advantage  of  th^  altered  pub- 
lic feeling  to  dismiss  the  Whig  Cabinet. 

On  the  construction  of  the  Melbourne  Ca- 
binet, Brougham  was  left  out  of  the  ministe- 
rial combination,  and  has  never  since  served 
the  crown  in  the  capacity  of  an  adviser.  His 
parliamentary  career  was  henceforth  one  of 
desultory  warfare ;  at  one  moment  he  was 
carrying  confusion  into  the  ranks  of  his  old 
friends,  the  Whigs;  at  another, attacking  the 
close  Tory  phalanx.  He  several  times  brought 
forward  the  subject  of  the  corn-laws,  whose 
iniquity  he  exposed  with  ffreat  power  and 
fervency,  and  foiMfht  the  battle  of  repeal 
with  eagerness  and  irregularity  to  the  last. 

The  session  of  1850  exhibited  his  Lordship 
as  the  same  eccentric,  inscrutable  speaker  as 
ever.  He  both  supported  and  attacked  the 
GrSat  Industrial  Exhibition,  then  in  projec- 
tion for  the  following  year ;  deprecated  the 
commission  of  inquirv  into  the  state  of  the 
universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  and 
attacked  with  almost  wild  fury  those  who 
were  seeking  to  abolish  expensive  sinecure 
appointments. 


Inconsistency  is  the  first  feature  in  this 
statesman's  character,  which  the  brilliancy  of 
his  talents  only  makes  more  apparent.  He 
has  written  to  depreciate  the  negro's  capacity 
for  civilization,  and  yet  toiled  for  years  to  pro- 
cure his  freedom.  In  1816,  he  endorsed  the 
protectionist  fallacy,  and  wailed  over  the  ruin 
resulting  to  agriculture  from  an  abundant 
harvest ;  in  1835,  he  was  opposing  the  corn- 
laws  ;  and  in  1845,  again  inveighing  against 
the  Anti  corn-law  League,  and  calling  for  the 
prosecution  of  its  chief  members.  In  1823, 
he  hurled  the  thunder  of  his  eloquence  upon 
Austria  and  Russia,  **  the  eternal  and  impl%- 
table  enemies  of  freedom  ;''  and  in  1850  was 
praising  their  clemency,  and  even  urging  an 
alliance  with  the  Czar.  He  is  now  the  cham- 
pion of  aristocracies,  but  in  1848  sought  to 
become  a  citizen  of  republican  France. 

His  literary  and  scientific  labors  can  oqlv 
be  slightly  sketched.  Having  enrolled  his 
name  with  scientific  writers,  in  1802  he  be- 
came a  contributor  to  the  Edinburgh  Review^ 
then  just  started  by  Jeffrey  and  Smith,  and 
continued  for  many  years  some  of  the  most 
pungent  criticisms  in  that  renowned  work. 
In  1803,  he  published  his  treatise  on  th« 
colonial  policy  of  the  European  powers,  a 
brilliant  performance,  to  which  the  progress 
of  events  has  left  but  one  utilitv,  that  of  a 
waymark  in  the  development  of  Brougham's 
opinions.  In  1821,  he  took  a  very  promi- 
nent part  in  the  movement  originated  by 
Dr.  Birkbeck  for  naturalizing  the  mechanics' 
institutes  in  England,  speaking  and  wntiog 
in  their  favor.  He  was  the  prracipal  founder 
of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  and  composed  several  of  the 
treatises  m  the  series,  as  well  as  articles  for 
its  Penny  Magazine,  with  a  special  view  to 
the  wants  of  the  million.  On  his  loss  of 
office  in  1834,  he  bethought  himself  of  mak- 
ing a  reputation  in  met^iphyHcal  as  well  as 
natural  science,  and  undertook  to  illustrate 
and  expand  Paley's  gre-it  work  on  **  Natural 
Theology,"  with  less  success  than  his  talents 
had  justified  the  world  in  expecting.  He 
has  further  published  **  Lives  of  the  States- 
men of  the  Reign  of  George  III. ;"  and  also 
three  or  four  volumes  called  "  Political  Phi- 
losophy.** A  volume  of  "Speeches  at  the 
Bar  and  in  the  Senate"  belongs  rather  to 
oratory  than  to  literature. 

His  Lordship,  except  during  the  sitting  of 
Parliament,  resides  chiefly  at  Cannes,  in  the 
south  of  France,  where  he  has  a  ch&teau. 
His  Inst  winter,  however,  was  passed  at 
Brougham  Hall,  where  he  was  detained  by 
the  state  of  his  health. 
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From  the  Westminster  Review. 


WOMAN  IN  FRANCE:  MADAME  DE  SABLE.* 


In  1847,  a  certain  Count  Leopold  Ferri 
died  at  Padua,  leaving  a  library  entirely 
composed  of  works  written  by  women,  in 
various  languages,  and  this  library  amounted 
to  nearly  32,000  volumes.  We  will  not  hazard 
any  conjecture  as  to  the  proportion  of  these 
volumes  which  a  severe  judge,  like  the  priest 
in  Don  Quixote,  would  deliver  to  the  flames ; 
but,  for  our  own  part,  most  of  those  we  should 
care  to  rescue  would  be  the  works  of  French 
women.  With  a  few  remarkable  excep- 
tions, our  own  feminine  literature  is  made 
up  of  books  which  could  have  been  better 
written  by  men ;  books  which  have  the  same 
relation  to  literature  in  general,  as  academic 
prize  poems  have  to  poetry :  when  not  a 
feeble  imitation,  they  are  usually  an  absurd 
exaggeration  of  the  masculine  style,  like  the 
swaggering  gait  of  a  bad  actress  in  male 
atfire.  Few  Englishwomen  have  written  so 
much  like  a  woman  as  Richardson's  Lady 


*  I.  Madame  de  SahU.  Fhides  8ur  lea  Femmet 
Uluttres  et  la  Soditi  du  XVII tilde.  Par  M.  Vic- 
tor CouaiD.    Paris :    Didier. 

2.  PortraiU  dea  Femmea.  Par  C.  A.  Saint-Beuve. 
Paris :    Didier. 

3.  Lea  Femmea  de  la  lUvolution,  Par  J.  Miobe- 
let 

VOL  XXXIIL— NO.  IV. 


G.  Now,  we  think  it  an  immense  mistake 
to  maintain  that  there  is  no  sex  in  literature. 
Science  has  no  sex :  the  mere  knowing  and 
reasoning  faculties,  if  they  act  correctly, 
must  go  through  the  same  process,  and 
arrive  at  the  same  result.  But  in  art  and 
literature,  which  imply  the  action  of  the 
entire  being,  in  which  eveir  fibre  of  the  na- 
ture is  engaged,  in  which  every  peculiar 
modification  of  the  individual  makes  itself 
felt,  woman  has  something  specific  to  con- 
tribute. Under  every  imaginable  social  con- 
dition, she  will  necessarily  have  a  class  of 
sensations  and  emotions — the  maternal  ones 
— which  must  remain  unknown  to  man; 
and  the  fact  of  her  comparative  physical 
weakness,  which,  however  it  may  have  been 
exaggerated  by  a  vicious  civilization,  can 
never  be  cancelled,  introduces  a  distinctively 
feminine  condition  into  the  wondrous  chemis- 
try of  the  affections  and  sentiments,  which 
inevitably  gives  rise  to  distinctive  forms  and 
combinations.  A  certain  amount  of  psycho- 
logical difference  between  man  and  woman 
necessarily  arises  out  of  the  difference  of 
sex,  and,  instead  of  being  destined  to  vanish 
before  a  complete  development  of  woman's 
intellectual  and  moral  nature,  will  be  a  per- 
(,28  ^  • 
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manent  soarce  of  variety  and  beauty,  as  long 
as  the  tender  light  and  dewy  freshness  of 
morning    affect    us    differently    from    the 
strength  and  brilliancy  of  the  midday  sun. 
And   those  delightful    women   of    France, 
who,  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
to  the   close   of   the    eighteenth    century, 
formed  some  of  the  brightest  threads  in  the 
web  of  political  and  literary  history,  wrote  I 
under  circumstances  which  left  the  feminine 
character  of    their    minds   uneramped    by 
timidity,  and  unstrained  by  mistaken  effort. 
They  were  not  tr}'ing  to  make  a  career  for 
themselves ;   they  thought  little— in  many 
cases  not  at  all'—of  the  public ;  they  wrote 
letters  to  their  lovers  and  friendiji,  membirs 
of  their  every- day  lives,  romances  in  which 
they  gave  portraits  of  their  familiar  ac- 
quaintances, and  described   the  tragedy  or 
comedy  which  was  going  on  before  their 
eyes.     Always  re6ned  and  graceful,  often 
witty,  sometimes  judicious,  they  wrote  what 
they  saw,  thought,  and  felt,  in  their  habitual 
language,  without  proposing  any  model  to 
themselves, — without  any  intention  to  prove 
that  women  could  write   as  well  as  men, 
— ^without  affecting  manly  views,  or  sup- 
pressing womanjy  ones.     One  may  say — at 
least  with  regard  to  the  women  of  the  sev- 
enteenth centiu*y — that  their  writings  were 
but  a  charming    accident    of    their    more 
charming  lives,  like  the  petals  which  the 
wind  shakes  from   the  rose  in   its  bloom. 
And  it  is  but  a  twin  fact  with  this,  that  in 
France  alone  woman  has  had  h  vital  influence 
on  the  development  of  literature ;  in  France 
alone  the  mind  of  woman  has  passed  like  an 
electric  current  through  the  language,  mak- 
ing crisp   and   definite    what   is   elsewhere 
heavy  and  blurred ;  in  France  alone,  if  the 
writings  of  women  were  swept  away,  a  seri- 
ous  gap  would  be  made  in  the  national  his- 
tory. 

Patriotic  gallantry  may  perhaps  contend 
that  Englishwomen  could,  if  they  had  liked, 
have  written  as  well  as  their  neighbors  ;  but 
we  will  leave  the  consideration  of  that  ques- 
tion to  the  reviewers  of  the  literature  that 
might  have  been.  In  the  literature  that 
actually  is,  we  must  turn  to  France  for  the 
highest  examples  of  womanly  achievement 
in  almost  every  department.  We  confess 
ourselves  unacquainted  with  the  productions 
of  those  awful  women  of  Italy  who  held 
professional  chairs,  and  were  great  in  civil 
and  canon  law ;  we  have  made  no  researches 
into  the  catacombs  of  female  literature,  but 
we  think  we  may  safely  conclude  that  thev 
would  yield  no  rivals  to  that  which  is  still 


unburied ;  and  here,  we  suppose,  the  ques- 
tion of  preeminence  can  only  lie  between 
England   and    France.     And,  to  this   day, 
Madame  de  S6vign6  remains  the  single  in- 
stance of  a  woman  who  is  supreme  in  a  class 
of  literature  which  has  engaged  the  ambition 
of   men  ;   Madame  Dacier  still   reigns   the 
queen  of  blue- stockings,  though  women  have 
long  studied  Greek  without  shame  ;*  Mad- 
ame de  Stall's  name  still  rises  first  to  the 
lips,  when  we  are  asked  to  mention  a  woman 
of  great  intellectual  power ;  Madame  Roland 
is  still  the  unrivalled  type  of  the  sagacious 
and    sternly   heroic,   yet    lovable    woman; 
George  Sand   is   the  unapproached   artist, 
who,  to  Jean  Jacques'  eloquence  and  deep 
sense  of  external  nature,  unites  the  clear  de- 
lineation of  character  and  the  tragic  depth 
of  passion.     These  great  names,  which  mark 
different  epochs,  soar  like  tall  pines  amidst 
a  forest  of  less  conspicuous — but  not  less 
fascinating  —  female  writers;  and,  beneath 
these  agam  are  spread,  like  a  thicket  of  haw- 
thorns,  eglantines,   and    honeysuckles,   the 
women  who  are  known  rather  by  what  they 
stimulated  men  to  write,  than  by  what  they 
wrote  themselves — the  women  whose  tact, 
wit,  and  personal  radiance,  created  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  Salon,  where  literature,  phi- 
losophy, and  science,  emancipated  from  the 
trammels  of  pedantry  and  technicality,  en- 
tered on  a  brighter  stage^of  existence. 

What  were  the  causes  of  this  earlier  de- 
velopment and  more  abundant  manifestation 
of  womanly  intellect  in  France  ?  The  pri- 
mary one,  perhaps,  lies  in  the  physiological 
characteristics  of  the  Gallic  race : — the  small 
brain  and  vivacious  temperament,  which  per- 
mit the  fragile  system  of  woman  to  sustain 
the  superlative  activity  requisite  for  intellect- 
ual creativeness ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  larger  brain  and  slower  temperament  of 
the  English  and  Germans  are,  in  the  womanly 
organization,  generally  dreamy  and  passive. 
The  type  of  humanity  in  the  latter  may  be 

§rander,  but  it  requires  a  larger  sum  of  coo- 
itions  to  produce  a  perfect  specimen. 
Throughout  the  animal  world,  the  higher 
the  organization,  the  more  frequent  is  the 
depai'ture  from  the  normal  form ;  we  do  not 
often  see  imperfectly-developed  or  ill-made 
insects,  but  we  rarely  see  a  perfectly- deve- 
loped, well-made  man.     And,  thus,  the  phjf- 

^  Queen  Chrittina,  when  Mde.  Daoier  (then  Kile. 
Le  Fevre)  sent  her  a  copy  of  her  edition  of  "  OaUi- 
maohoB,"  wrote  in  reply : — '*  Mais  vous,  de  qui  on 
m'aaBure  que  vous  dtee  une  belle  et  agr^ble  fili^ 
n*avez  vous  pas  honte  d'etre  ai  eavintel'' 
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sigue  of  a  woman  may  suffice  as  the  sub- 
stratum for  a  superior  Gallic  mind,  but  is 
too  thin  a  soil  for  a  superior  Teutonic  one. 
Our  theory  is  borne  out  by  the  fact,  that 
among  our  own  countrywomen,  those  who 
distinguish  themselves  by  literary  produc- 
tion, more  frequently  approach  the  Gallic 
than  the  Teutonic  type ;  they  are  intense 
and  rapid,  rather  than  comprehensive.  The 
woman  of  I^rge  capacity  can  seldom  rise 
beyond  the  absorption  of  ideas ;  her  physical 
conditions  refuse  to  support  the  energy  re- 
quired for  spontaneous  activity  ;  the  voltaic 
pile  is  not  strong  enough  to  produce  crystal- 
lizatipus;  phantasms  of  great  ideas  float 
through  her  mind,  but  she  has  not  the  spell 
which  will  arrest  them,  and  give  them  fixity. 
This,  more  than  unfavorable  external  circum- 
stances, is,  we  think,  the  reason  why  woman 
has  not  yet  contributed  any  new  form  to  art, 
any  discovery  in  science,  any  deep-searching 
mquir^  in  philosophy.  The  necessary  phy- 
siological conditions  are  not  present  in  her. 
That,  under  more  favorable  circumstances  in 
the  future,  these  conditions  may  prove  com- 
patible with  the  feminine  organization,  it 
would  be  rash  to  deny.  For  the  present, 
we  are  only  concerned  with  our  theory,  so 
far  as  it  presents  a  physiological  basis  for 
the  inlellectnal  effectiveness  of  French- 
women. 

A  secondary  cause  was  probably  the  laxity 
of  opinion  and  practice  with  regard  to  the 
marriage-tie.  Heaven  forbid  that  we  should 
enter  on  a  defence  of  French  morals,  most  of 
all  in  relation  to  marriage !  But  it  is  unde- 
niable, that  unions  formed  in  the  maturity  of 
thought  and  feeling,  and  grounded  only  on 
inherent  fitness  and  mutual  attraction,  tended 
to  bring  women  into  more  intelligent  sympa- 
thy with  men,  and  to  heighten  and  compli- 
cate their  share  in  the  political  drama.  The 
quiescence  and  security  of  the  conjugal  rela- 
tion are  doubtle^  favorable  to  the  manifes- 
tation of  the  highest  qualities  by  persons 
who  have  already  attained  a  high  standard 
of  culture,  but  rarely  foster  a  passion  suffi- 
cient to  rouse  all  the  faculties  to  aid  in  win- 
ning or  retaining  its  beloved  object — to  con- 
vert indolence  into  activity,  indifference  into 
ardent  partisanship,  dulness  into  perspicuity. 
Gallantry  and  intrigue  are  sorry  enough 
things  in  themselves,  but  they  certainly  serve 
better  to  arouse  the  dormant  faculties  of  wo- 
man than  embroidery  and  domestic  drudge- 
ry, especially  when,  as  in  the  high  society  of 
France  in  the  seventeenth  century,  they  are 
refined  by  the  influence  6f  Spanish  chivalry, 
and  controlled  by  the  spirit  of  Italian  causti- 


city. The  dreamy  and  fantastic  eirl  was 
awakened  to  reality  by  the  experience  of 
wifehood  and  maternity,  and  became  capable 
of  loving,  not  a  mere  phantom  of  her  own 
imagination,  but  a  living  man,  struggling  with 
the  hatreds  and  rivalries  of  the  political  are- 
na; she  espoused  his  quarrels;  she  made 
herself,  her  fortune,  and  her  influence,  the 
stepping-stones  of  his  ambition ;  and  the  lan- 
guid beauty,  who  had  formeriy  seem'ed  ready 
to  *'  die  of  a  rose,"  was  seen  to  become  the 
heroine  of  an  insurrection.  The  vivid  interest 
in  affairs  which  was  thus  excited  in  woman, 
must  obviously  have  tended  to  quicken  her 
intellect,  and  give  it  a  practical  application ; 
and  the  very  sorrows — the  heart-pangs  and 
regrets  which  are  inseparable  from  a  life  of 
passion — deepened  her  nature  by  the  ques- 
tioning of  self  and  destiny  which  they  occa- 
sioned, and  by  the  energy  demanded  to  sur- 
mopnt  them  and  live  on.  No  wise  person, 
we  imagine,  wishes  to  restore  the  social  con- 
dition of  France  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
or  considers  the  ideal  programme  of  wo- 
man's life  to  be  a  manage  de  corwenance  at 
fifteen,  a  career  of  gallantry  from  twenty  to 
eight-and-thirty,  and  penitence  and  piety  for 
the  rest  of  her  days.  Nevertheless,  that  so- 
cial condition  had  its  good  results,  as  much 
as  the  madly  •  superstitious  Crusades  had 
theirs. 

But  the  most  indisputable  source  of  femi- 
nine culture  and  development  in  France  was 
the  influence  of  the  salons  ;  which,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  were  reunions  of  both  sexes, 
where  conversation  ran  along  the  whole  ga- 
mut of  subjects,  from  the  frothiest  vers  de 
sociiti  to  the  philosophy  of  Descartes.  Riche- 
lieu had  set  the  fashion  of  uniting  a  taste  for 
letters  with  the  habits  of  polite  society  and 
the  pursuits  of  ambition;  and  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century,  there  were 
already  several  hotels  in  Paris,  varying  in  so- 
cial position  from  the  closest  proximity  of  the 
Court  to  the  debatable  ground  of  the  aris- 
tocracy and  the  bourgeoisie,  which  served  as 
a  rendezvous  for  diff»?rent  circles  of  people, 
bent  on  entertaining  themselves  either  by 
showing  talent  or  admiring  it.  The  most 
celebrated  of  these  rendezvous  was  the  H6tel 
de  Rambouillet,  which  was  at  the  culmination 
of  its  glory  in  1630,  and  did  not  become  quite 
extinct  until  1648,  when,  the  troubles  of  the 
Fronde  commencing,  its  habiiuis  were  dis- 
persed or  absorbed  by  political  interests. 
The  presiding  genius  of  this  salon,  the  Mar- 
quise de  Rambouillet,  was  the  very  model  of 
the  woman  who  can  act  as  an  amalgam  to  the 
most  incongruous  elements;   beautiful,  but 
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not  preoccupied  by  coquetry  or  passion ;  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  talent,  but  ^ilh  no 
pretensions  to  talent  on  her  own  part;  ex- 
quisitely refined  in  language- and  manners, 
but  warm  and  generous  withal ;  not  given  to 
entertain  her  guests  with  her  own  composi- 
tions, or  to  paralyze  them  by  her  universal 
knowledge.     She  had  once  meant  to  learn 
Latin,  but  had  been  prevented  by  an  illness ; 
perhaps  she  was  all  the  better  acquainted 
with  Italian  and  Spanish  productions,  which, 
in  default  of  a  national  literature,  were  then 
the  intellectual  pabulum  of  all   cultivated 
persons  in  France  who  were  unable  to  read 
the  classics.    In  her  mild,  agreeable  presence 
was  accomplished  that  blending  of  the  high- 
toned  chivalry  of  Spain  with  the  caustic  wit 
and  refined  irony  of  Italy,  which  issued  in 
the  creation  of  a  new  standard  of  taste — the 
combfnatien  of  the  utmost  exaltation  in  senti- 
ment with  the  utmost  simplicity  of  language. 
Women  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  further  such 
a  combination  :  first,  from  their  greater  ten- 
dency to  mingle  affection  and  imagination 
with  passion,  and  thus  subtilize  it  into  sen- 
timent ;  and  next,  from  that  dread  of  what 
over-taxes  their  intellectual  energies,  either 
by  difficulty  or  monotony,  which  gives  them 
an  instinctive  fondness  for  lightness  of  treat- 
ment and  airiness  of  expression,  thus  making 
them  cut  short  all  prolixity  and  reject  all 
heaviness.     When  these  womanly  character- 
istics were  brought  into  conversational  contact 
with  the  materials  furnished  by  such  minds 
as  those  of  Richelieu,  Comeille,  the  Great 
Cond6,  Balzac,  and  Bossuet,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  result  was  something  piquant  and 
charming.     Those   famous   hahituta  of  the 
H6tel  de  Rambouillet  did  not  apparently  first 
lay  themselves  out  to  entertain  the  Ldies 
with  grimacing '*  small- talk,'' and  then  take 
each  other  by  the  sword-knot  to  discuss  mat- 
ters of  real  interest  in  a  corner ;  they  rather 
sought  to  present  their  best  ideas  in  the  guise 
most  acceptable  to  intelligent  and  accom- 
plished women.     And  the  conversation  was 
not  of  literature  only ;  war,  politics,  religion, 
the  lightest  details  of  daily  news — every  thing 
was  admissible,  if  only  it  were  treated  with 
refinement  and  intelligence.    The  H6tel  de 
Rambouillet  was  no  mere  literary  retmum ; 
it  included  kpmmes  d*affaires  and  soldiers  as 
well  as  authors,  and  in  such  a  circle  women 
would  not  become  has  bleus  or  dreamy  mo- 
ralisers,  ignorant  of  the  world  and  of  human 
nature,  but  intelligent  observers  of  character 
and  events.     It  is  easy  to  understand,  how- 
ever, that  with  the  herd  of  imitators  who,  in 
Paris  and  the  provinces,  aped  the  style  of 


this  famous  salon,  simplicity  degenerated  into 
afifectation,  and  nobility  of  sentiment  was  re- 
placed by  an  inflated  effort  to  outstrip  nature, 
so  that  the  genre  pricieux  drew  down  the 
satire,  which  reached  its  climax  in  the  **  Pr^- 
cieuses  Ridicules"  and  "Les  Femmes  Sa- 
vantes,"  the  former  of  which  appeared  in 
1660,  and  the  latter  in  1673.  But  Madelon 
and  Caltros  are  the  lineal  descendants  of 
Mademoiselle  Scud^ry  and  her  satellites, 
quite  as  much  as  of  the  fi6tel  de  Rambouil- 
let. The  society  which  assembled  every  Sa- 
turday in  her  salon  was  exclusively  literary, 
and,  although  occasionally  visited  by  a  few 
persons  of  high  birth,,  bourgeois  in  its  tone, 
and  enamored  of  madrigals,  sonnets,  stansas, 
and  bouts  rinUs.  The  affectation  that  decks 
trivial  things  in  fine  language,  belongs  essen- 
tially to  a  class  which  sees  another  above  it, 
and  is  uneasy  in  the  sense  of  its  inferiority ; 
and  this  affectation  is  precisely  the  opposite 
of  the  original  genre  prkieux. 

Another  centre  from  which  feminine  influ- 
ence radiated  into  the  national  literature,  was 
the  Palais  du  Luxembourg,  where  Mademoi- 
selle d 'Orleans,  in  dtsffrace  at  court  on  ac- 
count of  her  share  in  £e  Fronde,  held  a  little 
court  of  her  own,  and  for  want  of  any  thing 
else  to  employ  her  active  spirit^  busied  her- 
self with  literature.  One  fine  morning,  it 
occurred  to  this  princess  to  ask  all  the  per- 
sons who  frequented  her  court,  among  whom 
were  Madame  de  S6vign^,  Madame  de  la  Fa- 
yette, and  La  Rochefoucauld,  to  write  their 
own  portraits,  and  she  at  once  set  the  exam- 
ple. It  was  understood  that  defects  and 
virtues  were  to  be  spoken  of  with  like  can- 
dor. The  idea  was  carried  out ;  those  who 
were  not  clever  or  bold  enough  to  write  for 
themselves  employing  the  pen  of  a  friend. 

"  Such  "  says  M.  Cousin,  "  was  the  pastime  of 
Mademoiselle  and  her  friends  during  the  vears 
1667  and  1668:  from  this  pastime  proceeded  a 
complete  literatnre.  In  1659,  S^grais  revised 
these  portraits,  added  a  considerable  number  in 
prose,  and  even  in  verse,  and  published  the  whole 
in  a  handsome  quarto  volume,  admirably  printed, 
and  now  become  very  rare,  under  the  title, '  Di- 
vers Portraits.'  Only  thirty  copies  were  printed, 
not  for  sale,  but  to  be  given  as  presents  by  Made- 
moiselle. The  work  had  a  prodigious  success. 
That  which  had  made  the  fortune  of  Mademoi- 
selle de  Scud^ry's  romances — the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing one's  portrait  a  little  flattered,  curiosity  to 
see  that  of  others,  the  passion  which  tlie  middle 
class  always  have  had,  and  will  have,  for  know- 
ing what  goes  on  in  the  aristocratic  world,  (at 
that  time  not  very  easy  of  access,)  the  names  of 
the  illustrious  persons  who  were  here  for  the  first 
time  described  physically  and  morally  with  the 
utmost  detail,  great  ladies  transformed  all  at  once 
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into  writers,  and  unoonscionsly  ioventing  a  new 
manner  of  writing,  of  which  no  book  gave  ihe 
slightest  idea,  and  which  was  the  ordinary  man- 
ner of  speaking  of  the  aristocracy ;  this  nndefina- 
ble  mixture  of  the  natural,  the  easy,  and  at  the 
Bame  time  of  the  agreeable  and  supremely  distin- 
guished— all  this  charmed  the  court  and  the  town, 
and  very  early  in  the  year  1659,  permission  was 
asked  of  Mademoiselle  to  give  a  new  edition  of 
the  privileged  book  for  the  use  of  the  public  in 
general." 

The  fashion  thus  set,  portraits  muliiplied 
throughout  France,  until,  in  1 688,  La  Bruy^re 
adopted  the  form  in  his  "  Characters,"  and 
ennobled  it  by  divesting  it  of  personality.  We 
shall  presently  see  that  a  still  greater  work 
than  La  Bruyere's  also  owed  its  suggestion 
to  a  woman,  whose  salon  was  hardly  a  less 
fascinating  resort  than  the  H6tel  de  Ram- 
bouillet  itself. 

In  proportion  as  the  literature  of  a  coun- 
try is  enriched  and  culture  becomes  more 
generally  diffused,  personal  influence  is  less 
effective  in  the  formation  of  taste  and  in  the 
furtherance  of  social  advancement.  It  is  no 
longer  the  coterie  which  acts  on  literature, 
but  literature  which  acts  on  the  coterie ;  the 
circle  represented  by  the  word  public  is  ever 
widening,  and  ambition,  poising  itself  in  order 
to  hit  a  more  distant  mark,  neglects  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  salon.  What  was  once  lavished 
prodigally  in  conversation,  is  reserved  for  the 
volume,  or  the  *'  article ;"  and  the  effort  is 
not  to  betray  originality  rather  than  to  com- 
municate it.  As  the  old  coach-roads  have 
sunk  into  disuse  through  the  creation  of  rail- 
ways, so  journalism  tends  more  and  more  to 
divert  information  from  the  channel  of  con- 
versation into  the  channel  of  the  Press ;  no 
one  is  satisfied  with  a  more  circumscribed 
audience  than  that  very  indeterminate  ab- 
straction "  the  public,"  and  men  find  a  vent 
fcMT  their  opinions  not  in  talk,  but  in  "  copy." 
We  read  the  Aihenceum  askance  at  the  tea- 
table,  and  take  notes  from  the  "  Philosophical 
Journal"  at  a  soir6e ;  we  invite  our  friends 
that  we  may  thrust  a  book  into  then*  hands, 
and  presuppose  an  exclusive  desire  in  the 
"  ladies"  to  discuss  their  own  matters,  *'  that 
we  may  crackle  the  Timet**  at  our  ease.  In 
fact,  the  evident  tendency  of  things  to  con- 
tract personal  communicatbn  within  the  nar- 
rowest limits,  makes  us  tremble  lest  some  fur- 
ther development  of  the  electric  telegraph 
should  reduce  us  to  a  society  of  mutes,  or  to 
a  sort  of  insects,  oomoMinicating  by  ingeni- 
ous anttenna  of  our  own  invention.  Things 
were  far  from  having  reached  this  pass  in 
the  last  century;  but  even  then,  literature 
and  society  had  outgrown  the  nursing  of  cote- 


ries ;  and  although  many  salons  of  that  period 
were  worthy  successors  of  the  H6tel  de  R»m- 
bouillet,  they  were  simply  a  recreation,  not 
an  influence.  Enviable  evenings,  no  doubt, 
were  passed  in  them ;  and  if  we  could  be  car- 
ried back  to  any  of  them  at  will,  we  should 
hardly  know  whether  to  choose  the  Wednes- 
day dinner  at  Madame  Geoffrin's,  with  d' Alem- 
bert.  Mademoiselle  de  I'Espinasse,  Grimm^  and 
the  rest,  or  the  graver  society  which,  thirty 
vears  later,  gathered  round  Condorcet  and 
hia  lovely  young  wife.  The  scUon  retained  its 
attractions,  but  its  power  was  gope:  the 
stream  of  life  had  become  too  broad  and 
deep  for  such  small  rills  to  affect  it. 

A  fair  comparison  between  the  Frenchwo- 
men of  the  seventeenth  century  and  those  of 
the  eighteenth  would,  perhaps,  have  a  ba- 
lanced result,  though  it  is  common  to  be  a 
partisan  on  this  subject.  The  former  have 
more  exaltation,  perhaps  more  nobility  of  sen- 
timent, and  less  consciousness  in  their  intel- 
lectual activity — less  of  the  femme  auteur, 
which  was  Rousseau's  horror  in  Madame 
d*Epinay  ;  but  the  latter  have  a  richer  fund 
of  ideas — not  more  ingenuity,  but  the  ma- 
terials of  an  additional  century  for  their  in- 
genuity to  work  upon.  The  women  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  love  was  on  the 
wane,  took  to  devotion,  at  first  mildly  and  by 
halves,  as  Englishwomen  take  to  caps,  and 
finally  without  compromise ;  with  the  women 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  Bossuet  and  Mas- 
sillon  had  given  way  to  Voltaire  and  Rous- 
seau; and  when  youth  and  beauty  failed^ 
they  then  were  thrown  on  their  own  moral 
strength. 

M.  Cousin  is  especially  enamored  of  the 
women  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  re- 
lieves himself  from  his  labors  in  philosophy 
by  making  researches  into  the  original  docu- 
ments which  throw  light  upon  their  lives. 
L^t  year  he  gave  us  some  results  of  these 
researches,  in  a  volume  on  the  youth  of  the 
Duchess  de  Longueville ;  and  he  has  just  fol- 
lowed it  up  with  a  second  volume,  in  which 
he  further  illustrates  her  career  by  tracing  it 
in  connection  with  that  of  her  friend,  Madame 
de  Sable.  The  materials  to  which  he  has  had 
recourse  for  this  purpose,  are  chiefly  two 
celebrated  collections  of  manuscripts;  that 
of  Conrart,  the  first  secretary  to  the  French 
Academy,  one  of  those  universally  corious 
people  who  seem  made  for  the  annoyance 
of  contemporaries  and  the  benefit  of  posterity ; 
and  that  of  Valant,  who  was  at  once  the  phy- 
sician, the  secretary,  and  general  stewara  of 
Madame  de  Sabl^,  and  who,  with  or  with- 
out her  permission,  possessed  himself  of  the 
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letters  addressed  to  her  by  her  numerous 
correspoudeDts  during  the  latter  part  of  her 
life,  and  of  various  papers  having  some  per- 
sonal or  literary  interest  attached  to  them. 
From  these  stores  M.  Cousin  has  selected 
many  documeDts  previously  unedited ;  and 
though  he  often  leaves  us  something  to  de- 
sire in  the  arrangement  of  his  materials,  this 
volume  of  his  on  Madame  de  Sab16  is  very 
acceptable  to  us,  for  she  interests  us  quite 
enough  to  carry  us  through  more  than  three 
hundred  pages  of  rather  scattered  narrative, 
and  through  an  appendix  of  correspondence 
in  small  type.  M.  Cousin  justly  appreciates 
her  character  as  *'  un  heureux  melange  de 
raison,  d*esprit,  d'agr^ment,  et  de  bont6  ;*' 
and  perhaps  there  are  few  better  specimens 
of  the  woman  who  is  extreme  in  nothing,  but 
sympathetic  in  all  things ;  who  affects  us  by 
,  no  special  quality,  but  by  her  entire  being ; 
whose  nature  has  no  tons  criards,  but  is  like 
those  textures  which,  from  their  harmonious 
blending  of  all  colors  give  repose  to  the 
eye,  and  do  not  weary  us  though  we  see 
them  every  day.  Madame  de  Sabl6  is  aUo  a 
striking  example  of  the  one  order  of  influence 
which  woman  has  exercised  over  literature  in 
France ;  and  on  this  ground,  as  well  as  in* 
trinsically,  she  is  worth  studying.  If  the 
reader  agrees  with  us,  he  will  perhaps  be 
inclined,  as  we  are,  to  dwell  a  little  on  the 
chief'  points  in  her  life  and  character. 

Madeline  de  Souvr^,  daughter  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Courtenvaux,  a  noblemandistinguished 
enough  to  be  chosen  as  governor  of  Louis 
XIII.,  was  bdrn  in  1699,  on  the  threshold  of 
that  seventeenth  century,  the  brilliant  genius 
of  which  is  mildly  reflected  in  her  mind  and 
history.  Thus,  when  in  1635  her  more  cele- 
brated friend.  Mademoiselle  de  Bourbon, 
afterwards  the  Duchess  de  Longueville,  made 
her  appearance  at  the  H6tel  de  Rambouillet, 
Madame  de  Sabl6  had  nearly  crossed  the 
table-land  of  maturity  which  precedes  a  wo- 
,  man's  descent  towards  old  age.  She  had  been 
married,  in  1614,  to  Philippe  Emanuel  de  La- 
val-Mont morency,  Seigneur  de  Bois  Dauphin, 
and  Marquis  de  Sabl6,  of  whom  nothing  fur- 
ther is  known  than  that  he  died  in  1640, 
leaving  her  the  richer  by  four  children,  but 
with  a  fortune  considerably  embarrassed. 
With  beauty  and  high  rank  added  to  the 
mental  attractions  of  which  we  have  abun- 
dant evidence,  we  may  well  believe  that  Ma- 
dame de  Sable's  youth  was  brilliant.  For 
her  beauty,  we  have  the  testimony  of  sober 
Madame  de  Motteville,  who  also  speaks  of 
her  as  having  **  beaucoup  de  lumi^re  et  de 
sinc^rit^ ;"  and  m  the  following  passage  very 


graphically  indicates  one 
de  Sable's  character: 


phase  of  Madame 


The  Marquise  de  SabM  was  one  of  those 
whose  beauty  made  the  most  noise  when  the . 
Queen  came  into  France.  But  if  she  was  amiable, 
she  was  still  more  desirous  of  appearing  so ;  this 
lady's  self-love  rendered  her  too  sensitive  to  the 
rejrard  which  men  exhibited  towards  her.  There 
yet  existed  in  France  some  remains  of  the  polite- 
ness which  Catherine  de  Medici  had  introduced 
from  Italy,  and  the  new  dramas,  with  all  the  other 
works  in  prose  and  verse,  which  came  from  Ma- 
drid, were  thought  to  have  such  great  delicacy, 
that  she  (Madame  de  Sabl^)  bad  conceived  a  high 
idea  of  the  gallantry  which  the  Spaniards  had 
learned  from  the  Moors. 

She  was  persuaded  that  men  can,  without 
crime,  have  tender  sentiments  for  women — that 
tl^  desire  of  pleasing  tbem  led  men  to  the  great- 
est and  finest  actions — roused  their  intelligence, 
and  inspired  them  with  liberality,  and  all  sorts  of 
virtues ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  women,  who 
were  the  ornament  of  the  world,  and  made  to  be 
served  and'  adored,  ou£;ht  not  to  admit  any  thing 
from  them  but  their  respectful  attentions.  As 
this  lady  supported  her  views  with  much  talent 
and  great  beauty,  she  had  given  them  authority 
in  her  time,  and  the  number  and  consideration  of 
those  who  continued  to  associate  with  her,  have 
caused  to  subsist  in  our  day  what  the  Spaniards 
call  finezas. 

Here  is  the  grand  element  of  the  original 
femme  predeuse,  And  it  appears  further,  in  a 
detail  also  reported  by  Madame  de  Motte- 
ville, that  Madame  de  Sabll;  had  a  passion- 
ate admirer  in  the  accomplished  Due  de 
Montmorency,  and  apparently  reciprocated 
his  regard  ;  but  discovering  (at  what  period 
of  their  attachment  is  unknown)  that  he  was 
raising  a  lover's  eyes  towards  the  Queen,  she 
broke  with  him  at  once.  "  I  have  heard  her 
say,"  tells  Madame  de  Motteville,  '*  that  her 
pride  was  such  with-  regard  to  the  Due  de 
Montmorency,  that  at  the  first  demonstra- 
tions which  he  gave  of  his  change,  she  re- 
fused to  see  him  any  more,  being  unable  to 
receive  with  satisfaction  attentions  which  she 
had  to  share  with  the  greatest  princess  in 
the  world."  There  is  no  evidence,  except 
the  untrustworthy  assertion  of  Tallement  de 
R6aux,  that  Madame  de  Sabl6  had  any  other 
liaison  than  this;  and  the  probabUity  of 
the  negative  is  increased  by  the  ardor  of  her 
friendships.  The  strongest  of  these  was 
formed  early  in  life  with  Mademcttselle  Dona 
d'Attichy,  afterwards  Comtesse  de.Maure;  it 
survived  the  efierveseence  of  youth  and  the 
closest  intimacy  of  middle  age,  and  was  only 
terminated  by  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1668. 
A  little  incident  in  this  friendship  is  so  cha- 
racteristic of  the  transcendentaliam  which 
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was  then  carried  into  all  the  affections,  that 
it  is  worth  relating  at  length.  Mademoiselle 
d'Attichy,  in  her  grief  and  indignation  at 
Richelieu's  treatment  of  her  relative,  quitted 
Paris,  and  was  about  to  join  her  friend  at 
Sable,  when  she  suddenly  discovered  that 
Madame  de  SabI6,  in  a  letter  to  Madame  de 
Rambouillet,  had  said,  that  her  greatest  hap- 
piness would  be  to  pass  her  life  with  Julie  de 
Rambouillet,  afterwards  Madame  de  Montau- 
sier.  To  Anne  d'Attichy  this  appears  no- 
thing less  than  the  crime  of  Iheamitii.  No 
explanations  will  appease  her:  she  refuses  to 
accept  the  assurance  that  the  offensive  ex pres- 
•sion  was  used  simply  out  of  unreflecting  con- 
formity to  the  style  6f  the  Hotel  de  Ram- 
bouillet—  that  it  was  mere  ** galimatias" 
She  gives  up  her  journey,  and  writes  a  let- 
ter, which  is  the  only  one  Madame  de  SablS 
chose  to  preserve,  when,  in  her  period  of 
devotion,  she  sacrificed  the  records  of  her 
youth.     Here  it  is : 

I  have  seen  this  letter  in  which  you  tell  me 
there  is  so  mach  gaUmatiaSt  and  I  assart  you  that 
I  have  not  found  any  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  I 
find  every  thing  very  plainly  expressed,  and  among 
others,  one  which  is  too  explicit  for  my  satisfac- 
tion—namely,  what  you  have  said  to  Madame  de 
Rambouillet,  that  if  you  tried  to  imagine  a  per- 
fectly happy  life  for  yourself,  it  would  be  to  pass 
it  all  alone  with  Mademoiselle  de  Rambouillet. 
You  know  whether  any  one  can  be  more  per- 
suaded than  I  am  of  her  merit ;  but  I  confess  to 
you  that  tJiat  has  not  prevented  me  from  being 
surprised  that  you  could  entertain  a  thought  which 
did  so  great  an  injury  to  our  friendship.  As  to 
believing  that  you  said  this  to  one,  and  wrote  it 
to  the  other  simply  for  the  sake  of  paying  them 
an  agreeable  compliment,  I  have  too  high  an  es- 
teem for  your  courage  to  be  able  to  imagine  that 
complaisance  would  cause  yon  thus  to  betray  the 
sentiments  of  your  heart,  especially  on  a  subject 
in  which,  as  they  were  unfavorable  to  me,  I  think 
you  would  have  the  more  reason  for  concealing 
them ;  the  affection  which  I  have  for  you  being  so 
well  known  to  every  one,  and  especially  to  Made- 
moiselle de  Rambouillet,  so  that  I  doubt  whether 
she  will  not  have  been  more  sensible  of  the  wrong 
you  have  done  me,  than  of  the  advantage  you  have 
given  her.  The  circumstance  of  this  letter  falling 
into  my  hands,  has  forcibly  reminded  me  of  these 
lines  of  Bertaut : 

"  Malheureuse  est  TigDoranoe 
£t  plua  malheureux  le  savoir." 

Having  through  this  lost  a  confidence  which 
alone  rendered  life  supportable  to  me,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  take  the  journey  so  much  thought 
of.  For  would  there  be  any  propriety  in  travel- 
ling sixty  miles  in  this  season,  in  order  to  burden 
you  with  a  person  so  little  suited  to  you,  that  after 
years  of  a  passion  without  parallel,  you  cannot 


help  thinking  that  the  greatest  pleasure  of  your 
life  would  be  to  pass  it  without  her  ?  I  return, 
then,  into  my  solitude,  to  examine  the  defects 
which  cause  me  Bo^much'unhappiness ;  and  unless 
I  can  correct  them,  I  should  have  less  joy  than 
confusion  in  seeing  you. 

It  speaks  strongly  for  the  charm  of  Madame 
de  Sable's  nature  that  she  was  able  to  retaia 
80  susceptible  a  friend  as  Mademoiselle  d'At- 
tichy  in  spite  of  the  numerous  other  friend- 
ships, some  of  which,  especially  that  with 
Madame  de  Longueville,  were  far  from  luke- 
warm— in  spite,  too,  of  a  tendency  in  herselt 
to  distrust  the  affection  of  others  towards 
her,  and  to  wait  for  advances  rather  than  to 
make  them.  We  find  many  traces  of  this 
tendency  in  the  affectionate  remonstrances 
addressed  to  her  by  Madame  de  Longueville, 
now  for  shutting  herself  up  from  her  friends, 
now  for  doubting  that  her  let^rs  are  accept- 
able. Here  is  a  little  passage  from  one  of 
these  remonstrances  which  indicates  a  trait 
of  Madame  de  SabI6,  and  is  in  itself  a  bit  of 
excellent  sense,  worthy  the  consideration  of 
lovers  and  friends  in  general :  *'  I  am  very 
much  afraid  that  if  I  leave  to  you  the  care 
of  letting  me  know  when  I  can  see  you,  I 
shall  be  a  long  time  without  having  that 
pleasure,  and  that  nothing  will  incline  you  to 
procure  it  me;  for  I  have  always  observed 
a  certain  lukewarmness  in  your  friendship 
after  our  explanations y  from  which  I  have 
never  seen  you  thoroughly  recover;  and  that 
is  why  I  dread  explanations ;  for,  however 
good  they  may  be  in  themselves,  since  they 
serve  to  reconcile  people,  it  must  always  be 
admitted,  to  their  shame,  that  they  are  at 
least  the  effect  of  a  bad  cause,  and  that  if 
they  re/nove  it  for  a  time,  they  sometimes  leave 
a  certain  facility  in  getting  angry  again, 
which,  without  diminishing  friendship,  ren- 
ders its  intercourse  less  agreeable.  It  seems 
to  me  that  I  6nd  all  this  in  your  behavior 
to  me ;  so  I  am  not  wrong  in  sending  to 
know  if  you  wish  to  have  me  to-day."  It  is 
clear  that  Madame  de  Sabl6  was  far  from 
having  what  Saint-Beuve  calls  the  one  fault 
of  Madame  Necker  —  absolute  perfection. 
A  certain  exquisiteness  in  her  physical  and 
moral  nature  was,  as  we  shall  see,  the 
source  of  more  than  one  weakness ;  but  the 
perception  of  these  weaknesses,  which  is  in- 
dicated in  Madame  de  Loagueville's  letters, 
heightens  our  idea  of  the  attractive  qualities 
which,  notwithstanding,  drew  from  her,  at  the 
sober  age  of  forty,  such  expressions  as  these : 
"  I  assure  you  that  you  are  the  person  in  all 
the  world  whom  it  would  be  most  agreeable 
to  me  to  see,  and  there  is  no  one  whose  in- 
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tercourse  is  a  groand  of  truer  satisfaction  to 
me.  It  is  admirable  that  at  all  times,  and 
amidst  all  changes,  the  taste  for  your  society 
remains  in  me ;  and,  if  one  ought  to  thanJc 
OodfoT  the  joys  which  do  not  tend  to  salvation^ 
I  should  thank  him  with  all  my  heart  for 
having  preserved  that  to  me  at  a  time  in 
which  he  has  taken  away  from  me  all  oth- 
ers. 

Since  we  have  entered  on  the  chapter  of 
Madame  de  Sabl6's  weaknesses,  this  is  the 
place  to  mention  what  was  the  subject  of 
endless  raillery  from  her  friends — ^her  elabo- 
rate precaution  about  her  health,  and  her 
dread  of  infeciion,  even  from  diseases  the 
least  communicable.  Perhaps  this  anxiety 
was  founded  as  much  on  aesthetic  as  on  phy- 
sical grounds,  on  disgust  at  the  details  of  ill- 
ness as  much  as  on  dread  of  suffering.  With 
a  cold  in  the  head  or  a  bilious  complamt, 
the  exquisite  pricieuee  must  have  been  con- 
siderably less  conscious  of  being  **  the  oma- 
sient  of  tlie  world,"  and  ''made  to  be  adored.'* 
Even  her  friendship,  strong  as  it  was,  was 
not  strong  enough  to  overcome  her  horror  of 
contagion ;  for  w^^Q  Mademoiselle  de  Bour- 
bon, recently  become  Madame  de  Longue- 
ville,  was  attacked  by  small-pox,  Madame 
de  8abl6  for  some  time  had  not  courage  to 
▼i»t  her,  or  evert  to  see  Mademoiselle  de 
Rambouiltet,  who  was  assiduous  in  her  at- 
tendance on  the  patient.  A  little  corre- 
spondence d  propos  of  these  circumstances  so 
well  exhibits  the  graceful  badinage  in  which 
the  great  ladies  of  that  day  were  adepts,  that 
we  are  tempted  to  quote  one  short  letter. 

MUe.  de  RambomOet  to  the  Marquue  de  8abU, 

Mile,  de  Cbalais  {dame  de  eompagnie  to  the 
Marquise)  will  please  to  read  this  letter  to  Mme. 
la,  Marquise^  out  of  n,  draught 

Madame, — I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  begin 
my  treaty  with  you  too  early,  for  I  am  convinced 
that  between  the  first  proposition  made  to  me  that 
1  should  see  you,  and  the  conclusion,  yon  will 
have  so  many  reflections  to  make,  so  many  phy- 
sicians to  consult,  and  so  many  fears  to  surmount, 
that  I  shall  have  full  leisure  to  air  myself.  The  con- 
ditions which  I  offer  to  fulfil  for  this  purpose  are, 
not  to  visit  you  until  I  have  been  three  days 
absent  from  the  Hotel  de  Cood^,  (where  Mme.  de 
Longoeville  was  ill,)  to  choose  a  frosty  day,  not 
to  approach  you  within  four  paces,  not  to  sit  down 
on  more  than  one  seat.  You  may  also  have  a 
great  fire  in  your  room,  bum  juniper  in  the  four 
comers,  surround  yourself  with  imperial  vinegar, 
with  rue  and  wonnwoo4*  if  you  can  feel  your* 
self  safe  under  these  conditions,  without  my  cut^ 
ting  off  my  hair,  I  swear  to  you  to  execute  them 
religiously ;  and  if  you  want  examples  to  fortify 
you,  I  can  tell  you  that  the  Queen  consented  to 
see  M.  Chaudebonne,  when  he  had  come  directly 


from  Mile,  de  Bourbon's  room,  and  that  Mm/s. 
d*Aiguillon,  who  has  good  taste  in  such  matters, 
and  is  free  from  reproach  on  these  points,  has 
just  sent  me  word  that  if  I  did  not  go  to  see  her, 
she  would  come  to  me. 

Madame  de  Sabl6  betrays  in  her  reply 
that  she  winces  under  this  raillery,  and  thui 
provokes  a  rather  severe  though  polite  re- 
joinder, which,  added  to  the  fact  that  Ma- 
dame de  Longueville  is  conyalescent,  rouses 
her  courage  to  the  pitch  of  paying  the  for- 
midable visit.  Mademoiselle  de  Rambouillet, 
made  aware,  through  their  mutual  friend 
Voiture,  that  her  sarcasm  has  cut  rather  too 
deep,  winds  up  the  matter  by  writing  that 
very  difficult  production,  a  perfect  concilia- 
tory yet  dignified  apology.  Peculiarities  like 
this  always  deepen  with  age,  and  accordingly, 
fifteen  years  later,  we  find  Madame  D*Or- 
leans,  in  her  Princesee  de  Paphlagonia — a  ro- 
mance in  which  she  describes  her  court,  with 
the  little  quarrels  and  other  afiDurs  that  agi- 
tated it — giving  the  following  amusing  picture, 
or  rather  caricature,  of  the  extent  to  which 
Madame  de  Sabl6  carried  her  pathological 
mania,  which  seems  to  have  been  shared  by 
her  friend  the  Countess  de  Maure,  (Mademoi- 
selle d'Attichy.)  In  the  romance,  these  two 
ladies  appear  under  the  names  of  the  Prin- 
cesse  Parth^nie  and  the  Reine  de  Mionie. 

There  was  not  an  hour  in  the  day  in  which 
they  did  not  confer  toaether  on  the  means  of 
avoiding  death,  and  on  die  art  of  rendering  them- 
selves immortal.  Their  conferences  did  not  take 
place  like  those  of  other  people;  the  fear  of 
breathing  an  air  which  was  too  cold  or  too  warm, 
the  dread  lest  the  wind  should  be  too  dry  or  too 
moist — ^in  short,  the  imagination  that  the  weather 
might  not  be  as  temperate  as  they  thought  neces- 
sary for  the  preservation  of  their  health,  caused 
them  to  write  letters  from  one  room  to  the  other. 
It  would  be  extremely  fortunate  if  these  notea 
could  be  found,  and  formed  into  a  collecttou.  I 
am  convinced  that  they  would  contain  rules  for 
the  regimen  of  life,  precautions  even  as  to  the 
proper  time  for  applying  remedies,  and  also  reme- 
dies which  Hippocrates  and  Gralen,  with  all  their 
science,  never  heard  of.  Such  a  collection 
would  be  very  useful  to  the  public,  and  would 
be  highly  profitable  to  the  faculties  of  Paris  and 
Montpelier.     If  these  letters  were  discovered, 

?^reat  advantages  of  all  kinds  might  be  derived 
rom  them,  for  they  were  princesses  who  had  no- 
thing mortal  about  them  but  the  knowledge  that 
they  were  mortal.  In  their  writings  might  be 
learned  all  politeness  in  style,  and  the  most  deli- 
cate manner  of  speaking  on  all  subjects.  There 
is  nothing  with  which  they  were  not  acquainted  ; 
they  knew  the  aflbirs  of  all  the  states  in  the 
world,  through  the  share  they  had  in  all  the  in- 
trigues of  its  private  members,  either  in  inatters 
of  gallantry,  as  in  other  things  on  which  their  ad* 
vice  was  necessary ;  either  to  adjust  embroiknenls 
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and  quarrels,  or  to  excite  them,  for  tbe  sake  of 
the  advantages  which  their  friends  could  derive 
from  them,*~in  a  word,  they  were  persons  through 
whose  hands  the  secrets  of  the  whole  world  had 
to  pass.  The  Princess  Parth6nie  [Mme  de  Sa> 
ble]  had  a^palate  as  delicate  as  her  mind ;  nothing 
could  equal  the  magnificence  of  the  entertain- 
ments she  gave ;  all  tbe  dishes  were  exquisite, 
and  her  cleanliness  was  beyond  all  that  could  be 
imagined.  It  was  in  their  time  that  writing  came 
into  use;  previously,  nothing  was  written  but 
marriage  contracts,  and  letters  were  never  heard 
of;  thus  it  is  to  them  that  we  owe  a  practice  so 
convenient  in  intercourse. 

Still  later,  in  1669,  when  the  most  un- 
compromising of  the  Port  Royalists  seemed 
to  tax  Madame  de  Sabl6  with  lokewarm- 
nese,  that  ahe  did  not  join  them  at  Port- 
Royal'des-Champs,  we  find  her  writing  to 
the  stem  M.  de  S^igny:  '*En  v6rit6,  je 
crois  que  je  ne  poarrois  mieux  faire  que  de 
tout  quittn*  et  de  m'eo  aller  Ik  Mais  que 
devendroient  ces  fraypurs  de  n'avob  pas  de 
m^decins  k  ohoisir,  ni  de  chirurgien  pour  me 
Banner  ?" 

Mademoiselle,  as  we  have  seen^  bints  at  tbe 
lore  of  delicate  eating,  which  many  of  Ma- 
dame de  Sabl^'a  friends  numbered  among 
her  foibles,  especially  after  her  religious  ca- 
reer bad  commenced.  She  had  a  genius  in 
/iriandiak^  and  knew  how  to  gratify  tbe  palate 
witliout  ofiPendiog  tbe  highest  sense  of  refine- 
ment. Her  sympathetic  nature  sbowed  itself 
in  this  as  in  other  things:  she  was  always 
sending  batmes  bowhes  to  her  friends,  and 
trying  to  communicate  to  them  her  science 
and  taste  in  the  affairs  of  the  table.  Madame 
de  Loneueville,  who  bad  not  the  luxurious 
tendencies  of  her  friend,  writes :  *'  Je  roiia 
demande  an  nom  de  Dieu,  que  vous  ne  me 
pr^pariea  aucun  ragotlt.  Surtout  ne  me 
donnes  pomt  de  festin.  Au  nom  de  Dieu, 
qu'il  n'y  ait  rien  que  ce  qu'en  peut  manger, 
oar  Tous  savez  que  c'est  tnuttle  pour  moi ;  de 
plus  j'en  ai  scropule."  But  otber  friends 
bad  more  appreciation  of  her  niceties.  Yoi- 
ture  thanks  her  for  ber  melons,  and  assures 
her  that  they  are  better  tban  those  of  yester- 
day f  Madame  de  Choisy  bopes  that  her 
ricucule  of  Jansenism  will  not  provoke  Ma- 
dame de  Sabl^  to  refuse  ber  the  reodpt  for 
salad ;  and  La  Rochefoucauld  writes :  '*  You 
cannot  do  me  a  greater  charity  tban  to  per- 
mit tbe  bearer  of  tbis  letter  to  enter  mto  tbe 
mysteries  ofyonr  marmalade  and  your  genuine 
preserves,  and  I  humbly  entreat  you  to  do  ev- 
ery thing  you  can  in  his  favor.  If  I  could  hope 
for  two  dibbesof  those  preserves,  whicb  I  did 
not  deserve  to  eat  before,  I  should  be  indebted 
to  you  all  my  life."    For  our  own  part,  being 


as  fares  possible  from  fraternizing  with  those 
spiritual  people  who  convert  a  deficiency  into 
a  princij^,  and  pique  themselves  on  an  ob- 
tuse palate  as  a  point  of  superiority,  we  are 
not  inclined  to  number  Madame  de  Sable's 
frta$ida8e  amongst  her  defects.  M.  Cousin, 
too,  is  apologetic  on  this  point.     He  says : 

It  was  only  the  excess  of  a  delicacy  which  can 
be  readily  understood,  and  a  sort  of  fidelity  to  the 
character  of  pricieuse.  As  the  prScievse  did  no- 
thing according  to  common  usage,  she  could  not 
dine  like  another.  We  hove  cited  a  paMs^e  from 
Mme.  de  Mofteville,  where  Mme.  de  Sabl6  is  re- 
presented in  her  first  youth  at  the  Hotel  de  Ram 
bouillet,  maintaining  that  woman  was  born  to  be 
an  ornament  to  the  world,  and  to  receive  the  ado- 
ration of  men.  The  woman  worthy  of  the  name, 
ought  always  to  appear  above  material  wants, 
and  retain,  even  in  the  most  vulgar  details  of  life, 
something  distinguished  and  purified,  fisting  is 
a  very  necessary  operation,  but  one  which  is  not 
agreeable  to  tbe  eye.  Mme.  de  SabI6  insisted 
on  its  being  conducted  with  a  peculiar  cleanliness. 
According  to  her,  it  was  not* every  woman  who 
could,  with  impunity,  be  at  table  in  the  presence 
of  a  lover ;  the  first  distortion  of  the  face,  she 
said,  would  be  enough  to  spoil  all.  Gross  mdals, 
made  for  the  body  merely,  oufht  to  be  abandoned 
to  haurgeotseBy  and  tbe  refined  woman  should  ap- 
pear to  take  a  little  nourishment  merely  to  sus- 
tain her,  and  even  to  divert  her,  as  one  takes 
refreshments  and  ices.  Wealth  did  not  suffice 
for  this ;  a  particular  talent  was  required.  Mme. 
de  Sabl^  was  a  mistress  in  tbis  art.  She  had 
transported  the  aristocratic  spirit  and  the  ^mre 
pricUux^  good  breeding  and  good  taste,  even  into 
cookery.  Her  dinners,  without  any  opulence, 
were  celebrated  and  sought  after. 

It  is  quite  in  accordance  with  all  tbis,  that 
Madame  de  Sab16  should  delight  in  fine 
scents,  and  we  find  that  sbe  did ;  for  being 
threatened,  in  ber  Port  Royal  days,  when 
sbe  was  at  an  advanced  age,  witb  the  loss  of 
smell,  and  writing  for  sympathy  and  infor- 
mation to  M^re  Agnds,  who  had  lost  that 
sense  early  b  life,  she  receives  tbis  admoni- 
tion from  the  stem  s^nt :  "  You  would  gain 
by  this  loss,  my  very  dear  sister,  if  you 
made  use  ^of  it^  as  a  satisfection  to  God  for 
having  bad  too  much  pleasure  in  delictous 
scents.'*    Scarron  descnbes  ber  as 

La  non  pareille  Bois-Danphine, 
Entre  aameaperk  trhfinej 

and  tbeiniperlative  delicacy  implied  by  this 
epithet  seems  to  have  belonged  equally  to 
ber  personal  babitS)  ber  aflfectioos,  and  ber 
intellect. . 

Madame  de  Sable's  life,  for  any  thing  we 
know,  flowed  on  evenly  enough  till  1640^ 
when  tbe  death  of  her  husband  threw  upon 
ber  the  care  of  an  embarrassed  fortune.    She 
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foiind  a  friend  in  R6n^  de  Longueil,  Seigneur 
de  Maisons,  of  whom  we  are  content  to  know 
no  more  than  that  he  helped  Madame  de  8a- 
bl^  to  arrange  her  affairs,  though  only  by 
means  of  alienating  from  her  family  the  estate 
of  Sabl^ ;   that  his  house  was  her  refuge 
during  the  blockade  of  Paris  in  1649,  and 
that  she  was  not  unmindful  of  her  obligations 
to  him,  when,  subsequently,  her  credit  could 
be  serviceable  to  him  at  court.     In  the  midst 
of  these  pecuniary  troubles  came  a  more  ter- 
rible trial — the  loss  of  her  favorite  son,  the 
brave  and  handsome  Ouy  de  Laval,  who, 
after  a  brilliant  career  in  the  campaigns  of 
Conde,  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Dunkirk, 
in  1646,  when  scarcely  four -and -twenty. 
The  fine  qualities  of  this  young  man  had  en- 
deared him  to  the  whole  army,  and  especially 
to  Cond^;  had  won  him  the  hand  of  the 
Chancellor  S6guire's  daughter,  and  had  thus 
opened  to  him  the  prospect  of  the  highest 
honors.     His  loss  seems  to  have  been  the 
most  real  sorrow  of  Madame  de  Sable's  life. 
Soon  after  followed  the  commotions  of  the 
Fronde,  which  put  a  stop   to  social  inter- 
course, and  threw  the  closest  friends  into 
opposite  ranks.     According  to  Lenet,  who 
relies  on  the  authority  of  Oourville,  Madame 
de   Sabl^  was  under  strong  obligations   to 
the  court,  being  in  the  receipt  of  a  pension 
of  2000  crowns ;  at  all  events,  she  adhered 
throughout  to  the  Queen  and  Mazarin ;  but 
being  as  far  as  possible  from  a  fierce  parti- 
san, and  ^ven  both  by  disposition  and  judg- 
ment to  near  both  sides  of  a  question,  she 
acted  as  a  conciliator,  and  retained  her  friends 
of  both  parties.    The  Countess  de  Maure, 
whose  husband  was  the  most  obstinate  of 
frondeura,  remained    throughout  her  most 
cherished  friend,  and  she  kept  up  a  constant 
correspondence  with  the  lovely  and  intrepid 
heroine  of  the  Fronde,  Madame  de  Longue- 
ville.     Her  activity  was  directed  to  the  ex- 
tinction of   animosities,  by  bringing   about 
marriages  between  the  Montagues  and  the 
Capulets  of  the  Fronde — between  the  Prince 
de  Cond^,  or  his  brother,  and  the  niece  of 
Mazarin,  or  between  the  three  nieces  of  Maza- 
rin and  the  sons  of  three  noblemen  who  were 
distinguished  leaders  of  the  Fronde.  Though 
her  projects  were  not  realized,  her  conciha- 
tory  position  enabled  her  to  preserve  all  her 
friendships  intact,  and  when  the  political  tem- 
pest was  over,  she  could  assemble  around 
her  in  her  residence  in  the  Place  Royal,  the 
same  society  as  before.    Madame  de  Sabl6 
was  now  approaching  her  twelfth  lustrum, 
and  though  the  charms  of  her  mind  and  cha- 
racter made  her  more  sought  after  than  most 


younger  women,  it  is  not  surprising  that, 
sharing  as  she  did  in  the  religious  < ideas  of 
her  time,  the  concerns  of  '*  salvation"  seemed 
to  become  pressing.     A  religious  retirement, 
which  did  not  exclude  the  reception  of  lite- 
rary friends,  or  the  care  for  personal  comforts, 
made  the  most  becoming  frame  for  age  and 
diminished  fortune.     Jansenism  was  then  to 
ordinary  Catholicism  what  Pusejism  is  to 
ordinary  Church  of  Englandism  in  these  days 
— it  was  a  rickerch6  form  of  piety  unshared 
by  the  vulgar;  and  one  sees  at  once  that  it 
must  have  special  attractions  for  the  pricieuse. 
Madame   de   Sabl6,   then,   probably  about 
1655   or  6,  determined  to   retire   to  Port 
Royal,  not  because  she  was  already  devout, 
but  because  she  hoped  to  become  so:  as, 
however,  she  wished  to  retain  the  pleasure 
of  intercourse  with  friends  who  were  still 
worldly,  she  built  for  herself  a  set  of  apart- 
ments at  once  distinct  from  the  monastery 
and  attached  to  it.     Here,  with  a  comfort- 
able establishment,  consisting  of  her  secre- 
tary, Dr.  Yalant,  Mademoiselle  de  Chalais, 
formerly  her  dame  de  compagnie,  and  now  be- 
come her  friend ;  an  excellent  cook ;  a  few 
other  servants,  and  for  a  considerable  time  a 
carriage  and  coachman ;  with  her  best  friends 
within  a  moderate  distance,  she  could,  as  M. 
Cousin  says,  be  out  of  the  noise  of  the  world 
without  altogether  forsaking  it,  preserve  her 
dearest  friendships,  and  have  before  her  eyes 
edifying  examples — "  vaquer  enfin  k  son  aise 
aux  soins  de  son  salut  et  k  ceux  de  sa  sante.'* 
We  have  hitherto  looked  only  at  one  phase 
of  Madame  de  Sable's  character  and  influ- 
ence— that  of  the  pricieuse.     But  she  was 
much  more  than  this :  she  was  the  valuable, 
trusted  friend  of  noble  women  and  distin- 
gubhed  men ;  she  was  the  animating  spirit 
of  a  society  whence  issued  a  new  form  of 
French  literature;   she  was  the  woman  of 
large  capacity  and  large  heart,  whom  Pascal 
sought  to  please,  to  whom  Arnold  submitted 
the  Discourse  prefixed  to  his  Logic,  and  to 
whom  La  Rouchefoucauld  writes:  '^Yous  saves 
que  je  ne  crois  que  vous  6tes  sur  de  certains 
chapitres,  et  surtout  sur  les  replis  du  coeur.** 
The  papers  preserved  by  her  secretary,  Va- 
lant,  show  that  she  maintained  an  extensive 
correspondence  with  persons  of  various  rank 
and  character ;  that  her  pen  was  untiring  in 
the  interest  of  others ;  that  men  made  her  the 
depository  of  their  thoughts,  women  of  their 
sorrows ;  that  her  friends  were  as  impatient, 
when  she  secluded  herself,  as  if  they  had 
been  rival  lovers  and  she  a  youthful  beauty. 
It  is  into  her  ear  that  Madame  de  Longue- 
ville  pours  her  troubles  and  difficulties,  and 
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that  Madame  de  La  Fayette  communicates 
ber  little  alarms,  lest  youDg  Count  de  St. 
Paul  should  have  detected  her  intimacy  with 
La  Rochefoucauld.*  The  few  of  Madame 
de  Sable's  letters  which  survive  show  that 
she  excelled  in  that  epistolatory  style  which 
was  the  speciality  of  the  H6tel  de  Ram- 
bouillet;  one  to  Madame  de  Montaueier,  in 
favor  of  M.  P6rier,  the  brother-in-law  of 
Pascal,  is  a  happy  mixture  of  good  taste 
and  good  sense;  but  amongst  them  all  we 
prefer  quoting  one  to  the  Dnchesse  de  la 
Tremouilte.  It  is  light  and  pretty,  and  made 
out  of  almost  nothing,  like  soap-bubbles. 

Je  croJB  qu'il  n'y  a  que  moi  qui  face  si  bien 
tout  le  contraire  de  ce  que  je  veux  faire,  car  il  est 
vrai  qu'il  n'y  a  personne  que  j'honore  plus  que  vous, 
et  j'ai  si  bien  fait  qu'il  est  quasi  impossible  que 
vous  le  puissiez  croirc.  Ce  n'estoit  pas  assez 
pour  vous  persuader  que  je  suis  indigne  de  vos 
bonnes  gr^es  et  de  votre  souvenir  que  d*avoir 
manqu6  fort  loogtemps  ^  vous  6crire ;  il  falloit 
encore  retarder  quinze  jours  &  me  donoer  Phon- 
near  de  r6pondre  ^  votre  lettre.  En  verii6,  Ma- 
dame, cela  me  fait  paroitre  si  coupable,  que  vers 
tout  autre  que  vous  jVimerois  mieux  I'etre  en  effet 
ue  d'entreprendre  un  chose  si  difficile  qu'est  celle 
le  me  juf^tifier.  Mais  je  me  sens  si  innocente 
dans  mon  4me,  et  j*ai  tant  cTestime,  de  respect  et 
d*affection  ponr  vons,  qu'il  me  semble  que  vous 
devez  le  connoitre  h,  cent  lieues  de  distance  d'ici, 
encore  que  je  ne  vous  dise  pas  un  mot.  C^est 
ce  que  me  donne  le  courage  de  vous  6crire  ^  cette 
beure,  mais  noo  pas  ce  qui  m'en  a  emp4ch6  si 
longtemps.  J'ai  commence  &  faillir  par  force, 
ayant  eu  beauconp  de  maux,  et  depuis  je  I'ai 
'fait  par  honte,  et  je  vous  avoue  que  si  je  n'avois 
ik  cette  heure  la'confiauce  que  vous  m*avez  don- 
n^e  en  me  rassurant,  et  celle  que  je  tire  de  mes 
propres  sentimens  pour  vous,  je  n'oserois  jamais 
entreprendre  de  vous  faire  souvenir  de  moi ;  mais 
je  m'assure  que  vous  oublierez  tout,  sur  la  pro- 
testation que  je  vous  fais  de  ne  me  laisser  plus 
endurcir  en  mes  fautes  et  de  demeurer  inviolable- 
ment,  Madame,  votre,  &c. 

Was  not  the  woman  who  could  unite  the 
ease  and  grace  indicated  by  this  letter,  with 
an  intellect  that  men  thought  worth  consulting 
on  matters  of  reasoning  and  philosophy,  with 
warm  affections,  untiring  activity  for  others, 
no  ambition  as  an  authoress,  and  an  insight 
into  confitures  and  ragaiits,  a  rare  combina- 
tion? No  wonder  that  her  sahn  at  Port- 
Royal  was  the  favorite  resort  of  such  women 
as  Madame  de  La  Fayette,  Madame  de  Mon- 


I 


*  The  letter  to  which  we  allude  has  this  charm- 
ing little  touch : — "  Je  hais  oomme  la  mort  que  les 
gens  de  bod  age  puissent  croire  que  j'ai  des  galan- 
teries.  II  semble  qu'on  leor  parait  cent  aos  dea 
qu'on  est  plus  vieiUe  qu'eux,  et  ils  sont  tout  propre 
a  B-etoDuer  qu'l  y  ait  encore  question  des  gens.^ 


taasier,  Madame  de  Longueville,  and  Madame 
de  Hautefort;  and  of  such  men  as  Pascal, 
La  Rochefoucauld,  Nicole,  and  Domat.  The 
collections  of  Valant  contain  papers  which 
show  what  were  the  habitual  subjects  of  con- 
versation in  this  salon.  Theology,  of  course, 
was  a  chief  topic  ;  but  physics  and  metaphy- 
sics had  their  turn,  and  still  more  frequently 
morals,  taken  in  their  widest  sense.  There 
were  "  Conferences  on  Calvinism,"  of  which 
an  abstract  is  preserved.  When  Rohault 
invented  his  glass  tubes  to  serve  for  the  baro- 
metrical experiments,  in  which  Pascal  had 
roused  a  strong  interest,  the  Marquis  de 
Sourdis  entertained  thd  society  with  a  paper, 
entitled,  "Why  Water  mounts  in  a  Glass 
Tube."  Gartesianism  was  an  exciting  topic 
here,  as  well  as  everywhere  else  in  France  ; 
it  had  its  partisans  and  opponents ;  and  pa- 
pers were  read,  containing  "  Thoughts  on  the 
Opinions  of  M.  Descartes."  These  lofty  mat- 
ters were  varied  by  discussions  on  love  and 
friendship,  on  the  drama,  and  on  most  of  the 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  which  the  philoso- 
phy of  that  day  dreamt  of.  Morals — gereral- 
izations  on  human  affections,  sentiments,  and 
conduct — seem  to  have  been  the  favorite 
theme ;  and  the  aim  was  to  reduce  these 
generalizations  to  their  briefest  form  of  ex- 
pression, to  give  them  the  epigrammatic  turn 
which  made  them  portable  in  the  memory. 
This  was  the  speciality  of  Madame  de  Sable's 
circle,  and  was,  probably,  due  to  her  own 
tendency.  As  the  H6tcl  de  Rambouillet  was 
the  nursery  of  graceful  letter-writing,  and  the 
Luxembourg  of  "portraits"  and  "  characters," 
so  Madame  de  Sable's  salon  fostered  that 
taste  for  the  sententious  style,  to  which  we 
owe,  probably,  some  of  the  best  PensSes  of 
Pascal,  and,  certainly,  the  maxims  of  La 
Rochefoucauld.  Madame  de  Sabl6  herself 
wrote  maxims,  which  were  circulated  among 
her  friends ;  and,  after  her  death,  were  pub- 
lished by  the  Abb6  d' Alley.  They  have  the 
excellent  sense  and  nobility  of  feeling  which 
we  should  expect  in  every  thing  of  hers ;  but 
they  have  no  stamp  of  genius  or  individual 
character:  they  are,  to  the  Maxims  of  La 
Rochefoucauld,  what  the  vase  moulded  in  dull, 
heavy  clay,  is  to  the  vase  which  the  action  of 
fire  has  made  light,  brittle,  and  transparent. 
She  also  wrote  a  treatise  on  Education,  which 
is  much  praised  by  La  Rochefoucauld  and  M. 
d'Andilly ;  but  which  seems  no  longer  to  be 
found :  probably  it  was  not  much  more  elabo- 
rate than  her  so-called  *'  Treatise  on  Friend- 
ship," which  is  but  a  short  string  of  maxims. 
Madame  de  Sable's  forte  was  evidently  not 
to  write  herself,  but  to  stimulate  others  to 
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write ;  to  tbow  that  sympathy  aod  appreeia- 
tion  which  are  as  genial  and  encouraging  a8 
the  moroing  sanbeams.  She  seconded  a 
man's  wit  with  understanding — one  of  the 
best  offices  which  womanly  intellect  has  ren- 
dered to  the  advancement  of  culture ;  and  the 
absence  of  originality  made  her  all  the  more 
receptive  towards  the  originality  of  others. 

The  manuscripts  of  Pascal  show  that  many 
of  the  **Peivik9,'*  which  are  commonly  sup- 
posed to  be  raw  materials  for  a  great  work 
on  religion,  were  remodelled  again  and  again, 
in  order  to  bring  them  to  the  highest  degree 
of  terseness  and  fioi^h,  which  would  hardly 
have  been  the  case  if  they  had  only  been 
part  of  a  quarry  for  a  greater  production. 
Thoughts  which  are  merely  collected  as  ma- 
terials, as  stones  out  of  which  a  building  is 
to  be  erected,  are  not  cut  into  facets,  and 
polished  like  amethysts  or  emeralds.  Since 
Pascal  was  from  the  first  in  the  habit  of  vi- 
siting Madame  de  Sable  at  Port- Royal,  with 
his  sister,  Madame  P6rier,  ( who  was  one  of 
Madame  de  Sable's  dearest  friends,)  we  may 
well  suppose  that  he  would  throw  some  of 
his  jewels  among  the  large  and  small  coin  of 
maxims,  which  were  a  sort  of  subscription- 
money  there.  Many  of  them  have  an  epi- 
grammatic piquancy,  which  was  just  the 
thing  to  charm  a  circle  of  vivacioas  and  in- 
telligent women  ;  they  seem  to  come  from  a 
La  Rochefoucauld,  who  has  been  dipped  over 
again  in  philosophy  and  wit,  and  received  a 
new  layer.  But  whether  or  not  Madame  de 
Sable's  influence  served  to  enrich  the  "Pen- 
sM'  of  Pascal,  it  is  dear  tlmt  but  for  her  in- 
fluence the  *'  Maxims"  of  La  Rochefoucauld 
would  never  have  existed.  Just  as  io  some 
circles  the  effort  is,  who  shall  noake  the  best 
puns,  {horribile  dietu  /)  or  the  best  charades, 
m  the  salon  of  Port  Royal  the  amusement 
was  to  fabricate  maxinas.  La  Rochefoucauld 
said, "  L'^nvie  de  faire  des  maximps  se  gagne 
comme  le  rhume.*'  So  fur  from  claiming  for 
himself  the  initiation  of  this  form  of  writing, 
he  accuses  Jacques  Esprit,  another  habituS  of 
Madame  de  Sable's  salon,  of  having  excited 
in  him  the  taste  for  maxims,  in  order  to 
trouble  his  repose.  The  said  Esprit  was  an 
academician,  and  had  been  a  frequenter  of 
the  H6tel  de  Ramhouillet.  He  had  already 
published  ^'  Maxims  in  Verse,"  and  he  sub- 
sequently produced  a  book  called  '*  La  Faus- 
set^  des  Vertus  Humaines,"  which  seems  to 
consist  of  Rochefoucauldism  become  flat  with 
an  infusion  of  sour  dlvinism.  Nevertheless, 
La  Rochefoucauld  seems  to  have  prized  him, 
to  have  appealed  to  his  judgment,  and  to 
have  concocted  maxiins  with  him,  which  he 


afterwards  begs  him  to  submit  to  Madame 
de  Sabl6.  He  sends  a  little  batch  of  maxims 
to  her  himself,  and  asks  for  an  equivalent  in 
the  shape  of  good  eatables :  '*  Voil^  tout  ce 
que  j'ai  de  maximes;  mais  comme  je  ne 
donne  rien  pour  rien,  je  vous  demande  un 
potage  aux  carottes,  un  ragout  de  mouton," 
6io,  The  tast^  and  the  talent  enhanced  each 
other ;  until,  at  last,  La  Rochefoucauld  began 
to  be  conscious  of  his  preeminence  in  the 
circle  of  maxim-mongers,  and  thought  of  a 
wider  audience.  Thus  grew  up  the  famous 
**  Maxims,"  about  which  little  need  be  said. 
Every  one  is  now  convinced,  or  professes  to 
be  convinced,  that,  as  to  form,  they  are  per- 
fect, and  that,  as  to  matter,  they  are  at  once 
undeniably  true  and  miserably  false ;  true  as 
applied  to  that  condition  of  human  nature  in 
which  the  selfish  instincts  are  still  dominant, 
false  if  taken  as  a  representation  of  all  the 
elements  and  possibilities  of  human  nature. 
We  think  La  Rochefoucauld  himself  wavered 
as  to  their  universality,  and  that  this  waver- 
ing is  indicated  in  the  qualified  form  of  some 
of  the  maxims;  it  occasionally  struck  him 
that  the  shadow  of  virtue  must  have  a  sub- 
stance, but  he  had  never  grasped  that  sub- 
stance— ^it  had  never  been  present  to  his  con- 
sciousness. 

It  is  curious  to  see  La  Rochefoucauld's 
nervous  anxiety  about  presenting  himself  be- 
fore the  public  as  an  author ;  far  from  rush- 
ing into  print,  be  stole  into  it,  and  felt  bis 
way  by  asking  private  opinions.  Through 
Madame  de  Sabl6  he  sent  manuscript  copies 
to  various  persons  of  taste  and  talent,  both 
men  and  women,  and  many  of  the  written 
opinions  which  she  received  in  reply  are  still 
in  existence.  The  women  generally  find  the 
maxims  distasteful,  but  the  men  write  approv- 
ingly. These  men,  however,  are  for  the  most 
part  ecclesiastics,  who  decry  human  nature 
that  they  may  exalt  divine  grace.  The  coin- 
cidence between  Augustinianism  or  Calvinism, 
with  its  doctrine  of  human  corruption,  and 
the  hard  cynicism  of  the  maxims,  presents 
itself  in  quite  a  piquant  form  in  some  of  the 
laudatory  opinions  on  La  Rochefoucauld. 
One  writer  says : — **  On  ne  pourroit  faire  une 
instruction  plus  propre  ^  un  catechum^ne 
pour  conv6rtir  k  Dieu  son  esprit  et  sa  volont^ 

Quand  il  n'y  auroit  que  cet  escrit  au 

monde  et  FEvangile  je  voudrois  etre  chr^tien. 
L*un  m'apprendroit  k  connoistre  mes  raisdres, 
et  Tautre  a  implorer  mon  lib^rateur.'*  Ma- 
dame de  Maintenon  sends  word  to  La  Roche- 
foucauld, after  the  publication  of  his  work, 
that  the  Book  of  Job  and  the  Maxims  are  her 
only  reading. 
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That  Madame  de  Babl^  herself  had  a  tole- 
rably just  idea  of  La  Rochefoucauld's  cha-. 
racier,  as  well  cs  of  bis  maxims,  may  be 
gathered  QOt*only  from  ihe  fact  that  her  own 
maxims  are  as  full  of  the  coafideoce  ia  human 
goodness  which  La  Rochefoucauld  wants,  as 
they  are  empty  of  the  style  which  he  possesses, 
but  also  from  a  letter  in  which  she  replies  to 
the  criticisms  of  Madame  de  Schomberg: 
"The  author,"  she  says,  "derived  the  maxim 
on  indolence  from  his  own  disposition,  for 
never  was  there  so  great  an  indolence  as  his ; 
and  I  think  that  his  heart,  inert  as  it  is,  owes 
this  defect  as  much  to  his  idleness  as  his  will. 
It  has  never  permitted  him  to  do  the  least 
action  for  others ;  and  I  think  that,  amidst 
all  his  great  desires  and  great  hopes,  he  is 
sometimes  indolent  even  on  his  own  behalf." 
Still  she  must  have  felt  a  hearty  interest  in 
the  ''  Maxims,"  as  in  some  degree  her  foster- 
child,  and  she  must  also  have  had  considera- 
ble affection  for  the  author,  who  was  lovable 
enough  to  those  who  observed  the  rule  of 
Helvetius,  and  expected  nothing  from  him. 
She  not  only  assisted  him,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  getting  criticisms,  and  carrying  out  the 
improvements  suggested  by  them,  but  when 
the  book  was  actually  published,  she  pre- 
pared a  notice  of  it  for  the  only  journal  then 
existing — the  "  Journal  des  Savants."  This 
notice  was  origioally  a  brief  statement  of  the 
nature  of  the  work,  and  the  opinions  which 
had  been  formed  for  and  against  it,  with  a 
moderate  eulogy,  in  conclusion,  on  its  good 
sense,  wit,  and  insight  into  human  nature. 
But  when  she  submitted  it  to  La  Rochefou- 
cauld, he  objected  to  the  paragraph  which 
stated  the  adverse  opinion,  and  requested  her 
to  alter  it.  She,  however,  was  either  unable 
or  unwilling  to  modify  her  notice,  and  return- 
ed  it  with  the  following  note : — 

Je  V0U8  envoie  ce  que  j'  ai  pu  tirer  de  am  teste 
pour  mettre  dans  le  Journal  dea  Savania.  J*y  ai 
mis  cet  endroit  qui  vous  est  le  plus  sensible^  afin 
que  cela  vous  fasse  surmonter  la  mauvaise  home 
qui  vous  fit  mettre  la  preface  sans  y  rien  re- 
trancher,  et  je  n'  ai  pas  craint  de  le  mettre,  parce 
que  je  suis  assuree  que  vous  ne  le  ferez  pas  im- 
primer,  quand  mdoie  le  reste  vous  plairoit.  Je 
vous  assure  aussi  que  je  vous  serai  plus  obligee, 
si  vous  en  usez  comme  d'une  chose  qui  servit  ^ 
vous  pour  le  corricer  on  pour  le  jeler  au  feu. 
Nous  autres  grand  auteurs,  nous  sommes  trop 
riches  pour  craindre  de  rien  perdre  de  noa  produc- 
tions. Mandez-rooi  ce  qn'il  vous  semble  de  ce 
dictum. 

La  Rochefoucauld  availed  himself  of  this 
permission,  and  "edited"  the  notice,  touch- 
ing up  the  style,  and  leaving  out  the  blame. 


In  this  revised  form  it  appeared  in  the  Journal 
des  Savants.  In  some  points,  we  see,  the 
youth  of  journalism  was  not  without  promise 
of  its  future. 

While  Madame  de  8abl6  was  thus  playing 
the  literary  confidante  to  La  Rochefoucauld, 
and  was  the  soul  of  a  society  whose  chief 
interest  was  the  belles  lettres,  she  was  equally 
active  in  graver  matters.  She  was  in  con- 
stant intercourse  or  correspondence  with  the 
devout  women  of  Port  Royal,  and  of  the 
neighboring  convent  of  the  Carmelites,  many 
of  whom  had  once  been  the  ornaments  of  the 
court ;  and  there  is  a  proof  that  she  was  con- 
scious of  being  highly  valued  by  them,  in  the 
fact  that  when  the  Princess  Marie-Madeline, 
of  the  Carmelites,  was  dangerously  ill,  not 
being  able  or  not  daring  to  visit  her,  she  sent 
her  youthful  portrait  to  be  hung  up  in  the 
sick-room,  and  received  from  the  same  M^re 
Agn^s  whose  grave  admonition  we  have 
quoted  above,  a  charming  note,  describing 
the  pleasure  which  the  picture  had  ffiven  in 
the  infirmary  of  "  Notre  bonne  M^re.  She 
was  interesting  herself  deeply  in  the  transla- 
tion of  the  New  Testament,  which  was  the 
work  of  Sacy,  Amauld,  Nicole,  Le  Maitre 
and  the  Due  de  Luynes  conjointly,  Sacy  hav- 
ing the  principal  share.  We  have  mentioned 
that  Amauld  asked  Irer  opinion  on  the  Dis- 
course prefixed  to  his  Logic,  and  we  may 
conclude  from  this  that  he  had  found  her 
judgment  valuable  in  many  other  cases. 
Moreover,  the  persecution  of  the  Port  Royal- 
ists bad  coipmenced,  and  she  was  uniting 
with  Madame  de  Longueville  in  aiding  and 
protecting  her  pious  friends.  Moderate  in 
her  Jansenism,  as  in  every  thing  else,  she 
held  that  the  famous  formulary  denouncing 
the  Augustinian  doctrine,  and  declaring  it  to 
have  been  originated  by  Jansesius,  should  be 
signed  without  reserve,  and,  as  usual,  she  had 
faith  in  conciliatory  measures ;  but  her  mode- 
ration was  no  excuse  for  inaction.  She  was 
at  one  time  herself  threatened  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  abandoning  her  residence  at  Port 
Royal,  and  had  thought  of  retiring  to  a  reli- 
gious house  at  Auteuil,  a  village  near  Paris. 
She  did,  in  fact,  pass  some  summers  there, 
and  she  sometimes  took  refuge  with  her 
brother,  the  Commandeur  de  Souvr6,  with 
Madame  de  Montausier,  or  Madame  de 
Longueville.  The  last  was  much  bolder  in 
her  partisanship  than  her  friend,  and  her  su- 
perior wealth  and  position  enabled  her  to 
give  the  Port  Royalists  more  efficient  aid. 
Amauld  and  Nicole  resided  five  years  in  her 
house ;  it  was  under  her  protection  that  the 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  was  carried 
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on  and  completed,  and  it  was  chiefly  through 
her  efforts  that,  in  1669,  the  persecution  was 
brought  to  an  end.  Madame  de  Sable  co- 
operated with  all  her  talent  and  interest  in 
the  same  direction;  but  here,  as  elsewhere, 
her  influence  was  chiefly  valuable  in  what 
she  stimulated  others  to  do,  rather  than  in 
what  she  did  herself.  It  was  by  her  that 
Madame  de  Longueville  was  first  won  to  the 
cause  of  Port  Royal;  and  we  find  this  ardent, 
brave  woman  constantly  seeking  the  advice 
and  sympathy  of  her  more  timid  and  self-in- 
dulgent, but  sincere  and  judicious  friend. 

In  1669,  when  Madame  de  SabI6  had  at 
length  rest  from  these  anxieties,  she  was  at 
the  good  old  age  of  seventy,  but  she  lived 
nine  years  longer — years,  we  may  suppose, 
chiefly  dedicated  to  her  spiritual  concerns. 
This  gradual,  calm  decay  allayed  the  fear  of 
death  which  had  tormented  her  more  vigor- 
ous dajrs ;  and  she  died  with  tranquillity  and 
trust.  It  is  a  beautiful  trait  of  these  last 
moments,  that  she  desired  not  to  be  buried 
with  her  family,  or  even  at  Port  Royal,  among 
her  saintly  and  noble  companions,  but  in  the 
cemetery  of  her  parish,  like  one  of  the  people, 
without  pomp  or  ceremony. 

It  is  worth  while  to  notice,  that  with  Ma- 
dame de  Sabl6,  as  with  some  other  remarka- 
ble Frenchwomen,  the  part  of  her  life  which 
is  richest  in  interest  and  results  is  that  which 
is  looked  forward  to  by  most  of  her  sex  with 
melancholy  as  the  period  of  decline.  When 
between  fifty  and  sixty,  she  had  philosophers, 
wits,  beauties,  and  saints  clustering  around 
her ;  and  one  naturally  cares  to  know  what 
was  the  elixir  wliich  gave  her  this  enduring 
and  general  attraction.  We  think  it  was,  in 
a  great  degree,  that  well-balanced  develop- 
ment of  mental  powers  which  gave  her  a 
comprehension  of  varied  intellectual  process- 
es, and  a  tolerance  for  varied  forms  of  cha- 
racter, which  is  otill  rarer  in  women  than  in 
men.  Here  was  one  point  of  distinction  be- 
tween her  and  Madame  de  Longueville ;  and 
an  amusing  passage,  which  Saint-Beuve  has 
disinterred  from  the  writings  of  the  Abb6  St. 
Pierre,  so  well  serves  to  indicate,  by  contrast, 
what  we  regard  as  the  great  charm  of  Madame* 
de  Sabl6*s  mind,  that  we  shall  not  be  wander- 
ing from  our  subject  in  quoting  it. 

I  one  day  asked  M.  Nicole  what  was  the  cha- 
racter of  Madame  de  Longneville^s  intellect;  he 
told  me  it  was  very  subtle  and  delicate  in  the 
penetration  of  character,  but  very  small,  very  fee- 
ble ;  and  that  her  comprehension  was  extremely 
narrow  in  matters  of  science  and  reasoning,  and 
on  all  speculations  that  did  not  concern  matters  of 
sentiment.    For  example,  he  added,  I  one  day  said  | 


to  her  that  I  could  wager  and  demonstrate  that 
there  were  in  Paris  at  least  two  inhabitants  who 
had  the  same  namber  of  hairs,  although  I  could 
not  pomt  out  who  these  two  men  ^ere.  She  told 
me,  I  could  never  be  sure  of  it  until  I  had  counted 
the  hairs  of  these  two  men.  Here  is  my  demon- 
stration, I  said: — I  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
head  which  is  most  amply  supplied  with  hairs  has 
not  more  than  200,000,  and  the  head  which  is 
least  so  has  but  one  hair.  Now,  if  you  suppose 
that  200,000  heads  have  each  a  diflerent  number 
of  hairs,  it  necessarily  follows  that  they  have  each 
one  of  the  numbers  of  hairs  which  form  the  series 
from  1  to  200,000;  for  if  it  were  supposed  that 
there  were  two  among  these  200,000  who  had  the 
same  number  of  hairs,  I  should  have  gained  my 
wager.  Supposing,  then,  that  these  200,000  in- 
habitants have  all  a  diflerent  number  of  hairs,  if  I 
add  a  single  inhabitant  who  has  hairs,  and  who 
has  not  more  than  200,000,  it  necessarily  follows 
that  this  number  of  hairs,  whatever  it  may  be, 
will  be  contained  in  the  series  from  1  to  200,000, 
and  consequently  will  be  equal  to  the  number  of 
hairs  on  one  of  the  previous  200,000  inhabitants. 
Now,  as  instead  of^  one  inhabitant  more  than 
200,000,  there  are  nearly  800,000  inhabitants  in 
Paris,  you  see  clearly  that  there  must  be  many 
heads  which  have  an  equal  number  of  hairs, 
though  I  have  not  counted  thenL  Still  Madame 
de  Longueville  could  never  comprehend  that  this 
equality  of  hairs  could  be  demonstrated,  and  al- 
ways maintained  that  the  only  way  of  proving  it 
was  to  count  them. 

Surely,  the  roost  ardent  admirer  of  femi- 
nine shallowness  must  have  felt  some  irritation 
when  he  found  himself  arrested  by  this  dead 
wall  of  stupidity,  and  have  turned  with  relief 
to  the  larger  intelligence  of  Madame  de  Sabl6, 
who  was  not  the  less  graceful,  delicate,  and 
feminine,  because  she  could  follow  a  train  of 
reasoning,  or  interest  herself  in  a  question  of 
science.  In  this  combination  consisted  her 
preeminent  charm:  she  was  not  a  genius, 
not  a  heroine,  but  a  woman  whom  men  could 
more  than  love — whom  they  could  make  their 
friend,  confidante,  and  counsellor ;  the  sharer, 
not  of  their  joys  and  sorrows  only,  but  of  their 
ideas  and  aims. 

Such  was  Madame  de  Sabl6,  whose  name 
is,  perhaps,  new  to  some  of  our  readers,  so 
far  does  it  lie  from  the  surface  of  literature 
and  history.  We  have  seen,  too,  that  she 
was  only  one  amongst  a  crowd — one  in  a 
firmament  of  feminine  stars  which,  when  once 
the  biographical  telescope  is  turned  upon 
them,  appear  scarcely  less  remarkable  and 
interesting.  Now,  if  the  reader  recollects 
what  was  the  position  and  average  intellec- 
tual character  of  women  in  the  high  society 
of  England  during  the  reigns  of  James  the 
First  and  the  two  Charleses — the  period 
through  which  Madame  de  Sable's  career 
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extends — we  think  he  will  admit  our  position 
as  to  the  early  superiority  of  womanly  deve- 
lopment in  France ;  and  this  fact,  with  its 
causes,  has  not  merely  an  historical  interest, 
it  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  culture  of 
women  in  the  present  day.  Women  became 
superior  in  France  by  being  admitted  to  a 
common  fund  of  ideas,  to  common  objects  of 
interest  with  men;  and  this  must  ever  be  the 
essential  condition  at  once  of  true  womanly 
culture  and  of  true  social  well-being.  We 
have  no  faith  in  feminine  conversazioni,  where 
ladies  are  eloquent  on  Apollo  and  Mars; 
though  we  sympathize  with  the  yearning  ac- 


tivity of  faculties  which,  deprived  of  their 
proper  material,  waste  themselVes  in  weaving 
fabrics  out  of  cobwebs.  Let  the  whole  field 
of  reality  be  laid  open  to  woman  as  w^U  as 
to  man,  and  then  that  which  is  peculiar  in 
her  mental  modi6cation,  instead  of  being,  as 
it  is  now,  a  source  of  discord  and  repulsion 
between  the  sexes,  will  be  found  to  be  a  ne- 
cessary complement  to  the  truth  and  beauty 
of  life.  Then  we  shall  have  that  marriage  of 
minds  which  alone  can  blend  all  the  hues  of 
thought  and  of  feeling  in  one  lovely  rainbow 
of  promise  for  the  harvest  of  human  happi- 
ness. 


From  Bentley's  Hftoellany. 


SffTASTOPOL. 


Thb  appearance  at  this  moment  of  Mr. 
Scott's  travels  in  Russia,  is  peculiarly  well 
timed.  All  eyes  being  now  turned  towards 
the  countries  and  localities  of  which  his 
book  treats,  necessarily  gives  an  additional 
interest  to  the  subject ;  but  the  volume  be- 
fore us  possesses  within  itself  those  elements . 
which  most  conduce  to  render  similar  works 
popular ;  and  it  does  not,  therefore,  derive 
its  value  alone  from  the  great  events  which 
are  taking  place  on  the  very  spots  which  it 
so  well  describes.  It  has  the  first  great 
merit  of  bearing  the  stamp  of  truth  and  ac- 
curate observation,  and  has  evidently  been 
written  without  the  mere  object  of  making  a 
book.  The  consequence  is,  that  an  interest 
is  kept  up  throughout,  from  the  absence  of 
that  elaboration  on  trivial  incidents  which  is 
too  often  indulged  in  by  writers  of  travels. 
At  the  same  time  the  author  has  avoided 
giving  labored  descriptions  of  objects  which 
possess  in  themselves  but  little  attraction. 

These  travels,  which  began  in  Finland, 
extended  to  Astrachan,  and  terminated  at 
Odessa,  include  visits  to  all  the  great  fort!-' 
fied  places  of  the  Russian  dominions,  both 
in  the  north  and  the  east,  which  have  been^ 
or  are  likely  to  become,  the  points  of  active 
operations  by  the  allied  fleets  and  armies. 
The  tour  through  the  Crimea  is  extensive ; 
and  the  notices  of  that  almost  untravelled 
country,  its  people  and  antiquities,  are  highly 
interesting. 


Mr.  Scott's  journey  was  undertaken  be- 
fore, and  embraces  a  wider  range  than  that 
of  Mr.  Oliphant ;  and  he  appears  not  only  to 
have  remained  longer  in  the  towns  and  forti- 
fied positions,  but  to  have  had  greater  facili- 
ties, and,  in  some  instances,  unusual  oppor- 
tunities for  gaining  information  concerning 
them.  He  has,  therefore,  been  enabled  to 
correct  some  inaccuracies  into  which  the 
latter  gentleman  has  fallen,  and,  if  our 
memory  be  faithful,  those  also  of  other 
recent  writers.  For  example:  we  believe 
that  Oaptain  Spencer  says  there  are  four 
casemated  fortresses  of  three  hundred  guns 
each  at  Sevastopol — a  statement  shown  by 
Mr.  Scott  to  be  exceedingly  exaggerated. 
General  Mackintosh  recommends  the  allied 
armies  to  be  landed  at  Theodosia,  and  pro- 
poses that  part  of  them  should  be  marched 
by  the  southern  coast  of  the  Crimea  to  Se- 
vastopol. A  plan  which  the  following  inter- 
esting passages  concerning  the  latter  place, 
extracted  from  Mr.  Scott's  volume,*  will 
show  to  be  impracticable,  and  which  the 
description  of  the  coast  itself,  in  another  part 
of  the  book,  also  confirms  : 

*'The  port  of  Sevastopol  consists  of  a  bay 
running  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  about 
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four  miles  long,  and  a  mile  wide  at  the 
eDtrance,  diminishing  to  four  hundred  yards 
at  the  end,  where  the  '  Tchernnia  Relchka,* 
or  Black  River,  empties  itself.  The  average 
depth  id  ahout  eight  fathoms,  the  bottom 
being  composed  of  mud  in  the  centre  and 
gravel  at  the  sides.  On  the  southern  coast 
of  this  bay  are  the  commercial,  military, 
and  careening  harbors ;  the  quarantine  har- 
bor being  outside  the  entrance.  All  these 
taking  a  southerly  direction,  and  having 
deep  water.  The  military  harbor  is  the 
largest,  being  about  a  mile  and  a  half  long, 
bv  four  hundred  yards  wide,  and  is  com- 
pletely land-locked  on  every  side.  Here  it 
is  that  the  Black  Sea  fleet  is  moored  in  the 
winter;  the  largest  ships  being  able  to  lie 
with  all  their  stores  on  board  close  to  the 
quays.  The  small  harbor,  which  contains 
the  naval  arsenal  and  docks,  is  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  military  harbor,  near  the  entrance. 
The  port  is  defended  to  the  south  by  six 
priccipal  batteries  and  fortresses,  each  mount- 
ing from  fifty  to  a  hundred  and  ninety  guns ; 
and  the  north  by  four,  having  from  eighteen 
to  a  hundred  and  twenty  pieces  each ;  and 
besides  these  are  many  smaller  batteries. 

**  The  fortresses  are  built  on  the  casemate 
principle,  three  of  them  having  three  tiers 
of  guns,  and  a  fourth  two  tiers.  Fort  St. 
Nicholas  is  the  largest,  and  mounts  about  a 
hundred  and  ninety  guns;  on  carefully 
counting  them,  we  made  a  hundred  and 
eighty-six.  By  great  interest  we  obtained 
permission  to  enter  this  fortress.  It  is  built 
of  white  limestone — a  fine  sound  stone,  which 
becomes  hard,  and  is  very  durable ;  the  same 
material  being  used  for  all  the  other  forts. 
Between  every  two  casemates  are  furnaces 
for  healing  shot  red  hot.  We  measured  the 
calibre  of  the  guns,  and  found  it  to  be  eight 
inches,  capable  of  throwing  shells  or  sixty- 
eight  pound  solid  shot. 

"  Whether  all  the  guns  in  the  fortress 
were  of  the  same  size,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  ;  but  my  belief  is,  that  most  of  the  forti- 
fications of  Sevastopol  are  heavily  armed. 
We  entered  Fort  St.  Nicholas  through  the 
elegantly-furnished  apartments  of  the  military 
commandant,  situated  at  its  south-western 
end. 

"At  the  period  of  our  visit  there  were 
certainly  not  more  than  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  pieces  of  artillery  defending  the  port 
towards  the  sea,  and  of  these  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  could  be  concentrated  on 
a  ship  entering  the  bay.  Other  batteries, 
however,  are  said  to  have  been  since  built. 
We  took  some  trouble  to  ascertain  these 


facts  by  counCing  the  guns  of  the  varicoB 
forts ;  not  always  an  easy  matter  where  any 
suspicion  of  our  object  might  have  subjected 
us  to  grave  inconveniences.  Sevastopol  is 
admirably  adapted  by  nature  for  a  strong 
position  towards  the  sea ;  and  it  will  be  seen 
from  what  we  have  stated  above,  that  this 
has  been  fully  taken  advantage  of  to  render 
it  one  of  the  most  formidablv  fortified  places 
in  that  direction  which  coula  be  imagined. 

**  We  are  well  aware  that  the  casemated 
fortresses  are  very  badly  constructed;  and, 
though  having  an  imposing  exterior,  that  the 
walls  are  filled  in  with  rubble.  The  work 
was  carried  on  under  Russian  engineers, 
whose  object  was  to  make  as  much  money 
as  possible  out  of  it.  They  were,  moreover, 
found  to  be  defective  in  ventilation ;  to 
remedy  which,  some  alterations  were  subse- 
quently made :  but  admitting  all  their  de- 
fects, they  are  still  strong  enough  to  inflict 
some  amount  of  injury  on  an  attacking  fleet 
before  their  guns  could  be  silenced.  And 
when  that  is  accomplished,  supposing  there 
are  now  nine  hundred  and  fifty  pieces,  there 
would  still  remain  five  hundred  guns  of  large 
calibre,  in  strong  open  batteries,  half  of  them 
throwing  shells  and  red-hot  shot,  independ- 
ent of  mortars.  JThis  is  a  force  of  armament 
against  which  no  fleets  have  been  tried,  not 
only  with  regard  to  the  number  of  guns  and 
weight  of  metal,  but  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
jectUes;  any  single  shell  fired  point-blank, 
and  striking  between  wind  and  water,  being 
sufficient  to  sink  a  ship. 

*'  If  Seviistopol  can  be  so  easily  taken  by 
the  aUied  fleets  alone,  and  wiUiout  land 
forces,  as  some  people  appear  to  imagine,  it 
would  be  very  satisfactory  to  know  what 
amount  of  resbtance  it  is  expected  that 
Portsmouth  could  ofler  to  an  enemy  with 
her  seventy  or  eighty  guns,  not  above  five- 
and- twenty  of  which  are  heavier  than  thirty- 
two  pounders. 

"  We  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  destroy  Sevastopol  from  the  sea 
alone,  but  we  believe  that  it  could  only  be 
accomplished  by  an  unnecessary  sacrifice  of 
bfe  and  ships  with  our  present  means  ;  and 
that  it  would  be  nothing  short  of  madness 
to  attempt  it,  unless  we  had  a  reserve  fleet 
on  the  spot  to  insure  the  command  of  the 
Black  Sea  in  case  of  failure. 

'*  In  speaking  of  th«  means  of  defence  at 
Sevastopol,  we  have  left  the  Russian  fleet 
out  of  the  question.  This»  however,  is  not 
to  be  treated  either  with  indiflerence  or  con- 
tempt ;  for  while  we  are  ready  to  admit  that 
neither  in  the  strength  of  the  ships,  in  the 
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quality  of  the  sftilora,  nor  in  any  other 
respect  can  it  be  compared  to  those  of  Enj^- 
land  and  France,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  Russian  seamen  being  well  trained  in 
gunnery,  nor  of  their  being  (endowed  with  a 
kind  of  passive  courage  which  would  lead 
them  to  slick  to  their  work  when  not  called 
upon  to  exercise  their  seamanship,  in  which 
they  are  very  deficient. 

"There  were  in  the  military  harbor  of 
Sevastopol  twelve  line- of- bat  lie  ships,  eight 
frigates,  and  seven  corvettes,  comprising  the 
Black  Sea  fleet,  independent  of  steamers. 
We  visited,  amongst  others,  the  Twelve 
Apo8ile8,o{  a  hundred  and  twenty  guns,  and 
the  first  lieutenant  accompanied  us  over  her. 
She  was  a  remarkably  fine- looking  ship,  in 
excellent  order,  and  very  neat  in  her  fittings. 
One  thing  which  instantly  struck  us  whs  the 
absence  of  hammock  hooks ;  but  we  learnt 
that  beds  were  luxuries  which  the  Russian 
sailors  never  dream  of,  the  decks  forming 
their  only  resting-places. 

'*  On  descending  to  the  shell-room  we  ex- 
amined one  of  the  shells,  and  found  it  fitted 
with  the  common  fuse.  Now,  as  at  that 
time  it  was  believed  that  the  Russians  pos- 
sessed a  percussion  or  concussion  shell  supe- 
rior to  any  in  the  world,  we  were  anxious  to 
ascertain  whether  this  was  really  the  case ; 
but  from  the  inquiries  we  made  of  the  lieu- 
tenant, we  are ,  convinced  that  such  a  shell 
existed  only  in  imagination ;  that  the  common 
fuse  was  in  use  throughout  the  service,  and 
may  be  so  to  the  present  day.  The  ports  of 
the  ship  were  marked  with  lines  at  different 
angles,  to  facilitate  the  concentration  of  the 
guns. 

*'  We  thanked  our  conductor  for  his  polite- 
ness, and,  in  doing  so,  expressed  our  admi- 
ration of  the  ship.  '  Yes,  said  he,  '  she  is 
worthy  of  your  praises.  She  was  built  on 
the  lines  of  your  Queen,  now  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, by  a  Russian  architect,  educated  in 
one  of  the  royal  dockyards  of  England.* 

'^  The  town  of  Sevastopol  is  situate  on 
the  point  of  land  between  the  commercial 
and  military  harbors,  which  rises  gradually 
from  the  water's  edge  lo  an  elevation  of  two 
hundred  feet.  It  is  more  than  a  mile  in 
length  ;  and  its  greatest  widih  is  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile,  the  streets  entering  the 
open  steppe  on  the  south.  It  was  partly 
defendtid  on  the  west,  towards  the  land,  by  a 
loop-holed  wall,  which  had  h^^.u  pronounced 
by  one  of  the  first  engineers  of  Russia  as 
perfectly  useless ;  and  plans  for  completely 
fortifying  the  place  in  that  direction  were 
said  to  have  been  made ;  but  whether  the 
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work  has  since  been  carried  out  we  know 
not,  though  we  have  a  deep  conviction  that 
strong  defences  will  be  found  to  exist  there 
by  the  time  a  besieging  army  arrives.  These, 
however,  being  hurriedly  raised,  can  neither 
be  of  sufficient  magnitude  nor  strength  to 
offer  a  serious  resistance  to  a  long-continued 
fire  of  heavy  aniilery  ;  and  unless  these  for- 
tifications are  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  em- 
brace a  wide  circuit,  they  inay  be  commanded 
from  so  many  points,  that,  attacked  with 
heavy  guns  of  long  range,  their  speedy  re- 
duction becomes  a  matter  of  certainty. 

•'  None  of  the  sea  batteries  or  forts  are  of 
the  slightest  service  for  defence  on  the  land 
side.  Indeed,  the  great  fort,  '  St.  Nicholas/ 
has  not  a  gun  pointed  in  that  direction  ;  and 
such  an  armament  would  be  perfectly  use- 
less if  it  existed,  as  that  part  of  the  hill  on 
which  the  town  stands  rises  behind  it  to  a 
height  of  200  feet.  In  fact,  all  the  fortresses 
and  batteries,  both  to  the  north  and  south  of 
the  great  bay,  are  commanded  by  higher 
ground  in  the  rear. 

'*  The  first  and  all-important  consideration 
in  reference  to  an  attack  on  Sevastopol  by 
land,  is  to  ascertain  where  an  army  would 
find  the  most  desirable  place  for  disembark- 
ation. Theododia  has  been  named  amongst 
other  localities ;  and  it  has  certainly  a  beau- 
tiful harbor  and  many  other  conveniences, 
but  the  distance  from  the  scene  of  action  is 
a  serious  drawback.  The  troops  would  have 
to  march  over  ab6ut  a  hundred  and  thirty 
miles  of  steppe,  as  it  would  be  necessary  to 
keep  to  the  north  of  the  mountains,  where 
their  progress  could  be  easily  arrested. 
Should  wet  weather  set  in,  this  steppe  would 
become  in  a  very  short  time  quite  imprac- 
ticable for  heavy  artillery  and  baggage,  as 
there  are  no  roads  whatever;  and  our  little 
experience  of  rain  showed  us  how  rapidly 
the  country  became  converted  into  a  state 
closely  resembling  an  Iiish  bog. 

"  Yalta  is  another  port  where  men  and 
material  might  be  safely  landed,  and  where 
but  little  opposition  could  be  offered  ;  but 
although  united  to  Sevastopol  by  a  good 
road,  this  is  in  many  places  cut  out  of  the 
face  of  the  perpendicular  rock,  and  could 
not  only  be  defended  by  the  enemy  with 
facility,  but  a  few  hours'  work  would  render 
it  quite  impassable. 

''Between  Yalta  and  Balaclava,  on  the 
southern  coast,  there  is  do  available  point; 
but  if  the  latter  port  could  be  taken,  and 
the  surrounding  heights  secured,  every  re- 
quisite for  advantageously  carrying  on  ope- 
rations against  Sevastopol  would  be  at  once 
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obtained.  Distant  only  about  ten  miles 
from  tbat  town,  and  connected  with  it  hj  an 
excellent  road,  Balaclava  so  infinitely  sur- 
passes all  other  places  for  the  attainment  of 
the  object  in  view,  that  there  cannot  be  two 
opinions  on  the  importance  of  possessing  it, 
and  its  admirable  harbor  would  be  of  incal- 
culable value  to  the  fleets.  Nature  has,  how- 
ever, made  it  so  strong,  that  if  the  Russians 
have  fully  availed  themselves  of  the  facilities 
for  defence,  it  might  become  a  work  of  some 
difficulty  to  dislodge  them;  but  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  they  have  had  sufficient 
time  to  erect  batteries  which  could  hold  out 
loner  against  the  force  that  could  be  brought 
to  bear  on  them.  Supposing  the  whole  of 
the  batteries  defending  the  harbor  to  be 
destroyed,  no  ships  could  enter  with  safety 
until  all  the  positions  on  the  heights  which 
surround  and  overhang  it  had  been  carried. 
The  coast  between  Balaclava  and  Cape  Cher- 
sonesus  being  abrupt  and  precipitous,  fur- 
nishes no  suitable  localities  for  the  required 
purpose ;  but  some  of  the  bays  on  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  Chersonesean  pe- 
ninsula may  possibly  be  found  available. 
Were  the  alliea  armies  in  possession  of  the 
Chersonesus,  they  would  find  plenty  of 
water,  for  there  are  two  good  sources  towards 
Balaclava,  though  independent  of  it.  One 
of  these  has  been  carried  by  an  aqueduct  to 
Sevastopol,  and  supplies  the  reservoir  near 
the  public  gardens  of  that  place.  Destroy- 
ing this  aqueduct  would  be  of  no  service  to- 
wards reducing  the  town,  as  that  from 
Inkerman  would  still  remain,  and  the  great 
fitting  basin  contains  an  immense  quantity. 
Besides  which,  there  are  wells  and  some 
small  streams  at  the  head  of  the  military 
harbor,  whence  the  place  formerly  drew  its 
only,  though  not  very  plentiful,  supply.  An- 
other plan  for  attacking  Sevastopol  might  be 
adopted  by  landing  to  the  north  of  the  bay 
of  Inkerman,  destroying  or  taking  Fort  Con- 
stantine  and  the  other  batteries  from  the 
rear,  and  thence  bombarding  the  naval 
arsenal,  the  town,  and  ships ;  and,  indeed, 
this  is  the  only  alternative  if  a  footing  can- 
not be  efiected  in  the  Chersonesus. 

*'The  streets  are  built  in  parallel  lines 
from  north  to  south,  and  intersected  by 
others  from  east  to  west ;  and  the  houses, 
being  of  limestone,  have  a  substantial  appear- 
ance. The  public  buildings  are  fine.  The 
library  erected  by  the  Emperor  for  the  use 
of  naval  and  military  officers,  is  of  Grecian 
architecture,  and  is  elegantly  fitted  up  inter- 
nally. The  books  are  principally  confined  to 
iiaval  and  military  subjects,  and  the  sciences 


connected  with  them ;  history,  and  some 
light  reading. 

"The  clubhouse  is  handsome  externally, 
and  comfortable  within.  It  contams  a  large 
ball-room,  which  is  its  most  striking  feature, 
and  billiard  rooms,  which  appeared  to  be  the 
great  centres  of  attraction ;  but  one  looked 
in  vain  for  reading-rooms,  filled  with  news- 
papers and  journals.  There  are  many  good 
churches ;  and  a  fine  landing-place  of  stone 
from  the  military  harbor,  approached  on  the 
side  of  the  town,  beneath  an  architrave  sup- 
ported by  high  columns.  It  also  boasts  of 
an  Italian  opera-house,  the  first  performance 
for  the  season  at  which  took  place  during 
our  visit ;  but  we  cannot  say  much  for  the 
singing,  the  company  being  third-rate,  and 
the  voice  of  the  '  prima  donna*  very  much 
resembling  at  times  a  cracked  trumpet. 

"  The  eastern  side  of  the  town  is  so  steep 
that  the  mast-heads  of  the  ships  cannot  be 
seen  until  one  gets  close  to  them.  Very 
beautiful  views  are  obtained  from  some  parts 
of  the  place,  and  it  is  altogether  agreeably 
situated.  A  military  band  plays  every 
Thursday  evening  in  the  public  gardens,  at 
which  time  the  fashionables  assemble  in  great 
numbers. 

"As  Sevastopol  is  held  exclusively  as 
a  military  and  naval  position,  commerce  does 
not  exist ;  the  only  articles  imported  by 
sea  being  those  reauired  for  material  of 
war,  or  as  provision  for  the  inhabitants  and 
garrison. 

*'  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  military  har- 
bor, opposite  to  the  town,  is  a  line  of  build- 
ings consisting  of  barracks,  some  storehouses, 
and  a  large  naval  hospital,  which  we  inspect- 
ed. The  wards  are  good,  but  too  much 
crowded;  many  of  the  arrangements  are 
bad,  and  the  ventilation  in  some  parts  ex- 
ceedingly defective,  the  effluvia  being  most 
oflTensive. 

**  Sevastopol  is  not  the  port  of  construc- 
tion for  ships  of  war :  they  are  all  built  at 
Nicholiev,  on  the  river  Bug,  as  Petersburg 
is  the  building-place  for  Cronstadt.  But 
here  ail  repairs  are  done,  and  stores  and  ma- 
terials of  war  in  great  quantity  kept  in  the 
naval  arsenal.  The  works  that  have  been 
accomplished  in  the  little  port  appropriated 
to  this  department  are  immense.  The  quays 
are  well  and  strongly  built  of  limestone,  with 
granite  copings,  under  the  superintendence 
of  an  English  master  mason.  Along  the 
eastern  quay  were  ten  large  stone  buildings 
for  storehouses,  then  in  the  course  of  con- 
struction, five  of  which  were  already  finished. 

**  But  all  other  works  sink  into  insignifi- 
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cance  at  Sevastopol  before  those  projected 
and  accomplished  by  Colonel  Upton,  under 
immense  engineering  difficulties.  They  con- 
sist of  a  great  fitting  basin,  into  which  open 
five  dry  docks — three  at  the  end,  and  one  on 
each  side  of  the  entrance  canal.  As  there 
is  no  tide  these  docks  are  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  the  ships  ar^  floated  into  them 
by  locks,  of  which  there  are  three,  having  a 
rise  of  ten  feet  each. 

"To  supply  the  basin,  and  thence  the 
canal,  the  water  is  brought  eleven  miles  by  a 
beautiful  aqueduct  of  stone,  into  which  the 
Black  river  has  been  turned  beyond  Inker- 
man.  This  passes,  at  one  part  through  an 
excavated  tunnel  900  feet  long,  and  is  con- 
structed on  arches  in  five  or  six  other  places. 

**  To  form  a  great  reservoir,  and  thus  to 
insure  a  constant  supply  of  water,  an  enor- 
mous dike  of  stone,  like  those  of  the  pools  of 
Solomon,  near  Bethlehem,  was  built  across  a 
mountain  gorge,  but  on  a  much  more  stupen- 
dous scale.  Mr.  William  Upton  superintended 
the  engineering  department,  ana  the  work 
was  achieved  with  perfect  success ;  proper 
sluices  being  constructed  to  prevent  too 
great  a  pressure  in  case  of  unusually  heavy 
rain.  Soon  after  all  was  finished,  however,  a 
terrific  thunder  •  storm  arose ;  the  valley 
rapidly  filled  with  water,  and  a  great  land- 
slip from  the  side  of  the  mountain  took  place ; 
the  sluices  were  thus  blocked  up,  and  the 
flood  at  last  poured  over  the  top,  taking  away 
tier  after  tier  of  stones,  until  there  was  left 
nothing  of  the  work  of  years  but  a  jumbled 
mass  of  ruin.  When  we  stood  upon  the  re- 
maining portion  of  this  masonry,  and  marked 
its  extraordinary  strength  and  solidity,  we 
could  scarcely  comprehend  how  the  rushing 
of  any  amount  of  water  could  have  produced 
such  results.' 

"  In  order  to  make  sufficient  space  for  the 
docks,  the  canal  of  which  leads  from  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Httle  port,  it  was 
necessary  to  cut  away  a  portion  of  the  moun- 
taiui  and  on  the  top  of  the  great  perpen- 
dicular wall  thus  made,  now  stands  a  massive 
pile  of  stone  buildings,  used  as  the  sailors' 
winter  barracks.  In  case  of  an  enemy  pene- 
trating the  dockyard  port,  these  l;iarrack& 
might  be  held  as  a  formidable  position  by 
men  armed  with  the  Mini6  rifle  ;  and  it  has 
been  suggested  that  a  couple  of  line-of- battle 
ships  in  the  basin,  with  their  broadsides  to 
the  port,  and  commanding  it,  would  also 
form  a  battery  of  great  power.     Thus,  in  an 


attack  by  sea  alone  on  Sevastopol,  every  inch 
of  ground  would  have  to  be  contested.  A 
large  filter  has  been  erected,  from  which  pipes 
are  carried  to  the  quay,  into  which  a  stream 
has  be^n  turned  from  the  aqueduct ;  and 
when  a  ship  requires  a  supply  of  water,  she 
or  the  tanked  barges  have  only  to  go  along- 
side, a  hose  is  attached  to  the  pipe,  put  on 
board,  and  the  process  is  accomplished  with 
the  greatest  facility  and  expedition.  Nq  ex- 
pense has  been  spared  to  render  this  naval 
arsenal  perfect ;  and  we  doubt  whether,  in 
many  respects,  there  is  another  in  Europe  so 
convenient,  always  supposing  the  works  pro- 
jected to  have  been  carried  out.  The  streets 
of  Sevastopol,  as  may  be  expected,  teem  with 
soldiers  and  sailors ;  indeed,  no  one  uncon- 
nected with  the  services  lives  there,  and  all 
but  Russians  are  discouraged  or  forbidden  to 
do  80.  The  Jews  were  at  one  time  ordered 
away  from  it  entirely,  but  some  few  have  been 
allowed  to  return.  It  was  said  that  no 
foreigners  were  permitted  to  remain  there 
more  than  twenty- four  hours ;  but  during  a 
sojourn  of  ten  days  we  met  with  no  inter- 
ference, although  we  visited  and  curiously 
examined  all  parts  of  the  town,  and  every 
thmg  worth  seeing  m  it." 

"  On  leaving  the  harbor  we  had  another 
opportunity  of  taking  a  general  view  of  those 
extraordinary  fortifications  which  we  had 
previously  examined  in  detail,  both  on  shore 
and  from  boats ;  and  our  opinion  was  con- 
firmed, that  with  all  their  defects,  whether 
in  scientific  principles  or  in  carelessness  of 
construction,  a  great  sacrifice  of  life  would 
follow  an  attack  by  sea  alone  with  our  present 
armament.  But  there  appears  no  reason  why 
England  and  France,  with  the  talent  and  re- 
sources they  have  at  their  disposal,  should 
not  with  facility  produce  artillery^of  a  weight 
and  range  so  great  as  to  batter  down  these 
fortresses  in  succession,  while  at  the  same 
time  their  own  ships  remained  comparatively 
free  from  danger."* 

On  the  whole,  we  can  highly  recommend 
this  volume  to  our  readers.  It  is  written  in 
an  easy  and  unaffected  style,  rising,  when  the 
occasion  calls  for  it,  to  much  animation  and 
graphic  power. 


*  **  These  remarks  were  written  before  the  late 
experiments  were  performed  with  Mr.  Lancaster's 
gun." 
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FRANCES    BROWN,    THE    BLIND    POETESS. 


'  For  Beveral  years  past  the  name  of  Frances 
Brown  has  been  familiar  to  general  readers. 
We  believe  it  was  in  the  columns  of  the  Athe- 
ficBum  that  many  of  her  smaller  poems  first 
appeared.  The  pieces  were  dated  "  Straoor- 
lar" — a  place  we  had  never  before  heard  of 
—quite  out  of  the  beat  of  business  life.  It 
turned  out,  however,  that  there  really  was 
such  a  place  in  the  country  of  Donegal,  in 
the  north  of  Ireland^  and  that  Stranorlar 
could  even  boast  of  its  post-office. 

We  were  very  much  struck  bj  the  verses 
published  by  Frances  Brown  in  the  AthencB' 
um.  There  was  something  extremely  fascina- 
ting about  them,  in  their  sweet  melancholy, 
their  saddened  gayetj,  or  their  cheerful  phi- 
losophy. There  was  something  new  about 
them,  which  interested  us.  They  did  not  run 
in  the  common  rut,  but  excited  a  novel  sensa- 
tion in  the  reading.  Then  their  rhythm  was 
excellent,  a  quality  in  which  English  verse  is 
often  deficient.  Take  as  an  example  the  fol- 
lowing well-known  lines  by  Frances  Brown  :— 

THE  FIRST. 

The  first,  the  first !— oli !  naught  like  it 

Oar  afier  years  can  bring ; 
For  summer  hath  no  flowers  as  sweet 

As  those  of  early  spring. 
The  earliest  storm  that  strips  the  tree, 

Still  wildest  seems,  and  worst ; 
Whatever  hath  been  again  may  be, 

But  never  as  at  first. 

For  many  a  bitter  blast  may  blow 

O'er  life's  uncertain  wave, 
'        And  many  a  thorny  thicket  grow 

Between  us  and  the  grave ; 
But  darker  still  the  spot  appears 

Where  thunder-clouds  have  burst 
Upon  our  green  unblighted  years — 

No  grief  is  like  the  first. 

Our  first-bom  joy — perchance  'twas  vain, 

Yet,  that  brief  lightning  o*er, 
The  heart,  indeed,  may  hope  again, 

But  can  rejoice  no  more. 
Life  hath  no  glory  to  bestow 

Like  it — unfallen,  uncursed ; 
There  may  be  many  an  after-glow, 

But  nothing  like  the  first 


The  rajTS  of  hope  mav  light  us  on 

Through  manhood's  toil  and  strife, 
But  never  can  they  shine  as  shone 

The  morning-stars  of  life ; 
Though  bright  as  summer's  rosy  wreath. 

Though  long  and  fondly  nursed. 
Yet  still  they  want  the  fearless  faith 

Of  those  that  blessed  us  first 

Its  first  love,  deep  in  memory, 

The  heart  for  ever  bears ; 
For  that  was  early  given,  and  free — 

Life's  wheat  without  the  tares. 
It  may  be  death  hath  buried  deep,  ' 

It  may  be  fate  hath  cursed ; 
But  yet  no  later  love  can  keep 

The  greenness  of  the  first. 

And  thus,  whate*er  our  onward  way,  1 

The  lights  or  shadows  cast 
Upon  Uje  dawning  of  our  day 

Are  with  us  to  the  last 
But  ah !  the  morning  breaks  no  more 

Ou  us,  at  once  it  burst. 
For  future  springs  can  ne'er  restore 

The  freshness  of  the  first. 

These  lines  appeared  in  the  "Keepsake"  for 
1843,  then  edited  by  the  Countess  of  Bles- 
sington,  and  from  a  note  added  to  the  poem 
by  the  fair  editress,  we  learnt  for  the  first 
time  that  the  authoress  of  the  numerous 
verses  in  the  Athenceum  which  we,  in  common 
with  thousands  more,  had  so  greatly  admired, 
were  written  by  a  blind  giil! 

We  immediately  felt  interested  about  the 
writer's  history,  and  longed  to  know  how,  m 
a  remote  village  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  a 
young  woman,  deprived  of  most  of  the  ordi- 
nary helps  to  knowledge,  having  no  inter- 
course with  nature  except  though  books, 
and  doomed  to  live  in  solitary  darkness  in 
the  midst  of  the  beauties  of  the  external 
world,*  should  nevertheless  have  reared  a 
temple  of  beauty  in  her  own  mind,  and  found 
therein  not  only  joy  and  rejoicing  for  her- 
self but  to  all  others  whom  the  press  has 
brought  within  reach  of  her  utterances. 

The  story  of  the  inner  life  of  such  an  one, 
if  it  could  be  related  in  all  its  fulness,  were 
indeed  most  interesting  as  well  as  most  in- 
structive.    In  any  case  it  is  curious  to  watch 
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a  strong  mind  developing  itself ;  but  where, 
as  in  this  case,  it  is  under  conditions  of  social 
and  physical  disadvantage  so  great,  it  is  most 
profitable  as  an  example  even  to  those  much 
more  favorably  circumstanced,  to  watch  the 
ardent  mind  groping,  by  the  aid  of  its  strong 
instincts,  through  the  darkness  of  which  it 
was  conscious,  appropriating  to  itself  every 
thing  whence  it  could  draw  nourishment,  in 
the  barren  elements  by  which  it  was  sur- 
rounded, and  seizing  upon  all  that  could  help 
it  onward,  while,  by  its  own  undirected  ener- 
gies, it  was  struggling  upwards  to  the  light. 

Frances  Brown  is  of  humble  birth.  She 
was  born  at  Stranorlar,  in  the  county  Done- 
gal, where  her  father  was  postmaster,  a  hum- 
ble man  of  small  means,  but  respectable 
character.  At  eighteen  months  old  Frances 
was  seized  by  the  small-pox  in  its  severest 
form,  and  when  she  recovered  from  the  dis- 
ease, it  was  at  the  sacrifice  of  her  sight.  She 
has  never  since  seen  the  light  of  day.  Of 
her  early  calamity  Miss  Brown  has  no  recol- 
lection; and  no  forms  of  the  outer  world 
have  followed  her  into  her  world  of  darkened 
meditations.  The  hues  and  shapes  of  things, 
as  they  present  themselves  to  human  eyes, 
are  to  her  an  utter  blank,  even  in  memory. 
She  has  been  spared  that  perplexity  which 
often  haunts  the  blind  who  have  lost  their 
sight  later  in  life,  in  the  baffled  attempts  to 
summon  up  and  recover  the  faded  impres- 
sions and  images  of  a  past  life ;  for  of  things 
as  seen  by  her  infant  eyes  she  has  no  recol- 
lection whatever,  nor  is  she  pursued  by  regret 
for  the  loss  of  that  which  she  was  too  young  to 
appreciate.  The  mind  has  thus  been  left  more 
clear  to  act  in  the  conditions  to  which  it  was 
limited ;  and  by  devices  of  her  own,  by  the 
promptings  of  a  clear  natural  intellect,  by  a 
careful  process  of  self-culture,  she  has  been 
enabled  to  see  into  the  world  of  thought,  and 
made  the  unpromising  soil  about  her  yield 
intellectual  fruit  of  the  most  delightful  and 
profitable  kind. 

We  cannot  better  relate  the  story  of  Miss 
Brown's  early  education  than  in  her  own 
words : — 

"  I  recollect  very  little,"  she  says, "  of  my  infant 
years.  I  never  received  any  regular  education, 
but  very  early  felt  the  want  of  it :  and  the  first 
time  I  remember  to  have  experienced  this  feeling 
strongly,  was  about  the  beginning  of  my  seventh 
year,  when  I  heard  our  pastor  (my  parents  being 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  church)  preach  for 
the  first  time.  On  the  occasion  alluded  to,  I  was 
particularly  struck  by  many  words  in  the  sermon, 
which,  though  in  common  use,  I  did  not  then  un- 
derstand ;  and  from  that  time  adopted  a  plan  for 
acquiring  information  on  the  subject.     When  a 


word  unintellif^ible  to  me  happened  to  reach  my 
ear,  I  was  careful  to  ask  its  meaning  from  any  per- 
son I  thought  likely  to  inform  me-^-a  habit  which 
was  probably  troublcpome  enough  to  the  friends 
and  acquaintances  of  my  childhood ;  but  by  this 
method,  I  soon  acquired  a  considerable  stock  of 
words;  and,  when  farther  advanced  in  life,  en- 
larged it  still  more  by  listening  attentively  to  my 
young  brothers  and  sisters  readinof  over  the  tas^ 
required  at  the  village  Fchool.  They  were  gen- 
erally obliged  to  commit  to  memory  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  Dictionary  and  English  Grammar,  each 
day ;  and  by  hearing  them  read  it  aloud  frequent- 
ly for  that  purpose,  as  my  memory  was  better  than 
theirs  (perhaps  rendered  so  by  necessity,)  I  learned 
the  task  much  sooner  than  they,  and  frequently 
heard  them  repeat  it.  My  first  acquaintance  with 
books  was  neccessarily  formed  amongst  those 
which  are  most  common  in  country  villages. 
*  Susan  Grav,'  *  The  Negro  Servant,'  « The  Gen- 
tle Shepherd,'  *  Mungo  Park's  Travels,'  and,  of 
course,  *  Robinson  Crusoe,'  were  among  the  first 
of  my  literary  friends,  for  1  have  often  heard 
them  read  by  my  relatives,  and  remember  to  have 
taken  a  strange  delight  in  them  when  I  am  sure 
they  were  not  half  understood.  Books  have  been 
always  scarce  in  our  remote  neighborhood,  and 
were  much  more  so  in  my  childhood:  but  the 
craving  for  knowledge  which  then  commenced, 
grew  with  my  growth  ;  and,  as  I  had  no  books  of 
my  own  in  those  days,  my  only  resource  was  bor- 
rowing from  the  few  acquaintances  I  had,  to  some 
of  whom  I  owe  obligations  of  the  kind  that  will 
never  be  forgotten.  In  this  way  I  obtained  the 
reading  of  many  valuable  works,  though  gene- 
rally old  ones : — but  it  was  a  great  day  for  me 
when  the  first  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  works  fell 
into  my  hands.  It  was  *  The  Heart  of  Mid  Lo- 
thian,' and  was  lent  me  by  a  friend  whose  family 
were  rather  better  provided  with  books  than  most 
in  our  neighborhood.  My  delight  in  the  work 
was  very  great,  even  then ;  and  I  contrived,  by 
means  of  borrowing,  to  get  acquainted,  in  a  very 
short  time,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  works  of  its 
illustrious  author — for  works  of  fiction,  about  this 
time,  occupied  all  my  thoughts.  I  had  a  curious 
mode  of  impressing  on  my  memory  what  had  been 
read — namely, lying  awake,  in  the  silence  of  night, 

fnd  repeating  it  all  over  to  myself.  To  that  habit 
probably  owe  the  extreme  tenacity  of  memory 
which  I  now  possess ;  but,  like  all  other  good 
things,  it  had  its  attendant  eviI,-^for  I  have  often 
thought  it  curious  that,  whilst  I  never  forget  any 
scrap  of  knowledge  collected,  however  small,  yet 
the  common  events  of  daily  life  slip  from  my  mem- 
ory so  quickly  that  I  can  scarcely  find  any  thing 
again  which  I  have  once  laid  aside.  But  this 
misfortune  has  been  useful  in  teaching  me  habits 
of  order.  About  the  beginning  of  my  thirteenth 
year,  (continnes  Miss  Brown,)  I  happened  to  hear 
a  friend  read  a  part  of  *  Barnes's  History  of  the 
French  War.*  It  made  a  singular  impression  on 
my  mind ;  and  works  of  fiction,  from  that  time, 
began  to  lose  their  value,  compared  with  the  far 
more  wonderful  Romance  of  History.  But  books 
of  the  kind  were  so  scarce  in  our  neighborhood, 
that  *  Hume's  History  of  England,'  and  two  or 
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three  other  works  on  the  same  subject,  were  all 
I  could  read,  till  a  kind  friend,  who  was  then  the 
teacher  of  our  village  school,  obliged  me  with  that 
Toluminous  work, « The  Universal  History.' There 
I  heard,  for  the  first  time,  the  histories  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  and  tha«>e  of  many  other  ancient  nations. 
My  friend  had  only  the  ancient  part  of  the  work  ; 
but  it  grave  me  a  fund  of  information  which  has 
been  subsequently  increased  from  many  sources ; 
and  at  present  I  have  a  tolerable  knowledge  of 
history.  In  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  my  path 
was  always  impeded  by  difficulties  too  minute  and^ 
numerous  to  mention ;  but  the  want  of  sight  was, 
of  course,  the  principal  one, — which,  by  deprivina[ 
me  of  the  power  of  reading,  obliged  me  to  depend 
on  the  services  of  others ; — and  as  the  condition 
of  my  family  was  such  as  did  not  admit  of  much 
leisure,  my  invention  was  early  taxed  to  gain 
time  for  those  who  could  read.  I  sometimes  did 
the  work  assigned  to  them,  or  rendered  them  other 
little  services;  for,  like  moat  persons  similarly 
placed,  necessity  and  habit  have  made  me  more 
active  in  this  respect  than  people  in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances would  suppose.  The  lighter  kinds  of 
reading  were  thus  easily  managed ;  but  my  young 
relatives  were  often  unwilling  to  waste  their 
breath  and  time  with  the  drier,  but  more  instruc- 
tive works  which  I  latterly  preferred.  To  tempt 
them  to  this,  I  used,  by  way  of  recompense,  to  re- 
late to  them  long  stories,  and  even  novels,  which 
perhaps  they  had  formerly  read  but  forgotten ;  and 
thus  my  memory  may  be  said  to  have  earned  sup- 
plies for  itself.  About  the  end  of  my  fifteenth 
year,  having  heard  much  of  the  Iliad,  I  obtained 
the  loan  of  Pope's  translation.  That  was  a  great 
event  to  me ;  but  the  effect  it  produced  on  me  re- 
quires some  words  of  explanation.  From  my 
earliest  years,  I  had  a  great  and  strange  love  of 
poetry ;  and  could  commit  verses  to  memory  with 
greater  rapidity  than  most  children.  But  at  the 
close  of  my  seventh  year,  when  a  few  Psalms  of 
the  Scotch  version, «  Watts'  Divine  Songs,'  and 
some  old  country  songs,  (which  certainly  were  not 
divine,)  formed  the  whole  of  my  poetical  know- 
ledge, I  made  my  earliest  attempt  in  versification 
— upon  that  first  and  most  sublime  lesson  of  child- 
hood, the  *  Lord's  Prayer.'  As  years  increased, 
m^  love  of  poetry,  and  taste  for  ft  increased  also, 
with  increasing  knowledge.  The  provincial  news- 
papers, at  times,  supplied  me  with  specimens  from 
the  works  of  the  best  living  authors.  Though 
then  unconscious  of  the  cause,  I  still  rememl^r 
the  extraordinary  delight  which  those  pieces  gave 
me, — and  have  been  astonished  to  find  that  riper 
years  have  only  confirmed  the  judgments  of  child- 
hood. When  such  pieces  reached  me,  I  never 
rested  till  they  were  committed  to  memory :  and 
afterwards  repeated  them  for  my  own  amusement, 
when  alone,  or  during;  those  sleepless  nights  to 
which  I  have  been,  all  my  life,  subject  But  a 
source  of  still  greater  amusement  was  found  in 
attempts  at  original  compo!>ition  ;  which,  for  the 
first  few  years,  were  but  feeble  imitations  of  every 
thing  I  knew  —  from  the  *  Psalms*  to  Gray's 
*  Elegy.'  When  the  poems  of  Burns  fell  in  my 
way,  they  took  the  place  of  all  others  in  my  fan- 
cy : — and  this  brings  me  up  to  the  time  when  I 


made  my  first  acquaintance  with  the  *  Hiad '  It 
was  like  the  discovery  of  a  new  worid,  and  effect- 
ed a  total  change  in  my  ideas  on  the  subject  of 
poetry.  There  was,  at  the  time,  a  considerable 
manuscript  of  my  own  productions  in  existence, 
— which,  of  course,  I  regarded  with  some  partial- 
ity; but  Homer  had  awakened  me,  and,  in  a  fit 
of  sovereign  contempt,  I  committed  the  whole  to 
the  flames.  Soon  after  I  bad  found  the  *  Iliad,' 
I  borrowed  a  prose  translation  of '  Virgil,' — there 
being  no  poetical  one  to  be  found  in  our  neigh- 
borhood ;  and  in  a  similar  manner  made  acquaint- 
ance with  many  of  the  classic  authors.  But  after 
Homer's,  the  work  that  product  the  greatest 
impression  on  my  mind  was  ByroD'e  'Chikle 
Harold.'  The  one  had  induced  me  to  bum  my 
first  manuscript,  and  the  other  made  me  resolve 
against  verse-making  in  future ;  for  I  was  then 
far  enough  advanceo  to  know  my  own  deficiency 
— but  without  apparent  means  for  the  requisite 
improvements.  In  this  resolution  I  persevered  for 
several  years,  and  occupied  my  mind  solely  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge ;  but  owing  to  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, my  progress  was  necessarily  slow. 
Having,  however,  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1840, 
heard  a  friend  read  the  story  of*  La  Perouse,'  it 
struck  me  that  there  was  a  remarkable  similarity 
between  it  and  the  one  related  in  an  old  countiy 
song  called  *  The  Lost  Ship,'  which  I  had  heard 
in  my  childhood.  The  eong  in  question  was  of 
very  low  composition  ;  but  were  was  one  line  at 
the  termination  of  each  verse  which  haunted  my 
imagination,  and  I  fancied  might  deserve  a  better 
poem.  This  line,  and  the  story  of  *  La  Perouse,' 
together  with  an  irresistible  inclination  to  poetry, 
at  length  induced  me  to  break  the  resolution  I  had 
so  long  kept ;  and  the  result  was  the  little  poem 
called  *  La  Perouse'  [sinoe  published  in  Frances 
Brown's  collection  oif  poems  and  lyrics.]  Sooo 
after,  when  Messrs.  Gunn  and  Cameron  commen- 
ced the  publication  of  their '  Irish  Penny  Journal,' 
I  was  seized  with  a  strange  desire  to  cootribate 
something  to  its  pages.  My  first  contributiofi 
was  favorably  received,  and  I  still  feel  grate- 
ful for  the  kindness  and  encouragement  bestowed 
upon  me  by  both  the  editor  and  the  pabHshers. 
The  three  small  pieces  which  I  contributed  to  that 
work  were  the  first  of  mine  that  ever  appeared  in 
print,  with  the  exception  of  one  of  my  eariy  pro- 
ductions which  a  friend  had  sent  to  a  provincial 
paper.  The  'Irish  Penny  Journal'  was  aban- 
doned on  the  completion  of  the  first  volume ;  bat 
the  publishers,  with  great  kindness,  sent  me  one 
of  the  copies,  and  this  Was  the  first  book  of  any 
value  that  I  could  call  my  own !  But  the  gift  was 
still  more  esteemed  as  an  encouragement— and 
the  first  of  the  kind." 

About  this  time  Miss  Brown,  in  her  remote 
retreat,  heard  of  the  Aihenceum^  and  proba- 
bly desirous  of  obtaining  access  to  a  wider 
circle  of  readers,  she  addressed  a  number  of 
her  small  pieces  to  the  editor.  Months  pass- 
ed, and  she  had  given  up  all  for  lost,  when 
at  length  the  arrival  of  many  numbers  of  the 
journal,  and  a  letter  from  the  editor,  aston- 
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khed  her,  and  gratified  a  wish  which  had 
haunted  her  very  dreams.  One  may  easily 
imagine  the  interest  and  the  delight  which  a 
complimentary  letter  from  the  editor  of  a 
London  journal  will  excite  in  the  mind  of  a 
literary  aspirant  in  a  remote  village  in  the 
country.  From  that  time  Frances  Brown's 
name  has  been  often  seen  in  the  public  jour- 
imJs  and  magazines  —  in  *'  Hood's/'  in  the 


''Keepsake,"  and  in  several  literary  periodi- 
cals. She  has  also  published  a  collection  of 
her  poems,  which  we  cannot  help  thinking  are 
full  of  interest  and  beauty.  And  doubtless 
the  reader  who  chances  to  see  her  name  in 
print  again  will  read  her  productions  with  all 
the  greater  interest,  after  having  read  the 
above  account  of  her  suflerings,  her  difficul- 
ties, and  her  triumphs. 


From     the     New     Monthly     Hagaxine. 


LORD     METCALFE.* 


Charlbs  Thbophilus,  first  and  last  Lord 
Metcalfe,  was  born  in  Calcutta  on  the  dOth 
of  January,  1785.  His  father,  Major  Met- 
calfe, realized  a  fortune,  as  '*  agent  for  mili- 
tary stores,"  returned  to  England  when 
Charles  was  still  young,  and  having  bought 
a  house  in  Portland  Place,  became  soon  after 
M.P.  and  an  East  India  director. 

There  were  other  sons  besides  Charles,  and 
after  a  brief  schooling  at  Bromley,  in  Middle- 
sex, the  two  eldest,  Charles  being  then  eleven 
years  of  ase,  were  entered  at  Eton.  As  a 
schoolboy,  it  appears  that  he  was  quiet  and 
retiring — was  neither  a  cricketer  nor  a  boater, 
but  a  great  reader,  and  with  a  strong  literary 
turn,  sending  anecdotes  to  the  Naval  Chro- 
nicle, and  enlivening  the  Military  Journal 
with  bis  Etonian  lucubrations. 

Major  Metcalfe  being  an  East  India  direct- 
or, the  career  of  his  sons  was  chalked  out 
for  them  before  they  were  almost  old  enough 
to  know  what  to  anticipate.  A  China  writer- 
ship,  Mr.  Eaye  remarks,  was,  in  those  days, 
the  best  bit  of  preferment  in  the  world.  It 
was  a  certain  fortune  in  a  very  few  years. 
And  accordingly,  Theophilus,  the  eldest,  was 
despatched  to  China,  while  Charles  had  hb 
writership  assigned  to  him  iu  Calcutta. 

Charles  was  not  at  this  time  so  young  but 
that,  before  he  left  this  country,  he  owned 

*  The  Life  sod  CorrespoDdeDoe  of  Ghsrlea,  Lord 
Hetealfe ,  late  Governor-General  of  lodis,  Gover- 
nor of  Jamaica,  and  Governor-General  of  Canada. 
From  Unpublished  Letters  and  Joomals  preserved 
by  himaelf,  his  lamily,  and  hb  friends.  By  John 
WiluamEaxs.    London:  &iohardB«ntley.    1864. 


that  power  which  is  destined  to  away  all 
some  time  or  other  in  their  lives. 

It  was  arranged,  therefore,  that  Theophilus 
shoald  sail  for  China  in  the  spring,  and  that 
Charles  should  embark  for  Calcutta  in  the 
summer,  in  the  meanwhile  the  boys  were  to 
enjoy  themselves  as  best  they  could.  Charles, 
though  of  a  retiring  disposition,  did  not  dislike 
society ;  and  there  were  a  few  families,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  his  father's  house,  to  whom  he 
was  a  freauent  visitor.  In  one  of  these  there  was 
a  young  lady,  a  little  older  than  himself,  with 
whom  he  fell  in  love  at  first  sight  He  was  first 
introduced  to  her,  on  the  day  after  he  left  Eton, 
at  a  ball  in  his  father's  house.  After  that  event 
he  frequently  saw  her,  either  at  his  own  house  or 
her  mother's.  The  charms  of  the  young  lady,  not 
merely  those  of  external  beauty  and  grace,  made 
a  deep  and  abiding  impression  on  his  mind ;  and  he 
was  long  afterwards  of  opinion,  that  this  boyish  at 
tachment,  pure  and  disinterested  as  it  was,  had  a 
beneficial  infiuence  on  his  character.  He  corre- 
sponded with  her  for  some  time  afterwards,  and 
her  **  sensible  letters"  heightened  his  admiration. 
They  are  almost  the  only  part  of  his  correspond- 
ence which  has  not  survived  him.  The  excep- 
tion tells  its  own  story. 

The  circumstance  was,  however — notwith- 
standing the  kindly  view  the  *<  fervent  bio- 
grapher" has  taken  of  it — much,  to  be  re- 
gretted in  a  youth  placed  as  Charles  Metcalfe 
was,  and  it  led  to  subsequent  discontent  and 
yearning  for  home,  when,  with  the  best  pros- 
pects in  the  world,  there  was  nothing  but 
progress  to  be  looked  to. 

The  ideas  associated  with  a  writership  in 
India  are  a  close  adhesion  to  the  desk,  a 
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zealous  study  of  languages,  and  a  gradual 
initiation  into  those  mysteries  of  East  Indian 
politics  by  which  a  host  of  the  most  hetero- 
geneous materials  are  heM  together  in  some 
sort  of  harmony.  Whatever  it  may  be  with 
others,  it  was  not  so  with  Charles  Metcalfe, 
who  belonged  to  a  great  privileged  class ;  the 
son  of  an  East  India  director,  he  had  many 
friends  in  the  settlement,  and  he  had  a  pass- 
port to  the  best  society  in  Calcutta. 

Accordingly,  the  entries  in  the  young 
writer*s  journal  for  some  weeks  after  his 
arrival  seem  to  be  the  only  writing  he  cared 
to  be  troubled  with,  and  these  are  mere 
records  of  the  places  at  which  he  dined  and 
at  which  he  danced.  We  find  him,  for  a 
"diffident  youth,"  "short,  and  somewhat 
homely  in  appearance,"  launching  forth  into 
the  ffayelies  of  Calcutta  with  great  nerve  and 
spint :  getting  first  a  cocked  hat,  (20  rupees,) 
then  a  palanquin,  (160  rupees,)  and  next  a 
khitmudgar,  an  hircarrah,  a  masaulchee,  and 
a  tailor  I 

True,  he  did  bethink  himself  amid  all  these 
gayeties  of  studying  the  language,  and  he  se- 
cured the  services  of  a  moonshee  ;  but  after 
two  days'  tiial  he  dismissed  him,  finding  him 
of  no  use;  and  it  was  not  till  he  was  ad- 
mitted on  the  rolls  of  the  College  of  Fort 
William  that  he  set  himself  seriously  to  work 
to  acquire  Oriental  knowledge. 

Charles  was  then  in  his  seventeenth  year ; 
and  Lord  Wellesley,  who  had  always  befriended 
him,  was  not  unwilling  to  sanction  his  prema- 
ture escape  from  college,  by  an  appointment 
as  assistant  to  the  Resident  at  the  Court  of 
Dowlut  Rao  Scindiab. 

And  so  (says  his  bio^apher)  ended  Charles 
Metcalfe's  first  year  in  India.  The  experienced 
Anglo-Indian  reader  will  see  in  it,  peradventore, 
the  reflection  of  his  own  trial-year.  When 
throughout  the  hot  months  and  the  rainy  season 
of  this  year  1801,  the  young  exile  felt  an  irresist- 
ible desire  to  return  to  his  old  home,  with  all  its 
charming  associations  of  love  and  liberty,  his 
longings  were  only  those  of  a  large  proportion  of 
the  young  exiles  who,  in  loneliness  of  heart  and 
captivity  of  person,  strugi^le  feebly  through  this 
first  dreary  season  of  probation.  By  the  old,  for- 
getful of  their  own  experiences,  this  despondency, 
attributable  as  it  is  in  part  to  physical  and  in  part 
to  moral  causes,  may  be  regarded  as  boyish  weak- 
ness. But  it  is  weakness  better  than  any  strength. 
Charles  Metcalfe  had  a  very  warm  human  heart ; 
and  I  do  not  think  the  reader  will  admire  him  the 
less  for  being  forced  to  love  him  more. 

Charles  Metcalfe's  destination  was  those 
remote  provinces  which  lie  between  the 
Jumma  and  the  Nerbudda,  an4  which  had  at 


that  time  been  but  little  explored.  The 
Mahrattas  were  then  dominant  in  that  fine 
country.  The  hereditary  enmity  of  Scindiah 
and  Holkar  was  rending  and  distracting  it. 
It  was  what  the  natives  call  a  time  of  trouble. 
British  interests  were  represented  at  the 
court  of  the  former  by  Colonel  Collins — an 
officer  of  the  Company  s  army — who,  in  more 
than  one  political  situation,  bad  done  good 
service  to  the  state,  but  whose  private  amia- 
bility, we  are  told,  was  not  equal  to  his 
diplomatic  address. 

On  his  way  to  Oujein,  Charles  Metcalfe 
travelled  from  Cawnpore  to  Lucknow  in  the 
suite  of  Lord  Wellesley,  and  the  pageantry  he 
witnessed  first  made  him  begin  to  think  that 
the  bright  Oriental  tinting  of  the  "  Arabian 
Nights"  had  nothing  fabulous  about  it.  The 
official  connection  of  Charles  Metcalfe  with 
Scindiah's  court  was,  however,  brief  and  un- 
satisfactory. "  My  situation  was  very  dis- 
agreeable," he  wrote  in  his  journal,  before  he 
had  been  more  than  a  few  weeks  attached 
to  the  Residency ;  and  he  very  soon  formed 
the  resolution  of  seeking  more  congenial  em- 
ployment elsewhere. 

So  great  was  the  influence  of  the  East 
India  director,  or  so  strong  an  impression 
had  his  son  made  upon  Lord  Wellesley,  that 
the  throwing  up  of  his  situation  at  the  court 
of  Scindiah,  instead  of  hurting  his  prospects, 
opened  the  way  to  his  employment  at  the 
presidency  itself,  as  an  assistant  in  the  office 
of  the  chief  secretary  to  government — a  situ- 
ation to  which  the  ambitious  commonly  turn 
their  eyes  as  the  stepping-stone  to  ultimate 
greatness. 

From  this  time  Charles  Metcalfe  looked 
steadily  forward.  There  were  no  more  vain 
retrospects — no  more  idle  regrets.  He  had 
formed  the  resolution  of  not  leaving  the  coun- 
try until  the  governor- generalship  of  India 
was  in  his  hands.  And  that  such  would  be 
the  end  Of  his  career,  we  are  told  by  his 
biographer,  was  not  a  mere  passing  thought 
— an  impulsive  hope — but  an  abiding  and 
sustaining  conviction. 

All  through  the  year  1803,  and  the  earlier 
part  of  1804,  Charles  Metcalfe  continued  to 
graduate  in  Indian  politics,  under  the  direc- 
torship of  Lord  Wellesley.  It  was  a  season 
of  unusual  excitement.  Our  relations  with 
the  Mahratta  states  were  just  beginning  to 
involve  us  in  the  greatest  war  in  which  we 
had  ever  been  engaged  in  India.  Lake  and 
Wellesley  were  in  the  field,  waiting  the  op- 
portunity to  strike.  When  the  campaign 
began  in  earnest  against  Holkar,  young  Met- 
calfe was  despatched  to  the  camp  of  the 
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commander-in-chief  as  a  political  assistant. 
He  started  in  good  spirits,  and  under  happy 
auspices ;  but  he  did  not  proceed  far  without 
meeting  with  an  adventure. 

Before  he  reached  Cawnpore,  at  eotne  point  of 
the  road  which  I  cannot  precisely  indicate,  he 
was  set  apon  by  robbers.  He  was  asleep  in  his 
palanquin  when  he  fell  amongst  these  thieves, 
and,  according  to  custom,  was  abandoned  by  his 
bearers.  One  of  his  assailants  had  a  club  in  his 
hand,  which  young  Metcalfe  seized  ;  another  then 
strack  at  him  with  a  tulwar,  or  sword,  cut  off  the 
ends  of  two  of  his  fingers,  and  wounded  him  on 
the  head  and  on  the  breast  Single- banded,  it  was 
impossible  to  save  his  property,  but  his  life  he 
might  save ;  so,  finding  resistance  useless,  he 
staggered  away  from  his  assailants,  and  following 
a  path  through  the  jungle,  he  soon  found  himself 
on  the  bank  6f  a  broad  river  or  stream.  There, 
faint  from  loss  of  blood,  he  sank  down ,  and,  as 
he  lay  on  the  ground,  thoughts  of  home  came 
thick  npon  him.  h  flashed  upon  his  mind  that 
his  parents  were  not  improbably  at  that  very  time 
at  Abingdon  races,  talking  with  some  friends 
about  their  absent  son,  and  little  thinking  of  the 
danger  and  the  suffering  to  which  he  was  at  that 
moment  exposed.  These  thoughts  made  a  deep 
impression  on  his  mind ;  but  he  presently  roused 
himself  to  action,  and  tottered  back  as  best  be 
could  to  the  spot  where  his  palanquin  was  lying ; 
bot  found  that  the  robbers  had  not  yet  made  off 
with  their  spoil.  After  a  little  while,  however, 
they  went,  having  despoiled  the  traveller  of  all  the 
haggage  which  he  carried  with  him — never  any 
great  amount  on  a  dawk-juurney—and  effected 
their  escape.  Metcalfe  was  then  carried  on  to 
Cawnpore,  where,  under  the  care  of  his  aunt, 
Mrs.  Richardson,  he  soon  recovered  from  his 
wounds,  and  proceeded  onwards  to  the  camp  of 
the  commander-in-chief. 

Lake  was  then  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna, 
Holkar  was  hangincr  on  his  rear,  and  in  the 
full  indulgence  of  the  predatory  habits  of  his 
tribe.  When  Charles  Metcalfe  arrived  at 
head-quarters,  be  was  received  with  all  cour- 
tesy and  kindness,  but,  unfortunately,  he  was 
also  regarded  with  some  mistrust.  He  was 
a  civilian  in  the  midst  of  a  community  of  sol- 
diers. He  was  called  a  clerk,  and  sneered  at 
as  a  non-combatant.  But  Chades  Metcalfe, 
though  he  wore  neither  the  King's  nor  the 
Company's  uniform,  had  as  much  of  the  true 
spirit  of  the  soldier  in  him  as  any  officer  in 
camp,  and  an  opportunity  of  showing  this 
was  not  long  in  presenting  itself. 

The  fortress  of  Deeg,  distant  some  forty-five 
miles  from  Agra,  was  garrisoned  by  the  allied 
troops  of  our  enemies,  Holkar  and  the  Rajah  of 
Bhurtpore.  In  the  month  of  December,  General 
Lake,  who  had  determined  upon  the  reduction  of 
the  place,  encamped  within  sight  of  it,  and  await- 1 
ed  the  arrival  of  his  battering-train  from  Agra.  | 
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On  the  13th,  having  been  joined  by  his  guns,  he 
took  up  his  position  before  the  fortress,  and  com- 
menced an  attack  npon  the  outworks.  On  the 
17th  the  breaching  battery  was  ready  for  action ; 
bot  such  was  the  strength  of  the  walls,  that  it  was 
not  nntil  the  23d  that  the  breach  was  reported 
practicable,  and  dispositions  made  for  the  assault 
on  the  following  day. 

Tbe  storming  party  was  told  off,  and  Metcalfe 
vol unteered  to  accompany  it.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  who  entered  the  breach.  There  are  soldiei^ 
now  living  who  remember  that  memorable  Christ- 
mas-eve, and  delight  to  speak  of  the  gallantry  of 
the  youni?  civilian.  The  "  clerk"  fairly  won  his 
spurs,  and  shared  with  the  most  distinguished  of 
his  comrades  the  honors  no  less  than  the  dangers 
of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  achievements  of  the 
war.  In  the  commander-in-chiefs  despatch,  the 
name  of  Metcalfe  was  honorably  mentioned.  "  Be-' 
fore  I  conclude  this  despatch,"  wrote  Lord  Lake, 
**•  I  cannot  help  mentioning  tj;ie  spirited  conduct  of 
Mr.  Metcalfe,  a  civil  servant,  who  vokinteered  his 
services  with  the  storming  party,  and,  as  I  am  in- 
formed, was  one  of  the  first  in  the  breach."  After- 
wards, the  fine  old  soldier  called  him  his  **  little 
stormer." 

Upon  this  exploit,  which  nothing  but  the 
peculiar  position  in  which  the  youth  was 
placed  can  f^xcuse,  his  mother  wrote  sensibly 
enough:  "One  would  think  you  iinagined 
that  your  prospect  in  life  was  desperate  in- 
stead of  its  being  one  of  the  finest."  The 
fact  is,  it  is  one  of  those  acts  which  reason 
condemns,  but  which  the  heart  cannot  help 
admiring.  Charles  Metcalfe  had  also  several 
objects  m  view :  there  was  not  only  the  de- 
sire to  show  his  military  companions  that  he 
was  ready  and  wilting  to  share  their  dangers, 
but  there  was  also  nothing  to  be  left  undone 
to  increase  an  influence  already  in  the  as- 
cendant, in  order  to  arrive  ultimately  at  the 
goal  of  his  ambition. 

From  Deeg  the  grand  army  marched  upon 
Bhurtpore,  and  when  a  light  brigade  was 
detached  under  General  Smith,  to  drive  back 
a  threatened  relief  under  Ameer  Khan,  young 
Metcalfe  conducted  all  the  diplom&tic  busi- 
ness of  the  campaign.  This  was  the  most 
responsible  situation  he  had  yet  filled,  as  he 
was  thrown  entirely  on  his  own  resources. 
As  his  biographer  remarks,  he  was  now  fast 
becoming  a  personage  of  some  political  im- 
portance— takings  indeed,  a  place  in  history, 
and  that,  too,  before  he  was  of  age. 

When  peace  was  concluded  with  the  Rajah 
of  Bhurtpore  on  the  2l8t  of  April,  1805, 
Metcalfe  wished  to  return  to  Calcutta,  the 
more  especially  as  his  patron,  Lord  Welles- 
ley,  had  just  been  superseded  by  Lord  Com- 
wallis ;  but  he  was  dissuaded  by  Sir  John, 
then  Colonel,  Malcolm,  who  induced  him  to 
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remain  at  the  scene  of  action.  At  thk  time, 
Lord  Lake's  army  was  oantooed  among  the 
roined  mausolea  and  decaying  palaces  of 
Muttra,  Agra,  and  Secandra.  The  still  un- 
settled state  of  the  north-west  provinces  gave 
the  "  politicals"  constant  work  and  uneasi- 
ness, and  young  Metcalfe  was  soon  called 
upon  to  render  the  same  services  to  General 
Dowdeswell's  division  in  the  Doab  which  he 
had  rendered  in  the  spring  of  the  year  to 
General  Smith.  Sir  Theophilus  Metcalfe 
used  to  call  this  kind  of  employment  "  nurs- 
ing king's  officers;"  but  these  "  nurses" have 
since  come  to  be  called  *' politicals,"  and 
Charles  Metcalfe  was  almost  the  first  of  the 
race. 

Charles  Metcalfe  was  now  only  in  his 
twenty  -  second  year,  but  he  had  passed 
nearly  six  of  these  in  the  public  service,  and 
was  already  a  ripe  diplomatist.  By  all  who 
knew  him — by  his  principal  friends  and  offi- 
cial associates — he  was  held  in  such  estima- 
tion that  not  one  of  them  hesitated  to  predict 
his  speedy  attainment  of  the  highest  honors 
of  his  profession.  He  had  not,  therefore, 
long  to  wait  before  he  received  an  appoint- 
ment as  first  assistant  to  the  Resident  at 
Delhi.     Time  was  when  he  would  have  re- 

farded  this  appointment  with  some  contempt; 
ut,  as  his  biographer  justly  remarks,  the 
political  service  was  not  then  what  it  once 
had  been  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  "  glorious 
little  man"  who  had  set  Charles  Metcalfe  on 
the  high  road  which  leads  to  fame  and  for- 
tune. Mr.  Seton  had  lately  succeeded  Colo- 
nel Oohterlony  as  Resident  at  Delhi,  and  he 
held  young  Metcalfe  in  the  greatest  possible 
esteem. 

Our  young  diplomatist  was  thus  for  a  time 
fairly  and  comfortably  settled  at  Delhi — the 
imperial  city  of  the  Great  Mogul.  The 
necessity,  however,  of  building  a  house  on  a 
city  of  ruinst  caused  an  increase  of  e3[pendi- 
ture  which  led  to  some  temporary  embar- 
rassments, but  which  prudence  and  resolution 
soon  enabled  him  to  recover  from.  Disliking, 
as  he  did,  the  combination  of  revenue  and 
judicial  employments  with  political,  still  he 
was  obliged  to  work  actively  at  all  three,  till, 
on  the  accession  of  Lord  Mioto  to  office,  he 
was  sent  on  a  special  misson  to  Lahore.  This 
was  at  a  time  when  all  Europe  was  bound  in 
a  league  against  Great  Britam,  and  the  sha- 
dow of  a  gigantic  enemy  advancing  from 
those  vast  tracts  of  country  which  lie  beyond 
the  Sutlej  and  the  Indus  to  the  conquest  of 
India,  already  haunted  the  imaginations  of 
British  statesmen.  To  meet  the  emergency 
of  the  case.  Sir  John  Malcolm  was  deipaiched 


to  the  court  of  Persia,  Mountstoart  Elphin- 
stone  to  CabuL  and  Charles  Metcalfe  to  the 
court  of  Runjeet  Singh.  He  thus,  at  twenty- 
three,  became  the  pioneer  of  that  great 
scheme  of  diplomacy  by  which  Persia,  Af« 
ganistau,  and  the  Punjab  were  to  be  erected 
into  friendly  barriers  against  Russo  -  Gallie 
invasion. 

The  Maharajah  received  Metcalfe  with 
outward  demonstrations  of  good- will,  but  his 
want  of  good  faith  soon  led  to  difficulties  and 
misunderbtandings.  Runjeet  was  zealous  and 
suspicious  of  the  British  government,  and  it 
required  all  the  tact  and  perseverance  of  the 
young  diplomaibt  to  do  any  thing  with  him. 
Great  difficulty  was  experienced  at  the  very 
outset  to  get  the  Rajah  even  to  receive  the 
propositions  of  the  British  government.  When 
this  was  got  over,  it  led  to  nothing  but  a  series 
of  consultations,  each  less  conclusive  than  the 
other.  The  difficulties  which  the  young 
diplomatist  had  to  contend  with  were  indeed 
many  and  great.  He  soon  perceived  that  in 
Runjeet  Singh  he  had  to  deal  with  a  man 
inordinately  ambitious  himself,  and  out  of 
measure  suspicious  of  the  designs  of  others. 
This  distrust  of  the  British  mission  was  not 
long  in  assuming  the  form  of  open  discour- 
tesy. The  native  bankers  were  afraid  to  cash 
the  envoy's  bills,  and  supplies  were  refused 
to  the  mission.  All  intercourse  between  the 
camp  and  the  Sikhs  was  especially  interdicted. 
But  Metcalfe  had  certain  great  ends  to  ac- 
complish, and  he  would  not  be  arrested  or 
turned  aside  by  any  obstructions  but  those 
of  the  greatest  national  import  and  signifi- 
cance. 

But  that  which  most  embarrassed  him  at 
this  time,  was  the  unscrupulous  course  of 
territorial  aggrandizement  which  Runjeet  was 
determined  on  pursuing  in  the  face  of  the 
British  mission.  On  the  25  th  of  September, 
he,  without  any  previous  notice,  broke  up  his 
camp  at  Eussoor,  and  prepared  to  cross  the 
Sutlej,his  object  being  to  capture  the  fortress 
and  surrounding  territory  of  Fureed-Kote— 
a  tract  of  country  in  the  domain  of  the  Rajah 
of  Puttealah,  one  of  the  chief  of  the  group 
of  the  Cis-Sutlej  states,  and  at  that  time  in 
the  hands  of  rebels. 

But  while  Metcalfe  was  thus  being  drag- 
ged about  in  the  suite  of  the  predatory  Sikh, 
Lord  Minto  decided  that  this  aggressiveness 
on  his  part  should  be  stemmed,  and  that  the 
lesser  chiefs  between  the  Sutlej  and  Jumna 
should  be  supported.  A  division  was  or- 
dered for  service  on  the  banks  of  the  Sullej, 
under  Colonel  Ochterlony,  and  after  the  usual 
I  amount  of  delay,  dissimulation,  and  tergirer- 
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satioii,  RuDJeei  was  iodaced  to  sign  a  treaty 
which,  during  a  subsequeot  reign  of  thirty 
years,  was  never  violated. 

MetcaUe,  on  his  return  to  Delhi,  was  sum- 
moned to  Calcutta,  and  appointed  Deputy 
Secretary  to  the  Governor,  at  that  time  about 
to  depart  for  Madras,  where  disturbances 
had  broi&en  out  among  the  British  troops. 
Nothing  particular  occurred  in  this  tnission, 
and  on  his  return  he  was  appointed  Resident 
at  the  court  of  Scindiah.  But  this  second 
residence  at  the  same  Court  was  not  destined 
to  be  of  long  continuance :  at  the  comnaenoe- 
ment  of  the  following  year,  1811,  he  was 
translated  to  the  Delhi  Residency. 

It  was  at  this  periodof  bis  life,  when  he 
had  iust  completed  his  twenty-fifth  year, 
that  Metcalfe  laid  the  foundation  of  a  for- 
tune which  would  have  creditably  sustained 
the  peerage  he  ultimately  won,  by  not 
only  making  a  resolution  to  lay  by  800  ru- 
pees (100/.)  out  of  2000  he  received  per 
month,  but  by  havimr  the  firmness  and  con- 
stancy to  carry  it  mto  practice.  With  all 
this  prudence  it  is  but  just  to  observe,  that 
Metcalfe  was  throughout  life  a  liberal,  a 
generous,  and  a  charitable  man ;  indeed,  it  is 
only  your  prudent  men  who  can  afford  to  be 
either. 

It  is  needless  to  enter  into  the  details  of 
diplomatic  and  administrative  labors  at  Delhi. 
Stripped  of  his  externals,  the  burra  sahib,  or 
great  lord  of  the  imperial  city,  says  his  bio- 
grapher, was  but  a  solitary  exile,  continually 
disquieted  by  thoughts  of  home.  But  he 
lived  with  the  harness  on  his  back,  and  ioces- 
aant  occupation  preserved  him  from  despond- 
ency or  oppression. 

Among  the  troubles  of  the  Residency,  not 
the  least  were  those  which  arose  out  of  the 
folly  of  the  Mogul,  Akbar  Shah,  who  had 
succeeded  to  the  old  blind  emperor,  Shah 
AUum,  and  the  wickedness  of  his  family  and 
dependents. 

There  were  thingn  done  in  the  palace,  and  duly 
reported  to  the  Resident,  in  violation  of  all  laws 
human  and  divine.  The  crimes  which  were  thus 
committed,  sometimes  behind  the  sanctity  of  the 
ffurdah,  f^reatly  disquieted  Metcalfe,  for  it  was 
difficalt  either  to  prevent  their  commission,  or  to 
deal  with  them  when  they  were  committed.  One 
day  it  was  reported  to  him  by  the  officer  in  com- 
mand of  the  palace-guard,  whose  daty  it  was  to 
take  cognisance  of  all  that  passed  within  the  li- 
mits of  the  imperial  residence,  that  two  of  the 
young  princes  had  been  playing;  the  parts  of  com- 
mon robbers— oiling  their  naked  persons,  then 
mshing  with  drawn  swords  among  the  startled 
inmates  of  the  zenana,  and  forcibly  carrying  off 
their  property.    Another  time  it  was  announced 


to  him  that  one  of  these  princes  had  murdered  a 
woman  in  the  palace,  either  by  beating  her  to 
death  or  compelling  her  to  swallow  opium.  Again 
tidings  came  to  him  that  one  of  the  ladies  of  the 
emperor's  establishment  had  murdered  a  female 
infant.  Then  it  was  reported  to  the  Resident  that 
the  imperial  quarters  had  been  rendered  a  general 
receptacle  for  stolen  goods  and  sequestered  pro- 
perty. Then  a  knotty  question  arose  as  to  whether 
the  slave-trade,  having  been  prohibited  in  the  city 
of  Delhi,  should  be  allowed  to  survive  in  the  pa- 
lace. Then  it  appeared  that  the  emperor  himself, 
after  sundry  intrigues  at  Calcutta,  was  intriguing 
with  the  Newab  Wuzeer  of  Oude,  through  the 

Xicy  of  his  favorite  son,  the  Prince  Jebanguire, 
,  on  the  pretext  of  attending  a  roarriaffe  festi- 
val, had  gone  to  Luoknow,  from  Allahabad,  where 
he  was  a  state  prisoner,  to  beseech  the  Newab  to 
intercede  with  tne  British  government  for  the  aug- 
mentation of  his  father's  stipend. 

Noth  withstanding  Metcalfe's  prudence  in 
money  matters,  his  liberality  and  hospitality 
involved  him  in  a  rather  unpleasant  position 
at  Delhi.  Misconduct  on  the  part  of  the 
Bhurtpore  Rajah,  and  other  symptoms  of  ge- 
neral inquietude,  also  came  to  disturb  the 
routine  of  general  political  duties.  The 
greater  part  of  the  long  administration  with 
which  this  narrative  occupies  itself,  is  indeed, 
like  the  rest  of  the  modern  annals  of  Indian 
rule,  marked  by  continual  hostilities  with 
neighboring  states.  Such  are  the  inevitable 
penalties  of  the  juxta-positton  of  civilization 
and  barbarity.  Among  the  first  of  these  was 
the  war  with  Nei)al — the  events  of  which  are 
not  connected  with  the  biography  of  Charles 
Metcalfe  by  any  other  link  than  that  of  the 
correspondence  which  he  carried  on  with 
many  of  the  chief  actors  in  it: 

Metcalfe's  views  upon  the  settlement  of 
Central  India  were  of  a  rather  arbitrary  cha- 
tacter ;  they  were  to  the  effect  thai,  with  re- 
gard  to  all  the  great  military  states  and  pre- 
datory powers,  it  was  clearly  our  interest  to 
annihilate  them,  or  to  reduce  them  to  a  state 
of  weakness,  subjection,  and  dependence. 
And  with  regard  to  the  weak,  and  harmless, 
and  well-disposed  petty  states,  though  it  was 
not  so  indispensably  necessary  for  our  vital 
interests  that  we  should  support  them,  yet  it 
was  a  just  and  proper  object  of  wise  and  li- 
beral policy.  These  plans,  however,  adopted 
by  Lord  Hastings,  were  not  approved  of  by 
the  home  authorities. 

At  length,  in  October,  1818,  Metcalfe's  re- 
sidence in  Central  India  was  brought  to  a 
close  by  his  appointment  to  the  conjoined  si- 
tuation of  Private  and  Political  Secretary  to 
the  Governor- General.  There  was  irksome- 
ness,  however,  even  in  this  elevated  position. 
There  is,  indeed,  it  is  well  known,  no  perfect, 
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unalloyed  happiness  here  below.  **  Mornings 
and  days,"  he  wrote  to  a  friend  at  this  time, 
**  I  have  been  at  work,  and  as  hard  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  every  night,  and  all  night,  at  least 
to  a  late  hour,  I  have  been  at  all  sorts  of  gay 
parties.  I  have  been  raking  terribly,  and 
snow  not  when  it  will  stop ;  for,  tb  confess 
the  truth,  I  find  I  rather  like  it.  Bat  I  hope 
the  hot  weather  will  check  it,  for  though  I 
do  not  dislike  it,  I  cannot  approve  what  is 
contrary  to  all  my  notions  of  what  is  whole- 
some for  body  and  mmd.*' 

Charles  Metcalfe  solaced  himself  amidst 
the  discontents  of  what  is  designated,  upon 
rather  debatable  grounds,  "a  dreary  pre- 
sent," with  dreams  of  a  brilliant  future. 
When  that  airy  fiction  was  converted,  fifteen 
years  afterwards,  into  a  substantial  fact,  was 
he  in  reality  any  happier?  Certain  it  is  that 
before  he  had  been  a  year  in  Calcutta  he  had 
grown  weary  of  the  place  and  of  his  high 
ofiice ;  and  after  dreaming  of  a  lieutenant 
governorship  of  Central  and  Upper  India,  he 
accepted  the  appointment  of-  Resident  at  the 
Court  of  the  Nizam  at  Hyderabad. 

It  was  no  insignificant  task  for  the  editor 
and  biographer  of  Charles  Metcalfe's  life  and 
career,  that  each  new  government  that  he  en- 
tered upon  had  to  be  preceded  by  a  gene- 
ral history  of  the  political  and  administrative 
condition  of  the  country,  before  our  diploma- 
tist entered  upon  his  projected  reforms  or 
remedial  measures.  Hyderabad  was,  no 
more  than  any  other  of  his  posts,  destined  to 
be  a  scene  of  unalloyed  triumphs  to  the  la- 
borious administrator;  a  dispute  arose  be- 
tween the  Resident  and  the  house  of  Palmer 
&  Co.,  generally  known  by  the  name  given 
to  it  by  Metcalfe  himself,  as  the  "  Plunder  of 
the  Nizam,"  which  caused  an  estrangement 
between  Lord  Hastings  and  Metcalfe,  and 
which  was  only  healed  on  the  former  quitting 
the  seat  of  government,  but  afterwards  broke 
out  with  funous  activity  in  England. 

At  length  sickness  overtook  our  diploma- 
tist, now  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  and  obliged 
him  to  quit  the  scene  of  most  vexatious  con- 
flicts. He  returned  to  Calcutta,  and  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  during  the  leisure  of  con- 
valescence that  he  first  entertained  those 
Tiews  on  the  great  question  of  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  a  practical  solution  of  which  was 
among  the  greatest  measures  of  his  public 
life. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  after  Sir  Charles 
had  once  more  visited  the  scene  of  hTs  earlier 
administrative  labors,  Delhi,  and  the  fall  of 
Bhurtpore  had  been  achieved,  that  he  ob- 
tained  a  seat  in  the  Council  of  India.     "  The 


highest  prize  in  the  regular  line  of  the  ser- 
vice," his  biographer  remarks,  "  was  now 
gained.  It  was  his  privilege  to  take  his  seat 
at  the  same  Board  with  the  Governor- Gene- 
ral— to  make  minutes  on  every  possible  sub- 
ject of  domestic  administration  and  foreign 
policy — to  draw  a  salary  of  10.000/.  a  ye^r — 
to  be  addressed  as  an  '  Honorable' — and  to 
subside  into  a  nonentity." 

Certain  it  is,  that  Sir  Charles  did  not  work 
well  with  his  colleagues ;  society  he  enjoyed 
tolerably,  so  much  so  as  to  have  thought  of 
building  a  grand  ball-room,  which  was  to 
cost  20,000  rupees ;  but  his  letters  at  this 
date,  and  which  are  replete  with  interest, 
show  a  mind  dissatisfied  with  itself,  and  with 
all  from  whom  he  souyfht  public  cooperation. 
Nor  was  this  untoward  state  of  things  much 
improved  when  Lord  Willia'O  Bentinck  suc- 
ceeded Lord  Amherst  as  Governor- General. 
Metcalfe  soon  discovered  that  "  tbey  did  not 
approximate — that  there  was  little  sympathy 
between  them."  This  coldness  was,  however, 
of  brief  duration.  "  If  Lord  William  Bentinck 
had  arrived  in  India  with  any  foregone  con- 
clusions hostile  to  his  colleague,  they  were 
soon  discarded  as  unworthy  prejudices, utterly 
at  variance  with  his  growing  experience  of 
the  fine  qualities  of  the  man.  There  whs  the 
same  simplicity  of  character,  the  same  honesty 
of  purpose,  the  same  strength  of  resolution — 
in  a  word,  the  same  manliness  of  character  in 
them  both  ;  and  Metcalfe  soon  ceased  to  com- 
plain that  they  did  not  draw  towards  each 
other.  Before  the  Governor- General  com- 
menced his  first  tour  to  the  Upper  Provinces, 
a  friendship  had  grown  up  between  the  two 
statesmen  which  nothing  but  death  could  ter- 
minate or  diminish." 

On  the  20th  of  November,  1838,  Sir 
Charles  was  appointed  to  the  newly-created 
government  of  Agra,  and  a  month  afterwards 
he  was  nominated  Provisional  Governor- 
General  of  India  on  the  death,  resignation, 
or  going  away  of  Lord  William  Bentinck. 
Allahabad  was  designated  as  the  seat  of  the 
new  presidency;  and  when  at  length  Sir 
Charles  took  his  departure,  all  classes,  Euro- 
peans, natives,  and  Eurasians,  (mixed  races) 
vied  with  each  other  in  doing  honor  to  the 
departing  statesman.  The  ladies  gave  a 
fancy  ball,  and  the  missionaries  presented  an 
address.  Yet  four  sentences  suffice  to  de- 
scribe his  government  of  Agra.  He  went  to 
Allahabad — he  pitched  his  tents  in  thpfort — 
he  held  a  levee — and  he  returned  to  Calcutta. 
He  bad  scarcely  reached  the  seat  of  his 
government,  when  advices  of  the  speedy  de- 
parture of  the  Governor-General,  and  the 
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oertftinty  that  no  successor  would  be  imme- 
diately jappmnted,  compelled  hisr  eturn  to  the 
presidency.  He  arrived  just  in  time  to  take 
an  affectionate  leaye  of  Lord  and  Lady 
William  Bentinck ;  and  on  the  20th  of  March, 
1834,  he  became,  what  more  than  thirty 
years  before  he  declared  that  he  would 
become^ — Qovemor- General  of  India. 

This  was  however  only,  after  all,  a  provi- 
sional governorship;  the  Whig  government 
at  home  held  that  it  was  more  expedient  to 
appoint  an  English  statesman,  than  one 
trained  in  either  of  the  Indian  services,  to  so 
high  and  re8)>on8ible  a  situation ;  but  while 
ihey  were  looking  about  for  a  6t  person,  the 
Tories,  with  Sir  Robert  Peel  at  their  head, 
came  in,  and  at  once  nominated  Lord  Hey- 
tesbury.  Before,  however,  the  latter  could 
even  get  away,  the  Whigs  were  again  in 
power,  and  Lord  Auckland  ultimately  re- 
ceived the  appointment.  It  was  during  this 
brief  enjoyment  of  power  that  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe  liberated  the  press  of  India — an  im- 
portant measure,  which  made  him  lose  caste 
with  many  of  his  oldest  friends,  but  which 
received  the  sanction  of  the  new  Qovernor- 
General. 

As  an  indemnification  for  the  loss  of  the 
provisional  govemor-gencralship,  Lord  Auck- 
land brought  out  with  him  the  insignia  of  the 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath ;  a  public  investi- 
ture took  place,  and  Sir  Charles  was  induced 
to  accept  the  lieutenant- governorship  of  the 
North  -  Western  Provinces.  He  did  not, 
however,  retain  this  appointment  long;  so 
early  as  the  8th  of  August,  1837,  he  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Lord  Auckland,  sajing 
that  it  was  with  great  regret  he  found  him- 
self compelled  to  resign  his  office,  on  or 
about  the  following  1st  of  January,  in  order 
that  he  might  embark  for  England  during 
the  approaching  sailing  season,  and  retire 
from  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company. 
The  cause  of  this  application  is  discussed  at 
length  by  his  biographer,  and  it  appears  to 
resolve  itself  into  a  justifiable  sensitiveness 
upon  the  subject  of  the  legislation  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  and  a  feeling  that  he  had 
lost  the  confidence  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

So  correct  was  this  almost  intuitive  feel- 
ing of  the  position  in  which  he  was  placed, 
that  scarcely  an  effort  was  made  to  induce 
him  to  alter  his  resolve ;  and  as  the  time  for  his 
departure  grew  near,  public  entertainments 
were  given,  and  addresses  began  to  pour  in 
upon  him.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  de- 
monstrationsof  respect  and  attachment  which 
greeted  the  departing  statesman.  Soldiers 
and  civilians,  merchants  and  tradesmen,  Eu- 
ropeans and  natives,  united  to  do  him  honor. 


His  residence  in  Calcutta  was  brief;  but 
from  first  to  last  it  was  a  great  ovation,  and 
at  last,  on  the  15th  of  February,  1838,  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe,  after  thirty  eight  years  of 
constant  labor  for  the  welfare  of  India,  left 
that  country  for  having  done  too  much  for  it 
— at  least,  more  than  was  acceptable  to  thoae 
who  wished  to  rule  irresponsibly,  and  wi^th  a 
gagyed  press. 

Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  took  up  his  abode, 
on  his  return  to  England,  on  nis  paternal 
estate  of  Fern-hill,  near  Windsor.  Trans- 
planting thither  the  exuberant  hospitality  of 
the  East,  he  soon  found  that  what  would  do 
at  AUipore  and  Garden-reach  would  not 
answer  in  Berkshire.  Money,  ihe  high- 
minded  man  felt,  was  made  for  better  uses 
than  to  be  thrown  away  on  dinners  and  balls, 
horses,  coaches,  and  servants.  He  did  not 
care  to  thrust  the  paternal  inheritance  and 
his  own  hard  savings  into  the  plush  pockets 
of  fastidious  flunkeys.  Nor  did  idleness 
without  leisure,  and  obscurity  without  retire- 
ment, suit  either  his  temper  or  his  disposi- 
tion. A  Radical  in  politics,  he  had  always 
coveted  a  seat  in  Parliament,  yet  now  that 
such  distinction  was  within  his  grasp,  he 
disliked  a  mere  purchase  on  the  one  hand, 
and  shrank  back  on  the  other  from  the  large 
amount  of  solicitation  involved  in  being  re- 
turned by  a  great  constituency.  His  hesita- 
tions upon  this  point  were  set  at  rest  by  the 
ofifer  of  the  government  of  Jamaica.  The 
offer  was  not  a  tempting  one.  He  was  in- 
vited to  brave  an  unhealthy  climate;  to  ad- 
minister the  affairs  of  a  disorganized  govern- 
ment; and  to  ffrapple  with  a  convulsed 
state  of  society.  Metcalfe,  however,  believed 
or  felt  that  he  was  wanted  once  more  in  the 
breach,  and  he  accepted. 

Metcalfe's  policy  in  Jamaica  was  of  an  es- 
pecially conciliatory  character.  There  was 
the  labor  question — the  new  difficulties  that 
had  arisen  between  the  proprietary  classes 
and  the  emancipated  slaves  —  the  mission- 
aries and  the  stipendiary  magistrates,  foment- 
ing discord :  Metcalfe  endeavored  to  incul- 
cate charity  and  harmony.  Among  all  these 
incoherent  materials  he  succeeded  to  that 
degree  during  his  short  administration,  that, 
as  his  biographer  justly  remarks,  his  success 
is  almost  wiihout  a  parallel.  He  reconciled 
the  colony  with  the  mother  country ;  he  re- 
conciled all  classes  of  colonial  society ;  and 
whilst  he  won  the  approbation  of  his  sove- 
reign, he  carried  with  him,  also,  the  hearts 
of  ihe  people. 

Unfortunately,  the  progress  of  a  fatal 
malady  compelled  him  to  quit  the  scene  of 
Buch  useful  labors.    The  nrat  slight  ay mp- 
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toms  of  a  pamfal  local  disease,  which  gradu- 
ally ate  into  his  life,  had  made  their  appear- 
ance some  years  before  in  India.  A  red 
spot  upon  the  cheek — a  drop  of  blood,  to 
which  a  friend  called  his  attention  one  day  in 
Calcutta,  had  been  the  first  Tisible  sign  of 
the  slowly-developed  mischief.  From  that 
time  the  progress  of  the  disease  had  been 
steady,  although  gradual  and  almost  imper- 
ceptible. It  assumed  the  form  of  sn  ulcerous 
affection  of  the  cheek,  at  first  painless,  but 
under  the  influence  of  a  West  Indian  climate 
it  became  both  painful  and  malignant.  He 
bore  up  a^inst  it  with  heroic  firmness — took 
arsenic  till  his  fingers  swelled,  yet  never 
complained ;  but  he  was  forced  to  leave  a 
climate  so  unfavorable  to  his  complaint. 

On  his  return  to  England,  a  consultation 
was  held  whether  the  malady  was  to  be 
treated  medically  or  surgically.  The  latter 
was  chosen,  and  Sir  Charles  was  put  to  the 
most  grievous  tortures^  in  vain  attempts  to 
eradicate  the  disease  by  caustic.  But  al- 
though there  was  such  a  disturbance  of  the 
system  as  to  excite  some  apprehension^  for 
his  safety,  not  a  word  of  complaint  escaped 
from  him.  Some  improvement  was  obtained, 
and  he  was  recommended  to  favor  it  by  re- 
tirement and  country  air.  Metcalfe  bad  felt 
himself  all  this  time  neglected,  the  responsi- 
ble advisers  of  the  crown  having  taken  no 
notice  of  him  since  his  return.  He  was 
rejoiced,  then,  when  the  improvement  in  his 
health  enabled  him  to  accept  the  royal  com- 
mand to  dine  at  Windsor  Castle,  and  where 
he  met,  for  the  first  time,  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  government. 

As  a  result  of  this  interview,  the  govern- 
ment of  Canada  was  offered  to  him  -,  and  al- 
though in  such  shattered  health,  Sir  Charles 
had  but  one  standard  of  right  whereby  on  all 
such  occasions  to  regulate  his  personal  con- 
duct. The  decibion  had  nothing  to  do  with 
self.  The  only  question  to  be  considered 
was,  whether  he  thought  he  could  render 
service  to  the  state,  and  the  result  was,  that 
be  did  not  hesitate  to  place  himself  at  the 
disposal  of  the  crown. 

Thus  a  few  weeks  of  happiness  at  Deer 
Park,  checkered  by  severe  Dodily  suffering, 
had  barely  elapsed  before  he  was  again  on 
his  way  to  a  new  country  and  a  new  govern- 
ment. If  Jamaica  was  in  an  unsettl^  state 
when  Sir  Charles  took  up  the  reins,  it  was 
worse  with  Canada  during  the  short  period 
of  Sir  Charles's  government,  from  1843  to 
1845.  He,  however,  addressed  himself  to 
Lis  work  in  a  quiet,  resolute  spirit,  with  the 
calm  consciousness  of  a  man  knowing  that  be 
was  about  to  do  his  best  in  all  honesty  and 


sincerity,  and  that  there  were  no  personal 
considerations  to  cause  him  to  swerve  cme 
hair's  breadth  from  the  path  of  duty.  He 
had  not  come  to  Canada  to  serve  himself — 
but  to  serve  the  state.  If  he  failed,  there- 
fore, his  failure  would  have  been  forced  upon 
him ;  it  would  not  be  self-incurred. 

The  system  of  toleration  and  conciliation 
adopted,  however,  with  such  success  in  Ja- 
muca,  was  lost  upon  such  violent  antagonism 
as  existed  in  Canada  between  the  loyal  or 
English,  the  reform  or  Irish-American,  and 
the  alien  or  French  parties.  The  very  attempt 
to  conciliate  brought  down  the  whole  English 
council  upon  the  new  governor,  led  to  an 
open  rupture,  and  a  temporary  state  of  sus- 
pension of  the  constitution.  Never  was  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe,  with  all  his  administrative 
experience,  place.d  in  so  trving  a  situation  as 
he  was  by  the  rupture  in  Canada.  Only  his 
fine  temper,  his  high  courage,  and  his  sus- 
taining sense  of  rectitude,  could  have  enabled 
him  to  bear  up  against  such  trials.  His  firm- 
ness and  consistency  in  this  great  struggle 
between  the  British  rule  in  Canada  and  £e 
popular  branch  of  the  legislature,  and  the 
unwonted  energy  he  displayed  in  fighting  the 
battles  of  the  crown,  were  rewarded  by  the 
peerage.  Alas  I  the  tardy  honor  came  when 
Sir  Charles,  now  Lord  Metcalfe,  was  racked 
by  the  severest  bodily  anguish ;  threatened 
with  total  loss  of  sight,  and  in  apprehensioo 
of  being  soon  deprived  of  the  powers  of  ar- 
ticulation ! 

It  has  been  said  that  half  the  sorrows  of  life  are 
included  in  the  little  words  *'  Too  late."  It  would 
be  eafiy,  looking  only  at  the  outside  of  things,  to 
make  special  application  of  this  pregnant  truth — 
easy  to  moralize  on  the  vanity  of  human  wishes, 
and  to  show  that  Metcalfe  had  clutched  a  bauble, 
which  he  bad  yearned  for  all  his  life,  when  he  was 
past  the  power  of  enjoying  its  poesessloo.  But 
they  who  have  read  aright  the  character  of  the 
man  will  make  no  such  application  of  the  apbof^ 
ism.  If  Metcalfe  had  died  that  night,  the  honors 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  crown  would  not  have 
come  (00  late.  They  would  not  have  come  too 
late  to  convince  him — not  that  be  had  dona  hk 
duty,  for  on  that  subject  the  testimony  of  hit  con- 
science was  roost  conclutive-^nt  that  what  he 
had  done  was  appreciated  by  the  state  which  he 
had  so  faithfully  served.  They  would  not  have 
come  too  late  to  assure  him  that  sooner,  or  later, 
even  in  this  world,  such  honesty  of  purpose,  such 
rectitude  of  conduct,  such  fidelity  to  the  throne* 
such  love  for  the  people,  such  abnegation  of  self, 
as  had  distinguished  his  career  of  public  servioe, 
will  secure  their  reward.  It  would  not  have  come 
too  late  to  encourage  others,  and  to  be  a  lesson  to 
the  world. 

Lord  Metcalfe  remained,  however,  at  his 
post  to  the  last;  he  would  not  leave  it  while 
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there  was  work  to  be  done;  bat  be  was 
dying — dying  no  less  surely  for  the  strong 
will  that  sustained  him  and  the  vigorous  in- 
tellect that  glowed  in  bis  shattered  frame. 
A  little  while  and  he  might  die  at  his  post ; 
but  the  Queen  had  graciously  eipressed  her 
willingness  that  he  should  be  relieyed,  his 
own  council  besought  him  to  depart,  and  at 
last  he  consented,  ere  another  winter  set  in, 
to  embark  for  England.  He  left  the  colony, 
which  he  had  so  ably  ruled  at  the  tumbg- 
point  of  its  career,  cheered  by  a  chorus  of 
gratitude  and  praise  swollen  by  the  Toices  of 
all  parties. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  England,  Lord 
Metcalfe  retired  to  Malshanger.  He  never 
took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
Oarter  Ring-of-Arms  wrote  to  him,  with  a 
formula  of  the  prescribed  ceremony;  and 
court  robe-makers  sought  his  lordship's  pa- 
tronage. But  he  smiled  sorrowfully  as  he 
thought,  now  that  the  dreams  of  his  ambi- 
tious youth  had  been  realized,  and  the  doors 
of  Parliament  thrown  wide  open  to  him,  that 
he  would  never  be  suffered  to  cross  the  thres- 
hold. 

His  patience  and  fortitude  under  a  severe 
affliction  remained  the  same  to  the  last.  In 
the  words  of  his  biographer,  "All  his  old 
tenderness — his  consideration  for  others — his 
pure  unselfishness — still  beautified  his  daily 
life."  He  never  uttered  a  word  of  complunt, 
and  it  was  a  privilege  to  attend  upon  one  so 
grateful  for  small  kindnesses,  so  unwilling  to 
give  trouble,  and  so  resigned  under  every 
dispensation. 

He  never  betook  himself  to  the  sick-room, 
but,  as  far  as  his  infirmities  would  allow  him, 
went  about  his  daily  avocations,  or  rather 
lived  his  habitual  life,  with  little  outward 
alteration.  He  received  visits  from  his 
friends.  He  received  letters,  many  suggest- 
ing remedies  for  his  disorder,  and  he  dictated 
answers.  His  last  days  were  cheered,  not 
only  by  the  sympathy  and  admiration  of  his 
friends,  but  by  expressions  of  respect  and 
admiration  from  the  Eastern  and  Western 
worlds.  The  Oriental  Club  voted  him  an 
address — the  Canadian  Council  sent  another. 
The  Metcalfe  Hall,  erected  in  Calcutta  by 
public  subscription  to  commemorate  the — to 
Lord  Metcalfe  untoward — act  of  the  libera- 
tion of  the  press,  was  completed,  and  his 
bust  was  placed  in  it — a  worthy  memorial  of 
a  worthy  man. 

The  dreadful  progress  of  bis  disease  having 
caused  the  burstings  of  a  vein  in  his  neck,  the 
hemorrhage  was  so  alarming  that  Mr.  Martin, 
who  had  continued  to  visit  bim,  was  summonad 


from  London  by  electric  telegraph.  When  this 
gentleman  arrived  at  Malshanger,  he  found  the 
patient  in  his  usual  sitting-room,  greatly  exhausts 
ed  by  loss  of  blood.  The  members  of  his  family 
bad  been  vainly  endeavoring  to  persuade  him  to 
suffer  himself  to  be  carried  up  stairs  to  his  sleep- 
ing apartment  Against  this  he  had  resolutely 
protested ;  and  he  now  said  to  Martin, "  I  "am 
glad  you  are  come ;  for  I  feel  rather  faint  from 
loss  of  blood.  They  wanted  to  carry  me  up 
stairs,  but  to  that  I  have  strong  objections — what 
do  you  say  ?*'  On  ascertaining  the  state  of  Met- 
calfe's circulation.  Mr.  Martin  stated  his  opinion 
that,  with  some  little  aid,  the  patient  might  be 
able  to  walk  up  to  his  bedroom,  The  decision 
seemed  quite  to  revive  him.  "  That's  right,"  he 
said ;  "  I  thought  you  would  say  sa  I  would  not 
allow  them  to  carry  me."  He  then  sent  for  a 
bundle  of  walking-sticks,  collected  in  different 
oarts  of  tha  world,  and  taking  one  brought  from 
Niagara,  said  to  Martin,  *'  You  keep  that"  He 
then  selected  another,  a  bamboo,  known  in  India 
aa  a  Penang  Lawyer,  and  grasping  it  firmly,  said, 
**  Now,  with  Martin  on  one  side  and  the  rcnang 
Lawyer  on  the  other,  I  think  we  shall  make  it  out.'' 
Thus  he  went  up  stairs  to  his  chamber.  And  in 
spite  of  the  increased  faintness  which  the  exer- 
tion occasioned,  all  rejoiced  that  the  inclinations 
of  the  noble  eufierer  had  not  been  thwarted. 

Mary  Hi^ginson,  the  daughter  of  a  dear 
friend,  a  chud  of  merely  seven  years  of  age, 
read  God's  blessed  Word  to  the  dying  states- 
man, and  he  received  the  glad  tidings  of  sal- 
vation as  if  he  himself  were  also  »s  a  little 
child :  so  great  was  the  simplicity  and  sin- 
cerity of  his  heart.  At  length  he  was  re- 
lieved from  pain,  and  on  the  5ih  of  September, 
1846,  with  a  calm  sweet  smile  on  his  long- 
tortured  face,  Charles  Theophilus,  first  and 
last  Lord  Metcalfe,  rendered  up  his  soul  to 
his  Maker. 

The  life  of  such  a  man  is  a  national  record. 
All  the  honors  are  not  with  the  successful 
warrior  alone*  Lord  Metcalfe  was  not  a  con- 
queror, but  he  was  more — he  was  a  pacifica- 
tor of  worlds.  As  Macaulay  has  nobly  said, 
"  He  was  tried  in  many  high  places  and  dif- 
ficult conjunctures,  and  found  equal  to  all. 
He  calmed  evil  passions ,  he  reconciled  con- 
tending factions.'  He  upheld  the  honor  of 
the  British  name,  and  he  consolidated  British 
rule  by  pacific  measures  only,  and  that,  per- 
haps, to  as  great  an  extent  as  any  one  of  his 
more  warlike  contemporaries.  Tliis  is  a 
lesson  not  to  be  lost  sight  of;  Mr.  John 
William  Kaye  has  placed  it  before  the  world 
in  a  clear,  eloquent,  and  attractive  form — 
there  could  not  be  a  more  suitable  or  a  more 
gratifying  monument  to  the  memory  of  a 
great  man  than  that  which  is  contained  in  his 
own  biography  honestly  and  pleasantly  writ- 
ten. 
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SWIFT:    HIS    LIFE    AND    GENIUS.* 


In  dividing  the  bistory  of  English  litera- 
ture into  periods,  it  is  customary  to  take  the 
interval  between  the  year  1688  and  the  year 
1727  as  conaiiiuting  one  of  those  periods. 
This  interval  includes  the  reigns  of  William 
III.,  Anne,  and  George  I.  If  we  do  not 
bind  ourselves  too  precisely  to  the  year  1727 
as  closing  the  period,  the  division  is  proper 
enough.  There  are  characteristics  about  the 
time  thus  marked  out,  which  distinguish  it 
from  previous  and  from  subsequent  portions 
of  our  literary  history.  Dry  den,  Locke,  and 
some  other  notabilities  of  the  Restoration, 
lived  into  this  period,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  partly  belonging  to  it:  but  the  names  more 
peculiaily  representing  it,  are  those  of  Swift, 
Burnet,  Addison,  Steele,  Pope,  Shaftesbury, 
Gay,  Arbuthnot,  Atterbury,  Prior,  Parnell, 
Bulingbroke,  Congreve,  Vanbrugh,  Farqu- 
har,  Rowe,  Defoe,  and  Gibber.  The  names 
in  this  cluster  disperse  themselves  over  the 
three  reigns  which  the  period  includes, 
some  of  them  having  already  been  known 
as  early  as  the  accession  of  William,  while 
others  survived  the  first  George,  and  contin- 
ued to  add  to  their  celebrity  during  the  reign 
of  his  successor ;  but  the  most  brilliant  por- 
tion of  the  ptriod  was  from  1702  to  1714  or 
thereby,  when  Queen  Anne  was  on  the 
throne.  Hence  the  name  of."  wits  of  Queen 
Anne's  reign,"  commonly  applied  to  the 
writers  of  the  whole  period. 

A  while  ago  this  used  to  be  spoken  of  as 
the  golden  or  Augustan  age  of  English  lite- 
rature. We  do  not  talk  in  that  manner  now. 
We  feel  that  when  we  get  among  the  authors 
of  the  times  of  Queen  Anne  and  the  first 
George,  we  are  among  very  pleasant  and  very 
clever  men,  but  by  no  means  among  giants. 
In  coming  down  to  this  period  from  those 
going  before  it,  we  have  an  immediate  sensa- 
tion of  having;  left  the  region  of  **  greatness" 
behind  us.  We  still  find  plenty  of  good  writ- 


•  1.  The  EnglUh  ffvmorifts  o^  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  A  series  of  Lectures.  By  W.  M.  Thaok- 
■RAT.    London  :  Smith,  Elder  AOo,:  ]  868. 

2.  The  Life  ofStoift.  By  Sia  WAi^nta  Sooir.  Edin- 
burgh:  Cadell:  1848. 


ing,  characterized  by  certain  qualities  of  (rim- 
ness,  artificial  grace,  and  the  like,  io  a  degree 
not  before  attained;   here  and  there  also, 
we  discern  something  like  real  power  and 
strength,  breaking  through  the  prevailing  ele- 
ment ;  but,  on  the  whole,  there  is  an  absence 
of  what,  except  by  a  compromise  of  language, 
could  be  called  "  great."  It  is  the  same  whe- 
ther we  regard  largeness  of  imaginative  fa- 
culty, loftiness  of  moral  spiiit,  or  vigor  of 
speculative  capacity,  as  principally  concerned 
in  imparting  the  character  of  "greatness"  to 
literature.     What  of  genius  in  the  ideal  sur- 
vived the  seventeenth  century  in  England, 
contented  itself  with  nice  little  imaginations 
of  scenes  and  circumstances  connected  with 
the  artificial  life  of  the  time  ;  the  moral  qua- 
lity most  in  repute  was  kindliness  or  courtesy: 
and  speculation  did  not  go  beyond  that  point 
where  thought  retains  the  form  either  of 
ordinary  good  sense,  or  of  keen  momentary 
wit.  No  sooner,  in  fact,  do  we  pass  the  time 
of  Milton,  than  we  feel  that  we  have  done 
with  the  sublimities.     A  kind  of  lumbering 
largeness  does  remain  in  the  intellectual  gait 
of  Dryden  and  his  contemporaries,  as  if  the 
age  still  wore  the  armor  of  the  old  literary 
forms,  though  not  at  home  in  it ;  but  in  Pope's 
days,  even  the  affectation  of  the  **  great"  had 
ceased.    Not  slowly  to  build  up  a  grand 
poem  of  continuous  ideal  action,  not  quietly 
and  at  leisure  to  weave  forth  tissues  of  fan- 
tastic imagery,  not  perseveringly  and  labori- 
ously to  prosecute  one  track  of  speculaiion 
and  bring  it  to  a  close,  not  earnestly  and 
courageously  to  throw  one's  whole  soul  into 
a  work  of  moral  agitation  and  reform,  was 
now  what  was  regarded  as  natural  in  litera- 
ture. On  the  contrary,  he  was  a  wit  or  a  lite- 
rary man,  who,  living  in  the  midst  of  the  social 
bustle,  or  on  the  skirts  of  it,  could  throtr 
forth,  in  the  easiest  manner,  little  essays, 
squibs,  and  jeax  d* esprit,  pertinent  to  the 
rapid  occasions  of  the  hour,  and  never  task- 
ing the  mind  too  long  or  too  much.  This  was 
the  time  when  that  great  distinction  between 
Whiggism  and  Toryism,  which  for  a  century 
and  a  half  has  existed  in  Great  Britain  as  a 
kind  of  permanent  social  condition,  affecting 
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the  intellectual  activity  of  all  natives  from 
the  moment  of  their  birth,  first  began  to  be 
practically  operative.  It  has,  on  the  whole, 
b«en  a  wretched  thing  for  the  mind  of  Eng- 
land to  have  had  this  necessity  of  being 
either  a  Whig  or  a  Tory  put  so  prominently 
before  it.  Perhaps,  in  all  times,  some  simi- 
lar necessity  of  taking  one  side  or  the  other 
in  some  current  form  of  controversy  has  af- 
flicted the  leading  minds,  and  tormented  the 
more  genial  among  them  ;  but  we  question 
if  ever  in  this  country  in  previous  times  there 
was  a  form  of  controversy,  so  little  to  be  iden- 
tified, in  real  reason,  with  the  one  only  irue 
controversy  between  good  and  evil,  and  so 
capable,  therefore,  of  breeding  confusion  and 
mischief,  when  so  identified  in  practice,  as 
this  poor  controversy  of  Whig  and  Tory  which 
came  in  with  the  Revolution.  To  be  called 
upon  to  be  either  a  Puritan  or  a  Cavalier — 
there  was  some  possibility  of  conoplying  with 
that  call,  and  still  leading  a  tolerably  free 
and  large  intellectual  life ;  though  possibly  it 
was  one  cause  of  the  rich  mental  develop- 
ment of  the  Elizabethan  epoch,  that  the  men 
of  that  time  were  exempt  from  any  personal 
obligation  of  attending  even  to  this  distinc- 
tion. But  to  be  called  upon  to  be  either  a 
Whig  or  a  Tory — why,  how  on  earth  can  one 
retain  any  of  the  larger  humanities  about  him, 
if  society  is  to  hold  him  by  the  neck  between 
two  stools  such  as  these,  pointing  alternately 
to  the  one  and  to  the  other,  and  incessantly 
asking  him  on  which  of  the  two  he  means  to 
sit?  Into  a  mind  trained  to  regard  adhe- 
siveness to  one  or  other  of  these  stools  as 
the  first  rule  of  duty  or  of  prudence,  what 
thoughts  of  any  high  interest  can  find  their 
way  ?  Or,  if  any  such  do  find  their  way, 
how  are  they  to  be  adjusted  to  so  mean  a 
rule?  Nowadays,  our  higher  spirits  solve  the 
difficulty  by  kicking  both  stools  down,  and 
plainly  telling  society  that  they  will  not  bind 
themselves  to  sit  on  either,  or  even  on  both 
put  together.  Hence  partly,  it  is  that,  in 
recent  times,  we  have  had  renewed  speci- 
mens of  the  "great"  or  "  sublime**  in  litera- 
ture— the  poetry,  for  example,  of  a  Byron, 
a  Wordsworth,  or  a  Tennyson.  But,  in  the 
interval  between  1686  and  1727,  there  was 
not  one  wit  alive  whom  society  let  off  from 
the  necessity  of  being,  and  declarin;^  himself, 
either  a  Whig  or  a  Tory.  Constitutionally, 
and  by  circumstances.  Pope  wa^  the  man 
who  could  have  most  easily  obtained  the  ex- 
emption ;  but  even  Pope  professed  himself  a 
Tory.  Addison  and  Steele  were  Whigs.  In 
short,  every  literary  man  was  bound,  by  the 
strongest  of  all  motives,  to  keep  in  view,  as 
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a  permanent  fact  qualifying  his  literary  under- 
takings, the  distinction  between  Whiggism 
and  Torybm,  and  to  give  to  at  least  a  consi- 
derable parfer^of  his  writings  the  character  of 
pamphlets  or  essays  in  the  service  of  hb 
party.  To  minister  by  the  pen  to  the  occa- 
sions of  Whiggism  and  Toryism  was,  there- 
fore, the  main  business  of  the  wits  both  in 
prose  and  in  verse.  Out  of  these  occasions 
of  ministration  there  of  course  arose  personal 
quarrels,  and  these  furnished  fresh  opportun- 
ities to  the  men  of  letters.  Critics  of  previ- 
ous writings  could  be  satirised  and  lampooned 
and  thus  the  circle  of  subjects  was  widened. 
Moreover,  theie  was  abundant  matter,  capa- 
ble of  being  treated  consistently  with  either 
Whiggism  or  Toryism,  in  the  social  foibles 
and  peculiarities  of  the  day,  as  we  see  in  the 
Taller  and  the  Spectator,  Nor  could  a  genial 
mind  like  that  of  Steele,  a  man  of  taste  and 
fine  thought  like  Addison,  and  an  intellect  so 
keen,  exquisite,  and  sensitive  as  that  of  Pope, 
ftiil  to  varitfgaie  and  surround  all  the  duller 
and  harder  literature  thus  called  into  being, 
with  more  lasting  touches  of  the  humorous, 
the  fanciful,  the  sweet,  the  impassioned,  the 
meditative,  and  the  ideal.  Thus  from  one  was 
obtained  the  character  of  a  Sir  Roger  de  Co- 
verletf,  from  another  a  Vision  of  Mtrza,  and 
from  the  third  a  Windsor  Forest,  an  JSpistle 
of  Beloise,  and  much  else  that  delights  us 
still.  After  all,  however,  it  remains  true  that 
the  period  of  English  literature  now  in  ques- 
tion, whatever  admirable  characteristics  it 
may  possess,  exhibits  a  remarkable  deficiency 
of  wiiat,  with  recollections  of  former  periods 
to  guide  us  in  our  use  of  epithets,  we  should 
call  great  or  sublime. 

With  the  single  exception  of  Pope,  and 
excepting  him  only  out  of  deference  to  his 
peculiar  position  as  the  poet  or  metrical  art- 
ist of  his  day,  the  greatest  name  in  the  his- 
tory of  English  literature  during  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century  is  that  of  Swift.  In 
certain  fine  and  deep  qualities,  Addison  and 
Steele,  and  perhaps  Farquhar  excelled  him, 
just  as  in  the  succeeding  generation  Gold- 
smith had  a  finer  vein  of  genius  than  was  to 
be  found  in  Johnson  with  all  his  massive-" 
ness  ;  but  in  natural  brawn  and  strength,  in 
original  energy  and  force  and  imperiousness 
of  brain,  he  excelled  them  all.  It  was  about 
the  year  1702,  when  he  was  already  thurty- 
five  years  of  age,  that  this  strangest  specie 
men  of  an  Irishman,  or  of  an  Englishmaa 
bom  in  Ireland,  first  attracted  attentioa  in^ 
London  literary  circles.  The  scene  of  his 
first  appearance  was  Button's  coffee-house ; 
the  witnesses  were  Addison,  Ambrose  Phil- 
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ips,  and  other  wits,  belonging  to  Addison's 
little  senate,  who  used  to  assemble  there. 

They  had  for  several  successive  ^ays  observed 
a  strange  clergyman  come  into  the  coffee-house, 
who  seemed  utterly  unacauainted  with  any  of 
those  who  frequented  it,  and  whose  custom  it  was 
to  lay  his  bat  down  on  a  table,  and  walk  back- 
ward and  forward  at  a  good  pace  for  half  an  hour 
or  an  hour,  without  speaking  to  ,any  mortal,  or 
seeming  in  the  least  to  attend  to  anything  that 
was  going  forward  there.  He  then  used  to  take 
up  his  hat,  pay  his  money  at  the  bar,  and  walk 
away  without  opening  his  lips.  After  having  ob- 
served this  singular  behavior  for  some  time,  they 
concluded  him  to  be  out  of  bis  senses ;  and  the 
name  that  he  went  by  among  them,  was  that  of 
**  the  mad  parson."  This  made  tbem  more  than 
usually  attentive  to  his  motions ;  and  one  even- 
ing, as  Mr.  Addison  and  the  rest  were  observing 
him,  they  saw  him  cast  his  eyes  several  times  on 
a  gentleman  in  boots,  who  seemed  to  be  just  come 
out  of  the  country,  and  at  last  advance  towards 
him  as  intendioff  to  address  him.  They  were  all 
eager  to  hear  what  thifl  dumb  mad  parson  bad  to 
say,  and  immediately  quitted  their  seats  to  get  near 
him.  Swift  went  up  to  the  country  gentleman, 
and  in  a  very  abrupt  manner,  without  any  pre- 
vloos  ealute,  asked  him,  "  Pray  sir,  do  yon  re- 
member any  good  weather  in  the  worki  ?"  The 
country  gentleman,  after  staring  a  little  at  the 
singularity  of  his  manner,  and  the  odditv  of  the 
question,  answered,  *'  Yes  sir ;  I  thank  God  I  re- 
member a  great  deal  of  i^ood  weather  in  my  time." 
**That  is  more,"  said  Swift,  **  than  I  can  say;  1 
never  Remember  any  weather  that  was  not  too  hot 
or  too  cold,  too  wet  or  too  dry;  but  however,  God 
Almighty  contrives  it,  at  the  end  of  the  year  'tis 
all  very  well."  Upon  saying  thi(»,  he  took  up  bis 
hat,  and  without  uttering  a  syllable  more,  or  tak- 
ing the  least  notice  of  anv  one,  walked  out  of  the 
c(mee-house ;  leaving  all  those  who  had  been 
spectators  of  this  odd  ttcene  staring  after  him,  and 
still  more  confirmed  in  the  opinion  of  his  being 
mad.-*Z)r.  8heridan*8  Life  of  Sunftj  quoted  in 
Seoa'sL^. 

If  the  company  present  had  had  sufficient 
means  of  information,  they  would  have  found 
that  the  mad  parson  with  the  harsh  swarthy 
features,  and  eyes  "  azure  as  the  heavens, 
whose  oddities,  thus  amused  them,  was  Jona- 
than Swift,  then  clergyman  of  Laracor,  a 
rural  parish  in  the  diocese  of  Meath,  in  Ire- 
land. They  would  have  found  that  he  was 
an  Irishman  by  birth,  though  of  pure  Eng- 
lish descent ;  that  he  could  trace  a  relation- 
ship to  Dryden ;  that,  being  bom  after  his 
father's  death,  he  had  been  educated  at  the 
expense  of  his  relatives,  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin ;  that,  leavmg  Ireland  in  his  twenty- 
second  year,  and  with  but  a  sorry  character 
from  the  College  authorities,  he  had  been  re- 
ceived as  a  bumble  dependent  into  the  family 


of  Sir  William  Temple,  at  Sheen  and  Moor- 
park,  near  London,  that  courtly  whig  and 
ez  -  ambassador    being   dbtantly   connected 
with  his  mother's  family ;  that  here,  while 
acting  as  Sir  William's  secretary,  amanuen- 
sis, librarian,  and  what  not,  be  had  begun  to 
write  verses  and  other  trifles,  some  of  which 
he  had  shown  to  Dryden,  who  had  told  him 
in  reply  that  they  were  sad  stuff,  and  that  he 
would  never  be  a  poet ;  that  still,  being  of  a 
restless  ambitious  temper,  he  had  not  given 
up  hopes  of  obtfuning  introduction  into  pub- 
lic employment  in  England  through  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple's  influence ;  that,  at  length,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-eight,  despairing  of  any- 
thing better,  he  Lad  quarrelled  with  Sir  Wil- 
liam,   returned   to    Ireland,   taken   priest's 
orders,  and  settled  in  a  living;  that  again, 
disgusted  with  Ireland  and  his  prospects  in 
that  country,  he  had  come  back  to  Moorpark 
and  resided  there  till  1609,  when  Sir  Wil- 
liam's death  had  obliged  him  finally  to  return 
to  Ireland,  and  accept,  first,  a  chaplaincy  to 
Lord  Justice  Berkeley,  and  then  his  present 
living  in  the  diocese  of  Meath.    If  curious 
about  the  personal  habits  of   this  restless 
Irish  parson,  they  might  have  found  that  he 
had  already  won  the  reputation  of  an  eccen- 
tric in  his  own  parish  and  dbtrict ;  perform- 
ing his  parochial  duties  when  at  home,  with 
scrupulous  care,  yet  by  his  language  and 
manners  often  shocking  all  ideas  of  clencnl 
decorum,  and  begetting  a  doubt  as  to  his 
sincerity  in  the  religion  he  professed ;  bois- 
terous, fierce,  overbearing  and  insulting  to 
all  about  him,  yet  often  doing  acts  of  real 
kindness ;  exact  and  economical  in  his  man- 
agement of  money  to  the  verge  of  actual  • 
parsimony,  yet,  on  occasion,  spending   his 
money  freely,  and  never  without  pensioners 
living  on   his  boimty.      They  would   have 
found  that  he  was  habitually  irritable,  and 
that  he  was  subject  to  a  recurring  giddiness 
of  the  head,  or  vertigo,  which  he  had  brought 
on,  as  he  thoaght  himself,  by  a  surfeit  of 
fruit  while  staymg  with  Sir  William  Temple, 
at  Sheen.     And,  what  might  have  been  the 
best  bit  of  gossip  of  all,  they  would  have 
found  that,  though  unmarried,  and  entertain- 
ing a  most  unaccountable  and  violent  aver- 
sion to  the  very  idea  of  marriage,  he  had 
taken  over  to  reside  with  him,  or  close  to  his 
neighborhood,  in  Ireland,  a  certain  young 
and  beautiful  girl  named  Hester  Johnson, 
with  whom  he  had  formed  an  acquaintance 
in  Sir  William  Temple's  house,  where  she 
had  been  brought  up,  and  where,  though  she 
passed  as  a  daughter  of  Sir  William's  stew- 
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ard,  she  was  believed  to  be,  in  reality,  a  na- 
tural daughter  of  Sir  William  himself.  They 
would  haye  found  that  his  relations  to  this 
girl,  whom  he  had  himself  educated  from  her 
childhood  at  Sheen  and  Moorpark,  were  of  a 
yery  singular  and  puzzling  kind ;  that,  on 
the  one  hand,  she  was  devotedly  attached  to 
him,  and,  on  the  other,  he  cherished  a  pas- 
sionate affection  for  her,  wrote  and  spoke  of 
her  as  his  **'  Stella,"  and  liked  always  to  have 
her  near  him  ;  yet  that  a  marriage  between 
them  seemed  not  to  be  thought  of  by  either ; 
and  that,  in  order  to  have  her  near  him  with- 
out giving  rise  to  scandal,  he  had  taken  the 
precaution  to  bring  over  an  elderly  maiden 
lady,  called  Mrs.  Dingley,  to  reside  with  her 
as  a  companion,  and  was  most  careful  to  be 
in  her  society  only  when  this  Mrs.  Dingley 
was  present. 

There  was  mystery  and  romance  enough, 
therefore,  about  the  wild,  black-browed  Irish 
parson,  who  attracted  the  regards  of  the  wits 
in  Button's  coffee-house.  What  had  brought 
him  there  ?  That  was  partly  a  mystery,  too ; 
but  the  mystery  would  have  been  pretty 
well  solved  if  it  had  been  known  that,  un- 
couth-looking clerical  lout  as  he  was,  he  was 
an  author  like  the  rest  of  them,  having  just 
written  a  political  pamphlet  which  was  mak- 
ing, or  was  to  make  a  good  deal  of  noise  in 
the  world,  and  having  at  that  moment  in  his 
pocket  ai  least  one  other  piece  which  he 
was  about  to  publish.  The  political  pam- 
phlet was  an  "  Essay  on  the  Civil  Discords  in 
Athens  and  Rome,"  having  an  obvious  bear- 
ing on  certain  dissensions  then  threatening  to 
break  up  the  Whig  party  in  Great  Briuun. 
It  was  received  as  a  vigorous  piece  of  writing 
on  the  ministerial  side,  and  was  ascribed  by 
some  to  Lord  Somers,  and  by  others  to  Bur- 
net. Swift  had  come  over  to  claim  it,  and 
to  see  what  it  and  his  former  connection  with 
Temple  could  do  for  him  among  the  leading 
Whigs.  For,  the  truth  was,  an  ambition 
equal  to  his  consciousness  of  power  gnawed 
at  the  heart  of  this  furious  and  gifted  man, 
whom  a  perverse  fate  had  flung  away  into  an 
obscure  vicarage  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
channel.  His  books,  his  garden,  his  canal 
with  its  willows  at  Laracor ;  his  dearly- be- 
loved Roger  Coxe,  and  the  other  perplexed 
and  admiring  parishioners  of  Laracor  over 
whom  he  domineered ;  his  clerical  colleagues 
in  the  neighborhood ;  and  even  the  society 
of  Stella,  the  wittiest  and  best  of  her  sex, 
whom  he  Idved  better  than  any  other  crea- 
ture on  earth — all  these  were  insufficient  to 
occupy  the  craving  void  in  his  mind.  He 
hated  Ireland,  and  regarded  his  lot  there  as 


one  of  banishment ;  he  longed  to  be  in  Lon- 
don and  struggling  in  the  centre  of  whatever 
was  going  on.  About  the  date  of  bis  ap- 
pointment to  the  living  of  Laracor  he  had 
lost  the  rich  deanery  of  Derry.  which  Lord 
Berkeley  had  meant  to  give  him,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  notion  on  the  part  of  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese  that  he  was  a  restless,  inge- 
nious young  man,  who,  instead  of  residing, 
would  be'* eternally  flying  backwards  and 
forwards  to  London."  The  bishop's  percep- 
tion of  his  character  was  just.  At  or  about 
the  very  time  that  the  wits  at  Button's  saw 
him  stalking  up  and  down  in  the  coffee-house, 
the  priest  of  Laracor  was  introducing  hhnself 
to  Somers,  Halifax,  Sunderland,  and  others, 
and  stating  the  terms  on  which  he  would 
support  the  Whigs  with  his  pen.  Even  then, 
it  seems,  he  took  high  ground  and  let  it  be 
known  that  he  was  no  mere  hireling.  The 
following,  written  at  a  much  later  period,  is 
his  own  explanation  of  the  nature  and  limits 
of  his  Whiggism,  at  the  time  when  he  first 
offered  the  Whigs  his  serviees : 

It  was  then  (1701-2)  I  began  to  trouble  rays^lf 
with  the  differences  between  the  principles  of 
Whig  and  Tory ;  having  formerly  employed  my- 
self in  other,  and,  I  think,  much  better  specula- 
tions. I  talked  often  upon  this  subject  with  Lord 
Somers;  told  him  that,  having  been  \ong  con- 
versant with  the  Greek  and  Citin  authors,  and 
therefore  a  lover  of  liberty,  I  found  myself  much 
inclined  to  be  what  they  call  a  Whig  in  politics ; 
and  that,  besides,  1  thought  it  impossible,  upon 
any  other  principles,  to  defend  or  submit  to  the 
Revolution  ;  but,  as  to  religion,  I  confessed  my- 
self to  be  a  high  churchman,  and  that  I  could  not 
conceive  how  any  one,  who  wore  the  habit  of  a 
clergyman,  could  be  otherwise :  that  I  had  ob- 
served very  well  with  what  insolence  and  haugh- 
tiness some  lords  of  the  hi^h  church  party  treated 
not  only  their  own  chaplains,  but  all  other  cler- 
gymen whatsoever,  and  thought  this  was  sufficient* 
ly  recompensed  by  their  professions  of  zeal  to  the 
church :  that  I  had  likewise  observed  how  the 
Whig  lords  took  a  direct  contrary  measure,  treat-  ' 
ed  the  persons  of  particular  clergymen  with  par- 
ticular courtesy,  but  showed  much  contempt  and' 
ill-will  for  the  order  in  general :  that  I  knew  it 
was  necessary  for  their  party  to  make  their  hot*  . 
torn  as  wide  as  they  could,  by  toking  all  denomi* 
nations  of  Protestants  to  be  members  of  their 
body :  that  I  would  not  enter  into  the  mutual 
reproaches  made  by  the  violent  men  on  either 
side :  but  that,  the  connivance  or  encouragement 
given  by  the  Whigs  to  those  writers  of  pamphlets 
who  reflected  upon  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy, 
without  any  exception,  would  unite  the  church  to 
one  man  to  oppose  them ;  and  that  I  doubted  his 
lordship's  frieixis  did  not  consider  the  consequen- 
ces of  this. 

Even  with  these  limitations,  the  assistance 
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of  80  energetic  a  man  as  the  parson  of  Lara- 
cor  was  doubtless  welcome  to  the  Whigs. 
His  former  connection  wilh  the  stately  old 
Revolution  Whig,  Sir  William  Temple,  may 
have  prepared  the  way  for  him,  as  it  had 
already  been  the  means  of  making  him  known 
in  some  aristocratic  families.  But  there  was 
evidence  in  his  personal  bearing  and  his 
writings  that  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  neg- 
lected. And  if  there  had  been  any  doubt 
on  the  subject  on  his  first  presentation  of 
himself  to  ministers,  the  publication  of  his 
"  Battle  of  the  Books'*  and  his  "  Tale  of  a 
Tub"  in  1703  and  1704  would  have  set  it 
overwhelm'mgly  at  rest.  The  author  of 
these  works  (and  though  they  were  anony- 
mous, they  were  at  once  referred  to  Swift) 
could  not  but  be  acknowledged  as  tlie  first 
prose  satirist,  and  one  of  the  most  formidable 
writers  of  the  age.  On  his  subsequent  visits 
to  Button's,  therefore — and  they  were  fre- 
quent enough ;  for  as  the  Bibhop  of  Derry 
had  foreseen,  he  was  often  an  absentee  from 
his  parish  —  the  mad  Irish  parson  was  no 
longer  a  stranger  to  the  company.  Addison, 
Steele,  Tickell,  Philips,  and  the  other  Whig 
wits  came  to  know  him  well  and  to  feel  hid 
weight  among  them  in  their  daily  conviv- 
ial meetings.  "  To  Dr.  Jonathan  Swift,  the 
most  agreeable  companion,  the  truest  friend, 
and  the  greatest  genius  of  the  age,"  was  the 
inscription  written  by  Addison  on  a  copy  of 
his  Travels  presented  to  Swift ;  and  it  shows 
what  opinion  Addison  and  those  about  him 
had  formed  of  the  author  of  the  *'  Tale  of 
a  Tub." 

Thus,  passing  and  repassing  between  Lara- 
cor  and  London,  now  lording  it  over  his  Irish 
parishioners,  and  now  filling  the  literary  and 
Whig  haunts  of  the  great  metropolis  with 
the  terror  of  his  merciless  wit,  and  talk  be- 
hind his  back  of  his  eccentricities  and  rude 
manners,  Swift  spent  the  interval  between 
1702  and  1710,  or  between  his  thirty-sixth 
and  forty-fourth  year.  His  position  as  a 
High-Church  Whig,  however,  was  an  ano- 
malous one.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  such  a  man  could  honestly 
be  in  the  Church  at  all.  People  were  by  no 
means  strict,  in  those  days,  in  their  notions 
of  the  clerical  character ;  but  the  "  Tale  of  a 
Tub"  was  a  strong  dose  even  then  to  have 
come  from  a  clergyman.  If  Voltaire  after- 
wards recommended  the  book  as  a  masterly 
satire  against  religion  in  general,  it  cannot  be 
wondered  at  that  an  outcry  arose  among 
Swift's  contemporaries  respecting  the  pro- 
fanity of  the  book.  It  is  true  Peter  and 
Jack,  as  the  representatives  of  Popery  and 


Presbyterianism.  came  in  for  the  greatest 
share  of  the  author's  scurrility;  and  Martin, 
as  the  representative  of  the  Church  of  England, 
was  left  with  the  honors  of  the  story:  but  the 
whole  structure  and  spirit  of  the  story,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  oaths  and  other  irreverences 
mingled  with  its  language,  was  well  calcula- 
ted to  shock  the  more  serious  even  of  Mar- 
tin's followers,  who  could  not  but  see  that 
rank  infidelity  alone  would  be  a  gainer  by 
(he  book.  Accordingly,  despite  of  all  that 
Swift  could  afterwards  do,  the  fact  that  he 
had  written  this  book  left  a  public  doubt  as 
to  his  Chrisiianity.  It  is  quite  possible  how- 
ever, that,  with  a  very  questionable  kind  of 
belief  in  Christianity,  he  may  have  been  a 
conscientious  High  Churchman,  zealous  for 
the  social  defence  and  aggrandisement  of  the 
ecclesiastical  institution  with  which  he  was 
connected.  Whatever  that  institution  was 
originally  based  upon,  it  existed  as  part  and 
parcel  of  the  commonwealth  of  England, 
rooted  in  the  soil  of  men's  habits  and  inter- 
ests, and  intertwined  with  the  whole  system 
of  social  order ;  and  just  as  a  Brahmin,  lax 
enough  in  his  own  speculative  allegiance  to 
the  Brahminical  faith,  might  still  desire  to 
maintain  Brahminism  as  a  vast  pervading 
establishment  in  Hindostan,  so  might  Swift, 
with  a  heart  and  a  head  dubious  enough  re- 
specting men's  eternal  interest  in  the  facts  of 
the  Judaean  record,  see  a  use  notwithstand- 
ing in  that  fabric  of  bishoprics,  deaneries, 
prebendaries,  parochial  livings,  and  curacies, 
which  ancient  beUef  in  those  facts  had  first 
created  and  put  together.  This  kind  of  re- 
spect for  the  Church  Establishment  is  still 
very  prevalent.  It  is,  a  most  excellent  thing, 
it  is  thought  by  many,  to  have  a  cleanly, 
cultured,  gentlemanly  man  invested  with  au- 
thority in  every  parish  throughout  the  land, 
who  can  look  after  what  is  going  on,  fill  up 
schedules,  give  advice,  and  take  the  lead  in  ail 
paribh  busmess.  That  Swift's  faith  in  the 
Church  included  no  more  than  this  percep- 
tion of  its  uses  as  a  vast  administrative  and 
educational  establbhment,  we  will  not  take 
upon  us  to  sav.  Mr.  Thackerav,  indeed, 
openly  avows  his  opinion  that  Swift  had  no 
belief  in  the  Christian  religion.  '*  Swift's," 
he  says,  *'  was  a  reverent,  was  a  pious  spirit — 
he  could  love  and  could  pray ;"  but  such  reli- 

fion  as  he  had,  Mr  Thackeray  hints,  was  a 
ind  of  mad,  despairing  Deism,  and  had  no- 
thing of  Christianity  in  it.  Hence,  "  having 
put  that  cassock  on,  it  poisoned  him ;  he  was 
strangled  in  his  bands.*'  The  question  thus 
broached  as  to  the  nature  of  Swift's  religion 
is  too  deep  to  be  discussed  here.     Though 
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we  would  not  exactly  say,  with  Mr.  Thackeray, 
that  Swift's  was  a  '*  reverent"  and  **  pious" 
spirit,  there  are,  as  he  phrases  it,  hreakin^ 
out  of  **  the  stars  of  religion  and  love"  shin- 
ing in  the  serene  1)lue  through  "  the  driving 
clouds  and  the  maddened  hurricane  of  Swift's 
life ;"  and  this,  though  vague,  is  about  all 
that  we  have  warrant  for  saying.  As  to  the 
zeal  of  his  Church manship,  however,  there  is 
no  doubt  at  all.  There  was  not  a  man  in 
the  British  realms  more  pugnacious  in  the  in- 
terests of  his  order,  more  resolute  in  defend- 
ing the  prerogatives  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land  against  Dissenters  and  others  desirous 
of  limiting  them,  or  more  anxious  to  elevate 
the  social  position  and  intellectual  character 
of  the  clerjjy,  than  the  author  of  the  "  Tale 
of  a  Tub."  No  veteran  commander  of  a 
regiment  could  have  had  more  of  the  mili- 
tary*than  the  parson  of  Laracor  had  of  the 
ecclesiastical  esprit  de  corps ;  and,  indeed, 
Swift's  known  dislike  to  the  military  may  be 
best  explained  as  the  natural  jealousy  of  the 
surplice  at  the  larger  consideration  accorded 
by  society  to  the  scarlet  coat.  Almost  all 
Swift's  writings  between  1702  and  1710  are 
assertions  of  his  High  Church  sentiments 
and  vindications  of  the  Establishment  against 
its  assailants.  Thus,  in  1706  came  forth  his 
"Letter  on  the  Sacramental  Test,"  a  hot 
Hi^h  Church  and  anti-Dissenter  pamphlet ; 
and  this  was  followed  in  the  same  year  by 
his  "  Sentiments  of  a  Church  of  England 
Man  with  respect  to  Religion  and  Govern- 
ment," and,  by  his  ironical  argument,  aimed 
at  Freethinkers  and  latitudinarians,  entitled 
"  Reasons  against  Abolishing  Christianity." 
In  1709  he  published  a  graver  pamphlet, 
under  the  nime  of  a  "  Project  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  Re%ion,"  in  which  he  urged 
certain  measures  for  the  reform  of  public 
morals  and  the  strengthening  of  the  Esta- 
blishment, recommendinfi^  in  particular  a 
scheme  of  Church-extension.  Thus,  with  all 
his  readiness  to  help  the  Whigs  politically. 
Swift  was  certainly  faithful  to  his  Hiffh- 
Church  principles.  But,  as  we  have  said,  a 
High  Church  Whig  was  an  anomaly  which 
the  Whigs  refused  to  comprehend.  Latitu- 
dinarians, Low  Churdimen,  and  Dissenters 
did  not  know  what  to  make  of  a  Whiggism 
in  state  -  politics  which  was  conjoined  with 
the  strongest  form  of  ecclesiastical  Toryism. 
Hence,  despite  of  all  his  ability.  Swift  was 
not  a  man  that  the  Whigs  could  patronise 
and  prefer.  They  were  willing  to  nave  the 
benefit  of  his  assistance,  but  their  favors 
were  reserved  for  men  more  wholly  their  own. 
Various  things  were,  indeed,  talked  of  for 


Swift — the  secretaryship  to  the  proposed 
embassy  of  Lord  Berkeley  to  Vienna,  a  pre- 
bendary of  Westminster,  the  oflSce  of  histo- 
riographer-royal, nay,  even  a  bishopric  in  the 
American  colonies — but  all  came  to  nothing. 
Swift,  at  the  age  of  forty-three,  and  certified 
by  Addison  as  **  the  greatest  genius  of  the 
age,"  was  still  only  an  Irish  parson,  with 
some  £360  or  £400  a  year.  How  strange  if 
the  plan  of  the  Transatlantic  bishopric  had 
been  carried  out,  and  Swift  had  settled  in 
Virginia  1 

Meanwhile,  though  neglected  by  the  Eng- 
lish Whigs,  Swift  had  risen  to  be  a  leader 
among  the  Irish  clergy — a  great  man  in  their 
convocations  and  other  ecclesiastical  assem- 
blies. The  object  which  the  Irish  clergy 
then  had  at  heart  was  to  procure  from  the 
government  an  extension  to  Ireland  of  a  boon 
granted  several  years  before  to  the  clergy  of 
England — namely,  the  remission  of  the  tax 
levied  by  the  Crown  on  the  revenues  of  the 
Church  since  the  days  of  Henry  VIII.,  in 
the  shape  of  tenths  and  first-fruits.  This 
remission,  which  would  have  amounted  to 
about  £16,000  a  year,  the  Whigs  were  not 
disposed  to  grant,  the  corresponding  remis- 
sion in  the  case  of  England  not  having  been 
followed  by  the  expected  benefits.  Arch- 
bishop King  and  the  other  prelates  were  glad 
to  have  Swift  as  their  agent  in  this  business ; 
and,  accordingly,  he  was  absent  from  Ireland 
for  upwards  of  twelve  months  continuously 
in  the  years  1708  and  1709.  It  was  during 
this  period  that  he  set  London  in  roars  of 
laughter  by  his  famous  Bickerstaff  hoax,  in 
which  he  first  predicted  the  death  of  Par- 
tridge, the  astrologer,  at  a  particular  day  and 
hour,  and  then  nearly  drove  the  wretched 
tradesman  mad  by  declaring,  when  the  time 
was  come,  that  the  prophecy  had  been  ful- 
filled, and  publishing  a  detailed  account  of 
the  circumstances.  Out  of  this  Bick^rstafiT 
hoax,  and  Swift's  talk  over  it  with  Addison 
and  Steele,  arose  the  ^*Tat!er,**  prolific  parent 
of  so  many  other  periodicals. 

The  year  1710  was  an  important  one  in 
the  life  of  Swift.  In  that  year  he  came 
over  to  London,  resolved  in  his  own  mind  to 
have  a  settlement  of  accounts  with  the  Whigs 
or  to  break  with  them  for  ever.  The  Irish 
ecclesiastical  business  of  the  tenths  and  first- 
fruits  was  still  his  pretext ;  but  he  had  many 
other  arrears  to  introduce  into  the  account. 
Accordingly,  after  some  civil  skirmishing 
with  Somers,  Halifax,  and  his  other  old 
friends,  then  just  turned  out  of  office,  he 
openly  transferred  his  allegiance  to  the  new 
Tory  administration  of  Harley  and  Boling- 
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broke.  The  4th  of  October,  not  quite  a 
month  after  his  arrival  in  London,  was  the 
date  of  his  first  interview  with  Harley ;  and, 
frpm  that  daj  forward  till  the  dissolution  of 
HaHey's  administration  bj  the  death  of 
Queen  Anne,  in  1714,  8wift*s  relations  with 
HaHey,  St.  John,  and  the  other  ministers, 
were  more  those  of  an  intimate  friend  and 
adviser  than  of  a  literary  dependent.  How 
he  dined  almost  daily  with  Harley  or  St. 
John ;  how  he  bullied  them  and  made  them 
beg  his  pardon  when  by  chance  they  offended 
bim — either,  as  Harley  once  did,  by  offering 
him  a  fifty-pound  note ;  or,  as  St.  John  once 
^d,  by  appearing  cold  and  abstracted  when 
Swift  was  his  guest  at  dinner ;  how  he  ob- 
tained from  them,  not  only  the  settlement  of 
the  Irish  business,  but  almost  everything 
else  he*  asked ;  how  he  used  his  influence  to 
prevent  Steele,  Addison,  Congreve,  Rowe, 
and  his  other  Whig  literary  friends,  from 
suffering  loss  of  office  by  the  change  in  the 
state  of  politics,  at  the  same  time  growing 
cooler  in  his  private  intercourse  with  Addison 
and  poor  Dick,  and  tending  more  to  young 
Tory  writers,  such  as  Pope  and  Parnell ; 
how,  with  Pope,  Gay,  Arbuthnot,  Harley, 
and  St.  John,  he  formed  the  famous  club  of 
the  Scriblerus  brotherhood,  for  the  satire  of 
Uterary  absurdities;  how  he  wrote  squibs, 
pamphlets,  and  lampoons,  innumerable  for 
the  Tories,  and  against  the  Whigs ;  and  at 
one  time  actually  edited  a  Tory  paper  called 
the  ^^ Examiner.**  All  this  is  to  be  gathered, 
in  most  mteresting  detail,  from  his  epistolary 

1'ournal  to  Stella,  in  which  he  punctually 
:ept  her  informed  of  all  his  doings  during 
his  long  three  years'  absence.  The  following 
is  a  description  of  him  at  the  height  of  his 
court  influence  during  this  season  of  triumph, 
from  the  Whiffgish,  and  therefore  somewhat 
adverse  pen  of  Bishop  Rennet : 

When  I  came  to  tlie  antechamber  (at  court)  to 
wait  before  pravers.  Dr.  Swift  was  the  principal 
man  of  talk  ana  business,  and  acted  as  master  of 
requests.  He  was  soliciting  the  Eari  of  Arran  to 
speak  to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  to  get 
a  chaplain's  place  established  in  the  garrison  of 
Hull  for  Mr.  Fiddes,  a  clergyman  in  that  neigh* 
borhood,  who  had  lately  been  in  jail,  and  pab- 
lished  sermons  to  pay  the  fees.  He  was  pro- 
mising Mr.  Thorold  to  undertake  with  my  lord 
treasurer  that,  according  to  his  petition,  he  should 
obtain  a  salary  of  if  200  per  annum  as  minister  of 
the  English  church  at  Rotterdam.  He  stopped 
F.  Gwynne,  Esq.,  going  in  with  the  red  ba?  to 
the  Queen,  and  told  bim  aloud  he  had  somethinff 
to  say  to  him  from  my  lord  treasurer.  He  talked 
with  the  son  of  Mr.  Davenant,  to  be  sent  abroad, 
and  took  out  his  pocket-book  and  wrote  down 


several  things  as  memoranda,  to  do  for  him.  He 
turned  to  the  fire,  ahd  took  out  his  gold  watch, 
and  telling  him  the  time  of  the  day,  complained 
it  was  very  late.  A  gentleman  said  he  was  too 
fast.  **  How  can  I  help  it,"  says  the  Doctor,  "  if 
the  courtiers  give  me  a  watch  that  won't  go 
right  ?"  Then  he  instructed  a  yonnfr  nobleman, 
that  the  best  poet  in  England  was  Mr.  Pope  (a 
Papist),  who  bad  begun  a  translation  of  Homer 
into  English  verse,  for  which  he  must  have  them 
all  subscribe  ;  **  for,'*  says  he,  *'  the  author  shall 
not  begin  to  print  till  I  have  a  thousand  guineas 
for  him."  Lord  treasurer,  after  leaving  the 
Queen,  came  through  the  room,  beckoning  Dr. 
Swift  to  follow  him :  both  went  oflT  just  before 
prayers. 

Let  us  see,  by  a  few  pickings  from  the 
journal  to  Stella,  in  what  manner  the  black- 
browed  Irish  vicar,  who  was  thus  fisruring 
in  the  mornings  at  court  as  the  friend  and 
confidant  of  ministers,  and  almost  as  4heir 
domineering  colleague,  was  writing  home 
from  his  lodging  m  the  evenings  to  the 
"  dear  girls"  at  Laracor. 

Dec.  3,  1710.  "Pshaw,  I  must  be  writing  to 
those  dear  saucy  brats  every  night,  whether  I 
will  or  no,  let  me  have  what  business  I  will,  or 
come  home  ever  so  late,  or  be  ever  so  Meepy; 
but  it  is  an  old  saying  and  a  true  one,  *  Be  yoa 
lords  or  be  you  earls,  you  must  write  to  naughty 
girls.'  I  was  to-day  at  court,  and  saw  Raymond 
[an  Irish  friend]  among  the  Beefeaters,  staying 
to  see  the  Queen  :  so  I  put  him  in  a  better  sta- 
tion, made  two  or  three  dozen  bows,  and  went  to 
church,  and  then  to  court  again  to  pick  up  a  din- 
ner, as  I  did  with  Sir  John  Stanlev,  and  then  we 
went  to  visit  Lord  Mountjoy ;  and  just  left  him ; 
and  'tis  near  eleven  at  night,  young  women,  and 
metbinks  this  letter  comes  very  near  to  the  bot- 
tom, dLC,  &.C." 

Jaru  1,  1711.  Morning.  I  wish  my  dearest 
pretty  Din^ley  and  Stella  a  happy  new  year,  and 
nealth,  and  mirth,  and  good  stomachs,  and  FVs 
company.  Faith,  I  did  not  know  how  to  write 
Fr,  I  wondered  what  was  the  matter ;  but  now 
I  remember  I  always  write  Pdjr  [by  this  combi- 
nation of  letters,  or  by  the  word  Presto,  Swift 
designates  himself  in  the  Journal]  .  .  Get  the 
Examiners  and  read  them  ;  the  last  nine  or  ten 
are  full  of  reasons  for  the  late  change,  and  of  the 
abuses  of  the  last  ministry ;  and  the  great  men 
assure  me  they  are  all  true.  They  were  written 
by  their  encouraj^^ment  and  direction.  I  must 
rise  and  go  see  Sir  Andrew  Fountain ;  but  per- 
haps to-morrow  I  may  answer  J£.D,*s  [Stella's 
designation  in  the  Journal]  letter :  so  good  mor- 
row, my  mistresses  all,  good  morrow.  I  wish 
you  both  a  merry  new  year ;  roast  beef,  minced 
pies,  and  good  strong  beer ;  and  me  a  share  of 
vour  good  cheer ;  that  I  was  there  or  you  were 
here ;  and  you're  a  little  saucy  dear,  &c,  &c. 

Jan.  13,  1711.  O  faith,  I  had  an  ugly  giddy 
fit  last  night  in  my  chamber,  and  I  have  got  a 
new  box  of  pills  to  take,  and  I  hope  shall  have  no 
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more  this  good  while.  I  wonld  not  tell  yon  be- 
fore, because  it  would  yex  you,  Httle  rogues ;  but 
DOW  it  is  better.  J  dined  to-day  with  Lord  Shel- 
bum,  &«.,  d^c. 

Jan,  16, 1711.  My  service  to  Mrs.  Stode  and 
Walls.  Has  she  a  boy  or  a  girl  ?  A  girl,  hmm ! 
and  died  in  a  week,  hmmm  !  and  was  poor  Stella 
forced  to  stand  for  godmother  7 — Let  me  know 
how  accounts  stand,  that  you  may  have  your 
money  betimes.  There's  four  months  for  my 
>odffing,  that  must  be  thought  on,  toa  And  zoo 
go  dine  with  Manley,  and  lose  your  money,  doo 
extravagant  sluttikin  ?  But  don't  fret  it  will 
just  be  three  weeks  when  I  have  the  next  letter, 
— that  is,  to-morrow.  Farewell,  dearest  beloved 
M.  Z>.,  and  love  poor,  poor  Presto,  who  has  not 
had  one  happy  day  since  he  left  you,  as  hope  to 
be  saved. 

March  7, 1711.  I  am  weary  of  business  and 
ministers.  I  don't  go  to  a  co&e-house  twice  a 
month.  I  am  very  regular  in  going  to  sleep  be- 
fore eleven — And  so  you  say  that  Stella's  a  pretty 
girl ;  and  so  she  be,  and  methinks  I  see  her  just 
now,  as  handsome  as  the  day's  long.  Do  you 
know  what  ?  When  I  am  writing  Ip  our  lan- 
guage [a  kind  of  baby-language  of  endearment 
used  between  him  and  Stella,  and  called  **  the 
little  language"]  I  make  up  my  mouth  just  as  if 
I  was  speaking  it  I  caught  myself  at  it  just 
now  .  .  poor  Stella,  wont  Dingfey  leave  her  a 
little  daylight  to  write  to  Presto  ?  Well,  well, 
we'll  have  daylight  shortly,  spite  of  her  teeth ; 
and  zoo  must  cly  Zele«  and  Hele,  and  Hele  aden. 
Must  loo  mimitate  Pdfir,  pay  t  Iss,  and  so  la 
shall.  And  so  leles  fol  ee  rettle.  Dood  mollow. 
(You  must  cry  There,  and  Here,  and  Here  again. 
Must  you  imitate  Pd/r,  pray  ?  Yes,  and  so  you 
shall.  And  so  there's  for  the  letter.  Good  mor- 
row). 

And  80  on,  throagb  a  series  of  daily  letters, 
forming  now  a  goodly  octavo  rolume  or 
more,  Swift  chats  and  rattles  away  to  the 
'  dear  absent  girls,'  giving  them  all  the  poli- 
tical gossip  of  the  time,  and  informing  them 
abont  hfs  own  goings-oat  and  comings-in; 
his  dinings  with  Harley,  St.  John,  and  occa- 
sionally with  Addison  and  other  old  Whig 
friends ;  the  state  of  his  health  ;  his  troubles 
with  hb  drunken  servant  Patrick ;  his  lodg- 
ing-expenses;  and  a  host  of  other  things. 
Saoh  another  journal  has,  perhaps,  never 
been  given  to  the  world ;  and,  but  for  it,  we 
should  never  have  known  what  depths  of 
tenderness,  and  power  of  affectionate  prattle, 
there  were  in  the  heart  of  this  harsh  and 
savage  man.  Only  on  one  topic,  affectmg 
himself  during  his  long  stay  in  London,  is  he 
in  any  degree  reserved.  Among  the  acquaint- 
anceships he  had  formed  was  one  with  a  Mrs. 
Vanhomrigh,  a  widow  lady  of  property,  who 
had  a  family  of  several  daughters.  The  eldest 
of  these,  Esther  Yanhomngh,  was  a  girl  of 
more  than  ordinary  talent  and  accomplbh- 


mehts,  and  of  enthusiastic  and  impetuous* 
character :  and  as  Swift  acquired  the  habit 
of  dropping  in  upon  the  '  Vans,'  as  he  called 
them,  when  he  had  no  other  dinner-engage- 
ment, it  was  not  long  before  he  and  Miss 
Vanhomrigh  fell  into  the  relationship  of 
teacher  and  pupil.  He  taught  her  to  think, 
and  to  write  rerses  ;  and  as,  among  Swift's 
other  peculiarities  of  opinion,  one  was  that  he 
entertained  what  would  eVen  now  be  called 
very  advanced  notions  as  to  the  intellectual 
capabilities  and  rights  of  women,  he  found  no 
more  pleasant  amusement  in  the  midst  of  his 
politics  and  other  business,  than  that  of 
superintending  the  growth  of  so  hopeful  a 
mind. 

His  conduct  might  have  made  him  styled 
A  father,  and  the  nvmph  his  child : 
The  innocent  delight  he  took 
To  see  the  virgin  mind  her  book. 
Was  but  the  master's  secret  joy 
In  school  to  hear  the  finest  boy. 

But,  alas !  Cupid  got  among  the  books. 

Vanessa,  not  in  years  a  score. 

Dreams  of  a  gown  of  fort;y-four ; 

Imaginary  charms  can  find 

In  eyes  with  reading  almost  blind ; 

She  fancies  music  in  his  tongue. 

Nor  farther  looks,  but  thinks  him  young. 

Nay  more,  one  of  Swift's  lessons  to  her 
had  been  that  frankness,  whether  in  man  or 
woman,  was  one  of  the  chief  of  the  virtues, 
and 

That  common  forms  were  not  designed 
Directors  to  a  noble  mind. 

"  Then,"  said  the  nymph, 

**  I'll  let  you  see 
My  actions  with  your  rules  agree. 
That  I  can  vulgar  forms  despise. 
And  have  no  secrets  to  disguise." 

She  told  her  love,  and  fairly  argued  it  out 
with  the  startled  tutor,  discussing  every 
element  in  the  question,  whether  for  or 
against — the  disparity  of  their  ages,  h^r  own 
five  thousand  guineas,  their  similarity  of 
tastes,  his  views  of  ambition,  the  judgment 
the  world  would  form  of  the  match,  and  so 
on ;  and  the  end  of  it  was  that  she  reasoned 
so  well  that  Swift  could  not  but  admit  that 
there  would  be  nothing  after  all  so  very  in- 
congruous in  a  marriage  between  him  and 
Esther  Vanhomrigh.  So  the  matter  rested. 
Swift  gently  resistiuff  the  impetuosity  of  the 
young  woman  when  it  threatened  to  take  him 
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by  8torm»  but  not  haying  the  courage  to  ad- 
duce the  real  and  conclusive  argument — the 
existence  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel  of 
another  (ind  a  dearer  Esther.  Stella,  on  her 
side,  knew  that  Swift  visited  a  family  called 
the  ''Vans;"  she  divined  that  something 
was  wrong ;  but  that  was  all. 

That  Swift,  the  mentor  of  ministers,  their 
daily  companion,  their  factotum,  at  whose 
bidding  they  dispensed  their  patronage  and 
their  favor,  should  himself  be  suffered  to  re- 
main a  mere  vicar  of  an  Irish  parish,  was,  of 
course,  impossible.  Vehement  and  even 
boisterous  and  overdone  as  was  his  zeal  for 
his  own  independence — '*  if  we  let  these  great 
ministers  pretend  too  much,  there  will  be  no 
governing  them,*'  was  his  maxim;  and,  in 
order  to  act  up  to  it,  he  used  to  treat  dukes 
and  earls  as  if  they  were  dogs — there  were 
yet  means  of  honorably  acknowledging  his 
services  in  a  way  to  which  he  would  have 
taken  no  exception.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that 
Oxford  and  St.  John,  who  were  really  and 
heartily  his  admirers,  were  anxious  to  promote 
him  in  some  suitable  manner.  An  English 
bishopric  was  certainly  what  he  coveted,  and 
what  they  would  at  once  have  given  him. 
But  though  the  Bishopric  of  Hereford  fell 
vacant  in  1712,  there  was,  as  Sir  Walter 
Scott  says,  **  a  lion  in  the  path.*'  Queen  Anne, 
honest  dowdy  woman — her  instinctive  dislike 
of  Swift,  strengthened  by  the  private  influ- 
ence of  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  the  Duch- 
ess of  Somerset,  whose  red  hair  Swift  had  lam- 
pooned—obstinately refused  to  make  the  au- 
thor of  the  "  Tale  of  a  Tub"  a  bishop.  Even 
an  English  deanery  could  not  be  found  for  so 
questionable  a  Christian;  and  in  1713,  Swift 
was  obliged  to  accept,  as  the  best  thing  he 
could  get,  the  Deanery  of  St.  Patrick's,  in 
his  native  city  of  Dublin.  He  hurried  over 
to  Ireland  to  be  installed,  and  came  back  just 
in  time  to  partake  in  the  last  struggles  and 
dissensions  of  the  Tory  administration,  before 
Queen  Anne's  death.  By  his  personal  exer- 
tions with  ministers,  and  his  pamphlet  enti- 
tled **  Public  Spirit  of  the  Whigs,"  he  tried 
to  buov  up  the  sinkmg  Tory  cause.  But  the 
Queen  s  death  destroyed  all ;  with  Qeorge  I. 
the  Whigs  came  in  again ;  the  late  Tory  min- 
isters were  dispersed  and  disgraced,  and  Swift 
shared  their  fall.  *'  Dean  Swift,"  says  Ar- 
buthnot,  *' keeps  up  his  noble  spirit,  and 
though  like  a  man  knocked  down,  you 
may  behold  him  still  with  a  stern  counte- 
nance, and  aiming  a  blow  at  his  adversaries." 
He  returned  with  rage  and  grief  in  his  heart 
to  Ireland — a  disgraced  man,  and  in  danger 
of  arrest  on  account  of  his  connection  with  I 


the  late  ministers.    Even  In  Dublin  he  was 
insulted  as  he  walked  in  the  streets. 

For  twelve  years — that  is~,  from  1714  to 
1726 — Swift  did  not  quit  Ireland.  At  his 
first  coming,  as  he  tells  us  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters, he  was  "  horribly  melancholy ;"  but  the 
melancholy  began  to  wear  off,  and,  having 
made  up  his  mind  to  his  exile  in  the  country 
of  his  detestation,  he  fell  gradually  into  the 
routine  of  his  duties  as  dean.  How  he  board- 
ed in  a  private  family  in  the  town,  stipulating 
for  leave  to  invite  his  friends  to  dinner  at  so 
much  a  head,  and  only  having  two  evenings 
a  week  at  the  deanery  for  larger  receptions ; 
how  he  brought  Stella  and  Mrs.  Diogley  from 
Laracor,  and  settled  them  in  lodgings  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Liffy,  keeping  up  the  same 
precautions  in  his  intercourse  with  them  as 
before,  but  devolving  the  management  of  his 
receptions  at  the  deanery  upon  Stella,  who 
did  all  the  honors  of  the  house ;  how  he  had 
his  own  way  in  all  cathedral  business,  and 
had  always  a  few  clergymen  and  others  in 
his  train,  who  toadied  him.  and  took  part  in 
the  facetious  horse- play  of  which  he  was 
fond ;  how  gradually  his  physiognomy  became 
known  to  the  citizens,  and  his  eccentricities 
familiar  to  them,  till  the  '*  Dean"  became  the 
lion  of  Dublin,  and  everybody  turned  to  look 
at  him  as  he  walked  in  the  streets;  how, 
among  the  Dean's  other  oddities,  he  was  po- 
pularly charged  with  stinginess  in  his  enter- 
tainments, and  a  sharp  look  out  after  the 
wine ;  how  sometimes  he  would  fly  off  from 
town  and  fake  refuge  in  some  country-seat 
of  a  friendly  Irish  nobleman ;  how,  all  this 
while  he  was  reading  books  of  all  kinds,  writ- 
ing notes  and  jottings,  and  corresponding 
with  Pope,  Gay,  Prior,  Arbuthnot,  Oxford, 
Bolingbroke,  and  other  literary  and  political 
friends  in  London  or  abroad — are  matters  in 
the  recollection  of  all  who  have  read  any  of 
the  biographies  of  Swift.  It  is  also  known 
that  it  was  during  this  period  that  the  Stella- 
and- Vanessa  imbroglio  reached  its  highest 
degree  of  entanglement.  Scarcely  had  the 
Dean  located  Stella  and  Mrs.  Dingley  in  their 
lodging  in  Dublin,  when,  as  he  had  feared, 
the  impetuous  Vanessa  crossed  the  channel 
to  be  near  him  too.  Her  mother*8  death,  and 
the  fact  that  she  and  a  younger  sister  had  a 
small  property  in  Ireland,  were  pretext 
enough.  A  «crap  or  two  from  surviving 
letters  will  tell  the  sequel,  and  will  suggest 
the  state  of  the  relations,  at  this  time,  be- 
tween Swift  and  this  unhappy,  and  certainly 
very  extraordinary,  woman. 

Sw^t  to  Miss  Va^fhomrigh :  London^  Aug.  12, 
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1714.    "I  bad  your  letter  last  poet, and  before 

Jron  can  send  roe  another  I  sball  set  oat  for  Ire- 
and.  ...  If  yon  are  in  Ireland  when  I  am  there, 
I  shall  see  you  very  seldom.  It  is  not  a  place  for 
any  freedom,  but  where  everything  is  known  in  a 
week,  and  magni6ed  a  hundred  degrees.  These 
are  rigorous  laws  that  must  be  passed  through ; 
but  it  is  probable  we  may  meet  in  London  in  win- 
ter; or,  if  not,  leave  all  to  fate.**  .  .  . 

Miss  Vanfurmrigh  to  Swifl:  Dublin,  1714,  ($nme 
time  after  August.)  ^*  V'ou  once  bad  a  maxim, 
which  was  to  act  what  was  right,  and  not  mind 
what  the  world  would  say.  1  wish  yon  would 
keep  to  it  now.  Pray,  what  can  be  wrong  in  see- 
ing and  advising  an  unhappy  voung  woman  ?  I 
cannot  imagine.  Yon  cannot  but  know  that  vour 
frowns  make  my  life  unsupportable.  You  have 
taught  me  to  distinguish,  and  then  you  Iea?e  me 
miserable."  .  .  . 

Miss  Vantwmrighio  Swift:  Dublin,  1714.  "You 
bid  me  be  easy,  and  you  would  see  me  as  often  as 
you  could.  You  had  better  have  said,  as  often  as 
you  could  get  the  better  of  your  inclinations  so 
much ;  or,  as  often  as  voa  remembered  there  was 
such  a  one  in  the  world.  If  you  continue  to  treat 
me  as  you  do,  you  will  not  be  made  uneasy  bv  me 
long.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  what  I  Imve 
suffered  since  I  saw  you  last  I  am  sure  I  could 
have  bore  the  rack  much  better  than  those  killing, 
killing  words  of  yours.  Sometimes  I  have  re- 
solved to  die,  without  seeing  you  more ;  but  those 
resolves,  to  your  misfortune,  did  not  last  long :  for 
there  is  something  in  human  nature  that  prompts 
one  so  to  find  relief  in  this  world.  I  must  give 
way  to  it,  and  beg  you'd  see  me,  and  speak  kindly 
to  me,  for  Tm  sure  you'd  not  condemn  any  one  to 
suffer  what  I  have  done,  could  you  but  know  it. 
The  reason  I  write  to  you  is,  because  I  cannot 
tell  it  to  you  should  I  see  yon.  For,  when  I  be- 
^n  to  complain,  then  you  are  angry ;  and  there 
IS  something  in  your  looks  so  awful  tliat  it  strikes 
me  dumb."  .  .  . 

Here  a  gap  intervenes,  which  record  fills 
up  with  but  an  indication  here  and  there. 
Swift  saw  Vanessa,  sometimes  with  that 
"  something  awful  in  his  looks  which  struck 
her  dumb,  sometimes  with  words  of  per- 
plexed kindness ;  he  persuaded  her  to  go  out, 
to  read,  to  amuse  herself;  he  introduced  cler- 

fymen  to  her — one  of  them  afterwards  Arch- 
isbop  of  Cashel — as  suitors  for  her  hand ; 
he  induced  her  to  leave  Dublin,  and  go  to 
her  property  at  Selbridge,  about  twelve  miles 
from  Dublin,  where  now  and  then  he  went  to 
visit  her,  where  she  used  to  plant  laurels 
against  every  time  of  his  coming,  and  where 
•'  Vanessa's  hower,"  in  which  she  and  the 
Dean  used  to  sit,  with  books  and  writing  ma- 
terials before  them,  during  these  happy  visits, 
was  long  an  object  of  interest  to  tounsts  ;  he 
wrote  kindly  letters  to  her,  some  in  French, 
praising  her  talents,  her  conversation,  and 
her  writing,  and  saying  that  he  found  in  her 


'*  tout  c€  que  la  nature  a  donnSe  a  un  morteV^ 
— '^Vhonneur,  la  vertu,  le  ban  sens,  Vesprit,  la 
douceur,  Vagriment  et  la  fermeted*ame.*'  All 
did  not  suffice ;  and  one  has  to  fancy,  during 
these  long  years,  the  restless  beatings,  on  the 
one  band,  of  that  impassioned  woman's  heart, 
now  lying  as  cold  undistinguishable  ashes  in 
some  Irish  grave ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  dis- 
traction, and  anger,  and  daily  terror  of  the 
man  she  clung  to.     For,  somehow  or  other, 
there  was  an  element  of  terror  mingled  with 
the/  affdir.  What  it  was  is  beyond  easy  scru- 
tiny ;  though  possibly  the  data  exist,  if  they 
were  well  sifted.    The  ordinary  story  is  that, 
some  time  in  the  midst  of  these  entangle- 
ments with  Vanessa,  and  in  consequence  of 
their  effects  on  the  rival-relationship — Stella 
having  been  brought  almost  to  death's  door 
by  the  anxieties  caused  her  by  Vanessa's 
proximity,  and  hy  her  own  equivocal  position 
m  society — the  form  of  marriage  was  gone 
through  by  Swift  and  Stella,  and  they  became 
legally  husband  and  wife,  although  with  an 
engagement  that  the  matter  should  remain 
secret,  and  that  there  should  be  no  change 
in  their  manner  of  living.    The  year  1716, 
when  Swift  was  forty- nine  years  of  age,  and 
Stella  thirty-two,  is  assigned  as  the  date  of 
this  event ;  and  the  ceremony  is  said  to  have 
been  performed  in  the  garden  of  the  Deanery 
by  the  Bishop  of  Clogher.  But  more  mystery 
remains.     ''Immediately  subsequent  to  the 
ceremony,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  **  Swift's 
state  of  mind  appears  to  have  been  dreadful. 
Delany  (as  I  have  learned  from  a  friend  of 
his  widow)  said  that  about  the  time  it  was 
supposed  to  have  taken  place,  lie  observed 
Swift  to  be  extremely  gloomy  and  agitated — 
so  much  so,  that  he  went  to  Archbishop  King 
to  mention  his  apprehensions.     On  entering 
the  library,  Swift  rushed  out  with  a  counte- 
nance of  distraction,  and  passed  him  without 
speaking.  He  found  the  Archbishop  in  tears, 
and,  upon  asking  the  reason,  he  said,  **  You 
have  just  met  the  most  unhappy  man  on 
earth ;  but,  on  the  subject  of  his  wretched- 
ness, you  must  never  ask  a  question."  What 
are  we  to  make  of  this  ?    Nay  more,  what 
are  we  to  make  of  it,  when  we  find  that  the 
alleged  marriage  of  Swift  with  Stella,  with 
which  Scott  connects  the  story,  is  after  all 
denied  by  some  as  resting  on  no  sufficient 
evidence—^ven  Dr.  Delany,  though  he  be- 
lieved in  the  marriage,  and  supposed  it  to 
have   taken  place    about  the  time  of  his 
remarkable  interview  with  the  Arcbbidhop, 
having  no  certain  information  on  the  subject  ? 
If  we  assume  a  secret  marriage  with  Stella, 
indeed,  the  subsequent  portion  of  the  Vanes- 
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8a  story  becomes  more  explicable.  On  tbis 
assumptioD,  we  are  to  imagine  Swift  continn- 
in^  his  letters  to  Vanessa,  and  his  occasional 
Tisits  to  her  at  Sel bridge  on  the  old  footing 
for  some  years  after  the  niarriage,  with  the 
undivulged  secret  ever  in  his  mind,  increasing 
tenfold  his  former  awkwardness  in  encounter- 
ing her  presence.  And  so  we  come  to  the 
year  1720,  when,  as  the  following  scraps  will 
show,  a  new  paroxysm  on  the  part  of  Va- 
nessa brought  on  a  new  crisis  in  their  rela- 
tions. 

Miss  Vanhomrigh  to  Swift:  Sdbridge,  1720. — 
''Believe  me,  it  is  with  the  utmost  regret  that  I 
now  write  to  you,  because  I  know  your  good- 
nature such  that  you  cannot  see  any  human  crea- 
ture miserable  without  bein^  sensibly  touched. 
Yet  what  can  I  do  ?  I  must  either  unload  my  heart 
and  tell  you  all  its  griefs,  or  sink  under  the  inex- 
pressible distress  I  now  suffer  by  your  prodiji^ious 
neglect  of  me.  It  is  now  ten  long  weeks  since  I 
saw  you,  and  in  all  that  time  I  have  never  received 
but  one  letter  from  you,  and  a  little  note  with  an 
ezcuae.  Oh,  have  you  forgot  me  ?  You  endeavor 
by  severities  to  force  me  from  you.  Nor  can  I 
blame  you ;  for  with  the  utmost  distress  and  coo- 
fusion,  I  behold  myself  the  cause  of  uneasy  reflec- 
tions to  you.  Yet,  I  cannot  comfort  you,  but  here 
declare  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  art,  time,  or 
accident,  to  lessen  the  inexpressible  passion  I  have 
for  ■  .  Pat  my  passion  under  the  utmost  res- 
traint *  send  me  as  distant  from  you  as  the  earth 
will  allow ;  yet  you  cannot  banish  ^hose  charming 
ideas  which  will  ever  stick  by  me  whilst  I  have 
the  use  of  memory.  Nor  is  the  love  I  bear  you 
only  seated  in  my  soul ;  for  there  is  not  a  single 
atom  of  my  frame  that  is  not  blended  with  it 
Therefore,  do  not  flatter  yourself  that  separation 
will  ever  change  my  sentimente ;  for  I  find  myself 
nnquiet  in  the  midst  of  silence,  and  my  heart  is  at 
ante  pierced  with  sorrow  and  love.  For  heaven's 
sake,  tell  me  what  has  caused  this  prodigious 
chan^  in  you  which  I  have  foand  of  late."  .  .  . 

Mss  Vanhomrigh  to  Stoifi:  Duhliny  1720.  .  .  . 
"I  believe  you  thought  I  only  rallied,  when  I 
told  you,  the  other  night,  that  I  would  pester  you 
with  letters.  Once  more  I  advise  yon,  if  you 
have  any  regard  for  your  quiet,  to  alter  your  be- 
havior quickly ;  for  I  do  assure  you  I  have  too 
much  spirit  to  sit  down  contented  with  this  treat- 
ment. Because  I  love  frankness  extremely,  I 
here  tell  yon  now  that  I  have  determined  to  try 
all  manner  of  human  aru  to  reclaim  you ;  and  if 
all  these  fail,  I  am  resolved  to  have  recourse  to 
the  black  one,  which,  it  is  said,  never  does. 
Now  see  what  inconveniency  you  will  bring  both 
yourself  and  .me  unto.  .  .  .  When  I  undertake  a 
thing,  I  don't  lovte  to  do  it  by  halves.** 

Swift  to  Miss  Vanhmrigh :  DybUn,  1720.  "  If 
you  write  as  you  do,  I  shall  come  the  seldomer 
on  purpose  to  be  pleased  with  your  letters,  which 
I  never  look  into  without  wondering  how  a  brat 
that  cannot  read  can  possibly  write  so  well.  .  .  . 
Raillery  apart,  I  think  it  inconvenient,  for  a  hun<* 
dred  reasons,  that  1  should  make  your  house  a 


sort  of  constant  dwelling-place.  I  will  certainly 
come  as  often  as  I  conveniently  can;  but  my 
health  and  the  perpetual  run  of  ill  weather,  hin- 
der me  from  going  out  in  the  morning ;  and  my 
afternoons  are  Uken  up  I  know  not  bow,  so  that 
I  am  in  rebellion  with  a  hundred  people  besides 
yourself,  for  not  seeing  them.  For  the  rest,  yon 
need  make  use  of  no  other  black  art  besides  your 
ink.  It  is  a  pity  your  eyes  are  not  black,  or  I 
would  have  said  the  same ;  but  you  are  a  white 
witch,  and  can  do  no  mischief."  .  .  . 

Swift  to  Mss  Vanhomrigh :  DubHn,  1720.  "  I 
received  your  letter  when  some  company  was  with 
me  on  Saturday  niflrht,  and  it  put  me  in  such  con- 
fusion that  I  could  not  tell  what  to  do.  This 
morning  a  woman,  who  does  business  for  me,  told 
me  she  heard  I  was  in  love  with  one — naming 
you — and  twenty  particulars ;  that  little  master 

and  I  visited  you,  and  that  the  Archbishop  did 

so ;  and  that  yon  had  abundance  of  wit,  &c.  I 
ever  feared  the  tattle  of  this  nasty  town,  and  toM 

Jrou  so ;  and  that  was  the  reason  why  I  said  to  yon 
ong  ago,  that  I  would  see  you  seldom  when  yon 
were  in  Ireland ;  and  I  must  bes;  you  to  be  easy, 
if,  for  some  time,  I  visit  yon  seldomer,  and  not  in 
so  particular  a  manner.    . .  . 

Miss  Vanhomrigh  to  Swift:  5«Z6rfdj^c,  1720. 
.  .  '*  Solitude  is  nnsupportable  to  a  mind  which  is 
not  easy.    I  have  worn  out  my  days  in  siehing, 

and  my  nights  with  watching  and  thinkmg  ol , 

who  thinks  not  of  me.  How  many  letters  shall  I 
send  yon  before  I  receive|an  answer?  .  .  Oh, 
that  I  could  hope  to  see  you  here,  or  that  I  conld 
go  to  you !  I  was  bom  with  violent  passions, 
which  terminate  all  in  one— that  inexpressible 
passion  I  have  for  you.  .  .  Surely  you  cannot 
possibly  be  so  taken  up,  but  you  might  command  a 
moment  to  write  to  me,  and  force  your  inclinations 
to  so  great  a  charity.  I  firmly  believe,  if  I  cooM 
know  your  thoughts,  (which  no  human  creature  is 
capable  of  guessing  at,  because  never  any  one 
living  thought  like  you,)  I  should  find  yon  bad  of- 
ten in  a  rage  wished  me  religious,  hoping  then  I 
should  have  paid  my  devotions  to  Heaven.  But 
that  would  not  spare  you :  for,  were  I  an  enthusi- 
ast, still  you*d  be  the  deity  I  should  worship. 
What  marks  are  there  of  a  deity,  but  what  you 
are  to  be  known  by  ?  You  are  present  every  where ; 
your  dear  image  is  always  before  my  eyes.  Some- 
times you  strike  me  with  that  prodigious  awe  I 
tremble  with  fear;  at  other  times  a  charming  eom- 
passion  shines  through  your  countenance,  which 
revives  my  soul.  Is  it  not  more  reasonable  to  adore 
a  radiant  form  one  has  seen,  that  one  only  des- 
cribed?" 

Swift  to  Miss  Vanhomrigh:  Dublin,  October 
15,  1720.  ** All  the  morning  I  am  plagued  with 
impertinent  visits,  below  any  man  of  sense  or 
honor  to  endure,  if  it  were  any  way  avoidable. 
Afternoons  and  evenings  are  spent  abroad  in  walk- 
ing to  keep  off*  and  avoid  spleen  as  far  as  I  can, 
so  that,  when  I  am  not  so  good  a  correspondent 
as  I  could  wish,  you  are  not  to  quarrel  and  be  gov- 
ernor, but  to  impute  it  to  my  situation,  and  to  con- 
clude infallibly  that  I  have  the  same  respect  and 
kindness  for  you  I  ever  professed  to  have."  .  .  . 

Swift  to  M%8S  Vanhomrigh:  OoUstoun^  July  5, 
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1721.  .  .  « Settle  yonr  alQ&ira,  and  qoit  this 
scoaodrel  island,  and  things  will  he  as  yon  desire. 
I  can  say  no  more,  being  called  away.  Mais  soyez 
asturie  que  jamais  penonne  au  monde  n'a  ili 
omeL  Tumoree^  nUm^  adorie  ^par  voire  ami  que 

Vanessa  did  not  quit  the '  scoundrel-island;' 
but  on  the  contrary,  remained  in  it,  unma- 
nageable as  eyer.  In  1722,  about  a  year  af- 
ter the  date  of  the  last  scrap,  the  catastrophe 
came.  In  a  wild  fit,  Vanessa — as  the  story 
is — took  the  bold  step  of  writing  to  Stella, 
insisting  on  an  explanation  of  the  nature  of 
Swift's  engagements  to  her ;  Stella  placed  the 
letter  in  Swift's  hands ;  and  Swift,  in  a  pa- 
roxysm of  fury,  rode  instantly  to  Selbridge, 
saw  Vanessa  without  speaking,  laid  a  letter 
on  her  table,  and  rode  off  again.  The  letter 
was  Vanessa's  death-warrant.  Within  a  few 
weeks  she  was  dead,  having  previously  re- 
voked a  will  in  which  she  had  bequeathed  all 
her  fortune  to  Swift. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  purport  of 
Vanessa's  communication  to  Stella,  it  pro- 
duced no  change  in  Swift's  relations  to  the 
latter.  The  pale  pensive  face  of  Hester  John- 
son, with  her  ''fine  dark  eyes"  and  hair  **black 
as  a  raven,"  was  still  to  be  seen  on  reception- 
evenings  at  the  Deanery,  where  also  she  and 
Mrs.  Dingley  would  sometimes  take  up  their 
abode,  when  Swift'  was  suffering  from  one  of 
his  attacks  of  vertigo,  and  required  to  be 
nursed.  Nay,  during  those  very  years  in 
which,  as  we  have  just  seen,  Swift  was  attend- 
hig  to  the  movements  to  and  fro  of  the  more 
imperious  Vanessa  in  the  back-ground,  and 
assuaging  her  passion  by  visits  and  letters,  and 
praises  of  her  powers,  and  professions  of  his 
admiration  of  her  beyond  all  her  sex,  he  was 
all  the  while  keeping  up  the  same  affectionate 
style  of  intercourse  as  ever  with  the  more 
gentle  Stella,  whose  happier  lot  it  was  to  be 
stationed  in  the  centre  of  his  domestic  circle, 
and  addressing  to  her,  in  a  less  forced  man- 
ner, praises  singularly  like  those  he  address- 
ed to  her  rival.  Thus,  every  year,  on  Stel- 
la's birth-day,  he  wrote  a  little  poem  in  honor 
of  the  occasion.  Take  the  one  for  1718,  be- 
ginning thus : 

t         Stella  this  day  is  thirty-fonr, 

(We  sha'n't  dispute  a  year  or  more ;) 
However,  Stella,  be  not  troubled ; 
Aitbongh  thy  size  and  years  be  doubled, 
Since  first  I  saw  thee  at  sixteen, 
The  brightest  virgin  on  the  green ; 
So  little  is  thy  form  declined-— 
Made  up  so  largely  in  thy  mind. 

Stella  would  reciprocate  these  compliments 
by  verses  on  the  Dean's  birth-day ;  and  one 


is  struck  by  the  similarity  of  her  acknow- 
ledgements of  what  the  jDean  had  taught 
her  and  done  for  her,  to  thoae  of  Vanessa. 
Thus,  in  1721 : 

When  men  began  to  call  me  fair, 
You  interposed  your  timely  care ; 
You  early  ta^ught  me  to  despise 
The  ogling  of  a  coxcomb's  eyes ; 
Show^  where  my  judgment  was  misplaced, 
Refined  my  fancy  and  my  taste.  , 
Yon  taught  how  I  might  youth  prolong 
By  knowing  what  was  right  and  wrong; 
How  from  my  heart  to  bring  supplies 
Of  lustre  to  my  fading  eyes; 
How  soon  a  beauteous  mind  repairs 
The  loss  of  changed  or  falling  hairs ; 
How  wit  and  virtue  from  within 
Send  out  a  smoothness  o*er  the  skin. 
Your  lectures  could  my  fancy  fix, 
And  I  can  please  at  thirty-six. 

The  death  of  Vanessa  in  1722,  left  Swift 
from  that  time  entirely  Stella's.  How  she  got 
over  the  Vanessa  affair  in  her  own  mind,  when 
the  full  extent  of  the  facts  became  known  to 
her,  can  only  be  guessed.  When  some  one 
alluded  to  the  fact  that  Swift  had  written 
beautifully  aboot  Vanessa,  she  is  reported  to 
have  said,  "That  doesn't  signify,  for  we  all 
know  the  Dean  could  write  beautifully  about 
a  broomstick."  ^'A  woman — a  true  woman," 
is  Mr.  Thackeray's  characteristic  comment. 

To  the  world's  end,  those  who  take  in- 
terest in  Swift's  life  will  range  themselves 
either  on  the  side  of  SteUa  or  on  that  of  Var 
nessa.  Mr.  Thackeray  prefers  Stella,  but 
admits  that  in  doing  so,  though  the  majority 
of  men  may  be  on  his  side,  he  will  have  most 
women  against  him.  Which  way  Swift'a 
heart  inclined  him,  it  is  not  diflScult  to  see. 
Stella  was  the  mam  influence  of  his  life ;  the 
intimacy  with  Vanessa  was  but  an  episode. 
And  yet  when  he  speaks  of  the  two  women, 
as  a  critic,  xhere  is  a  curious  equality  in  his 
appreciation  of  them.  Of  Stella  he  used  to 
say  that  her  wit  and  judgment  were  such, 
that  **  she  never  failed  to  say  the  best  thing 
that  was  said  wherever  she  was  in  compa- 
ny ;"  and  one  of  his  epistolary  compliments  to 
Vanessa  is  that  he  had  ''always  remarked  that 
neither  in  general  nor  in  particular  conversa- 
tion had  any  word  ever  escaped  her  lips  that 
could  by  possibility  have  been  better."  Some 
little  differences  in  his  preceptorial  treatment 
of  them  may  be  discerned,  as,  for  example, 
when  be  finds  it  necessair  to  admonbh  poor 
Stella  for  her  incorrigible  bad  spelling — no 
such  admonition,  apparently,  being  reouired 
for  Vanessa ;  or  when,  in  praising  Stella,  he 
dwells  chiefly  on  her  honor  and  gentle  kinr^ 
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liness,  whereas  in  praising  Vanessa,  he  dwells 
chiefly  on  her  genius  and  force  of  mind. 
But  it  is  distinctly  on  record  that  his  regard 
for  both  was  founded  on  his  belief  that,  in 
respect  of  intellectual  habits  and  culture, 
both  were  above  the  contemporary  standard 
of  their  sex.  And  here  let  us  repeat  that, 
not  only  from  the  evidence  aflforded  by  the 
whole  story  of  Swift's  relations  to  these  two 
women,  but  also  from  the  evidence  of  dis- 
tinct doctrinal  passages  scattered  through 
his  works,  it  is  plain  that  those  who  in  tne 
present  day,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
America,  maintain  the  ihtellectual  equality  of 
the  two  sexes,  and  the  right  of  women  to  as 
full  and  varied  an  education,  and  as  free  a 
social  use  of  their  powers,  as  is  allowed  to 
men,  may  claim  Swift  as  a  pioneer  in  their 
cause.  Both  Stella  and  Vanessa  have  left 
their  testimony  that  from  the  very  first  Swift 
took  care  to  indoctrinate  them  with  peculiar 
views  on  this  subject ;  and  both  thank  him 
for  having  done  so.  Stella  even  goes  farther 
and  almost  urges  Swift  to  do  on  the  great 
gcale  what  he  bad  done  for  her  individually. 

O,  tarn  your  precepts  into  laws, 
Redeem  the  women^s  rained  caase, 
Retrieve  lost  empire  to  our  sex 
That  men  may  bow  their  rebel  necks. 

This  fact  that  Swift  had  a  theory  on  the 
subject  of  the  proper  mode  of  treating  and 
educating  women,  which  theory  was  in  an- 
tagonism  to  the  ideas  of  his  time,  explains 
much  both  in  his  conduct  as  a  man  and  in 
his  habits  as  a  writer. 

For  the  first  six  years  of  his  exile  in  Ire- 
land after  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  Swift 
had  published  nothing  of  any  consequence, 
and  had  kept  aloof  from  politics,  except 
when  they  were  brought  to  his  door  by  local 
quarrels.  In  1720,  however,  he  again  flashed 
forth  as  a  political  luminary,  in  a  character 
that  could  hardly  have  been  anticipated — that 
of  an  Irish  patriot.  .Taking  up  the  cause  of  the 
"  scoundrel  island,"  to  which  he  belonged  by 
birth,  if  not  by  affection,  and  to  which  fate 
had  consigned  him,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts, 
he  made  that  cause  his  own ;  virtually  said  to 
his  old  Wliig  enemies,  then  in  power,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water,  "  Yes,  I  am  an  Irish- 
man, and  I  will  show  you  what  an  Irishman 
is;"  and  constituting  himself  the  representa- 
tive of  the  island,  hurled  it  with  all  its  pent- 
up  mass  of  rage  and  wrongs,  against  Walpole 
and  his  administration.  First,  in  revenge  for 
the  commercial  wrongs  of  Ireland,  came  his 
"Proposal  for  the  Universal  Use  of  Irish  Man- 
ufactures, utterly  Bejecting  and  Renouncing 


Everything  Wearable  that  comes  from  Eng- 
land ;"  then,  amidst  the  uproar  and  danger 
excited  by  this  proposal,  other  and  other  deG- 
ances  in  the  same  tone  ;  and  lastly, in  1723,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  royal  patent  to  poor  Wil- 
liam Wood  to  supply  Ireland,  without  her  own 
consent,  with  a  hundred  and  eight  thousand 

})ounds'  worth  of  copper  half- pence  of  Eog- 
ish  manufacture,  the  unparalleled  *'  D rapier  a 
Letters,"  which  blasted  the  character  of  the 
coppers  and  asserted  the  nationality  of  Ire- 
land. All  Ireland,  Catholic  as  well  as  Pro- 
testant, blessed  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's ; 
associations  were  formed  for  the  defence  of 
his  person ;  and,  had  Walpole  and  his  Whigs 
succeeded  in  bringing  him  to  trial,  it  would 
have  been  at  the  expense  of  an  Irish  rebellioo. 
From  that  time  till  his  death  Swift  was  the 
true  King  of  Ireland  ;  only  when  O'Connell 
arose  did  the  heart  of  the  nation  yield  equal 
venieration  to  any  single  chief;  and  even 
at  this  day  the  grateful  Irish  forgetting  his 
gibes  against  them,  and  forgetting  his  con- 
tinual habit  of  distinguishing  between  the 
Irish  population  as  a  whole,  and  the  English 
and  Protestant  part  of  it  to  which  he  be- 
longed himself,  cherish  his  memory  with 
loving  enthusiasm,  and  speak  of  him  as  the 
"great  Irishman."  Among  the  phases  of 
Swift's  life,  this  of  his  having  been  an  Irish 
patriot  and  agitator  deserves  to  be  particu- 
larly remembered. 

In  the  year  1726,  Swift,  then  in  his  sixtieth 
year,  and  in  the  fuU  flush  of  his  new  popu- 
larity as  the  champion  of  Irish  nationality, 
visited  England  for  the  first  time  since  Queen 
Anne's  death.  Once  there,  he  was  loth  to 
return;  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
years  1726  and  1727  was  spent  by  him  in  or 
near  London.  This  was  the  time  of  the  pub- 
lication of  Gulliver's  Travels,  which  had 
been  written  some  years  before,  and  also  of 
some  Miscellanies,  which  were  edited  for 
him  by  Pope.  It  was  at  Pope's  villa  at 
Twickenham  that  most  of  his  time  was  spent ; 
and  it  was  there  and  at  this  time  that  the 
long  friendship  between  Swift  and  Pope 
ripened  into  that  extreme  and  affectionate 
intimacy  which  they  both  loved  to  acknow- 
ledge. Gay,  Arbuthnot,  and  Bolingbroke, 
now  returned  from  exile,  joined  Pope  in 
welcoming  their  friend.  Addison  had  been 
dead  several  years.  Prior  was  dead,  and 
also  Yanbnigh  and  Parnell.  Steele  was  yet 
alive :  but  between  him  and  Swift  there  was 
no  longer  any  tie.  Political  and  aristocratic 
acquaintances,  old  and  new  there  were  in 
abundance,  all  anxious  once  again  to  have 
Swift  among  them  to  fight  their  battles.  Old 
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George  I.  bad  not  long  to  live,  and  the  Torieb 
were  trying  again  to  come  into  power  in  the 
train  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  There  were 
even  chances  of  an  arrangement  with  Wal- 
pole,  with  possibilities,  in  that  or  in  some 
other  way,  ihat  Swift  should  not  die  a  mere 
Irish  dean.  These  prospects  were  but  tem- 
porary. The  old  king  died  ;  and,  contrary  to 
expectation,  George  II.  retained  Walpole  and 
his  Whig  colleagues.  In  October,  1727, 
Swift  left  England  for  the  last  time.  He  re- 
turned to  Dublin  just  in  time  to  watch  over 
the  death- bed  of  Stella,  who  expired,  after  a 
lingering  illness,  in  January,  1728.  Swift  was 
then  in  his  sixty-second  year. 

The  story  of  the  remaining  seventeen  years 
of  Swift's  life — for,  with  all  his  maladies, 
bodily  and  mental,his  strong  frame  withstood, 
for  all  that  time  of  solitude  and  gloom,  the 
wear  of  mortality — is  perhaps  better  known 
than  any  other  part  of  his  biography.  How 
his  irritability,  and  eccentricities,  and  avarice 
grew  upon  him,  so  that  his  friends  and  ser- 
vants had  a  hard  task  in  humoring  him,  we 
learn  from  the  traditions  of  others;  how  his 
memory  began  to  fail,  and  other  signs  of 
breaking  up  began  to  appear,  we  learn  from 
himself. 

See  how  the  Dean  begins  to  break  ! 
Poor  gentleman,  he  droops  apaee. 
You  plainly  find  it  in  his  face. 
That  old  vertigo  in  his  head 
Will  never  leave  him  till  he*8  dead. 
Besides  his  memory  decays : 
He  recollects  not  what  he  says : 
He  cannot  call  his  friends  to  mind  ; 
Forgets  the  place  where  last  he  dined  ; 
Plies  yon  with  stories  o*er  and  o*er 
He  told  them  fifty  times  before. 

The  fire  of  his  genius,  however,  was  not 
yet  burnt  out.  Between  1729  and  1736  he 
continued  to  throw  out  satires  and  lampoons 
in  profusion,  referring  to  the  men  and  topics 
of  the  day,  and  particularly  to  the  political 
affairs  of  Ireland  ;  and  it  was  during  this  time 
that  his  •'  Directions  to  Servants,  his  Polite 
Conversation^"  and  other  well  known  facetiae, 
first  saw  the  light.  From  the  year  1736, 
however,  it  was  well  known  in  Dublin  that 
the  Dean  was  no  more  what  he  had  been,  and 
that  his  recovery  was  not  to  be  looked  for. 
The  rest  will  be  best  told  ui  the  words  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  :— 
^  The  la4t  scene  was  now  rapidly  approaching, 
and  the  stage  darkened  ere  the  cnrtain  fell.  From 
1736  onward,  the  Dean's  fits  of  periodical  giddi- 
ness and  deafness  had  returned  with  violence; 
he  coald  neither  enjoy  conversation,  nor  amuse 
himself  with  writing ;  and  an  obstinate  resolution 
which  he  had  formed  not  to  wear  glasses,  pre- 


vented him  from  reading.  The  following  dismal 
letter  to  Mrs.  Whiteway  (his  cousin  and  chief  at- 
tendant in  his  last  days)  in  1740,  is  almost  the 
last  document  which  we  possess  of  the  celebrated 
Swift,  as  a  rational  and  reflecting  being.  It 
awfully  foretelU  the  catastrophe  which  shortly 
after  took  place. 

"  I  have  been  very  miserable  all  night,  and  to- 
day, extremely  deaf  and  full  of  pain.  I  am  so 
stupid  and  confounded,  that  I  cannot  express  the 
mortification  I  am  under  both  in  body  and  mind. 
All  I  can  say  is  that  I  am  not  in  torture ;  but  I 
daily  and  hourly  expect  it  Fray  let  me  know  how 
your  health  is  and  your  family.  I  hardlv  under- 
stand one  word  I  write.  I  am  sure  my  days  will 
be  very  few ;  few  and  miserable  they  must  be. 
**  I  am,  for  these  few  days, 

"Yours  entirely, 

"J.  Swift. 
**  If  I  do  not  blunder,  it  is  Saturday, 
**  July  26,  1740.*' 

His  understanding  having  totally  failed  soon 
after  these  melancholy  expresitions  of  grief  and 
affection,  his  first  state  was  that  of  violent  and 
furious  lunacy.  His  estate  was  put  under  the 
management  of  trustees,  and  his  person  confided 
to  the  care  of  Dr.  Lyons,  a  respectable  clergyman, 
curate  to  the  Rev.  Robert  King,  prebendary  of 
Dunlavin,  one  of  Swift's  executors.  This  gentle- 
man discharged  his  melaucholy  task  with  great 
fidelity,  being  much  and  gratefully  attached  to  the 
object  of  hitt  care.  Fcom  a  state  of  outrageous 
frenzy,  aggravated  by  severe  bodily  suffering,  the 
illustrious  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  sank  into  the 
situation  of  a  helpless  changeling.  In  the  course 
of  about  three  years,  he  is  only  known  to  have 
spoken  once  or  twice.  At  length,  when  tliis  awful 
moral  lesson  had  subsisted  from  1743  until  the 
19th  of  October,  1745,  it  pleased  God  lo  releaiie 
him  from  this  calamitous  situation.  He  died  upon 
that  day  without  a  single  pang,  so  gently  that  his 
attendants  were  scarce  aware  of  the  moment  of 
his  dissolution. 

Swift  was  seventy-eight  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  having  outhved  all  his  con- 
temporaries of  the  Queen  Anne  cluster  of 
wits,  with  the  exception  of  BoHngbroke, 
Ambrose  Philips,  and  Cibber.  Congreve  had 
died  in  1729 ;  Steele  in  the  same  year;  Defoe, 
in  1731 ;  Gay,  in  1732  ;  Arbuthnot,  in  1735  ; 
Tickell,  in  1740  ;  and  Pope,  whowasSwift^s 
junior  by  twenty-one  years,  in  1744.  Swift, 
therefore,  is  entitled  in  our  literary  histories 
to  the  place  of  patriarch  as  well  as  to  that  of 
chief  among  the  wits  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  ; 
and  he  stands  nearest  to  our  own  day  of  any 
of  them  whose  writings  we  still  lead.  As  late 
as  the  year  1820  a  person  was  alive  who  had 
seen  Swift  as  he  lay  dead  in  the  deanery  be- 
fore his  ^burial,  great  crowds  going  to  take 
their  last  look  of  hioL  "  The  coffin  was  open ; 
he  had  on  his  head  neither  cap  nor  wig ;  there 
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was  not  mucli  hair  on  the  front  or  very  top, 
but  it  was  long  and  thick  behind,  very  white, 
and  was  like  nax  upon  the  pillow."  Such  is 
the  last  glimpse  we  have  of  Swift  on  earth. 
Exactly  ninety  years  afterwards,  the  coffin 
was  taken  up  from  its  resting-place  in  the 
aisle  of  the  cathedral ;  and  the  skull  of  Swift, 
the  white  locks  now  all  mouldered  away  from 
it,  became  an  object  of  scientific  curiosity. 
Phrehologically,  it  was  a  disappointment,  the 
extreme  lowness  of  the  forehead  striking  every 
one,  and  the  so-called  organs  of  wit,  causality, 
and  comparison  being  scarcely  developed  at 
all.  There  were  peculiarities,  however,  in 
the  shape  of  the  interior,  indicating  larger 
capacity  of  brain  than  would  have  been  in- 
ferred from  the  external  aspect.  Stella's 
coffin  was  exhumed,  and  her  skull  examined 
at  the  same  time.  The  examiners  found  the 
skull  "  a  perfect  model  of  symmetry  and 
beauty." 

Have  we  said  too  much  in  declaring  that, 
of  all  the  men  who  illustrated  that  period  of 
our  literary  history  which  lies  between  the 
Revolution  of  1688  and  the  beginning  or 
middle  of  the  reign  of  George  II.,  Swift  alone 
(excepting  Pope,  and  excepting  him  only  on 
certain  definite  and  peculiar  grounds)  fulGls 
to  any  tolerable  extent  those  conditions  which 
would  entitle  him  to  the  epithet  of  "  great," 
already  refused  by  us  to  his  age  as  a  whole  ? 
We  do  not  think  so.  Swift  vf<M  a  great 
genius ;  nay,  if  by  greatness  we  understand 
general  mass  and  energy  rather  than  any 
preconceived  peculiaritj  of  quality,  he  was 
the  greatest  genius  of  his  age.  Neither  Addi- 
son, nor  Steele,  nor  Pope,  nor  Defoe  pos- 
sessed, in  anything  like  the  same  degree,  that 
which  Goethe  and  Niebuhr,  seeking  a  name 
for  a  certain  attribute  found  always  present, 
as  they  thought,  in  the  higher  and  more 
forcible  order  of  historic  characters,  agreed 
to  call  the  demonic  element.  Indeed,  very 
few  men  in  our  literature,  from  first  to  last, 
have  had  so  much  of  this  element  in  them — 
the  sign  and  source  of  all  real  greatness — as 
Swift.  In  him  it  was  so  obvious  as  to  attract 
notice  at  once.  *'  There  is  something  in  your 
looks,"  wrote  Vanessa  to  him,  "  so  awful  that 
it  strikes  me  dumb ;"  and  again,  '*  Sometimes 
you  strike  me  with  that  prodigious  awe,  I 
tremble  with  fear;"  and  agam;  "What 
marks  are  there  of  a  deity  that  you  are  not 
known  by  ?"  True,  these  are  the  words  of  a 
woman  infatuated  with  love;  but  there  is 
evidence  that  wherever  Swift  went,  and  in 
whatever  society  he  was,  there  was  this 
magnetic  power  in  his  presence.  Pope  felt 
it;  Addison  felt  it;  they  all  felt  it.    We 


question  if,  among  all  our  literary  celebrities, 
there  has  been  one  more  distinraished  for 
being  personally  formidable  to  all  who  came 
near  him. 

And  yet,  in  calling  Swift  a  great  genins, 
we  clearly  do  not  mean  to  rank  him  in  the 
same  order  of  greatness  with  such  men  among 
his  predecessors  as  Spenser,  or  Shakspeare, 
or  Milton,  or  such  men  among  his  successors, 
as  Scott,  Coleridge,  and  Wordsworth.  We 
even  retain  instinctively  the  right  of  not  ac- 
cording to  him  a  certain  kind  of  admiration 
which  we  bestow  on  such  men  of  his  own 
generation  as  Pope,  Steele,  and  Addison. 
How  is  this  ?  What  is  the  drawback  about 
Swift's  genius,  which  prevents  us  from  refer- 
ring him  to  that  highest  order  of  literary 
greatness  to  which  we  do  refer  others,  who 
in  respect  of  hard  general  capacity  were  ap- 
parently not  superior  to  him,  and  on  the 
borders  of  which  we  also  place  some  who,  in 
that  respect,  were  certainly  his  inferiors? 
To  make  the  question  more  special,  why  do 
we  call  Milton  great,  in  quite  a  different  seitfe 
from  that  in  which  we  consent  to  confer  the 
same  epithet  on  Swift? 

Altogether,  it  will  be  satd,  Milton  was  a 
greater  man  than  Swift ;  his  intellect  was 
higher,  richer,  deeper,  grander ;  his  views  of 
things  are  more  profound,  grave,  stately,  and 
exalted.  This  is  a  true  enough  statement  of  the 
case  ;  and  we  like  that  comprehensive  use  of 
the  word  intellect  which  it  implies — wrap- 
ping up,  as  it  were,  all  that  is  in  and  about  a 
roan  in  this  one  word,  so  as  to  dbpense  with 
the  distinctions  between  imaginative  and  noo- 
imaginative,  spiritual  and  unspiritual,  naturesi 
and  make  every  possible  question  about  a 
man  a  mere  question  in  the  end  as  to  the 
size  or  degree  of  his  intellect.  But  ^uch  a 
mode  of  speaking  is  too  violent  and  recondite 
for  common  purposes.  According  to  the 
common  use  of  the  word  intellect,  it  might 
be  maintained  (we  do  not  say  it  would)  that 
Swift's  intellect,  meaning  his  strength  of  men- 
tal grasp,  was  equal  to  Milton's;  and  jet 
that,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  his  intellec- 
tual style  was  deGcient,  that  he  did  not  grasp 
things  precisely  in  the  Miltonic  way,  a  dis- 
tinction miffht  be  drawn  unfavorably,  on  the 
whole,  to  bis  genius  as  compared  with  that 
of  Milton.  According  to  such  a  view,  we 
must  seek  for  that  in  Swift's  gemus,  upon  . 
which  it  depends  that,  while  we  accord  to  it 
all  the  admiration  we  bestow  on  strength,  oar 
sympathies  with  height  or  sublimity  are  left 
unmoved.  Nor  have  we  far  to  seek.  When 
Goethe  and  Niebuhr  generalized  in  the  phrase, 
<<  the  demonic  element,"  that  mystic  somo- 
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thing  which  they  seemed  to  detect  in  all  men 
of  unusual  potency  among  the  fellows,  they 
used  the  word  "  demonic,    not  in  its  English 
sense,  as  signifying  what  appertains  specially 
to  the  demons  or  powers  of  darkness,  bat  in 
its  Greek  sense  as  equally  implying  the  un- 
seen agencies  of  light  and  good.     The  de- 
monic element  in  a  man,  therefore,  may,  in 
one  case,  be  the  demonic  of  the  ethereal  and 
the  celestial ;  in  another,  the  demonic  of  the 
Tartarean  and  infernal.     There  is  a  demonic 
of  the  supernatural — angels,  and  seraphs, 
and  white- winged  airy  messengers  swaying 
men's  phantasies  from  above ;  and  there  is  a 
demonic  of    the  infra-natural — fiends,   and 
shapes  of  horror  tugging  at  men's  thoughts 
from  beneath.     The  demonic  in  Swift  was  of 
the  latter  kind.     It  is  false,  it  would  be  an 
entire  mistake  as  to  his  genius,  to  say  that  he 
regarded,  or  was  inspired  by,  only  the  worldly 
and  the  secular ;  that  men,  women,  and  their 
relations  on  the  little  world  of  visible  life, 
were  all  that  his  intellect  cared  to  recognize. 
He,  also,  like  our  Miltons    and   our  Shak- 
,  speares,  and  all  our  men  who  have  been  any- 
thing more  than   prudential  and  pleasant 
writers,  had  his  being  anchored  in  thmgs  and 
imaginations  beyond  the  visible  verge.     But 
while  it  was  given  to  them  to  hold  rather  by 
things  and  imaginations  belonging  to  the  re- 
gion of  the  celestial — to  hear  angelic  music, 
aiid  the  rusiling  of  seraphic  wings ;  it  was 
his  unhappier  lot  to  be  related  rather  to  the 
darker  and   subterranean  mysteries.      One 
misht  say  of  Swift  that  he  had  far  less  of 
belief  in  a  God,  than  belief  in  a  Devil.     He 
is  like  a  man  walking  on  the  earth  and  among 
the  busy  haunts  of  his  fellow-mortals,  ob- 
serving them  and  their  ways,  and  taking  his 
part  in  the  bustle ;  all  the  while,  however, 
conscious  of  the  tuggings  downward  of  se- 
cret chains  reaching  into  the  world  of  the 
demons.     Hence  his  ferocity,  his  misanthro- 
py, his  8ceva  indignatio,  all  of   them  true 
forms  of  energy,  imparting  unusual  potency 
to  a  life ;  but  forms  of  energy  bred  of  com- 
munion with  what  outlies  nature  on  the  lower 
or  infernal  side. 

Swift,  doubtless,  had  this  melancholic  ten- 
dency  in  him,  constitutionally,  from  the  be- 
ginning. From  the  first,  we  see  him  an 
unruly,  rebellious,  gloomy,  revengeful,  unfor- 
giving spirit,  loyal  to  no  authority,  and 
gnashing  under  every  restraint.  With  no- 
thing small  or  weak  in  his  nature,  too  proud 
to  be  dishonest,  bold  and  fearless  in  his  ophi- 
ions,  capable  of  strong  attachments,  and  of 
hatreds  as  strong,  it  was  to  be  predicted  that, 
if  the  swarthy  Irish  youth,  whom  Shr  Wil- 


liam Temple  received  into  his  house,  when 
his  college  had  all  but  expelled  him  for  con- 
tumacy, should  ever  be  eminent  in  the  world, 
it  would  be  for  fierce  and  controversial,  and 
not  for  beautiful  or  harmonious  activity.    It. 
is  clear,  however,  on  a  survey  of  Swift's  ca- 
reer, that  the  gloom  and  melancholy  which 
characterized  it,  was  not  altogether  congen- 
ital, but  in  part,  at  least,  grew  out  of  some 
special  circumstance,  or  set  of  circumstances, 
having  a  precise  date  and  locality  among  the 
facts  of  bis  life.     In  other  words,  there  was 
some  secret  in  Swift's  life,  some  root  of  bit- 
terness or  remorse,  dififnsing  a  black  poison 
throughout  his  whole  existence.    That  com- 
munion with  the  invisible  almost  exclusively 
on  the  infernal  side — that  consciousness  of 
chains  wound  round  his  own  moving  frame 
at  the  one  end,  and,  at  the  other,  tugged  at 
by  demons  in  the  depths  of  their  populous 
pit,  while  no  cords  of  love  were  felt  sustain- 
mg  him  from  the  countervailing  heaven — had 
its  origin,  in  part  at  least,  in  some  one  recol- 
lection or  cause  of  dread.     It  was  some  one 
demon  down  in  that  pit  that  tugged  the 
chains ;  the  others  but  assisted  him.    Hiack- 
eray's  perception  seems  to  us  exact,  when  he 
says  of  Swift  that "  he  goes  through  life, 
tearing,  like  a  man  poiseraed  with  a  devil ;" 
or  again,  changing  the  form  of  the  figure, 
that,  '*  like  Abudah  in  the  Arabian  story,  he 
is  always  looking  out  for  the  Fury,  and  knows 
that  the  night  will  come,  and  die  inevitable 
hag  with  it."     What   was  this  Fury,  this 
hag  that  duly  came  in  the  night,  making 
the   mornings    horrible    by  the  terrors  of 
recollection,  the  evenings  horrible  by  those 
of   anticipation,  and    leaving    but  a   calm 
hour  at  full  mid  day  ?     There  was  a  secret 
in  Swift's  life:   what  was  it?     His  biogra- 
phers as  yet  have  failed  to  agree  on  this 
dark  topic.     Thackeray's  hypothesis,  that 
the  cause  of  Swifi's  despair  was  chiefly  his 
consciousness  of   disbelief  in  the  creed  to 
which  he  had  sworn  his  professional  faith, 
does  not  seem  to  us  sufficient.    In  Swift's 
days,  and  even  with  his  frank  nature,  we 
think  that  difficulty  could    have  been  got 
over.    There  was  nothing,  at  least,  so  unique 
in  the  case,  as  to  justify  the  supposition  that 
thb  was  what  Archbishop  King  referred  to 
m  that  memorable  saying  to  Dr.  Delany, 
*'  You  have  just  met  the  most  miserable  man 
on  earth ;  but  on  the  subject  of  his  wretch- 
edness you  must  never  ask  a  question."  Had 
Swift  made  a  confession  of  scepticism  to  the 
Archbishop,  we  do  not  think  the  prelate 
would  have  been  taken  so  very  much  by  sur- 
prise.   Nor  can  we  think,  with  some,  that 
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Swift^s  vertigo  (now  pronounced  to  Lave  been 
increasing  congestion  of  the  brain)  and  his 
lifelong  certidnty  that  it  would  end  in  idiotcy 
or  madness,  are  the  true  explanation  of  this 
interview  and  of  the  mystery  which  it  shrouds. 
There  was  cause  enough  for  melancholy  here, 
but  not  exactly  the  cause  that  meets  the  case. 
Another  hypothesis  there  is  of  a  physical 
kind,  which  Scott  and  others  hint  at,  and 
which  finds  great  acceptance  with  the  medical 
philosophers.  Swift,  it  is  said,  was  of  "a 
cold  temperament/'  &c.,  ^.  But  why  a 
confession  on  the  part  of  Swift  to  the  Arch- 
bishop that  he  was  not  a  marrjring  man,  even 
had  he  added  that  he  desired,  above  all  things 
in  the  world,  to  be  a  person  of  this  sort, 
should  have  so  moved  that  dignitary,  we  can- 
not conceive.  Besides,  although  this  hypo- 
thesis might  explain  much  of  the  Stella  and 
Vanessa  imbroglio,  it  would  not  explahi  all ; 
nor  do  we  see  on  what  foundation  it  could 
rest  Scott's  assertion  that  all  through  Swift's 
wiitings  there  is  no  evidence  of  his  having 
felt  the  tender  passion,  is  simply  untrue.  On 
the  whole,  the  hypothesis  which  has  been 
started,  of  a  too  near  consanguinity  between 
Swift  and  Stella,  either  known  from  the  first 
to  one  or  both,  or  discovered  too  late,  would 
most  nearly  suit  the  conditions  of  the  case. 
And  yet,  so  far  as  we  have  seen,  this  hypo- 
thesis also  rests  on  air,  with  no  one  fact  to 
support  it.  Could  we  suppose  that  Swift, 
like  another  Eugene  Aram,  went  through  the 
world  with  a  murder  on  his  mind,  it  might 
be  taken  as  a  solution  of  the  mystery ;  but, 
as  we  cannot  do  this,  we  must  be  content 
with  supposing  that  either  some  one  of  the 
foregoing  hypotheses,  or  some  combination 
uf  them,  is  to  be  accepted ;  or  that  the  mat- 
ter is  altogether  inscrutable. 

Such  by  constitution  as  we  have  described 
him — with  an  intellect  strong  as  iron,  much 
acquired  knowledge,  an  ambition  all  but  in- 
satiable, and  a  decided  desire  to  be  wealthy 
— Swift,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  flung 
himself  impetuously  into  the  Whig  and  Tory 
controversy,  which  was  the  question  para- 
mount of  his  time.  In  that  he  labored  as 
only  a  man  of  his  powers  could,  bringing  to 
the  side  of  the  controversy  on  which  he 
chanced  to  be — and  we  believe,  when  he  was 
on  a  side,  it  was  honestly  because  he  found 
a  certain  preponderance  of  right  in  it — a  hard 
and  ruthless  vigor  which  served  it  immensely. 
But  from  the  first,  and,  at  all  events,  after 
the  disappointments  of  a  political  career  had 
been  experienced  by  him,  his  nature  would 


bitterness  of  reflection  on  all  the  castoms 
and  ways  of  humanity.  The  following  pas- 
sage in  **OulUver*s  Voyage  to  Brobdingnag*' 
describing  how  the  politics  of  Eutope  ap- 
peared to  the  Kin^  of  Brobdingnag,  shows 
us  Swift  himself  in  his  larger  mood  of  thought. 

This  prince  took  a  pleasure  in  conversing  with 
me,  enquiring  into  the  manners,  religion,  lawp, 
government,  and  learning  of  Europe ;  wherein  I 
gave  him  the  best  account  I  was  able.  His  ap- 
prehension was  so  clear,  and  his  judgment  so 
exact,  that  he  made  very  wise  reflectiuus  and 
observations  upon  all  I  said.  Bat  I  confesi",  that 
after  I  had  been  a  little  too  copious  in  talking  of 
my  own  beloved  country,  of  our  trade,  and  wars 
by  sea  and  land,  of  our  schisms  in  religion,  and 
parties  in  the  state,  the  prejudices  of  his  educa- 
tion prevailed  so  far  that  he  could  not  forbear 
taking  me  up  in  his  right  hand,  and  stroking  me 
gently  with  the  other,  after  an  hearty  fit  of  laugh- 
ing, asking  me,  whether  /  was  a  Whig  or  a  Tory. 
Then  turning  to  his  first  minister,  who  waited  be- 
hind him  with  a  white  staff  nearly  as  tall  as  the 
mainmast  of  the  Royal  Sovereign,  he  observed 
how  contemptible  a  thing  was  human  grandeur, 
which  could  be  mimicked  by  such  diminutive  in- 
sects as  I ;  **  And  yet,"  says  he,  **  I  dare  engage 
these  creatures  have  their  titles  and  distiocuoos 
of  honor;  they  contrive  little  nests  and  burrowp, 
that  they  call  houses  and  cities;  they  make  a  figure 
in  dress  and  equipage ;  they  love,  they  fight,  they 
dispute,  they  cheat,  they  betray."  And  thus  he 
continued  on,  whjje  my  color  came  and  went  se- 
veral times  with  indignation  to  hear  our  noble 
country,  the  mistress  of  art?  and  arms,'  the  scourge 
of  France,  the  arbilress  of  Europe,  the  seat  of  vir- 
tue, piety,  honor,  truth,  the  pride  and  envy  of  the 
world,  so  contemptuously  treated. 

Swift's  writings,  accordingly,  divide  them- 
selves in  the  main,  into  two  classes, — pam- 
phlets, tracts,  lampoons,  and  the  like, 
bearing  directly  on  persons  and  topics  of  the 
day,  and  written  with  the  ordinary  purpose 
of  a  partisan ;  and  satires  of  a  more  general 
aim,  directed,  in  the  spirit  of  a  cynic  philo- 
sopher, against  humanity  as  a  whole,  or 
against  particular  human  cla&ses,  arrange- 
ments, and  modes  of  thinking.  In  some  of 
his  writings  the  politician  and  the  general 
satirist  are  seen  together.  The  "  D rapier's 
Letters"  and  most  of  the  poetical  lampoons, 
exhibit  Swift  in  his  direct  mood  as  a  party 
writer ;  in  the  "  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  we  have  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  a  partisan  masking  a 
reserve  of  general  scepticism ;  in  the  *'  Bat- 
tle of  the  Books"  we  have  a  satire  partly 
personal  to  individuals,  partly  with  a  refer- 
ence  to  a  prevailing  tone  of  opinion  ;  in  the 
"  Voyage  to  Laputa,"  we  have  a  satire  on  a 


not  work  alone  in*the  narrow  warfare  of  Whig-  I  ffreat  class  of  men  ;  and  in  the  "  Voyages  to 
gism  and  Toryism,  but  overflowed  in  general  I  Lilliput"  and  *'  Brobdingnag,"  and  still  more 
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in  the  story  of  the  **  Houynbnms"  and  '•  Ya- 
hoos/' we  have  human  nature  itself  analyzed 
and  laid  bare. 

Swift  took  no  care  of  his  writings,  never  ac- 
knowledged some  of  them,  never  collected 
them,  and  suffered  them  to  find  their  way 
about  the  world  as  chance,  demand,  and  the 
piracy  of  publishers  directed.  As  all  know. 
It  is  in  bis  character  as  a  Humorist,  an  in- 
ventor of  the  preposterous  as  a  medium  for 
the  reflective,  and  above  all,  as  a  master  of 
irony,  that  he  takes  his  place  as  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  English  literature.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  as  regards  the  literary  form 
which  he  affected  most,  he  took  hints  from 
Babelais,  as  the  greatest  original  in  the  realm 
of  the  absurd.  Sometimes,  as  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  Strulbrugs  in  the  "  Voyage  to 
Laputa,"  he  approaches  the  ghastly  power 
of  that  writer ;  on  the  whole,  however,  there 
is  more  of  stem  English  realism  in  him, 
and  less  of  sheer  riot  and  wildness.  Some- 
times, however,  Swift  throws  off  the  guise  of 
the  humorist,  and  speaks  seriously  and  in 
his  own  name.  On  such  occasions  we  find 
ourselves  simply  in  the  presence  of  a  man  of 
strong,  sagacious,  and  thoroughly  English 
mind,  content,  as  is  the  habit  of  Englishmen, 
with  vigorous  proximate  sense,  expressed  in 
plain  and  rather  coarse  idiom.  For  the  spec- 
ulative he  shows,  in  these  cases,  neither 
liking  nor  aptitude;  he  takes  obvious  rea- 
sons and  arguments  as  they  come  to  hand, 
and  uses  them  in  a  robust,  downright,  Saxon 
manner.  In  one  respect,  he  stands  out  con- 
spicuously even  among  plain  Saxon  writers 
— his  total  freedom  from  cant.  Johnson's 
advice  to  Boswell,  ^*  above  all  things  to  clear 
his  mind  of  cant,"  was  perhaps  never  better 
illustrated  than  in  the  case  of  Dean  Swift. 
Indeed,  it  might  be  given  as  a  summary  defi- 
nition of  Swift's  character,  that  he  had  clear- 
ed  his  mind  of  cant,  without  having  succeed- 
ed in  filling  the  void  with  song.  It  was 
Swift*s  intense  hatred  of  cant — cant  in  relig- 
ion, cant  in  morality,  cant  in  literature — that 
occasioned  many  of  those  peculiarities  which 
shock  people  in  his  writings.  His  principle 
being  to  view  things  as  they  are,  irrespective 
of  aU  the  accumulated  cant  of  orators  and 


poets,  he  naturally  prosecuted  his  investi^- 
tions  into  those  classes  of  circumstances  which 
orators  and  poets  have  omitted  as  unsuitable 
for  their  purposes.     If  they  had  viewed  men 
as  Angels,  he  would  view  them  as  Yahoo6. 
If  they  had  placed  the  springs  of  action 
among  the  fine  phrases  and  the  sublimities, 
he  would  trace  them  down  into  their  secret 
connection  with  the  bestial  and  the  obscene. 
Hence — as  much  as  for  any  of  those  physio- 
logical reasons  which  some  of  his  biographers 
assign  for  it — his    undisguised    delight  in 
filth.      And    hence,  also,  probably — seeing 
that  among  the  forms  of  cant  he  included  t&e 
traditional  manner  of  speaking  of  women  m 
their  relations  to  men — ^his  studious  contempt, 
whether  in  writing  for  men  or  women,  of  all 
the  accustomed  decencies.     It  was  not  only 
the  more  obvious  forms  of  cant,  however, 
that  Swift  had  in  aversion.     Even  to  that 
minor  form  of  cant,  which  consists  in  the  trite, 
he  gave  no  quarter.     Whatever  was  habitu- 
ally said  by  the  majority  of  people,  seemed 
to  him,  for  that  very  reason,  not  worthy  of 
being  said  at  all,  much  less  put  into  print. 
A  considerable  portion  of  his  writings — ^as, 
for  example,   his   "Tritical  Essay  on  the 
Faculties  of  the  Mind,"  and  his  *'  Art  of  Po- 
lite Conversation," — in  the  one  of  which  he 
strings  together  a  series  of  the  most  thread-bare 
maxims  and  quotations  to  be  found  in  books, 
offering  the  compilation  as  an  original  disqui- 
sition of  his  own ;  and,  in  the  other,  mimics 
the  insipidity  of  ordinaiy  table-talk  in  society 
— may  be  regarded  as  showing  a  systematic 
determination  on  his  part  to  turn  the  trite 
into  ridicule.     Hence,  in  his  own  writings, 
though  he  abstains  from  the  profound,  be 
never  falls  into  the  commonplace.     Apart 
from  all  Swift's  other  merits,  there  are  to  be 
found  scattered  through  his  writings  not  a 
few  distinct  propositions  of  an  innovative  and 
original  character  respecting  our  social  ar- 
rangements.    We  have  seen  his  doctrine  as  to 
the  education  of  woman ;  and  we  may  mention 
as  an  instance  of  the  same  kind,  his  denuncia- 
tion of  the  institution  of  standing  armies  as  in- 
compatible with  freedom.    Curiously  enough, 
also,  it  was  Swift's  belief  that.  Yahoos  as  we 
are,  the  world  is  always  in  the  right. 
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WITH   A    PORTRAIT. 


Sad  and  sweeping,  of  late,  have  been  the 
ravages  of  Time  among  our  men  of  letters. 
Now  by  the  hand  of  death,  now  of  decay 
(which  is  nigh  unto  death,  for  thafc  which 
decayeth  and  waxeth  old  is  ready  to  vanbh 
away),  and  now  of  changes  and  chances  in 
this  uncertain  life.  A  long  list,  and  as  mourn- 
ful as  long,  might  be  drawn  up,  of  setting 
suns  and  falling  stars,  missed,  with  more  or 
less  of  regret,  from  this  visible  diurnal  sphere, 
in  whose  greater  li^ht  to  rule  our  day  we 
rejoiced,  or  in  their  lei^ser,  to  govern  our 
night.  (Happily,  this  figure  is  faulty ;  for 
the  light  of  8uch'\nminmes  remain,  and  often 
brightens  more  and  more  continunlly,  after 
their  earthly  orbit  has  fulfilled  its  course.) 
Brief  is  the  space  within  which  we  have  had 
to  sorrow  for  the  decease  of  a  Wordsworth, 
though  full  of  years  and  honoi-s, — of  a 
Moore  (and  already  how  **  lightly  they  speak 
of  the  spirit  that's  gone,  and  o*er  his  cold 
ashes  upbraid  him' ;, — and,  not  to  name 
others  that  might  be  named,  of  a  Talfourd, 
the  judge  upon  the  judgment-seat,  cited  be- 
fore another  tribunal,  so  strangely,  solemnly, 
suddenly,  'sv  WofA^,*6v  'piirji  'o^aXftou  1  And, 
again,  the  breaking  up  of  old  literary  alli- 
ances, the  evanishing  of  familiar  systems,  the 
scattering  of  time-honored  but  time-dissolving 
galaxies,  is  mournftdly  instanced  in  the  case 
of  two  of  Scott's  "  young  men,"  *'  wild  young 
bloods,"  who  are  now  compassed  with  in- 
firmities that  require  seclusion,  as  well  as 
stricken  with  yeai's  that  yearn  for  it, — John 
Wilson  and  John  Gibson  Lockhart.  To  each 
may  the  influences  of  retirement  be  healing 
and  restorative — to  each  may  there  come  a 
soothing  experience  of  what  is  a  sacred  pro- 
mise, ''At  evening-time  it  shall  be  light" — 
light  with  a  mellow  radiance,  fit  precursor  of 
the  gloaming,  and  not  unfit  conclusion  of  the 
noonday  heat  and  sunny  splendors  of  their 
fervid  prime.* 

It  is  of  the  latter  we  have  now,  and  in  our 
desultory  way  to  make  mention ; — of  the  son- 
in-law  of  Sir  Walter,  the  ready  writer  of  "  Pe- 

*  AUm,  nnoe  this  was  penned,  the  poet  of  the 
**  Ue  of  F§laur  hath  "fallen  on  sleep.'^ 


.ter's  Letters,"  the  reckless,  dashing  aitaeh^ 
to  Old  Ebony's  gay  staff,  the  classical  author 
of  "Valerius,"  the  morbid  anatomist  of 
"Adam  Blair,"  the  manly  biographer  of  Scot- 
land's two  chiefest  names  in  song  and  stoiy, 
the  animated  translator  of  "  Spanish  Ballads^,'* 
and  the  long -reigning  editor  of  the  Quarterly 
Review. 

The  present  generation  is  little  versed  in 
the  pages  of  Mr.  Lockbart's  first  work  of 
note,  "  Peter's  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk,"— of 
which  he  has,  in  his  riper  experience,  said, 
that  nobody  but  a  very  young  and  a  very 
thoughtless  person  could  have  dreamt  of  put- 
ling  forth  such  a  book, — while  he  protests 
against  denouncing  these  epistles  of  the 
imaginary  Welsh  Doctor,  Peter  Morris, "  with 
his  spectacles — his  Welsh  accent — his  Tory- 
ism— his  inordinate  thirst  for  draught  porter 
— and  his  everlasting  shandrydan, — as  a 
mere  string  of  libels  on  the  big- wigs  therein 
portrayed.  Among  these  were  Scott,  happy 
and  happy- making  at  Abbotsford, — Jeffrey, 
the  "  wee  reekit  deil  o'  criticism"  and  laird  of 
Oraigcrook, — Play  fair,  always  considered  fair 

fame  by  good  haters  of  the  Edinburgh^ — 
ames  Hogg,  the  "inspired  sheep's-head," 
— Chalmers,  with  his  sublimely-developed 
mathematical  frontispiece,  &c.  Allan  Cun- 
ningham calls  the  work  all  life  and  character, 
and  admires  its  freshness  and  variety,  treat- 
ing as  it  does  of  courts  of  law  and  Glasgow 
punch,  of  craniology  and  criticism, — telling 
us  how  to  woo  a  bride  or  cut  up  a  haggis, — 
and  giving  us  **  the  pictures,  mental  and  bo- 
dily, of  some  of  the  leading  men  of  Scotland, 
with  great  truth  and  effect."  Scott  himself 
was  much  interested  in  this  last- mentioned 
feature  of  the  book.  "  What  an  acquisition," 
he  says,  "  it  would  have  been  to  our  general 
information  to  have  had  such  a  work  written, 
I  do  not  say  fifty,  but  even  five-and- twenty 
years  ago  ;*  and  how  much  of  grave  and  gay 
might  then  have  been  preserved,  as  it  were, 
in  amber,  which  have  [mc]  now  mouldered 
away.     When  I  think  that  an  age,  not  much 

*  Sir  Walter  wrote  thie  (in  a  letter  to  hie  eonin- 
law  presumptive)  in  July,  1819. 
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younger  tbaD  jours  I  knew  Black,  FerfftisoQ, 
Robertson,  Erskine,  Adam  Smith,  John  Home, 
4&C.,  <&c.,  and  at  least  saw  Burns,  I  can  ap- 
preciate better  than  anj  one,  the  value  of  a 
work  which,  like  this,  would  have  handed 
them  down  to  posterity  in  their  livingcolors.*' 
And  Sir  Walter  goes  on  to  say  that  Dr.  Mor- 
ns ought,  like  Nourjahad,  to  revive  every 
half  century,  to  record  the  fleeting  manners 
of  the  age,  and  the  interesting  features  of 
those  who  will  be  known  only  to  posterity 
by  their  works  *  Could  Sir  Walter  have 
foreseen  the  host  of  third- rate  and  thir- 
tieth-rate Dr.  Morrises,  who,  between  then 
and  now,  have  infested  the  face  of  the  earth, 
on  the  plea  of  being  chiels  amang  us  takin' 
notes,  and  faith  I  wuli  prent  *em — notes  of 
our  res  domi  (never  mind  how  angtata,)  of 
our  dressing-gowns  and  slippers,  of  our 
obiter  allusions  and  by-the-way  interjec- 
tions, of  how  we  clear  our  throats,  and 
whether  we  wear  straps,  and  so  forth, — 
he  would  probably  have  put  in  a  qualify* 
injjT  clause,  to  modify  his  panegyric  of  the 
Morrisian  tactics.  And  this  reminds  us  of 
a  passage  to  the  purpose  in  one  of  the  lively 
letters  of  the  author's  countrywoman,  Mrs. 
Grant,  of  Laggan.  "  You  ask  me,"  she 
writes,  **  what  I  think  of  Peter's  Letters  ? 
I  answer  in  a  very  low  whisper — not  much. 
The  broad  personality  is  coarse,  even  where 
it  is  laudatory ;  no  one  very  deserving  of 
praise  cares  to  be  held  up  to  the  public  eye 
like  a  picture  on  sale  by  an  auctioneer  .f  it 
is  not  the  stjle  of  our  country,  and  it  is  a 
bad  style  in  itself.  So  much  for  its  tendency. 
Then,  if  you  speak  of  it  as  a  composiiioti,  it 
has  no  keeping,  no  chastity  of  style,  and  is 
in  a  high  degree  florid  and  verbose.  .  .  . 
Some  depth  of  thought  and  acutencbS  ap- 
pears now  and  then,  Tike  the  weights  at  the 
tail  of  a  paper  kite,  but  not  enough  to 
balance  the  levity  of  the  whole.  With  all 
this,  the  genius  which  the  writers  possess, 
in  no  common  degree,  is  obvious  through 
the  whole  book :  but  it  is  genius  misapplied, 
and  running  riot  be}  ond  all  the  bounds  of 
good  taste  and  sober  thinking.  We  are  all 
amused,  and  so  we  should  be,  if  we  lived  in 
a  street  where  those  slaves  of  the  lamp  had 
the  power  of  rendering  the  walls  to  trans- 
parent that  we  could  see  everything  going 

*  Lockbart's  Life  of  Soott    Chap.  zIt. 

f  Even  Soott,  it  may  be  observed,  considered  the 
general  tarn  of  the  book  too  favorable,  both  to  the 
state  of  public  society,  and  of  individual  character, 
hi  Sootland^qnotlng  Goldsmith's  couplet, 

*  His  fools  haye  their  follies  so  lost  in  a  crowd 
Of  virtues  andjeeling^  that  folly  grows  proud.** 


on  at  our  neighbors'  firesides.  But  ought 
we  to  be  so  pleased  ?"*  Aye,  gentlemen 
tourists,  pencillers  by  the  way,  domestic  po* 
lice  reporters,  household  inventory  takers, 
and  breakfast-table  shorthand -writers,  all 
the  sort  of  you — aye,  there's  the  rub.  Good 
Mrs.  Grant  would  perhaps  have  changed  her 
mild  interrogative  into  a  very  decisive  affirm- 
ative, or  rather  a  very  indignant  negative, 
had  she  lived  to  see  what  we  see,  and  hear 
what  we  hear,  in  these  times  of  gossiping  fire- 
side inquisitors. 

From  "  Peter's  Letters"  to  «  Valerius"  is 
an  abrupt  transition.  In  this  classical  novel 
we  are  made  spectators  of  a  series  of  tableaux, 
illustrative  of  the  manners  and  events  of  Rome 
under  Trajan.  Thus  the  narrator  takes  us  to 
patrician  reception-rooms ;  to  the  Forum — 
with  its  grand  associations  and '  familiar  tra- 
ditions— the  ancient  rostrum  from  which 
Tully  had  declaimed,  and  the  old  mysterious 
fig- tree  of  Romulus,  and  the  rich  tesselated 
pavement,  memorial  of  the  abyss  that  had 
once  yawned  before  the  steady  eye  of  Cur- 
tius ;  to  senatorial  gardens,  with  their  garni- 
ture of  fountains  and  exotics  and  perfumed 
terraces  and  sculptured  nymphs  and  fauns  ; 
to  a  supper  party  in  the  Suburra ;  to  a  prss- 
torian  guard- room,  and  a  prison  for  doomed 
Christians ;  to  the  Flavian  amphitheatre,  to 
hear  the  gladiator's  moriiurus  vos  saluto, 
and  the  confessor's  dymg  credo  ;  to  the  tem- 
ple of  Apollo,  shrine  of  the  reliquary  Sybil- 
line  prophecies,  and  museum  of  the  busts  of 
earth *s  immortals :  to  a  Veronese  punter's 
studio;  to  a  Neapolitan  witch's  midnight 
enchantments ;  to  a  village  barber's  shop,  full 
of  custom  and  fuss  and  small  talk  ;  to  a  se- 
cret congress  of  the  faithful  in  the  catacombs ; 
to  Trajan's  presence-chamber,  and  the  Mam- 
mertine  dungeons.  The  characters  engaged 
in  the  action  present  a  fair  diversity  of 
types  of  society  in  the  capital,  but  for  the 
most  part  lacking  individuality  and  life. 
Valerius  himself  is  too  much  of  the  faultless 
walking  gentleman,  though  his  betrothed, 
the  high-hearted  and  deep-hearted  Athana- 
sia,  is  some  removes  beyond  the  standard 
walking  lady.  Sabinus,  the  jovial,  kindly, 
bustling  centurion — with  his  strong  muscular 
fabric  and  hearty  masculine  laugh, — who, 
under  Agricola  and  his  real  triumphs,  and 
Domitian  and  hie  sham  one,  has  undergone 
various  freaks  of  fortune,  and  preserved  his 
equanimity  and  rubicundity  unaltered  in  them 
all ;  Xeropbrastes,  the  professed  Stoic,  and 

*  Memoirs  and  Correspondenee  of  Bfrr.  Grants  of 
Laggan. 
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OT^Dtual  cynic,  greedy»  8el66h»  mercenary, 
and  mbcbievoas;  and  Dromo,  the  Cretan 
slave,  *'a  leering  varlet,  with  rings  in  bis 
ears,  whose  face  resembles  some  comic  mask 
in  the  habitual  archness  of  its  malicious  and 
inquisitive  look ;"  these  are  perhaps  the  most 
noticeable  of  the  dramatis  periona,  though 
themselves  subordinate  agents.  There  is  a 
scattering  of  philosophers,  who  discourse 
learnedly  on  their  conflicting  systems — the 
Epicurean  In  particular  being  set  forth  and 
incidentally  exemplified  in  a  prominent  de- 
ffree.  Among  the  more  remarkable  passages 
m  the  action  of  the  tale  may  be  noted,  the 
scene  m  the  guard-room,  where,  after  the 
boisterous  choruses  of  a  boon  soldiery,  Vale- 
rius overhears  *'  the  voices  of  those  that  were  in 
the  dungeon  singing  together  in  a  sweet  and 
lowly  manner,"*  and  his  subsequent  interview 
with  the  singers  in  the  expectant  martyr's 
cell ;  the  visit  to  the  gladiator's  ward  and 
its  adjoining  menagerie, — and  indeed  the 
whole  description  of  the  doings  at  the  amphi- 
theatre (parts  of  which  recal,  in  their  way, 
some  pages  in  "Ivanboe,"  devoted  to  the 
spectators  at  the  tournament);  to  which 
may  be  added,  the  meeting  with  Athanasia 
in  Uie  temple  of  Apollo,  and  her  interrupted 
share  in  the  idolatrous  hymn — her  part  in  the 
betrayed  assembly  of  believers,  and  its  stem 
results — the  baptismal  and  betrothal  scene 
in  the  moonlit  grotta 

Under  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs — 


*  *<Ah,  Birl"  esid  the  old  soldier,  "I  tbooffht  it 
would  be  even  so — there  is  not  a  spearmaD  id  the 
band  that  would  not  willinely  watoo  here  a  whole 
nighty  eottld  he  be  rore  of  heariog  tbitt  melody. 
Well  do  I  know  that  aoft  voioe.— Hear  now, 
how  she  eingB  by  henelf— and  there  tgaio,  that 
deep,  ttroDg  note — that  is  the  yoice  of  the  prison- 
er." "Hush I"  quoth  the  oenturion,  ''heard  you 
ever  anythiuff  half  so  divine  f  Are  these  words 
Greek  or  Svnan  f "  •'  What  the  words  are  I  know 
not^''  said  the  soUier ;  '*  but  I  know  the  tune  well 
— ^I  have  heard  it  plaved  many  a  night  with  haut- 
boy, clarion,  and  dulcimer,  on  the  high  walls  of 

Jerusalem,  while  the  city  was  beleaguered." 

''But  thii^  surely, "said  the  oenturion,"  is  no  war- 
like melody."  '*!  know  not^"  quoth  the  old  sol- 
dier, *' whether  it  be  or  not— but  I  am  sure  it 
sounds  not  like  any  music  of  sorrow, — and  yet 
what  Dlaintive  tones  are  in  the  part  of  that  female 
voice  I''  **  The  bass  sounds  triumphantly,  in  good 
iooth."  ''Ay,  sir,  but  that  is  the  old  man*s  own 
voice— -I  am  sure  he  will  keep  a  cood  heart  to  the 
and,  even  thousfa  they  should  oe  singing  their  fare- 
well to  him.  Well,  the  emperor  loees  a  good  sol- 
dier, the  hour  Tbias  diea  I  wish  to  Jupiter  he 
had  not  been  a  Christian,  or  had  kept  his  relision 
to  himself.  But  as  for  chsAgiDg  now— you  m^t 
as  well  think  of  persuading  the  prince  himadT  to 
be  a  Jew.''— Fo^'iM^  Book  L  chap.  viiL 


where  stood  the  fountain  which  became  to 
Valerius  the  XAurpov  ^aXtyyi^s^iag,  as  he 
stepped  into  its  cool  water,  and  the  aged 
Aurelius  stooped  over  him,  and  sprinkled 
the  drops  upon  his  forehead,  and  repeated 
the  appointed  words,  and  then  kissed  his 
brow  as  he  came  forth  from  the  water,  while 
Athanasia  also  drew  slowly  near,  and  hastily 
pressed  his  forehead  with  trembling  lips,  and 
then  all  three  sat  down  together,  and  in 
silence,  by  the  lonely  well. 

Jeffrey  s  fling  at  Mr.  Lockhart,  as  being 
"  mighty  religious,  too,*'  and  as  obtruding  a 
'*  devotional  orthodoxy,"  with  a  tendency, 
"  every  now  and  then,  a  little  towards  cant," 
— which,  however,  had  reference  to  his 
Scotch  novels  (in  common  with  those  of 
Professor  Wilson) — finds  no  justification,  so 
far  as  it  is  a  sneer,  in  the  instance  of  "  Vale- 
rius." The  author  has  even  exercised  a  re- 
serve and  restraint,  in  the  face  of  strong 
temptations  (from  the  nature  of  his  agitating 
theme)  to  an  opposite  treatment,  which  to 
many  appear  forbiddingly  cold  and  fatally 
apathetic.  It  cannot  be  alleged  that  his 
heathens  are  all  painted  black,  and  his  ChriB- 
tians  white.  Not  Gibbon  himself  is  much 
more  charitably — ot,  if  you  will,  impartially 
— disposed  towards  Trajnn  and  his  policy. 
The  keen-scented  editor  of  the  EdMmrgk 
must  have  been  keen- scented  beyond  human 
or  even  canine  parallel,  could  he  have  sniffled 
the  odor  of  sanctity,  in  **  devotional  ortho- 
doxy" power,  and  in  the  ranki>e8s  of  a  ten- 
dency to  "  cant,"  in  the  too  dispassionate 
and,  80  far,  uncharacteristic  coll^uies  of  Mr. 
Lockhart*s  Roman  Christians.  They  are,  in 
fact,  unreal  from  their  very  failing  to  speak 
out :  not  that  they  would,  or  ought  to  speak 
out  when  to  do  so  womd  be  unseasonable 
and  fruitless — but  that,  where  they  would, 
and  ought  to,  they  do  not — which  is  notice- 
able not  as  a  fault  (for  the  author  had  good 
reasons — ar^ul  ones,  for  abstaining  from  ser- 
monizing), but  as  evidence  how  free  "  Vale- 
rius" is  from  affectation  of  the  ower^^uid. 
The  book  seems  to  have  been  flung  off  at  a 
heat — not  of  enthusiasm ;  there  is,  indeed, 
little  in  its  composition,  whether  we  r^rard 
the  story  or  the  accessories,  to  belie  the  as- 
sertion that  it  took  but  three  weeks  to  write : 
— *'  when  he  was  writing  *  Valerius,'  "  Pro- 
fessor Wilson  is  reported  to  have  said  of  bk 
friend  and  literary  ally,  *'  we  were  in  the 
habit  of  walking  out  together  every  morning, 
and  when  we  reached  a  quiet  spot  in  the 
country,  he  read  to  me  the  chapters  as  he 
wrote  them.  He  finished  it  in  three  weeka. 
I  thus  heard  it  all  by  piecemeal  as  it  went 
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00,  and  had  mocb  difficulty  in  persuading 
him  that  it  was  worth  publisbiog.  Mr.  R. 
P.  Gillies,  too,  has  put  on  recora  his  wonder 
at  the  rapidity  of  the  same  pen — which,  if 
surpassed  by  Christopher  North's*  in  the 
one  article  of  fiery  despatch,  was  its  superior 
in  systematic  assiduity  and  regularity  of 
labor :  Mr.  Lockhart,  the  "  Literary  Vete- 
ran"t  assures  us,  thought  thirty- two  columns 
of  Blackwood  (a  whole  printed  sheet)  an  or- 
dinary day's  work,  involving  not  the  slightest 
stress  or  fatigue. 

Turning,  however,  from  his  first  to  his  last 
essay  in  fiction,  we  find  but  too  many  foot- 
prints of  the  seven-leagued  boots  of  this 
perhaps  fatal  facility.  It  was  the  scenes 
descriptive  of  university  life  at  Oxford,  that 
chiefly  attracted  public  attention  to  "  Regi- 
nald Dalton" — a  kind  of  subject  which  has 
since  found  many  another  scribe,  more  or 
less  conversant  with  and  master  of  it;  among 
whom  may  be  named  Mr.  Hewlett,  of  the 
same  university,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Phillips, 
whose  "  Caleb  Stukely"  illustrates  Cam- 
bridge experiences  of  a  like  order.  Maiden 
aunts  and  uninitiated  papas  must  have  formed 
horrible  notions  of  Oxford,  if  they  had  within 
reach  no  corrective  or  alterative,  to  restrain 
and  tone  down  the  effect  of  *'  Reginald  Dal- 
ton's"  revelations — which  are  certainly  open 
to  the  charge  of  giving  an  einseitig  and  ex- 
aggerated picture  of  Alma  Mater- ia.  But 
the  picture  won  eager  albeit  shocked  gazers, 
by  its  broad  strokes  and  its  high  coloring — 
and  may,  we  suspect,  have  tended  as  directly 
to  induce  anxious  '*  governors*'  to  send  their 
boys  to  the  other  university,  as,  in  later 
days,  the  alarm  at  '*  Tractarianism"  has 
done.  The  lively  chapters  devoted  to  Regi- 
nald's under-graduate  career  were  devoured 
by  those  ab  extras  as  an  exciting  novelty — 
and  scanned  by  those  ah  intra  as  a  '*  re- 
fresher" of  old  times  and  cherished  associa- 
tions, not  forgetting  the  once-familiar  slang 
peculiar  to  court,  and  quadrangle,  and  hall, 
and  combination-room.  A  Town  and  Gown 
row,  a  bachelor's  supper-party, — with  the 
orthodox  complement  of  pickled  oysters,  ex- 
quisitely-veined brawn,  and  peerless  sausa- 
ges, served  on  lordly  dishes  of  college  plate, 
and  magnificent  flagons  of  that  never-to-be- 

•  "  Mr.  Wilson  had  then  (viz.,  thirty  years  ago) 
a  rapidity  of  exeontive  power  in  oompoaition  euch 
as  I  have  never  seen  equalled  before  or  sinoe." 
"  But  then  he  would  do  nothing  hat  when  he  liked 
and  how  be  )Sk%du**'^OiUi€i  Literary  VtUrmn. 

t  Eeu,  quatUwn  mutatu$  ab  Ulo  KniFFiaHAUSKir 
of  the  NbetM,  and  the  President  of  the  "  Rights 
Wrong  or  Right  Glnb  I" 


resisted  potation.  Bishop  (a  beverage  whieh, 
thirty  years  ago,  it  was  not  superfluous  for 
Mr.  liockhart  to  explain  in  a  foot-note,  as 
being  the  resultant  of  port-wine,  mulled  with 
roasted  lemons — ^just  as  claret,  similarly  em- 
bellished, is  yclept  Cardinal;  and  Burgun- 
dy, Pope) ; — a  fox-hunting  raid  to  Newn- 
ham  Harcourt,  viA  roads  all  alive  with 

—BugfTf,  giflr«  and  dog-cart, 
Curricle  and  tandem— 

and  the  gallop,  at  Parson  Hooker's,  *'  hark, 
hark !"  to  the  music  of  hound  and  horn — 
pell-mell,  priest  and  layman,  squire,  curate, 
bachelor,  and  freshman — away  over  bush 
and  furze,  bog  and  briar,  hedge  and  stile, 
ditch  and  double-ditch  —  "tramp,  tramp 
across  the  stubble ;  splash,  splash  across  the 
dubble  ;" — boating  engagements  at  Mother 
Davies's; — dunning  blockades  against  the 
'*  sported  oak ;" — scuffles  with  proctors  and 
bull-dogs; — ^a  duel  in  the  meadows,  and  a 
lodgement  in  the  Castle; — such  are  some  of 
the  topics  ungrudgingly  set  forth  in  Regi* 
nald's  Oxford  career.  Little  enough  there 
is  to  glorify  the  ideal  Oxford  of  scholarship, 
and  earnest  study,  and  gracious  refinement — 
to  echo  Warton's  apostrophe. 

Hail,  Oxford,  hail !  of  all  that's  good  and  great, 
Of  all  that's  fair,  the  guardian  and  the  seat ;  &c.* 

The  hero's  university  course  is  only  an 
episode ;  but  to  it  the  leading  interest  of  the 
work  attaches,  and  upon  it  the  novelbt  has 
expended  the  best  of  his  power  and  pmns. 
Reginald's  subsequent  experiences  in  London 
and  elsewhere  are  dull,  and  loosely  put 
together.  The  table-talk — wine-table,  break- 
fasutable,  supper-table,  or  what  not — so  pro- 
fusely detailed,  is  too  frequently  of  the  veriest 
weak  tea-table  sort ;  weak  enough,  mawkish 
and  vapid  enough,  to  make  one  almost  in- 
credulous of  its  coming  from  the  trenchant 
penf  of  the  editor  of  the  Quarterly^  and  the 


*  Triomph  of  Ibis. 

f  We  have  all  seen,  it  may  be  presumed,  hi 
Punch  or  some  oognate  repertory  of  satirioal  cen- 
sorship, specimens  of  the  way  in  which  the  flimsi- 
est manofactnrers  of  novels  manage  to  fill  up,  at 
least  expense  of  brain-work  and  oenmanship,  the 
necesBary  number  of  nages  decreeo  by  the  drcalat- 
ing  lihraries — whose  decree,  implastio  and  inexora- 
ble as  that  of  Medes  and  Persians^  altereth  not. 
Bat  who  would  willingly  accredit  the  editor  of 
the  Quarterly  J  in  his  moet  finished  novel,  with  dia- 
logues of  such  calibre  as  the  following  (between  a 
match-making  couple  at  cross-purposes) — taken 
from  a  large  stock  of  whicb  it  is  but  a  current 
sample: 
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maolj,  vigorous,  forcible  biographer  of  Sir 
Walter  8cott.  The  humorous  parts  of 
"  Valerius"  were  flat,  nor  are  those  of  this 
tale  of  modem  life  much  more  potent — 
though  there  b  certainly  some  pungent  sati- 
rical writing,  and  a  plentiful  seasoning  of 
caustic  wit.  The  characters  are,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  far  from  being  loveable  or 
even  likeable  people:  the  Oatlines  irritate, 
the  Chisneys  repel  or  fatigue,  Macdonald 
thoroughly  annoys,  and  even  good  old  Keith 
bores  us.  But  the  elder  Daltons  are  a  re- 
freshing relief— genial,  natural,  and  heart- 
whole  ;  the  Vicar  wins  our  aflfectionate  rever- 
ence ;  voung  Macdonald  is  one  of  the  better 
sort  of  "good-natured  fellows,"  (a  compli- 
mentary epithet  of  cruel  kindness,)  and 
sweet  Helen  Hesketh  sways  our  loyal  souls 
whithersoever  she  listeth.  Her  part  in  the 
tale,  with  its  pathetic  associations,  is  wrought 
out  with  emphasis  and  discretion,  and  shows 
what  the  novelist  can  do  when  he  will : 

And  Nature  holds  her  sway,  as  Lockhart  tells 
How  dark  the  grief  that  with  the  gnilty  dwells; 
How  various  passions  through  the  bosom  move, 
Daltoo's  high  hope,  and  Ellen's  sinless  love. 


[Maodontld,  the  "  pawky'*  writer,  is  trying  to 
bring  to  terms  the  lady-mother  of  the  damsel  he 
desiaTerates  for  his  son.] 

'•When  is't  to  be,  Leddy  Catlinef  Since  other 
folk  intend  to  speak,  what  can  I  dot" 

"To  bef  what  to  be,  Mr.  Macdonald f' said  the 
lady  with  an  air  of  snrprise,  rather  too  grave  to  be 
affected. 

"  Whaf  8  to  be,  Leddy  Catiine  f " 

**  Yes,  what's  to  be,  Mr.  Macdonald  f" 

"  What's  to  be,  mem  P 

•'What's  to  be,  sir?'' 

'^The  thing,  mem — ^the  business— the  whole 
affiur "' 

••The  whole  affair,  sir f —the  buainese,  sir?" 

••Yes^  mem,  the  business— the  business— God 
Wees  my  heart  1" 

-  The  basinesB,  Mr.  Macdonald  f  ** 

••Come,  come,  Leddy  Catiine,  we've  had  enough 
of  this  work,  "nme's  no  ohnckey-stanes — Has 
your  leddyship  not  been  holding  any  serious  con- 
versation f 

••  Why,  really,  Mr.  Macdonald,  I  scarcely  think 
we  have  been  very  serions." 

•*  'Sdeath,  mem,  what  do  you  mean  f " 

••Sir!" 

••Mem!" 

•<  Ifr.  Macdonald  f " 

'•  Leddy  CaUine?" 

-Sirr 

••  Hooti^  hoots— a  joke's  a  joke." 

-A  jokef- 

••Ay,  a  joke."-i2«^na^  D<di<m,  Book  vii.  chap.  y. 

We  are  to  this  hour  distrustful  of  Mr.  Wakley's 
capacity  for  writing  Wordsworthian  lyrics  by  tiie 
mue,  but  we  can  imagine  him  doing  tkU  kind  of 
composition  by  his  crowner^s  metre  of  mileage. 


[Dec., 

Creative  fancy  gives  a  lovelier  green 

To  Godstowe's  glade  ;*  and  hallows  all  the  scene 

Where  Love's  low  whisper  sooth'd  their  wildest 

fears,^ 
Till  Joy  grew  voiceless  and  flow'd  forth  in  tears-f 

The  "dark  grief"  that  tabernacles  with 
••the  guilty,"  and  the  "various  passions*' 
that  agitate  the  bosom  of  frail  humanity, 
were  impressively  delineated  in  the  two 
Scotch  novelets^  **Adam  Blair"  and  "Matthew 
Wald."  The  former  is  pitched  in  the  same 
key  with  Wilson's  painfully  intense  tale  of 
*•  Simon  Gray,"  and  Mrs.  Southey's  ''Andrew 
Cleaves."  It  is  not  improved  in  moral  tone, 
however  it  may  be  heightened  in  melo-dra- 
matic  coloring,  by  the  evident  influence  ex- 
ercised on  the  author's  mind  by  his  famili- 
arity with  German  fictions;  to  the  morbid 
characteristics  of  which,  he  too  nearly  adapt- 
ed his  own  story.  We  can  imagine  him  at  a 
later  period  inditing  merciless  strictures  on 
similar  trespasses,  by  some  later  romancer, 
in  the  way  of  overwrought  emotion  and 
pathological    diagnosis — and    visiting    with 

Serempiory  rebuke  the  morale  which  drags 
own  to  ruin,  in  its  blackness  of  darkness,  a 
too  soft-hearted  and  susceptible  minister  of 
the  Gospel,  by  the  iron  chain  of  **  fate  and 
metaphysical  aid,"  Calvinism  and  philosophy- 
In  •*  Matthew  Wald"  there  are  some  power- 
ful bits  of  tragic,  or  rather,  perhaps  of  melo- 
dramatic writing — the  story  of  Perling  Joan  is 
touching,  and  that  of  the  Glasgow  shoe- 
maker, who  murders  a  guest,  and  goes  on 
his  way  praying,  and  who  dies  praying  for 
the  hooting  crowd  around  his  scaffold,  is  not 
without  its  awed  admirers. 

Of  Mr.  Lockhart's  •*  Spanish  Ballads,"  a 
fellow-countryman  and  brother  poet  has  said, 
that  fine  as  were  the  original  verses,  they  cer- 
tainly lost  nothing  (as  did  the  shield  of  Mar- 
tinus  Scriblerus)  from  being  subjected  to  his 
modem  furbishing ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
what  was  tame  ^  he  inspired,  what  was  lofty 
he  endowed  with  additional  grandeur,  while 
even  the  tender— as  in  the  lay  of  ••Count  Alar- 
§os  and  the  Infanta  Soliza"|— grew  still  more 
pathetic  beneath  his  touch.  Another  fellow- 
countryman  and  brother  poet — well  versed  in 
Border  minstrelsy — admiringly  recognizes  all 
the  simplicity,  and  energy,  and  picturesque 

•  See  JUginald  DalUm.    Book  iil  chap  v. 

t  The  Novel :  a  Satire.    (1830.) 

t  ••  Than  which,  as  rendered  by  Mr.  Lockhart,  no 
finer  ballad  of  its  kind — more  goshingly  natural, 
or  more  profoundly  pathetic — probab^  exists  in 
the  poetry  of  any  tuMon,"^J)avid  Macbeth  JHcir. 
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beauty,  and  more  than  the  flow  of  the  ballads 
of  the  Border,  in  these  translations  from  the 
Spanish  and  Moorish.  **  The  fine  old  Bible 
English  into  which  they  are  rendered,  gives 
the  antique  hue  so  natural  and  becoming  in 
the  old  minstrels ;  all  other  translations  fade 
away  before  them."*  Mr.  Hallam,  too,  always 
a  cautions  judge,  has  awarded  no  faint  praise 
— that  damning  sentence  of  cautious  judges 
— to  these  bold  and  buoyant  lyrics. 

We  reckon  it  blessing  rather  than  bane 
that  our  limits  defy  us  to  be  prosy  about  that 
glorious  piece  of  biography,  the  life  of  Scott. 
It  is  far  too  interesting  and  valuable  to  be  a 

C^sent  text  of  controversy,  about  the  Bal- 
tines  *'  and  a'  that  ;'*  the  man  who  reads 
such  a  book  with  fussy  critical  pretensions, 
should  be  required  to  name  one  poor  half- 
dozen  of  biographies  that  equal  it  in  matter 
and  manner.  The  life  of  Bums,  again,  is  a 
pleasant  compilation — vigorous  in  narrative, 
and  set  off  wiib  fit  reflections,  the  germ  of 
other  and  deeper  ones,  in  the  essays  of  Wil- 
son and  Oarlyle. 

SiiU  more  emphatically  may  we  count  our- 
selves happy  in  being  without  space  ta  dis- 
cuss the  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review.  One 
word,  nevertheless,  against  the  not  unpopu- 
lar impression  of  his  **  merciless"  disposition, 
and  **  implacable"  opposition  to  opponents. 
The  personal  characteristics  foisted  on  him  by 
certain  scribblers,  have  been  commonly  iden- 
tified with  his  editorial  ideal — ^making  up  an 
austere  man,  haughty,  reserved,  recklessly 
satirical,  and  somewhat  vindictive  withal. 
Tom  Moore  could  discriminate  between  edi- 
tor and  man,  when  he  introduced  Lockhart's 
name  among  "  Thoughts  on  Editors :" 

Alas,  and  must  I  close  the  list 

Willi  thee,  my  Lockhart,  of  the  Quarterly, 
So  kind,  with  bumper  in  thy  fist, — 

With  pen,  m  very  gruff  and  tartarly. 

*  Allan  OunDiDgham. 


Now  in  thy  parlor  feasting  me, 
Now  scribbling  at  me  from  thy  garret, — 

Till  'twixt  the  two  in  doubt  I  be 
Which  Boorest  is,  thy  wit  or  claret. 

Mark,  believer  in  the  bilious  "  personal 
talk"  of  N.  P.  Willis  and  his  sympathisers, 
how  Thomas  the  Rhymer  here  recognizes  in 
the  man  what  it  was  his  fate  to  miss  in  the 
reviewer.  Only  because  of  the  vulgar  accept- 
ation of  the  aforesaid  personal  strictures  do 
we  thus  trench  on  what  is  a  personal  pro- 
vince. But  one  so  often  hears  allusions  found- 
ed on  what  has  been  sketched  by  the  Pencil- 
ler  by  the  Way,  that  it  is  but  fair  to  point  to 
testimony  recently  given,  incidentally  enough, 
by  other  popular  writers,  whose  opinions  hap- 
pen to  be  on  record,  and  may  be  taken  for 
what  they  are  worth  :  we  will  confine  our- 
selves to  two — John  Sterling  and  B.  R.  Hay 
don — both  men  strikingly  diverse  in  party  and 
tendency  from  him  they  refer  to.  **  I  found 
him,"  says  Sterling,  describing  an  interview 
with  Lockhart  on  the  subject  of  S.'s  Strafford, 
"  as  neat,  clear,  and  cutting  a  brain  as  you 
would  expect ;  but  with  an  amount  of  know 
ledge,  good-nature,  and  liberal  anti-bigotry, 
that  would  surprise  many.  The  tone  of  his 
children  towards  him  seemed  to  me  decisive 
of  his  real  kindness."*  ''  L.,  when  we  became 
acquainted,"  says  Haydon,  *'  felt  so  strongly 
how  little  I  deserved  what  had  beer,  said  of 
me,  that  his  whole  life  has  since  been  a  strug- 
gle to  undo  the  evil  be  was  at  the  time  a 
party  to.     Hence  hb  visits  to  me  in  prison, 

his  praise  in  the  Quarterly^  &c This 

shows  a  good  heart,  and  a  fine  heart  L.  has ; 
but  he  is  fond  of  mischief  and  fun,  and  does 
not  think  of  the  wreck  he  has  made  till  he 
has  seen  the  fragments."!  Very  like  Hay- 
don, truly  ;  but  let  that  pass. 

•  Carlyle*8  life  of  Sterling, 
f  Autobiography  of  BaydoD. 
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History  presents  us  with  several  remark- 
able instances  of.  great  men  retiring  from 
public  life  into  privacy  and  seclu^on.  None, 
however,  can  compare  to  Charles  V.,  who  in 
1556  exchanged  the  crowns  of  kingdoms  for 
ithe  seclusion  of  a  monastery.  The  only  his- 
torical parallel  to  such  a  renunciation  of  power 
is  the  involuntary  abdication  of  Napoleon  the 
Great ;  but,  in  the  latter,  the  renown,  the 
ability,  and  power,  are  the  only  points  of 
similitude,  the  chief  point,  that  of  voluntary 
abdication  of  the  pleasures  and  pomp  of 
greatness,  is  wanting. 

Hence  the  pecuhar  interest  attaching  itself 
to  the  history  of  the  last  days  of  Charles  V. 
His  contemporaries,  as  the  old  Pope  Paul 
lY.,  dismissed  the  subject  from  their  minds 
by  adopting  as  a  received  fact  that  the  em- 
peror hiad  lost  his  senses  ;  historians,  as  Ro- 
bertson and  Sandoval,  were  equally  wide  of 
the  mark  when  they  pictured  the  statesman 
and  warrior  as  a  humble  ascetic,  clothed  in. 
serge,  immured  in  the  solitude  of  a  cloister, 
and  given  up  to  nothing  but  pious  exercises. 

The  light  thrown  in  modern  times  upon 
the  last  days  of  Charles  V.  has  had  one  com- 
mon source.  This  is  a  large  MS.  volume, 
written  by  Tomas  Gonzalez,  designated,  '*  Re- 
eiro,  estr7.ncia  y  muerte  del  Emperador  Car- 
los Quinto  en  el  Monasterio  de  YiMteJ*'  This 
MS.  was  left  by  Tomas  to  his  brother,  Man- 
uel Gonzalez,  keeper  of  the  archives  of 
Simancas,  and  he  sold  it  for  £160  to  the 
French  government.  This  MS.  was  the 
basis  of  Mr.  Stirling's  charming  work,  ^*  The 
Cloister  Life  of  the  Emperor  Charles  7.," 
and  of  M.  Am^d^e  Pichot's  interesting 
"Chroniqu§  de  la  vie  inUrieure  et  politique 
de  Charles  Quint:** 

M.  Mignet  has  been  enabled  to  add  to 

**  We  regret  to  have  received  M.  Am6d6e  Pichot's 
work  BO  late  this  month  as  not  to  have  been  able 
to  incorporate  some  of  the  carious  facts  which  that 
distingmshed  writer  has  eliminated,  regardiDg  the 
habits  and  manners  of  the  illnstrioos  recluse,  into 
the  present  article.  The  subject  is,  however,  fkr 
too  interesting  to  be  paseed  over  cursorily,  and  we 
■hall  eUdly  avail  ourselyes  of  M.  Plchot's  researches 
on  a  future  occasion. 


this  invaluable  source  of  information  others 
not  less  important  and  interesting,  derived 
from  the  archives  of  Shnancas,  and  collected 
and  published  by  M.  Gachard,  under  the 
title  of  "  Retraite  et  Mart  de  Charles  Quint 
au  Monasiere  de  Yuste^  The  last  work 
constitutes  an  essential  complement  to  aU 
that  has  hitherto  been  published  upon  the 
subject.  What  adds  still  more  to  the  value 
of  M.  Gachard's  work  is,  that  he  has  also 
been  able  to  avail  himself  of  a  memoir  on  the 
conventual  life  of  Charles  Y.,  discovered 
only  four  years  ago  among  the  archives  of 
the  feudal  court  of  Brabant,  written  by  a 
monk  livinpf  in  the  convent  at  the  time  ;  and 
the  'narrative  of  the  monk  is  more  circum- 
stantial and  satisfactory  than  even  that  of  the 
Prior  Fray  MarUn  de  Angulo  himself,  and 
who  has  been  almost  the  sole  authority  with 
Sandoval  in  his  *'  Vida  del  Emperador  Car- 
los Quinto  en  Tuste,*^ 

It  appears  from  these  new  materials  thus 
obtained  and  compared  with  one  another, 
and  certain  inedited  despatches  of  which  M. 
Mignet  has  also  been  able  to  avail  himself  in 
his  newly-pubUshed  work,*  that  Charles  V. 
entertained  the  idea  of  withdrawing  from 
the  pomps  and  vanities  of  the  world  from<a 
much  earlier  period  in  life  than  has  hitherto 
been  supposed. 

An  inedited  letter  of  the  Portuguese  am- 
bassador, Lorenzo  Pu-ez,  to  King  John  III., 
dated  16th  January,  155*7,  and  for  reference 
to  which  M.  Mignet  expresses  his  obligations 
to  Viscount  Santarem,  attests  that  Charles 
Y.  first  entertained  this  idea  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  his  narrowly  escaping  shipwreck  on 
his  return  from  the  expedition  to  Tunis  in 
1530.  In  1530  the  death  of  his  beloved 
wife,  the  Empress  Isabella,  revived  the  feel- 
ing in  still  greater  intensity.  The  contem- 
plation of  the  quick  destruction  that  awaited 
upon  human  beauty  and  power  alike,  and 
the  narrow  home  to  which  both  were  ulti- 
mately consigned,  made  the  resolve  to  with- 


•  Charles  Quint  son  Abdication,  son  S^jour  et  as 
Mort  au  Monast^re  de  Tuste.  Par  M,  Mignet^  ds 
PAcad^mie  Fran^aise. 
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draw  from  the  world  bo  fited,  that  he  aotnallj 
shut  himself  up  for  a  time  in  a  convent  of 
Hieronymite  monks  at  Sjsla. 

At  the  time  when  Cnarles  Y.  first  enter- 
tiuned  these  ideas  of  reliffious  seclusion  he 
was  scarcely  forty  years  of  age,  and  at  the 
height  of  his  power.  The  responsibilities  of 
his  position,  and  the  necessity  of  providing 
for  a  safe  succession  to  the  throne,  alone  de- 
layed the  execution  of  this  desire,  which,  as 
years  rolled  on,  became  increased  by  the  in- 
firmities which  overtook  him,  and  which  were 
a  natural  consequence  of  his  incessant  activity, 
his  mode  of  life,  and  of  holding  in  his  hands 
a  power  too  great  and  too  much  dispersed  to 
be  within  the  compass  of  the  genius  and  the 
administrative  capacities  of  one  man. 

Of  middle  height,  but  well-set,  Charles 
V.  had  been  remarkable  in  his  early  days  for 
his  prowess  in  the  chase,  the  tournament,  and 
in  all  athletic  exercises.  He  had  even  enter- 
ed the  arena  to  combat  with  bulls.  The  re- 
markable activity  and  vigor  of  his  intellect 
were  betokened  in  his  spacious  forehead,  and 
interpreted  in  his  penetrating  look.  A  defect 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  face  was,  however, 
as  injurious  to  his  health  as  much  as  it  de- 
tracted from  his  looks.  The  lower  jaw  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  upper  one  so  much,  that 
when  he  closed  his  mouth  his  teeth  did  not 
meet.  The  teeth  themselves  were  also  few 
in  number,  and  very  irregularly  disposed,  so 
that  he  stammered  a  little,  and  digested  bad- 
ly. His  appetite  was  as  capacious  as  his  in- 
tellect. The  Englishman,  Roger  Asham,  has 
recorded  the  surprise  he  experienced  at  wit- 
nessing the  emperor's  voracity.  Boiled  beef, 
roast  mutton,  baked  leveret,  stewed  capon, 
nothinff  came  wrong  Five  times,  says  the 
venerable  chronicler,  he  dipped  his  head  into 
his  glass,  and  each  time  he  did  not  drink  leas 
than  a  quarter  of  a  gallon  (a  quart)  of  Rhe- 
nish wine. 

Van  Male,  the  emperor's  aytida  de  cdmera, 
complained  bitterly  that  even  when  ill  he 
could  not  dispense  with  his  usual  dishes  and 
drinks.  His  wine  was  always  iced,  and  his 
beer,  which  he  imbibed  the  first  thing  in  the 
rooming,  was  left  all  night  in  the  open  air  to 
cool.  He  was  particwarly  partial  to  fish, 
and  to  the  horror  of  his  attendants  he  eat 
his  oysters  raw  as  well  as  boiled  and  roasted ! 

The  emperor  was  also  given  to  certain 
pleasures,  m  which,  according  to  the  expres- 
sion of  a  contemporaneous  ambassador,  il  ne 
partait  pas  une  volenti  assez  moderU  ;  it  u  ks 
poacurait  on  il  se  trouvait,  avee  des  dames  de 
grande  et  aussi  de  petite  condition.  Excesses 
in  the  cabinet  and  the  field,  at  table  and  in 


the  boudoir,  soon  brought  this  great  mind 
and  powerful  frame  low.  In  1518  he  had 
an  epileptic  fit  when  playing  at  tennis ;  and 
in  1519  he  was  struck  down  when  attending 
mass  at  Saragossa.  Gout  assailed  him  by 
the  tnne  he  was  thirty  years  of  age.  Its 
attacks,  more  and  more  frequent  and  more 
and  more  prolonged,  bore  more  particularly 
in  his  hanas  and  knees.  He  could  not  al- 
ways affix  his  signature  when  wanted,  and 
often  wh^  he  was  in  the  field  he  could  not 
mount  his  horse,  but  had  to  follow  the  army 
in  a  litter.  Thus  assuled  by  infirmities,  tor- 
mented in  addition  by  asthma,  subject  to  a 
flux  of  a  most  exhausting  character,  hrritated 
by  cutaneous  urrupUons  on  his  right  hand 
and  in  his  feet,  his  beard  and  hair  prema- 
turely grey,  he  felt  his  strength  anci  capa- 
bilities abandonmg  him  at  the  very  time  that 
the  aspect  of  affairs  was  most  threatening. 

Add  to  all  this,  Charles  V.  had  a  decided 
inclination  for  religious  exercises.  To  use 
the  words  of  hb  bi(^frapher,  **  The  perusal  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  possessed  great 
attractions  for  him ;  the  poetry  of  the  Psalms 
struck  his  imagination  and  stirred  his  soul. 
The  magnificence  of  the  Catholic  ceremonies, 
the  affecting  grandeur  of  the  expiatory  sacri- 
fice in  the  mass,  the  music  mingled  with 
prayer,  the  beauty  of  the  arts  relieving  the 
austerity  of  the  dogma,  the  mediatory  power 
of  the  Church  giving  succor  by  absolution, 
and  reassuring  the  weakness  of  the  man  and 
the  anxiety  of  the  Christian  by  repentance, 
all  combined  to  retain  htm  with  fervor  in  the 
olden  form  of  worship." 

Hb  policy  also,  it  would  appear,  helped  in 
no  small  degree  to  confirm  him  in  the  olden 
faith.  Successor  to  those  Catholiq  monarchs 
who  had  recovered  the  Spanish  peninsula  from 
the  Moors  ;  possessor  of  a  ereat  part  of  that 
Italy  in  the  centre  of  which  was  placed  the 
seat  of  apostolic  tradition  and  Christian  go- 
vernment; chief  elect  of  that  holy  Roman 
empire  whose  crown,  from  Charlemagne  to 
his  own  day,  had  been  placed  on  the  fore- 
head of  the  emperor  by  the  Pope's  hands ; 
he  was  bound  to  preserve  and  to  defend  the 
ancient  creed  of  his  ancestors  and  of  these 
different  realms,  and  the  hereditary  worship 
with  which  were  associated  the  fidelity  of  his 
subjects,  the  principle  of  exbtence  of  man^ 
of  his  states,  and  the  solid  grandeur  of  his 
domination. 

This  sense  of  duty,  this  feeling  of  political 
necessity,  may  have  served  in  no  small  de- 
gree to  uphold  the  fervor  of  Charles  V.'s  re- 
ligious convictions.  He  attended  several 
in  the  day.   He  communicated  at  the 
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great  festivals.  Upwards  of  an  hour  every 
morning  was  devoted  to  religious  meditatioD. 
He  h»d  even  composed  prayers  himself.  His 
last  political  and  warlike  efforts  were  directed 
against  Protestant  ascendancy  in  Germany ; 
they  were  those  also  which  were  attended 
with  the  least  success  of  any  undertakings 
which  marked  his  once  brilliant  career. 

Charles  Y.  having  decided  upon  cloistral 
seclusion,  the  Hieronymite  monks  obtained 
his  preference.  They  constituted  an  order 
which  was  almost  excluMvely  Spanish,  having 
been  founded  by  a  few  hermits  of  the  Penin- 
sula, who  in  1373  obtained  the  authority  of 
Pope  Gregory  XL  to  unite  in  religious  con- 
gregations under  the  name  of  St.  Jerome  and 
the  rules  of  St.  Augustin. 

Their  first  monastery  had  arisen  at  San  Bar- 
tholome  de  Lu plana,  near  Guadalajara,  on  one  of 
the  airy  heights  of  Old  Castile.  From  thence 
they  had  rapidly  spread  over  the  plain  of  Toledo, 
into  the  pine  forests  of  Guisando,  among  the 
myrtles  of  Barcelona  and  Valencia,  onder  the 
vine-clad  bowers  of  Segovia,  and  into  the  chesnut 
forests  of  Estramadura.  Placed  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  towns,  in  agreeable  and  se- 
cluded situations,  they  had  covered  the  Penin- 
sula with  their  establishments — from  Granada  to 
Lisbon,  from  Seville  to  Saragossa.  They  had  de- 
voted themselves  in  the  first  instance  to  contem- 
plation and  prayer.  They  lived  upon  charity,  and 
from  the  middle  of  night  lo  the  end  of  the  day  they 
sang  to  the  praises  of  God  with  a  rare  assiduity 
and  a  singular  pomp.  Soon  enriched  by  the  gifts 
of  the  people  and  the  favora  of  princes,  the  Hie- 
ronymites,  whose  entire  order  was  governed  by  an 
elective  general,  and  each  convent  ruled  by  a 
triennial  prior,  added  science  to  prayer  and  the 
cultivation  of  letters  to  the  practice  of  psalmody, 
and  from  poor  monks  they  became  the  opulent 
possessors  of  extensive  lands,  of  numerous  flocks, 
and  of  rich  vineyards.  No  other  monks  in  Spain 
celebrated  Catholic  worship  with  a  more  imposing 
dignity,  could  rival  the  sweetness  of  the  music  of 
their  choirs,  distributed  such  abundant  charities  at 
the  gates  of  their  convents,  or  offered  in  their  es- 
tablishments a  more  generous  hospitality  to 
travellers. 

At  Notre  Dame  de  Guadalupe,  one  of  the  three 
most  venerated  and  most  frequented  sanctuaries  in 
Spain,  their  convent  was  in  extent  like  a  town, 
and  was,  by  its  fortifications,  rendered  as  strong 
as  a  citadel.  Here  the  Hieronymites  kept  their 
treasure  in  a  tower ;  here  their  spacious  cellars 
were  always  full ;  their  beautiful  gardens  were 
clothed  with  orange  and  lemon  trees ;  while  on  the 
neighborinff  mountains  they  pastured  flocks  of 
sheep,  cows,  goats,  and  pigs.  In  Estramadura 
alone  they  possessed  fifty  thousand  feet  of  planta- 
tions of  olives  and  cedars ;  and  in  their  spacious 
refectories  the  table  for  visitors  and  pilgrims  was 
laid  six  or  seven  times  a  day  with  bounteous 
profusion. 

It  was  near  a  monastery  of  this  description, 


given  to  prayer  and  to  study,  that  Charles  V.  r&> 
solved  to  withdraw.  He  had  always  held  monastic 
life  in  peculiar  veneration.  This  veneration  vjraji 
a  kind  of  heirloom,  which  he  had  from  his  grand- 
father, and  which  he  tranjjmitted  to  his  son.  Fer- 
dinand the  Catholic  had  built  two  monasteries  of 
the  same  order  after  the  victory  of  Toro,  in  1475, 
and  the  conquest  of  Granada,  in  1492 ;  and  be 
had  retired  to  one  of  these  cloisters  upon  the  death 
of  the  queen,  Isabella  of  Castile,  and  when  he  fek 
himself  at  the  point  of  death,  he  repaired  to  Ma- 
drigalego,  to  a  house  belonging  to  the  Hierony- 
mites, whom  he  had  constituted  guardians  of  the 
royal  tomb^.  Philip  IF.  was  destined  to  found  for 
the  same  order  the  vast  Escurial,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  battle  of  Saint  Quentin,  and  there  he 
also  in  his  turn  both  lived  and  died.  Charles  V., 
who  had  been  on  several  occasions  the  host  of  ibe 
Hieronymites,  in  their  convents  of  SantaEngracia, 
of  Sysia,  and  of  Mejorada,  resolved  to  end  his  days 
in  their  cloister  of  Yuste. 

Yuste,  to  which  the  emperor's  adoption  was  to 
give  so  much  celebrity,  had  been  founded  at  the 
commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  near  a 
rivulet  from  which  it  took  its  name,  in  a  mountain 
chain  of  Estramadura,  cut  up  by  valleys,  clothed 
with  trees,  and  watered  by  numerous  rivulets  that 
flowed  down  from  the  summits  of  the  mountains. 
From  this  picturesque  site — having  to  the  east  and 
to  the  south  the  plains  of  Talavera  and  Aranjuelo 
— the  eye  followed  the  course  of  the  Tietar  and 
the  Tagus,  dived  into  the  tine  r.ultivatitms  and 
smiling  villages  that  lay  nestled  nmid  the  woods 
of  the  magnificent  basin  of  Vera  de  Plaeencia, 
and  rested  finally  in  the  distance  on  the  azore 
outline  of  the  Guadalupe  mountaius. 

Such  was  the  monastery  which  Charles  V. 
selected  for  his  place  of  retirement  The 
pleasing  salubrity  of  the  spot  and  its  peaceful 
solitude  were  alike  adapted  for  an  infirm  and 
weary  mrod.  But  while  he  nominally  with- 
drew among  the  Hieronymites  of  Yuste, 
whose  extensive  knowledge  and  pious  regu- 
larity he  duly  appreciated,  he  by  no  meaos 
intended  himself  to  adopt  their  mode  of  life. 
What  he  proposed  to  himself  to  do,  was  to 
build  close  to  their  monastery  a  separate  edi- 
fice, from  whence  he  could  enjoy  the  free  use 
of  the  ohurch  of  the  monastery,  or,  when  it 
suited  him,  the  company  of  the  monks,  hut 
at  the  same  where  he  could  preserve  his  own 
independence  while  he  respected  their<i. 

Three  years  before  his  abdication,  he  had 
a  suitable  residence  planned  by  Gaspard  de 
Vega  and  Alonso  de  Covarruviaa,  the  two 
most  celebrated  architects  in  "Spain,  and  he 
left  the  superintendence  of  its  building  to  the 
Prior  Juan  de  Ortega,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Infante  and  the  secretary  of  ^state,  Yas- 
quez  de  Molina. 

Many  circumstances  of  high  political  im- 

Sort  caused  the  emperor's  abdication  to  be 
elayed  for  some  time.    Among  these  were 
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the  hostile  alliance  of  Henry  XL  of  France 
with  the  Pope  Paul  lY. ;  the  state  of  the 
Low  Countries ;  the  marriage  of  the  Infante 
with  Mary  of  England  ;  and  the  final  mea- 
sares  necessary  to  ensure  a  peaceful  succes- 
sion to  bis  son. 

At  length,  on  the  dd  of  February,  1557, 
the  emperor  took  formal  leave  of  his  court, 
where  the  deepest  grief  prevaUed  at  the  step 
taken  by  their  illustrious  master.  Being 
placed  in  a  litter,  he  started  on  horsehack, 
accompanied  hy  Count  Oropesa,  La  Chaulx, 
and  Luis  Quijada.  At  the  same  time,  the 
halberdiers  who  had  formed  his  body-guard 
threw  their  halberds  down  upon  the  ground, 
as  to  intimate  that  the  arms  which  had  been 
employed  in  the  service  of  so  great  an  em- 
peror could  never  be  used  in  the  service  of 
any  one  else.  The  procession  traversed  the 
bottom  of  the  valley  in  silence,  and  slowly 
ascended  the  slope  of  the  mountain  on  which 
stood  the  monastery  of  Yuste.  The  emperor 
arrived  there  at  ^ve  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
The  monks  were  waiting  his  arrival  in  theu* 
church,  which  they  had  illuminated,  while 
their  bells  rang  a  merry  peal.  They  went 
out  in  procession  to  meet  the  emperor,  car- 
rying tneir  cro^  before  them,  and  received 
him  chanting  the  Te  Deum,  They  were, 
says  an  eye-witness,  transported  with  joy  at 
seeing  that  which  they  never  could  have  be- 
lieved. Charles  V.,  descending  from  his  lit- 
ter, placed  himself  on  a  chair,  and  had  him- 
self carried  up  to  the  steps  of  the  hi^h  altar. 
There,  having  on  his  right  Count  Oropesa, 
and  on  his  left  Lub  Quijada,  after  prayer  he 
admitted  the  monks  to  kiss  his  hand.  The 
prior,  clothed  in  his  cap,  was  somewhat  ner- 
vous in  the  presence  of  the  powerful  sover- 
eign who  had  established  himself  as  a  religious 
guest  in  his  convent,  and  intending  a  compli- 
ment, made  use  of  the  expression ''  Your 
Paternity."  "  Say  your  Majesty,"  interrup- 
ted a  monk  who  stood  by.  Charles  Y.,  on 
leaving  the  church,  examined  the  whole  of 
the  monastery,  after  which  he  withdrew  to 
his  own  private  abode,  of  which  he  took  pos- 
session the  same  evening,  and  which  he  was 
destined  never  to  leave. 

The  house  erected  for  the  reception  of  the 
emperor  and  his  suit  stood  to  the  south  of 
the  monasteiTy  and  overlooked  the  Vera  de 
PloMencia.  It  contained  eight  rooms  of  very 
modest  dimensions,  four  below  and  four 
above,  and  the  rear  was  protected  by  the 
walls  of  the  church.  A  balcony  in  front  was 
shaded  by  orange  and  lemon  trees,  and 
enlivened  by  flowering  plants.  The  waters 
of  the  mountains  were  also  brought  to  play  in 


fountains — one  of  which,  lined  with  Dutch 
tiles,  was  so  capacious  as  to  serve  as  a  pond 
for  the  trouts  brought  from  the  neighboring 
villages.  Below  was  the  garden  of  the  mon- 
astery; which  had  been  given  up  to  the 
emperor.  A  door  opened  from  the  emperor's 
bedroom  on  the  upper  story  into  the  church, 
so  that  he  could  participate  in  divine  service 
without  mixing  with  the  monks.  Philip  II. 
manf^ed  a  similar  coiitrivance  at  the  Escurial. 
Monarchs  love  to  be  exclusive,  even  on  the 
threshold  of  heaven.  The  imperial  Btudy  was 
also  charmingly  situated,  and  commanded  a 
delightful  prospect. 

Charles  Y.  lived  in  this  humble  abode  as 
a  monk,  without  ceasing  to  be  an  emperor. 
Without  possessing  the  luxuries  of  a  palace, 
his  habitation  was  not  without  such  conve- 
niences and  decorations  as  belonged  to  the 
epoch.  The  walls  were  lined  with  Flemish 
tapestry.  His  own  room  alone  was  lined 
throughout  with  fine  black  cloth.  The 
couches,  chairs,  and  stools,  were  similarly  cov- 
ered, some  being  decorated  with  rich  black 
velvet.  He  had  two  beds  most  luxuriously 
furnished,  and  no  end  of  clothes,  dresses  of 
linen,  and  materials  for  the  toilet.  His  great 
favorite,  Titian,  had  painted  himself  at  all 
ages,  his  empress,  and  all  the  members  of 
the  royal  family.  Many  of  these  portraiu 
were  there,  so  that  he  had  them  always  be- 
fore his  eyes.  He  was  particularly  partial 
to  one  picture  by  the  same  master ;  it  repre- 
sented the  royal  family  invoking  the  Trinity. 
This  picture,  afterwards  removed  to  the 
Escurial,  is  now  in  the  Royal  Museum  of 
Madrid.  He  had  many  other  religious  sub- 
jects from  the  pencil  of  his  favorite,  as  well 
as  crucifixes  and  Yirgins  sculptured  by 
Miguel.  He  had  also  a  collection  of  relics, 
in  whose  virtues  he  had  learnt  to  place  every 
confidence  as  memorials,  but  probably  little 
more. 

The  emperor's  passion  for  clocks  was  so 
great,  that,  complaining  one  day  to  his  ma- 
jor-domo,  Baron  de  Montfalcunnet,  of  the 
inaptitude  of  his  cook,  the  latter  retorted 
that  he  no  longer  knew  how  to  please  his 
majesty,  unless  he  should  try  the  efficacy  of 
a  stew  of  clocks.  The  mechanician  Juanello 
had  gratified  the  imperial  inclinations  this 
way,  by  clocks  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  in  ex- 
ceeding number.  He  hiad  also  dials,  com- 
passes, quadrants,  and  other  mathematical 
mstruments,  besides  a  good  collections  of 
maps. 

His  collections  of  books  was  not  extensive, 
but  the  list  given  by  Gonzalez  is  very  inter- 
esting, as  indicative  of   the    resources   of 
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Charles  Y.,  at  a  time  when  it  was  considered 
proper  to  give  to  a  prince  the  practice  of  war- 
like exercises  aqd  the  habits  of  a  gentUfnan, 
and  not  habits  of  seclusion  among  books,  like 
a  monk  or  a  philosopher.  Charles  was,  bow- 
ever»  all  four,  and  more;  and  he  is  said  to  bare 
be^un  the  task  of  inditing  his  own  commen- 
taries, in  imitation  of  those  of  Julins  Caesar. 

The  emperor,  a  victim  to  so  many  infir- 
mities, had  also  a  considerable  collection  of 
medicinal  talismans.  He  had  stones  set  in 
gold  proper  for  staying  hemorrhages  ;  brace- 
lets and  rings  of  bone  set  in  gold,  effica- 
cious against  hemorrhoids ;  a  blue  stone  set 
in  a  claw  of  gold  to  keep  ofif  the  gout ;  nine 
English  rings,  efficacious  against  cramp ;  a 
philosQpher's  stone,  which  had  been  given  to 
nim  by  a  certain  Doctor  Beltran  ;  and  lastly, 
several  bezoar  stones  brought  from  the  East, 
and  powerful  to  oppose  many  disorders. 
Sad  reality  had,  however,  taught  him  to  look 
more  to  the  aid  of  his  physician,  Mathys,  and 
the  remedies  of  his  apothecary,  Overstraeten, 
than  to  his  numerous  charms  and  amulets. 

His  services  of  plate  were  royal  in  extent 
and  ma^nifipenoe.  He  had  a  double  service 
silver-gilt  for  the  sdtar  of  his  private  chapel, 
cabinets  of  gold,  silver,  and  enamel,  were  filled 
with  costly  jewels  and  objects  of  vertu.  His 
table,  toilet  utensils,  vases,  basins,  fountains, 
decanters,  even  utensils  for  the  kitchen,  cellar, 
pantry,  brewery  and  pharmacy,  were  all  alike 
of  silver. 

The  service  of  the  house  was  performed 
by  no  less  than  fifty  persons,  under  the 
direction  of  the  major-domo,  Luis  Quijada. 
This  list  comprised  secretary,  physician, 
apothecary,  olockmakers,  cooks,  bakers,  but- 
lers, a  master  of  the  wardrobe,  four  ayxidas 
de  cdmara,  four  barberos,  brewers,  confection- 
ers, fruiterers,  cheesemongers  and  poulterers, 
huntsmen,  gardeners,  litter-bearers,  valets, 
porters,  scribes,  ^washer women,  and  their 
assistants  :  there  were  also  a  chaplain  and  a 
Franciscan  monk  to  confess  the  household, 
so  that  Charles  V.'s  hermitage  was,  in  real- 
ity, a  monastery  within  a  monastery.  The 
wages  of  his  household  alone  came  to  8,400/. 
a  year. 

All  these  people  could  not  be  accommo- 
dated in  an  eight-roomed  house,  so  that  a 
portion  dwelt  at  the  neighboring  village  of 
Quacos,  another  lived  m  the  monastery 
itself,  some  in  the  cloisters,  some  in  the  hos- 
telry department.  At  Quacos  were  also 
eight  mules  kept  for  the  transport  of  provi- 
sions, as  also  an  aged  infirm  horse,  the  only 
one  that  had  followed  his  master's  fortunes. 
The   Princess  of  Spain  had  nominated  a 


magistrate,  derk,  and  alguazil  to  the  village 
of  Quacos,  to  settle  disputes  that  noight 
arise  between  the  country-people  and  the 
emperor's  rednue. 

Although  thus  entirely  independent  of  the 
monastery,  Charles  had  selected  from  among 
its  monks  his  confessor,  Juan  Regla,  his 
reader,  and  three  predicators.  Joan  Begia 
was  a  very  learned  and  acute  theologian  ;  ao 
liberal  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  abjure 
eighteen  propositions  denounced  by  the 
Holy  Inquisition  ;  but  he  was  also  servile, 
insinuating,  and  worldly — just  the  kind  of 
confessor  for  an  imperious  penitent.  So,  also, 
he  became  the  confessor  of  Philip,  after  hav- 
ing been  that  of  Charles.  The  latter  ap- 
pears, with  all  his  piety,  to  have  been  more 
dogmatic  than  humble  m  his  religious  prac- 
tices. Juan  Regla  had  demurred  at  first  at 
undertaking  the  responsibility  of  being  con- 
fessor to  we  queen.  "Be  easy  upon  that 
score,"  said  Charles  Y.  to  him.  ''I  have 
had  near  me  for  a  whole  year,  before  I  left 
Flanders,  five  theologians  and  canons  of  the 
Church,  with  whom  I  discharged  my  con- 
science upon  all  past  aflbirs.  You  will  only 
have  to  know  that  which  may  happen  in  the 
future."  The  happy  casuistry  of  these 
learned  theologians  and  canons  for  dis- 
charging an  overburdened  conscience,  had 
no  douU  found  profound  and  mjrstical  ex- 
cuses for  war,  ambition,  gluttony,  and  all 
other  possible  sms  and  vices.  Charles  V., 
who  could  command  absolution  from  the 
most  learned  theologians,  could  afford  to 
treat  the  aid  of  Juan  Regla  as  a  very  indif- 
ferent matter :  his  clear  intellect  must,  how- 
ever, often  have  whispered  to  him  how  un- 
safe were  all  such  foundations  for  hope, 
unless  backed  by  true  repentance. 

Charles  was  alike  asealous  and  regular  ia 
his  religious  practices.  Every  day  he  heard 
four  masses  and  a  funereal  service,  and  on 
the  Thursdays  he  had  a  grand  sacramental 
mass.  In  order  to  give  all  the  accessories 
of  good  music  to  these  services,  monks  with 
fina  voices,  and  who  sang  best,  were  sought 
out  from  all  the  monasteries  in  Spain  and 
brotight  to  Tuste. 

The  day  was  passed  vrith  the  same  r^o- 
larity,  only  that  it  was  sometunes  disturbed 
by  political  and  other  business.  On  waking 
up,  the  first  thing  was  to  eat ;  his  stomach 
could  not  remain  empty.  This  habit  was  so 
inveterate,  that  it  could  not  be  given  up 
either  to  iickness  or  religion.  Even  the 
days  when  he  took  the  communion  he  was 
not  fasting — the  latitudinarianism  of  the 
Romanists  showed  itself  in  this  matter,  as 
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well  as  others.  The  Pope,  Jules  IIL»  had 
granted,  in  virtue  of  his  apostolic  authority, 
an  absolution  for  the  past  and  a  dispensation 
for  the  future,  in  reffiEU*d  to  communicating 
**  upon  a  light  brei^fast,"  or  even  **  such 
food  as  might  be  deemed  necessary." 

The  first  who  attended  upon  the  royal 
recluse  was  the  confessor,  Juan  Begla.  At 
ten  o'clock  the  ayudas  and  barheros  dressed 
Um.  Then,  if  well  enough,  he  went  to 
church  ;  if  indisposed,  he  listened  to  the  ser- 
vice from  his  bed-chamber.  At  dinner, 
when  be  had  the  free  use  of  hb  hands,  he 
would  cut  up  his  meat  himself.  After  some 
conversation  with  his  physician  and  secre- 
tary, Juan  Regia  would  read  to  him  extracts 
from  the  fathers  of  the  church,  after  which 
he  would  take  a  brief  siesta.  Wednesdays 
and  Fridays  he  went  at  three  o'clock  to  hear 
a  sermon  from  one  of  his  predicators  ;  when 
not  well  enough  to  attend  himself,  which  was 
frequently  the  case,  he  made  Juan  Regla 
give  him  an  account  of  the  sermon.  Mon- 
days, Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays, 
were  devoted  to  lectures  by  Doctor  Bernar- 
dino de  Salinas. 

If  there  is  no  greater  mistake  made  by 
most  historians  than  that  Charles  V.  lived 
either  in  cloistral  seclusion,  in  poverty  of  ves- 
ture, in  exercises  of  piety,  abrogation  of  per- 
sonal dignity,  deficiency  of  attendance,  or 
self-denial  of  any  kind,  equally  far  from  the 
truth  is  it  to  suppose  that  he  gave  up  all 
interference  with  secular  and  political  mat- 
ters. Sandoval  and  Robertson  have  been 
alike  in  error  upon  these  points.  **  In  this 
retreat,"  says  Mignet,  "  at  once  pious  and 
noble,  in  this  life  dedicated  to  God,  but  still 
occupied  with  the  great  interests  of  the 
world,  his  mind  remained  firm,  his  aspira- 
tions lofty,  his  character  decided,  his  views 
bold  ;  and  he  gave  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy  the  most  valuable  advice, 
and  the  most  judicious  directions  to  his 
daughter,  the  regent  of  Spain,  and  to  the 
king,  his  son,  who  solicited  them  with  ur- 
gency, and  followed  them  with  respect." 

Hence,  shortly  after  Charles  Y.'s  with- 
drawal to  Yuste,  his  time  was  largely  occu- 
pied with  Lorenzo  Pirez  in  negotiating  with 
Jean  III.  the  transfer  of  the  Infante  Dolia 
Maria  into  Spain,  as  also  with  matters  con- 
oerning  the  war  in  Italy  and  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. So  great  were  the  perils  of  Philip, 
that  the  young  king  even  sent  his  favorite. 
Gomes  da  Silva,  to  induce  the  emperor  to 
quit  his  retirement  and  resume  the  imperial 
crown.  Charles  refused,  but  withheld  nei- 
ther his  influence,  his  counsel,  nor  his  means 


from  his  son  in  difficulty.  He  exerted  him- 
self with  the  greatest  energy  to  raise  addi- 
tional moneys  throughout  the  country,  and 
to  transmit  them  to  the  seat  of  war. 

The  he»»lth  of  Charles  V.  went  on  at  the 
same  time  improving  under  the  influence  of 
retirement,  a  fine  climate,  and  good  living, 
comUned  with  an  habitual  recurrence  to 
pills  and  senna  wine.  He,  upon  one  occa- 
sion, asked  for  an  arquebuse,  and  shot  two 
pigeons,  without  requiring  any  assistance  to 
rise  from  his  cliair,  or  to  hold  the  gun.  He 
also  dined,  upon  another  occasion,  in  the  re- 
fectory of  the  convent,  but  he  was  never 
tempted  to  renew  the  experiment,  and  is 
said  to  have  hurried  away  rather  indecorously 
from  the  table  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
repast. 

The  monastery  of  Yuste,  once  so  tranquil 
and  silent,  had  become  a  centre  of  movement 
and  action.  Couriers  were  incessantly  nrriv- 
mg  and  taking  their  departure.  Charles 
received  the  visits  of  many  persons  of  dis- 
tinction ;  he  was  universally  appealed  to,  to 
settle  differences  and  disputes  among  those 
in  authority;  some  came  to  consult  him, 
some  to  ask  for  favors.  Among  the  most 
distinguished  of  these  visitors  were  bis  sis- 
ters, the  Queens  Eleanor  of  France  and  Mary 
of  Hungary ;  the  Emperor  was  delighted  to 
see  them.  They  found  him  passing  the  little 
time  which  his  pious  exercises  and  afiairs  of 
state  left  to  him  in  improving  and  embellish- 
ing  his  abode. 

The  second  year  that  Charles  spent  at  the 
monastery  was  more  disturbed  by  sickness 
than  the  first,  and  events  without  contributed 
to  these  unfavorable  symptoms.  At  the  end 
of  November,  1567,  be  experienced  a  very 
violent  fit  of  gout,  from  which  he  did  not 
recover  for  a  month.  It  was  at  this  very 
time  that  he  received  the  news  of  the  humil- 
iating peace  concluded  in  Italy. 

Little  tribulations  also  came  with  greater 
ones  to  irritate  a  broken -up  constitution. 
The  villagers  of  Quacos  quarrelled  with  his 
followers,  poached  his  trouts,  and  even  took 
his  cows  if  they  got  beyond  bounds :  800 
ducats  were  abstracted  from  his  strong  box, 
but  he  would  not  permit  any  of  his  attend- 
ants who  were  suspected  to  be  put  to  tor- 
ture. A  severe  relapse  of  gout  came  on,  on 
the  4th  of  January,  1568.  On  the  id  of 
February  the  news  was  communicated  to  the 
emperor  of  the  capture  of  Calais  by  the  Duke 
of  Gube.  Upon  hearing  this,  the  suffering 
monarch  said  he  had  never  experienced  so 
much  pain  in  his  lifetime.  On  the  8th,  how- 
ever, ne  was  a  little  better ;  he  eat  some 
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fresh  ojsters,  and  sent  to  Seville  for  some 
sarsaparilla  to  make  decoctions.  Still  his 
safiferings  were  so  great  that  he  was  obliged 
to  sleep  with  his  lower  extremities  uncovered. 

This  month,  on  the  anniversary  of  his  ad- 
mission to  the  monastery,  Charles  V.  having 
been  informed  by  the  master  of  the^ovices 
that  his  novitiate  had  expired,  and  that  he 
must  make  up  his  mind  to  make  his  profes- 
sion as  a  monk,  or  he  would  not,  after  the 
expiration  of  the  year,  be  allowed  to  quit  the 
monastery  of  his  adoption,  he  went  through 
what  Mignet  calls  un  simulacre  de  profession 
de  monastique.  Feigned  or  not,  with  the 
exception  of  the  ordeal  necessary  to  establish 
that  he  was  of  sangre  azul  (blue  blood)  and 
unmixed  with  Jewish  or  Moorish  fluids,  mass, 
sermon,  procession,  Te  Deum,  and  banquet, 
attended  by  all  the  neighbors  in  their  best 
clothes,  were  duly  gone  through,  and  the 
Hieronymites  of  Yuste  added  to  their  list 
the  name  of  a  prince  who  from  emperor  had 
become  a  simple  monk  of  their  order.  So 
strict  had  Charles  become,  that  he  now 
found  fault  with  young  women  coming  to 
participate  in  the  charities  of  the  monastery, 
and  they  were  in  future  ordered  not  to  ap- 
proach 60  holy  a  place  within  two  shots  of  a 
cross-bow,  under  penalty  of  a  hundred  stripes. 

The  imperial  monk,  however,  whose  name 
had  been  so  lately  inscribed  on  the  registers 
of  Yuste,  was  not  long  before  he  treated  his 
brethren  w'th  a  haughty  indifference  that 
had  little  that  was  monastic  in  it.  The  news 
of  the  death  of  Queen  Eleanor  came  at  the 
end  of  the  same  month  to  add  to  the  afflic- 
tions of  the  recluse.  When  he  heard  that 
his  sister,  who  was  only  fifteen  months  older 
than  himiielf,  and  to  whom  he  had  always 
been  tenderly  attached,  was  dead,  the  tears 
flowed  down  hjs  cheeks.  "Before  flfteen 
months  are  gone,"  he  said,  **'  most  likely  I 
shall  keep  her  company."  One  half  that 
period  had  not  elapsed  before  the  brother 
and  both  sisters  were  united  in  their  last 
home. 

The  Queen  of  Hungary  came  in  despair  to 
Yuste  to  seek  and  to  give  consolation  to  her 
brother.  Charles  ordered  an  apartment  to 
be  prepared  for  her  on  the  ground  floor  of 
his  own  res<idence.  At  this  time  the  gout 
was  travelling  from  one  to  another  extremity, 
involving  every  limb  in  his  body,  his  mouth 
was  inflamed,  his  tongue  swollen,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  be  fed  upon  sops.  Shortly  after  the 
arrivHl  of  his  sister  he  is  spoken  of  as  only 
willing  to  eat  herrings,  salt  fish,  and  garlio. 
He  wished,  and  yet  he  dreaded  seeing  the 
Queen.    "  It  does  not  appear  possible, '  he 


used  to  say,  "that  la  reine  tfes  CkriUenne  is 
dead ;  I  shall  not  believe  it  till  I  see  the 
Queen  of  Hungary  come  in  alone."  She  did 
come  in  alone,  and  the  emperor  could  not 
restrain  hb  emotion  on  seeing  her.  Nor 
were  his  sister's  feelings  of  a  less  tender  char 
racter.  She  remained  with  him  for  twelve 
days,  and  during  that  time  his  health  im- 
proved a  little.  Much  could  not  be  expected, 
for  the  state  of  his  limbs  debarred  him  from 
all  exercise. 

On  the  2d  of  May.  Charles  V.  learnt  that 
the  last  crown,  which  he  had  preserved 
against  his  will — the  imperial  crown — had 
been  placed  on  the  head  of  his  brother  Fer- 
dinand. He  was  from  that  moment,  as  he 
himself  expressed  it,  desnui  de  tout.  He  re- 
nounced all  the  titles  which  he  had  preserved 
up  to  that  period.  He  had  his  escutcheons 
removed  from  his  apartments,  and  he  ordered 
his  name  to  be  omitted  in  the  prayers  of  the 
church.  "As  to  me,"  he  said  to  his  confes- 
sor, Juan  Regla,  "the  name  of  Charles  suf- 
fices, for  I  am  no  longer  any  thing."  But, 
adds  his  historian,  although  the  imperial 
crown  had  disappeared  from  his  apartments, 
although  his  titles  had  been  effaced  from  his 
seals,  although  his  name  was  no  longer  pro- 
nounced in  public  prayer,  he  remained  what 
he  had  always  been  for  the  whole  world. 
From  Valladolid,  as  from  Brussels,  they 
never  ceased  to  write  to  him  as  /'  Empereur 
notre  seigneur,  and  when  speaking  of  him 
every  one  said  the  Emperor. 

An  unexpected  event  came  to  disturb  the 
tranquillity  of  the  recluse.  Two  focuses  of 
Protestantism  were  simultaneously  discovered 
at  Valladolid  and  at  Seville.  Charles  V., 
who  regretted  having  spared  the  life  of  Lu- 
ther, when  iu  his  power  at  Worms,  dictated 
the  most  cruel  proceedings  to  his  daughter 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  betesy.  He  paved 
the  way  for,  if  he  did  not  live  to  witness,  the 
terrible  religious  executions  of  1559  and 
1560.  He  gave  that  stern  impulse  to  the 
bigotry  of  the  day,  which  attained  its  acme 
in  the  auto-da fis  which  were  celebrated 
with  the  greatest  solemnity  at  Valladolid  on 
the  21st  of  May,  1659,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Regent  Do&a  Juana,  the  Infante  Don 
Carlos,  and  all  the  court ;  and  the  2d  of  Oc- 
tober, 1559,  in  the  presence  of  the  king, 
Philip  n. ;  and  at  Seville,  the  24th  of  Sep 
temlHsr,  1559,  and  the  22d  of  December, 
1560,  before  the  clergy  and  nobility  of  An* 
dalosia.  The  miserable  Cazalla,  notwith 
standing  his  recantation,  and  the  bones  of 
Constantin  Ponce  de  la  i:  i^^nte,  although  he 
had  perished  m  his  dungeon  before  his  sen- 
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tence  hkd  been  passed,  was  placed  on  the 
funeral  piles,  whose  flames  devoured  mtj- 
three  living  victims.  By  the  side  of  these 
human  beings,  sacrificed  in  the  name  of  an 
all-merciful  God,  appeared  a  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  others,  condemned  to  lesser  pen- 
alties, and  who,  clothed  in  the  ignominious 
san  benits,  were  reconciled  with  the  church. 
"These  frightful  holocausts,"  says  Mignet, 
"and  these  degrading  reconciliations,  were 
accomplished  in  the  midst  of  demonstrations 
of  satisfaction  and  joy  on  the  part  of  a  domi- 
nating clergy,  a  pitiless  court,  and  a  fanatic 
people.  The  Inquisition  showed  itself  tri- 
umphant :  after  having  conquered  heresy,  it 
mastered,  so  to  say,  royalty."  Where,  it 
might  be  asked,  are  now  the  abettors,  the 
assistants,-  and  the  joyous  witnesses  of  these 
horrible  immolations  ? 

The  heals  of  summer  in  1558  rather  bene- 
fited the  imperial  recluse  than  otherwise. 
His  mode  of  living  continued  nearly  the 
same :  he  eat  great  quantities  of  cherries,  as 
also  of  strawberries  with  cream,  after  which 
he  partook  of  pasties  well  spiced,  of  ham, 
and  fried  salt  fish,  things  that  did  not  agree 
with  his  cutaneous  disorders.  His  doctor,  Ma- 
thys,  was  by  no  means  insensible  to  this  fact ; 
he  was  always  complaining  of  the  impracti- 
cability of  his  patient.  **  The  Emperor,"  he 
said,  "eats  much,  drinks  still  more,  and  will 
not  change  his  mode  of  living,  although  his 
body  is  full  of  peculant  humors." 

Early  in  July,  in  this  summer,  Quijada 
brought  his  family  to  Quacos,  and  with  them 
was  the  future  conqueror  of  the  Moors  and 
the  Turks,  the  hero  of  the  Alpujaras,  of 
Tunis,  and  of  Lepanto,  Don  Juan — then 
known  simply  as  Geronimo— son  of  Charles 
v.,  by  Barbe  Blumberg,  a  young  and  beau- 
tiful native  of  Ratisbon.  Don  Juan  had  been 
in  various  hands ;  at  first  in  those  of  Fran^ 
Cisco  Massi,  a  musician,  with  whom  he  had 
passed  his  early  years  in  shooting  birds 
with  a  little  cross-bow,  in  preference  to  at- 
tending to  the  lessons  of  the  village  priest. 
This  free  and  open  air  life  had  contributed 
much  to  render  the  child  as  strong  and  hardy 
as  he  was  handsome  by  descent.  H'ls  blue 
eyes  and  ch'trminff  sunburnt  face  were  shad- 
ed by  long  fair  ringlets.  Dofia  Magdalena 
de  Ulloa,  wife  of  Quijada,  had  adopted  this 
beautiful  child,  and  spared  no  pains  on  his 
education.  No  sooner  had  that  noble  lady 
and  her  precious  charge  arrived  at  Quacos, 
than  Charles  gave  her  an  audience.  Don 
Juan,  who  accompanied  her,  was  called  her 
page  ;  but  neither  monks  nor  villagers  were 
long  in  divining  the  truth.    The  young  con- 


queror, whose  ardent  temperament  was  little 
suited  for  cloisteral  seclusion,  still  visited, 
with  respectful  admiration,  that  emperor 
whom  he  subsequently  had  the  glory  of  call- 
ing his  father.  When  dying  at  the  early  age 
of  thirty-three,  Don  Juan  demanded  as  a 
favor  that  he  might  lie  near  his  lord  and  fa- 
ther, and  this  wish  was  gratified  by  the  big- 
oted Philip.  *•  The  noble  and  dear  child," 
writes  the  historian,  "  whom  the  emperor  had 
brought  near  him  in  the  last  days  of  his  life, 
and  whose  interests  he  was  looking  to  the 
very  evening  of  his  decease  with  a  mysteri- 
ous solicitude,  was  placed  on  bis  right  in  the 
same  vault  of  the  Escurial." 

The  health  of  the  imperial  recluse  was  in  the 
mean  limefailing  more  and  more.  The  cuta- 
neous eruptionin  his  legs  was  accompanied 
with  such  intolerable  itching  that  he  was  indu- 
ced to  use  means  to  repel  it.  which  the  good 
sense  of  his  physician  in  vain  objected  to. 
He  used  to  sleep  in  the  month  of  August 
with  open  doors  and  windows,  and  he  thus 
caught  a  cold,  which  brought  on  sore  throat 
and  a  relapse  of  gout,  such  as  he  had  not 
before  experienced  at  that  season  of  the  year. 
On  the  16th  of  the  same  month  the  emperor 
experienced  a  fainting  fir,  which  left  him  very 
weak,  without  appetite,  and  feverish.  At 
this  time  intermittent  fevers  prevailed  in  the 
neighborhood  to  an  unusual  aegree.  On  the 
28th  a  change  took  place,  a  violent  thunder- 
storm broke  upon  the  mountains,  old  trees 
were  thrown  down,  and  twenty-seven  cows 
were  destroyed  by  the  lightning,  but  the  air 
was  refreshed,  and  the  virulence  of  the  fever 
abated.  Yet  it  was  the  very  day  after  this 
benificent  manifestation  of  Providence  that, 
according  to  the  Hieronymite  monks.  Charles 
y.  experienced  the  first  attack  of  the  sick- 
ness which  wfts  destined  to  lay  him  low. 
This  malady,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  same 
monks,  who  have  been  generally  followed  by 
historians,  was  preceded,  if  not  more  or  less 
indirectly  induced,  by  the  obsequies  which  the 
emperor  was  led  .to  celebrate  whilst  still 
alive : 

Eight  days  previously,  that  is  to  say,  when 
scarcely  free  of  the  goaf,  and  at  a  time  when  the 
eruption  on  his  lags  gave  him  grievous  annoyance, 
in  the  mid^  of  grave  politicaFmattcrs  and  a  very 
multiplied  correspondence,  the  empemr  held,  hc- 
cording  to  the  chronicle  of  the  Prior  Fray  Martin 
de  Angulo,  the  following  conversation  with  Nic- 
olas B6nigne,  one  of  his  barberas :  "  Master  Nic- 
olas, do  you  know  what  I  am  ihhiking  about?"— 
"About  what,  sire  V*  replied  the  barbero.  "  f  am 
thinking,"  continued  the  emperor,  **  that  I  have 
two  thousand  crowns  to  spare,  and  I  am  calculat- 
ing how  I  could  spend  them  on  my  funeral.^ — 
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'<  Your  majesty/'  rpplied  B^nigrne,  who  seems  to 
have  been  no  courtier,  "  need  not  trouble  yourself 
upon  that  score,  for  if  you  should  die,  we  could 
surely  see  to  that."—**  You  do  not  understand  me," 
said  the  emperor ;  to  see  one's  way  clear,  it  is  a 
very  different  thins;  to  have  the  light  behind  one 
or  to  have  it  in  front.*'  The  Chronicle  of  the 
Prior  of  Yuste  adds,  that  it  was  as  a  sequence  to 
this  conversation  that  the  emperor  ordered  the  ob- 
sequies of  himself  and  of  his  relations.  Sandoval 
relates  the  conversation,  but  takes  no  notice  of 
the  obsequies ;  and  hence  it  is  probable  that  he 
did  not  believe  in  them. 

The  anonymous  monk  whose  manuscript  has 
been  analysed  by  M.  Baklimzen,  and  the  Father 
Joseph  de  Siguenza,  who  probably  copied  the  same 
in  his  History  of  the  Order  of  Saint  Jerome,  go 
further  in  their  narratives.  According  to  them, 
Charles  V.,  enjoying  at  the  time  perfect  health, 
and  in  the  best  possible  spirits,  called  his  confes- 
sor, Juan  Regia,  and  said  to  him  :  "  Father  Juan, 
I  feel  myself  belter,  much  relieved,  and  without 
pain ;  what  do  you  think  if  I  should  have  the  fu- 
neral service  performed  for  my  father,  my  mother, 
and  the  empress  ?'*  The  confessor  approved  of 
the  suggestion ;  and  in  consequence  the  emperor 
issued  orders  that  everything  should  be  prepared 
for  the  said  religious  ceremonies.  The  celebra- 
tion commenced  on  Monday,  the  29th  of  August, 
and  was  continued  on  the  following  days.  Elvery 
day,  adds  Father  Joseph  de  Siguenza,  the  empe- 
ror attended  with  a  lighted  taper,  which  a  page 
bore  before  him.  Seated  at  the  foot  of  the  altar, 
be  followed  out  the  whole  service  in  a  very  indiff- 
erently ornamented  and  poor-looking  copy  of  Les 
Flenres.  These  pious  commemorations  being  con- 
cluded, the  emperor  again  summoned  the  confes- 
sor, and  said  to  him  :  **  Does  it  not  appear  to  you, 
Father  Juan,  that  having  commemorated  the  ob- 
sequies of  my  relatives,  I  should  also  perform 
my  own,  and  see  what  must  soon  happen  to 
myself?*'  On  hearing  these  words,  Fray  Juan 
Regla  was  much  moved,  the  tears  came  to  his 
eyes,  and  he  said,  as  well  as  he  was  able :  **  May 
your  majesty  live  many  years,  if  it  so  pleases  God, 
and  do  not  let  him  announce  to  us  bis  death 
before  the  time  is  come.  Those  among  us  who 
may  survive  him  will  acquit  themselves  of  this 
duty,  if  our  Lord  permits  it,  as  they  are  in  duty 
bound  to  do.*'  The  emperor,  who  was  inspired 
by  higher  thoughts,  said  to  him  :  *'  Do  you  not 
think  that  it  would  be  profitable  to  roe  ?*  — **  Yes, 
sire,"  replied  Fray  Juan,  ••much.  The  pious 
works  wnich  are  accomplished  by  a  person  whilst 
alive  are  of  a  much  greater  merit,  and  poeseaa  a 
much  more  satisfactory  character,  than  those 
which  are  performed  for  him  after  death.  Happy 
would  it  be  for  us  all  if  we  did  as  much,  and  if 
we  entertained  such  good  thoughts  ?''  The  em- 
peror accordingly  ordered  that  everything  should 
be  prepared  for  the  same  evening,  and  that  his 
obsequies  sliould  be  immediately  proceeded  with. 

A  catafalque,  surrounded  by  tapers,  was  accord- 
ingly raised  in  the  centre  of  the  great  chapel. 
AU  the  attendants  on  bis  majesty  came  in  the 
garb  of  deep  mourning.  The  pious  monarch, 
also  in  mourning  and  a  taper  in  nis  band,  came 


to  see  hknaelf  burled,  and  to  celebrate  bis  funeral 
obsequies.  He  offers  up  prayers  to  God  for  that 
soul  to  which  He  had  granted  so  many  favors  dn* 
ring  lifetime,  so  that,  arrived  at  the  supreme  hour. 
He  should  have  pity  on  it.  It  was  a  spectacle  which 
caused  those  who  were  present  to  weep,  and 
many  would  not  have  wept  more  bad  he  been 
really  dead.  As  to  himself  at  the  funeral  mass, 
he  went  and  placed  his  taper  in  the  hands  of  the 
priest,  as  if  he  had  deposited  his  soul  in  the  hands 
of  God,  and  which  the  ancients  represented  by  the 
same  symbol. 

At  noon  the  following  day,  the  31st  of  August, 
before  evening  had  come  on,  the  emperor  sent  for 
his  confessor,  and  expressed  the  great  gratifica- 
tion he  felt  at  having  performed  these  funeral 
ceremonies;  he  felt  a  degree  of  joy,  he  said 
which  actually  seemed  to  overflow  within  him. 
The  same  day  he  sent  for  the  guardian  of  hia 
jewels,  and  aslced  for  the  portrait  of  the  eniprese 
his  wife.  He  remained  some  moments  contem- 
plating it  Then  he  said  to  the  keeper:  ••Lock 
It  up,  and  give  me  the  picture  of  the  Prayer  in 
the  Gardep  of  Olives.  He  looked  for  a  long  time 
at  this  picture,  and  his  eyes  appeared  to  express 
outwardly  the  elevated  sentiments  which  pervaded 
his  mind.  He  then  gave  it  back,  and  said,  ••  Bnnf 
me  the  other  picture  of  the  Last  Judgment.** 
This  time  the  contemplation  was  longer  than  ever, 
and  the  meditation  so  deep,  that  his  physician, 
Mathys,  was  obliged  to  warn  him  not  to  make 
hirocelf  ill  by  keeping  the  mental  powers,  which 
direct  the  operations  of  the  body,  so  long  on  the 
stretch.  At  this  very  moment  the  emperor  expe- 
rienced a  sudden  shivering  fit.  Turning  to  hia 
physician,  be  said,  •'  I  feel  unwell.''  It  was  the 
last  day  of  August,  at  about  four  in  the  evening. 
Mathys  examined  his  pulse,  and  found  that  it  was 
slightly  affected.  He  was  at  once  carried  into 
his  room,  and  from  that  moment  the  sickness 
went  on  always  increasing. 

Here,  says  M.  Mignet,  is  a  perfectly  well- 
arranged  scene,  in  which  nothing  is  wanting. 
The  generality  of  historians  have  accepted  it 
from  the  monks,  and  some  among  them  have 
added  still  more  extraordinary  details.  Not 
only  have  they  made  Charles  Y.  attend  hia 
own  funeral  service,  but  they  have  stretched 
him  like  a  corpse  on  his  bier.  But  the  whole 
is  according  to  the  same  authority,  more  than 
apocryphal.  The  nature  of  the  ceremony, 
he  says,  the  emperor's  health,  the  occupations 
which  took  up  his  time,  the  thoughts  which 
filled  his  mind,  the  testimony  of  his  attendants, 
which  contradict  the  tales  of  the  monks,  and 
authentic  facts,  which  are  in  coQtradiotion 
with  the  date  assigned  to  this  strange  pro- 
ceeding, do  not  permit  the  least  credit  to  be 
attached  to  it. 

On  the  1st  of  September,  Charles  V.  spoke 
to  his  major-domo  and  his  confessor  concern- 
inff  his  last  testamentary  depositions.  He 
felt  that  he  was  at  the  point  of  death.    For 
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thirty  years  he  had  never  had  fever  without 
having  gout.  He  wished  to  add  a  codicil  to 
the  will  be  had  made  at  Brussels  the  6th  of 
June»  1554.    * 

Oq  the  2ad,  the  cold  fit  caroe  on  nine 
hours  before  its  time,  and  the  paroxysm  was 
so  violent  that  it  drove  the  patient  out  of  his 
senses,  and  when  it  was  over  he  remember- 
ed nothing  that  had  happened  that  day. 
The  paroxysm  itself  was  followed  by  bilious 
eracuations.  The  night  of  the  2nd  and  8rd 
he  experienced  much  anguish,  but  as  he  was 
a  good  deal  exhausted  he  fell  asleep.  In  the 
morning,  being  a  little  belter,  he  confessed 
himself  and  received  the  holy  communion. 

At  about  half- past  eight  Mathys  opened  a 
vein  in  the  arm,  and  obtained  about  nine  or 
ten  ounces  of  a  black,  corrupt  blood.  This 
relieved  the  emperor  a  good  deal,  who  eat  a 
little  at  eleven,  drank  some  beer  and  wine 
and  water,  and  afterwards  slept  calmly  for 
two  hours.  As  his  head  was,  however,  still 
hot,  Mathys  opened  one  of  the  veins  in  the 
hand,  much  against  his  patient's  wishes,  who 
desired  to  be  more  efficiently  bled,  for  he 
describe  himself  as  feeling  full  of  blood. 

Having  eat  a  little  sugai  ed  bread  and  drank 
some  beer,  the  same  day,  the  3d  of  Septem- 
ber, he  had  another  severe  paroxysm,  which 
lasted  till  one  in  the  morning.  The  paroxysm 
of  the  4th  came  on  three  hours  earlier  than 
usual,  and,  although  not  very  violent,  still 
caused  him  so  great  a  heat  and  such  intoler- 
able thirst,  that  he  drank  eight  ounces  of 
water  with  vinegar  syrup,  and  nine  ounces  of 
beer,  and  having  got  rid  of  his  clothes,  he 
lay  with  only  his  shirt  and  a  silken  counter- 
pane over  him.  The  crisis  finished  as  usual 
with  the  evacuation  of  bilious  and  putrid  mat- 
ters. 

In  the  intervals  of  the  paroxysms  the  im- 
perial monk  was  clearing  his  way  to  heaven 
by  donations  of  thirty  thousand  ducats  for 
the  redemption  of  Christian  slaves,  as  aUo  for 
poor  women  and  other  necessitous  persons. 
He  also  ordered  divine  service  to  be  celebra- 
ted shortly  after  his  death  in  all  the  monas- 
teries and  all  the  parish  churches  of  Spain  ; 
be  further  founded  perpetual  masses,  and  in 
order  that  more  prayers  should  be  said  at  his 
tomb,  he  had  prevailed  upon  the  Pope  to 
grant  a  jubilee,  with  plenary  indulgences,  as 
an  attraction. 

On  the  6th  of  September  the  emperor  had 
a  paroxysm  which  lasted  from  thirteen  to 
fourteen  hours,  during  which  he  was  inces- 
santly  delirious.  The  7th  he  was  somewhat 
better,  eat  some  eggs  in  the  evening,  and 
drank  same  wine  and  water.  Nevertheless 
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the  inflammation  Was  extending  to  his  mouth, 
which  was  dry  and  painful.  The  attack  of 
the  8ih  did  not  last  so  long,  and  was  rather 
less  violent,  but  he  was  as  delu*ious  as  ever» 
and  his  face  became  livid.  This  day  Doctor 
Comeille  Baersdop  arrived,  as  also  a  messen- 
ger from  the  Queen  of  Hungary.  Charles  Y. 
experienced  his  last  sensation  of  gladness  on 
hearing  that  the  queen  had  acceded  to  his 
request,  and  was  about  to  resume  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  low  Countries. 

By  the  llth  of  September  the  interval  be- 
tween the  febrile  paroxysms  had  become  less, 
the  patient  was  also  becoming  Wlaker  and 
weaker,  and  his  stomach  oould  not  even  re- 
tain a  little  mutton  broth.  The  same  day 
the  grand  commander  of  Alcantara  arrived 
at  Yuste,  to  no  longer  quit  his  dear  and 
glorious  master  until  bis  death. 

The  16th  the  emperor  rallied  a. little,  but 
this  was  followed  by  a  paroxysm  of  fearful  in- 
tensity. The  same  night  the  fever  came  on 
with  an  amount  of  cold  hitherto  unknown. 
This  was^followed  by  black  vomit,  after  which 
the  hot  stage  seized  upon  bun  with  such 
violence,  and  lasted  so  long,  that  he  was 
twenty-two  hours  without  motion  or  without 
speaking  a  word.  He  remained,  indeed,  in 
this  frightful  condition  all  the  17th  and  until 
three  oVlock  on  the  morning  of  the  18th. 
The  physicians  were  apprehensive  that  he 
would  not  be  able  to  stand  another  paroxysm, 
yet  on  the  same  day  the  emperor  rec^ained 
his  senses,  and  only  remarked  that  he  did  not 
remember  what  had  taken  place  the  previous 
evening. 

The  eleventh  paroxysm  occurred  on  the  19th, 
at  nine  o'clock  iathe  morning.  The  preli« 
minary  cold  fit  was  more  intense  than  ever, 
and  as  upon  the  advent  of  the  hot  stage  the 
imperial  patient  fell  into  the  same  state  of 
insensibility  as  on  the  previous  day,  the  phy- 
sicians, apprehensive  that  he  would  not  rally, 
requested  that  the  extreme  unction  should  be 
administered.  Quijada  objected  to  this  for 
some  time,  from  fear  of  the  depressing  eflfects 
of  the  ceremony  on  his  master,  who,  albeit 
immovable  and  silent,  might  still  be  sensible 
as  to  what  was  going  on ;  but  at  nine  o'clock 
the  physicians  became  so  seriously  alarmed 
for  the  fate  of  their  patient,  that  the  major- 
domo  yielded.  The  confessor,  Juan  Regla, 
brought  the  extreme  unction,  which  Charles 
v.,  says  his  historian,  received  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  perfect  consciousness,  in  ffreat  com- 
posure, and' with  every  feeling  of  devotion. 
'  The  moribund  emperor,  however,  got 
through  the  night  of  the  19th  and  that  of 
the  20th,  fighting  against  the  accumulation  of 
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evils,  till  he  had  scarcely  any  pulse  left. 
Having  resumed  his  wonted  self-commaud, 
it  appeared  as  if  by  a  supreme  effort  of  will, 
he  preserved  bis  reason  clear  and  the  same 
pious  serenity  up  to  the  moment  wben  he 
expired.  Having  confessed  himself  again, 
he  wished  to  communicate  once  more ;  but 
fearful  that  he  should  not  have  time  if  he 
waited  till  Juan  Regia  had  consecrated  the 
wafer  in  his  own  apartment,  be  bade  them 
fetch  the  holy  sacrament  from  the  great  al- 
tar of  the  church.  Quijada  did  not  think 
that  force  remained  to  him  sufficient  for  the 
accomplisffment  of  this  supreme  act  of  a  dy- 
ing Catholic.  *'  Let  your  majesty  consider,*' 
he  said,  "  that  it  cannot  receive  nor  swallow 
the  host."     ""  I  shall  be  able  to  do  it,"  re- 

J  lied  the  emperor,  simply  and  resolutely, 
uan  Regla,  followed  by  all  the  monks  of  the 
monastery,  brought  the  viaticum  in  proces- 
sion ;  Charles  V.  received  it  with  the  greatest 
fervor,  and  said,  "  Lord,  God  of  truth,  who 
have  purchased  our  salvation  by  your  death, 
I  place  my  soul  in  your  hand^.''  He  after- 
wards heard  mass,  and  when  the  priest  pro- 
noimced  the  comforting  words  of  Christian 
redemption,  *'  Lamb  of  Q-od  who  takest  away 
the  sins  of  the  world,''  he  struck  his  breast 
with  his  faltering  hand. 

Before  attending  to  these  religious  duties, 
the  emperor  had  given  a  few  minutes  to  ter- 
restrial cares ;  at  about  dght  o'clock  he  had 
made  every  one  go  out  of  the  room  except 
Quijada.  The  latter,  going  on  his  knees  to 
receive  his  master's  last  words,  Charles  V. 
said  to  him,  *'  Luis  Quijada,*  I  see  that  I  am 
getting  weaker,  and  that  I  am  ^oiDg  bit  by 
bit ;  I  am  thankful  to  God  for  it,  since  it  is 
His  will.  Tou  will  tell  the  king,  my  son,  he 
must  take  care  of  those  who  served  me  up 
to  my  death,  and  that  he  must  not  permit 
strangers  to  reside  in  this  house."  Then  for 
half  an  hour  he  spoke  in  a  low  voice,  very 
slowly,  but  with  a  certain  firmness,  of  his  na- 
tural son  Don  Juan,  of  his  daughter  the 
Queen  of  Bohemia,  whom  he  would  have 
wished  had  been  happier  with  Maximilian,  and 
of  all  who  remained  the  object  of  his  affec- 
tions and  of  his  solicitude  in  the  world  that 
he  was  about  to  leave. 

At  noon,  the  same  day,  Carranza,  Arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  who  had  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  violent  propagandism  in  England, 
arrived.  Charles  v.  mistrusted  a  man  who 
had  been  denounced  by  the  Inquisitor- Gene- 
ral Valdes,  but  he  was  anxious  to  see  him,  as 
he  was  bearer  of  a  message  from  his  son 
Philip. 

When  Quijada  introduced  the  unorthodox 


primate,  supported  by  two  Dominicans,  the 
archbishop  went  on  both  knees  near  the 
bed  of  the  emperor  and  kissed  his  hand.  The 
emperor,  who  was  near  his  end,  looked  at 
him  some  lime  without  saying  anything,  and 
then,  after  having  asked  for  news  of  his  son^ 
he  invited  him  go  and  repose  himself. 

A  little  before  night  set  in,  the  emperor 
bade  Quijada  have  the  consecrated  tapers 
brought  from  the  renowned  sanctuary  of 
Notre  Dame  de  Montserrat  ready,  as  also 
the  crucifix  and  image  of  the  Virgin  which 
the  empress  had  with  her  at  her  death,  and 
with  which  he  had  already  said  he  intended 
hIso  to  die.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  his 
weakness  increasing,  Quijada  summoned  the 
Archbishop  of  Toledo,  m  order  that  he  might 
be  with  the  emperor  at  his  last  moment. 

At  the  request  of  the  dying  monarch  the 
primate  read  the  De  Profundii,  accompany- 
ing each  verse  with  remarks  appropriate  to 
the  existing  conjucture ;  then,  falling  on  his 
knees  and  showing  the  emperor  the  crucifix, 
he  spoke  those  words  which  were  afterwards 
imputed  to  him  as  a  crime  by  the  Inquisition : 
*'  Here  is  He  who  answers  for  us  all ;  there 
is  no  more  sin,  everything  is  pardoned  1" 

Many  of  the  monks  who  were  in  the  im- 
perial chamber,  and  the  Grand-Master  of  Al- 
cantara, were  shocked  at  these  words,  which 
appeared  to  place  in  Christ  alone  the  work 
ot  salvation  acquired  to  man  by  the  great 
sacrifice  of  the  cross,  without  man  having 
aught  to  obtain  by  his  own  merits.  When 
the  archbishop  had  finished,  Don  Luis  de 
Airla  immediately  urged  Fray  Francisco  de 
Villalba  to  speak  to  the  emperor  of  death 
and  salvation  in  more  Catholic  terms. 

The  two  doctrines  which  divided  the  age 
were  thus  once  more  brouc^ht  before  Charles 
v.,  on  the  point  of  expiring.  He  Ustened 
with  serenity,  probably  no  longer  capable  of 
distinguishing  between  what  was  granted 
through  the  redeeming  grace  of  Christ  and 
what  was  expected  form  the  moral  coopera- 
tion of  man. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Wed- 
nesday, the  21st  of  September,  the  emperor 
felt  his  strength  sinking,  and  that .  he  was 
about  to  die.  Feeling  his  own  pulse,  he 
shook  his  head,  as  if  to  say,  "All  is  over." 
He  then  bade  the  monks  recite  the  litany  and 
the  prayers  for  the  dying,  «nd  he  ordered 
Quijada  to  light  the  consecrated  tapers.  He 
next  made  the  archbishop  give  him  the  cru- 
cifix which  had  served  the  empress  on  pass- 
ing from  life  to  death,  and  pressed  it  twice 
to  his  bosom  and  then  to  his  nuMith.  Then 
taking  the  taper  in  his  right  hand,  which 
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wns  supported  by  Qaijada,  and  stretohing 
out  his  left  baod  towards  the  crucifix  which 
the  archbishop  held  oat  towards  him,  he 
said :  '*  The  time  is  come !"  A  moment  af- 
terwards he  pronouneed  the  name  of  Jesus, 


and  then  expired,  sighing  once  or  twice  deep- 
ly. *'  Thus  passed  away,"  wrote  Quiiada  m 
the  midst  of  his  afiOiiction  and  his  admiration, 
"  the  irreatest  man  that  ever  was  or  ever  will 
be."  ^ 


From    Bliaa    Cook's    Jovrnal. 


SOMETHIN&    ABOUT    ROSSINI. 


loAOHiM  RoflsiNi  was  born  in  1792,  at  Pe- 
saro,  on  the  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Venice. 
Upon  the  roll  of  his  ancestors  appear  the 
names  of  two  eminent  men, — ^a  ffovemor  of 
Ravenna,  and  the  author  of  a  valuable  work 
on  Italian  statistics, — ^but  his  father  was  only 
an  Itinerant  musician,  who  gained  his  liveli- 
hood by  performing  on  a  copper  trumpet  in 
the  streets.  The  Christian  name  of  this  ham- 
ble  Orpheus  was  Guiseppe.  He  was  a  poor 
enough  performer  on  his  instrument,  but 
seems  to  have  been  a  merry-hearted  fellow, 
who  never  suffered  a  care  to  cloud  his  brow, 
and  was  always  happy  and  contented,  provid- 
ed he  had  paoli  enow  in  his  pocket  to  pay 
for  one  day's  food  and  one  night's  lodging. 
In  all  his  wanderings  he  was  accompanied  by 
his  wife,  who  was  one  of  the  handsomest  wo- 
men, but,  alas !  also  one  of  the  worst  singers, 
in  the  Papal  Slates.  If  ever  a  coin  were 
thrown  to  her  husband  more  than  would  have 
reached  him  but  for  her,  he  did  not  owe  it  to 
the  beauty  of  her  voice,  but  to  that  of  her 
person.  In  this  respect  she  was  strangely 
unlike  the  majority  of  her  countrywomen,  for, 
taken  as  a  body,  the  peasant  girls  of  the  Ro- 
raugna  have  finer  voices  than  any  other  syrens 
in  the  world.  But  she  was  also  unlike  them 
in  one  other  particular,  and  in  its  regard  the 
comparison  shows  considerably  in  her  favor. 
She  was  very  economical,  and  Italian  women 
generally  are  anything  besides.  It  may  be 
that  she  never  greatly  added  to  her  husband's 
earnings,  but  she  did  a  better  thing  in  taking 
that  ffood  care  of  them,  owing  to  which  it 
was  that  he  was  enabled,  at  the  age  of  forty, 
to  purchase  a  little  cottage,  and  to  retire  from 
his  profession,  possessed  of  enough  to  pro- 
vide for  not  only  his  and  her  future  mainten- 
ance, but  also  for  the  education  of  their  son. 


As  a  child,  this  son  of  theirs  was  as  beauti- 
ful as  his  mother,  who  used  to  speak  of  hhn 
as  her  *'  little  Adonis."  Her  ambition  was 
that  he  should  become  an  eminent  singer,  and 
as  the  first  step  towards  its  accomplishment^ 
as  sooh  as  he  had  reached  the  age  of  eleven, 
she  conducted  him  to  Bologna,  and  placed 
him  under  the  care  of  one  Doctor  Angelo 
Tesei,  who  taught  him  the  first  rudiments  of 
music.  So  unusually  rapid  was  his  progress, 
that  within  the  short  space  of  three  months 
he  was  qualified  to  become  a  chorister,  in  his 
capacity  as  which  he  earned  nearly  enough 
to  pay  the  current  expenses  of  his  education. 
Nor  was  this  all  that  he  effected  in  it.  In 
addition,  by  the  beauty  of  his  figure  and  fea- 
tures, his  quick  intelligence,  and  the  surpasa- 
ing  sweetness  of  his  "  cUvine"  soprano  voice; 
— which  was  as  limpid  and  melodious  as  we 
imagine  those  of  the  angels, — ^he  charmed 
Bologna,  as  it  had  never  b^n  charmed  before^ 
nor  has  been  since.  Old  and  young  admired' 
him  with  the  same  enthusiasm,  and  alike  pre*' 
dieted  great  things  of  his  future.  But  they, 
spoke  of  it  in  their  prophecies  more  as  that- 
of  a  marvellous  singer  than  as  a  composer's.- 
"  He  will  yet  make  the  greatest  singer  in  afi 
Italy," — this  was  the  verdict  of  the  principaf 
prelate  of  Bologna.  And  that  of  the  majonty 
of  his  flock  was  like  it. 

Two  years  passed,  and  Joaclum  Rossini, 
now  thirteen,  knew  more  than  his  master.  So 
a  new  one  was  found  for  him,  in  the  person 
of  Stanislas  Mattel,  one  of  the  ablest  contra. 
{Hintists  that  Bolos^na — a  city  which  has  held 
so  many — ever  held.  He  studied  under  him 
Ofteen  months,  and  then  made  his  debut  as  a 
composer,  by  the  publication  of  a  promising 
cantata,  entitled  //  Pianto  ffArmonia.  ThiB 
little  composition  won  unbounded  applause^ 
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and  obtained  for  iU  author  the  bonor  of  being 
elected  a  director  of  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  musical  acndemies  of  Italy.  This 
was  in  August  1808,  and  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  following  Master  Joachim  composed  his 
first  opera,  completing  it  within  six  weeks  of 
his  seventeenth  birthday.  It  was  not  placed 
upon  the  stage  for  nearly  three  years, — ^not 
until  the  spring  of  1812,  that  is, — but  long 
before  1809  had  passed  away,  its  principcd 
airs  were  sung  and  admired  throughout  Italy. 
Though  possessed  of  many  faults,  it  is  a  mar- 
vellous production.  Some  of  the  melodies 
enshrined  in  it,  have  never  been  surpassed 
before  or  since,  Rossini  himself  having  done 
nothing  better  in  his  best  days.  They  formed, 
moreover,  the  first  specimens  of  a  style  of 
composition  more  intensely  emotional  than 
any  that  had  preceded  it,  and  were  therefore 
better  fitted  than  any  other  productions  of  a 
similar  class  then  in  existence  io  find  their 
way  to  the  passionate  hearts  of  the  Italians. 
And  they  did,  in  reality,  find  their  way  thither 
at  once.  Within  three  months  their  popula- 
rity became  unbounded.  In  the  autumn  and 
winter  of  1800,  no  one  in  Italy  sang  anything 
besides. 

As  is  usual  in  such  cases,  the  admiration 
of  the  Italians  extended  from  the  composition 
to  the  composer,  iwd  Eossini  became  the  idol 
of  the  populace.  Of  all  the  peoples  in  the 
world,  the  Italians  are  the  most  enthusiastic 
worshippers  of  successful  genius, — the  Italian 
ladies  especially  never  seeming  to  imagine 
that  they  can  go  far  enough  in  their  adora- 
tion of  it.  In  this  instance,  nothing  could 
exceed  the  haste  with  which  they  sought  to 
throw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  ^*  the  divine 
maestro.'*  He  was  young  and  handsome,  and 
a  genius ;  so  they  straightway  ceased  to  va- 
lue anything  but  his  regard.  He  became  at 
once,  therefore,  as  he  remained  for  fifteen 
years,  the  hero  of  more  love  adventures  than 
fall  to  the  lot,  even  in  Italy,  of  a  thousand 
ordinary  men.  The  only  strivings  amongst 
the  ladies  of  Bologna  were,  as  to  who  should 
be  looked  upon  with  the  greatest  favor  by 
Rossini.  The  day  was  gained  by  one  Giu^ 
detta  P.  the  wife  of  one  of  the  richest  advo- 
cates of  Bologna.  Deplorable  must  be  the 
state  of  the  morals  of  a  country  in  which  such 
things  could  be,  but,  with  the  consent  of  her 
husband,  she  mduced  him  to  accompany  her 
to  Venice,  where  her  husband  had  given  her 
leave  to  stay  two  months.  There  he  wrote 
a  oomic  opera  in  one  act,  which  was  imme- 
diately placed  upon  the  stase,  and  was  ac- 
cordingly the  first  of  his  worKs  that  obtained 
the  honors  of  tepresentatbn.  Its  success  was 


immense,  and  entirely  without  precedent.  It 
was  applauded  at  the  theatre  with  an  enthu- 
siasm so  wild  as  to  verge  almost  upon  frensj, 
and  its  principal  airs  were  sung  afterwards  in 
the  streets  and  in  the  cafSs,  and, — an  honor 
which  of  all  others  Italian  composers  find  al- 
ways the  most  difficult  of  attainment,  such 
excellent  judges  of  music  are  these  world- 
famous  chanters  of  Tasso, — even  upon  the 
canals  by  the  gondoliers. 

In  the  meantime,  her  two  months'  leave  of 
absence  having  expired,  it  became  necessary 
for  Giudetta  to  depart  from  Venice.  There 
being  those  in  the  city  of  Saint  Mark  who,  for 
the  moment  pleased  him  better,  Rossini  suf- 
fered her  to  return  alone.  But  before  she 
had  been  gone  long,  he  began  to  grow  weary 
of  the  homages  of  the  beauties  of  Venice,  and 
to  sigh  for  those  of  the  beauties  of  Bolosrna. 
So  he  followed  her  to  the  scene  of  his  first 
triumphs,  and  soon  afterwards  gained  there  a 
more  important  one  than  ever,  by  the  compo- 
sition of  VEquivico  Stravagante,  But,  as  was 
so  well  said  by  Jean  Paul,  "  the  paradise  of 
men  is  always  where  they  are  not,"  and  the 
recollection  of  the  charmn  of  a  Venetian  can- 
tatrioe,  who  had  fallen  in  Igve  with  him,  sooo 
occasioned  a  second  visit  to  the  city  of  the 
Doges.  He  wrote  there,  for  the  carnival*  of 
18  L 1,  Vlnganw)  Felice,  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant and  most  ravishing  of  his  works. 

As  yet  he  was  scarcely  twenty  years  of 
age,  but  his  reputation,  young  as  he  was,  had 
already  become  so  great  that  the  managers  of  "^ 
the  first  theatres  of  Italy  disputed  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  productions  of  his  genius.  It 
was  Marcolidi,  the  Manager  of  La  Scala,  the 
famous  theatre  of  Milan,  who  succeeded  in 
engaging  him  for  the  autumn  season  of  1812. 
He  wrote  for  that  season  La  Pietra  del  Pa- 
ragone,  his  chrfd^ixuvre  in  the  buflfo  line.  He 
had  before  achieved  extraordinary  successes, 
but  that  of  La  Pietra  surpassed  them  all. 
From  all  parts  of  Italy  people  flocked  to  the 


*  In  Italy,  the  theatrical  year  is  divided  into 
three  8ea8on^  or  ttagioni.  The  first  and  moet  im- 
portant i0  that  of  the  carnival,  the  ttagwne  teatraU 
del  camevale,  which  commences  on  the  26th  of  De- 
cember, and  ends,  at  Naples  and  Venice,  during  the 
last  days  of  Lent ;  the  second  is  the  Spring  season, 
or  ttagione  delta  priniavera^  which  commences  on 
the  lOth  of  April,  and  finishes  with  June ;  and  the 
Antamn  season,  or  etagione  del  'autumno,  whieh 
opens  about  the  15th  of  August,  or  the  let  of  Sep- 
tember, and  lasts  till  towards  Uie  latter  part  of  No- 
vember. It  is  customary  for  each  stagione  to  be 
opened  by  the  representation  of  a  new  opera, — in 
the  majority  of  instances  hj  a  new  companv, — and 
if  the  ooera  be  suooeasful,  it  is  represented  everr 
night  till  the  end  of  the  season. 
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Lombard  capital  io  hear  the  enehantiDg  music 
of  this  opera,  sung  so  magnificently  by  Mar- 
colini,  Galle,  and  Bonoldi,  then  in  the  flower 
of  their  age  and  the  noon  of  their  talent. 
Rome  and  Naples,  Florence  and  Genoa,  sent 
enthusiastic  deputations  to  La  Scala  every 
day ;  and  so  did  nearly  every  other  Italian 
city.  The  ladies  of  Milan  became  almost  fran- 
tic, and  could  speak  of  nothing  but  the  "  Swan 
of  Pesaro,"  the  Bolognese  Orpheus,  the  Dio 
della  Musiea !  Never  before  was  there  wit 
nessed  so  qiuch  enthusiasm,  even  in  Italy; 
never,  before  or  since,  did  musician  achieve 
so  magnificent  a  triumph. 

Of  course  that  is  with  the  exception  of  Ros- 
sini himself,  for  each  of  his  subsequent  suc- 
cesses eclipsed  all  that  had  preceded  it.  The 
next  in  order  was  that  of  II  Taneredi,  which 
was  produced  at  Veoice  in  1813.  To  convey 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  fanatic  enthusiasm 
with  which  it  was  welcomed  would  be  im- 
possible. It  had  to  be  represented  twice  a- 
day  to  satisfy  the  clamors  of  the  Venetians. 
.  From  the  grand  signer  to  the  gondolier,  every 
body  sang  airs  from  it.  Even  in  the  courts 
of  justice  it  was  impossible  to  keep  silence; 
the  people  vfould  sing  Ti  Rivedro  m%  Rivedrai, 
This  air  and  one  or  two  others  seemed  to 
have  veritably  bewitched  them.  They  could 
not  refrain  from  singing  them  even  in  church ; 
so  to  make  the  best  of  the  matter,  the  priests 
/  adapted  them  to  sacred  words,  and  ordered 
1  the  litany  to  be  sung  to  airs  from  II  Tancre- 
f  di!  In  some  of  the  Catholic  churches  of  the 
continent  it  is  sung  to  these  airs  still ;  and, 
unless  we  are  mistaken,  in  some  of-  those  of 
London  also. 

But  we  must  not  omit  to  mention,  in  con- 
nection with  H  Taneredi,  an  anecdote  which 
well  illustrates  the  marvellous  facility  of 
composition,  the  possession  of  which  enabled 
Rossini  to  write  a  whole  opera,  when  needed, 
within  a  fortnight.  The  Signora  Malanotti, 
who  was  to  take  one  of  the  principal  parts 
in  the  new  opera,  like  many  an  other  emi- 
nent cantatrice,  was  about  as  capricious  as 
even  a  petted  woman  of  genius  could  very 
well  be.  When  a  morsel  of  music  belonging 
to  her  part  displeased  her,^she  never  hesi- 
tated to  tell  its  author  he  must  write  another. 
In  this  instance,  the  evening  before  that 
on  which  Taneredi  was  to  be  played,  she 
found  fauH  with  the  first  piece  she  was  to  sing, 
and  flatly  declared  that  she  would  not  sing 
at  all  unless  it  was  replaced  by  something 
which  better  suited  her  voice  and  talents. 
When  word  was  brought  to  him,  Rossini 
was  just  entering  an  hotel  in  order  to  dine. 
He  was  terribly  vexed  for  a  moment  or  two, 


but  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  humor 
iheprimci  donna,  so  almost  insensibly  he  set 
to  work.  In  Lombardy  all  dinners  invaria- 
bly commence  with  a  plate  of  rice,  and  as 
the  Lombards  like  their  rice  very  little  cook- 
ed, and  as  three  minutes  and  a  half  are  suf- 
ficient to  cook  it  to  the  extent  needed,  the 
portion  required  by  each  particular  guest  is 
left  uncooked  at  the  public  dining-rooms 
until  he  has  actually  entered  and  crdpred 
dinner,  for  which  he  has  thus  to  wait  exactly 
three  minutes  and  a  half.  At  the  door  of 
the  hotel  Rossini  parted  from  La  Malanotti's 
messenger,  and  at  the  same  moment  met  a 
waiter,  of  whom  he  ordered  dinner.  He 
then  sat  down  and  attempted  to  fulfil  his 
task  ;  and  before  his  dinner  was  brought  to 
him  had  actually  begun  and  ended  the 
famous  air,  Di  tanti  paljnti.  He  had  thus 
composed  this  celebrated  melody  in  as  little 
time  as  is  ordinarily  allowed  for  the  boiling 
of  an  egg !  From  this  circumstance  it  has 
obtained  from  the  Italians  the  soubriquet  of 
the  aria  dei  rizzi,  or  *'  the  rice  tune." 

n  Taneredi  appeared  in  the  spring  of 
1818,  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year, 
whilst  upon  the  plains  of  Leipsic  were  being 
enacted  the  earlier  portions  of  that  traffic 
drama  which  had  for  its  denouement  Uie 
fall  of  the  throne  of  Napoleon,  the  happy 
maestro  gave  to  the  world  another  master- 
piece, the  famous  Vltaliana  in  Algeri.  It 
was  produced  at  Venice,  at  the  theatre  San 
Benedetto ;  and  impossible  as  it  may  appear, 
was  greeted  with  an  enthusiasm  which  ex- 
ceeded even  that  which  had  been  roused  by 
//  Tanjcredi,  Before,  the  Venetians  had 
been  only  frantic,  this  time  they  became 
absolutely  delirious.  The  squares  of  the  city 
were  filled  all  day  with  immense  crowds 
singring  Gruda  Sorte  and  Langua  per  una 
lella  enthusiastically.  When  Rossini  ap- 
peared in  public  every  head  was  at  once  un- 
covered, and  every  voice  hailed  him  with 
shouts  of  "  Long  live  the  God  of  Music  I" 
In  a  word,  the  Venetians  decreed  him  all  the 
triumphs, — excepting,  indeed,  that  of  taking 
the  horses  out  of  his  carriage,  which  they 
omitted  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  are 
no  carriages  in  Venice. 

Fifteen  days  after  the  first  representation 
of  L*Italiana  Rossini  wrote  to  his  mother, 
and  put  upon  his  letter  this  Caesarian  super- 
scription *^AIV  illustrissima  Signora  Rossini, 
madre  del  celehro  maestro,  in  Pesaro :"  **To 
the  most  illustrious  Signora  Rossini,  mother 
of  the  celebrated  maestro,  in  Pesaro."  Its 
purport  was  to  announce  his  intention  to 
shortly  visit  her,  an  intentibn  which  he  im- 
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mediately  oarried  into  effect.  ''Ah!  nay 
Joachim  !*'  exclaimed  the  wonhj  mother  on 
embracing  him;  "what  a  handsome  and 
famoiis  man  you  have  become!  No  one 
here  sings  anything  but  your  music!  All 
the  women  envy  me  for  having  brought  you 
into  the  world!**  But  the  joy  occasioned 
by  this  return  was  interrupted  by  an  incident 
which  might  have  produced  the  saddest  con- 
sequences. The  young  maestro,  having  at- 
tained the  age  of  the  conscription,  was  sum- 
moned to  enter  the  army.  On  learning  this 
ill  news  his  mother  fainted;  but  Joachim 
held  hartshorn  to  her  nose,  and  telling  her 
to  take  courati^e,  declared  that  the  difficulty 
should  immediately  be  got  over. 

There  was  then  at  Milan,  the  seat  of  the 
vice-royalty  of  Italy,  a  personage  to  whom 
the  viceroy,  the  Prince  Eugene,  could  refuse 
nothing.  Rossini  recollected  that  a  year 
before  this  individual  had  evinced  the  utmost 
admiration  of  his  genius,  and  he  resolved  at 
once  to  sit  down  and  write  to  her.  Three 
days  afterwards  the  viceroy  sent  for  his 
minister  of  the  mterior,  and  commanded  him 
to  see  that  Joachim  Rossini  should  be  ex- 
empted from  military  service.  **  I  dare  not 
take  upon  me/'  he  said,  "  to  expose  to  the 
balls  of  the  enemy  so  precious  an  existence. 
Neither  my  contemporaries  nor  posterity 
would  forgive  me.  It  is  perhaps  only  a 
second-rate  soldier  that  we  shall  lose ;  but  it 
is  certainly  a  man  of  unparalleled  genius 
that  we  shall  preserve  to  our  country." 
And  with  this  the  Prince  dismissed^his  minis- 
ter, humming  as  he  did  so  a  cavatina  from 
B  Tancredi. 

For  the  carnival  of  1818  Rossini  wrot« 
for  La  Scala  an  opera  which  was  compara- 
tively a  failure.  He  fully  retrieved  this 
failure,  however,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year  by  the  production  of  //  Turco  in 
Italia,  a  comic  opera,  which  took  the  hearts 
of  the  Milanese  by  storm. 

And  now  we  approach  a  moet  important 
event  in  his  life.  "Glory"  and  wealth — 
these  were  in  his  eyes  the  essentials  of  human 
happiness.  Of  the  first  he  had  already  won 
enough  to  satiny  the  most  craving  appetite, 
but  as  yet  he  certainly  possessed  little  enough 
of  the  seeond.  He  therefore  determined  to 
win  more, — but  how  ?  There  resided  at  that 
epoch  at  Naples  a  celebrated  imprewrio, 
named  Barbaja,  who  was  famous  throughout 
Europe  for  his  wealth,  and  for  the  style  of 
voluptuous  magnificence  in  which  he  Uved. 
"  See  Naples  and  die,"  says  the  Italian  pro- 
verb ;  "  See  Naples  and  hve  better,  said  the 
author  of  Tancredi;  and  accordingly,  one 


splendid  Biorning  in  the  May  of  1815,  he 
embarked  from  the  quay  of  Santa  Lucia  for 
Naples,  bent  upon  visiting  "  the  most  Ulus- 
trious  Signer  Barbaja,  director  of  the  Theatre 
Royal  of  San  Carlo." 

This  Signor  Barbaja,  impreaario,  or  direc- 
tor, of  one  of  the  most  extemsive  theatrical 
establishments  in  the  world,  was  at  this 
period,  in  dramatic  matters,  the  most  power- 
ful potentate  in  Europe.  He  had  risen  from 
the  lowest  ranks  of  the  social  scale — having 
been,  turn  by  turn,  before  he  became  pro- 
prietor of  San  Carlo,  pot-boy,  horse-jockey, 
tavern-keeper,  and  spy — by  force  of  indus- 
try, impertinence,  and  cunning,  to  the  pos- 
session of  as  much  power  and  as  many 
honors  as  it  is  within  the  bonnds  of  possi- 
bility for  wealth  to  purchase.  He  was 
familiar  with  ambassadora  and  ministers  of 
state,  and  was  accustomed  to  treat  Kiw 
Ferdinand  as  an  equal.  He  was  surrounded 
by  as  many  courtiers  as  the  king  himself, 
and  lived  in  a  style  even  more  costly  and 
magnificent.  His  palace  was  the  most  sump- 
tuous in  Italy,  and  was  such  an  one  as  you 
read  of  in  The  Thousand  and  One  NiffkU, 
It  glittered  with  crystal  gold  and  preciovs 
stones ;  was  decorated  with  the  most  costly 
fresco  and  mosaic  work,  and  its  floors  were 
carpeted  and  its  walls  hung  with  the  richest 
productions  of  the  looms  of  the  east. 

But  then  the  Sardanapalus  who  inhabited 
this  most  luxurious  of  habitations  not  an 
uglier  or  more  coarsely*minded  individual 
existed  in  Europe.  In  his  personal  appear- 
ance he  was  exactly  what  Sir  John  Falstaff 
would  have  been  translated  into  Italian.  His 
proportions,  however,  w^re  huger  than  Sir 
John's — Daniel  Lambert  could  scarcely  have 
exceeded  him  in  corpulency.  His  little 
black  eyes,  which  always  sparkled  with  a 
look  of  consummate  cunning,  were  almost 
hidden  amid  the  fleshy  folds  of  his  inlmense 
face;  hii  nose. was  as  unusually  large  and 
rubicund  as  bis  hog  like  eyes  were  inordi- 
nately small ;  his  ears  were  so  utterly  asinine 
in  then:  proportions  that  they  would  have 
more  than  rivalled  those  of  old  king  Midas ; 
his  neck  would  have  served  for  that  of  a 
bullock  or  a  bu^alo ;  his  belly  was  almost  as 
lar^e  as  a  London  water-butt ;  and  his  hands 
and  feet  were  of  corresponding  proportbns. 
His  figure  was  thus  grotesque  in  the  ex- 
treme, but  he  was  accustomed  (o  dress  it 
even  more  grotesquely ;  for  one  thing,  wear- 
ing huge  gold  pendants  in  his  ears,  chains 
almost  without  number  ardund  his  neck,  and 
a  couple  of  rings,  set  with  the  most  valuable 
of  jewels,  upon  each  finger.     As  for  his 
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manners,  they  were  little  better  than  those  of 
the  laztanmi  or  street-beggars  ;  ahd  his  lan- 
guage was  that  of  the  lowest  orders  of  Italian 
society.  Though  unapproachable  as  a  man 
of  business,  it  is  said  that  he  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  was 
not  acquainted  with  a  siuffle  note  of  music, 
neither  did  he  understand  anything  of  the 
art  presided  over  by  Terpsichor,  so  he  was 
solely  indebted  for  his  success  to  his  busi- 
ness talents,  and  to  the  tact  with  which  he 
could  manage  and  humor  what  he  called 
'^my  public.      - 

He  was  usually  denominated  the  "  Sultan 
of  San  Carlo ;"  and  it  was  not  without  reason 
that  this  title  was  bestowed  upon  him.  We 
have  seen  that  his  palace  was  as  gorgeously 
magnificent  as  that  of  an  Eastern  prince,  and 
in  one  respect  it  certainly  resembled  a  huge 
harem,  since  it  always  constituted  a  home, 
for  the  time  being,  of  whatever  cantratrices 
had  the  good  fortune  to  win  the  favor  of  the 
public  of  Naples.  They  were  all  expected 
to  dine  at  a  common  table,  but  for  the  rest 
they  each  had  a  separate  suite  of  apartments, 
a  separate  carriage,  a  distinct  body  of  atten- 
dants, and  an  enormous  salary.  They  all 
enjoyed  equal  privileges,  except  the  prima 
dmna  of  the  day,  who  was  always  made 
mistress  of  the  household  and  queen  over 
the  rest.'  In  imitation  of  one  of  the  customs 
of  his  favorite  models,  the  lazzaroni^  the 
Grand  Sultan  had  a  nickname  for  everything 
and  every  one  connected  with  him,  and  upon 
each  of  the  cantatrices  who  thus  inhabited 
his  mansion  it  was  his  usual  practice  to 
bestow  the  name  of  some  bird.  Thus  one 
of  them  was  his  Linnet,  ano<^.her  his  Nightin- 
gale, and  a  third  his  Thrush.  Collectively, 
he  spoke  of  them  as  constitutmg  his  Aviary, 
whilst  he  denominated  the  male  singers  in 
his  employment  his  Menas^rie  and  ffave  to 
each  of  them  the  name  of  some  wild  beast. 

This  grotesque  and  bizarre  pArsonage  re- 
ceired  Rossini  with  the  most  flattering  dis- 
tinction. He  at  once  installed  him  the  best 
apartments  in  his  palace,  agreed  to  allow  him 
the  free  use  of  his  cellar,  kitchen,  and  carri- 
ages, and,  under  certain  conditions,  an  annual 
salary  of  two  thousand  ducats.  This  bar- 
gain made,  for  some  time  henceforth  the  life 
which  was  led  by  this  man  of  genius  was  as 
follows: — He  slept  each  day  until  eleven; 
took,  on  awaking,  a  first  breakfast  in  bed  ; 
rose  about  midday,  and  spent  an  hour  or 
two  over  his  toilet,  and  when  it  was  complet- 
ed, came  down  and  lunched  with  Barbaja. 
Lunch  over,  ke  spent  an  hour  with  the  Sig- 
Dora  Colbrand,  who  was,  at  that  time,  the 


lieigning  favorite  at  Naples,  and,  by  many 
degrees,  the  finest  cantatrice  in  Europe. 
Leaving  the  celebrated  "Nightingale  of 
Madrid,"  be  spent  till  six  o'clock  in  the  gar- 
den of  some  eafe  in  the  suburbs,  sippinflr 
wine  and  ices,  reading  the  newspapers,  and 
chatting  with  some  of  the  principal  members 
of  the  Grand  Sultan's  Menagerie.  At  six, 
he  dined  with  Signor  Barbaja,  and,  after 
dinner,  repaired  usually  to  San  Carlo,  and 
there  amused  himself  till  midnight  either  in 
passing  from  box  to  box,  and  chatting  and 
laughing  with  first  one  great  personage  and 
then  another,  or  in  flirting  with  the  singers 
behind  the  scenes.  The  performance  conclu- 
ded, he  supped  with  some  minister,  or  per- 
haps with  the  king  himself,  and  retired  to  rest 
about  two  or  three  m  the  morning. 

But  if  no  part  of  his  day  was  specially 
consecrated  to  labor,  when  was  it  that  he 
managed  to  compose  such  magnificent  works 
as  Elvsaheita  and  the  Barber  of  Seville  f 
When  awake,  he  was  composing  always — 
when  playing  at  dominoes,  when  walking  in 
the  streets,  when  amusing  a  dinner  party 
with  his  sallies  of  wit  or  flights  of  fancy,  and 
when  relating,  or  listening  to,  a  story  or  an 
anecdote.  With  him,  composition  was  not  a 
labor  or  a  task.  Of  art^  he  knew  nothing. 
Inspiration  with  him  was  everything,  and  that 
inspiration  came  upon  him  at  all  hours.  His 
first  care  in  the  morning  was  to  place  in  one 
of  his  pockets  a  few  sheets  of  paper  ready 
ruled  for  writing  music,  and  upon  these,  with 
a  pencil  which  he  wore  suspended  from  his 
neck,  in  the  streets,  the  theatre,  the  caf^  or 
the  salon,  he  marked  down,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  flowed  in  upon  his  mind,  the  mar- 
vellous melodies  which  afterwards  enchanted 
Italy — and  not  Italy  alone,  but  all  the' 
world. 

The  first  opera  that  the  grand  maestro 
wrote  for  Barbaja  was  EUzc^tta,  It  was 
produced  in  the  September  of  1815,  and  was 
received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  A  few 
few  weeks  after  itsfiist  representation  Barbaja 
was  roused  one  night  from  his  bed  by  a  cry 
of  "Fire  I"  proceeding  from  the  neighborhood 
of  his  theatre,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  after- 
wards San  Carlo  was  in  ruins.  As  the  King 
Ferdinand  felt  its  loss  even  more.keenly  than 
the  Sultan  Barbaja, — since  he  had  louff 
ceased  to  relish  any  other  than  theatrical 
amusements — he  presented  to  the  latter  a 
large  sum  of  money  with  a  view  to  hastening 
its  re-erection.  But  notwithstanding  that  the 
work  of  re- building  was  therefore  carried  on 
with  the  utmost  possible  despatch,  it  was  ten 
mont^  before  San  Carlo  was  again  fit  to  re- 
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oeive  an  audieDce,  and  in  tbe  interim  all  its 
personnel,  with  the  exception  of  Signora  Col- 
brand,  were  dismissed.  Rossini  repaired  to 
Rome,  and  there  wrote  TorvaMo  et  Dorliska 
for  tbe  Theatre  Delia  Valla.  So  unparalleled 
was  the  success  of  this  work,  that  within  six 
weeks  it  made  the  fortune  of  the  director  of 
tbe  theatre  at  which  it  was  produced,  and 
mined  those  of  all  the  other  theatres  in  Rome. 
Driven  to  desperation,  the  director  of  the 
Theatre  Argentma,  as  a  last  resource,  posted 
to  Naples,  borrowed  from  a  rich  merchant 
there  a  goodly  number  of  ducats,  hurried 
back,  and  throwing  himself  at  the  feet  of  the 
"  diyine  maestro,*^  implored  him  to  write  an 
opera  for  his  theatre  also,  and  ofifered  the  bag 
full  of  ducats  as  its  price.  Rossini  was  very 
willing  to  comply,  and  inquired  for  the 
libretto,  intending  to  set  to  work  upon  it  at 
once.  But,  pulling  a  long  face,  the  director 
here  informed  him  of  a  difficulty.  He  had 
ten  or  tw(Jve  librettos  ready,  but  the  censor 
bad  found  culpable  allusions  in  them  all,  and 
bad  refused  to  allow  any  of  them  ,to  be  re- 
presented. There  was  one  way,  however,  in 
which  this  obstacle  might  be  got  over — tbe 
maestro  could  write  music  for  some  piece 
which  had  been  represented  already.  Rossini 
objected  strongly  to  this  novel  proposal  at 
first,  but  since  he  c«uld  see  no  other  way  of 
winning  the  bag  of  ducats,  which  constituted 
a  sum  as  large  again  as  the  largest  he  had 
as  yet  received  for  an  opera,  he  at  last  pro- 
mised to  agree  to  it,  provided  the  permission 
of  the  original  composer  could  be  first 
obtained. 

The  piece  the  director  had  fixed  upon  was 
H  Barbier  de  Seviglia,  the  original  music  of 
which  was  from  the  pen  of  Paisiello,  who, 
lill  Rossini  came  and  eclipsed  him,  was  the 
greatest  of  Italian  composers,  and  by  far  the 
most  popular  maestro  in  Italy.  Rossini  at 
once  wrote  to  the  deposed  dio  delta  musiea, 
who  had  just  quitted  Paris  to  reside  in 
Naples,  bearing  with  him,  as  the  last  tributes 
paid  to  his  senius,  by  la  belle  France,  the 
cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  the  first 
half-yearly  instalment  of  a  pension  of  4,000 
francs.  At  the  bottom,  tbe  old  maestro  loved 
no  music  besides  his  own,  and  was  bitterly 
chagrined  at  the  successes  of  the  young 
author  of  II  Tancredi — successes  which  threw 
every  thing  that  he  had*himself  achieved  so 
deeply  into  the  shade.  But  disguising  his 
real  designs,  be  wrote  to  Rossini  in  reply, 
that  be  doubted  not  that  the  brilliant  flrenius 
of  his  young  rival  would  enable  him  to  mvest 
an  ancient  them«  with  a  new  charm,  and 
^gged  permission  to  tender  beforehand  hb 


felicitations  upon  the  chef  d'ctuvre  which  he 
said  would  certainly  be  the  result  of  the  new 
labors,  which,  for  his  own  part,  he  gave  him 
full  permission  to  enter  upon.  Upon  the  re- 
ceipt of  these  more  or  less  sincere  congratu- 
lations, Rossini  set  to  work,  and,  by  one  of 
the  most  marvellous  efforts  ever  made  by 
genius,  produced  tbe  Barber  of  Seville  in 
thirteen  days.  Poor  Paisiello  awaited  its  re- 
presentation in  a  perfect  fever  of  anxiety. 
Should  it  prove  superior  to  his  own  Barbier, 
his  masterpiece  was  surpassed,  he  was  de- 
feated in  his  own  field,  and  his  reputation  was 
at  an  end  for  ever ;  but  should  it.not  e^ual  it, 
be  would  reconquer  his  ancient  sovereignty ; 
his  star,  which  bad  paled  so  wofully  before 
the  glory  of  Rossini,  would  resume  the  lustre 
it  h^  had  in  the  old  days,  and  the  Chevalier 
Paisiello  would  be  once  more  acknowledged 
to  be  chief  amongst  all  the  maestros  of  Italy. 
But,  alas  I  he  was  not  permitted  to  resolve 
the  problem.  Six  weeks  before  the  represen- 
tation of  the  Barbier  of  his  rival  he  breathed 
his  last,  and  three  days  afterwards  he  was 
carried  to  the  tomb>  followed  by  a  vast 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Naples,  singing 
the  Dies  Ira  to  the  wildly  plaintive  notes  of 
his  own  famous  funeral  march. 

But  if  he  could  have  formed  one,  as  he  had 
intended  to  have  done,  of  the  multitude  who 
assembled  in  the  Theatre  Delia  Valla  to 
witness  the  first  representation  of  Rossini's 
Barbier,  the  reception  that  it  met  with  would 
have  made  his  heart  beat  quick  witb  triumphs 
Though  certainly  Rossini's  masterpiece,  and 
now  by  far  the  most  popular  of  his  produc- 
tions, it  was  written  m  a  style  so  different 
from  that  to  which  alone  the  Romans  had 
hitherto  been  accustomed,  that  it  was  not 
until  it  had  been  represented  several  times 
that  they  even  bepan  to  appreciate  its 
beauties,  whilst  the  first  time  it  was  placed 
before  them  they  received  it  so  rudely,  that 
after  the  end  of  the  second  act  the  represen- 
tation could  not  be  carried  on.  But  it  soon 
recovered  this  seeming  failure,  and  acquired 
the  greatest  measure  of  .  popularity  eVer 
awarded  to  an  Italian  opera.  It  has  been 
hitherto,  and  still  is,  represented  as  often 
again  as  any  other  opera  of  the  same  school, 
and  in  1810  that  happened  to  it  which  never 
happened  to  any  other  opera  of  any  school, 
— it  was  represented  on  the  same  night  in 
seven  of  the  principal  cities  of  Europe, 
namely,  in  London,  Paris,  and  Vienna ;  Rome, 
Naples,  Venice,  and  Milan. 

In  the  January  of  1817  Rossini  returned 
to  Naples,  bringinflr  with  him  a  new  opera 
Otello,    A  hundred  ducats  per  opera  was  all 
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that  Barbaja  had  yet  paid  him,  bat  for  Otello 
he  demanded  five  handred,  and  declared  he 
would  not  take  leas.  The  sultan  said  he  was 
mad,  and  flatly  refused  to  give  him  more  than 
three  hundred ;  but  the  threat  that  it  should 
otherwise  be  taken  to  Venice  ultimately 
caused  him  to  accept  its  author's  own  terms. 
On  the  12th  of  January  San  Carlo  was  re- 
opened, but  it  was  occupied  nightly  for  the 
next  four  months  with  the  renewed  represen- 
tation of  Musabetta,  so  Oiello  was  produced 
at  another  of  Barbaja's  theatres,  the  Del 
Fondo.  The  part  of  the  Moor  was  written 
for  Garcia,  the  father  of  Malibran,  but  he 
having  suddenly  quarrelled  with  Barbaja  and 
quitted  Naples,  it  was  given  instead  to  an 
hitherto  obscure  subaltern,  whose  name  had 
never  hitherto  appeared  in  any  play-bill,  but 
who  became  within  three  months  the  equal  in 
celebrity  of  nearly  the  whole  of  those  whose 
names  figured  there  the  most  proudly.  Of 
course  we  allude  to  Nozarri,  the  famous 
tenor. 

The  history  of  this  Kozarri  is  curious. 
Originally  one  of  the  lazzaroni,  or  begffars, 
of  the  quay  Santa  Lucia,  Rossini  chanced  one 
day  to  enter  into  conversation  with  him,  and, 
being  pleased  with  his  intelligence  and  the 
ori^nality  of  his  character,  invited  him  to 
come  and  see  him  at  his  hotel.  To  this  be- 
nevolent invitation  the  lazzaroni  responded 
with  the  best  grace.  He  went  once,  and  was 
invited  to  repeat  his  visit.  He  did  so,  and 
Rossini  Was  so  delighted  with  him  that  he 
offered  to  take  him  into  his  service.  Upon 
this  the  poor  fellow  rolled  his  cap  between 
his  fingers  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  did  not 
like  to  say  no,  but  would  do  almost  any  thing 
in  the  world  rather  than  say  yes.  Observing 
his  embarrassment,  the  maestro  asked  him  if 
he  felt  hurt  at  his  proposal. 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  replied  the  beggar  of 
Santa  Lucia;  "upon  the  contrary,  I  feel 
honored  by  it»  but  still  I  do  not  much  like 
the  idea  of  entering  into  service.  A  lazzaroni, 
you  know,  can  live  upon  a  little ;  and  if  I  can 
gain  this  little  without,  why  should  I  work 
for  it?" 

''  But  are  you  not  ashamed  of  gaining  your 
livelihood  by  begging  ?  Have  you  no  wish  to 
chanee  this  mode  of  existence  for  a  better  V 

"  Ah,  if  I  could  have  my  wish,  signor,  I 
should  not  remain  a  lazzaroni  long.  But  I 
would  not  become  a  servant,  even  to  a  great 
maestro  like  Rossini." 

"  What  would  you  become  then — a  prince? 
a  cardinal  ?" 

^  No  1 1  would  enter  a  theatre,  and  become 
a  great  singer !" 


"With  a  salary  of  five  hundred  ducats?" 
added  Rossini,  laughing  ^artily  at  the 
apparent  ridiculousness  of  the  idea.  "  Well, 
and  what  easier  ?  You  lack  nothing  but  voice 
and  Ulent !"  ^ 

"  There  I  differ  from  you,  grand  maestro. 
If  I  do,  so  do  Zamboni  and  Qarcia  !*' 

**  What !  do  you  sing,  then  ?"  cried  Ros- 
sini, astonished  beyond  bounds  at  so  much 
assurance :  *'  if  so,  open  your  mouth,  and  let 
me  hear  you !"  And  he  seated  himself  at  the 
piano,  in  order  to  accompany  him. 

"  What  shall  I  sing  ?"  asked  the  lazzaroni, 
with  the  utmost  nonchalence. 

**  Any  thing  you  choose, — ^you  no  doubt 
know  the  cavatina  of  Lindoro  in  L'ltaliaiM  V* 

The  lazzaroni  did  not  answer,  but  in  a  firm 
and  splendid  tenor  voice,  sansf  the  first  mea- 
sures of  Languor  per  una  Bella.  Rossini  was 
astonished.  The  lazzaroni  sang  with  a 
vigorous  accentuation,  a  limpidity  of  timbre, 
and  a  rich  fulness  of  tone,  such  as  even  at 
La  Scala  he  had  never  known  excelled.  His 
voice  shook  the  windows,  so  great  was  the 
volume  of  sound  that  it  emitted,  but  was  as 
mellow  tn  its  tone  as  the  richest  notes  of  the 
finest  organs.  Rossini  applauded  him  enthusi- 
astically, declaring  that  a  month's  practice 
would  make  him  the  finest  singer  in  Naples. 

For  the  next  five  weekii,  the  beggar  of  the 
Quay  Santa  Lucia  went  every  morning  to  re- 
ceive  from  the  grand  maestro  a  lesson  in 
music.  At  the  end  of  them,  he  could  read 
music  at  sight,  so  his  illustrious  protector 
gave  him  decent  garments,  and  then  pre- 
sented him  to  Signor  Barbaja.  The  sultan  at 
once  engaged  him  as  a  chorus  singer,  and 
promised  to  advance  him  at  the  earliest  op- 
portunity. That  opportunity  occurred  as  we 
nave  related. 

It  being  known  that  one  of  their  number 
was  to  m^e  his  dibit  in  a  principal  part,  on 
the  evening  appointed  for  tne  Grst  represen- 
tation of  Otello,  all  the  lazzaroni  of  Naples 
assembled  in  the  pit,  or  paradis,  of  the 
Theatre  del  Fondo,  and  occupied  their  time 
before  the  rising  of  the  curtain,  in  recounting 
to  one  another  the  history  of  their  old  col- 
league. "  Do  I  know  him  ?"  exclaimed,  in 
reply  to  a  question,  an  orator  who,  from  the 
deference  that  was  paid  to  him  by  his  com- 
rades, appeared  to  be  the  patriarch  of  the 
corporation ;  "  know  him  ?  I  have  slept  for 
four  years  on  the  same  flagstone,  and  his 
father  was  the  best  friend  I  ever  had.  His 
name  was  Tito  Manlio,  and  he  was  a  lazzarone 
pwr  sang,  if  ever  there  were  one  !  He  could 
imitate  the  notes  of  every  bird,  and  when  he 
wanted  to  amuse  his  comrades,  he  would 
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bark  and  mevr  till  they  imagroed  themselves  1 
aarrounded  by  all  the  cata  and  dogs  of  the 
quarter!" 

^^  It  is  ramored,"  said  one  in  the  crowd, 
**  that  since  he  h&s  entered  the  theatre,  and 
worn  fine  clothes,  he  has  beeome  proud  and 
refused  to  own  his  former  comrades." 

*'  Calumny  !  pure  cabmny !"  cried  the  ora- 
tor. '*  Why,  no  longer  since  than  yesterday, 
I  met  him  as  he  came  out  of  the  theatre. 
*  Buon  ^mo  capitano,^  he  said,  as  soon  as  be 
saw  me,  and  then  invited  me  to  go  and  lunch 
with  him.  I  agreed,  so  he  took  me  to  the 
trattoria,  where  we  ate  five  dozen  of  oysters, 
and  drank  six  bottles  of  cuii  apumante" 

^'  Is  that  dl  true  ?"  asked  a  dozen  Toicee  at 
once. 

"  Tes,  and  more  than  that,*'  replied  the 
orator,  "  for  when  we  were  about  to  separate, 
be  asked  me  with  all  the  delicacy  imaginable, 
if  I  were  short  of  money,  and  before  I  had 
time  to  answer,  he  thrust  something  into  my 
band.  I  looked,  and  loi  it  was  a  golden 
crown !" 

"  Evivaf  EvwaT  shouted  all  the  las- 
zaroni,  delighted  at  the  generous  behavior  of 
their  old  comrade,  and  resolred  to  do  their 
best  for  his  success. 

With  such  antecedents  an  ovation  was  to 
be  expected,  in  wtiaterer  manner  the  de- 
butant might  sing.  But  he  sang  so  as  to 
deserve  one,  and  charmed  not  only  the  laz- 
zaroni,  but  the  whole  audience.  He  was  re- 
called before  the  curtain  after  every  scene, 
and  when  the  representation  was  concluded, 
raised  at  once  to  the  rank  of  prifno  Unore. 
He  signed  an  engagement  with  Barbaja,  by 
which  he  bound  himself  to  stay  with  him 
five  years,  at  an  annual  salary  oi  four  thou- 
sand crowns.  This  was  a  thouMod  crowns 
per  annum  mare  than  he  had  paid  Garcia. 

Returning  to  Bossini,* — we  have  seen  that 
when  he  refused  to  take  less  than  500  ducats 
for  Otello,  it  was  only  after  much  murmurii^ 
that  Barbaja  agreed  to  give  that  price  for  it ; 
but  its  success  was  so  great,  that  the  sultan 
for  once  resolved  to  be  generoos,  and  instead, 
the  morning  after  its  first  representation,  sent 
him  a  thousand. 

With  these  in  his  pocket,  he  at  once  de«- 
parted  for  Rome,  being  tormented  by  the 
df rector  of  the  Delia  Valla  for  a  new  opera. 
Arrived  in  the  Eternal  City,  he  wrote  for  him. 
La  dnerentolOf  the  composition  of  which 
was  the  work  of  eighteen  days.  It  would, 
probably,  however,  have  occupied  him 
much  longer,  had  not  the  impresario  treated 
him,  till  it  was  fittshed,  as  we  are  told  that 
the  publishers  sometunes  treated  our  own 


€k>ld0mith,  and  kept  bim  literally  under  lo<^ 
and  key.  Whilst  he  was  thus  cooOned, 
Frederic  of  Ootba  several  times  sent  to  invite 
him  to  come  and  dine  with  him.  But  his 
gaoler  each  time  intercepted  the  invitations, 
and  took  upon  himself  to  reply  to  them  with 
apologies,  in  Rossini's  name. 

Lee  Cenerentola  having  been  represented, 
the  indefatigable  maestro  repaired  to  Ifilaa. 
His  arrival  in  that  capital  turned  the  beads 
of  nine-tenths  of  its  inhabitants,— those  of  the 

gentler  sex  eepedally^  They  paid  him  all  the 
omages  that  could  have  been  rendered  to 
an  emperor,  and  Rossini,  intoxicated  by  a 
wekorae  so  delicious,  and  fasdnated  by  so 
many  exquisite  flatteries  and  attentions, 
abandoned  himself  so  completely  to  the 
natural  gaiety  of  his  disposition,  that  bis  Kfe, 
for  the  next  four  months,  was  a  wild  romance. 
To  render  it  perfectly  such,  it  lacked  nothing, 
least  of  all  debts,  and  some  of  these  before 
long  became  so  pressing,  that  it  grew  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  measures  should  be 
taken  for  their  liquidation.  So  meeting  one 
day  the  poet  Gherradinoin  aco/i!,  he  begged 
htm  to  furnish  him  at  onoe  with  a  libretto. 
"  Never  mind  what  it  is,"  said  he, "  tn^c  or 
comic,  good  or  bad,  provided  it  is  in  two  or 
three  acts  and  will  fill  an  evening.  But  let 
me  have  it  to-morrow,  and  yon  shall  have 
double  price  for  it  I" 

No  otner  argument  was  needed  to  persusde 
the  poor  poet  to  set  about  it  without  losing  a 
minute.  He  ran  home,  and  buried  himself 
amid  a  vast  collection  of  foreign  pieces  of  all 
kinds, — ^English,  French,  and  German ;  melo- 
dramas, tragedies,  and  vaudevilles.  To  which 
of  these  should  he  give  the  preference  ?  For 
a  long  time  be  hesitated,  and  he  was  about 
to  give  up  hope,  wben  his  hand  at  last 
alighted  upon  a  little  brochure  with  the  title. 
La  Pie  volease,  Melodrame  in  Trois  Acts, 
**  Not  bad,"  murmured  the  poet,  rubbing  his 
ohin,  and  without  any  more  delay,  he  set  to 
work.  Twenty-four  hours  afterwards  La  Pie 
vokuse  had  beeome  La  Gazza  Ladra,  and  wss 
already  in  the  hands  of  the  composer.  It 
must  be  confessed  the  muse  of  Gherradino 
was  not  a  coy  one  I 

Two  months  afterwards.  La  Gazza'Ladra 
was  represented.  Rossini  received  for  it,  alto- 
gether, 1,600  ducats,  500  from  Barbaja,  and 
1,000  from  Bicordi,  the  musie  publisher,  m 
whose  back  shop,  by  the  way,  it  is  said  that 
two  of  its  finest  duets  were  composed  in  lesi 
than  an  hour,  amid  the  noise  occasiooed  by  a 
dozen  "  readers"  dictating  music  to  as  many 
copyists.  First  satisfying  the  claims  of  his 
numerous  creditors,  he  now  paid  a  vidt  to 
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bis  native  town,  Pesaro,  and  there,  as  every- 
where else,  was  received  with  transports  of 
enthnsiasm.  Banquets,  esoorts  of  torch- 
bearers,  serenades — the  Pesarese  decreed  htm 
all  the  honors.  He  stayed  with  them  a  week, 
and  then  hurried  back  to  Naples,  and  with- 
in  five  months  wrote  three  new  operas — 
Armide,  Rkeiardo  e  Zoraide^  and  JSrmione, 
and  the  well-known  oratorio  of  Moses.  Then 
followed  the  famous  mass,  writt^i  in  three 
days,  which  made  the  Neapolitans,  when  they 
first  listened  to  it,  forget  they  were  in  a 
church,  and  applaud  as  though  they  were  in 
a  theatre;  and  by  the  spring  of  1830  its 
author  had  produced  still  three  more  operas 
— La  Donna  del  Lago,  Bianea  e  Faliero,  and 
Maoemeto  Secundo, 

Hitherto,  he  had  not  crossed  the  Alps ;  his 
life,  nomade  as  it  had  been,  had  passed  en- 
tirely in  voyaging  from  one  Italian  city  to 
another.  Still,  idolized  as  he  was  in  Ital^, 
bis  fame  was  as  great  in  other  countries  as  m 
bis  own.  "They  speak  of  him,"  wrote  a  Ger- 
man author  in  1819,  *'they  speak  of  him 
every  day  in  every  part  of  the  civilized  world; 
at  Rome  and  at  Moscow,  at  London  and  Cal- 
cutta, at  Paris  and  Bombay,  at  Vienna  and 
Uezioo !  With  the  exception  of  Napoleon, 
no  man  of  these  ages  has  enjoyed  a  fame  so 
wide,  for  its  bounds  are  only  those  of  civiliza- 
tion ;  Napoleon  not  excepted,  no  man  has  en- 
joyed a  fame  so  glorious  I  And  yet  he  is  not 
thirty  years  c^  age !" 

The  numerous  entreaties  to  visit  them 
which  now  came  to  him  from  all  the  capitals 
of  Europe,  made  the  wines  of  the  "  Swan  of 
Pesaro"  tremble.  But  before  complying  with 
any  of  them,  he  resolved  upon  taking  a  far 
more  important  step — that,  namely,  of  mar- 
rying the  Signora  Golbrand. 

His  determination  to  marry  the  *'  Black 
Nightingale  of  Madrid,'' — who  was  not  only 
the  most  charming  oantatrice,  but  also  the 
most  superbly  beautiful  woman  of  her  time,-^ 
was  now  not  less  than  seven  or  eight  years 
old.  It  dated  from  the  day  on  which  he  first 
presented  himself  before  the  Signor  Barbaja, 
that  being  also  the  occasion  on  which  he  first 
saw  the  Signora  Colbrand.  He  was  struck 
at  first  glance  with  her  unpuralleled  beauty, 
but  it  was  not  on  its  account  that  he  resolved 
that  he  would  one  day  marry  her.  It  was 
because  she  was  the  object  upon  which  Bar- 
baja delighted  to  lavish  his  untdd  wealth, 
the  Danes  at  whose  feet  the  mighty  Jupiter 
of  San  Carlo  deposed  a  vast  proportion  of  his 
uncounted  treasures.  For  his  own  part,  he 
was  poor,  and. had  lived  too  say  a  life  to  per- 
mit of  his  longer  caring  mudi  for  love,  or  of 


his  lookmg  upon  marriage  as  anything  other 
than  a  means  whereby  to  enrich  himself*  He 
would  certainly  render  it  such  by  marrying 
the  Signora  Colbrand,  and  would  eertamly 
never  meet  with  any  one  else  so  rich,  who 
would  be  half  so  likely  to  be  willing  to  marry 
him.  So  he  formed  his  determination  at  once. 
He  would  marry  her. 

Nor  was  the  fair  Angelicjue  herself  at  all 
behindhand  in  forming  a  similar  resolution 
with  regard  to  the  maestro.  From  the  first 
she  was  quite  as  desirous  of  one  day  marrying 
him,  as  he  was  of  sooner  or  later  marrying 
her.  And -her  motives  were  of  no  worthier 
an  order  than  were  his ;  love  had  as  little  to 
do  with  the  matter  upon,  the  one  side  as  upon 
the  other.  The  passions  of  both  parties  were 
pretty  nearly  burnt  out ;  what  each  wished 
was  simply  to  drive  an  advantaffeons  bargain. 
By  marrying  the  Signora,  Rossini  would  gain 
wealth ;  by  marrying  the  maestro,  the  signora 
would  gain  a  rank  in  the  world  prouder  and 
more  honorable  than  the  one  she  held 
at  present,  and  one  which  she  would  not  lose 
with  the  loss  of  her  beauty,  or  that  of  her 
talents^ 

But  nothwithstandiDg  the  designs  which 
each  had  thus  upon  the  other  from  the  first, 
fear  of  the  jealousy  of  the  terrible  Barbaja, 
upon  whom  alike  both  parties  depended,  for 
a  long  time  prevented  a  declaration  being 
made  on  either  side.  And  after  it  vfas  made, 
they  hesitated,  for  even  a  longer  time  still,  to 
take  the  step  which  must  inevitably  change 
so  powerful  a  friend  into  as  powerful  an  ene- 
my. It  was  not  until  the  spring  of  1822  that 
they  deemed  themselves  in  a  position  to  break 
with  him.  On  the  8th  of  the  May  of  that 
year,  however,  they  fled  from  Naples  together, 
and  seven  days  afterwards  were  married  at 
Bologna.  Nozarri,  Ambrogi,  and  David,  the 
heroes  who  had  won  so  much  renown  under 
the  banner  of  the  bridegroom,  assisted  at  the 
solemn  ceremony.  They  carried  the  news  of 
it  to  Barbaja  the  next  day.  How  he  bore  it, 
history  has  not  recorded. 

Imnaediately  after  the  cekbration  of  then: 
marriage  Rossini  and  his  wife  departed  for 
Vienna ;  and  if  the  grand  maestro,  as  the 
presiding  genius  of  the- school  of  music  of  all 
others  tne  most  opposed  to  that  of  the  Ger- 
mans, had  felt  any  doubt  with  regard  to  the 
welcome  he  would  meet  with  in  the  classic 
land  which  had  given  birth  to  Haydn,  Mozart 
and  Beethoven,  and  had  always  been  the  rival 
of  melodious  Italy,  they  were  instantly  dis- 
pelled by  the  recepUon  that  was  given  him 
there.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  his  arrival 
was  spread  abroad  he  became  the  object  of 
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the  most  flattering  attentions ;  and  when  he 
appeared  at  the  theatre,  in  the  box  of  the 
Neapolitan  ambassador,  the  whole  audience 
rose,  and  saluted  him  with  triumphal  plaudits, 
repeated  thirteen  times.  The  next  night  one 
of  bis  own  operas  was  represented  ;  and  there- 
after, so  long  as  he  remained  in  the  Austrian 
capital,  no  work  by  another  author  was  per- 
formed at  any  of  the  theatres.  They  sang 
his  music  both  in  German  and  Italian;  and 
the  enthusiasm  which  it  and  the  presence  of 
its  author  together  excited  knew  no  bounds. 

One  evening  he  gave  a  supper  in  honor  of 
his  wife,  and  all  the  wealth,  beauty  and  tnlent 
of  Vienna  surrounded  the  banquet  board.  At 
that  period  Rossini  was  not  only  the  greatest 
composer  of  his  time,  but  also  the  finest  ap- 
preciator  of  the  things  of  the  table.  His  cook 
was  without  a  rival,  and  upon  the  preparation 
of  this  supper  he  had  expended  all  his  art. 
Dish  succeeded  dish,  as  at  the  table  of  Lucul- 
lus,  each  being  rarer  and  more  delicate  than 
the  last.  To  sit  at  such  a  table,  and  amongst 
such  guests,  was  an  honor  to  be  coveted,  bat 
to  sup  off  such  viands  was  a  treat  to  be  had 
once  m  a  life,  and  thereafter  only  remembered, 
not  renewed. 

When  the  cloth  was  drawn  the  richest 
wines  of  Hungary  and  France  were  poured 
forth  freely,  and  the  conversation  became  as 
animated  as  it  was  brilliant.  Suddenly,  how- 
ever, there  was  heard  above  it  a  murmur  as* 
y  of  a  multitude  without.  Rossini  went  to  the 
balcony,  and  found  that  the  house  was  in  re- 
ality besieged  by  an  immense  crowd,  who  had 
come  there  in  consequence  of  its  having  been 
rumored  all  over  Vienna  that  the  maestro  and 
some  of  his  guests  would  that  night  sing  upon 
the  balcony  to  whomsoever  chose  to  come 
and  hear  them.  Great,  at  first,  was  Rossini's 
perplexity  upon  discovering  this,  for  he  knew 
that  the  effects  which  disappointment  would 
produce  upon  the  crowd  were  to  be  feared. 
But.be  soon  decided  not  to  disappoint  them. 
"  Signors,"  he  said  to  those  of  his  guests  who 
had  gathered  round  him»  ''it  would  be  a 
shame  to  let  so  many  brave  people  come  here 
for  nothing ;  so,  since  it  is  a  concert  they  de- 
sire, why,  let  us  give  them  one  !** 

Upon  this,  a  piano  was  placed  upon  the 
balcony,  and  the  maestro,  with  his  table  nap- 
kin hanging  from  his  button-hole,  sat  down 
and  sang  a  ritomello  from  Elizabetta,  The 
audience  appl  luded  lustily ;  "  Viva  /  viva  / 
sia  henedelto!  ancoraf  ancoraT  was  voci- 
ferated with  all  their  might  by  a  thousand 
voices.  David  and  Mdle.  Eckerlin  then  ad- 
vanced and  sang  a  duett,  which  was  followed 
by  the  same  plaudits  and  the  same  entreaties 


to  continue.  Nozarri  succeeded  with  a  cava- 
tina  from  ^elnUra,  and  then  the  maestro 
wrought  the  enthusiasm  of  the  assembly  to  a 
climax  by  singing,  with  his  wife,  the  ad  mar- 
ble duett  from  Armide — Ccwa  per  U  quests 
anima.  He  intended  that  the  delicious  ae- 
cents  of  this  duett  should  close  the  concert, 
and  attempted  to  reUre  amid  the  applause 
which  followed  it.  His  intention  being  per- 
ceived, however,  the  cries  of  "  Bravo  r  were 
changed  for  others  of  "  Fora  !  fora  !  il  ma- 
estro r  and  he  was  obliged  to  advance  to  the 
border  of  the  balcony  and  bow  his  acknow- 
ledgments to  the  excited  multitude.  A  crj 
of  "  Cantaref  Cantare/*'  then  proceeded 
from  all  sides,  and  the  maestro  replied  by 
singing  in  his  gayest  manner  the  famous  me- 
lody from  II  iarbier,  "  Figaro  qvh,  Figaro 
la.**  This  ended,  he  considered  the  matter 
carried  far  enough,  and  retired  into  the  inter- 
ior, ordering  the  shutters  to  be  closed  and 
the  lights  upon  the  balcony  put  out.  Bat 
though  he  had  had  enough  or  it,  the  crowd 
bad  not,  and  when  it  perceived  that  there  was 
no  hope  of  the  concert  being  continued,  it 
became  enraged  beyond  all  bounds  at  the  dis- 
appointment, and  gave  vent  to  its  fury  by 
throwing  brickbats  at  the  windows  of  him  ia 
whose  favor,  only  a  few  moments  before,  it 
had  witnessed  so  idolatrous  an  enthusiasm. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  intervention  of  the 
police,  it  is  probable  the  outrage  would  have 
been  carried  to  a  very  serious  extent  So 
fickle  is  the  favor  of  the  populace,  so  little  to 
be  depended  upon  the  worship  of  the  mob ! 

By  the  time  Rossini  had  soioumed  in  the 
Austrian  capital  three  months,  the  famoas 
Congress  had  assembled  at  Verona.  In 
obedience  to  a  royal  invitation,  the  maestro 
and  his  wife  repaired  there  too  ;  and  the  em- 
perors, archdukes,  and  other  illustrious  per- 
sonages who  had  met  to  settle  the  affairs  of 
Europe,  gave  him  the  most  flattering  of  wel- 
comes. The  members  of  the  Congress  not 
only  danced  every  day,  they  sang  also,  some* 
times  at  the  house  of  the  Duke  of  Wellingtoo, 
sometimes  at  the  palace  of  Prince  Mettemich, 
sometimes  at  that  of  the  Count  Nesselrode. 
Rossini,  the  veritable  king  of  these  musical 
festivals,  in  order  to  witness  to  the  assembled 
sovereigns  his  gratitude  for  the  many  atten- 
tions he  received  at  their  hands,  composed  in 
their  honor  a  cantata,  which  was  executed  at 
the  Philharmonic  Theatre  by  Velutti,  Orivelli, 
Galli,  and  La  Tosi.  It  won  him  the  public 
expression  of  the  thanks  of  three  archdukes 
and  two  emperors,  a  hundred  louis-d'or,  a 
golden  snuff-box  for  himself,  and  a  necklace  \ 
of  pearls  and  diamonds  for  his  wife. 
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Over  the  remainder  of  his  life  we  mast  pass 
rapidly.  When  the  Congress  broke  up  he 
departed  for  Venice,  and  produced  there  his 
last  Italian  opera,  Za  Semiramide,  This  re- 
presented, he  repured  to  Paris,  arriving  there 
earl^  in  1824.  Of  his  sojourn  in  the  French 
capital  nothing  need  be  said,  further  than  that 
it  was  one  grand  ovation.  It  lasted  till  De- 
cember, in  which  month  the  maestro  passed 
over  into  this  country.  Here  he  experienced 
the  same  reception,  and  passed  six  months  in 
the  society  of  the  highest  personages  in  the 
land,  being  even  admitted  into  the  intimacy 
of  the  king.  He  then  returned  to  Paris,  and 
remained  there  eight  or  ten  years,  producing 
in  the  mean  time  his  last  work,  Guillaume 
Tell  He  left  Paris  in  1834,  and  till  the  re- 
volution in  February,  lived  in  retirement  in  a 
handsome  palace  at  Bologna.  Not  liking, 
however,  the  aspect  which  things  then  bore 
in  that  city,  in  1848  he  established  his  house- 


hold gods  at  Florence,  and  there  the  illus- 
trious composer  has  ever  since  resided. 

Thb  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  speak  of 
the  merits  of  his  music.  Like  everything 
else  that  has  been  extravagantly  praised,  it 
has  also  been  extravagantly  blamed.  It 
doubtless  has  many  faults,  but  they  are  prin- 
cipally those  of  the  school  to  which  it  be- 
longs ;  and  it  certainly  has  the  grand  merit 
of  having  delighted  greater  multitudes  than 
the  works  of  any  other  composer,  ancient  or 
modem,  and  of  still  being  able  to  delight  to 
intoxication  all  but  the  most  hypercritical  of 
listeners. 

But  it  is  time  to  conclude  this  rapid  sketch 
of  the  career  of  Joachim  Rossini.  Never  was 
a  career  more  brilliant  or  more  glorious.  If 
genius  had  in  all  cases  been  as  well  rewarded 
as  in  his,  how  many  of  the  saddest  chapters 
in  the  world's  history  would  hive  been  un- 
written. 


From    the  New    Quarterly  Review. 

HISTORT  OF  THE  WAR.* 


Whbn  the  English  reader  reflects,  that  ever 
since  the  declaration  of  war  against  Russia 
until  this  present  1st  October,  1854,  his  coun- 
try has  contributed  towards  the  cost  of  that 
war  at  the  rate  of  sixty  pounds  per  minute, 
or  three  thousand  six  hundred  pounds  per 
hour — that  moreover,  upon  the  most  moder- 
ate computation,  from  disease,  forced  marches, 
and  the  various  casualities  of  the  battle-field, 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  of  his 
fellow-men,  in  the  fiill  vigor  of  their  prime. 


*HUiaire  des  ccnuet  de  la  Ouerre  cTorient. 

Len  TureB  H  lea  Bttsiea,    Par  A.  H.  Duromt. 

Tke  Serf  and  the  Coeeaek,  By  Fbahoxs  Mabx 
Triibner  aod  Co.,  12  PatenuMter  Row. 

Tke  Siege  of  Silietria.  A  Poem.  By  William 
Thomas  Thoeittom.    Longman  and  Co. 

Xveria  and  the  Czar.  Ward  and  Loek,  108  Fleet 
treet. 

TraveU  on  the  Shoree  ef  the  BaUie,  By  a  8. 
Hill.    Hall,  Virtne  and  Co. 

Stanforde  War  Map  of  Bueeia.  R  Sandford,  6 
Charing  Croae. 

The  Eaitem  Queetion  :  Speech  of  Lord  Ltitd- 
BUB0T  on.    Petheram,  94  High  Holbora. 


have  miserably  perished — ^it  surely  needs 
little  apology  to  call  attention  for  a  brief 
space  even,  to  this  somewhat  hacknied  topic. 

How  long  the  enormous  disbursements  we 
are  now  making  may  need  to  be  continued, 
or  whether  they  may  hereafter  admit  of  dim- 
inution or  need  increase,  the  wisest  amongst 
us  is  certainly  unable  to  predict.  We  may, 
however,  take  a  cursory  retrospect  of  the 
principal  events  which  have  led  to  this  pro- 
fuse expenditure  of  blood  and  gold,  more  es- 
pecially since,  curiously  enough  no  succinct 
narrative  has  yet  appeared  treating  the  subject 
historically. 

Begin  we  with  the  arrival  at  Constantino- 
ple of  the  Russian  Ambassador,  Prince  Mens- 
chikoff,  on  the  28th  February,  1853,  an  event 
celebrated  with  more  than  eastern  pomp,  for 
he  was  escorted  from  the  quay  to  his  hotel 
by  upwards  of  7000  Greeks,  whose  services 
had  been  previously  retained. 

Bearing  the  highest  dignities  that  the  Czar 
can  confer,  imperious  in  his  demeanor,  im- 
petuous and  overbearing  in  his  language,  he 
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was  well  qualified,  notwithstanding  his  ad- 
vanced age,  to  deal  with  Orientals,  and  to 
execute  the  commission  entrusted  to  him, 
though  he  perhaps  scarcely  anticipated  the 
amount  of  energy  latent  in  the  Sultan's  appa- 
rently languid  character. 

On  the  2d  March  the  Russian  Prince,  at- 
tired in  the  plainest  manner,  without  a  deco- 
ration of  any  kind,  had  an  interview  wiih  the 
Grand  Vizier,  and  was  by  him  referred  to 
Fuad  Effendi,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
Fuad  Effendi  had,  however,  uniformly  distin- 
guisbed  himself  by  his  determined  opposition 
to  the  advances  of  Russia :  Prince  Men%chi- 
koff,  therefore  haughtily  declined  to  hold 
communication  with  him.  As  was  expected, 
Fuad  sent  in  his  resignation,  and  great  was 
the  consequent  delight  experienced  at  the 
Russian  embassy.  Nor  was  that  satisfaction 
altogether  unfounded,  for  Fuad  Effendi  was 
undoubtedly  one  of^the  ablest  men  in  Turkey. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Rifaat  Pacha,  a  man 
of  considerable  talent,  but  by  no  means  com- 
petent to  cope  with  the  daring  policy  of  the 
Czar.  Prince  Menschikoff^  indeed,  now  re- 
garded the  irame  as  in  his  own  hands,  for  he 
was  provided  with  an  autograph  letter  from 
the  Czar,  authorizing  him  to  treat  as  a  per- 
sonal insult  to  Nicholas  himself,  any  hesita- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Sultan  or  his  advisers 
to  accept  the  propositions  submitted  by  him. 

It  is  evident  enough  that  Rusdia  was  at 
this  time  ill-informed  as  to  the  feeling,  both 
of  England  and  France  on  the  subject  of  the 
'*  Eastern  question,"  or  she  would  hardly 
have  ventured  to  commit  herself  so  far  as 
she  did  in  the  demands  addressed  to  Rifaat 
Pacha  by  Prince  Menschikoff,  on  the  19th 
April  last  year,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
abstract : 

*'l.  A  definite  firman  securing  to  the 
Greek  Church  the  custody  of  the  key  of  the 
Church  of  Bethlehem ;  of  the  silver  star  per- 
taining to  the  altar  of  the  Nativity ;  of  the 
grotto  of  Gethsemane  (with  the  admission  of 
the  Latin  priests  thereto  for  the  celebration 
of  their  rights)  ;  the  joint  possession  by  the 
Greeks  and  the  Latins  of  the  gardens  of 
Bethlehem. 

"  2.  An  immediate  order  on  the  part  of  the 
government  for  the  thorough  repair  of  the 
cupola  of  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Greek  Patriarch. 

*'d.  A  guarantee  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  privileges  of  the  Greek  Church  in  the 
East,  and  of  those  sanctuaries  already  in  the 
exclusive  possession  of  that  Church,  or  shared 
by  it  with  others." 

The  note  contaimog  these  demands,  and 


mme  others  of  minor  importance,  was  couched 
in  rather  menacing  if  not  insolent  language, 
while  the  reply  of  the  Porte  was  firm,  tem- 
perate and  dignified ;  expressive  of  its  readi- 
ness to  do  all  that  could  be  fairly  demanded 
of  it,  and  concluding  with  a  declaration  of 
its  inability  to  accede  to  such  violation  of  its 
independence  and  national  rights  as  was  im- 
plied in  the  Russian  note ;  appealing  at  the 
same  time,  to  the  emperor's  own  sense  of 
justice  and  honor. 

It  would  be  quite  superfluous  to  introduce 
here  all  the  volumraous  correspondence  that 
ensued  between  the  two  Powers.  Suflice  it 
to  observe,  that  whatever  might  have  been 
the  concessions  on  the  side  of  the  Porte,  thej 
would  evidently  have  been  met  by  further 
and  still  more  exorbitant  demands  on  the 
part  of  Russia,  as  the  intention  of  that  Power, 
from  the  first,  was  evidently  to  bring  matters 
to  an  open  rupture.  Surely  for  no  other 
purpose  could  the  ruler  of  a  vast  territory 
nave  been  suddenly  called  upon,  as  he  had 
been  not  long  before  at  five  days'  notice,  to 
divest  4iimself  of  all  authority  over  many 
millions  of  his  subjects,  and  to  admit,  in  fact, 
of  a  partition  of  his  empire.  What  the  pre- 
cise designs  of  Russia  were,  are  clearly  shewn 
in  the  tollowing  extract  of  a  letter  from 
Prince  Lieven  to  Count  Nesselrode : 

**  Our  policy,**  said  he,  "  mast  be  to  maintain  a 
reserved  and  pradent  attitode,  until  the  moment 
arrives  for  Russia  to  vindicate  her  rights,  and  for 
the  rapid  action  which  she  will  be  obliged  to  adopt. 
The  tear  ought  to  take  Burope  by  surprise  (J) 
Our  movements  must  be  prompt,  so  that  the  other 
powers  should  find  it  impossible  to  be  prepared  for 

THE  BLOW  THAT  WE  ARE  ABOUT  TO  STRIKE. 

The  Cabinets  of  London  and  Paris  having 
received  early  intimation  of  what  was  goins^ 
on,  and  being  well  satisfied  that  the  Gre^ 
inhabitants  of  Turkey  needed  no  additional 
protection,  speedily  concerted  measures  for 
the  defence  of  the  Ottoman  empire  and  of 
their  own  interests.  The  political  corres- 
pondence now  became  still  more  involved  and 
prolix ;  but  as  more  than  mere  verbal  assur- 
ances were  required  to  satisfy  the  Porte  of 
the  material  support  of  the  two  great  West- 
em  Powers,  the  combined  fleets  were  di- 
rected to  anchor  in  Besika  Bay. 

On  the  4th  June,  the  Sultan,  sUU  desurous 
of  avoiding  the  responsibility  of  plunging  his 
people  into  war,  addressed  to  all  the  govern- 
ments of  Europe  a  notification  of  the  neces- 
sity he  felt  himself  under,  of  assuming  a 
defensive  attitude.  This  is  known  as  the 
memorable  Hatti-sheriflf  of  Gulhany,  a  doco- 
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menl  drawn  up  with  mncb  ability,  eyindiig 
considerable  firmness  and  moderation  of  tone 
and  reflecting  great  credit  on  Abdul-Medjid 
and  bis  advisers.  For  several  years  past, 
indeed,  tbe  Sultan  bas  been  quietly  bat  stead- 
ily introducing  a  series  of  ret'orma  into  every 
department  of  bis  government,  for  whicb  be 
has  received  little  credit  from  Enrope.  The 
strong  instinct  of  bis  predecessor,  Mabmoud, 
bad  already  marlced  out  tbe  career  to  be  fol- 
lowed. It  waa  only  necessary  for  Abdul- 
Medjid  to  watt  till  be  felt  himself  sufiSciently 
strong  to  advance.  As  soon  as  be  did,  he 
established  a  sovnd  system  of  national  edu- 
cation, took  measures  for  guaranteeing  tbe 
security  of  property,  organized  an  uniform 
dispensation  of  justice  to  all  classes,  not  only 
at  Constantinople,  but  in  the  remotest  dis« 
tricts,  reserving  exclusively  in  his  own  bands 
tbe  power  of  life  and  death.  Tbe  taxes, 
moreover,  were  assessed  and  levied  far  more 
equitnbly  than  before,  and  the  abases  which 
had  for  a  long  time  been  accumulating  in 
numerous  offices  may  be  now  considered  to 
be  in  process  of  abolition* 

Abdul-Medjid,  alive  to  the  importance  of 
bis  mission  as  the  regenerator  of  a  vast  em- 
ph*6,  did  not  consider  himself  justified  in 
interrupting  the  peaceful  prepress  of  his  peo- 
ple for  the  purpose  of  redressing  various 
grievances  of  which  the  Turks,  as  a  nation, 
bad  a  right  to  complain.  But  the  moment 
bis  independence  as  a  sovereign  potentate 
was  menaced,  he  appealed  to  EUigland  and 
France,  assuring  them  of  his  readiness  for 
immediate  war  in  the  defence  of  a  principle, 
without  which  neither  the  integrity  of  indi- 
vidual states,  nor  freedom  of  thought,  can 
for  a  moment  subsist. 

The  manifestoes  that  emanated  about  tbia 
time  from  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  diploma- 
"tic  documents  to  which  they  successively 
gave  rise,  are  too  well  known  and  too  bulky 
to  be  recapitulated  here.  The  best  designa- 
tion of  the  principal  of  these  Russian  missives 
is  that  uttered  by  Lord  Lynd hurst  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  on  the  28th  June,  1858, 
when  he  unhesitatingly  declared  it  to  be 
*'  one  of  the  moat  fallacious,  illogical,  offen- 
aive,  and  insulting  documents  he  had  ever 
had  the  misfortune  to  peruse  T'  It  is  indeed 
surpiising  that  a  Power  perpetually  engaged 
in  enacting  one  vast  falsehood,  and  in  endea- 
voring to  delude  or  cajole  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope, should  not  have  couched  its  pretensions 
in  terms  more  plausible  and  less  transparent. 

The  occupation  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia, 
which  took  place  in  the  course  of  the  summw, 
was  preceded  by  a  speciotis  proclamation 


announcing  that  it  was  "but  a  provisional 
measure,  and  that  the  sole  object  of  the  Rus- 
sian government  was  efficacious  protection  in 
consequence  of  the  unforseen  conduct  of  the 
Porte,  unmindful  of  the  earnest  desire  for  a 
sincere  alliance  manifested  by  the  Imperial 
Court  since  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  and  of 
its  most  strenuous  efforts  to  maintain,  on  tbe 
present  occasion,  the  peace  of  Europe  !*' 

This  proclamation,  scandalously  false  as  it 
was,  promptly  called  forth  energetic  explana- 
tions, both  from  M.  Drouin  de  Lhuys  and. 
from  Lord  Clarendon  (15th  and  16th  July, 
1853).  Both  these  documents  are  before  us, 
and  are  entitled  to  equal  commendation, 
though  for  reasons  not  th^  same.  They  both 
clearly  set  out  the  true  history  of  the  Czar'a 
aggression,  and  make  no  concealment  of  their 
resolution  to  resist  it.  The  invasion  of  tbe 
Sultan's  dominions  they  maintain  to  be  a 
just  cause  for  the  declaration  of  war ;  but  as 
the  great  Powers  of  ihe  West  had  already 
shewn  the  necessity  of  avoiding  bloodsbeo, 
unless  as  a  last  resource,  tbe  Sultan  i^lt 
bound  to  transmit  to  St.  Petersburg  a  simple 
protest  against  the  insult  passed  upon  him. 
Russsia  perhaps  mistook  this  moderation  for 
feebleness ;  but  late  occurrences  have  shewn, 
that  the  vaunted  prophecy  which  pronounced 
the  eternal  banishment  of  tbe  Mussulman 
from  European  Turkey  during  the  year  now 
gliding  away,  is  worth  as  little  as  most  of  ihe 
predictions  of  modern  time^. 

Late  in  1853  came  the  tedious  conference 
of  Vienna,  with  'its  notes,  its  projects  of 
notes,  its  despatches,  its  ultimatums,  and  its 
ultimatissimiims.^  The  result  was,  the  con- 
sumption of  a  vast  amount  of  time,  foolscap, 
post-horses,  and  government  messengers, 
tb^  concession  to  Austria  of  much  more  im- 
portance and  consideration  than-  she  was  in 
any  way  entitle^  to,  and  the  retention  at 
Besika,  till  the  end  of  November,  of  the 
allied  fleets,  which  ought  to  have  passed 
through  the  Bosphorus  more  than  four 
months  before, — on  the  day,  indeed,  that 
the  Russians  crossed  the  Pruth.  llie  **  oc- 
cupation" which  ensued  amounted,  in  fact, 
to  the  tyrannical  assumption  by  Russia  of 
the  government  of  two  of  the  finest  pro- 
vinces in  Europe,  accompanied  by  such  atro- 
cious acts  of  tyranny,  that  the  English  and 
French  consuls  found  it  incumbent  upon 
them  at  once  to  withdraw. 

Some  tune  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  of  Adrianople,  Count  Nesselrode, 
writing  to  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine, 
thus  gave  expression  to  the  feelings  of  the 
government  of  Russia  on  this  subject : — 
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"The  Turkish  monarchy,"  said  he,  "is  re- 
duced to  such  a  state  as  to  exist  only  under  the 
protection  of  Russia,  and  must  comply  in  future 
with  her  wishes.'*  Then,  adverting  to  the  Princi- 
palities, he  says,  "  The  possession  of  these  Prin- 
cipalities is  of  the  less  imp<^)rtance  to  us,  as,  with- 
out maintaining  troops  there,  which  would  be 
attended  with  considerable  expense,  we  shall  dis- 
pose of  them  at  our  pleasure,  as  well  during  peace 
as  in  time  of  war.  We  shall  hold  the  keys  of  a 
position  Jrom  which  it  will  be  easy  to  keep  the 
Turkish  government  in  check,  and  the  Sultan  will 
feel  that  any  attempt  to  brave  us  again  must  end 
in  his  certain  ruin." 

The  protest  of  the  Porte  against  the  inva- 
sion of  these  provinces  bears  date  the  14th 
July :  from  that  day  till  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber, the  conference  at  Vienna,  urged  chiefly 
by  Austria,  had  been  making  strenuous 
efforts  to  induce  the  Turkish  government  to 
yield  to  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  Russia. 
No  enviable  position,  indeed,  was  that  of  the 
Sultan :  beset  on  one  side  by  the  friendly 
persuasives  of  Francis  Joseph,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  imperious  summons  of  Nicho- 
las, who  was  actively  intriguing  in  every 
direction,  through  numberless  astute  emis- 
saries, to  give  nse  to  a  belief  that  the  pre- 
sence of  his  troops  in- the  Principalities  was 
m  conformity  to  the  wishes  of  the  popula* 
tion  themselves.  On  the  8th  October  the 
Qrand  Vizier  (Mustapha  Pacha)  issued  a 
proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of  Constan- 
tinople, highly  characteristic  of  the  spirit  of 
tolerance  which  now  animates  the  people  of 
the  Sultan,  and  indicative  of  a  degree  of 
watchfulness  and  preparation  on  the  part  of 
the  government  which  coaUl  scarcely  have 
been  anticipated.  This  proclamation  was 
hailed  with  enthusiasm,  and  the  whole 
nation,  animated  by  one  will,  were  only  too 
eager  to  be  led  againbt  their  aggressors,  or 
to  Hid  in  suppre^st^g  all  attempts,  on  the 
part  of  the  Greek  population,  to  adopt  the 
inflammatory  counsels  of  the  paid  emissaries 
of  Russia. 

Equal  praise  is  due  to  the  priests  of  the 
Qreek  Church,  and  to  the  Ulemas,  who 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  every  attempt  made  to 
appeal  to  the  fanaticism  of  their  several 
congregations.  Had  they  acted  differently, 
the  internecine  war  that  would  have  ensued, 
must  have  inundated  every  threshold  with 
blood. 

On  the  eve  of  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities, the  effective  Turkish  forces  on  the 
Danube  may  be  computed  as  follows : — 

Infantry 103,000 

Egyptian  contingent 13,000 


Regular  cavalry 13  regiments 

AlSinians  and  other  irregulars   .     .    .      20,000 
Artillery  (guns  of  different  calibre),  40  batteries. 

Omar  Pacha,  the  commander-in-chief,  es- 
tablished his  head-quarters  at  Shumla  with 
50,000  troops.  Alim  Pacha,  at  Baba^Dagb, 
in  the  Dobrnscha,  headed  25,000.  Musta- 
pha Pacha,  with  30,000,  guarded  the  line  of 
country  between  Si^tow  and  Rustuck ;  and 
Ismail  Pacha,  with  a  like  number,  the  dis- 
trict between  Sistow  and  Widdin.  Thirty- 
five  thousand  men,  besides,  were  distributed 
among  the  garrisons  of  Varna,  Timova,  Pra- 
vardin,  and  different  small  fortresses  along 
the  grim  range  of  the  Balkan. 

A  reserve  of  50,000  was  assigned  to  Ri- 
faat  Pacha,  who  was  stationed  at  Sophia,  an 
important  town  in  Bulgaria,  on  the  road  from 
Belgrade  to  Constantinople. 

The  whole  of  Europe — and  no  country 
more  than  Russia — had  strangely  erred  in 
its  estimate  of  the  Turkish  army.  Any  man 
who  could  have  been  found  rash  enough, 
ten  months  ago,  to  have  hinted  at  the  po»si- 
bility  of  the  Sultan's  troops  standing  before 
the  "stalwart  warriors" from  the  Don,  would 
have  been  laughed  to  scorn :  yet  almost 
every  engagement  has  shewn  them  uniformly 
triumphant,  notwithstanding  the  elaborate 
fabrications  of  the  **Invaliae  i^iuae." 

The  Turkish  army  is  divided  into  sections, 
commanded  by  generals  of  division,  each  of 
whom  has  under  his  orders  three  generals  of 
brigade.  The  division  consists  of  eleven 
regiments,  six  of  infantry,  four  of  cavalry, 
and  one  of  artillery.  The  available  force  of 
a  division  comprises  20,980  men ;  t.e.,  16,800 
infantry,  2,880  cavalry,  and  1,300  artillery- 
men. The  infantry  regiments  are  divided 
into  battalions,  and  the  battalions  into  com- 
panies. The  cavalry  regiments  are  divided/ 
into  squadrons.  The  artillery  regiments 
each  comprise  three  horbO  and  nine  fool 
batteries,  numbering  altogether  seventy-two 
heavy  and  four  **  grasshopper  guns,"  about 
of  the  same  calibre  as  those  used  in  moun- 
tain warfare  by  our  Indian  armies. 

The  Russian  army  has,  for  a  long  time 
past,  been  adopting  from  other  Europesn 
powers  every  improvement  that  could  aovao- 
tageously  be  introduced  into  those  docile  bat 
stolid  ranks,  and  it  was  universally  supposed 
to  be  in  the  highest  state  of  efficiencv. 
Numerically,  it  was  about  equal  to  the  Turk- 
ish army  immediately  opposed  to  it.  At  the 
time  to  which  we  allude,  Nicholas  had,  in 
Georgia  and  Circassia,  at  least  148,000  men, 
commanded  by  the  venerable  Prince  Woroo- 
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zow,  wbp  does  not  enjoy  a  brilliant  military 
reputation,  but  still  is  considered  an  expe- 
rienced soldier,  and  one  of  tbe  few  trustwor- 
tby  men  in  the  Czar^s  service.  Had^bis  large 
army  not  t)een  engaged  in  bolding  in  check 
tbe  hardy  and  active  hordes  of  Schamyl,  it 
might  possibly  bave  been  available  to  threaten 
Constantinople ;  but  danger  from  the  quar- 
ter we  allude  to  was  never  very  imminent, 
for  the  Turks  had  stationed  148,000  men,  in 
two  separate  armies,  on  tbe  Asiatic  shore  of 
the  Blcick  Sea,  to  cooperate  wiib  Schamyl,. 
and  to  observe,  at  the  same  time,  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy.  The  Turks  and  tbe 
Russians  bad,  consequently,  about  an  equal 
number  of  troops,  both  upon  tbe  Danube 
and  in  Asia. 

Tbe  first  cartridge  burnt  in  anger,  was  at 
tbe  affair  of  Issatcna, — scarcely  more  than  a 
skirmish  between  a  handful  of  Egyptians  and 
Russians,  and  leading  to  no  important  re- 
sults. The  Russian  general  would  fain  have 
confined  operations — for  a  time,  at  least — to 
sucb  skirmisbes,  from  his  unwillingness  to 
risk  tbe  prestige  with  which  tbe  Russians 
bad  continued  hitherto  to  surround  their 
arms ;  but  this  policy  accorded  not  with  tbe 
views  of  Omar  Pacha,  who  was  anxious  to 
elevate  the  morale  of  his  men,  and  to  prove 
to  them,  by  the  most  conclusive  of  all  argu- 
ments, their  capability  to  contend  wiib  those 
whom  they  had  been  led  to  regard  with  so 
much  respect. 

He  has  proved  himself  capable  of  coping, 
in  a  remarkable  manner,  witb  tbe  trying  cir- 
cumstances against  which  he  has  bad  to  con- 
tend. 

He  was  born  in  Croatia  in  1803,*  and 
embraced  Islimism  upon  bis  arrival  in  Tur- 
key, in  1831.  At  tbat  time,  he  was  tolera 
bly  conversant  with  military  matters,  and 
acquitted  bimself  more  than  creditably  of  a 
commission  witb  which  he  was  entrusted, 
tbe  object  of  which  was,  to  survey  accu- 
rately and  report  upon  the  Danubian  pro- 
vinces. He  thus  acquired  that  local  infor- 
mation whicb  bas  proved  so  useful  during 
tbe  recent  campaign.  In  Omar  Pacha  may 
be  traced  many  of  the  essentials  of  a  great 
general.  He  takes  a  warm  interest  in  tbe 
welfare  of  his  men,  and  knows  how  to  earn 
their  goodwill ;  at  tbe  same  time  tbat  be 
treats  them  witb  a  degree  of  severity  bor- 
dering upon  harshness.  Like  Bonaparte,  be 
is  fond  of  those  sbort,  quick,  terse  addresses, 
wbich,  in  a  moment,  electrify  an  entire  army. 
Almost  every  project  that  he  bas  planned, 

*  His  real  name  is  Lattaa 
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every  expedition  be  has  directed,  has  been 
successful,  and  be  is  consequently  regarded 
with  veneration  by  bis  troops,  who  yield 
him  tbe  most  implicit  obedience.  He  is 
fond  of  showy  uniforms  and  of  display  when 
at  the  head  of  an  army  ;  but  in  private  life 
no  one  can  be  less  ostentatious,  nor  content 
with  simpler  fare.  Long  and  difficult  was 
the  line  of  country  he  bad  to  defend  alone 
tbe  Danube,  but  his  preparations  were  well 
taken,  and  tbe  Russians  could  scarcely  bave 
crossed  at  any  point  without  encountering  a 
well-served  battery,  and,  bad  they  even  suc- 
ceeded in  penetrating  to  the  Balkan,  they 
would  bave  found  every  height  bristling  with 
fortifications,  every  defile  in  the  possession 
of  an  intrepid  foe.  The  successes  of  the 
Russians  in  1828-29  depended  mainly  upon 
causes  which  no  longer  exist.  They  bad 
then  tbe  undisputed  mastery  of  tbe  Black 
Sea;  tbe  Turkish  navy  had  just  been  anni- 
hilated ;  and  tbe  Mussulman  army  was 
wholly  without  organization.  The  reverse 
of  this  was  now  the  case,  and  tbe  battle  of 
Oltenitza  was  an  earnest  of  many  reverses 
they  were  dooi^ed  subsequently  to  sustain. 

The  Ottoman  &reneral,  alive  to  the  impolicy 
of  allowing  Ru8>ian  and  Austrian  intrigue 
free  scope  for  action  during  tbe  winter,  and 
aware  that  his  own  men  could  not  but 
become,  to  a  great  extent,  demoralized  by 
remaining  for  five  months  in  sight  of  an  arro- 
gant foe,  boldly  determined  to  take  tbe 
initiative,  and  to  attempt,  by  force  of  arms, 
that  whicb  diplomacy  had  been  unable  to 
achieve. 

Obseivmg  at  a  glance  the  immense  im- 
portance of  as.^uming  a  strong  position  be- 
fore Kalafat,  (in  Lesser  WalLtchia,  opposite 
Widdin,)  whence  he  could  effectually  exclude 
the  Russians  fi  om  Servia,  he  adopted  a  plan 
for  dividing  simultaneously  the  attention  and 
the  forces  of  his  adversary.  While,  there- 
fore, a  hostile  division  advanced,  in  Lesser 
Wallachia,  upon  Crajowa  and  Siatina,  Omar 
Pacha  prepared  to  land  a  large  body  of 
troops  at  Giur^evo,  and  a  still  larger  detach- 
ment at  Oltenitzi.  The  attempt  on  Qiur- 
gevo,  possibly  intended  only  as  a  feint,  was 
unsuccessful,  but  at  Oltenitza  the  manoeuvre 
was  brilliantly  accomplished.  ^ 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  November 
tbe  Turks,  to  tbe  number  of  &000,  crossed 
tbe  Danube,  between  Turtukai  and  Oltenitza, 
a  small  village  occupied  by  the  Russians,  who, 
as  soon  as  they  perceived  the  design  of  the 

(Mussulmans,  made  a  vigorous  but  futile  re- 
sistance. Omar  Pacha's  troops,  eager  for  the 
fray,  leaped  from  the  boats,  long  before  they 
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touched  the  bank,  fought  hand  to  hand  with 
their  autagonists  in  the  water,  soon  carried 
the  quarantine  building,  and  fortified  it  with 
fascines. 

The  precision  with  which  these  various 
movements  were  effected,  sufficiently  attested 
the  presence  of  the  Turkish  commander-in- 
chief. 

The  Russian  General  Daneuberg,  having 
been  informed  of  this  movement  by  the  Turks, 
arrived,  to  direct  in  person  measures  for 
driving  them  back  into  ihe  Danube.  Eleven 
thousand  Russians, .  under  the  command  of 
Pauloff,  were  accordingly  hastily  collected, 
and,  early,  on  the  4th  November,  they  c6m- 
menced  their  attack.  A  brisk  cannonade  took 
place  for  some  time  on  both  sides.  The  Turks, 
quitting  their  entrenchments,  threw  out 
B warms  of  sharpshooters,  and  compelled  a 
hussar  regiment  to  take  shelter  in  the  rear  of 
the  infantry.  The  sharpshooters  then  formed 
into  battalions,  made  several  smart  bayonet 
charges,  and  reentered  their  entrenchments. 

General  Danenberg,  astonished  to  find  that 
an  enemy  he  had  held  in  such  utter  contempt 
should  display  so  much  courage  and  such 
knowledge  of  tactics,  whs  desirous  of  bringing 
matters  lo  a  crbis ;  but,  by  an  unlucky  ma- 
noeuvre, he  got  entangled  in  difficult  ground 
between  two  fires,  which  occasioned  conside* 
rable  slaughter  among  his  ranks.  After  four 
hours  hard  fighting  he  was  compelled  to  re- 
treat, with  the  loss  of  a  colonel,  lieutenant- 
o<donel,  and  twenty-four  other  officers,  be- 
ndes  370  rank  and  file  killed,  and  857 
wounded. 

Omar  Pacha  held  the  position  ihus  ac- 
qmred  till  the  11th  November,  when,  without 
any  further  molestation  from  the  enemy,  he 
voluntarily  retired  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube;  the  Turks  having  meanwhile 
strenffthened  and  fortified  their  camp  at 
Kala&t. 

The  affair  at  Oltenitza  produced  a  sur- 
prising effect  at  Constantinople,  and  indeed 
throughout  the  whole  Turkish  empire.  After 
a  century  of  reverses,  the  Turks  had  achieved 
a  victory  over  a  nation  which  had  long  treated 
them  with  disdain,  and  had  always  ridiculed 
their  achievements  in  the  field.  The  printing- 
office  of  the  ''  Djeridei  Havadis"  (or  official 
Gazette),  and  all  the  streets  leading  to  it, 
were  crowded  with  eager  thousands,  anxious 
to  obtain  copies  of  the  supplement  containing 
the  details  of  the  fight. 

By  a  curious  coincidence,  on  the  same  day 
and  at  the  very  hour  that  the  battle  of 
Oltenitza  was  being  fought,  the  Sultan,  who 
had  announced  his  mtention  of  heading  the 


army  in  the  spring,  was  being  invested,  al 
the  mosque  of  the  Sultan  Mohamed,  according 
to  the  Turkish  ritual,  with  the  title  of  Ghazi, 
or  warrior,  a  dignity  conferred  on  those  Sul- 
tans who  go  forth  for  the  first  time  to  battle. 

At  Petersburg  the  dismay  occasioned  by 
the  action  of  Oltenitza  was  so  great,  that  the 
Czar  gave  immediate  orders  for  those  mea- 
sures which  resulted  in  the  foul  massacre  of 
Sinope,  as  though  he  were  desirous,  by  a 
deeeper  stain,  to  efface  the  dishonor  his  arms 
had  already  incurred. 

Some  days  before  the  period  fixed  upon 
for  the  commencement  of  hostilities  between 
Turkey  and  Russia,  the  Circassians  had 
already  matured  their  plans,  and  were  pre- 
pared to  take  up  arms  vigorously  against  the 
troops  of  the  Czar.  But  in  Asia  the  enemies 
of  Russia  have  scarcely  been  as  successful  as 
might  have  been  anticipated,  when  their  na- 
tural prowess,  continued  exercise  in  arms,  and 
indomitable  character,  is  taken  into  account. 
No  deficiency  of  military  ardor  can,  however, 
be  imputed  to  men,  who  for  fifty-four  years 
have  successfully  resisted  all  attempts  at 
subjugation,  and  have  baffled  the  strategy  of 
Russia's  ablest  generals.  The  chief  reason 
why,  in  the  present  instance,  they  have  not 
achieved  any  very  signal  success,  has  been 
the  difficulty  they  have  encountered  in  commu- 
nicating with  the  sea-board,  and  in  obtaining 
an  adequate  supply  of  ammunition  and  arms. 

We  have  alluded  lo  the  affair  of  Sinope, 
but  not  in  terms  sufficiently  strong  to  stigma- 
tize its  atiocity.  The  fleet  under  the  com- 
mand of  Osman  Pasha  was  not  cruising  in 
the  Black  Sea  with  any  intention  of  provoking 
hostilities  on  the  part  of  the  Russians :  its 
sole  mission  was  to  keep  up  communication 
between  Constantinople  and  the  army  of 
Anatolia,  the  Turks,  while  thus  engaged,  re- 
lying upon  the  good  faith  of  the  Czar,  who 
had  undertaken  to  act  only  upon  the  defen- 
sive so  long  as  the  negotiations  with  the 
Western  Powers  were  pending.  Nor  had 
Osman  Pacha  any  reason  for  suspecting  that 
so  flagrant  a  breach  of  faith  would  be  com- 
mitted, although  three  Russian  men-of-war 
had  been  observed  on  the  2'7th  November 
reconnoitering  off  the  post.  Fatal,  however, 
was  this  reliance  on  the  honor  of  Nicholas ; 
for,  on  the  30th  November,  about  midday, 
and  under  cover  of  a  dense  fog,  a  Russian 
squadron,  consisting  of  three  three-deckers, 
three  two-deckers,  two  frigates,  and  three 
steamers,  entered  the  bay  of  Sinope,  while 
several  frigates  and  corvettes  cruised  at  some 
'distance,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  all  as- 
sistance from  Constantinople. 
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Bioope  is  a  town  of  some  little  importance, 
aboat  one  hundred  miles  from  the  Bospho- 
rus  and  nearly  facing  Sebastopol ;  its  dock- 
yards and  arsenal,  coTering  a  considerable 
extent  of  ground,  were  ill  protected  by  a  few 
insignificant  batteries. 

J^sistance  on  the  part  ^of  the  Turks  was 
almost  hopeless,  as  their  entire  squadron 
mounted  altogether  only  406  guns,  while  the 
Russian  ships  carried  no  less  than  760,  and 
those  mostly  of  very  heavy  calibre.  As  soon 
as  he  had  entered  the  bay,  the  Russian  admi- 
ral brought  his  ships  deliberately  to  an 
anchor,  sending  at  the  same  time  an  officer  to 
demand  the  unconditional  surrender  of  Osman 
Pacha's  fleet.  He  scarcely  awaited  the  de- 
livery of  this  insulting  message,  but  imme- 
diately opened  fire  on  the  enemy,  whose  force, 
if  duly  estimated,  was  at  least  three  times 
greater  than  his  own.  So  unequal  was  the 
contest,  that  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  a 
massacre :  in  three  hours  and  a  half  the 
Turkish  squadron  was  annihilated.  The 
courage  displayed  by  the  Mussulmans  in  this 
affair  cannot  be  too  highly  lauded.  Most  of  the 
captains  were  killed,  or  blown  up  with  their 
ships :  out  of  4575  men  composing  their 
crews,  4155  were  killed  in  the  engagement, 
120  were  taken  prisoners,  and  800  were 
wantonly  slaughtered  in  the  conflagration  of 
the  defenceless  town, — a  worthy  consumma- 
tion to  this  disgraceful  act  of  piracy,  the  de- 
tails of  which  aroused  the  universal  execra- 
tion of  Europe. 

The  Empero%  on  the  other  hand,  was 
unable  to  dissemble  his  delight,  and  readily 
accepted  this  massacre  as  a  glorious  set-off 
against  the  rout  of  his  troops  at  Oltenitza. 
An  officer,  despatched  with  the  welcome  in- 
telligence by  Prince  Menschikoff  to  the  Czar, 
appeared  in  the  august  presence  covered  with 
mud,  and  so  exhausted  with  fatigue  that  he 
actually  fell*  asleep  while  the  Emperor  was 
reading  the  despatches.  The  Czar  roused 
him  with  the  announcement  that  *'  his  horses 
were  ready  to  convey  him  to  the  south,"  and 
that,  from  the  rank  of  captain,  he  had  risen 
to  that  of  lieutenant- colonel. 

The  news  of  the  disaster  occasioned  great 
consternation  at  Constantinople.  The  crews 
of  the  allied  squadron  began  naturally  enough 
to  inquire  among  themselves  whether  they 
had  been  summoned  to  the  Bosphorus  to  be 
pas'^ive  spectators  of  deeds  such  as  we  have 
detailed.  The  miserable  spirit  of  an  impotent 
and  vacillating  diplomacy  had  hitherto  effec 
tually  marred  that  energetic  action  by  which 
alone  the  aggressive  policy  of  Russia  could 
have  been  successfully  encountered,  and  it 


still  prevented  the  exeouticm  of  a  manoeuvre 
that  might  at  this  juncture  have  inflicted  con- 
dign punishment  on  the  victors  of  Sinope. 
The  loss  of  such  an  opportunity  proves  in- 
contestably  the  absence  from  the  councils  of 
the  Allied  Powers  of  men  like  those  who 
achieved  the  glories  of  England  in  days  gone 
by.  Who,  for  instance,  could  imagine  Nelson 
lying  inactive  within  a  few  miles  of  a  hostile 
force  flushed  with  such  a  victory  as  that  of 
Sinope,  oyer  a  power  whose  interests  he  had 
been  empowered  and  commissioned  to  pro- 
tect? The  day  after  the  news  reached  Eng- 
land, Sir  H.  Willougbby,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  took  occasion  to  ball  attention  to 
the  destruction  of  the  Turkish  flotilla  at 
Sinope,  and  inquired  of  the  6k)vernment  how 
it  tfad  occurred  that  that  lamentable  event 
had  not  been  prevented. 

Sir  J.  Graham  explained  the  circumst-ances 
which  had  led  to  what  he  termed  the  *'  out- 
rage" at  Sinope,  an  event  imputed  to  the. 
culpable  neglect  of  the  Turkish  authorities. 
Admiral  Dundas  (whom  Sir  James  defended 
against  the  charge  of  having  manifested  a 
want  of  decision)  had  stated  that  the  cause 
of  the  disaster  was  the  leaving  the  Turkish 
squadron  in  an  open  roadstead  for  so  long  a 
period.  Warning  of  the  danger  of  the  flotilla 
had  been  given,  and  orders  were  issued  in 
ample  time  for  its  withdrawal,  but  they  had 
been  unhappily  revoked  by  the  Turkish 
authorities. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed  that  the 
allied  fleets  remained  positiyely  inactive.  An 
English  and  a  French  frigate  were  sent  to 
obtain  specific  information  relative  to  the 
affair  of  the  30th  November.  Negotiations, 
meanwhile,  were  suspended;  but  after  the 
return  of  the  Retribution  and  the  Mogador, 
another  month  was  lost  ere  the  combined 
Powers  of  the  West  took  any  decided  steps 
to  support  the  Sultan  in  his  unequal  struggle 
with  the  Czar. 

The  conference  of  Vienna  not  long  after 
issued  a  protocol,  and  albO  a  document, 
called  '*  a  collective  note,''  which  were 
followed  by  explanations  and  diplomatic  cir- 
culars, none  of  much  importance,  nor  calcu- 
lated to  operate  beneficially  in  staying  the 
progress  of  hostilities. 

It  was  not  until  six  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  dd  January,  1854,  that  the  Anglo- 
Gallic  squadron  entered  the  Black  Sea. 

The  English  ships  comprised  the  Britannia 
120,  Queen  120,  Trafalgar  120,  Album_90, 
Vengeance  90,  Rodney  90,  Agamemnon  90, 
Bellerophon  80,  Sanepareil  10,  Leander  50, 
Firebrand.^,  Furious  16,  Fury  6,  Niger  14, 
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Inflexible  Q,  Retribution  20,  Sampson  6, 
Tiger  16,  Terrible  20.  The  French  squadron 
was  composed  of  the  Ville  de  Paris,  120, 
Valmy  120,  Friedland  120,  Henri  IV.  100, 
Jena  90,  Bayard  90,  Charlemagne  90,  t/up*- 
<er  86,  Chmer  24,  Mogador  16,  Magellan  14, 
/Sfffn^  14,  (7a^(m  30,  Serieuse  30,  Mercuri  18. 
They  were  accompanied  by  a  few  Tarkish 
steamers,  the  Fezzi-Bakri,  Mtdjedii,  Ckehper^ 
Saidi  Chadi,  and  Mahbiri-Susuz,  each  cnrry- 
ing  about  1000  troops,  and  a  large  supply  of 
ammunition  and  provisions  for  the  army  in 
Asia. 

At  this  time  the  Russian  force  in  the  Black 
Sea  was  composed  of  the  Varna,  Twelve 
Apostles,  Rostilas,  Sviatoslafy  Sviafard,  Svia- 
titeli,  each  of  1 20  fruns ;  the  Sultan  Mah- 
moudy  Tschorcow,  Uriel,  Tagoudib,  Chafry, 
Czelem,  Silistria,  Catharine  II,,  all  of  80 
guns ;  the  Midis,  Kavama,  Flora,  Brahilow, 
Misifria,  Zisopool,  Kagul,  Agathopol,  of  50 
or  60  guns  ;  the  three  steamers,  Bessarabia, 
Gromonoz,  and  Orosney,  and  fifteen  corvettes 
and  a  few  smaller  vessels  which  have  not 
been  enumerated. 

Considerable  as  was  the  squadron  at  this 
time  in  commission  in  the  Black  Sea,  under 
the  command  of  the  Russian  Admiral,  we 
have  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  force,  if 
requisite,  could  have  been  rendered  still  more 
imposing  by  the  equipment  of  numerous  Lirge 
ships  lying  in  ordinary  in  the  harbor  of  8e- 
bastopol. 

At  this  conjuncture  the  representatives  of 
the  great  Western  Powers  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  Governor  of  Sebastopol,  announcing 
that  the  Anglo-Gallic  fleet  had  been  ordered 
to  the  Black  Sea  to  protect  the  shores  that 
fringe  the  Ottoman  territory  against  any  act 
of  aggression :  they,  moreover,  expressed  a 
diplomatic  hope  that  his  Excellency  would 
give  such  instructions  to  the  Russian  admirals 
as  would  prevent  a  hostile  collision. 

This  letter  was  deficient  in  one  main  essen- 
tial, since  it  studiously  avoided  announcing 
that  the  combined  fleet  was  engaged  in  con- 
voying a  Turkish  squadron  ladened  with  mu- 
nitions of  war,  having,  moreover,  undertaken 
to  defend  it  against  any  attack. 

There  is  something  in  this  omission  which 
might  be  characterized  by  a  stronger  desig 
nation  than  excessive  caution.  But  this  is 
not  the  only  instance,  during  the  negotiations 
we  are  now  recording,  that  diplomacy  has 
worn  a  more  than  questionable  guise. 

One  copy  of  the  epistle,  however — such  as 
it  was — signed  by  General  Baraguay  d'Hil- 
liers,  was  entrusted  to  a  French  officer,  com- 
missioned to  deliver  it  to  Prince  Ifenschikoff 


in  person.  That  officer  embarked  on  board 
H.  M.  S.  Retribution,  whose  captain  (Drum- 
roond),  with  the  copy  bearing  Lord  Red- 
cliffe's  signature,  taking  advantage  of  a  dense 
fog,  and  without  any  pilot,  boldly  steamed 
into  the  very  harbor  of  Sebastopol.  Two  shotf 
were  fired  as  a  signal  to  bring- to,  but  they 
were  disregarded ;  whereupon  a  Russian  ofli- 
cer,  in  a  state  of  considerable  excitement, 
hailed  the  frigate  from  a  boat,  emphatically 
announcing  that  no  vessel  of  war  could  be 
permitted  to  enter  the  harbor,  and  that  con- 
sequently the  Retribution  must  forthwith  re- 
tire. This  requisition  Captain  Drummond 
refused  to  comply  with  until  the  object  of 
his  mission  had  been  accomplished.  He  was 
then  informed  that  the  governor  was  not  in 
Sebastopol.  The  commander  of  the  Retri- 
bution inquired  for  the  deputy-governor,  to 
whom  he  delivered  bis  despatches ;  and  it  is 
said  that  this  unfortunate  officer  was  degrad- 
ed to  the  ranks  for  permitting  an  English 
man-of-war  to  make  her  way  without  oppo- 
sition into  a  port  so  jealously  guarded. 

While  the  parley  between  the  English 
commander  and  the  deputy-governor  was 
going  on.  the  officers  of  the  Retribution,  by 
the  aid  of  cameras  and  pencils,  took  a  series 
of  sketches  of  the  works  of  Sebastopol,  and 
thui  made  themselves  masters  of  all  the  in- 
formation which  the  Russians  had  any  inter- 
est in  concealing. 

On  the  6th  January,  just  as  the  allied 
fleets  had  taken  possession  of  the  Black  Sea 
in  order  to  retain  a  "material  guarantee** 
equivalent  to  that  of  the  Wallachian  provin- 
ces, so  unwarrantably  seized  by  the  Czar»  the 
army  of  Abdul  Med j id  on  the  Danube  was 
preparing  to  prove  itself  worthy  of  the  im- 
portant alliance  he  had  just  concluded. 

His  soldiers  had  shewn  well  enough  at 
Sinope  that  they  knew  how  to  die:  at  Cibite 
they  satisfied  Europe  that  they  knew  how  to 
fight. 

Though,  for  the  most  part,  inexperienced 
levies,  they  were  more  than  a  match  for  the 
veterans  of  the  Czar,  many  of  whom  had  for 
years  past  been  inured  to  hard  fighting  in 
the  Caucasus,  while  many  more  had  seen 
something  of  warfare  in  the  Hungarian  cam- 
paign. 

The  Russians  having  determined  to  attack 
Kalafat,  where  Achmet  Pacha  had  resolved 
to  establish  himself  in  force,  began  to  man- 
oeuvre so  as  to  reduce  within  the  narrowest 
limits  the  Ottoman  position :  they  threw  up 
also  a  considerable  number  of  field-works,  so 
as  to  command  almost  every  approach. 
Achmet  Pacha  felt  that  the  moment  bad  ar- 
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rived  when  {t  was  iocumbent  upon  him  to 
act  with  vigor,  if  he  did  not  wish  to  break 
the  spirit  or  lower  the  morale  of  his  men. 
Till  the  last  moment,  however,  he  divulged 
his  plans  to  no  one ;  nor  did  he,  till  the  hour 
bad  arrived,  intimate  jhis  intention  of  giving 
battle  at  Citate,  the  nearest  point  to  the 
enemy's  lines. 

Citato  is  little  more  than  a  village,  situate 
upon  a  gradual  slopa  commanding  the  sur- 
rounding plain,  which  is  bounded  by  two 
ravines.  That  on  the  eastern  extremity  is 
steep,  abutting  upon  a  lake,  to  the  rear  of 
which  is  a  long  level  tract,  extending  to  the 
Danube.  The  western  gully  is  less  abrupt, 
and  inclines  gradually  towards  a  hill  behind 
^he  village.  The  main  road  to  Kalafat  lies 
in  a  north-westerly  direction  between  these 
ravines. 

On  a  height  above  Citate,  and  to  the  left 
of  the  road,  the  Russians  had  throwb  up  a 
redoubt,  which  subsequently  had  the  effect  of 
preserving  them  from  absolute  destruction. 

Achmet  Pacha  selected  for  this  enterprise 
three  regiments  of  cavalry  (inclusive  of  200 
bashi-bazouks,)  thhrteen  battalions  of  infantry 
(altogether  11,000  men,)  and  twenty  guns. 

At  sunset  on  the  evening  of  the  5th  Janu- 
ary, the  chosen  band  silently  quitted  Kalafat, 
reaching  the  village  of  Maglovit  at  eight 
o'clock.  Some  few  found  shelter  in  the  de- 
serted houses,  but  the  greater  part  bivouack- 
ed without  .fire  and  without  shelter.  The 
ground  was  covered  with  half  melted  snow : 
the  men  were  consequently  compelled  to 
keep  on  foot  till  daybreak,  when  the  bugle 
summoned  them  to  proceed  to  the  scene  of 
the  impending  action. 

Two  Turkish  battalions  were  posted,  with 
two  guns,  on  the  road,  one  in  the  village  of 
Maglovit,  the  other  in  that  of  Orenja,  to 
keep  up  the  communication  with  Kalafat.  A 
reserve  of  seven  battalions  was  stationed  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  already  alluded  to,  while 
the  four  other  battalions,  wiihsix  guns  (under 
the  command  of  Ismail  Pacha,  who  led  the 
attack,)  were  posted  somewhat  in  advance. 
The  day  dawned  fair,  the  hir  was  clear  and 
calm,  and  the  sky  cloudless.  Not  a  Russian 
sentry  was  visible,  from  the  Turkish  posi- 
tion, along  the  whole  valley  of  the  Danube  : 
from  the  unbroken  silence  it  might  have  been 
imagined  that  they  had  evacuated  Citate. 
Six  companies  of  light  infantry,  headed  by 
Teyfik  Bey  (the  nephew  of  Omar  Pacha), 
were  pushed '  forward  entirailleurs .  They 
were  on  the  point  of  occupying  the  hill, 
when  a  heavy  discharge  of  grape  and  canis- 
ter plainly  enough  revealed  the  presence  of 


the  enemy,  as  well  as  their  intention  of  dis- 
puting the  position.  A  well-directed  fire  of 
musketry  ensued,  but  the  Turkish  sharp- 
shooters, supported  by  four  battalions  of 
infantry  and  a  field  battery,  opened  a  mur- 
derous fire  on  the  Russians,  whose  artillery 
was  miserably  served  in  comparison  with 
that  of  their  antagonists.  They  fought,  how- 
ever, with  desperation ;  and  as  the  Turks  ad- 
vanced, carrying  house  after  house  at  the  bay- 
onet's point,  the  Russians  disputed  every  inch 
with  all  the  frenzy  of  despair.  .  Quarter  was 
neither  asked  nor  given.  Many  of  the  Rus- 
sian officers,  seeing  their  men  give  way,  actu- 
ally threw  themselves  on  the  swords  of  the 
Mussulmans.  The  desperate  struggle  lasted 
more  than  four  hours,  occasioning  a  heavy 
loss  on  both  sides. 

At  noon  every  dwelling  in  the  village  had 
been  captured,  and  the  Russians  were  retreat- 
ing in  tolerable  order  along  the  road ;  but 
they  there  found  themselves  confronted  by 
two  fresh  regiments  of  Turkish  cavalry, 
which  had  advanced  unperceived  along  the 
ravine  to  the  right  of  the  village.  Thus  situ- 
ated, the  Russians  had  no  alternative  but  to 
take  shelter  with  their  guns  behind  their  re- 
doubt. They  thus  obtained  a  partial  shelter 
from  the  Turkish  cavalry.  At  this  momeot 
Ismail  Pacha,  who  had  had  two  horse  s  killed 
under  him,  and  had  been  badly  wounded, 
yielded  the  command  to  Mustapha.  and  he, 
with  two  battalions  that  had  not  yet  been 
engaged,  and  with  four  field-pieces,  hastened 
to  attack  the  redoubt,  in  conjunction  with 
four  additional  battalions,  each  flanked  by 
five  ffuns.  In  half  an  hour  more  the  des- 
truction of  the  Russians  would  have  been 
complete ;  but  at  this  moment  the  attention 
of  the  combatants  was  arrested  by  an  oc- 
currence in  another  part  of  the  plain. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  intelli- 
gence of  this  engagement  had  already  reached 
the  Russians  quartered  in  the  surrounding 
villages,  and  reinforcements  to  the  extent  of 
10,000  men  and  sixteen  guns,  might  be  seen 
rapidly  advancing  in  various  directions  upon 
the  Turkish  reserve,  which  was  well  prepared 
to  receive  them.  The  Russians  were  march- 
ing in  the  direction  of  Kalafat,  so  as  to  place 
the  Turks  between  two  fires.  The  Mussul- 
man generals,  however,  though  in  a  critical 
position,  concerted  measures  well,  and  at 
the  proper  moment,  after  having  again  dis- 
played the  superiority  of  their  artillery,  led 
their  gallant  battalions  against  the  enemy, 
who  speedily  took  to  Bight,  strewing  the 
ground  with  an  immense  quantity  of  arms, 
accoutrements  and  ammunition.. 
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The  Turks  had  now  been  eight  hours  under 
arms,  besides  having  bivouacked,  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  without  fire,  on  the  muddy 
ground ;  but  they  were  still  eager  to  attack 
the  redoubt,  where  the  Russians  remained 
literally  penned  in  like  sheep.  Achmet 
Pacha,  however,  sounded  a  retreat,  which 
was  executed  in  perfect  order.  The  Turks 
left  338  killed  on  this  hard  fought  field,  and 
carried  away  700  wounded ;  while  the  Rus- 
sian loss  could  not  have  been  less  than  1 500 
killed  aod  20j00  wounded.  At  nightfall  the 
redoubt  was  abandoned ;  and  the  Russians, 
after  burying  their  dead,  completely  evacu- 
ated Citate,  and  all  the  other  villages  which 
had  served  them  as  advanced  posts. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  the  details 
of  this  action,  because  it  was,  in  fact,  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  campaign.  The 
Ottoman  troops,  elated  with  so  decisive  a 
victory  over  a  detested  foe,  were  now  only 
anxious  to  be  led  again  to  battle.  On  the 
7th,  Omar  Pacha,  who  had  hastened  to  the 
spot  on  hearing  of  the  achievement  of  this 
division  of  his  army«  gratified  their  wishes, 
and  on  that  and  the  three  following  days  en- 
gagements took  place,  each  terminating  in 
results  favorable  to  the  cause  of  the  Saltan. 
Not  even  Russian  mendacity  could  long  con- 
ceal the  fact,  that,  with  inferior  numbers,  and 
on  an  open  plain,  the  Czar*s  vaunted  troops 
had  been  utterly  discomfited  by  men  who 
had  hitherto  been  contemptuously  regarded 
as  little  better  than  an  armed  rabble.  Nor 
had  this  success  been  achieved  in  a  single 
skirmish  only,  but  in  a  series  of  battles  fought 
during  ^ye  consecutive  days. 

Turkey  thus  at  once  resumed  her  position 
in  Europe  as  a  military  power,  and  gave  ear- 
nest, that  when  the  ten  or  twelve  millions, 
constituting  her  Ohristian  population,  shHll 
have  accepted  the  offer  of  the  Sultan  to  bear 
arms  Uke  their  Mahometan  fellow-subjects, 
she  will  be  in  a  position  to  protect  herself 
against  any  aggression.  Time  of  course  miist 
elapse  before  this  takes  place ;  but  Enough  has 
been  done  to  prove  that  the  protection  of  Eng- 
land and  France  need  not  be  always  indispens- 
able to  the  existence  of  the  Turkbh  empire. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  our  present  purpose 
to  follow  the  hostile  armies  on  the  Danube 
through  all  their  operations.  It  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  observe,  that  after  the  various  en- 
gagements in  the  neighborhood  of  Kalafat, 
Omar  Pacha  resumed  the  plan  on  which  Le 
bad  previously  proceeded  at  Giurgevo  and 
Oltenitza,  the  object  of  which  was  to  con- 
strain the  Russians  to  detach  a  portion  of 
their  army  in  order  to  cover  Bucharest.     He 


had  no  desire  to  attempt  any  rash  enterprise, 
but  prudently  kept  watch,  so  as  to  avail  him- 
self of  any  favorable  contingency ;  his  char- 
acter presenting  a  happy  combination  of 
daring  and  prudence. 

While  the  events  we  have  related  were 
proceeding,  the  war  was  being  carried  on 
with  vigor  on  the  frontier  of  Asia :  numerous 
conflicts  took  place,  attended  with  much 
slaughter,  but  not  with  any  very  coromen- 
suiaie  results.  The  most  important  battle 
was  that  of  Akhaltzik,  claimed  by  the  Rus- 
sian General,  Prince  AndronikoflP,  in  a  bom- 
bastic bulletin,  as  a  great  victory.  like  that 
of  Sinope,  it  was  celebrated  at  Petersburg 
by  a  3olemn  Te  Deum :  '*  The  most  pious 
Czar,"  in  the  words  of  the  Government  or- 
gan, "  thanking  the  Lord  of  lords  for  the 
success  of  the  Russian  arms  in  the  sacred 
combat  for  the  orthodox  faith."  (!) 

The  allied  squadron  in  the  Black  Sea,  after 
having  escorted  a  Turkish  squadron  freighted 
with  supplies  to  Batoum,  Trebizonde,  aad 
Chekvetil,  reconnoitered  the  Russian  fleet  in 
Sebastopol,  and  returned  to  the  Bosphoras. 

England  and  France  having  announced  to 
the  world  their  intention  of  affording  to  Tar- 
key  both  moral  and  material  support,  but 
their  moral  aid  having  failed  to  avert  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Danubian  provinces,  the  mass- 
acre of  Sinope,  or  the  treachery  of  Austria, 
masked  as  it  was  under  the  guise  of  friend- 
ship, it  became  incumbent  on  the  two  West- 
ern Powers  to  abandon  at  once  all  further 
discussion,  and  to  appeal  to  the  stem  but 
inevitable  arbitrament  of  the  sword. 

The  Queen's  declaration  of  war  appeared 
in  the  Gazette  of  the  28th  of  March  :  on  the 
preceding  day,  ut  Paris,  the  Mmister  of  State 
read  to  the  Legislative  corps  a  message  from 
the  Emperor,  announcing  **  that  the  last  re- 
solution of  the  Cabinet  of  St  Petersburg 
had  placed  Russia  in  a  8tate  of  war  with  re- 
spect to  France— a  war,  the  responsibility  of 
which  belonged  entirely  to  the  Russian  Go- 
vern men  t." 

Great  now  was  the  activity  displayed  at 
the  naval  ports  and  arsenals  of  England  and 
France.  From  Portsmouth  and  Southamp- 
ton regiment  after  regiment  were  embarked 
— ships  were  commissioned  faster  almost  than 
they  could  be  got  ready  for  sea — and  addi- 
tional reinforcements  were  despatched  in  all 
haste  to  Sir  Charles  Napier's  magnificent 
Baltic  fleet,  which  sailed  from  Spitbead  on 
the  11th  of  March.* 

*  The  division  which  sailed  from  Spithead  on 
the  nth  of  March  compriaed  sixteen  war  8teaniei%: 
of  which  two — the  Jhtke  of  WdlingUm  and  tha 
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And  now  became  apparent  the  miserable 
policj  of  iboBe  short-sighted  econombts,  who, 
some  years  since,  prevented  the  organization 
of  a  transport  service,  adequate  on  occasions 
like  the  present  to  the  emergencies  of  the 
country.  From  the  lack  of  such  a  service, 
Government  were  obliged  to  charter  as  many 
vessels  as  they  could  procure  from  private 
companies,  many  of  them  very  badly  adapted 
for  the  required  purpose.  Yet  as  much  as 
four  hundred  pounds  per  day  was  paid  for 
many  of  these  extemporized  transports. 

On  the  12th  of  March  the  treaty  of  alli- 
ance between  England,  France,  and  the 
Porte,  was  signed  By  the  representatives  of 
those  powers. 

The  treaty  consists  of  five  articles.     By 

RoycU  George — are  tbree-deokers;  while  three  carry 
ad  uiral's  flags — Sir  Charles  Napier's  in  the  Duke, 
Admiral  Chad's  in  the  Edinburgh,  and  Admiral 
Plamridge'a  in  the  Leopard: 

aCBBW  UNB-Or-BATTLB-SHIPa. 


Guns. 

Men. 

Horse-power. 

Duke  of  Welling\ 

ton  131 

1100 

780 

Boycd  George 

121 

990 

400 

8t,  Jean  d'Acre 

101 

900 

650 

Princete  Royal 

91 

860 

400 

Blenheim 

60 

660 

460 

Hogu4 

60 

660 

460 

Ajax 

58 

680 

450 

Edinburgh 

68 

630 

450 

680 

6420 

4030 

aOBKW-VAIGAnS. 

Guns. 

Men. 

Horse-power. 

Tmpirieuse 

60 

680 

360 

Arrogant 

47 

450 

860 

Amphion 

84 

320 

300 

Tribune 

80 

800 

800 

161 

1600 

1820 

PADDLS-WHEBLB. 

Guns. 

Men. 

Horse-power. 

Leopard 

18 

280 

660 

Dragon 
Bulldog 

6 

200 

660 

6 

160 

600 

Valorous 

16 

220 

400 

46 


860 


2020 


The  French  Baltic  fleet,  which,  nnder  the  com- 
mand of  Vice- Admiral  Parse val-Deschenes,  sailed 
from  Brest  for  the  Golf  of  Finland,  is  composed  of 
the  following  vessels :  Tage  100  gnns,  Austerlitz, 
screw,  100,  ffercule  100,  Jammapes  100.  Brenlaut 
20,  Dugueselin  90.  Inflexible  90,  Duperre  SO,  Trident 
80,  Semillante  60,  A  ndromaque  60,  Vengeance  60, 
Pourmivante  60.  Virginie  60,  Zenobie  60,  Peyehe 
40,  Darien,  steam-frigate,  14,  Phlegethon,  steam- 
oorvette,  10,  Souffieur,  ditto,  6,  and  Milan,  Lucifer, 
Aigle,  and  Daim,  small  steamers.  The  French  naval 
force  in  the  Black  Sea,  under  the  command  of  Yioe- 
Admiral  Hamelin,  is  composed  of  the  Friedland 
120  guns,  Valmy  120,  VUle  de  Pari*  120,  Henry 


the  first,  France  and  England  engage  to  sup- 
port Turkey  by  force  of  arms  until  the  con- 
clusion of  a  peace  which  shall  secure  inde- 
pendence of  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  the 
integrity  of  the  rights  of  the  Sultan.  The 
two  protecting  Powers  undertake  not  to  de- 
rive from  the  actual  crisis,  or  from  the  nego- 
tiations which  may  terminate  it,  any  exclusive 
advantage.  By  the  second  article  the  Porte, 
on  its  side,  pledges  itself  not  to  make  peace 
under  any  circumstances  without  having  pre- 
viously obtained  the  consent,  and  solicited  the 
participation  of  the  two  Powers,  and  also  to 
employ  all  its  resources  to  carry  on  the  war 
with  vigor.  In  the  third  article  the  two 
Powers  promise  to  evacuate,  immediately 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  and  on  the 

JV,  100,  Bayard  90,  Charlemagne,  screw,  90,  Jena 
90,  Jupiter  90,  Marengo  80 ;  steam-frigate,  Oomer 
16,  Detcartes  20,  Vauban  20,  Mogador  8,  Caeiqtie 
14,  Magellan  14,  Sani  14,  Caton  steam-corvette,  4, 
Birieuee  sailing  ditto,  80,  Mercure,  Oliviere,  and 
Beaumanmr,  20-gun  brigs,  Cerf,  10  gun  brig,  Pro- 
mktShe,  Balamandre,  Hiron,  and  Mcnette,  small 
steamers.  The  squadron  of  Vice- Admiral  Bruat  in- 
tended to  act  in  tne  Black  Sea,  the  sea  of  Gallipoli, 
and  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  comprises  the  fol- 
lowing vessels :  MorUebello  120  guns,  Napoleon, 
screw,  92,  Suffren90^  Jean  Bart,  screw,  90,  Ville  de 
MareeUles  80,  Algar  80,  Pomona,  screw,  40,  Oaffar- 
elli,  steam-frigate,  14,  Jiowland  and  Primauguet, 
steam-corvectes,  eight  guns  each.  Independentlj 
of  these  three  squiudrons,  and  of  all  the  hrigates  or 
steam*oorvettes  assembled  in  the  Mediterranean  for 
the  transport  of  the  army  to  the  East,  all  the  naval 
stations  in  the  West  Indies,  the  Pacifio  Ocean,  the 
Indo-China  seas,  and  in  all  quarters  where  the  fidi- 
eries  are  carried  on,  have  oeen  reinforced.  The 
French  navy  has  now  on  service  on  different  seaa 
66,000  sailors. 

The  entire  French  navy  is  at  present  oompoaed 
of:—  ' 

SHIPS  OV  THV  UNX. 

9  of  120  guns carrying  1080  guns. 

14  of  100  guns carrying  1400  gtms. 

19  of  90  guns carrying  1710  guns. 

11  from  86  to  82  guns. .  carrying    914  gnna. 

68  ships.  5104  guna. 

FUOATBB. 

42  from  60  to  60  guns. .  carrying  2286  gunsw 
16  firom  46  to  60  guns. .  carrying    670  guna 

68  ships.  8966  guna. 

ooRvsma. 
89  from  80  to  14  guns. .  carrying    868  guna. 

BBI08,  SCHOOmERa,  AND  OOTTBia. 

101  from  20  to  4  guns. ...  carrying  1066  guna. 

TBAN8POBT-OOBVXTTE8,    LIGHTBB8,  4&0. 

89,  carrying  together  788  guns^  and  measuring  18,- 
500  tons. 

8TSAM-If  AVT. 

8  ships,  20  frigates,  30  oorvettea,  and  64  avisos^  re 
presenting  a  power  of  28,^60  horMS. 
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demand  of  the  Porte,  all  the  points  of  the 
empire  which  their  troops  shall  have  occu- 
pied daring  the  war.  By  the  fourth  article 
the  treaty  remains  open  for  the  htgnatuie  of 
the  other  Powers  of  Europe  who  may  wish 
to  become  parties  to  it ;  and  the  fifth  and 
last  article  guarantees  to  all  the  subjects  of 
the  Porte,  without  distinction  of  religion, 
equality  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  admissi- 
bility into  all  employments.  To  this  treaty 
are  attached,  as  iutegrral  parts  of  it,  several 
,  protocols.  One  relates  to  the  institution  of 
mixed  tribunals  throughout  the  whole  em- 
pire ;  a  second  is  relative  to  an  advance  of 
20.000,000fr.  jointly  by  France  and  England ; 
and  a  thiid  relates  to  the  collection  of  the 
taxes  and  the  supprest^ion  of  the  haratch  or 
poll-tax,  which,  having  been  considered  for  a 
long  time  past  by  the  Turkish  Government 
as  only  the  purchase  of  exemption  from  mili- 
tary service,  leads  by  its  abohtion,  to  the  en 
trance  of  Christians  into  the  army. 

The  Russians  continued  to  prosscute  the 
war  eagerly  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  but 
any  temporary  success  was  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced by  subsequent  and  more  brilliant 
Turkish  victorie?. 

Genera]  Luden>,  at  the  head  of  50,000  men, 
succeeded  in  crossing  the  Danube,  and  in  oc- 
cupying the  Dobrudscha  in  force.  Fatal 
step !  for  a  frightful  pestilence,  arising  from 
the  marshes  of  this  unhealthy  district,  in  a 
few  weeks  decimated  his  troops,  and  the  sur- 
vivors were  so  debilitated  by  sickness  and 
scanty  fare,  that  they  might  have  been  driven 
into  the  river  almost  without  the  power  of 
resistance. 

On  the  5th  of  May  the  Invalide  Busse 
published  the  following  varacious  decree  of 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  addressed  to  Gen- 
eral OitenS^cken : — 

On  the  day  when  the  inhabitants  of  Odessa, 
united  in  their  orthodox  temples,  were  celebrating 
the  death  of  the  Son  of  God,  crucified  for  the  re- 
demption of  mankind,  the  allies  of  the  enemies  of 
His  holy  name,  attempted  a  crime  afi:ainst  that 
city  of  peace  and  commerce,  agaiuFt  that  city 
where  all  Europe,  in  her  years  of  dearth,  has  al- 
ways found  open  granaries.  The  fleets  of  France 
and  England  bombarded  for  twelve  hours  our 
batteries  and  the  habitations  of  our  peaceful  citi- 
zens, as  well  as  the  merchant  shipping  in  the  har- 
bor. But  onr  brave  troops,  led  by  you  in  person, 
and  penetrated  by  a  profound  faith  in  the  supreme 
Protector  of  justice,  gloriously  repelled  the  attack 
of  the  enemy  against  the  soil  which,  in  apostolic 
times,  relieved  the  saintly  precursor  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  in  onr  holy  country. 

The  heroic  firmness  and  devotion  of  pur  troops, 
inspired  by  your  example,  have  been  crowned 
with  complete  success,  the  city  has  been  saved 


from  destruction,  and  the  enemies'  fleets  have  dis- 
appeared. As  a  worthy  recompense  for  so  bril- 
liant an  action,  we  send  you  the  Order  of  Sl 
Andrew. 

Nicholas. 
St.  Petersburg,  April  21  (May  3). 

The  governor  of  Moscow  had  caused  a  Te 
Deum  to  be  sung  in  honor  of  the  victory  (?) 
gained  by  the  Russians  at  Odessa ;  the  fact 
being,  that  in  consequence  of  the  atrocious 
conduct  of  the  military  authorities  of  Odessa, 
in  firing  upoft  an  English  flag  of  truce,  a  dhri- 
sion  of  English  and  French  steam  frigates 
appeared  before  Odessa.  On  their  arri\-al 
the  greatest  terror  pervaded  the  city.  The 
wealthy  hired  all  the  post-horses  to  remove 
to  the  interior,  and  the  inhabitants  sought  re- 
fuge in  the  neighboring  country;  but  the 
English  and  French  steamers  havbg  with- 
drawn, after  taking  a  survey  of  the  roads,  the 
alarm  subbided,  the  population  returned,  and 
the  shops  were  re-opened.  On  the  2l8t  of 
April,  however,  the  appearance  of  thirty- 
three  sail  on  the  horizon  created  still  greater 
terror,  for  it  was  evident  that  they  were  com- 
ing to  avenge  the  insult  above  alluded  to,  and 
which,  even  at  Odessa,  was  the  subject  of 
universal  reprobation.  The  next  day  nothing 
could  exceed  the  consternation,  everybody 
being  in  constant  apprehension  of  a  catas- 
trophe. The  fears  redoubled  when,  after  a 
bombardment  of  eight  hours,  the  gunpowder 
magazine  blew  up,  and  the  military  stores 
were  seen  on  fire.  The  sight  of  wounded 
soldiers  brought  in  from  the  batteries,  and 
the  brutality  of  the  governor  and  his  forces 
towards  the  inhabitants,  were  not  calculated 
to  allay  their  terror.  This  affair  produced 
great  discouragement  among  the  troops,  and 
an  excellent  effect  on  the  population,  who 
perceived  that  the  Rusdan  army  was  unable 
to  protect  them ;  and  that,  if  the  city  were 
not  reduced  to  ashes,  it  was  solely  owing  to 
the  generosity  of  the  allied  Powers. 

The  satisfaction  derived  from  the  severe 
punishment  thus  administered  to  the  Russians 
was,  alas !  more  than  counterbalanced  by  tiie 
total  loss  of  an  English  frigate  (the  Tiger)  of 
1275  tons,  and  carrying  sixteen  guns.  This 
sad  disaster  occurred  near  Odessa,  on  the 
12th  of  May,  in  consequence  of  her  taking 
the  ground  while  in  chase  of  two  small  Rus- 
sian vessels.  The  wreck  was  attended  with 
the  death  of  her  gallant  captain  (Giffard)  and 
a  midshipman,  and  the  loss  of  her  crew  of 
226  men;  for,  being  attacked  while  lying  in 
an  utterly  defenceless  condition,  they  had  no 
choice  but  to  surrender. 
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A  division  of  the  Black  Sea  fleet,  consist- 
ing of  seventeen  vessels,  continued  to  watch 
the  harbor  of  Sebastopol ;  while  the  British 
cruisers  speedily  captured  every  vessel  that 
carried  the  Russian  flag.  Another  division, 
composed  of  nine  steamers,  was  despatched 
to  the  Circassian  coast,  to  aid  in  the  oiestruc- 
tion  of  the  Russian  forts,  and  to  open  a  com- 
munication with  Sohamyl.  Partly  in  conse- 
quence of  this  movement,  the  Russians  were 
compelled  to  evacuate  all  their  positions,  from 
Batoum  to  Anapa,  a  distance  of  200  leagues, 
and  burning  most  of  their  forts,  they  retired 
into  Eutais.  The  Circassians  thereupon  made 
a  descent,  and  surprised  and  captured  15,000 
prisoners  in  Sukkum  Kaleh. 

On  the  18th  Ntty  the  Charlemagne,  Aga- 
memnon, Mogador,  ^ghfiyer,  and  Sampson, 
bombarded  Hedouit-Ealeh,  sparing  only  the 
Customhouse  and  quarantine  establishment. 
They  then  returned  to  Chouroucksu,  and  land- 
ed 800  troops  at  Redout-Kaleh.  These, 
supported  by  300  English  and  French,  pur- 
sued the  Russians,  in  number  about  2000, 
who  fell  back  on  Eutais,  which  was  speedily 
captured. 

On  the  Ist  June  Admirals  Dundas  and 
Hamelin  declared  all  the  mouths  of  the  Da- 
nube to  be  strictly  blockaded,  in  order  to  cut 
off  all  supplies  from  the  Russian  army  in  the 
Dobrudscha.  Shortly  after,  the  English 
steam-frigates  bombarded  the  forts  at  Sulina, 
and  captured  the  commander,  with  all  his 
men  and  guns.  A  sad  loss  was  experienced 
by  the  British  fleet,  on  this  occasion,  in  the 
death  of  Captain  Hyde  Parker,  of  the  Fire- 
hrand,  who,  while  proceeding  on  an  explor- 
ing expedition  up  the  Danube,  was  fired 
upon  from  a  stockade  fort,  thought  to  have 
been  abandoned.  The  gallant  officer,  land- 
ing with  his  men  to  storm  it,  fell — shot 
through  the  heart  by  a  rifleball. 

While  prize  after  prize  continue  to  arrive, 
in  rapid  succession  at  Portsmouth  and  in  the 
Thames,  English  troops,  of  all  denominations, 
were  *'  mustering  in  hot  haste"  at  Gallipoli, 
Scutari,  and  Varna,  Lord  Raglan,  as  com- 
mander-in  chief,  occupying  in  the  first  in- 
stance, the  palace  so  recently  tenanted  by  the 
Russian  Ambassador  at  Constantinople. 

On  the  14th  June  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
with  his  staff,  the  brigade  of  Quards,  and  the 
Highland  brigade  (42d,  79th,  and  98d  regi- 
ments,) arrived  at  Varna,  where  a  numerous 
Anglo-French  army  was  already  encamped. 
It  is  probable  that  the  unexpected  and  retro- 
grade' movement  of  the  Rusi^ians  upon  the 
Pruth — intelligence  of  which  reached  the  al- 
lied generals  about  this  time — occasioned  a 


deviation  from  the  plan  of  operations  origin- 
ally contemplated,  as  it  obviated  the  necessity 
of  any  active  co-operation  with  Omar  Pacha's 
army  on  the  Danube.  An  expedition  upon 
a  gigantic  scale  was,  however,  planned,  its 
supposed  destination  being  the  Crimea  and 
Sebastopol.  It  had  been  well,  for  many  rea- 
sons, that  so  long  a  period  had  not  been  pas- 
sed in  inactivity  at  Varna,  for  sicknesa  was 
making  sad  havoc  among  the  officers  and  in 
the  ranks;  and  the  regiments  which  left 
England  only  a  few  weeks  before  in  full 
health  and  \istor,  now  presented  a  pitiable 
contrast  to  their  former  condition.  The  French 
had  suffered  still  more ;  for,  besides  the  loss 
of  seven  thousand  men  during  their  brief  but 
ill-advised  encampment  in  the  Dobrudscha, 
they  were  burying,  for  many  weeks,  more 
than  100  daily ;  and  the  effect  of  this  visita- 
tion was  telling  fearfully  upon  the  spirits  of 
the  survivors. 

Nor  had  the  Baltic  fleet,  though  in  a  much 
more  temperate  climate,  escaped  the  scourge 
of  cholera.  We  may  mention,  as  a  curious' 
fact,  that  the  sailing  vessels  experienced  a 
happy  immunity  from  the  pestilence. 

The  result  of  the  Baltic  operations  may  be 
given  in  a  few  words.  The  vaunted  fleet  of 
the  Czar,  outnumbering  that  of  the  allied 
powers,  has  been  detained  in  captivity  at 
Helsingfors  and  Eronstadt,  declining  alike 
every  offer  of  battle,  and  unable  to  stay  the 
devastation  that  has  been  effected  along  the 
Finnish  shore  of  the  Bothnian  Gulf.  Scarcely 
a  Russian  merchant  vessel  has  escaped  the 
vigilance  of  our  cruisers,  and  the  whole  line 
of  her  coasts,  up  to  the  shoals  of  Eettle  Is- 
land, have  been  shewn  to  be  at  the  mercy  of 
the  allies.  In  a  national  point  of  view  there 
has  not  been  much  to  boast  of  in  the  achieve- 
ments of  so  stupendous  a  fleet.  But  there 
have  been  individual  acts  of  valor  as  bright 
as  any  that  adorn  the  pages  of  our  naval  his- 
tory. Prominent  among  these  is  the  exploit 
of  the  Arrogant  and  Htcla. 

While  the  Arrogant  was  reconnoitring 
Hango  Bay  she  was  joined  by  the  Hecla,  six 
guns,  commanded  by  Captain  Hall,  so  well 
known  for  his  s^rvice^  in  the  Chinese  war. 
EaHy  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  May  they 
came  within  range  of  a  battery,  against  which 
the  Hecla  opened  fire,  which  was  quickly  re- 
turned. The  Arrogant  aided  the  Hecla,  and 
dispersed  the  defenders  of  the  fort,  blowing 
gun-carriages  to  fragments  and  dismounting 
the  guns.  The  town  of  Eckness  was  descried, 
and  the  ships  having  been  joined  by  the 
Dauntless,  the  Arrogant  ran  up  alongside  of 
a  bark,  took  her  in  tow,  and  steamed  away 
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with  her.  The  ships  were  studded  with  Mi- 
ni^ balls.  The  Arrogant  had  one  man  shot 
through  the  heart,  and  another,  badly  wound- 
ed, lived  only  till  next  day.  The  Hecla  lost 
one  man.  Captain  Hall  landed  with  his  ma- 
rines, and  hoisted  an  iron  gun  into  his  boat, 
which  he  placed  on  board  the  Hecla,  They 
joined  the  fleet  on  the  21st.  The  commander- 
in-chief  telegraphed,  "  Well  done,  Arrogant 
and  Heclar 

But  these  successes  were  followed  by  are- 
verse  sufficient  to  cast  a  shade  upon  their 
career  of  triumph. 

Admiral  Plumridge's  flying  squadron  of 
paddle  steamers,  consisting  of  the  Leopard,  the 
Vulture,  the  Odin^  and  the  Valorous,  had 
been  up  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  had  des- 
troyed  forty-five  vessels,  of  from  1200  tons 
to  ioo  tons,  and  .€300,000  worth  of  tar,  tim- 
ber, saltpetre,  and  tallow.  On  the  7th  of  June 
the  Vulture  and  Odin  were  sent  in  Qamla- 
Karleby,  (64.60  north)  where  they  had  to 
anchor  five  miles  from  the  town.  Their  boats 
were  sent  in  under  the  command  of  the  first 
lieutenant  (Mr.  Charles  Wise)  ottbe  Vulture, 
who  was  surprised  by  a  large  force  of  regular 
troops,  armed  with  rifles  and  field  guns, 
wholly  concealed  and  protected  by  strong 
wood  stores,  so  that  not  a  man  was  seen.  The 
consequence  was,  a  murderous  onslaught. 
The  loss  from  the  Vulture  was  one  man  kil- 
led and  one  wounded,  and  a  paddle-box  boat, 
with  one  roaster  (Mr.  Murphy,)  twenty-seven 
men,  and  the  boat's  34- pounder  carronade, 
**  missing,  captured,  or  sunk."  The  loss  from 
the  Odin  was  three  officers  killed  and  three 
men.  First-lieutenant  Lewis,  R.  M.,  one  mid- 
shipman, and  fifteen  men  were  wounded. 
The  wounded  were  all  out  of  danger. 

But  the  most  important  operation  in  this 
quarter  was  the  attack,  on  the  15th  August, 
upon  Bomarsund,  since  it  proved  unanswer- 
ably, not,  as  some  of  our  contemporaries  have 
erroneously  and  complacently  affirmed,  that 
wooden  vessels  can  cope  satisfactorily  with 
granite  walls,  but  that  the  heavy  artillery 
with  which  English  ships  are  now  provided, 
can  dismantle  or  demolish  a  battery  at  a  dis- 
tance far  greater  than  ordinary  guns  can  carry. 
Scarcely  any  of  the  ships  came  within  range 
of  the  forts,  but  deliberately  pounded  them 
to  powder  from  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a 
half,  as  securely  as  though  they  had  been 
practicing  at  targets.  The  following  aiie  the 
details  of  this  important  capture  : — 

"  The  disembarkation  of  the  troops  took 
place  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  August. 
The  landing-place  chosen  was  a  bay  about 
three  miles  broad,  to  the  south-west  of  the 


forts,  and  at  a  distance  of  2500  yards  from 
the  western  fort,  (called  Fort  Tzee.J  A  Rus- 
sian earthwork,  carrying  six  gims,  nad  been 
placed  on  the  eastern  promontory  of  this  bay ; 
but  this  battery  was  dismounted  by  the  fire 
of  the  Amphion  and  Phlegethon,  Meantime, 
11,000  men  were  landed  in  the  space  of  three 
hours  and  a  half.  The  Russians  made  no  at- 
tempt to  oppose  the  operation.  The  British 
and  French  marines,  600  of  each  flag,  were 
conveyed  to  the  north  of  the  forts,  and  land- 
ed behind  them.  The  next  four  days  were 
employed  in  preparing  for  the  attack.  The 
position  of  the  batteries  were  selected,  sand- 
bags and  gabions  were  prepared,  and  the  sail- 
ors brought  up  with  great  labor  some  long 
32-pounderB,  which  were  placed  800  yards 
from  the  round  fort.  On  the  13th,  the  fire 
of  the  French  battery  opened  on  Fort  Tzee, 
and  the  bombardment  was  sustained  in  the 
most  brilliant  manner  for  twenty-six  hours. 
A  remarkable  fact  is,  that  this  French  battery 
consisted  of  only  four  16-poundersand  four 
mortars — a  force  quite  inadequate  to  breach 
a  granite  tower:  three  of  the  enemy's  guns 
were  dismounted  through  the  embrasures, 
and  the  fire  of  the  French  rifles  on  these 
apertures  was  so  severe,  that  the  Russians 
had  difficulty  in  loading  their  guns,  and  suf- 
fered most  severely.  This  accounts  for  the 
large  proportion  of  the  enemy  killed  and 
wounded  in  Fort  Tzee.  Eventually  this  part 
of  the  work  was  taken  by  the  French  Chas- 
seurs, on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  by  a  coup 
de  main.  Meanwhile,  the  British  battery, 
under  the  orders  of  General  Jones,  was  in 
process  of  construction — a  work  of  greater 
tinoe  and  difficulty,  because  it  consisted  of 
32-pounder  guns  dragged  up  from  the  ships. 
This  battery  was  manned  by  marine  artillery- 
men: their  practice  was  excellent,  and  in 
eight  hours  and  a  half  one  side  of  the  tower 
was  knocked  in.  The  effect  of  the  breaching 
batteries  erected  by  General  Baraguay  d^Hil- 
liers  against  the  principal  fort  was  not  tried, 
because  the  place  capitulated  before  the  at- 
tack had  been  carried  to  the  last  extremities. 
In  fact,  it  was  wholly  untenable  from  the  mo- 
ment that  the  round  forts  commanding  the 
rear  of  the  position  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
allies. 

In  the  fort  taken  by  the  French  the  Rus- 
sian loss  consisted  of  fifty  killed,  twenty 
wounded,  and  thirty-five  prisoners ;  on  the 
side  of  the  French,  Lieutenant  Noulfe  and 
iwo  chasseurs  were  killed;  115  Russians 
were  made  prisoners.  The  Hon.  George 
Wrottesley,  Lieutenant  of  the  Royal  Engi- 
neers, was  killed.     Captain  Ramsay,  of  Iler 
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Majesty's  ship  Bogue,  was  slightly  wounded. 
One  of  the  English  marines  was  also  killed. 
Several  French  soldiers  were  killed  by  mis- 
take, in  an  accidental  encounter  during  the 
night.  Two  screw  guard-ships,  the  Hogue 
and  the  Edinburgh,  and  steamers,  bombarded 
the  forts  for  five  hours,  throwing  their  shot 
with  great  effect  from  a  dbtance  of  3000 
yards. 

The  large  fortress  did  not  surrender  till 
the  16th.  General  Bodisco  and  the  Vice- 
Governor  Turuhielm,  with  the  whole  garrison 
of  2000  men  (the  materiel  and  provisions,) 
became  pri^ioners  of  war,  and  were  sent  on 
board  the  fieet. 

The  two  forts  taken  were  blown  up.  The 
main  fortress  was  much  injured.  The  loss  of 
the  allies  is  put  at  120  killed  and  wounded. 

The  Russian  oflScials  are  reported  to  have 
taken  to  flight,  pursued  by  the  peasantry.  A 
proclamation  was  read  in  eleven  parishes,  by 
order  of  General  Baraguay  d'Hilhers,  freeing 
the  Aland  Islands  from  Russian  dominion, 
and  placing  them  under  the  protection  of  the 
Western  Powers. 

Many  pages  might  readily  be  filled,  were 
we  to  enter  into  the  minute  details  of  all  the 
conflicts  that  have  taken  place  during  the 
past  five  months  upon  the  Danube  alone. 
Compelled,  as  we  are,  to  pass. over  in  silence 
all  these  passages  of  arms,  our  present  sketch 
would  be  imperfect,  did  we  refrain  from  al- 
luding to  the  memorable  defence  of  Silistria, 
by  far  the  most  brilliant  incident  of  the  war. 

The  town  of  Silistria  is  situate  on  low 
ground,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and 
crowned  with  forts.  In  1828  there  was  a 
height  which  commanded  the  town,  and  which 
rendered  its  capture  much  less  difficult.  The 
Turks,  however,  have  taken  the  precaution  to 
construct  on  it  a  considerable  fortress,  the 
Medjidi^.  As  the  Russians  did  not  carry  on 
the  siege  in  a  regular  manner,  they  requh'ed 
from  60,000  to  70,000  men  to  invest  it.  The 
attack  commenced  on  the  11th  of  May.  As 
they  held  a  few  small  islands  in  the  Danube, 
and,  besides,  as  the  side  of  the  town  which 
looks  to  the  river  is  the  weakest,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  a  bridge,  by  which  they 
were  enabled  to  throw  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  24,000  men.  All  their  efforts  were 
directed  towards  the  fort  Arab-tabia,  which 
they  unsuccessfully  bombarded  for  nineteen 
days.  Mussa  Pacha,  commander-in-chief 
(formerly  a  pupil  of  the  Artillery  School  of 
Metz,>  made  a  tartie,  which  completely  suc- 
ceeded, and  in  which  the  Russians  had  a 
freat  number  of  men  killed  and  wounded, 
he  assault  was  attempted  three  times,  but 


the  Russians  were  always  repulsed  with  loss* 
The  amount  of  the  killed  is  not  accurately 
known. 

During  the  attack  made  on  Silistria  on  the 
29th,  the  Russians  had  180  men  killed  and 
380  wounded.  Both  parties  displayed  inde- 
scribable animosity.  Lieutenant- General  Syl- 
van fell  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  Colonel 
Foetanda  and  Count  Orloff,  the  son  of  the 
Adjutant  •  General  of  the  Emperor,  were 
wounded.  The  latter  was  shot  through  the 
eye,  and  subsequently  died. 

The  Russian  General  of  Infantry,  Soltikoff, 
also  died  of  his  wounds ;  and  his  aid-de-camp, 
who  was  wounded  by  his  side,  underwent  the 
amputation  of  his  right  arm. 

On  the  evening  of  the  29th  May,  at  six 
o'clock,  a  Russian  division  made  a  still  more 
vigorous  assault  upon  the  entrenchments. 

Three  storming  parties  of  10,000  men  each 
were  formed,  with  a  battalion  of  engineer- 
sappers,  with  fascines  and  scaling  ladders,  at 
their  head.  Before  the  men  set  to  work  they 
were  addressed  by  Prince  Paskiewiich,  who 
urged  them  to  exertion,  •'  as,  if  they  did  not 
succeed  in  taking  the  fortress,  he  should  be 
obliged  to  keep  back  their  rations."  After 
this  encouragement,  two  corps  proceeded  to- 
wards the  forts  of  Arab-tabia  and  Yelanli: 
the  third  corps  was  to  act  as  a  reserve.  After 
a  terrific  cannonade  the  storming  parties  ad- 
vanced, but  were  received  by  the  Turks  with 
such  a  well-directed  fire,  that  for  a  time  they 
made  but  little  progress.  The  Russians,  how- 
ever, fought  bravely,  and  having  managed  to 
scale  the  breastwork  of  one  of  the  batteries, 
a  regular  hand-to-hand  fight  took  place.  At 
last  the  Turks  were  victorious,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate beseigers  were  knocked  into  the  ditch 
with  the  butt  ends  of  the  Turkish  muskets. 
The  Russians  had  evidently  lost  courage,  and, 
when  they  returned  to  the  attack,  it  was  otAj 
because  they  were  forced  to  do  so  by  their 
officers.  When  there  was  literally  no  more 
fight  in  the  men,  a  retreat  was  sounded,  and 
the  Russians  carried  off  as  many  of  their  dead 
and  wounded  as  they  could.  The  Turks,  after 
their  enemies  had  retired,  picked  up  1500 
dead  bodies,  a  great  number  of  guns,  swords, 
drums,  musical  instruments,  and  the  colors  of 
a  battalion.  Hussein  Bey,  the  commander  of 
the  two  forts,  displayed  the  most  daring  cou- 
rage, as  did  a  Prussian  and  two  English  of- 
ficers. 

Three  mines  were  sprung  before  Silistria, 
without  doing  any  damage  to  the  walls.  The 
Russian  storming  columns  were  prepared  to 
mount  the  expected  breach,  but  were  attacked 
on  three  sides  by  the  Turks.    A  fearful 
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slaughter  took  place,  and  the  Russians  fled 
in  terrible  disorder.  Three  Russian  Generals 
one  of  whom  was  General  Schilders,  were 
severely  wounded,  and  all  the  Russian  siege 
works  totally  destroyed. 

The  continued  bombardment,  besides  de- 
molishing every  house  in  Silistria,  had  reduced 
the  fort  of  Arab  tabia  to  such  a  mere  heap 
of  ruins,  that  it  could  not  have  held  out  for 
four>and- twenty  hours  longer.  Yet  so  dis- 
comfited were  the  enemy  by  their  last  repulse, 
that  on  the  following  day  they  raised  the  siege 
and  beat  a  precipitate  retreat.  Mussa  Pacha, 
the  gallant  defender,  was  unfortunately  killed 
by  the  fragment  of  a  shell,  almost  the  last 
that  was  fired  against  the  devoted  town. 

This  reverse  at  Silistria,  coupled  with  the 
adverse  issue  of  negotiations  with  Vienna,  led 
to  the  evacuation  of  the  Principalities  by 
the  Russian  forces,  who  shortly  after  hastily 
abandoned  Bucharest,  and  retreated,  exhaust- 
ed, dispirited,  and  demoralized,  upon  the  line 
of  the  Pruth,  retaining,  however,  the  strong- 
holds of  Matchin,  Isaktchi,  and  Tultcha ;  so 
that,  in  fact,  the  possession  of  the  Lower 
Danube  is  in  their  hands,  the  communication 
of  Austria  with  the  Black  Sea  is  interrupted, 
and  the  navigation  closed. 

Though,  as  a  contemporary  has  observed : 

The  cumbrous  machine  of  the  Russian  army 
has  broken  down  when  brought  into  active  work- 
ing, and  the  inexhaustible  resources,  the  world- 
famed  diplomacy,  and  the  troops  to  be  counted  by 
millions,  are  not  likely  to  protect  their  owner  from 
bankruptcy  and  defeat^  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Western  Powers  have  as  yet  struck  no  successful 
blow ;  a  spell  seems  to  bans  over  all  their  efforts ; 
and  even  though  SebastopoT  and  Helsingfors  may 
fall,  it  is  likely  that  the  numiliation  of  the  Czar 
will  be  chiefly  due  to  the  failure  of  his  own  move- 
ments, the  depreciation  of  Russian  currency,  the 
stoppage  of  trade  in  Riga  aud  Odessa,  and  the  dis- 
tress which  must  visit  every  class  from  the  failure 
of  their  accustomed  support.  Yet  what  has  been 
cained  during  the  war  is  immense.  Whether  in- 
dividaal  plans  have  been  successful  or  fruitless — 
whether  the  predictions  and  prophecies  have  been 
fulfilled  or  falsified — yet  a  comparison  between 
the  position  which  Russia  held  twelve  months  ago, 
and  that  which  she  holds  now,  is  enough  to  show 
that  the  year  has  not  been  spent  in  vain.  Russia 
may  be  unassailable,  but  she  may  perish  in  her 
assaults  on  others. 

We  have  now  brought  our  summary  down 
to  the  departure  of  the  Anglo-French  expe- 
dition from  Yarna ;  from  that  period  the  re- 
cord of  the  war  becomes  the  history  of  the 
day. 

On  the  4th  September,  600  vessels  sailed 
from  Varna,  bearing  the  combined  army  of 


60,000  in  the  direction  of  Sebastopol :  at  the 
same  time  intelligence  was  received  by  the 
commanders  of  a  signal  victory  obtained  bj 
Schamy]  at  Tiflis^  over  the  Russians  under 
Prince  Bebutoff.  They  lost  on  this  occasioa 
many  men  and  horses,  seven  guns,  3000  tents, 
all  their  ammunition,  baggage*  provisions,  and 
retreated  in  some  disorder  from  Eutais  and 
Ears  to  Tiflis. 

On  the  14th  September,  68,000  men  were 
safely  landed  at  Eupatoria,  about  forty-five 
miles  N.W.  of  Sebastopol.  They  subsequently 
advanced  some  distance  inland  without  meet- 
ing with  any  opposition. 

The  place  of  debarkation  had  many  advan- 
tages. It  is  a  small  town,  containing  only 
4000  inhabitants,  weakly  defended  by  a  gar- 
rison of  about  12,000  men,  and  in  no  condition 
to  resist  an  invasion  such  as  this.  The  com- 
manders had  intended  in  the  first  place  to  have 
thrown  up  entrenchments  sufficiently  strong 
to  secure  the  place  ;  but  having  experienced 
no  resistance,  the  troops  marched  at  once 
towards  their  destination.  In  this  march  they 
proceeded  for  about  eleven  miles,  along  a 
slip  of  land,  having  on  the  left  the  salt  lake, 
Sasik,  and  the  sea  on  their  right.  The  coast 
is  unfavorable  for  constructing  a  place  of 
arms;  one  therefore  was  established  nearer 
Sebastopol. 

The  country  traversed  is  fertile,  and  well 
supplied  with  water  by  three  rivers,  the  Alma, 
the  Eatcha,  and  the  Balbek.  On  the  left,  or 
southern  bank  of  the  latter  stream,  the  first 
obstacles  encountered  were  the  outworks  re- 
cently thrown  up  by  the  Russians,  and  an  old 
star  fort.  Having  surmounted  these,  the 
allies  found  themselves  in  possession  of  the 
high  ground  commanding  the  rear  of  the  de- 
fences on  the  northern  shore  of  the  inlet,  and 
they  were  scarcely  adapted  to  resist  a  strong 
attack. 

As  the  Black  Sea  expedition  was  departing 
from  Varna  for  the  Crimea,  the  Baltic  fleet,  or 
the  greater  part  of  it,  received  orders  to  "  bear 
up"  for  England,  all  further  intention  of 
striking  a  decisive  blow  in  the  North  having 
for  the  present  season  been  given  up. 

It  will  have  been  seen  from  this  brief  and 
necessarily  imperfect  sketch,  that  the  war 
thus  undertaken  by  Rusbia  was  purely  an 
aggressive  war ;  was  preceded  by  wanton  pro- 
vocation and  by  territorial  encroachment ;  that 
the  occupation  and  assumed  protectorate  of 
the  Principalities  by  the  Czar  is  at  an  end ; 
that  his  claim  to  the  protection  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Greek  Church  in  Tuikey  is  at 
least  suspended ;  and  that  England  and 
France  retain  possession  of  the  Black  Sea, 
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while  the  chHin  of  forts  along  its  shores,  which, 
during  half  a  century,  the  Russian  govern- 
ment has  erected,  at  a  vast  expense,  ngAinst 
the  Circassians,  have  been  raz^id  ;  and  that 
the  que:»tion  of  the  navigation  of  the  Danube 
is  still  undecided. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that,  ere  these 
pages  are  in  type,  the  blov  now  impending 
over  Sebastopol  will  have  been  struck  witn 
crushing  effect.  With  the  loss  of  the  mighty 
stake  which  Russia  has  at  issue  there — a  fleet, 
an  army,  a  fortress,  and  a  province — her 
power  in  Asia  will  be  crumbled.  That  bril- 
liant conquest  achieved,  the  two  great  Powers 
of  the  West  will  win  over  to  their  cause  the 
adhesion  of  those  feeble  States,  whose  timid- 
ity now  keeps  them  aloof  from  the  struggle 


in  which  we  are  engaged,  but  whose  influence 
may  yet  be  beneficially  exerted  in  quelling 
the  surrounding  tumult. 

We  cannot  better  conclude  these  observa- 
tions than  by  quoiing  the  opinion  expressed 
by  Lord  Lyndhurst  in  his  memorable  speech 
in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  I9th  June : — 

"  I  may  venture  to  sav  negatively,"  were  his ' 
words, "  that  unless  compelled  by  the  most  unfore- 
seen and  disastrous  circumstances,  we  ought  not 
to  make  peace  until  we  have  destroyed  the  Rus- 
sian fleet  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  razed  the  fortifica- 
tioos  bv  which  it  is  protected.  As  long  as  Russia 
possesses  that  fleet,  and  retains  that  position,  it 
will  be  idle  to  talk  of  the  independence  of  the 
Sultan :  Russia  will  continue  to  hold  Turkey  in 
subjection,  and  compel  her  to  yield  obedience  to 
her  will." 


From     the     Sew     Monthly     Magasine. 
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Dr.  Vero:^  continues  his  revelations  of 
persons  and  things  in  a  fourth  volume  with 
the  same  amusing  racy  spirit  as  at  first.  This 
latest  contribution  to  the  personalities  of  our 
own  times  carries  us  to  the  monarchy  of  July ; 
lays  bare  the  personal  eccentricities  of  the 
Citizen  King;  deals  rather  lengthily  with 
M.  de  Montalivet;  is  more  sketchy  when 
treating  of  the  fine  arts  under  the  same  mo- 
narchy ;  surpasses  itself  on  the  theme  of 
Rachel,  and  assumes  the  genuine  doctorial  and 
dictatorial  tone  when  treating  of  the  Consti- 
tutioncl  and  its  dignified  editor. 

With  such  an  embarras  de  richeiaea  to  deal 
with,  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  select 
a  few  characteristic  bits.  Speaking  of  that 
restless  political  agitator,  Duvergier  de  Hau- 
ranne — the  deputy  who  first  organized  the 
banquets  which  became  the  signal  of  the 
revolution  of  1848 — he  says  :  "  Wanting  the 
oratorical  talent  which  raised  his  friends  to 
the  ministry,  he  became  a  mere  horsefly, 
persecuting  his  friends,  whether  ministers, 
secretaries  of  state,  directors,  or  even  clerks, 
with  his  restlessness.  He  even  rendered  the 
life  of  the  ushers  intolerable.*' 


*  M4wioire$  ^un  Bourgeois  de  Farit,  p«r  le  Doo- 
teur  L.  y^roD.    Tome  Quatri^me. 


He  is  the  roan  who  is  constantly  getting  op 
your  stairs ;  he  pulls  your  bells  till  they  get  out 
of  order,  he  wears  your  carpets,  he  sticks  himself 
by  the  side  of  your  pillow,  he  thrusts  his  feet  in 
your  slippers.  If  yon  are  at  work,  and  some  one 
comes  in  without  having  himself  announced,  it  is 
he !  You  are  just  about  to  start  for  the  Chambers, 
or  for  a  council  of  ministers :  there  he  is  again  ! 
You  have  that  moment  sat  down  to  dinner:  he 
arrives.  You  are  about  to  go  to  bed :  he  makes  his 
appearance.  When  you  wake  up  he  is  still  there  I 

Some  deputy  asks  a  favor.  *"  Do  not  grant  it," 
says  M.  Duvergier  de  Hauranne ; "  be  is  suspected 
— a  moderate.' 

A  public  functionary  solicits  advancement. 
**  Refuse,"  says  M.  de  it. ;  **  he  is  the  friend  of 
an  elector  who  vote^  on  the  wrong  side." 

'*  Why  do  you  invite  Monsieur  So-and-so  to 
dinner  ?"  he  inquires  of  you ;  **  he  laughed  the 
whole  time  you  were  addressing  the  hoube." 

When  M.  de  Hauranne  is  leading  the  Opposi- 
tion, he  runs  about : 

**  Be  early  to-morrow  roomings  at  the  commit- 
tee," he  says  to  one.  **  Load  aira  excite  interrup- 
tions if  M.  Guizot  speaks,"  he  says  to  another. 
**Get  up  some  witty  remarks  against  the  law 
under  discussion,"  he  says  to  M.  Thiers ;  '*  and 
do  not  spare  epijrrams  against  those  who  support 
it  Monsieur  Theirs,  do  promise  me  especially 
to  be  able  and  expansive  with  the  Lejt ;  be  social 
with  the  republicans!  As  to  me,  I  will  take 
charge  of  the  personal  attacks  and  discussions  in 
our  papers. 
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Again,  of  another  well-known  opposition 
member  of  Louis  Philippe^s  Chambers,  M.  de 
Remusat : 

Amiable  revolationist,  ever  yoiing,  smiling,  and 
obliging,  De  Remusat  is  rather  a  great  literary 
name  than  that  of  a  distinguished  politician  or 
statesman.  He  is  especially  a  man  of  distinction 
'  in  saloons  and  in  academies  ;  always  ready  to  be 
enthusiastic  in  the  cause  of  tliat  wliich  is  worthy, 
that  which  is  noble ;  redolent  of  those  sweet  and 
charming  things  which  the  French  wit  and  the 
taste  of  our  fathers  bequeathed  us,  considering  it 
proper  and  useful  that  governments  that  infringed, 
no  matter  in  how  small  an  amount,  upon  free 
discussion,  should  be  duly  lectured ;  willingly  neg- 
lecting all  the  great  interests  of  the  country, 
merely  that  his  abstract  theories  might  triumph, 
yet  never  mixing  himself  up  with  the  crowd  of 
common  agitators  and  banqueters ;  in  one  word, 
playing  the  part  of  a  deputy  only  in  an  ingenuous 
and  polite  language,  with  honesty  and  white 
gloves ! 

The  antithesis  is  worthy  of  Bilboquet.  It 
reminds  us  of  a  story  told  of  Louis  XVIIL, 
who  never  wore  gloves,  whilst  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  (afterwards  Louis  Philippe)  was 
never  without  his  hands  being  covered.  The 
two  were  one  day  closeted,  discussing  the 
manner  in  which  the  j^oung.  princes  of  the 
Orleans  family  should  be  educat<^d.  Louis 
was  for  private  tutors,  the  duke  for  public 
universities ;  and  as  the  discussion  grew 
warm,  the  king  pulling  the  duke's  gloves  by 
the  tips,  succeeded  in  drawing  them  off  and 
placing  them  on  the  table,  whereupon  the 
duke  put  them  on  again  without  interrupting 
the  conversation,  while  the  king  set  himself 
to  woik  ju8(  as  steadily  to  remove  them. 
The  anckn  regime  did  not  wear  gloves  in- 
doors, the  fashion  was  introduced  from  Eng- 
land. Talking  of  the  princes  of  the  Orleans 
family,  we  are  told  that  the  Duke  d'Aumale 
is  engaged  upon  a  history  of  the  Cond6s, 
whose  curious  and  important  archives  he  in- 
herited. 

Louis  Philippe  and  his  son,  the  young 
Duke  of  Orleans,  appear,  from  specimens  of 
their  correspondence  given  by  Dr  V6ron,  to 
have  been  fond  of  introducing  a  few  words  of 
English,  just  as  many  English  affect  to  inter- 
lard their  correspondence  and  conversation 
with  French.  Some  of  these  little  sentences 
are  characteristTC  specimens  of  the  Anglo- 
Franc  language.  We  have,  for  example, 
Louis  Philippe  writing  d  propos  of  the 
Spanish  marriages,  " If  so,  then  tel  it  be  so*' 
And  in  the  same  letter  we  have  "pugnant 
with  eviV  We  do  not  select  these ;  they  are 
the  only  two.  The  young  Duke  of  Orleans 
is  made  to  write  "  tout  lemonde  est  very  good 


spirits'*      Most    likely    the    mistakes    are 
Dr.  V6ron*s. 

Louis  Philippe,  we  are  told  by  the  same 
authority,  never  read  a  French  newspaper. 
The  political  appreciation  by  the  English 
paperb  of  his  government  alone  excited  bis 
curiosity,  and  often  aroused  his  indignation. 

•'  What  would  it  be,**  said  one  of  his 
ministers  to  him  one  day,  "  if  you  were  to 
read  the  Trench  papers?" 

The  Citizen  King  appears  to  have  been 
very  absent  at  times.  M.  Martin  du  Nord 
was  presenting  one  day,  at  Eu,  a  batch  of 
justices  and  solicitor-generals  who  had  been 
recently  appointed,  and  came  to  be  sworn  in. 
Among  them  was  M.  de  Montfort,  first  cousin 
to  M.  Laplagne,  minister  of  finances,  who  had 
been  appointed  solicitor- general  at  Nlmes. 
On  advancing  towards  the  king — "  Well," 
inquired  Louis  Philippe.  "  how  is  the  cold  ?" 

M.  de  Montfort,  astonished  at  the  interest 
taken  by  the  king  in  his  health,  answered 
that  it  was  nothing.  "  Eh !  eh  !*'  said  the 
king,  **  I  was  frightened  it  might  degenerate 
into  whooping  -  cough."  Louis  Philippe 
thought  that  he  was  speaking  to  Blache,  the 
medical  attendant  on  the  princes,  and  was 
anxious  about  a  slight  cold  which  the  Count 
de  Paris  was  laboring  under.  Louis  Philippe 
used  often  to  repeat  the  words  of  Henry  IV. : 
*'  Justice  will  be  done  to  me  only  Hfter  my 
death." 

Dr.  V^ron  writes  in  a  spirit  of  just  appre- 
ciation of  the  relations  of  the  Bourg&nsie 
with  a  first  Bourgeois  king  : 

In  our  opinion  the  Bourgeoisie  is,  in  politics, 
far  too  restless,  too  capricious  an  element,  and  too 
easily  intimidated  or  duped,  for  any  government 
to  find  in  it  an  intelligible,  a  durable,  or  a  firm 
support.  The  bourgeois  of  Paris  is,  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  just  what  he  has  always  been ;  it 
is  always  the  same  Gallic,  penetrating,  bantering 
mind ;  quick  in  detecting  errors,  and  ever  ready 
to  blame  the  faults  or  the  follies  of  princes.  The 
mind  of  the  bourgeois  of  Paris  is  upon  this  point 
endowed  with  singular  intuition  ;  he  foresees,  he 
predicts,  and  he  seldom  deceives  himself. 

In  my  childhood,  in  the  midst  of  the  gossip- 
not  of  saloons,  but  of  the  counter — I  often  heard 
it  said  at  my  father's,  that  Josephine  was  a  provi- 
dence, a  protecting  fairy  to  Napoleon,  and  as  often 
was  it  prophesied  that  the  divorce  with  Josephine 
would  soon  be  the  signal  and  the  cause  of  inces- 
sant adversities. 

During  my  youth,  under  the  Restoration,  the 
observing,  judicious  mind  of  the  bourgeois  of  Paris, 
discerned  with  just  appreciation  the  qualities  of 
Louis  XVIIL,  his  common  sense,  and  his  prudence, 
and  affirmed,  without  fear,  that  there  could  be  do 
revolution  imder  his  rule ;  but  it  was  at  the  same 
time  predicted  openly  many  years  before  1830, 
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that  the  chivalrous,  adventnroiie,  distnistfal,  pas- 
aionate  character  of  Charles  X.,  if  he  succeeded 
to  the  throne,  would  most  assuredly  make  him 
lose  his  crown. 

Neither  did  the  bourgeois  of  Paris  deceive 
himself,  when  he  saw  in  the  Princess  Adelaide  a 
courageous  and  skilful  counsellor  for  Louis 
Philippe.  By  a  combination  of  circumstances 
almost  unexampled,  her  brother  became  an  exile 
two  months  after  her  death. 

It  is  that  every  thing  is  known,  every  thing  is 
repeated  in  Pans;  curiosity  is  there  especially 
directed  to  the  private  life  of  princes.  Their  tastes, 
their  inclinations,  even  their  most  familiar  habits 
are  studied  and  spied  into.  Upon  these  data  the 
bourgeois  of  Paris  composes,  draws,  lays  down  all 
the  outlines,  all  the  sinuosities,  all  the  prominent 
features  of  the  characters  of  those  who  are  called 
upon  to  reign,  and  practical  moralist  as  he  is,  he 
concludes  from  these  studies  to  what  follies,  and 
to  what  faults,  those  whom  their  birth  or  their  si- 
tuation arms  with  supreme  power,  will  allow  them- 
selves to  be  carried  away. 

The  bourgeois  of  Paris  is  less  clear  sighted  in 
respect  to  his  own  defects,  he  closes  his  eyes  to 
his  own  evil  inclinations,  his  capriciousness,  his 
puerile  vanit]^,  his  unreasonable  exactions,  as  well 
as  to  all  his  other  weaknesses. 

The  bourgeois  of  Paris,  in  his  limited  power, 
gives  himself  up  to  follies  which  become  the  pre- 
text and  the  occasion  of  revolutionary  days ;  he 
cries,  half  in  fun,  Vive  la  Charle !  he  shouts,  still 
laughing,  Vive  la  R^orme !  And  next  day  be  is 
surprised  that,  answering  to  his  call,  the  populace, 
whose  brutal  hand  bresks  every  thing  that  it 
touches  when  it  is  aroused,  is  ready  to  upset  all 
things,  overthrow  throne,  government,  and  society, 
in  the  brief  space  of  three  days.  Then  the  bour- 
geois of  Paris  becomes  anxious,  begins  to  despair, 
and  swears  at  each  successive  revolution  that  he 
never  will  be  caught  again. 

From  the  time  of  the  Fronde,  the  bourgeois  of 
Paris  has  only  been  the  victim  or  the  dupe  of  deep 
rascality,  or  of  skilful  ambition.  Sometimes  the 
bourgeois  of  Paris  has  allowed  the  camisole  de 
force  to  be  put  on  him,  as  in  the  days  of  la 
Terreur^  by  a  Robespierre  or  by  a  Murat ;  some- 
times he  has  allowed  himself  to  be  duped  as  by  a 
Cardinal  de  Retz  or  a  Thiers.  He  allowed  him- 
self to  be  persuaded,  under  the  Restoration,  that 
all  his  liberties  were  to  be  taken  from  him. 

And  he  began  to  shout  Vive  la  Charle !  Under 
Louis  Philippe,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded 
that  he  was  living  under  a  tyrant,  and  then  he 
cried  Vive  la  Rifa/rme !  Louis  Philippe  believed 
that  his  policy  was  repudiated,  and  bis  crown 
lost,  when  passing,  the  morning  of  the  24th  of 
February,  amid  the  ranks  of  the  national  guard, 
he  no  longer  found  in  the  bourgeois  of  Paris  in 
uniform,  gun  on  his  shoulder,  sword  by  his  side, 
that  enthusiasm,  that  devotion,  which  had  for 
eighteen  years  upheld  him  on  the  throne.  Yet 
power  was  with  Louis  Philippe  especially  modest 
and  bourgeois.  He  honored  and  esteemed  before 
all  things  family  ties ;  he  wore  a  round  hat,  and 
carried  an  umbrella ;  he  occupied  the  least  pos- 
sible space ;  he  took  the  least  assuming,  the  least 


offensive  title.  The  king  called  himself  King  of 
the  French;  the  power  called  itself  Liberty, 
Public  Order. 

Tallemant  des  R^aux  relates  that  a  Span- 
lArd,  seeing  the  King  Louis  XIIL  take  off  his 
hsi  to  several  persons  in  the  court  of  the 
Louvre,  said  to  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen, 
who  was  by  bis  side :  '*  What !  does  your 
king  take  off  his  hat  to  his  subjects?*' 
"  Yes,"  replied  the  archbishop,  *«  be  is  very 
civil."  "  Oh  1  the  king,  my  master,  knows 
much  better  bow  to  keep  bis  plac«:  he  only 
takes  off  his  bat  to  the  consecrated  host,  and 
that  very  much  against  his  will." 

What  would  this  Spaniard  have  said  had 
he  seen  King  Louis  Philippe  taking  off  bis 
hat,  shaking  hands  with  the  people,  and  sing- 
ing la  Marseillaise,  Such  condcbcen&ions 
availed  him,  with  so  capricious  a  nation,  as 
little  as  the  bonhommie  of  Louis  XVI.,  or  the 
chivalry  of  Charles  X.,  availed  his  predeces- 
sors. 

M.  Casimir  P6rier  said,  upon  the  occasion 
of  General  Lobau  super>eding  La  Fayette  as 
commandant  of  the  national  guard  :  "  Since 
we  have  a  king  citizen,  we  do  not  want  a  cit- 
izen king." 

A  characteristic  anecdote  is  told  of  this 
General  Lobau.  The  Count  de  Montalivet 
went  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  the 
General,  who  was  in  bed. 

**  General,"  said  the  count,  "  La  Fayette 
has  given  in  his  resignation  ;  will  you  ac- 
cept the  command  of  the  national  guard  of 
Paris  ?" 

"  On  no  account." 

**  But  we  expect  an  insurrection  to-mor- 
row." 

**  Then  I  accept ;  but  let  me  sleep  now  !" 

A  lid  now  for  the  heroine  of  the  fourth  vol- 
ume— Rachel. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  anything 
more  affected  or  fatmius  than  the  manner  in 
which  the  first  appearance  of  this  renowned 
actress  is  related.  The  idea  of  seeking  for 
shade  and  solitude  in  a  public  theatre  is  es- 
sentially hadaud — thorouj^hly  Parisian— the 
apology  for  condescending  to  look  towards 
the  boards  is  purely  Veronic.  But  the  sight 
of  this  clever  and  accomplished  young  actress 
awakened  what  be  calls  *<  confused  memo- 
ries" in  the  mind  of  this  know- all -and -every- 
thing of  the  capita]  of  the  civilized  world. 
"  By  dint  of  interrogating  my  memory,"  he 
tells  us,  "  I  realized  the  semblance  of  that 
singular  physiognomy  playing  the  part  of 
laVendeene  at  the  Th6&tre  du  Gymnase; 
I  remembered,  also,  a  young  girl,  poorly 
dressed,  coarsely  shod,  who,  when  questioned 
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in  my  presence,  in  the  corridors  of  the  thea- 
tre, as  to  what,  she  was  doing,  replied  to  my 
great  astonishment,  in  the  most  serious  man- 
ner possible,  ^Je  poursuis  mes  etudes.*  I  de- 
tected in  Mademoiselle  Rachel  this  singular 
physiognomy  of  the  Gy mnase ;  and,  that 
young  girl,  so  poorly  dressed,  who  was  pur- 
suing  her  studies** 

There  is  a  singular  want  of  generosity  in 
this  reminiscence  of  Rachel's  early  days. 
The  reputation  of  one  whom  he  professes  to 
admire  so  much,  and  to  love  so  warmly, 
ought  to  have  been  dear  to  the  publicist  as 
the  apple  of  his  eye.  But  it  is  a  trifle  to  the 
revelations  which  follow  : 

Deeply  are  those  to  be  pitied  who  in  the  arts 
do  not  know  how  either  to  detest  or  to  admire  : 

Fictures,  statues,  monuments,  singers,  or  players, 
detest  or  I  admire.  The  young  Rachel  aston- 
ished me ;  her  talent  roused  all  my  passions.  I 
hastened  away  to  my  friend  Merle,  who^e  tastes 
and  literary  Impulses  were  like  my  own,  to  induce 
him  to  attend  rhe  early  performances  of  her  whom 
I  already  called  my  little  prodigy.  **That  child," 
1  said  to  him,  "  when  the  twelve  or  fifteen  hun- 
dred select,  who  constitute  public  opinion  in  Paris, 
shall  have  heard  her  and  judged  her,  will  be  the 
glory  and  ft)rtune  of  the  Con.eJie  Fran^iise." 

This  was  the  very  year  that  Dr.  V6ron 
had  left  the  Opera,  and  his  active  mind  had 
nothing  to  bu.^y  itself  with  for  the  moment 
but  the  success  df  the  young  tragedian. 
According  to  his  own  account  of  the  new 
monomania,  it  led  him  before  asking  his 
friends  how  they  were  when  he  met  them,  to 
say,  "  Have  you  seen  her  in  '  Horace,*  or  in 
'Andiomaque  ?'  Many  whom  I  thus  ad- 
dressed did  not  know  whom  I  was  speaking 
about.  This  used  to  put  me  in  a  passion.  I 
reproached  them  for  their  ignorance,  and 
was  not  even  sparing  of  abuse.  The  plea- 
sures and  the  joys  of  my  summer  of  1838 
were,"  he  adds,  '*  afterwards  insured ;  my 
emotions  as  an  habitue  of  the  Th^liire  Fran- 
^aise  would  more  than  compensate  me  for 
the  pleasures  of  the  fields,  the  incidents  and 
su/prises  of  travel  1" 

Notwithstanding  the  enthusiasm,  carried 
even  to  the  abuse  of  those  who  were  unac- 
quainted with  its  object.  Dr.  Veron  mourn- 
fully complains  that  June,  and  after  it  July, 
went  by  without  many  converts  being  made. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Richel  played  Camille, 
JEmiliet  Hermione,  **  the  apostles  of  this  new 
religion,  of  thb  new  divinity  preached  in  a 
desert."  But  in  the  month  of  August,  not- 
withstanding the  canicular  heat,  the  dibuts 
of  Mademoiselle  Rachel  in  the  same  parts 
were  better  attended.     *'  When  the  theatre 


began  to  fill  I  used  to  wipe  my  brow,  and, 
turning  round  with  a  gaze  of  self-satisfactioD 
I  used  to  say  to  myself,  '  Mademoiselle  Ra- 
chel and  I  will  triumph  yet  over  the  pubKc. 
Here  at  least  are  sotne  people  who  possess 
common  sense.*  *' 

At  length,  in  the  month  of  October,  the 
young  tragedian  played  nine  times:  the  poor- 
est receipt  (Monime  in  •*  Miihridate")  was 
3669  francs  90  centimes.  The  receipu  ex- 
ceeded 6000  francs  when  she  played  Her- 
mione ;  '*  it  was  a  complete  victory,  an  as- 
tounding triumph.*'  "  Racine  and  Corneille," 
says  the  enthusiastic  publicist,  were  revived 
among  us  as  in  the  great  age  of  Louis  XIV.; 
a  passionate  popularity  encompassed  the 
young  tragedian  and  the  old  tragedy." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Rachel  is  duly  sensible 
of  her  obligations  to  Dr.  V^ron.  He  it  was 
who  first  discovered  her  genius ;  be  it  was 
who  first  proclaimed  it  to  his  friend  Merle 
and  to  the  world  at  large;  and  he  it  was 
who  chivalrously  supported  her  (/e&ut«  amidst 
canicular  heats,  and  at  the  sacrifice  of  the 
fields  and  incidents  of  travel.  It  appears 
that  all  were  not  so  clear-sighted  as  Dr. 
V6ron  : 

When  still  very  young,  Mademoiselle  Rachel, 
already  on  the  lists  of  the  Conservatoire,  soHcited 
private  lessons  from  an  artist,  justly  esteemed  and 
of  known  ability — M.  Provost,  secretary  to  the 
Ck>medie  Fran^iise.  At  the  sight  of  this  poor 
ffirl,  frail  and  delicate  he  said, "  Child,  go  and  sell 
flowers."  Young  Hermione  took  her  revenge  in 
after  times  for  this  contemptuous  estimate  of  her 
resources  made  by  an  artist  and  bad  prophet 
The  theatre  was  crowded,  all  the  boxes  were 
filled  with  fashionable  people.  Mademoiselle 
Rachel  was  playing  Herminne,  Enthosiasticaliv 
applauded,  called  back  with  frenzy,  she  hasteoeci, 
while  the  curtain  was  down,  to  fill  her  Greek 
tunic  with  the  flowers  that  had  been  thrown  on 
the  stage ;  thus  loaded  she  went  up  to  the  man 
who  had  counselled  her  to  sell  flowers,  and  kneeK 
in^  with  the  most  enchanting  coquetry,  *'  I  have 
followed  your  advice,  M.  Provost, '  she  said ;  ••  I 
sell  flowers.  Will  you  buy  some  of  me  ?'*  The 
learned  professor  raised  the  young  artist  with  a 
smile  and  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  having 
been  so  completely  deceived. 

The  reputition  of  Mademoiselle  Rachel 
soon  extended  from  the  arena  of  competent 
judges,  and  from  the  "  fine  flower"  of  the 
aristocracy  to  the  mass  of  the  public.  Ra- 
chel in  her  earlier  days  added  a  success  of 
youth  and  attractive  beauty  to  her  naturally 
great  abilities. 

Nothing  was  spoken  of,  both  in  great  and 
small  publications,  but  of  the  luminous  and 
charming  star,  casting  its  flood  of  light  over 
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the  grey  and  cold  heaven  of  tragedy,  and  of 
the  Th64lre  Frangais.  Merle,  and  J.  Janio, 
by  their  enthusiastic  praise,  gave  titles  of  no- 
bility to  this  young  actress.  Every  one  tried 
more  than  another  to  envelop  the  young  art- 
ist with  the  most  romantic  interest,  by  relat- 
ing her  miseries  and  her  wandering  life  as  a 
child.  The  arts  vied  in  illustrations  of  this 
favorite  of  the  tragic  muse ;  nothing  was  seen 
but  Rachels  in  lithography,  in  painting,  and 
in  statuettes. 

Great  names  and  large  fortunes  take  a 
pleasure  in  playing  the  part  of  Mecaeoas  to 
rising  talent.  It  became  a  matter  of  fashion 
and  luxury  to  have  the  "sdvage  Hermione** 
at  every  soiHe,  She  soon  reckoned  among 
her  friends,  loading  her  with  kindnesses  and 
presents,  the  greatest  persons  of  Spam,  at 
that  time  ip  Paris :  the  Duchess  of  Berwick 
and  of  Alba,  the  beautiful  Marchioness  of 
Alcanices,  the  Princess  d'Anglona,  the  Count- 
ess of  Toreoo  and  her  sister  Mademoiselle 
Incarnacion,  M.  de  Roca  de  I^ogares,  now 
Marquis  de  Molins,  the  Marquis  de  Los  Lla- 
nos, <fec.  The  family  of  Noailles  received 
her  in  the  morning.  The  Duke  of  Noailles 
became  her  assiduous  adviser;  he  often  passed 
whole  evenings  with  her  alone  in  literary 
conversation  and  paternal  intimacies. 

The  Countess  Duch&tel  was  as  passion- 
ately fond  of  the  seductive  child  of  Melpom- 
ene, OS  her  grandfather  had  been  before  her 
of  Mademoiselle  Duchesnois;  she  was  never 
happy  but  when  Mademoiselle  Rachel  was 
seaie  i  at  her  table  or  in  her  saloons.  Count 
Duch&tel,  minister  of  state,  gave  her  a  *'  co- 
quetish  library  *' of  French  classics  and  works 
of  morality. 

The  reuniom  and  literary  parties  of  Madame 
R^caraier  at  the  Abbaye-aux-bois  were  not 
complete  without  Mademoiselle  Rachul ;  she 
managed  to  please  and  to  charm  even  by  the 
side  of  that  distinguished  lady,  who,  without 
fortune,  having  no  longer  the  graces  of  youth, 
still  knew  how  to  preserve  the  friendship  of 
the  illustrious,  and  gathered  together  in  a 
room  in  a  convent,  the  most  polished  society 
of  the  day  to  converse  upon  literary  topics, 
or  to  listen  to  a  chapter  of  the  *^  Memoires 
d'Outre  Tombe,"  written  the  previous  even- 
ing. The  young  actress  astonished  and 
charmed  the  little  literary  church  of  the  Ab- 
bey in  the  Wood,  "  by  her  air  of  chastity  and 
mystical  purity." 

On  the  occasion  of  one  of  these  literary  morn- 
ings which  were  often  renewed  at  I'Abhaye-aux- 
bois,  Mademoiselle  Rachel  had  been  requested  by 
Madame  R^camier  to  repeat  before  M.  de  Cba- 
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teaubriand  a  few  scenes  from  the  part  of  PauUm, 
in**Pol)eut9:" 

MoQ  Spouse,  en  mourant,  m*a  laiss^  ees  luroidrea, 
Sdo  saog,  dont  tee  bourreaux  vieDnent  de  me  ooay 

rir, 
M'a  d^dill^  les  yetix,  et  me  lea  yient  d'ouyrir : 
Je  WHS,  je  $a$8,  je  ercit  / 

The  scene  was  at  this  moment  interrupted  by 

an  unexpected  visit ;  the  Archbishop  of was 

announced. 

"  Monseigneur,''  said  Recamler,  a  little  embar- 
rassed, *'  allow  me  to  present  Mademoiselle  Rachel 
to  you ;  she  was  kind  enough  to  repeat  before  us 
a  scene  from  *  Polyeucte.' " 

"  I  should  be  grieved  beyond  description,''  re- 
plied the  august  prelate,  "to  interrupt  the  fine 
verses  of  Cornielle."  But  from  scruples  full  of 
delicacy  Mademoiselle  Rachel  declined  to  con- 
tinue the  part  of  Pauline  before  the  archbishop. 
She  would  not  exclaim  as  if  she  waa  converted  to 
Christianity—**  Je  vois,  je  sais,  je  crois !"  and 
thus  lie  in  the  presence  of  a  minister  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church. 

"  If  monseigneur  will  permit  me/'  she  said,  in 
a  most  respectful  and  graceful  manner,  "  I  will 
recite  some  verses  from  *  Esther.'"  She  thus  re- 
mained, thanks  to  the  work  penned  by  Racine  for 
the  demoiselles  de  Saint  Cyr,  faithful  to  the  Jew- 
ish religion. 

When  Mademoiselle  Rachel  had  concluded, 
the  archbishop  praised  her  highly.  "  We  priests 
of  the  Lord,"  he  said,  *'  have  not  often  the  plea- 
sure of  coming  near  great  artists.  I  shall  how- 
ever, have  twice  had  that  good  luck  m  my  lifetime. 
At  Florence  1  beard  Madame  Matibran  at  a  pri- 
vate party,  and  I  shall  now  owe  to  Madame  R6ca- 
mier  the  pleasure  of  having  heard  Mademoiselle 
Rachel.  In  order  to  utter  as  she  does  such  noble 
verses,  she  mudt  feel  all  the  sentiments  that  they 
express." 

Mademoiselle  Rachel  made  a  most  eharming 
obeisance,  and  answered,  her  eyes  lowered,  hot 
with  firmness,  '*  Monseigneur,  je  crois !" 

The  young  tragedian  exhibited  in  this  unantici- 
pated position  wit  and  taste  enough  to  enchant  an 
archbishop. 

It  would  never  have  done  for  Dr.  V6roa 
not  to  number  himself  among  the  MecsBaaces 
of  the  fashionable  world,  "  the  fine  flowers  of 
aristocracy,'*  and  entertain  the  rising  genius 
feted  by  the  noble  and  the  rich. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1838,  be  relates— <*  I 
occupied  une  vcute  v€s-de  ehauas^^  with  a  garden 
in  the  rue  Taitbut.  My  friends  persuaded  me  to 
give  a  ball  to  my  old  pensionnaires  of  the  opera. 
iVlesdames  Taglioni,  Falcon,  Elssler,  and  Dumil- 
dtre  were  there,  with  Mesdemoiselles  Mars,  Rose 
Dupuis,  and  Dupont,  at  this  festival  of  artists. 
One  of  my  literary  friends,  a  frequenter  of  the 
couliisea  at  the  Th^tre  Frao^aise,  had  undertaken 
to  invite  in  my  name  Mademoiselle  Rachel,  M. 
Samson,  her  tutor,  and  Madame  Felix,  her  mother. 
The  young  tragedian,  who,  to  believe  her,  put  her 
foot  for  the  "Brst  time  dans  un  adlon,  excited  the 
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most  sympathizing  surprise  at  her  entrance.  She 
was  dressed  in  white,  without  a  flower  or  a  trinket. 
In  the  world  and  the  intimacy  of  society  the  tra- 
ffic mask  of  Mademoiselle  Rachel  is  replaced  by 
the  most  graceful  and  smiling  physiognomy. 
*  Hermione  *  was  wonderful  in  tact,  in  talent,  and 
in  manner.    *  Hermione '  did  not  dance." 

That  society.  Dr.  V^ron  remarks,  which 
afterwards  exaggerated  the  weaknesses  of 
the  woman,  and  accused  her  of  uopardon- 
Me  errors,  would  only  see  in  her,  in  the 
morning  of  her  celebrity,  virtues,  a  pure  heart, 
a  heart  incapable  of  evil  thoughts,  or  of 
those  strong  passions  which  she  knew,  they 
used  to  say,  so  well  how  to  depict,  without 
herself  feeling  them. 

When  dtilTvery  young.  Mademoiselle  Ra- 
chel became  a  pupil  in  music  at  the  school  of 
Choron.  Her  intelligence  caused  her  to  be 
distinguished  by  her  master.  "  What  is 
your  name  my  little  dear  ?"  inquired  of  her 
one  day  Choron,  whose  school  for  religious 
music  was  subsidized  by  the  state  under  the 
Restoration.  "Elizabeth  Rachel,"  was  the 
answer.  '^  That  name  of  Rachel  won*t  do  for 
our  exercises  of  Christian  pifety.  You  must 
call  yourself  Eliza."  The  tragedian  that  was 
to  be  had  already  a  contralto  voice.  "  You 
will  only  find  parts  for  your  voice,  my  dear 
child,  in  the  Italian  opera,"  added  Choron. 
She  soon  gave  up  the  study  of  music.  A 
retired  actor  of  the  Theatre  Fran9ai8»  who 
had  never  made  himself  a  reputation,  M. 
Saint'Aulaire,  kept  a  school  for  elocution, 
and  he  adopted  Mademoiselle  ^Rachel  as  a 
pupil,  also  when  still  almost  a  child.  H<> 
used  to  call  her  ma  petite  diahlesae. 

As  a  mere  child  also,  Rachel  used  to  take 
parts  in  private  theatricals  of  all  kinds — male 
and  female — in  comedy  or  tragedy.  Dr. 
y^ron  says  he  is  not  sure  if  she  was  not  much 
run  after  as  a  mere  girl  at  the  Theatre  Moliere, 
under  the  name  of  the  "little  Eliza."  M. 
Poirson,  who  gave  "  La  Vend6enne"  at  the 
Gymnase  for  her  debut^  said,  in  his  turn : 
'<  This  name  of  Eliza  wont  do  for  a  play-bill. 
Have  you  no  other  name  ?"  **  My  name  is 
Elizabeth  Rachel."  "Ah!  that  will  do; 
Rachel  1  that  is  a  name  one  remembers,  and 
that  does  not  belong  to  every  one.  For  the 
future  you  will  call  yourself  Rachel."  The 
choice  of  a  name  is  more  important  than  is 
generally  imagined  for  success  on  the  stage. 
Poirson  recommended  her  to  enter  upon  a 
serious  course  of  study,  and  predicted  great 
success  for  her  in  tragedy.  The  young  artist 
then  placed  herself  under  the  exclusive 
direction  of  M.  Samson,  professor  at  the 
Conservatoire.    M.  V6ron  remarks  upon  this, 


that  no  doubt  the  teaching  of  M.  Samson 
must  have  been  emiivently  useful  to  the 
young  tragedian,  but  certain  it  is  also  that 
only  one  Rachel  came  forth  from  the  well- 
attended  classes  of  the  distinguished  profes- 
sor. While  it  is  certain  that  Mademoiselle 
Rachel  studied  her  parts  assiduously,  still 
M.  Veron  justly  insists  that  her  successes 
have  depended  more  up<m  natural  gifts  than 
upon  study  of  her  art. 

Nature  (he  says)  has  endowed  MademoiseHe 
Rachel  with  all  the  gifts  necessary  for  excellence. 
Her  voice  has  both  volume  and  power;  it  is  sus- 
ceptible of  a  variety  of  inflexions;  she  knows 
how  to  express  fury  without  shrieking  or  squeak- 
ing. There  is  no  vicious  pronunciation ;  her  lipa 
and  month  are  beautifully  adapted  for  a  correct 
and  perfect  articulation.  There  exists  an  har- 
monious distance  between  the  tip  of  the  ear, 
which  is  well  curved  and  small,  and  the  curve  of 
the  shoulder ;  all  the  movements  of  the  head  de- 
rive dignity  and  elegance  frotn  this.  In  stature 
she  is  above  the  mean,  supple  and  thin.  Since  her 
dibtUs  and  her  improved  means,  Mademoiselle 
Rachf  1  has,  however,  gained  flesh.  Her  feet  and 
hands  are  delicately  attached  to  her  body;  her 
step  is  noble  and  proud.  Her  breast  alone  is 
narrow  and  poor.  See  Mademoiselle  Rachel  in 
the  midst  of  other  young  ladies,  even  of  high 
birth,  and  she  is  at  once  to  be  distinguished  by 
the  natural  dignity  and  nobility  of  her  manners: 
successu  vatuii  dea.  It  would  be  impossible  for 
her  to  make  a  movement  to  take  a  place,  or  assume 
an  attitude  that  is  awkward  or  unbecoming.  She 
dresses  with  a  marvellous  art,  and  on  the  stage, 
she  shows  that  she  has  made  an  intelligent  study 
of  antique  statuary. 

Her  tragic  phyaiognomy  is  capable  of  express- 
ing despair,  pride,  irony,  and  disdain— disdain, 
that  arm  of  afl  powerful  an  effect  in  theatrical  as 
it  is  in  oratorical  art. 

We  do  not  write  in  the  language  of  a  mere 
courtier  or  flatterer.  We  discuss  with  equity  a 
distinguished  talent.  On  that  account  we  must  add 
our  conviction,  that  Mademoiselle  Rachel  makes 
up  for  a  great  quality  in  which  she  is  deficient, 
by  her  art,  her  skill,  and  her  charms.  A  greater 
amount  of  sensibility  might  justly  be  demanded 
from  her  in  some  of  her  parts ;  she  gives  life  to 
every  word,  every  gesture,  every  look  in  the  ex- 
pression of  violent  passions,  but  her  heart  little 
knows  how  to  depict  and  express  tenderness  of 
love.  The  great  talent  of  the  artist  often  fails 
when  she  has  to  depict  the  grief  of  the  heart 
In  her  tragic  play  the  afflictions  of  the  mind  be- 
come the  expressions  of  physical  pain,  and  she 
jerks  her  utterance,  agitates  herself,  and  throws 
herself  convulsively  about.  Thus  it  is  she  rep"^ 
sents  antique  grief  and  pagan  sorrows.  That 
which  comes  from  the  heart  is  spoken  with  more 
depth,  greater  simplicity  ;  the  voice  alone  is  the 
passionate  and  sympathetic  interpreterof  the  joys 
and  the  tortures  of  the  soul.  It  is  not  without 
reason  that  it  has  been  said  of  more  than  one 
great  tragedian :  <*  She  has  tears  in  her  voice." 
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Ohampmesl^,  Adrienne  LecouTreur  Dachefnois, 
po88e98ed  sensibility,  and  it  was  especially  by  the 
electric  action  of  that  sensibility  on  the  public 
that  they  aroased  their  passions  while  they  soften- 
ed their  feelings.  Mademoiselle  Rachel  astonishes, 
charms,  moves  her  auditors  by  a  dictation  which 
is  neither  wanting  in  jast  intonations  nor  in 
grandeur.  She  creates  in  her  studied  recitals 
notes  of  a  sympathizing  sensibility,  of  a  deep  and 
intimate  emotion.  Bat  she  stops  half-way.  After 
having  carried  away,  and,  as  it  were,  transfixed, 
her  audience,  she  leaves  it  without  illusions,  if  not 
cold,  at  all  events  with  a  mind  at  once  calm  and 
serene.  Her  talent  takes  hold  of  the  intelligence 
without  winning  the  heart ;  it  does  not  penetrate 
80  fiir  as  that ! 

Dr.  V6roa  remarks,  after  thia  long  psycho- 
logical and  phjrsiological  analysis  of  the  great- 
est t^ragedian  of  the  day,  that  had  Talma  lived 
in  her  time  she  would  have  profited  much  by 
him.  A  literary  man  as  well  as  an  artist,  be 
used  to  give  useful  lessons  to  every  one. 
Mademoiselle  Rachel,on  the  contrary,  ''charm- 
mgly  and  cleverly  ignorant,"  as  she  herself 
avows,  receives  advice  from  every  one,  but  it 
is  true  that  she  knows  how  to  appreciate  it  at 
its  just  value  with  a  rare  discretion. 

A  proof  of  the  great  power  or  the  pro- 
found policy  of  the  artist  is  also  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  of  her  reputation  having  upheld 
itself  for  so  many  years  without  a  check,  with 
the  resources  of  so  slender  a  tragical  reper- 
tory. Modern  poets  have  only  contributed 
two  parts  for  Mademoiselle  Rachel  that  hnve 
stood  the  test  of  time  :  that  of  Virffinie,  in 
the  play  of  the  same  name,  by  M.  Latour 
Saint  Ybars,  and  that  of  Cleopatre,  in  the 
play  written  by  madame  Emile  de  Girardin. 
Oasimir  Delavigne  and  Victor  Hugo  have 
never  written  anything  for  Mademoiselle 
Rachel.  "  I  expressed  my  surprise  one  day 
at  this  circumstance.  'They  do  not  know,' 
she  said,  '  how  to  write  a  part  for  a  woman.'  ** 

Dr.  Y6ron  is  astonished  how  the  health  of 
this  frail  young  girl  should  have  been  able  to 
hold  up  against  so  many  fatigues,  so  many 
emotions,  and  such  long  and  rough  travel. 
Accompanied  by  a  nomadic  troop,  kept  at 
her  own  expense,  the  great  tragedian  has 
made  the  genius  of  Racine  and  of  Comeille 
familiar  to  the  English,  the  Germans,  and  the 
Russians.  In  France  she  has  astonished  all 
the  great  provincial  theatres,  and  even  those 
of  small  towns,  with  her  poetry  and  her  art. 

Starting  on  the  26th  of  May,  1849,  for 
one  of  these  long  artistic  journeys,  Made- 
moiselle Rachel  wrote  as  follows  to  Dr. 
V^ron: 

"  I  am  much  grieved  at  not  being  able  to 
see  you  and  bid  you  farewell ;  a  rehearsal  of 


'Iphig^nie'  this  morning  at  eleven  o'clock 
claims  my  attendance  at  the  theatre." 

Here  follows  a  list  of  thirty- five  towns 
and  seventy  four  performances,  with  intervals 
of  one  day's  rest  only  once  a  week,  and  some- 
times less.     This  list  terminates  thus  : 

"  What  a  journey  I 

**  What  fatigue  !  1 

"But  whatadowiy!!!!! 

**  Good-by,  dear  friend ;  do  not  forget  me 
during  these  three  months.  I  love  you  with 
all  my  heart,  and  subscribe  myself  tk6  most 
devoted  of  your  Jriendi* — Raohbl." 

The  expression  of  friendship  contained  in 
this  letter,  Dr.  V6ron  hastens  to  explain, 
arose  from  the  good  understanding  which 
springs  up  so  quickly  between  artists  of  great 
talent  and  public  papers  of  a  high  standhig. 
**  I  was  in  1849  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
ConsHtutionneL*' 

During  these  long  and  fatiguing  exenp- 
sions,  Mademoiselle  Rachel  used  to  sleep  as 
she  travelled,  upon  a  bed  disposed  for  that 
purpose  in-  her  carriage.  "  I  one  day,** 
writes  Dr.  V^ron,  '*  expressed  my  ^tonifth* 
ment  how  her  health  could  resist  so  much 
fatigue.  **  These  journeys,"  she  said  to  me, 
'*'  on  the  contrary  do  me  a  great  deal  of  good  ; 
the  movement  and  the  agitatbn  which  ac- 
company them  drive  away  unpleasant  feel- 
ings and  bad  thoughts,  as  they  also  quell  all 
evil  inclinations  1" 

Jules  Janin  wrote  of  Rachel  that  *'  she  is  a 
problem,  an  enigma,  an  excess  in  all  things ; 
there  is  not  a  reproach  or  there  is  not  a  praise 
that  she  does  not  deserve ;  excessive  in  all 
things,  in  bad  as  in  good,  in  inspiration,  «n 
terre-a  terre,  slave  and  queen,  ambitious  and 
resigned,  eloquent,  brilliant,  inspired  or  lan- 
guishing, inanimate,  overwhelmed — a  statttr! 
a  spectre  !  a  force  !  a  shadow  !" 

Dr.  y^ron  remarks,  that  in  society,  tbt 
young  artist,  with  the  most  natural  manneri 
in  the  world,  still  showed  herself  to  be  a  great 
lady,  and  gave  proof  of  all  those  mental 
qualities  which  must  readily  subjugate  men 
even  of  a  superior  order.  Like  Celimene,  bet 
policy  was  to  please  all.  Her  graceful  atteti^ 
tions,  her  amiable  coquetry,  recognized  no 
shades  of  position,  fortune,  or  importance. 
If  some  despised  unknown  hid  himself  through 
timidity  or  modesty  in  the  comer  of  a  room, 
the  tragic  Cglimene  would  be  all  attentions 
and  attractions-  to  that  very  person.  With 
Rachel  a  great  deal  of  art  and  ready  wit 
were  also  hidden  beneath  an  affected  nattieik 
and  simplicity. 

Count  Mol6  said  to  her  one  day,  with  the 
graceful  kindness  of  a  great  lord  which  is 
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familiar  to  him,  "  You  have,  madame,  saved 
the  French  language."  Mademoiselle  Rachel 
answered  with  a  roost  respectful  bow ;  and 
turning  towards  Dr.  V^ron,  she  said,  "  That  is 
very  lucky,  since  I  never  learnt  it." 

Strong  in  the  philosophy  which  more  par- 
ticularly springs  from  great  contrasts  in  for- 
tune and  position  in  life,  Rachel  was  never 
carried  away  by  pride  or  vainglory.  She 
was  never  happier  or  more  charming  than  in 
her  own  family,  or  at  supper  with  a  few 
friends,  just  after  she  had  been  overwhelmed 
with  applause,  flowers,  and  crowns. 

Returning  one  night  from  Windsor,  where 
she  had  recited  some  verses  before  the  Queen 
of  England,  still  8tupi6ed  by  all  the  praise 
bestowed  upon  her,  and  the  attention  paid  to 
her  by  the  Court,  she  exclaimed,  on  return- 
ing to  her  home,  throwing  herself  at  the  same 
time  into  an  arm-chair,  in  the  midst  of  a 
company  composed  of  her  mother,  her  sister, 
and  a  few  friends  of  the  bouse :  ''Ah  I  my 
dear  friends,  ^'ue^'ot  besoin  de  mUncanaillerr* 
**The  loftiest  minds,"  Dr.  V6ron  remarks 
upon  this,  "soon  come  to  the  end  of  ihun- 
dane  honors ;  all  feel  sooner  or  later  that 
liberty  and  sansgine  are  the  best  things  here 
below,  and  that,  to  speak  the  language  of  our 
fathers,  there  is  nothing  so  good  as  to  live  k 
ventre  d6boutonne*' 

A  young  Boh6mienne,andden]j  transformed 
into  a  great  lady,  certainly  presents  a  curious 
picture  to  contemplate.  Nothing  more  capri- 
cious or  more  changeable  than  a  mind  moved 
by  every  passing  wind.  One  moment  we 
have  foily,  aootner  wisdom  ;  one  moment 
sorrow,  another  the  joy  of  life — wild  laugh- 
ter and  tears. 

Rachel  only  lives  for  the  theatre.  As  to 
retiring,  she  will  never  do  so — as  long  as  she 
can  help  it.  She  must  live  within  sight  of  the 
foot-lights,  she  must  have  fine  verses  to  re- 
peat, violent  passions  to  depict,  a  minister  to 
seduce,  a  manager  to  vex ;  she  could  not  exist 
without  noise,  movement,  and  applause. 
When  she  used  to  have  to  perform  one  of 
her  great  parts,  which  demanded  her  whole 
strength,  she  could  not  sleep,  and  would 
spend  the  previous  night  in  turning  all  her  fur- 
niture upside  down,  or  in  roving  about  Paris 
clandestmely. 

Dr.  y^ron  draws  a  comparison  more  in- 
genious than  sound,  between  Rachel  and 
Thiers,  and  he  carries  it  out  to  the  point 
that  both  alike  are  given  to  intemperance  of 
language. 

One  day  she  got  into  dispute  with  me.  I  held 
out    I  beaid  her  mattering  between  ber  teeth 


the  word  canatUe!"  At  length  we  settled  the 
matter.  *'AI1  that  is  good  and  well,"  I  said ;  *<  but 
yoQ  have  apostrophized  me  with  one  of  tho^e  epi- 
thets which  no  one  has  ever  permitted  biroaelf 
to  address  to  me.  You  called  me  canaille!^ 
"Well,  what  of  that  ?"  she  said  laughingly :  « It 
is  only  from  that  moment  that  you  belong  to  the 
family." 

"  The  life  of  Mademoiselle  Rachel,"  Dr. 
Vferon  goes  on  afterwards  to  say,  "  has  it  re- 
mained free  from  those  faults,  those  weak- 
nesses, without  which,  if  we  are  to  believe 
the  history  of  the  theatre,  art  would  be 
powerless,  and  the  actress  incomplete? 
Adrienne  Lecouvreur  was  twice  a  mother :  it 
is  a  new  point  of  resemblanoe  between  Adri- 
enne Lecouvreur  and  Mademoiselle  Rachel, 
between  the  romantic  and  agitated  existence 
of  these  two  dramatic  illustrations." 

"As  a  daughter,  as  a  sister,  and  as  a 
mother.  Mademoiselle  Rachel  cherishes  in  ber 
heart  an  ardent  family  love.  In  this  wotid 
of  comedians,  and  actresses,  people  quarrel, 
separate,  only  to  come  nearer  next  time,  to 
embrace  and  to  love  more  than  ever.  The 
wealthy  tragedian  seals  these  frequent  recon- 
ciliations with  rich  presents  and  the  most 
magnificent  gifts. 

**'  Do  not  think  that  Mademoiselle  Rachel 
is  a  dangerous  woman  with  a  wicked  heart : 
she  always  takes  as  much  pleasure  in  repair- 
ing mischief  as  she  sometimes  takes  a  malig- 
nant pleasure  in  committing  the  same.  Tet 
be  mistrustful,  do  not  let  your  heart  be  in- 
flamed by  that  sudden  explosion  of  coquetry 
and  feeling  with  which  the  tragedian  delightii 
sometimes  by  caprice  to  astound  her  friends ; 
she  will  forget  in  the  morning  her  seductive 
manner,  her  enticing  words  of  the  evening 
before,  and  will  even  laugh  at  the  passion 
which  it  pleased  her  to  inspire !"  Alas,  poor 
Bilboquet  1  we  fear  that  this  clever  bit  of 
scandal  is  founded  on  a  scene  in  real  life — 
actor,  the  ex-director  of  the  Opera — actreea. 
Mademoiselle  Rachel. 

The  last  chapter  of  Dr.  V6ron's  amusing 
volume  is  devoted  to  his  connection  with  the 
CaneUMwnneL  The  history  of  this  connec- 
tion can  be  curiously  summed  up  in  a  few 
words: 

"I  paid  to  M.  de  Saint  Aibin  270,000 
francs  in  order  to  have  the  honor  of  being  a 
shareholder,  an  administrator,  and  a  respon- 
sible editor  of  the  ConsUtutionnel,  and  to 
confer  upon  myself  the  inestimable  privilege 
of  listening  to  M.  Thiers  talk  politics,  at  the 
time  of  his  toilette,  et  pendant  qu*il  fakait 
ea  barbe.    It  was  rather  dear." 

What  a  revelation  I 
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INCLUDING  A  VISIT  TO  BOMARSUND. 


'*  All  hail  to  land  once  more  I''  I  exclaim- 
ed mentally,  as  I  left  the  deck  of  the  Recently 
moored  steamer  from  Christiania,  and  el- 
bowed my  way  through  Qottenburgh,  the 
second  city  in  Sweden,  with  feelings  height- 
ened by  the  perusal  of  Madame  Carlen's 
charming  works  on  her  native  country,  and 
with  an  inclination  arising  therefrom  to  re- 

fard  nil  things  Swedish  with  a  kindly  eye. 
Injoyment,  however,  is  partly  the  offspring 
of  fine  weather,  and  a  leaden  sky  and  a  cold 
wind  gradually  dissipated  my  appreciation ; 
and,  indeed,  it  would  have  required  an  in6* 
nity  of  coloring  from  my  imagination  to  invest 
with  continued  interest  this  dull  and  orderly 
merchant  city,  rendered  more  so  on  the  day 
when  I  entered  it  by  its  being  Sunday,  and 
from  the  fact  that  its  wealthiest  inhabitants 
had  betaken  themselves  to  their  neighboring 
country  residences^  Sunday  here  seems  to 
be  better  observed  than  in  other  parts  of 
Sweden,  and  this  is  probably  owing  to  its 
mixed  population  of  English,  German,  and 
Swedish  merchants.  For  a  pleasure-seeking 
Englishman.  Gottenburgh  can  have  no 
charms,  and,  accordingly,  as  Stockholm  was 
the  great  loadstone  which  attracted  me  to 
Sweden,  I  determined  to  take  advantage  of 
the  steamer,  which  was  to  start  that  night 
for  the  capital  and  commence  its  three  day's 
journey  up  the  canal  and  across  the  beauti- 
ful Wenem  and  Wettern  lakes.  Not  a  berth 
was  to  be  had  ;  but  for  this  I  was  prepared, 
for  the  proprietors  of  the  "  Gotha  Kellare" 
had  insinuated  that,  despite  there  being  three 
steamboats  weekly  to  Stockholm,  not  a  berth 
would  be  vacant  until  the  middle  of  October, 
all  having  been  taken  by  the  summer  excur- 
sionists, who  go  by  the  canal  to  Malmo,  and 
so  back  again  to  the  capital. 

Nothing  daunted,  I  resolved  to  try  the 
endurance  of  an  English  constitution  by  a 
snooze  on  deck,  with  my  travelling  cloak 
around  me ;  and  accordingly,  at  twelve  o'clock 
in  company  with  a  couple  of  Germans  of  like 
determination,  I  pushed  my  way  on  board 
the  *^  yordevar  and    laid    myself    out  for 


sleep  near  the  warm  funnel ;  but  the  intoler- 
able  smell  emanating  from  the  engine-room 
drove  me  elsewhere,  where,  in  spite  of  the 
chilly  night  air,  I  was  enable  to  procure 
about  a  couple  of  hours  sleep. 

Next  morning  I  found  we  had  just  left  the 
Gotha  River,  and  had  entered  upon  the  noble 
Wenem.  My  first  view  of  Swedish  rural 
scenery  gave  me  many  pleasurable  sensations: 
it  was  more  like  our  own,  and  probably  this 
will  account  for  my  bad  taste  in  preferring 
it  to  the  grandeur  of  the  Norwegian,  which 
is  everywhere  so  very  similar. 

Though  cultivation  did  not  seem  to  extend 
very  far  inland,  yet  what  there  was,  seemed 
to  have  been  well  attended  to.  I  met  with 
some  very  agreeable  company  on  board,  and 
and  some  of  Sweden's  "  celebrities,"  Profes- 
sor Frizell,  the  Swedish  historian,  and  Count 
Sijirneld,  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  his 
wife  and  daughter.  The  captain  himself  was, 
I  imderstood,  a  son  of  the  minister  of  the 
Marine.  Atterbom,  the  poet  and  philosophi- 
cal writer,  was  there  also,  besides  clergymen, 
consuls,  and  other  officials.  Large  was  the 
sprinkling  of  cadets.  They  attend,  I  was 
told,  a  military  college  in  Stockholm,  to  which 
they  go  at  a  very  early  age,  and  apply  them- 
selves to  military  as  well  as  to  less-advanced 
studies.  Some  of  them  are  mere  boys. 
Their  gymnasium  is  well  worth  a  visit,  on  ac- 
count of  the  agility  of  its  frequenters.  These 
cadets  wear  the  military  uniform,  consisting 
of  a  dark-blue  cloth  jacket,  with  brass  but- 
tons, epaulettes,  white  or  blue  striped  white 
trousers,  and  a  large  military  cloak,  whilst  a 
sword  dangles  by  their  side.  A  quaintly 
shaped  cap,  with  a  large  shade  and  a  small 
flower  decoration  on  its  front,  completes  their 
attire. 

In  the  afternoon  I  was  introduced  by  the 
captain  to  an  English  gentleman,  of  the  name 
of  v.,  a  resident  merchant  in  the  capita], 
having  houses  both  in  America  and  England. 
He  told  me  he  led  a  very  '*  dolce  far  niente" 
life  in  Stockholm,  for  the  nature  of  his  busi- 
ness did  not  require  much  exertion  on  his 
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dHe  18  enamored  of  Stockholm,  and 
8  hiffhly  its  society,  of  which  he  sees  the 
best  circles.  8.,  his  country  residence,  about 
three  miles  from  Stockholm,  is  a  charming 
rural  spot.  He  had  his  carriage  on  board, 
and  a  Swedish  servant.  Like  a  generous  Eng- 
lishman, he  offered  me  part  of  bis  saloon  in 
the  cabin,  an  invitation  which  I  was  only  too 
glad  to  accept.  The  packet  having  several 
locks  to  penetrate,  time  was  allowed  us  to 
visit  the  Falls  of  Trolbcettan.  Before  I  had 
seen  RJukand  Foss,  I  had  heard  much  of 
these  falls,  but  subsequently  was  told  1 
should  be  disappointed :  but  it  was  not  so. 
The  grandeur  of  the  numerous  Falls  delighted 
me ;  not  that  they  fall  from  any  great  height, 
but  the  breadth  and  depth  of  their  waters, 
as  they  foam  and  dash  through  the  oddly 
shaped  massive  rocks,  create  awe  as  well  as 
admiration. 

Tuesday,  August  15. — ^To-day  I  made  ac- 
quaintance with  a  couple  of  Swedes.  One 
was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  poetry,  and  a 
reader  of  all  the  English  greater  poets.  He 
had  with  him  a  copy  of  Byron  in  English. 
His  acquaintance  with  his  author  was  large, 
and  he  quoted  copiously  from  many  of  the 

fms,  but  in  such  Scandinavian  English  that 
could  with  difficulty  understand  him,  and 
was  compelled  frequently  to  interrupt  him, 
and  beg  him  to  repeat  the  quotations  which 
he  seemed,  by  his  manner,  so  thoroughly  to 
relish.  He  conversed  with  me  about  Freder- 
ica  Bremer  and  Madame  Carlen.  The  latter 
has  lost  her  son  within  the  last  two  years, 
and  has  become  so  melancholy  as  to  have 
laid  aside  her  pen  altogether  since  that  un- 
happy event. 

The  other  Swedish'  gentleman  spoke 
English  fluently,  and  was  likewise  conversant 
with  English  literature.  From  him  I  derived 
some  information  relative  to  religious  matters 
in  Sweden,  and  felt,  as  he  spoke  of  the  ah 
sence  of  religious  freedom,  how  much  was 
wanting  to  constitute  Sweden  emphatically 
**  a  great  country."  Should  any  one,  who 
thinks  he  is  better  informed  and  educated 
than  the  rest,  think  fit  to  entertain  religious 
ideas  at  variance  with  the  Lutheran  faith,  and 
should  he,  for  the  purpose  of  inoculating  his 
countrymen  therewith,  hold  a  meeting,  he 
would  be  dismissed  his  country,  should  n  ever 
come  to  the  ears  of  government.  The  Swed- 
ish pastors  are  a  very  laissez-ailer  class  as  a 
body ;  they  have  their  adjunktoSt  or  curates, 
whose  income  averages  400  rix-dollars,  or 
22/.,  whilst  their  own  average  2000  rix-dol- 
lars. Those  selected  for  the  pastoral  office 
are,  I  was  told,  generally  the  least  gifted  of 


their  families.  When  at  college,  they  live 
well,  and  lead  an  idle  and  noisy  life ;  after- 
wards they  enter  the. church  with  no  verj 
strict  notions  of  morality,  and  would,  more- 
over, like  the  generality  of  their  countrymen* 
make  as  light  of  the  seventh  commandment 
as  Louis  the  Eleventh  of  all  oaths,  save  that 
of  the  Holjr  Cross  of  St.  Lo  d'Angers.  That 
which  particularly  strikes  an  Englishman  in 
Sweden,  and  in  Scandinavia  generally,  is  the 
seeming  absence  of  all  religious  feeling,  and 
probably  this  may  be  traced  to  the  utter 
inattention  and  insensibility  of  the  clergy  to 
the  religious  wants  of  the  people.  Two 
hours'  attendance  on  Sunday  at  church,  one- 
fourth  of  which  time  is  devoted  to  the  ex- 
temporaneous preaching  of  their  easy-tem- 
pered pastor,  absolves  them  for  the  rest  of 
the  week  from  any  weak  attentions  to  religious 
matters ;  nor  can  this  be  wondered  at,  when 
the  abilities,  or  rather  inabilities,  of  the  clergy» 
as  a  body,  are  considered. 

Swedish  society  is  undoubtedly  very  pleas- 
ant. The  Swedes  are  soon  at  home  with 
each  other,  and  ever  ready  to  greet  a  stranger 
kindly.  The  monotonous  sea  voyage  of  an 
English  steamboat  b  rendered  unbearable  by 
the  cautious  reser^'e  «f  my  worthy  country- 
men; but  all  on  board  the  ^*  Norde^aV* 
seemed  pleased  and  full  of  life.  OonversatioB, 
books,  and  needlework  for  the  lady  portion 
of  the  passengers,  rendered  additionally  pleas- 
ant the  journey  through  the  lovely  lake 
scenery ;  cards  also  afforded  amusement  to  a 
large  proportion  of  the  male  passengers,  and 
Pastor  E.,  a  jocular  fat  old  man,  presided  at 
the  game  of  **  Harlequin."  They  played  for 
money,  though  not  high.  The  cards  have 
various  designs  upon  them — harlequins, 
wreaths,  flower- pots,  swine,  hussars,  cavalry, 
each  of  which  has  its  relative  value,  whilst 
he  who  is  dealt  *'  Harlequin"  is  said  to  be 
killed,  and  has  to  hand  over  his  stake  to  the 
lucky  possessor  of  the  card  of  highest  value. 

It  used  to  be  the  custom  in  Sweden  for 
the  clergymen  of  a  district,  by  the  consent  of 
its  bishop,  to  elect  one  of  their  number  to 
compose  a  Latin  Theme  on  a  religious  sub- 
ject appointed  by  themselves.  He  npon 
whom  the  lot  fell  had  a  certain  time  given 
him,  at  the  expiration  of  which  the  bishop 
would  allow  the  clergy  to  assemble  and  dis- 
cuss the  merits  of  the  printed  pamphlet. 
This  Pastor  E.  was  some  thirty  years  ago 
appointed,  by  his  brethren  of  the  cloth,  to 
write,  the  Latin  Essay,  but  the  bishop  being 
very  old,  and  probably  not  willing  to  enter 
seriously  into  a  long  debate  with  his  clergy, 
would  not  allow  them  to  be  called  together 
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on  this  occasion ;  whereupon  he  of  the  rich 
living  threatened  an  action  against  his  superior 
unless  he  called  a  Convocation,  on  the  grounds 
that  he  had  wasted  much  time  in  the  compo- 
sition of  his  Latinity,  as  well  as  spent  muckle 
silver  in  the  printing  of  the  same.  The  af- 
fair of  course  blew  over,  but  at  the  time  it 
created  much  laughter,  and  was  duly  chro- 
nicled in  the  district  journal. 

On  the  Thursday  following,  after  a  journey 
of  three  days  and  four  nights,  we  anchored 
safely  at  one  of  the  numerous  quays  about 
Stocldiolm,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  my  politeness  not  allowing  me  to  awaken 
its  inhabitants  at  so  early  an  hour,  I  waited 
till  six,  when  I  trod  Urrafirma  and  made 
for  the  Hotel  du  Garni.  On  my  way  I  was 
struck  by  the  magnificent  buildings  and  mon- 
uments of  Swedish  historical  ceTebrities,  as 
well  as  by  the  beautiful  site  of  the  city, 
which  commands  views  both  of  the  island-dot- 
ted Malar  and  an  armlet  of  the  Baltic.  After 
I  had  dispatched  my  breakfast,  to  which  I 
did  but  poor  justice,  owing  to  my  appetite 
being  whetted  for  other  and  better  things,  I 
sallied  out,  with  the  intention  of  taking  a  gen- 
eral view  of  the  city.  I  was  delighted  with 
all  I  saw,  with  the  Gustav  Adolf  Torg  and 
the  Norrbro,  which  skirts  the  northern  side 
of  the  palace,  in  particular.  Charmed  with 
the  view  of  the  Malar  and  the  noble  build- 
ings and  pretty  residences  on  its  shores  I 
obtained  from  the  eastern  fagade  of  the  p'llace, 
I  lingered  there,  notwithstanding  the  number 
of  noble  objects  which  I  had  yet  to  see. 

After  looking  at  some  fine  statues — those 
of  Axel  Oxenstjema  in  the  portico  of  the 
eastern  facade  of  the  palace  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  modelled  in  bronze  after  the  fa- 
mous Apollo  Belvidere,  with  a  splendid  mar- 
ble pedestal ;  an  obelisk  of  granite  raised  by 
Gustavus  IV.  in  memory  of  the  support 
given  him  by  the  burgesses  of  Stockholm  in 
1788 — I  came  back  by  the  same  way  and 
stood  before  the  Opera  House  in  Gustavus 
Adolphus  S<juare,  in  which  building  Gusta- 
vus the  Third's  assassination  took  place. 
Turning  out  of  this  square,  I  shortly  after- 
wards found  myself  in  that  of  Carl  XIII.,  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  placed  the  munificent 
Bemadotte's  statue  of  that  monarch.  This 
square  is  very  broad,  and  its  leafy  walks  af- 
ford a  pleasant  retreat  for  all  classes. 

Stockholm  is  a  fairy  city  I  Seen  even 
from  the  Malar,  it  presents  undoubtedly  a 
fine  appearance,  but  this  view  yields  to  that 
obtained  from  the  Baltic ;  its  crowning  orna- 
ment, the  Palace,  now  stands  prominently 
forward  as  the  chief  attraction,  around  which 
the  other  noble  buildings  cluster,  to  enhance 


its  beauty.  One  aide  of  this  square  skirts 
the  Baltic,  and  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see, 
its  waters  were  studded  with  pleasure  steam- 
boats and  smaller  craft,  whose  gay  painted 
paddle-boxes  were  propelled  by  the  sturdy 
Dalecarlian  peasant  women.  The  costume 
of  the  women  is  very  pretty,  and  they  dis- 
play great  ^ste  in  the  selection  of  their  col- 
ors ;  but  save  me  from  wearing  such  spiked 
boots,  the  weight  of  which  long  usage  can 
alone  make  tolerable,  and  at  the  very  sight 
of  which  our  English  drayman  would  be 
frightened  1  The  streets  of  Stockholm,  full  of 
life  and  gaiety,  are  crowded  with  gay  shops, 
whilst  the  carriage  road  is  well  lined  with 
handsome  carriages  and  still  handsomer  ten- 
ants. Yet  all  is  foreign — the  costumes  of  the 
inhabitants,  their  manners,  the  shape  of  their 
vehicles,  and,  in  short,  almost  all  you  see.  One 
is  struck  by  the  contrast  of  a  country  hay- 
cart  drawn  by  sturdy  oxen,  as  it  wends  its 
way  sluggbhly  by  the  side  of  the  handsome 
carriages.  Stromparterren  is  a  tastefully  ar- 
ranged promenaae  below  the  Norrbro, 
whence  many  a  pretty  view  of  the  Malar  is 
obtainable.  Here  I  was  gratified  by  son^e 
excellently  played  opera  airs ;  one  in  particu- 
lar, the  music  of  which  I  well  recollected. 
On  one  side  of  this  garden  an  excellent  sa- 
loon is  erected,  outside  of  which  the  Stock- 
holmers  sip  their  coffee,  smoke,  and  devour 
ices. 

I  devoted  my  next  morning  to  exploring 
the  palace,  which  b  full  of  all  kinds  of  trea- 
sures and  collections,  and  contains,  besides 
the  royal  apartments,  those  of  the  Crown 
Prince  and  Princess.  The  former  particu- 
larly interest  an  Englishman,  having  been 
once  occupied  by  Napoleon's  some  time  gen- 
eral, Bernadotte.  Here,  too,  I  saw  beautiful 
busts  and  statues  executed  by  the  master 
chisels  of  Bystrom  and  Sorgel  Seyel.  Thence 
I  betook  myself  to  the  Museum  of  Paintings, 
where  an  unexpected  treat  awaited  me ;  in- 
stead of  a  few  specimens  of  some  of  the  best 
Dutch  painters,  as  I  had  been  led  to  expect,  I 
found  a  large  gallery,  arranged  in  excellent 
taste,  with  marble  busts  and  statues  at  the 
base  of  the  pictures,  executed  hy  the  afore- 
mentioned Swedish  artists.  There  were 
paintings  by  Rembrandt,  Caravaggio,  Ru- 
bens, Both,  Paul  Brill,  Wouvermanns,  Van 
Dyck,  Gerard  Dow,  besides  others  of  equal 
celebnty.  Gerard  Dow's  "  Magdalen"  in  this 
collection  is  one  of  his  happiest  efforts,  yet  it 
hardly  gives  pleasure,  for  the  artist  has  but  one 
face  for  all  his  women.  "  Paysage,"  by  Paul 
Brill,  is  an  exquisite  wood  scene,  with  a  truly 
grand  Rembrandt-like  back  ground  of  wild 
and  shady  copse,  formed  by  the  overlappmg 
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of  the  rich  dark  foliap^e  of  trees,  in  the  paint- 
ing  of  which  this  artist  has  no  equal.  Hav- 
ing spent  in  this  manner  a  delightful  morning, 
I  prepared  for  my  visit  to  Mr.  V.'s  summer 
residence,  about  half  a  Swedish  mile  from  the 
capital,  having  received  an  invitation  to  dinner. 
An  elegant  carriage  drove  us  to  the  residence 
of  the  Countess  R.,  who  was  to  dine  with  us. 
Our  way  thence  lay  through  very  pretty 
scenery,  and  here  and  there,  through  the 
trees,  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  placid  lake. 
Arrived  at  Mr.  V.'s  house,  I  admired  the 
taste  which  had  prompted  him  to  select  so 
prettily  situated  a  spot.  One  side  of  the 
building  looks  upon  an  inlet  of  the  Baltic, 
which  IS  shut  in  on  three  sides  by  granite 
rocks,  covered  with  wood,  with  here  and 
there  a  cottage  on  their  summits,  whose 
wooden  red-ochre  painted  exterior  contrasts 
well  with  the  deep  green  of  the  surrounding 
foliage.  On  one  side  the  height  of  the  rocks 
was  comparatively  insignificant,  and  the  sur- 
face of  one  of  the  highest  had  been  selected 
as  the  site  of  Mr.  V.  s  residence.  The  house 
itself  was  but  of  two  stories,  but  these  con- 
tained elegant  and  spacious  rooms.  A  sepa- 
rate building,  detached,  contained  the  ball- 
room, which  was  of  great  size  and  elegance. 
Shortly  after  my  arrival  I  was  introduced  to 
Mrs.  V.  and  the  Countess  R.*s  daughter, 
but,  as  these  ladies  are  more  than  ordinarily 
beautiful  and  accomplished,  it  is  but  polite 
that  I  should  give  a  description  of  each  of 
them.  Mrs.  V.,  a  French  lady  by  birth,  be- 
came acquainted  with  Mr.  V.  in  America, 
whither  she  had  gone  with  her  friends  for 
the  pleasure  of  travelling  and  sight-seeing ; 
here,  however,  an  attachment  sprang  up  be- 
tween them,  and  not  long  afterwards  they 
were  married  at  the  French  embassy  in  Paris. 
After  some  time  her  husband's  business  re- 
quired his  attention  at  Stockholm,  where 
they  have  now  been  settled  for  some  time. 
They  are  known  very  generally  in  Stockholm, 
and  mix  in  the  best  society.  The  lady  is  very 
accomplished,  and  is  acquainted  with  English 
and  Swedish,  besides  her  native  tongue ;  she 
is  also  an  excellent  draughtswoman,  besides 

Possessing  divers  other  accomplishments, 
he  has  a  very  pretty,  but  peculiar  appear- 
ance, occasioned  by  a  border  of  silver- white 
hair,  which  fringes  the  remaining  light 
brown ;  the  hair  is  turned  back  in  the  French 
fashion,  which  gives  greater  display  to  her 
regular  features.  A  complexion  of  great 
delicacy,  and  winning  smile,  leave  altogether 
a  very  charming  impression.  Her  companion, 
Friu-ken  R.,  is  about  eighteen,  and  very  pret- 
ty, with  black  haur,  dark  and  intelligent  eyes, 


a  pretty  voice,  and  a  ladylike  figure.     She 
spoke  English  fluently. 

After  some  chat,  dinner  was  announced, 
when  I  was  ushered  into  a  cool  and  spacious 
room,  which,  aa  is  the  custom  in  Scandinavia 
in  summer,  was  carpetless.    Two  long  tables 
occupied  angles  in  the  windows ;  on  one  of 
which  were  smorbrod,  condiments,  and  de- 
canters of  Swedish  brandy ;  of  these  it  is 
ihe  custom  to  partake  first,  without  sitting 
down.     We  now  went  to  the  elegantly  spread 
dining- table    in    the   centre   of    the   room, 
where  champagne  and  other  choice  wines 
awaited  our  arrival ;  the  dishes  were  handed, 
and   divers  were  the   courses.     From    this 
room  a  door  communicated  with  some  steps 
brought  us  to  the  garden,  which  was  filled 
with  the  choicest  specimens  of  flowers,  and 
laid  out  with  great  taste.     From  a  terrace 
I  obtained  a  lovely  view  of  the  inlet,  and  of 
the   exquisite  surrounding    scenery.     After 
some  time  coffee  was  handed   to  us,  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  ladies,  who  had  re- 
ceived an  invitation  to  an  evening  reception, 
given  by  the  President  of  the  Norwegian 
Sthorting,  whose  house  was  situated  in  the 
Dhurgaard,  retired  ;  whilst  Mr.  V.  and  my- 
self, descending  some  steps  which  led  to  the 
water,  tried  the  merits  of  a  Canadian  canoe. 
We  then  returned  for  the  ladies,  and  by  this 
time  the  Dalecarlian  peasant  women   being 
prepared  with  their  boat,  we  were  speedily 
landed  in  the  Dhurgaard,  or  Deer-park.     On 
our  way  through  it,  we  visited  Rosendal,  a 
summer  residence  of  the  kings :   it  is  a  mod- 
ern building,  but  displays  so  many  eviden- 
ces of  the  artistical  taste  of  the  king,  as  to 
be  well  worth  a  visit.    Outside  the  edifice 
stands   the   celebrated   porphyry  vase,  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

As  we  turned  again  into  the  park  from  the 
palace,  looking  towards  Stockholm  through 
the  trees,  we  beheld  the  lake  dyed  with  a 
purple  hue,  reflected  by  the  sunset.  Short- 
ly afterwards  I  left  my  friends  and  plunged 
into  the  penetralia  of  the  Dhurgaara.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  fashionable  resorts  of  the 
Stockholmers,  and  deservedly  so,  for  to  the 
charms  of  an  English  park  it  unites  all  the 
attractions  of  a  gay  city,  so  studded  is  it 
with  promenades,  saloons,  restaurants,  and 
other  places  of  amusement :  in  this  respect 
it  reminds  the  Danish  traveller  of  Dyrhave, 
though  much  superior  to  the  latter  in  point 
of  scenery.  Resolved  to  finished  my  evening 
merrily,  I  entered  the  King's  Theatre,  upon 
which  I  had  accidentally  stumbled  in  my  at- 
tempts to  thread  my  way  out  of  the  park. 
There  was  some  excellent  acting,  and  the 
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piece  being  a  comedy,  served  to  bring  out 
the  dry  hunior  which  the  Swedish  actors  pe-* 
caliarly  possess.  It  was  quite  dark  when  I 
left,  and  by  mere  chance  I  found  my  way  to 
the  waters  edge,  where  I  embarked,  and 
was  landed  at  the  palace  steps,  just  as  the 
inhabitants  of  the  capital  were  beginning  to 
settle  in. 

On  Friday,  August  18th,  dispatches  were 
receifed  by  the  Swedish  OoTcrnment  from 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  announcing  the  capture 
of  Bomarsund  by  the  allies.  The  news  was 
not  generally  known  till  the  next  day,  when 
the  Saturday's  papers  announced  the  fact 
to  the  Stockholmers,  and  also  contained  noti- 
ces of  the  intention  of  the  several  directors 
of  the  steamboat  companies  to  start  excursion 
steamboats  to  the  scene  of  the  late  action. 
The  excitement  of  the  Swedes  was  immense ; 
the  steamboats  advertised  were  crowded  to 
excess,  and  not  a  hammock,  much  less  a  berth, 
was  to  be  had  within  an  hour  of  the  an- 
nouncement: four  steamers  were  taken  oflF 
their  usual  line  and  put  upon  one  that  pro- 
mised to  yield  a  qmcker  and  larger  profit. 
No  more  could  be  had,  and,  without  doubt, 
multitudes  must  have  been  disappointed.  I 
presented  myself  at  the  oflSce  of  the  company 
after  the  hour,  and  was  only  too  glad  to  pay 
a  very  high  price  for  mere  standing  room  in 
the  "  Esaias  Tegner,**  which  proved  to  be 
the  fastest  and  most  comfortable  of  the  four. 

Every  Swede  extols  the  beauty  of  the  ap- 
proach to  Stockholpi  from  the  Baltic,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  I  let  my  companions  know 
that  I  joined  in  their  verdict.  The  armlet  at 
the  Baltic,  shortly  after  you  leave  Stockholm, 
branches  out  on  all  sides,  and  is  crowned 
with  islands  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  ;  in  one 
of  these  branches  I  saw  the  French  screw- 
vessel  that  had  the  day  before  brought  tid- 
ings of  the  capture.  At  about  ten  o'clock  we 
arrived  at  Waxholm,  a  circular  fortress  that 
becomes  every  year  stronger  and  stronger ; 
whose  numerous  ffims,  were  their  opposite 
neighbors  disposed  to  retaliate  upon  the 
Swedes  for  their  neutrality  during  the  pres- 
ent war,  would  give  them  a  warm  reception, 
for  in  their  approach  to  Stockholm  by  the 
Baltic,  the  Russians  must  necessarily  come 
within  range  of  them.  Upon  my  arrival  on 
deck  the  next  morning  (Sunday),  after  a  re- 
freshing sleep  of  a  few  hours^  though  in  the 
densely -packed  cabin,  into  which  I  had 
descended,  upon  the  promise  of  part  of  a 
berth  from  one  of  my  companion  bwedes^  I 
found  we  had  just  come  in  sight  of  the  por- 
tion of  the  fleet  which  had  anchored  within 
easy  view  of  the  Aland  Islands.     It  was  a 


grand  sight,  but  we  reserved  a  minute  inspec- 
tion of  it  until  our  return  from  Bomarsund. 
At  Degerby  we  procured  a  pilot  and  pro- 
ceeded briskly  on,  having  given  the  steamers 
that  had  started  some  hours  before  us  the 
"  go  by."  About  eight  o'clock  we  came  in 
sight  of  Bomarsund.  Part  of  the  French 
fleet,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  English, 
was  drawn  up  m  front  of  the  main  fortress. 
Having  moored  our  boat  within  fifty  yards  of 
the  latter,  a  debate  ensued  whether  we  should 
land,  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  cholera 
among  the  French  troops ;  but  the  fear  of 
thirteen  days  quarantine  on  our  return  to 
Stockholm  suggested  a  more  prudent  policy, 
and  an  opportunity  was  lost  of  seeing  the 
French  troops  encamped  within  three  miles 
of  the  fortress — the  fortress  itself  we  could 
not  have  entered,  for  here  the  French  troops, 
suspecting  a  mine,  were  busily  engaged  in 
probing  the  earth,  and  would  allow  no  one  to 
come  near.  The  scenery  of  the  Aland  Is- 
lands much  resembles  some  of  the  less  beau- 
tiful parts  of  Sweden  through  which  I  had 
Sassed — the  same  low  rocks  with  scanty  ver- 
ure  and  poor  soil,  seemingly  more  cultivated 
the  further  the  eye  penetrated  into  the  interior. 
When  we  landed,  the  French  troops  were 
engaged  in  shipping  the  guns  which  had 
done  such  terrible  execution.  Not  an  Eng- 
lish officer  was  to  be  seen,  save  those  cruis- 
ing in  open  boats  from  the  various  men-of- 
war.  The  Russians  prior  to  the  attack 
had  destroyed  the  village  and  burnt  the 
surrounding  woods,  that  presented  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  immediate  neighborhood, 
which  was  covered  with  firs.  The  tall  brick 
chimneys  of  the  houses  were  the  only  por- 
tions left. 

The  following  particulars  I  gleaned  from 
my  companions  on  board,  who  had  doubtless 
seen  them  related  in  the  Swedish  journals. 
On  the  Wednesday  morning,  when  the  for- 
tress had  been  bombshelled  continuously  for 
many  hours.  Captain  Hall  landed  in  an  open 
boat  with  a  pocket  handkerchief  in  his  hand, 
no  flag  of  truce  being  procurable,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  few  men,  made  for  the  fortress, 
when  the  Russians  drew  the  flag  into  the 
fortress  and  fired  upon  them.  The  French 
troops,  seeing  from  some  distance  of  the  im- 
minent danger  of  Captain  Hall,  bore  down 
upon  the  fortress  and  opened  a  warm  fire 
upon  the  Russian  garrison.  On  Captain  Hall 
demanding  the  submission  of  the  fortress,  the 
commandant  refused  to  surrender  unless  un- 
der conditions,  but  as  the  gallant  Captain 
would  not  listen  to  these,  ana  threatened  up- 
on non-compliance  to  demolish  the  fortress 
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altogether,  and  giye  no  quarter,  the  Basnans 
capitulated  and  surrendered  to  the  impromptu 
flag  of  Captain  Hall. 

It  is  said  that  treachery  and  insubordina- 
tion were  general  amongst  the  Russians,  and 
it  is  known  that  during  the  siege  a  great 
portion  of  them  imbibed  ?ery  freely.  In  one 
instance,  a  French  officer  comiQg  on  shore, 
found  one  of  the  French  soldiers  playfully 
stabbing  with  his  sword  a  prostrate  Russian ; 
upon  the  officer  coming  up  to  the  group,  and 
demanding  the  reason  of  so  unusual  an  occur- 
rence, the  soldier  replied  that  he  was  giving 
his  companion  a  lesson  for  his  audacity  in 
threatening  the  life  of  a  French  officer.  The 
French  officer  prevented  him  from  taking  the 
law  into  his  own  hands,  and  bade  him  help 
to  conduct  the  Russian,  who  was  thoroughly 
stupid  with  diink,  to  the  boat  from  which  he 
had  just  then  landed.  On  their  progress  the 
the  Russian  contrived  to  raise  his  head  with 
the  intention  of  snatching  a  kiss  from  his  con- 
ductors. Both  having  been  probably  accus- 
tomed to  similar  offerings  from  fairer  lips, 
managed  dexterously  to  avoid  the  proffered 
courtesy,  and  securing  their  prisoner  with  a 
tighter  hand,  succeeded  in  safely  depositing 
him  in  the  boat. 

When  about  leaving  Bomarsund,  we  saw 
some  of  the  French  troops  beguiling  their 
spare  time  in  fishing,  whilst  others  were 
walking  about  in  knots,  and  seemed  to  be 
thoroughly  enjoying  themselves.  As  we 
passed,  on  our  return,  the  portion  of  the  fleet 
stationed  in  front  of  the  fortress,  the  Swedes 
waved  their  hats  and  rent  the  air  with  huzzas : 
to  which  the  sailors  replied  by  similar  dem- 
onstrations, and  evidence  of  their  being  in 
high  spirits  after  their  recent  conflict.  We 
saw  some  of  the  English  sailors  preparing  for 
a  morning  bath,  whilst  others  dung  them- 
selves off  the  masts  and  swam  out  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  ship  from  whose  side  a 
sail  had  been  lowered  into  the  water,  secured 
at  the  four  corners,  and  intended  probably 
for  those  who  were  tured  of  their  refreshing 
amusement  of  swimming.  We  moored  our 
vessel  at  Ddgerby,  and  resolved  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  sailors,  and  avail  ourselves  of 
the  beautifully  clear  water;  so  we  plunged  in. 


and  much  astonished  the  peasants,  who  stared 
in  wonderment  at  the  floating  mass  of  human 
heads  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  The 
peasants,  though  evidently  glad  to  change 
their  masters,  were  apprehensive  of  the  re- 
turn of  the  Russians,  and  hoped  that  the  al- 
lies would  not  leave  Bomarsund. 

Soon  we  came  in  sight  of  the  remainder  of 
the  fleet ;  to  the  crews  of  each  of  the  ships 
we  gave  the  regular  salute,  which  was  al- 
ways returned  with  hearty  good- will,  and 
with  the  accompanying  wave  of  the  hat. 
Thus  ended  the  visit  to  Bomarsund,  and,  al- 
though they  did  not  go  on  shore,  the  Swedes 
were  evidently  delighted  with  all  they  had 
seen,  and  admired  the  gigantic  proportions  of 
some  of  the  men-of-war,  which  alone,  they 
said,  were  well  worth  the  visit. 

Whoever  goes  to  Stockholm  should  not 
omit  a  visit  to  Dronningholm  and  Gripsbolm : 
to  these  summer  palaces  of  the  King,  steam- 
boats run  almost  every  day.  The  buildings 
themselves  are  not  only  splendid,  but  they 
also  contain  beautiful  pamtings  by  some  of 
the  first  masters,  besides  sculpiures  and 
other  beautiful  objects.  Dronningholm  was 
rebuilt  half  a  century  ago,  though  the  origi- 
nal building  was  of  very  ancient  date :  it  is 
very  often  the  residence  of  the  King,  but  was 
now  occupied  by  the  Crown  Prince.  The 
park  around  the  palace  is  very  beautiful,  and 
contains  noble  avenues  and  walks,  some  not 
inferior  to  the  celebrated  Christ  Church 
Walk  in  Oxford.  Atr  one  end  of  the  park  stands 
"  Canton,"  a  row  of  summer  houses,  which 
Louisa  Ulrica  originally  built  as  manufacto- 
ries, but  they  have  since  been  let  out  to 
private  persons  as  residences.  Pretty  little 
cottages  peep  out  everywhere,  which  are  no 
doubt  occupied  by  the  servants  employed  in 
the  palace.  On  the  lawn,  in  front  of  the  pal- 
ace, stand  eight  mythological  subjects  carved 
in  the  school  of  Michael  Ajigelo,  but  time, 
and  weather  had  done  much  to  diminish  their 
value,  as  well  as  their  beauty.  Thus  my 
visit  to  Stockholm  and  its  neighborhood  ter- 
minated, and  the  next  day  I  took  a  passive 
on  board  the  steamboat  to  Ystad,  and  left, 
perhaps  for  ever,  a  place  of  which  I  shall 
always  retain  the  '^  sunniest  memories." 
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For  ourselves,  we  have  been  equally  de- 
lighted with  the  maoDer  and  th*e  matter  of 
these  speeches.  They  are  wonderful  not 
merely  as  compositions,  but  as  specimens  of 
true  deliberative  eloquence ;  and  equally 
admirable  for  the  just,  and  often  deep,  prac- 
tical political  philosophy  with  which  they 
are  everywhere  imbued. 

We  are  aware  it  is  the  opinion  of  some 
folks,  who,  if  they  see  some  one  faculty  in 
a  very  variously-endowed  mind  signally  pre- 
dominant, imagine  that  the  others  must  not 
only  be  relatively,  but  absolutely,  inferior, — 
who,  in  short,  have  a  difficulty  in  judging  of 
the  tout  ensemble  of  all  its  qualities, — that 
Mr.  Macaulay  is  too  imaginative — too  pro- 
fuse in  illustration — too  stately — too  this, 
and  too  that,  to  admit  of  his  attaining  the 
highest  excellences  of  the  true  oratorical 
style, — of  that  style  which  Aristotle  calls 
the  Ael^c  dy(»>viar(,Kfi^  and  of  which,  by  gen- 
eral consent,  Demosthenes  is  the  most  per- 
fect, if  not  the  sole  perfect  example.  As  it 
is  not  given  to  any  man  to  be  equally  every 
thing,  so  it  would  not  be  wonderful  if  Mr. 
Macaulay,  having  been  for  the  most  part 
engaged  in  a  very  dififerent  kind  of  composi- 
tion, or  rather,  in  several  different  kinas  of 
composition,  (in  all  of  which  he  has  exhi- 
bited a  singular  facility,)  and,  having  given 
to  his  oratorical  talents  no  exclusive  develop- 
ment, had  encountered  the  usual  fortunes  of 
the  pent-athlete,  and  sacrificed,  in  some 
degree,  concentration  of  power  in  one  form 
for  varied  excellence  in  many.  But,  on  the 
whole,  we  must  profess  oiu*  conviction  that 
it  is  rather  the  skilful  adaptation  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  true  oratorical  style  which 
these  speeches  display,  than  any  failure  in 
that  respect,  that  ought  to  surprbe  us.  It 
is  not  the  similarity  between  the  style  of  this 
volume  and  that  of  the  ''Essays"  or  the 
<^  History,"  that  so  much  strikes  us  (at  least, 
in  a  very  large  proportion  of  passages,)  as 

*  Speeehet  by  the  Right  Honorable  T.  B.  Maoau- 
lay,  M.  P.,  corrected  hy  himaelC  [A  prelimiDary 
rebuke  to  the  pablieher  of  a  snrreptitioiia  copy  of 
(hte  work  we  Dave  omitted)  preserving  the  whole 
of  the  fine  critique  upon  the  orator  himael£ — ^Ed^] 


the  degree  in  which  the  first  differs  from  the 
second,  in  obedience  to  the  flexibility,  the 
vivacity,  the  energy  which  the  spoken  style 
in  a  deliberative  assembly  demands.*' 

The  genera],  and  very  undeniable,  com- 
monplaces of  criticism  as  to  the  truest  style 
of  oratory,  we  should  be  the  last  to  dispute ; 
and  this  Journal,  where  they  have  been  so 
constantly  contended  for,  would  be  the  last 
place  wherein  to  dispute  them.  The  cha- 
racteristics of  that  style, — its  impatience  of 
the  abstract  and  the  ornate;  its  demand 
that  philosophy  should  be  used  only  to  min- 
ister to  the  practical^  lend  its  wisdom  with- 
out parade,  and  even  without  the  expansion 
into  which,  when  there  is  710  parade,  a  phi- 
losophic mind  (like  that  of  Burke,  for  exam- 
ple,) loves  to  wander ;  its  parsimony  of  im- 
agery, except  where  the  illustrations  them- 
selves  are  the  flashes  of  passion,  or  can  be 
held  in  solution  in  metaphor ;  its  business- 
like point  and  brevity,  to  the  utmost  limit  at 
which  brevity  can  consist  with  perspicuity  ; 
its  uniform  preference  of  energy  to  elegance, 
whether  of  conception  or  expression ;  and  its 
rejection  of  all  elegance  merely  as  such,  and 
except  so  far  as  it  is  a  more  pleasurable,  and 
therefore  more  effectual  vehicle  of  conveying 
instruction  or  insinuating  argument ;  its  ever- 
varied  flow — rapid  or  gentle — placid  or 
rough — breaking  into  foam,  or  murmuijing 
between  peaceful  banks,  just  as  the  course 
of  the  channel  offers  obstructions  which 
chafe  passion,  or  invites  the  unimpeded  and 
tranquil  flow  of  sympathy ;  its  flexible  adapt- 
ation to  the  whole  play  of  emotion,  whatever 
that  may  be  ;  its  rapid  changes  of  construc- 
tion; its  speaking  pauses;  its  vivacious 
apostrophes  ;  its  questions  which  carry  their 
own  answer ;  its  suppressions  more  eloquent 

*  It  is,  perhaps,  true  that  a  lees  violent  traniition 
would  be  neeowary  to  Mr.  Macaulay  than  to  many, 
in  passing  from  one  atyle  to  the  other.  He  hat 
written  hiBtorv  in  a  form  which,  without  sacrificing 
any  disnity  which,  in  any  intelligible  sense,  belongs 
to  such  composition,  has  much  of  the  animation  of 
the  hapfMCst  popular  eloquence.  He  has  shown 
that  a  stiff  and  formal  air,  and  scorn  of  vivadous 
details,  are  happily  not  essential  to  the  dignity  of 
the  Historic  Muse. 
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tban  speech  ; — changes,  if  we  may  so  say, 
all  respoosive  to  the  varying  attitudes  and 
gestures  of  mind,  and  (where  eloquence  is 
perfect)  reflected  again  in  answering  varia- 
tions of  voice,  and  feature,  and  action  :-^ 
these  are  some  of  the  characteristics  of  that 
eloquence,  the  analysis  of  which  is  as  diffi- 
cult as  the  description  of  the  physical 
changes  which  pass  in  alternate  light  and 
shadow  over  a  speaking  countenance ;  but  it 
is  recognized  the  moment  it  is  heard,  just  as 
the  latter  is  interpreted  the  moment  it  is  seen. 

If  a  popular  deliberative  assembly  is  im- 
patient (as  it  always  will  be)  of  redundant 
philosophy  or  exuberant  imagery,  even  when 
the  first  has  the  genuine  qualities  of  philoso- 
phy, and  the  other  the  appropriate  grace  of 
poetry,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  Chat  it  will 
reject  with  double  disgust  the  ambitious  af- 
fectation of  either ;  the  parade  of  profound 
or  subtle  thought  without  the  reality,  and 
the  meretricious  ornament  which  juvenility 
and  inexperience  are  apt  to  mistake  for  elo- 
quence. But  let  the  deviation  from  the 
truest  eloquence  be  from  what  cause  it  will, 
whether  from  poweis  of  argument  or  imagi- 
nation, great,  indeed,  but  misapplied,  or  sim- 
ply from  a  ridiculous  caricature  of  the  very 
qualities  thus  mocked,  the  reasons  for  which 
a  deliberative  assembly  resents  any  such 
deviation  are  obvious ;  it  is  because  it  is  & 
deliberative  assembly,  bent  on  business,  hav- 
ing ffrave  and  weighty  interests  to  deal  with, 
and  hard  practical  knots  to  untie.  What  is 
strictly  ad  rem,  and  uttered  under  the  influ- 
ence of  natural  feeling,  can  alone  secure  its 
permanent  attention,  and  is  sure  to  do  so.*' 

But,  fully  conceding  the  characteristics  of 
the  style  which  Aristotle  has  analyzed,  and 
Demosthenes  exemphfied,  we  are  to  recollect 
that  even  these  may  be  exhibited  with  equal 
nature  in  different  men,  though  within  very 
different  limits.  They  will  vary  not  only 
with  the  age,  the  country,  the  assembly,  but 
quite  as  much  with  the  intellectual  character 
of  the  individual  speaker,  and  yet  the  quali- 
ties in  question  may  be  exhibited  strictly 
within  the  sphere  of  nature. 

Take,  for  example,  the  imaginative  ele- 
ment.    We  have  spoken  of  the  parsimony 

*  Of  all  the  deliberative  bodies  ever  assembled, 
the  House  of  Commons  is,  perhaps,  the  moet  fastid- 
ious in  this  respect.  It  will  concede  liberal  indul- 
gence to  knowledge,  simplicity,  and  nature,  with 
whatsoever  defects  of  manner  associated, — though 
it  will  (these  beins  preeuppoeed)  natnrally  and 
justly  value  everj  degree  of  approach  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  troe  style  of  the  highest  practical  elo- 
quence. 


with  which  the  true  orator  uses  it ;  but  tbis 
respects  rather  the  forms  imagination  assumes 
than  the  frequency  of  its  exercise^  or  affects 
its  frequency  only  when  a  single  thought  is 
superfluously  illustrated.  Ten  illustratioos 
of  one  pobt  would  be  intolerable ;  but  ten 
illustrations  of  as  many  points  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent matter.  There  are  some  miods  so 
imaginative,  so  apt  to  seize  analogies, 
(Burke's,  for  example,)  that  with  them  to 
think  is  almost  to  think  in  metaphor.  They 
invent  every  moment  a  more  vivid,  symboh- 
cal  language  of  their  own  than  common 
terms  supply.  Now,  will  an  orator  of  this 
stamp,  however  faithfully  he  may  exemplify 
the  principles  we  have  been  advocating,  em- 
ploy no  more  metaphors  than  a  man  in  other 
respects  of  equal  powers,  but  inferior  here  ? 
The  notion  is  of  course  absurd.  If  he  fea- 
ther the  shaft  with  more  than  will  carry  it 
home — if  he  express  his  images  in  the  garish 
colors  or  exuberant  forms  of  the  poet,  he  has 
committed  a  grave  error ;  and  no  doubt  that 
a  temptation  to  do  this  will  be  one  of  the' 
things  against  which  such  a  constitution  of 
mind  will  have  to  guard.  But  he  may  use 
roost  abundant  metaphor,  and  be  quite 
blameless.  Hence,  as  we  have  said,  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  use  of  the  imagination  is 
resorted  to,  even  in  the  severest  eloquence, 
will  be  a  question  of  limits.  As  the  natural 
effect  of  passion  is  to  stimulate  that  in  com- 
mon with  every  other  faculty,  it  will  be  stim- 
ulated in  proportion  as  it  is  possessed ;  and 
if  that  which  kindles  it  be  indeed  the  inspi- 
ration of  mature  and  genuine  feeling,  its  more 
frequent  manifestation  will  not  offend ;  in 
that  case,  it  is  Nature  that  speaks,  and  she 
will  vindicate  herself  by  the  fortM  she  as- 
sumes. For,  though  the  dialects  of  Nature 
are  many,  her  language  is  one.    . 

Temperate  as  is  the  style  of  Demosthenes 
in  this  respect,  we  apprehend  that  if  we  could 
appreciate  all  the  metaphors  which  lurk  un- 
suspected in  what  now  appear  common  terms 
if  we  could  detect  every  latent  trope,  every 
novel  application  of  a  familiar  idiom,  just 
as  the  ear  of  a  native  Greek  could,  we  should 
find  many  a  passage  lighted  up  with  a  phos- 
phorescent lustre  of  imagination  where  we 
now  little  suspect  it;  animated  with  a  life 
which,  circulating  in  the  words  themselves, 
and  not  disclosed  to  us  by  the  formalities  of 
simile,  the  '*  cold  obstruction'*  of  a  dend  lan- 
guage conceals  from  us.  We  see  only  the 
outlines  of  the  figures  on  the  tapestry ;  the 
vivid  colors  have  paled  by  time. 

Take,  again,  the  undeniably  true  principle, 
that  the  object  of  the  orator  being  coovicttoD 
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and  persuasion,  and  even  conviction  only  that 
he  may  persuade ;  pleasure  as  such,  however 
reBned,  is  not  to  be  sought  independently  of 
the  end  aimed  at ;  nor  at  all,  except  as  energy 
and  harmony — striking  images — "  apt  words 
in  apt  places''  are,  though  employed  for  an- 
other and  a  higher  purpose,  necessarily  pro- 
ductive of  pleasure,  and,  by  berag  s^rateful, 
aid  attention  and  facilitate  the  admission  of 
argument;  still,  how  wide  are  the  limits, 
within  which  that  maxim  may  be  acted  on 
with  equal  honesty,  varied  only  by  the  powers 
of  the  speaker,  not  by  the  demands  of  style  ! 
Up  to  the  stated  limit  the  severest  stjie  ad- 
mits of  such  pleasurable  accessories ;  beyond 
it,  the  excitement  of  pleasure  is  felt  to  be 
foreign,  and  the  ornaments  intended  to  effect 
it,  however  grateful  in  themselves,  a  correct 
taste  at  once  pronounces  to  be  meretricious. 
We  repeat,  that  the  problem  is  one  of  limits, 
dependent  on  the  qualities  of  mind  in  the 
speaker..  With  equal  honesty  of  purpose, 
with  equal  intention  of  saying  nothing  merely 
to  afforid  a  delight  alien  from  the  purpose  in 
hand,  with  equal  desire  to  subordinate  the 
very  pleasure  which  an  approriate  vehicle  of 
thought,  not  only  will,  but  must  produce, 
how  different  will  be  the  degree  of  pleasure 
which  the  compositions  of  different  men  in- 
spire ;  and  how  much  more  effective,  because  a 
more  pleasurable  vehicle  of  thought,  will  be 
the  one  than  the  other  I 

No  orator  is  to  speak  for  the  sake  of  pro- 
ducing pleasure ;  no  orator  is  to  speak  (so  far 
as  possible)  without  producing  pleasure !  A 
nice  distinction,  some  will  think ;  and  some, 
perhaps,  a  downright  paradox.  Yet  it  is  easily 
exclaimed;  for  it  simply  means  that  the  plea- 
surable is  only  to  be  aimed  at  by  the  orator 
for  the  sake  of  an  ulterior  end, — not  for  its 
own  sake  as  an  ultimate  end.  As  Aristotle 
says  in  his  introduction  to  his  analysis  of 
those  qualities  which  ought  to  distinguish  the 
true  style  of  eloquence,  **  It  is  naturally  de- 
lightful to  all  men  to  receive  instruction  in 
forms  which  give  pleasure."  Now  strictly 
adhering  to  this  maxim,  we  say  that  confor- 
mity to  it  may  be  very  variously  exempli6ed 
by  different  orators ;  that  is,  that  the  appli- 
cation of  the  rule  is  still  a  question  of  limits. 
There  is  a  point  beyond  which  we  can  say 
that  the  object  which  ought  to  have  been 
merely  involved  in  a  higher  one,  has  been  made 
more  or  less  the  principal,  and  therefore  an 
offence  has  been  committed ;  but  still  the  li- 
mits are  not  inconsiderable  within  which  no 
such  faults  are  chargeable,  and  where  the 
difference  of  pleasure  from  different  styles  of 
eloquence  is  inconceivably  great. 


Take,  for  example,  the  appropriate  pleas- 
ure given  by  a  flexible  and  harmonious  style. 
Prose  has  its  music  as  well  as  verse  ;  not  like 
that  of  verse,  indeed,  for  one  of  its  very  ex- 
cellences is  freedom  from  everything  which 
shall  even  remind  the  ear  of  metrical  arrange 
ment, — of  aught  that  may  suggest  the  idea 
of  jingle  or  rhyme.  Yet  it  has  its  character- 
istic melody  not  less  than  poetry  itself ;  not 
that  of  the  lyre  or  lute,  which  so  easily  ''weds 
itself  to  immortal  verse," — of  measured  ca- 
dences and  complex  harmony ;  but  a  wild 
and  free,  ever  pleasant  though  ever  varying 
music,  like  that  of  Nature ;  like  that  of  the 
whispering  winds  and  falling  waters, — such 
as  is  heard  by  mountain  streams  or  in  the  leafy 
woods  of  summer.  Not  less  than  poetry  it- 
self has*  prose  its  sweet  and  equable,  its  impe- 
tuous and  rapid  flow ;  its  full  and  majestic 
harmonies,  its  abrupt  transitions,  its  impres- 
sive pauses,  its  grateful  though  not  regularly 
recurring  cadence. 

Now  the  effect  on  the  minds  of  hearers,  in 
fixing  attention,  in  stimulating  the  memory 
and  every  other  faculty,  will  immeasurably 
vary  with  the  degree  in  which  prose  attains 
its  appropriate  excellences  in  different  styles 
of  an  equally  genuine  eloquence ;  though  in 
all,  the  aim  with  which  it  will  be  employed, 
and  the  kind  and  degree  of  pleasure  it  will 
impart,  will  be  specifically  different  from  those 
of  verse.  The  human  mind, — the  mind  of  the 
uneducated  as  well  as  of  the  cultured, — is  so 
constituted  as  to  enjoy  those  excellences,  and, 
by  enjoying,  to  have  every  faculty  to  which 
the  orator  wishes  to  gain  access  for  the  pur- 
pose of  operating  conviction  or  persuasion  le- 
gitimately  stimulated.  The  pleasure,  like 
that  which  is  found  in  many  instances  of  a 
beneficent  complexity  in  the  ends  contem- 
plated by  Nature  (as  in  that  of  the  palate  as 
subordinated  to  digestion)^  is  not  a  separate, 
nor  the  ultimate  thing,  but  auxiliary  to 
another  and  ulterior  design.  When  whole- 
some food  is  relished,  that  very  enjoyment  is 
subservient  to  healthy  digestion ;  and  this 
may  illustrate  the  pleasure  which  legitimate 
eloquence  should  impart ;  when  the  palate  is 
tickled  by  dHinties  at  the  expense  of  the 
stomach,  we  are  reminded  of  the  error  of 
meretricious  oratory. 

But  still  the  degree  in  which  the  pulchrum 
may  be  made  legitimately  to  conspire  with 
the  uHle  is  a  question  of  limits  which  will  be 
differently  resolved  by  different  minds,  and 
whether  more  perfectly  or  less,  will  depend 
both  on  their  own  structure,  and  on  the  taste 
and  culture  of  the  hearers. 

No  doubt  the  great  leading  principle  which 
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should  determine  the  whole  code  of  rhetorical 
maxims  must  be  derived  from  the  desi^  of 
such  compositions;  and  if  a  man  carefully 
bears  that  in  mind  he  will  rarely  fail  in  at 
least  avoiding  faults,  if  he  has  not  the  facul- 
ties which  justify  him  in  aspiring  to  the  higher 
excellences  of  the  oratorical  art.  But  the 
point  which  we  are  more  particularly  desirous 
of  illustrating  is  this, — that  where  there  are 
such  powers,  the  legitimate  pleasure  which 
their  exercise  will  give  will  be  very  different 
in  different  men.  To  employ  one  more  illus- 
tfation.  If  men,  instead  of  the  ordinary  mode 
of  writing,  were  to  adopt  a  system  like  the 
picture-writing  of  ancient  Mexico,  there  would 
be  no  doubt  infinite  degrees  of  the  better  and 
the  worse  in  its  exhibition, — approximations 
to  a  certain  ideal  "  perfection  of  style."  That 
which  should  give  the  symbols  the  elaborate 
finish  and  perfect  detail  of  ordinary  painting 
would  certainly  not  be  that  **  perfection ;"  be- 
cause another  end  than  that  of  the  painter's 
art  ought  to  be  contemplated.  It  would  be 
as  great  a  mistake,  and  of  the  same  kind,  to 
attempt  to  engraft  the  appropriate  pleasures 
of  poetry  on  eloquence.  Still,  just  as  in  the 
employment  of  imagery,  or  of  the  various  mu- 
sic of  prose,  by  the  orator,  there  would  be  no 
inconsiderable  range  in  which  the  writers  of 
such  symbols  might  evince  varying  skill. 
Without  wishing  to  give  them  any  of  the  ille- 
gitimate attractions  of  the  pictorial  art,  or 
doing  anything  except  for  the  piu*pose  (as 
Aristotle  says)  of  making  "  comprehension 
more  easy,"  by  making  it  more  "  pleasant," 
— they  might,  by  a  thousand  graces,  and  with 
no  more  time  and  effort  than  an  inferior  artist 
would  expend,  render  the  meaning  more  clear 
or  more  impressive,  more  distinct  or  more 
vivid. 

If  we  examine  these  speeches  of  Mr.  Ma- 
caulay,  not  simply  by  some  abstract  canons 
of  ideal  perfection  in  oratorical  style,  which 
scarcely  any  man  has  exemplified,  but  by  a 
due  reference  to  the  variable  limits  imposed 
by  the  variable  structure  of  different  minds, 
— limits  within  which  the  conditions  of  that 
style  may  be  adequately  complied  with, — we 
must  again  profess  our  surprise  at  the  degree 
in  which  many  of  these  speeches  fulfil  those 
conditions.  We  have  no  scruple  in  saying 
they  will  in  that  respect  sustain  comparison 
with  any  speeches  with  which  the  whole 
range  of  British  oratory  has  supplied  us. 

The  orator  whom  Mr.  Macaulay  most  re- 
sembles— and  it  must  strike  every  reader — is 
Edmund  Burke.  We  may  go  a  step  further ; 
we  alfirm  that  measured  by  the  usual  practi- 
cal tests — some  we  will  shortly  mention — 


these  speeches,  merely  as  tpeeekeSy  are  super- 
ior to  those  of  Burke.  Glowing  with  the  char- 
acteristics of  mind  which  distinguished  Barkei, 
Mr.  Macaulay  in  the  maJA  has  attained  a  Car 
closer  approximation  to  what  the  style  of  de- 
liberative eloquence  demands  than  Burke  did ; 
has  exerted  a  more  successful  control  oTer 
the  splendid  powers  which  may  so  easily,  m 
relation  to  eloqueqce,  allure  into  "  ipUndita 
vitia ;"  and  subordinated  more  rigorously  tbe 
entire  elements  of  his  mind  to  the  duties  and 
functions  of  the  public  speaker.  Informed, 
like  Burke,  with  the  spirit  of  political  philo- 
sophy, he  more  discreetly  limits  the  *'  circuit 
of  its  musings,"  and  makes  it  the  servant,  not 
the  master,  of  his  eloquence;  equally  affluent 
in  vivid  and  original  imagery, — imagery  which 
like  that  of  Burke,  is  fed  by  sources  almost 
boundless,  and  to  which  every  realm  of  hu- 
man knowledge  is  made  tributary, — he  has, 
in  no  case,  fallen  into  the  extravagancies  into 
which  Burke's  daring  genius  not  seldom  hur- 
ried him.  Possessed  like  Burke  of  an  imper- 
ial command  over  all  the  treasures  of  the 
English  language,  Mr.  Macaulay  in  the  best 
passages  of  bis  speeches  has  attained,  if  not 
the  ever  various,  flexile  ease  of  his  great  pro- 
totype, yet  greater  point,  condensation,  and 
energy  than  it  would  be  easy  to  parallel  6*om 
Burke's  most  successful  speeches. 

Whatever  the  resemblances,  and  thev  are 
very  striking,  between  the  speeches  of  Burke 
and  those  of  Mr.  Macaulay,  nothing  can  more 
clearly  show  what  we  have  said  as  to  tbe 
greater  adaptation  of  the  latter  to  the  con- 
ditions of  effective  deliberative  eloquence, 
than  the  contrast  between  the  impatience 
with  which  the  House  listened  to  Burke,  at 
least  in  his  latter  years,  and  the  hearty  wel- 
come which  it  has  always  accorded  to  Mr.  Ma- 
caulay. If  this  be  not  the  solution,  then  all 
that  can  be  said  is,  that  tbe  House  of  Com- 
mons must  be  a  very  different  assembly  from 
what  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  elder  orator. 
Burke  often  managed  to  empty  the  House; 
Mr.  Macaulay,  if  it  be  known  that  he  is  likely 
to  speak,  never  fails  to  fill  it.  If  the  benches 
are  empty  when  he  begins,  no  sooner  is  it 
known  that  he  is  speaking,  than  numbers  flock 
in,  and  hang  on  bis  accents  with  breathless 
attention.  Certainly  he  does  not  want  the 
testimonies  to  signal  eloquence  enumerated 
by  Cicero,  '*  coronam  multiplicem,  judicium 
erectum,  crebras  assensiones,  multas  admira- 
tiones."  Another,  and  perhaps  more  effective 
proof  of  the  power  of  his  speeches  is,  that 
they  have  generally  had  an  immediate  effect 
in  shaping  the  course  of  the  debate ;  some- 
times an  appreciable,  and,  in  one  or  tve 
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oases,  if  we  are  correctly  informed,  a  decisive 
efifect  on  the  instant  judgment  of  the  House.* 
Two  errors  of  Burke,  into  which  many  great 
speakers  besides  Burke  have  fallen,  Mr.  Ma- 
caulay  has  discreetly  avoided.  It  was  not 
solely  the  excess  of  disquisition  and  illustra- 
tion, of  ill-timed  wisdom  and  profuse  imagery, 
which  made  the  House  impatient  of  Burke's 
speeches ;  it  was  as  much  the  too  frequent 
obtrusion  of  himself  on  the  House,  and  his 
excessive  length.  Both  these  are  serious  er- 
rors. Mr.  Macaulay  is  chargeable  with  neither. 
His  appearances  have  been  in  the  estimate  of 
his  audience  only  too  infrequent,  and  have 
ever  been  most  welcome.  His  speeches  have 
generally  been  of  very  moderate  dimensions 

*  Saooea0,  if  we  except  the  rare  oaae  of  immedi- 
ately triomphing  over  adverse  prejadice^  is  always 
a  problematical  proof  of  oratorical  skilL  The  di- 
vinest  eloquence,  if  the  trnth  it  arges  be  nnwel- 
oome,  will  too  often  stand  little  chance  against  <td 
captandum  fallaciea^  which  the  prejudices  and  fore- 
gone conclusions  of  an  audience  will  make  them  hug 
to  their  bosoms,  and  applaud  to  the  echo.  Just  as 
a  general  may  exhibit  the  highest  strategetical  and 
tractical  skill,  and  yet  be  defeated  by  contingencies 
over  which  he  had  no  control,  and  of  which  no  hu- 
man sagacity  could  have  made  him  prescient;  so  the 
orator  may  often  encounter  prejudices  against  which 
the  most  cogent  argument  and  the  most  powerful 
motives  may  be  directed  in  yain :  and  none  know 
this  better  than  the  sacred  orator  1  For  this  reason 
we  haye  always  so  much  admired  the  definition  of 
rhetoric  given  by  Aristotle.  *  It  is  not,'  says  he, 
'  the  art  which  teaches  us  Itow  topersuadef  but  how 
to  put  together  the  things  which  on  a  given  subject 
ana  occasion  ouffht  to  persuade,  or  which  are  best 
calculated  to  persuade;'  Ou  ro  ^BX(ton  dCKXA  to 
iSsTv  TO.  Cirapp^ovra  «'idavol  ntspl  ^xatfrov. 

The  ease  with  which  any  orator  may  win  golden 
opinions  from  an  audience  to  whom  he  addresses 
only  what  flatters  their  vanity,  or  coincides  with 
their  widhes ;  and  the  agreeable  *  exaltation'  which 
attends  the  operation,  are  most  amusingly  ridiculed 
by  Sacrates  in  the  Menexenus.  The  task,  he  says, 
of  the  public  orators  appointed  to  pronounce  the 
public  panegyrics  on  those  who  had  deserved  well 
of  their  country,  is  easy  enough.  He  describes  in 
an  exquisitely  ironical  vein  the  pleasing  self-inflation 
under  which,  as  he  pretends,  he  always  listened  to 
the  encomiums  on  his  countiy  and  his  countrymen. 
Somehow,  he  tells  us,  they  alvrays  sent  him  away 
thinking  himself  a  far  finer,  nobler,  and  even  Udler 
fellow  than  he  was  I  The  pleasing  delusion,  he  averfl^ 
sometimes  remained  with  him  for  so  long  as  four  or 
even  five  days,  during  which  he  thought  himself  *  in 
the  islands  of  the  blest.'  When  Menexenus  pities  the 
condition  of  a  certain  panegyrist,  who  is  likely  not 
to  be  appointed  in  time  to  make  due  preparation, 
Socrates  says,  *  flow  so,  my  fine  fellow!  These  folks 
are  always  provided  with  speeches  ready  made;  and 
if  not,  it  would  not  be  dimcnlt  to  extemporize  on 
such  subjects.  If  indeed  it  were  required  to  eulo- 
gijse  the  Athenians  among  the  Spartans,  or  the  Spar- 
tans among  the  Athenians,  a  persuasive  and  plausi- 
ble orator  would  be  required  sure  enough. 


compared  with  many  of  Pitt,  Fox,  Burket 
Brougham,  and  many  other  of  our  greater 
orators.  The  generality  of  those  in  the  pre- 
sent volume  litUe  exceed  twenty  pages ;  many, 
and  yet  on  large  subjects,  are  considerably 
under  that.  One,  and  only  one, — on  a  very 
vast  theme,  the  Government  of  India,  (1833) 
— extends  to  forty  pages.  There  is  one  also 
of  thirty  pages;  of  the  rest  none  exceed 
twenty-five. 

As  to  the  chefs  d'csuvre  of  most  of  our 
other  orators,  they  have  come  down  to  us  in 
so  mutilated  a  form,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
make  any  comparison  of  merit.  We  hardly 
know  what  Charles  James  Fox  was  in  his  very 
highest  moods,  so  imperfectly  has  he  been 
reported  ;  though  we  hold  it  certain  that  he 
possessed  more  of  the  ancient  jeiv^r)}^: — of  the 
essential  characteristics  of  Demosthenes — 
than  any  other  orator  England  has  produced. 
We  think  so  in  spite  of  Lord  Brougham's  re- 
marks on  the  differences  between  them,  which 
after  all  affect  rather  the  form  than  the  soul 
of  their  eloquence.  But  the  bulk  of  his  re- 
ported speeches  give,  it  must  be  confessed, 
but  faint  traces  of  the  astonishing  powers 
which  all  tradition  has  ascribed  to  him.  We 
must  say  the  same  of  Pitt.  It  may  seem  to 
many  almost  like  profanity  to  say  so,  but  we 
find  the  generality  of  their  reported  speeches 
desperately  tedious  reading.  Of  the  speeches 
which  have  been  more  perfectly  transmitted 
to  us,  revised  like  these  of  Mr.  Macaulay  by 
the  speakers  themselves,  we  know  of  none 
from  which  passages  more  happily  combining 
all  the  characteristics  of  genuine  deliberative 
eloquence  could  be  produced  than  many  in 
this  volume.  If  challenged  to  justify  the  as- 
sertion, we  should  not  hesitate  to  accept  the 
challenge ;  we  do  not  believe  it  possible  to 
produce  from  any  speaker  passages  which 
better  exemplify  the  style  we  have  been 
speaking  of  than  the  following  extracts.  We 
deliberately  pit  them,  not  merely  for  splen- 
dor of  imagery  or  expression — but  for  argu- 
ment, point,  nervous  energy,  vivacity,  vaiijeiy, 
against  any  the  doubter  shall  confront  with 
them.  Nor  are  they  always  the  most  power- 
ful we  could  produce ;  some  we  pass  by  for 
the  reasons  for  which  Mr.  Macaulay  has  re- 
luctantly published  them,  and  some  because 
they  cannot  be  easily  torn  from  the  context. 

We  will  commence  with  an  extract  from 
the  speech  on  the  *•  Sugar  Duties."  He  thus 
powerfully  exposes  the  inconsistency  of  those 
— many  of  them,  by  the  way,  had  been  ad- 
vocates of  slavery  to  the  very  last— who  had 
qualms  about  the  admission  of  slave -grown 
sugar  from  Brazil^  and  none  about  that  of 
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6lave-grown  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice  from 
America: 

Observe,  I  am  not  dispntingr  the  paramount  an- 
thority  of  moral  obligation.  I  am  not  setting  up 
pecuniary  considerations  against  moral  consider- 
ations. I  know  that  it  would  be  not  only  a  wick- 
ed, but  a  short-sighted  policy,  to  aim  at  making  a 
nation  like  this  great  and  prosperous  by  violating 
the  laws  of  justice.  To  those  laws,  enjoin  what 
they  may,  I  am  prepared  to  submit.  But  I  will 
not  palter  with  them ;  I  will  not  cite  them  to-day 
in  order  to  serve  one  turn,  and  quibble  them  away 
to-morrow  in  order  to  serve  another.  I  will  not 
have  two  standards  of  right ;  one  to  be  applied 
when  I  wish  to  protect  a  favorite  interest  at  the 
public  cost,  and  anotherto  be  applied  when  I  wish 
to  replenish  the  exchequer,  and  to  give  an  impulse 
to  trade.  I  will  not  have  two  weights  or  two 
measures.  I  will  not  blow  hot  and  cold,  play  fast 
a.nd  loose,  strain  at  a  gnat  and  swallow  a  camel. 
Can  the  G^overnment  say  as  much  ?  Are  gentle- 
men opposite  prepared  to  act  in  conformity  with 
their  own  principles  ?  They  need  not  look  long 
for  opportunities.  The  Statute-book  swarms  wilU 
enactments  directly  opposed  to  the  rule  which 
they  profess  to  respect.  I  will  take  a  single  in- 
stance from  our  existing  laws,  and  propound  it  to 
the  gentlemen  opposite  as  a  test,  if  I  must  not  say 
of  their  sincerity,  yet  of  their  power  of  moral  dis- 
crimination. Take  the  article  of  tobacco.  Not 
only  do  you  admit  the  tobacco  of  the  United 
States,  which  is  grown  by  slaves ;  not  only  do 
you  admit  the  tobacco  of  Cuba  which  is  grown 
by  slaves,  and  by  slaves,  as  you  tell  us,  recently 
imported  from  Africa ;  but  you  actually  interdict 
the  free  laborers  of  the  United  Kingdom  from 
growing  tobacco.  Yon  have  long  had  in  your 
Statute-book  laws  prohibiting  the  cultivation  of 
tobacco  in  England,  and  authorizing  the  Govern- 
ment to  destroy  all  tobacco  plantation^,  except  a 
few  square  yards,  which  are  suffered  to  exist  un- 
molested in  botanical  gardens,  for  purposes  of 
science.  These  laws  did  not  extend  to  Ireland. 
The  free  peasantry  of  Ireland  began  to  grow  to- 
bacco. The  cultivation  spread  fast.  Down  c^ime 
your  legislation  upon  it ;  and  now,  if  -the  Irish 
freeman  d^res  to  engage  in  competition  with  the 
slaves  of  Virginia  and  Havanah,  you  exchequer 
him  ;  you  ruin  him  ;  you  grub  up  his  plantation. 
Here,  then,  we  have  a  test  by  which  we  may  try 
the  consistency  of  the  gentlemen  opposite.  I  ask 
you,  are  you  prepared,  I  do  not  say  to  exclude 
slave-grown  tobacco,  but  to  take  away  from  slave- 
grown  tobacco  the  monopoly  which  you  now  give 
to  it,  and  to  permit  the  free  laborer  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  enter  into  competition  on  equal  terms, 
on  any  terms,  with  the  negro  who  works  under 
the  lash  ?  I  am  confident  that  the  three  riaht 
honorable  gentlemen  opposite,  the  First  Lordof 
the  Treasury,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  the  late  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  will 
all  with  one  voice  answer  •*  No."  And  why  not  ? 
"Because,"  say  they,"  it  will  injure  the  revenue. 
True  it  is,''  they  will  say,  **  that  the  tobacco  im- 
ported from  abroad  is  grown  by  slaves,  and  by 
slaves  many  of  whom  have  been  recently  carried 
across  the  Atlantic,  in  defiance,  not  only  of  jastice 


and  humanity,  bat  of  law  and  treaty.  Troe  it  is 
that  the  cultivators  of  the  United  Kingdom  are 
freemen.  But  then  on  the  imported  tobacco  we 
are  able  to  raise  at  the  Custom  House  a  duty  of 
six  hundred  per  cent.;  sometimes,  indeed,  of  twelve 
hundred  per  cent.;  and,  if  tobacco  were  grown 
here,  it  would  be  difficult  to  eet  an  excise  doty  of 
even  a  hundred  per  cent  We  cannot  submit  to 
this  loss  of  revenue ;  and,  therefore,  we  mast 
give  a  monopoly  to  the  slave-holder,  and  make  it 
penal  in  the  freeman  to  invade  that  monopoly." 
You  may  be  right ;  but  in  the  name  of  common 
sense  be  consistent.  If  this  moral  obligation,  of 
which  you  talk  so  much,  be  one  which  may  with 

Sropriety  yield  to  fiscal  considerations,  let  ix;^  have 
>razilian  sugars.  If  it  be  paramount  to  all  fiseal 
considerations,  let  us  at  least  have  British  snuff 
and  segars.    (Pp.  341-343.) 

A  page  or  two  further  on  occurs  one  of 
the  most  vivid  pictures  of  the  horrors  of 
slavery  ever  presented  to  the  public  mind. 
Would  to  God  every  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union  would  read  and  ponder  it  I 

Then  a  new  distinction  is  set  up.  The  Um'ted 
States,  it  is  said,  have  slavery ;  bat  they  have  no 
slave  trade.  1  deny  that  assertion.  I  say  that 
the  sugar  and  cotton  of  the  United  States  are  the 
fruits,  not  only  of  slavery,  but  of  the  slave  trade. 
And  I  say  further,  that,  if  there  be  on  the  surface 
of  this  earth  a  country  which,  before  God  and 
man,  is  more  accountable  than  any  other  for  the 
misery  and  degradation  of  the  African  race,  that 
country  is  not  Brazil,  the  produce  of  which  the 
right  honorable  baronet  excludes,  but  the  United 
States,  the  produce  of  which  he  proposeit  to  admit 
on  more  favorable  terms  than  ever.  I  have  no 
pleasure  in  going  into  an  argument  of  this  nature. 
I  do  not  conceive  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  member 
of  the  English  Parliament  to  discuss  abuses  which 
exist  in  other  societies.  Such  discussion  seldom 
tends  to  produce  any  reform  on  such  abuses,  and 
has  a  direct  tendency  to  wound  national  pride,  ainJ 
to  infiame  national  animosities.  I  would  willingly 
avoid  this  subject ;  but  the  right  honorable  baronet 
leaves  me  no  choice.  ...  I  afiirm,  then,  that 
there  exists  in  the  United  States  a  slave  trade,  not 
less  odious  or  demoralizing,  nay,  I  do  in  my  con- 
science believe,  more  odious  and  more  demoraliz- 
ing, than  that  which  is  carried  on  between  Africa 
and  Brazil.  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  are  to 
Louisiana  and  Alabama  what  Congo  is  to  Rio  Ja- 
neira.  The  slave  states  of  the  Union  are  divided 
into  two  classes — the  breeding  states,  where  the 
human  beasts  of  burden  increase  and  multiply, 
and  become  strong  for  labor,  and  the  sugar  and 
cotton  states,  to  which  those  beasts  of  burden  are 
sent  to  be  worked  to  death.  To  what  an  extent 
the  traffic  in  man  is  carried  on,  we  may  learn  by 
comparing  the  census  of  1830  with  the  census  oSf 
1840.  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  are,  as  !  have 
said,  great  breeding  states.  During  the  ten  years 
from  1830  to  1840  the  slave  population  of  North 
Carolina  was  almost  stationary.  The  slave  po- 
pulation of  Virginia  positively  decreased.  Yet, 
both  in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  propagation 
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was,  durinff  those  ten  years,  going  on  fast, 
nnmber  of  births  among  the  sia 


The 
ilaves  in  those  states 
exceeded  by  hundreds*of  thousands  the  number 
of  the  deaths.    What  then  became  of  the  sur- 
plns  ?    Look  to  the  returns  from  the  Southern 
States,  and  from  the  States  whose  produce  the 
right  honorable  baronet  proposes  to  admit  with  re- 
duced duty  or  with  no  dut^  at  all,  and  you  will 
see.   You  will  find  that  the  increase  in  the  breed- 
ing States  was  barely  sufficient  to  meet  the  de- 
mand of  the  consuming  Sutes.    In  Louisiana,  for 
example,  where  we  know  that  the  negro  popula- 
tion is  worn  down  by  cruel  toil,  and  would  not,  if 
left  to  itself,  keep  up  its  numbers ;  there  were,  in 
1830^107,000  slaves ;  in  1840, 170,000.    In  Ala- 
bama, the  slave  population  during  those  ten  years 
much  more  than  doubled ;  it  rose  from  1 17,000  to 
263,000.  In  Mississippi  it  actually  tripled.  It  rose 
from  65,000  to  195,000.    So  much  for  the  extent 
of  this  slave  trade.    And  as  to  its  nature,  ask  any 
Englishman  who  has  ever  travelled  in  the  South- 
ern States.     Jobbers  go  -about  from  plantation  to 
plantation  looking  out  for  proprietors  who  are  not 
easy  in  their  circumstances,  and  who  are  likely  to 
sell  cheap.    A  black  boy  is  picked  up  here,  and  a 
black  girl  there.    The  dearest  ties  of  nature  and 
of  marriage  are  torn  asunder  as  rudely  as  they 
were  ever  torn  asunder  by  any  slave  captain  on 
the  coast  of  Guinea.    A  gang  of  three,  or  four 
hundred  negroes  is  made  up;   and  then  these 
wretches,  handcuffed,  fettered,  guarded  by  armed 
men,  are  driven  southward  as  you  would  drive,  or 
rather  as  you  would  not  drive,  a  heard  of  oxen  to 
Smitbfield,  that  they  may  undergo  the  deadly  la- 
bor of  the  sugar  mill  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi.   A  very  few  years  of  that  labor  in  that 
climate  suffice  to  send  the  stoutest  African  to  his 
grave.    But  he  can  well  be  spared.    While  he  is 
fast  sinking  into  premature  old  age,  negro  boys 
in  Virginia  are  growing  up  as  fast  into  vigorous 
manhood,  to  supply  the  void  which  cruelty  is  mak- 
ing in  Louisiana.    God  forbid  that  1  should  ex- 
tenuate the  horrors  of  the  slave  trade  in  any 
form  !    But  I  do  think  tliis  its  worst  form.    Bad 
enough  it  is  that  civilized  men  should  sail  to  an 
uncivilized  quarter  of  the  world  where  slavery 
exists,  should  there  buy  wretched  barbarians,  and 
should  carry  them  away  to  labor  in  a  distant  land ; 
bud  enough !    But  that  a  civilized  man,  a  bap- 
tized man,  a  man  proud  of  being  a  citizen  of  a 
free  State,  a  man  frequenting  a  Christian  churcii, 
should  breed  slaves  for  exportation,  and,  if  the 
whole  horrible  truth  must  be  told,  should  even 
beget  slaves  for  exportation ;  should  see  children, 
sometimes  his  own  children,  gambolling  around 
him  from  infancy,  should  watch  their  growth, 
should   become  familiar  with   their  faces,  and 
should  then  sell  them  for  four  or  five  hundred  dol- 
lars a  head,  and  send  them  to  lead  in  a  remote 
country  a  life  which  is  a  lingering  death,  a  life 
about  which  the  best  thing  that  can  be  said  is  that 
it  is  sure  to  be  short ;  this  does,  1  own,  excite  a 
horror  exceeding  even  the  horror  excited  by  that 
slave  trade  which  is  the  curse  of  the  African 
coast     And  mark;  1  am  not  speaking  of  any 
rare  case,  of  any  instance  of  eccentric  depravity. 
I  am  speaking  of  a  trade  as  regular  as  the  trade 
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in  pigs  between  Dublin  and  Liverpool,  or  as  the 
trade  in  coals  between  the  Tyne  and  the  Thames. 
(Pp.  344-348). 

Our  next  extract  shall  be  the  noble  pero- 
ration to  the  speech  on  "Jewish  Disabili- 
ties" :— 

Another  charge  has  been  brooght  a^^ainst  the 
Jews,  not  by  my  honoraUe  friend  the  Member  for 
the  University  of  Oxford ;  he   has  too   much 
learning,  and  too  much  good  feeling,  to  make 
such  a  charge ;  but  by  the  honorable  member  for 
Oldham,  who  has,  1  am  sorry  to  see,  quitted  his 
place.    The  honorable  member  for  Oldham  tells 
us  that  the  Jews  are  naturally  a  mean  race,  a 
sordid  race,  a  money-getting  race ;  that  they  are 
averse  to  all  honorable  callings ;  that  they  neither 
sow  nor  reap ;  that  they  have  neither  flocks  nor 
herds ;  that  usury  is  the  only  pursuit  for  which 
they  are  fit ;  that  they  are  destitute  of  all  elevated 
and  amiable  sentiments.    Such,  Sir,  has  in  everv 
age  been  the  reasoning  of  bigots.  They  never  fail 
to  plead  in  justification  of  persecution  the  vices 
which  persecution  has  engendered.  England  has 
been  to  the  Jews  less  than  half  a  country ;  and  we 
revile  them  because  they  do  not  feel  for  England 
more  than  a  half  patriotism.    We  treat  them  as 
slaves,  and  wonder  that  they  do  not  regard  us  as 
brethren.      We  drive  them  to  mean  occupations, 
and  then  reproach  them  for  not  embracing  honor- 
able professions.     We  long  forbade  them  to  pos* 
sess  land;  and  we  complain  that  they  chiefly 
occupy  themselves  in  trsde.    We  shut  them  out 
from  all  the  paths  of  ambition;  and  then  we 
despise  them  fortakin^i:  refuge  in  avarice.  During 
many  ages  we  have,  in  all  our  dealings  with  them, 
abused  our  immense  superiority  offeree ;  and  then 
we  are  disgusted  because  they  have  recourse  to 
that  cunning  which  is  (he  natural  and  universal 
defence  of  the  weak  against  the  vkilence  of  the 
strong.     But  were  they  always  a  mere  money- 
chan;{ing  money-getting,  money-hoarding  race? 
Nobody  knows  beiier  than  my  honorable  friend  the 
member  for  the  Univbrsity  of  Oxford,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  their  national  character  which  unfits 
them  for  the  highest  duties  of  citizens.  He  knows 
that,  in  the  infancy  of  civilization  when  our  island 
was  as  savage  as  New  Guinea,  when  letters  and 
arte  were  still  unknown  to  Athens,  whe^  scarcely 
a  thatched  hut  stood  on  what  was  afterwards  the 
site  of  Rome,  this  contemned  people  had  their 
fenced  cities  and  cedar  palaces,  their  splendid 
temple,  their  fleets  of  merchant  ships,  their  schools 
of  sacred  learning,  their  great  statesmen  and 
soldiers,  their  natural  philosophers,  their  historians 
and  their  poets.     What  nation  ever  contended 
more  manfully  against  overwhelming  odds  for  its 
independence  and  religion  ?  What  nation  ever  in 
its  last  agonies  gave  such  signal  proofs  of  what 
may  be  accomplished  by  a  brave  despair  ?  And  i( 
in  the  course  of  many  centuries,  the  oppressed  de- 
scendants of  warriors  and  sages  have  degenerated 
from  the  qnalities  of  their  fathers,  if,  while  ex- 
cluded from  the  blessings  of  law,  and  bowed  down 
under  the  yoke  of  slavery,  they  have  contracted 
some  of  the  vices  of  outlaws  and  of  slaves,  shall 
we  consider  this  as  matter  of  reproach  to  them  ? 
85 
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Shall  we  not  rather  consider  it  as  matter  of 
shame  and  remorse  to  ourselves?  Let  nt  do 
jnsdce  to  them.  Let  us  open  to  them  the  door  of 
the  Hoose  of  Commons.  Let  us  open  to  them 
every  career  in  which  ability  and  energy^  can  be 
displayed.  Till  we  have  done  this,  let  us  not  pre- 
sume to  say  that  there  is  no  genius  among  the 
countrymen  of  Isaiah,  no  heroism  among  the  des- 
cendanto  of  the  Maccabees. 

Sir,  in  supporting  the  motion  of  my  honorable 
friend,  I  am,  I  firmly  believe,  supporting  the  honor 
and  the  interesu  of  the  Christian  religion.  1 
should  think  that  I  insulted  that  religion,  if  I  said 
that  it  cannot  stand  unaided  by  intolerant  laws 
Without  such  laws  it  was  established,  and  with- 
out such  laws  it  may  be  maintained.  It  triumphed 
over  the  superstitions  of  the  most  refined  and  of 
the  most  savage  nations,  over  the  graceful  mytho- 
logy of  Greece  and  the  bloody  idolatry  of  the 
northern  forests.  It  prevailed  over  the  power 
and  policy  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  tamed  the 
barbarians  by  whom  that  empire  was  overthrown. 
But  all  these  victories  were  gained,  not  by  the 
help  of  intolerance,  but  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  intolerance.  The  whole  history  of  Christianity 
proves  ihat  she  has  little  indeed  to  fear  from  per- 
secution as  a  foe,  but  much  to  fear  from  persecu- 
tion as  an  ally.  May  she  long  continue  to  Mess 
our  country  witli  her  benignant  influence,  strong 
in  her  sublime  philosophy,  strong  in  her  spotless 
morality,  strong  in  those  internal  and  external 
evidences  to  which  the  most  powerful  and  com- 
prehensive of  human  intellects  have  yielded  as- 
sent, the  last  solace  of  those  who  have  outlived 
every  earthly  hope !  the  last  restraint  of  those  who 
are  raised  above  every  earthly  fear !  But  let  us  not, 
mistaking  her  character  and  her  interests,  fight  the 
baules  of  truth  with  the  weapons  of  error,  and  en- 
deavor to  support  by  oppression  that  religion  which 
first  taught  the  human  race  the  great  lesson  of 
universal  charity.    (Pp.  121—123. 

The  following  is  a  happy  exposure  of  one 
of  the  prevalent  fallacies  by  which  the  Corn 
Laws  were  once  defended.  It  occurs  in  the 
speech  deUvered  at  Edinburgh  (1845) : 

There  was  a  time,  gentlemen,  when  politicians 
were  not  ashamed  to  defend  the  Corn  Laws  mere- 
ly as  cootrivances  for  putting  the  money  of  the 
many  into  the  pockets  of  the  few.  We  must,  so 
these  men  reasoned,  have  a  powerful  and  opulent 
class  of  grandees :  that  we  may  have  such  gran- 
dees, the  rent  of  land  must  be  kept  up;  and  that 
the  rent  of  land  may  be  kept  up,  the  price  of 
bread  must  be  kept  up.  There  may  still  be  peo- 
ple who  think  thus :  but  they  wisely  keep  their 
thoughts  to  themselves.  Nobody  now  ventures 
to  say  in  public  that  ten  thousand  families 
ought  to  be  put  on  short  allowance  of  food 
in  order  that  one  man  may  have  a  fine  stud  and 
a  fine  fictore  gallery.-  Our  monopolists  have 
changed  their  ground.  They  have  abandoned 
their  old  argument  for  a  new  argument  much  less 
invkhous,  but,  I  think, rather  more  absurd.  Their 
hearts  bleed  for  the  misery  of  the  poor  laboring 
man.    They  constantly  tell  us  that  the  cry  against 


the  Corn  Laws  has  been  raised  by  canitalists ; 
that  the  capitalist  wishes  to  enrich  himself  at  the 
expense  both  of  the  landed  gentry  and  of  the 
working  people ;  that  every  reduction  of  the  price 
of  food  must  be  followed  by  a  reduction  of  the 
wages  of  labor;  and  that  if  bread  should  cost 
only  half  what  it  now  costs,  the  peasant  and  the 
artizan  would  be  sunk  in  wretchedness  and  de- 
gradation, and  the  only  gainers  would  be  the  mill- 
owners  and  the  money-changers.    It  is  not  only 
by  landowners,  it  is  not  only  by  Tories,  that  this 
nonsense  has  been  talked.    We  have  heard  it 
from  men  of  a  very  dififerent  class,  from  dema- 
gogues, who  wish  to  keep  up  the  Com  Laws 
merely  in  order  that  the  Com  Laws  may  make 
the    people    miserable,    and    that    misery*  may 
make  the  people  turbulent.     Yon    know  how 
assiduously  tho-^e  enemies  of  all  order  and  all 
property  have  labored  to  deceive  the  working  man 
into  a  belief  that  cheap  bread  would  be  a  curse 
to  him.    Nor  have  they  always  labored  in  vain. 
You  remember  that  once,  even  in  this  great  and 
enlightened  city,  a  public  meeting  called  to  con- 
sider the  Corn  Laws,  was  disturbed  by  a  deluded 
populace.    Now,  for  my  own  part,  whenever  I 
hear  bigots  who  are  opposed  to  all  reform,  and 
anarchists  who  are  bent  on  universal  destruction, 
join  in  the  same  cry,  I  feel  certain  that  it  is  an 
absurd  and  mischievous  cry;  and  surely  never 
was  there  a  cry  so  absurd  and  mischievous  as  this 
cry  against  cheap  loaves.    It  seems  strange  that 
Conservatives,  people  who  profess  to  hold  new 
theories  in  abhorrence, — people  who  are  always 
talking  about  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  should 
insist  on  our  receiving  as  an  undoubted  troth 
a  strange  paradox  never  heard  of  from  the  cre- 
ation of  the  world  till  the  nineteenth  century. 
Beffin  with  the  most  ancient  book  extant,  the 
book  of  Genesis,  and  come  down  to  the  parlia- 
mentary debates  of  1815 ;  and  I  will  venture  to  sav 
that  yon  will  find  that,  on  this  point,  the  party  which 
alfects  profound  reverence  for  antiquity  and  pre- 
scription has  against  it  the  unanimous  voice  of  thir- 
ty-three centuries.     If  there  be  anything  in  which 
all  peoples,  nations  and  languages,  Jews,  Greeks, 
Romans,  Italians,  Frenchmen,  Englishmen,  have 
agreed,  it  has  been  this,  that  the  dearaess  of  food 
is  a  great  evil  to  the  poor.    Surely,  the  arguments 
which  are  to  counterbalance  such  a  mass  of  au- 
thority ought  to  be  weighty.     What  then  are 
those  arguments?    I  know  of  only  one.     If  any 
gentleman  is  acquainted  with  any  other,  I  wish 
that  he  would  communicate  it  to  us ;  and  I  will 
engage  that  he  shall  have  a  fair  and  full  hearing. 
The  only  argument  that  I  know  of  is  this,  that 
there  are  some  countries  in  the  world  where  food 
is  cheaper  than  in  Enghind,  and  where  the  people 
are  more  miserable  uian  in  England.     Ben^l 
has  been  mentioned.    But  Poland  is  the  favonte 
case.    Whenever  we  ask  why  there  should  not 
be  a  free  trade  in  com  between  the  Vistula  and 
the  Thames,  the  answer  is, "  Do  you  wish  our 
laborers  to  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  the 
peasants  of  the  Vistula  ?"    Was  such  reasoning 
ever  heard  before  ?    See  how  readily  it  may  be 
turned  against  those  who  use  it.    Cora  is  cheaper 
at  Cincinnati  than  here,  but  the  wages  of  the  k- 
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borer  are  ranch  higher  at  Cincinnati  than  here : 
therefore,  the  lower  the  price  of  food,  the  higher 
the  wages  will  be.     This  reasoning  is  jnst  as 
good  as  the  reasoning  of  our  adversaries ;  that  is 
to  say,  it  is  good  for  nothing.    It  is  not  one  single 
cause  that  makes  nations  either  prosperous  or 
init«erable.    No  friend  of  free  trade  is  such  an 
idiot  as  to  say  that  free  trade  is  the  only  valuable 
thing  in  the  world;  that  religion,  government, 
police,  education,  the  administration  of  justice, 
public  expenditure,  foreign  relations,  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  well-being  of  nations ; 
that  people  sank  in  superstition,  slavery,  barbar- 
ism, must  be  happy  if  they  have  only  cheap  food. 
These  gentlemen  take  the  most  unfortunate  coun- 
try in  the  world,^a  country  which,  while  it  had 
an  independent  government,  had  the  very  worst  of 
independent  governments :  the  sovereign  a  mere 
phantom  ;.the  nobles  defying  him  and  quarreling 
with  each  other ;  the  great  iKidy  of  the  population 
in  a  state  of  servitude ;  no  middle  class ;  no  man- 
ufactures; scarcely  any  trade,  and  that  in  the 
hands  of  Jew  pedlars.     Such  was  Poland  while 
it  was  a  separate  kingdom.    But  foreign  invaders 
came  down  upon  it.     It  was  conquered  ;  it  was 
reconquered;  it  was  partitioned ;  it  was  reparti- 
tioned ;  it  is  now  under  a  government  of  which 
I  will  not  trust  myself  to  speak.    This  is  the 
country  lo  which  these  ffentlemen  go  to  study 
the  effect  of  low  prices.     When  they  wish  to  as- 
certain the  effect  of  high  prices,  they  take  our 
own  country ;  a  country  which  has  been  dur- 
ing many  generations  the  best  governed  in  Eu- 
rope ;  a  country  where  personal  slavery  has  been 
unknown  dnrina  ages ;  a  country  which  enjoys 
the  blessings  of  a  pure  religion,  of  freedom,  of 
order ;  a  country  long  secured  by  the  sea  against 
invasion ;  a  country  in  which  the  oldest  man  liv- 
ing has  never  seen  a  foreign  flag  except  as  a  tro- 
phy.   Between  these  two  countries  our  political 
philosophers  institute  a  comparison.    They  find 
the  Briton  better  off  than  the  Pole  ;  and  they  im- 
mediately come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Briton 
18  so  well  off  because  his  bread  is  dear,  and  the 
Pole  so  ill  off  because  his  bread  is  cheap.     Why, 
is  there  a  single  good  which  in  this  way  I  could 
not  prove  to  be  an  evil,  or  a  single  evil  which  I 
could  not  prove  t(^be  a  good  7     (Pp.  424—426.) 

Oar  last  illastratioos  shall  be  from  the 
speech  on  the  "  Church  of  Ireland"  (1846). 
We  only  regret  that  oar  space  compels  us  to 
abridge  our  extracts.  The  whole  exposure 
of  the  anomalies  of  that  most  anomalous 
institution  is  deeply  instructive.  Mr.  Macau- 
lay,  at  the  same  lime,  frankly  absolves  the 
present  generation  from  all  responsibility  for 
the  existence  of  such  a  church,  and  acknow- 
ledges the  improvements  in  its  administration^ 
— happily  yet  greater  in  1854  than  in  1845. 

'  1  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  speeches  of 
those  who  defend  this  Church  suffice  of  them- 
selves to  prove  that  my  views  are  just.  For  who 
ever  heard  any  body  defend  it  on  its  merits  7  Has 
any  gentleman  to-night  defended  it  on  its  merits  7 


We  are  toW  of  the  Roman  Catholic  oath,  as  if 
that  oath,  whatever  be  its  meaning,  whatever  be 
the  extent  of  the  obligation  which  it  lays  on  the 
consciences  of  those  who  take  it,  could  possibly 
prove  this  Church  to  be  a  good  thing*     We  are 
told  that  Roman  Catholics  of  note,  U>th  laymen 
and  divines,  fifty  years  ago,  declared  that,  if  thev 
wore  relieved  from  the  disabilities  under  which 
they  then   lay,  they  should  willingly  see  the 
Church  of  Ireland  in  possession  of  all  its  endow- 
ments :  as  if  any  thing  that  any  hody  said  fifty 
years  ago  could  absolve  us  from  the  plain  duty  of 
doing  what  is  now  best  for  the  country.  .  .  .  But 
is  it  by  cavils  like  these  that  a  great  institution 
should   be  defended  7    And  who  ever  heard  the 
Established  Church  of  Ireland  defended  except  by 
cavils  like  these  7    Who  ever  heard  any  of  her  ad- 
vocates speak  a  manly  and  statesmanlike  lan- 
guage 7     Who  ever  heard  any  of  her  advocates 
say,  ^^I  defend  this  institution  because  it  is  a 
ffoiod  institution ;  the  ends  for  which  an  Estab- 
lished Church  exists  are  such  and  such,  and 
I  will  show  you  that  this  Church  attains  those 
ends  7"    Nobody  says  this.     Nobody  has  the  har- 
dihood to  say  It.     What  divine,  what  political 
speculator,  who  has  written  in  defence  of  ecclesi- 
astical establishments,  ever  defended  such  estab- 
lishments on    grounds  which   will  support  the 
Church  of  Ireland  7     What  panegyric  has  ever 
been  pronounced  on  the  Churches  of  England  and 
Scotland,  which  is  not  a  satire  on  the  Church  of 
Ireland  7     What  traveller  comes  among  us  who 
is   not  moved  to  wonder  and  derision  by  the 
Church  of  Ireland  7     What  foreign  writer  on 
British  affairs,  whether  European  or  American, 
whether  Protestant  or  Catholic,  whether  Conser- 
vative or  Liberal,  whether  partial  to  England  or 
prejudiced  against  England,  ever  mentions  the 
Church  of  Ireland  without  expressing  his  amaze- 
ment that  such  an  establishment  should  exist 
among  reasonable  men  7 

And  those  who  speak  thus  of  this  Church 
speak  justly.  Is  there  any  thing  else  like  it  7 
Was  there  ever  any  thing  else  like  it  7  The 
woHd  is  full  of  ecclesiastical  establishments,  but 
such  a  portent  as  this  Church  of  Ireland  is  no- 
where to  be  found.  Look  round  the  continent  of 
Europe.  Ecclesiastical  establishments  from  the 
White  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean,  ecclesiastical 
establishments  from  the  Wolga  to  the  Atlantic, 
but  nowhere  the  Church  of  a  small  minority  en- 
joy mg  exclusive  establishment.  Look  at  America. 
There  you  have  all  forms  of  Christianity,  from 
Mormonism — if  you  call  Mormonism  Christianity 
— to  Romanism.  In  some  places  you  have  the 
voluntary  system.  In  some,  you  have  several 
religions  connected  with  the  State.  In  some, 
you  have  the  solitary  ascendancy  of  a  single 
church.  But,  nowhere,  from  the  Arctic  Circle 
to  Cape  Horn,  do  you  find  the  Church  of  a  small 

minority  exclusively  established In  one 

country  alone  is  to  be  seen  the  spectacle  of  a  com- 
munity of  eififbt  millions  of  human  beings,  with 
a  Church  which  is  the  Church  of  only  ei|pit  hun- 
dred thousand. 

It  is  not  necessary,  on  this  occasion,  to  decide 
whether  the  arguments  in  favor  of  ecclesiastical 
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establishments,  or  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
voluntary  system,  be  the  stronger.  There  are 
weighty  considerations  on  both  sides.  Balancing 
them  as  well  as  I  can,  I  think  that,  as  respects 
England,  the  preponderance  is  on  the  side  of  the 
Establishment.  Bat,  as  respects  Ireland,  there  is 
no  balancing.  All  the  weights  are  in  one  scale. 
All  the  arguments  which  incline  us  against  the 
Church  of  England,  and  all  the  argaments  which 
incline  us  in  favor  of  the  Church  of  England,  are 
alike  arguments  against  the  Church  of  Ireland, 
— ^against  the  Church  of  the  few,  against  the 
Church  of  the  wealthy,  against  the  Church 
which,  reversing  every  principle  on  which  a 
Christian  Church  should  be  founded,  fills  the  rich 
with  its  good  things,  and  sends  the  hungry  empty 
away. 

One  view  which  has  repeatedly,  both  in  this 
House  and  out  of  it,  been  taken  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland,  seems  to  deserve  notice.  It  is  admitted 
— as,  indeed,  it  coald  not  well  be  denied — that 
this  Church  does  not  perform  the  functions  which 
are  everywhere  else  expected  from  similar  insti- 
tutions,— that  it  does  not  instruct  the  body  of  the 
people,  that  it  does  not  administer  religious  con- 
solations to  the  body  of  the  people.  But,  it  is 
said,  we  must  regard  this  Church  as  an  aggres- 
sive Church,  a  proselytizing  Church,  a  Church 
militant  among  spiritual  enemies.  Its  office  is  to 
spread  Protestantism  over  Mnnster  and  Con- 
naught  .....  Cecil  and  his  colleagues  might 
naturally  entertain  this  expectation,  and  might, 
without  absurdity,  make  preparations  for  an  event 
which  they  regarded  as  in  the  highest  degree  pro- 
bable. But  we,  who  have  seen  this  system  in 
full  operation  from  the  year  1560  to  the  year 
1845,  ought  to  have  been  taught  better,  unless, 
indeed,  we  are  past  all  teaching.  Two  hundred 
and  eighty-five  years  has  this  Church  been  at 
work.  What  could  have  been  done  for  it  in  the 
way  of  authority,  privileges,  endowments,  which 
has  not  been  done  ?  Did  any  other  set  of  bishops 
and  priests  in  the  world  ever  receive  so  much  for 
doing  so  little  7  Nay,  did  any  other  set  of  bish- 
ops and  priests  in  the  world  ever  receive  half  as 
much  for  doing  twice  as  much  7  And  what  have 
we  to  show  for  all  this  lavish  expenditure? 
What  but  the  most  zealous  Roman  Catholic  pop- 
ulation on  the  face  of  the  earth  7  Where  you 
were  one  hundred  years  ago,  where  you  were 
two  hundred  years  ago,  there  you  are  still, — not 
victorious  over  the  domain  of  the  old  faith,  but 
painfully,  and  with  dubious  success,  defending 
your  own  frontier,  your  own  English  pale.  Some- 
times a  deserter  leaves  you.  Sometimes  a  deserter 
steals  over  to  you.  Whether  your  gains  or  losses 
of  th|s  sort  be  the  greater,  I  do  not  know,  nor  is 
it  worth  while  to  inquire.  On  the  great  solid  mass 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  population  you  have  made 
no  impression  whatever.  There  they  are,  as  they 
were  ages  ago,  ten  to  one  against  the  members  of 
your  Established  Church.  Bxplain  this  to  me. 
I  speak  to  yon,  (he  zealous  Protestants  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House.  Explain  this  to  me  on 
Protestant  principles.  If  I  were  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic, I  could  easily  account  for  the  phenomena. 
If  I  were  a  Roman  Catholic,  I  should  content 


myself  with  saying  that  the  mighty  band  and  the 
outstretched  arm  had  been  put  forth,  according  to 
the  promise,  in  defence  of  the  unchangeable 
Church  ;  that  He  who  in  the  old  time  tum^  into 
blessings  the  curses  of  Balaam,  and  smote  the 
host  of  Sennacherib,  had  signally  confounded  the 
arts  of  heretic  sutesmen.  But  what  is  a  Protest- 
ant to  say  7  He  holds  that,  through  the  whole  of 
this  long  conflict,  during  which  ten  generations 
of  men  have  been  born  and  have  died,  reason  and 
Scripture  have  been  on  the  side  of  the  Estab- 
lished Clergy.  Tell  us,  then,  what  we  are  to  say 
of  this  strange  war,  in  which  reason  and  Scrip- 
ture, backed  by  wealth,  by  dignity,  by  the  help  of 
the  civil  power,  have  been  found  no  match  for 
oppressed  and  destitute  error?  The  fuller  oar 
conviction  that  our  doctrines  are  right,  the  fuller 
— if  we  are  rational  men — must  be  our  conviction 
that  our  tactics  have  been  wrong,  and  that  we 
have  been  encumbering  the  cause  which   we 

meant  to  aid And  this  is  the  fruit  of  three 

centuries  of  Protestant  archbishops,  bishops,  arch- 
deacons, deans,  and  rectors.  And  yet,  where  is 
the  wonder  ?  Is  this  a  miracle,  that  we  shoald 
stand  aghast  at  it  7  Not  at  all.  It  is  a  resalt 
which  human  prudence  ought  to  have  long  ^go 
foreseen,  and  long  ago  averted.  It  is  the  natural 
succession  of  effect  to  cause.  If  you  do  not  un- 
derstand it,  it  is  because  you  do  not  understand 
what  the  nature  and  operation  of  a  Church  is. 
There  are  parts  of  the  machinery  of  government 
which  may  be  just  as  efficient  when  they  are 
hated  as  when  they  are  loved.  An  army, a  navy, 
a  preventive  service,  a  police  force,  may  do  their 
work,  whether  the  public  feeling  be  with  them  or 
against  them.  Whether  we  dislike  the  Com 
I^ws  or  not,  your  custom-bouses  and  your  coast- 

fuard  keep  out  foreign  com.  The  multitude  at 
lanchester  was  not  the  less  effectually  dispersed 
by  the  yeomanry,  because  the  interference  of  the 
yeomanry  excited  the  bitterest  indignation.  There 
Che  object  was  to  produce  a  material  effect ;  tbe 
material  means  were  sufficient,  and  nothing  more 
was  required.  But  a  Church  exists  for  moral 
ends.  A  Church  exists  to  be  loved,  to  be  reve- 
renced, to  be  beard  with  docility,  to  reign  in  the 
understandings  and  hearts  of  men.  A  Church 
which  is  abhorred  is  useless,  or  worse  than  use- 
less ;  and  to  quarter  a  hostile  Church  on  a  con- 
quered people,  as  you  would  quarter  a  soldiery, 
is,  therefore,  the  most  absurd  of  mistakes.  This 
mistake  our  ancestors  committed.  They  posted 
a  Church  in  Ireland  just  as  they  posted  garrisons 
in  Ireland.  The  garrisons  did  their  work.  They 
were  disliked.  But  that  mattered  not.  They  had 
their  forts  and  their  arms,  and  they  kept  down 
the  aboriginal  race.  But  the  Church  did  not  do  its 
work.  For,  to  that  work,  the  love  and  confidence 
of  the  people  were  essential.  (Pp.  885 — 390.) 
There  is  one  praise  to  which  we  rather 
think  every  one  will  allow  Mr.  Macaalaj  to 
be  entitled  above  almost  every  orator  that  «^ 
ever  lived — that  of  having  managed,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  to  solve  the  difficult  problem 
of  uniting  the  qualities  of  a  discourse  adapted 
to  the  meridian  of  a  popular  assembly  (the 
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most  fastidious  of  all  such  Assemblies  listens 
to  bim  with  the  most  marked  attention)  with 
those  which  will  make  it  interesting,  as  a 
speech,  to  all  readers  and  for  all  time.  The 
things,  in  fact,  are  to  a  certain  extent  incom- 
patible, and  have  generally  beea  in  no  tole- 
rable measure  combined.  The  more  perfect 
the  orator's  skill — the  more  exact  his  adapt- 
ation to  the  claims  of  his  subject  and  the 
eharacter  of  his  audience,  the  more  com- 
pletely his  speech  is  evolved  ex  visceribus 
cau8CB,  the  feebler  will  be  his  hold  on  readers 
in  general,  especially  when  a  few  years  have 
passed  away,  and  made  allusions  obscure,  or 
robbed  the  topics  themselves  of  all  interest. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  more  adapted  his 
discourse  to  excite  universal  interest,  and  to 
appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  after  ages — the 
more  rich  in  maxims  of  universal  application, 
and  the  more  adorned  with  beauties  which 
cannot  fade  by  time — the  less  exact  will  be 
the  adjustment  to  the  occasion  and  the  audi- 
ence. Demosthenes  would  probably  inspire 
a  more  general  interest,  though  less  admira- 
tion of  his  oratorical  skill,  if  he  had  more 
freely  expatiated  on  such  topics  as  Burke 
loved  to  treat,  and  Burke  would  have  less 
moved  the  impatience  of  the  House, — which, 
with  all  his  vast  powers,  he  often  fairly  put 
to  flight, — had  he  more  severely  excluded 
the  topics  which  will  make  him  the  delight 
of  all  posterity. 

Critics  have  sometimes  made  it  an  objec- 
tion to  Mr.  Macaulay's  speeches  that  they  are 
so  carefully  elaborated.  If  the  objection  went 
to  show  that  the  elaboration  was  of  a  sort  at 
variance  with  simplicity  and  singleness  of  pur- 
pose ;  that  the  aesire  to  impart  intellectual 
grati6cation  transcended  the  limits  already 
spoken  of,  or  seduced  the  orator  into  a  pur- 
suit of  beauties  which,  merely  amusing  the 
imagination,  had  no  relation  to  the  subject  in 
hand,  and  no  tendency  to  facilitate  a  compre- 
hension of  it,  the  objection  would  be  of  force 
— ^nay,  would  be  fatal.  But  this  cannot,  with 
the  slightest  justice,  be  pretended.  The  fre- 
quency of  the  imaginative  element — the  vivid 
coloring  of  the  diction — the  profuse,  but  ever 
apt  examples — the  peculiarities  of  construc- 
tion,— all  flow  simply  from  the  natural  quali- 
ties of  the  intellect  of  the  speaker,  naturally 
exhibited ;  and  where  this  is  the  case,  it  can- 
not be  said  that  the  speaker  has  trespassed 
on  ease  or  nature.  Elaboration  within  such 
just  limits — a  strenuous  effort  (as  the  wisest 
of  men  has  expressed  it)  to  **  seek  out  apt 
words" — to  discover  the  selectest  and  most 
forcible  modes  of  expression — is,  so  far  from 
being  a  reproach,  one  of  the  chief  merits  of 


a  speaker.  The  utmost  elaboration  of  thi» 
kind  is  pardonable  enough.  If  a  reproach  at 
all,  it  is  one  which  we  are  simple  enough  to 
wish  that  the  generality  of  public  speakers 
were  more  ambitious  of  incurring.  Since  the 
Prince  of  Orators  himself  always  prepared 
with  the  utmost  diligence  for  public  speaking, 
instead  of  contenting  himself  with  stumbling 
here  and  there  on  a  casual  felicity,  can  it  be 
any  discredit  in  any  other  to  do  the  like  ? 
He  could  speak  extemporaneously  indeed, 
and  sometimes  did  so ;  but  it  is  on  record  that 
he  never  did  so  if  he  could  help  it.  He  left 
nothing  to  chance  which  he  could  secure  by 
foresight  and  skill — nothing  to  the  inspiration 
of  the  moment,  which  deliberate  industry 
could  secure.  And,  in  general,  such  industry, 
let  genius  be  what  it  will,  secures  its  own  re- 
compense in  this  lis  well  as  in  other  respects 
— that  even  the  so-called  inspiration  is  most 
likely  to  reward  with  its  illapse  him  who  has 
been  thus  diligent  in  preparation.  The  most 
unlooked-for  felicities,  both  of  thought  and 
expression,  will,  after  such  preparation,  often 
suddenly  flash  into  unbidden  existence  under 
the  glow  of  actual  speaking ;  felicities  of 
which  in  the  process  of  preparation  the  mind 
may  never  have  caught  even  a  glimpse.  But 
then  this  happy  excitement  of  all  the  facul- 
ties is  only  possible  to  the  mind  when  pro- 
longed preparation  has  suggested  all  the 
trains  of  thought  likely  to  stimulate  emotion, 
and  has  already  in  part  stimulated  it ;  and, 
above  all,  has  msured  that  self-possession  in 
the  treatment  of  the  subject  without  which  the 
boasted  **  inspiration"  never  visits,  or  is  likely 
to  visit,  the  most  eloquent  speaker.  It  is  prepa- 
ration which  piles  the  wood  and  lays  the  sacri- 
fice, and  then  the  celestial  fire  may  perchance 
descend.  The  entire  water  in  the  vessel  must 
have  its  whole  temperature  slowly  raised  to 
the  boiling  point ;  and  then,  and  not  till  then, 
it  **  flashes  into  steam.'* 

Nor  is  it  more  than  an  apparent  objection 
to  this  that  some  sudden  bursts  of  the  most 
powerful  eloquence  have  been  in  reply.  This 
is  quite  true,  though  such  (generally  brief) 
speeches  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
highest  specimens  of  eloquence — as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  speeches  v'epi  '^apa*p6(f^6tagy  or 
irspf  (fr£9avou.  Let  it  be  confessed,  however, 
that  some  replies,  strictly  extemporaneous, 
have  been  amon^  the  most  remarkable  exam- 
ples of  oratorical  power.  It  is  still  not  to  be 
forgotten,  first,  that  the  admiration  of  such 
eflforts  is  generally  disproportioned  to  their 
intrinsic  merits,  simply  because  they  are  re- 
plies; just  as  a  repartee  is  excellent  because 
it  is  a  repartee,  and  would  ^ften  Jo^e  all  its 
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brilliaDcj  if  it  could  be  supposed  premedi- 
tated. But  secondly,  not  only  do  the  few 
apparent  exceptions  confirm  the  rule,  but,  in 
fact,  there  are  very  rarely  any  exceptions  at 
all.  When  a  man  replies  to  another,  the  very 
fact  usually  shows  that  he  has  already  been 
studying  the  whole  bearings  of  the  subject ; 
the  very  arguments  of  his  opponent  have 
given  him  his  brief,  suggested  his  materials, 
and  generally  even  the  order  and  method  of  his 
topics,*  while,  if  there  has  been  any  thing  of 
animosity  between  the  men,  the  very  attack 
itself  has  tended  to  provoke  into  uttermost 
intensity  all  those  energetic  passions  which 
sway  the  intellect  and  the  fancy  at  their  will. 
We  cannot  quit  this  subject  without  repeat- 
ing our  earnest  wibh  that  the  generality  of 
public  speakers  were  a  little  more  likely  to 
wcur  the  reproach  of  prolonged  preparation. 
It  would  be  a  great  saving  to  the  public  of 
time  and  patience  :  less  would  be  said,  and 
yet  more;  more  matter  in  fewer  words.  Not, 
of  course,  that  we  plead  for  carefully  written 
compositions,  and  the  exact  delivery  thereof 
from  memory  even  to  the  precise  reproduction 
of  every  little  beggarly  particle  and  connec- 
tive ;  nor  do  we  plead,  indeed,  for  written 
compositions  at  all.  A  servile  adherence  to 
manuscript,  however  pardonable  or  necessary 
it  may  be  during  early  attempts  and  for  a 
hmited  time,  is  not  only  a  sure  method  of 
extinguishing  all  the  more  pointed  character- 
istics  of  the  vivid  spoken  style,  but  involves 
an  intolerable  bonda&;e,  of  which  a  mind  of 
great  power  will,  at  the  earliest  possible  pe- 
riod, seek  to  rid  itself.  There  is  '*  a  more  ex- 
cellent way"  for  the  experienced  speaker,  or 
one  who  has  tolerably  advanced  in  the  art ; 
and  it  should  be  his  early  ambition  ultimately 
to  perfect  himself  in  it.  He  must  write  in- 
deed much  at  one  time  or  another,  and  con- 
tinue to  write  on  some  subjects  or  other  (and 
that  carefully)  all  his  days,  if  he  would  attain 
and  perpetuate  that  general  accuracy  and 
command  of  language — copious  as  regards 
the  sources  of  diction,  precise  as  regards  the 
selection  of  terms,  and  closely  articulated  as 

*  It  18  well  observed  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Quarterly  Review,*^  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  certainly  one  of 
the  readiest  debaters  the  House  of  Ck>mmoDs  ever 
produced — "An  ever-ready  speaker,  his  premedi- 
tated oratioD^  that  is  to  say,  those  over  which  he 
has  had  some  time — no  matter  how  short — to  pon- 
der, are  nevertheless  infinitely  better  than  those 
prompted  by  the  exigency  of  the  moment  He  will 
sometimes  from  this  cause  reply  better  to  the  ear- 
lier f>art  of  an  antagonist's  argument  than  to  its 
dose,  and  his  own  peroration  is  seldom  so  effective 
as  what,  in  dramatic  language,  may  be  called  the 
crisis  of  his  speech." 


regards  construction — without  which  a  speak- 
er can  never  attain  the  crown  of  excellence. 
Still,  though  speeches  need  not  be  composed, 
for  this  we  contend, — that  a  speaker,  if  he 
woidd  do  himself  and  his  audience  justice  on 
any  great  occasion,  should  give  himself  to  a 
preparation  so  prolonged  (probably  it  would 
demand  nearly  as  large  expenditure  of  Ume 
as  if  every  word  had  been  written  and  com- 
mitted to  memory)  that  the  substance  and 
the  method,  the  matter  and  order,  of  the 
thoughts  shall  be  perfectly  familiar ;  further, 
that  he  shall  not  only  be  in  complete  posses- 
sion of  sharply  defined  thoughts,  and  the 
precise  order  in  which  they  shall  be  delivered, 
but  that  his  mind  shall  glow  with  them  ;  that 
he  shall  <<  muse"  till  **  the  fire  bums  ;*'  till 
every  faculty  in  the  degree  in  which  it  may 
be  possessed  is  fairly  kindled.  The  task  is 
not  complete  till  not  only  the  arguments  and 
illustrations  have  been  supplied  to  memory, 
but  even  (as  will  be  the  case  in  the  coarse  of 
such  preparation)  the  utmost  felicitous  terms, 
the  most  salient  phrases,  have  been  sug- 
gested, and  are  vividly  present ;  after  whidi 
they  will  be  almost  sure  to  suggest  them- 
selves at  the  right  moment,  recalled  by  the 
matter  in  which  they  are  embedded,  and  with 
which  they  are  indissolubly  connected  by  the 
laws  of  association.  In  this  case  the  "  beg- 
garly particles,"  as  we  luive  called  them, 
the  "huts"  and  the  "ands,"and  the  "tfs," 
and  the  other  connectives,  as  well  as  the  little 
forms  of  construction  and  collocation,  may  be 
disregarded,  or  left  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
They  will  not  constitute  (as  in  the  case  of 
exact  reproduction  from  written  composition) 
an  oppressive  burden  to  the  memory, — pro- 
ducing, where  the  effort  of  memory  has  not 
been  quite  perfect,  a  feeling  of  constraint  and 
frigidity  in  the  delivery  ;  or  where  it  htu 
been  perfect,  the  appearance,  not  less  unde- 
sirable, of  artificiality  in  the  composition. 

Such  preparation  as  this,  we  heartily  wish 
we  could  trace  a  little  more  of,  among  our 
public  speakers ;  and  if  it  be  a  reproach  at 
all,  that  they  would  graciously  incur  it.  We 
should  not,  in  that  case,  have  to  toil  so 
wearily  through  arid  and  sterile  deserts  of 
mere  verbiage.  The  House  of  Commons,  in 
particular,  would  not  have  its  invaluable  time 
wasted  in  listening  to  negligent  and  pitiless 
diffuseness,  nor  the  columns  of  the  •'  Times" 
and  the  pages  of  "  Hansard"  so  often  filled 
with  **  vain  repetitions."  Neither  would  there 
be  such  sudden  hurry  just  at  the  close  of  the 
session  in  carting  the  legislative  harvest, 
which  the  House  of  Lords  declares  that  there 
is  no  time  to  ffaiher  into  the  gamer,  and 
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leaves  to  rot  on  the  ground  I  It  cannot,  we 
fear,  be  deniod  that  there  are  numberless 
speeches  of  three  or  four  columns,  the  whole 
substance  of  which  is  perfectly  reproduced, 
and  often  with  great  accession  of  point  and 
perspicuity,  in  the  little  summaries  with 
which  some  of  the  leading  newspapers  give 
the  results  of  a  night's  debate.  Merciful  con- 
densations to  a  busy  world  !  How  little  need 
the  public  envy  the  long  sittings  of  their  sena- 
tors, able  as  they  thus  are  to  pluck  in  ten 
minutes  the  little  fruit  from  amidst  the  re- 
dundant foliage  of  the  "  Collective  Wis- 
dom!" 

There  is  one  character  in  which,  it  must  be 
confessed,  Mr  Macaulay  has  achieved  less 
reputation  than  many  other  men  in  every  way 
his  inferiors ;  much  less,  we  are  convinced, 
than  he  might  have  achieved  had  he  made  it 
the  object  of  his  ambition, — we  mean  as  a 
debater.  The  parliamentary  duello,  no  doubt, 
when  the  talents  for  this  species  of  contest 
are  of  the  6rst  order,  has  a  strong  tendency 
to  bring  out,  in  all  their  perfection,  all  the 
characteristics  of  what  is  then,  most  literally, 
the  "  wrestling  style."  We  think  that  Mr. 
Macaulay's  comparative  inferiority  for  this 
sort  of  work  is  easily  accounted  for ;  partly 
from  the  character  of  his  mind,  and  partly 
from  his  never  having  particularly  aspired  to 
success  in  it.  To  take  the  last  first.  It  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  with  such  diversified 
knowledge,  accuracy,  and  promptness  of 
memory,  activity  of  suggestion,  fertility  of 
imagination,  and  imperial  command  of  lan- 
guage, he  might  have  done  far  more  in  this 
way,  than  he  has  ever  done ;  since  minds  of 
far  less  compass  and  endowments  than  his 
own  have,  with  perseverance,  made  them- 
selves (even  after  years  of  comparative  failure) 
very  accomplished  debaters.  But  it  is  equally 
evident  that  he  has  never  been  very  solicitous 
of  this  species  of  reputation ;  and  we  cannot 
blame  hira.  These  conflicts  are  necessarily 
attended  with  much  that  is  unpleasant  in  the 
acting, 'and  when  party  spirit  runs  high,  not 
a  little  that  is  unpleasant  in  retrospection.  A 
mind  that  is  not  decidedly  **  combative,"  or 
that  has  much  sense  of  dignity,  naturally 
shrinks  from  the  clost*  encounter  with  indi 
viduals,  and  prt^fers  the  tai>k  of  expounding 
and  defending  political  views  on  general 
grounds,  and  with  the  least  possible  reference 
to  opponents.  Exciting,  no  doubt,  is  this 
species  of  intellectual  gladiatorship,  when 
private  animosity,  and  the  rivalry  of  ambition, 
sharpen  political  differences,  and  the  comba- 
tants, in  fierce  personal  grapple,  shorten  their 
swords  for  a  death-blow.  But  it  requires, 
perhaps,  that  a  man  should  have  a  little  of 


the  savage  about  him,  as  well  as  many  other 
qualities,  to  insure  much  renown  in  it. 

But  the  other  obstacles  hinted  at  is  not  less 
in  Mr.  Macaulay's  way.  The  disquisitory 
character  of  his  intellect  better  loves  the 
serener  regions  of  politics — perhaps,  we 
ought  to  say,  its  less  turbulent  regions,  for 
which  of  them  is  serene  ?  It  is  evident  that 
he  prefers,  wherever  it  is  possible,  an  expo- 
sition of  his  views  unfettered  by  polemical 
considerations;  and,  indeed,  he  never  con- 
tents himself  with  a  mere  running  fight 
through  the  several  topics  of  an  antagonist's 
argument.  Admirable  as  are  many  of  his 
replies  to  previous  speakers — and  some  of 
them  are  very  effective  specimens  of  debate — 
they  have  generally  been  delivered  after  a 
little  interval  for  reflection,  are  for  that  reason 
couched  in  a  courteous  and  temperate  tone, 
and  as  might  be  expected  from  the  qualities 
of  mind  on  which  we  have  just  been  insist- 
ing, abound  in  argument  ai4  illustration 
which  overlap  the  limits  of  mere  confutation, 
and  show  how  willingly  the  speaker  bounds 
away  to  aspects  of  his  subject  independent 
of  party  conflict.  In  one  or  two  places  he 
frankly  avows  (what  his  speeches  show)  how 
little  ambitious  he  is  of  achieving  only  a  de- 
bater's triumphs. 

Though,  as  we  have  already  said,  we  can- 
not doubt  that  a  mind  so  richly  endowed 
could,  by  sedulous  practice,  have  obtained  a 
much  larger  reputation  for  this  species  of  ora- 
tory, a  more  than  usually  lengthened  practice 
(always  indeed  a  condition,)  would  probably 
have  been  necessary  in  his  case ;  and  that 
from  those  very  characteristics  of  mind  which 
fit  him  for  a  more  comprehensive  treatment 
of  political  questions.  The  more  large  a 
man's  views,  the  more  ample  his  stores  of 
knowledge,  the  more  difficult  often  is  it  to 
adjust  himself  to  the  rapid  movements  of 
that  guerilla  warfare  in  which  debaters  chiefly 
shine.  It  is  a  curious  and  true  observation 
of  one  of  our  philosophic  writers,  that  minds 
of  the  first  order  often  require  longer  time  for 
the  acquisition  of  the  habit  of  adroit  adapta- 
tion to  the  ordinary  exigences  of  life,  than 
men  of  far  inferior  powers,  who  yet  can  bril- 
liantly manoeuvre  their  more  manageable 
forces  on  a  more  limited  field.  The  former 
are  often  too  fastidious,  too  solicitous  in  mar- 
shalling their  battalions,  to  do  themselves  ex- 
temporaneous justice.  They  must  have  their 
conclusions  based  on  the  most  comprehensive 
survey,  their  method  and  argumentation 
without  a  flaw,  their  front  and  their  rear  alike 
cared  for,  before  they  will  move — and  while 
they  are  pausing  how  to  effect  the  best  dis- 
position of  their  %^c|^^^t^e  occasion,  which 
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demanded  only  a  skirmisli,  is  apt  to  pass 
away,  and  the  light-heeled  and  light-armed 
enemy  has  vanished  from  the  field. 

We  have,  of  course,  looked  at  this  volume 
chiefly  in  its  oratorical  character.     We  have 
done  so  because  it  was  a  volume  of  "speeches," 
and  challenged  especial  notice  in  that  respect. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  to  dwell  on  Mr.  Macau- 
lay's  political  views,  maintained  thr6ughout 
life  with  a  very  remarkable  consistency ;  with 
singular  moderation  indeed,  but  also  with 
unni aching  courage  and  decision.    They  are 
sufficiently  known ;  they  are  very  definite,  and 
have  been,  for  the  most  part,  those  which 
have  been  maintained  in  this  Journal,  and 
not  seldom  discussed  there  by  himself.     In 
his  speeches,  in  his  essays,  in  his  history,  the 
same  traits   appear.     Points   there  are   of 
secondary  importance,  and  one  or  two  not 
secondary,  in  which  many  wouldl  contest  his 
opinions ;  but  on  all  the  great  occasions  on 
which  he  has  delivered  his  votes,  there  are 
now  few  of  hfc  countrymen  who  would  not 
acknowledge  that  they  were  given  on  the 
better  side.     They  have  been  identified  with 
all  the  great  reforms,  political,  social,  and 
economical,  which  have  signalized  our  epoch. 
Ardently  attached  to  liberal  opinions,  and 
anxious  to  make  them  triumphant,  Mr.  Ma- 
caulay's  zeal  as  a  reformer  has  been  tempered 
by  the  cautious  maxims  which  a  profound 
political  philosophy  as  well  as  a  most  exten- 
sive survey  of  history  have  taught  him — that 
reforms  to  be  really  beneficial  must  be  tem- 
perate and  timely,  and  that  if,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Reform  Bill,  they  are  of  necessity  large, 
because  payment  of  long  arrears  has  become 
necessary,  it  is  in  itself  no  matter  of  triumph, 
but  a  thing  to  be  deeply  deplored.     Distrust- 
ful of   all  theories   which    cannot   plainly 
appeal  to  the  analogies  and  experience  of  the 
past  and  safely  link  that  past  to  the  present — 
oistrustful  of  all  changes  which  threaten  to 
dissolve  the   continuity   of    political  habit, 
feeling,  and  association — he  has  never  de- 
nounced the  rankest  abuses  that  ever  demand- 
ed reform  more  vividly  than  the   perilous 
and  visionary  schemes  of  democratic  fanati- 
cism.     Heartily  despising  the  pedantry  of 
political  philosophy,  his  speeches,  (as  well 
as   his  other  productions)   are  everywhere 
deeply  imbued  with  the  genuine  spirit  of  that 
philosophy.     In  the  practical  application  of 
the  abstract  principles  of   politics,  he  con- 
stantly bears  in  mind,  with  Bacon  and  Burke, 
that  the  political  art  is  necessatily  akin  to 
grafting  rather  than  planting  ;  that  its  task 
IS  to  enlarge,  repair,  and  beautify  the  old 
rather  than  build  anew ;  to  modify  conditions 
always  given  rather  than  to  create  them. 


Zealous  as  Mr.  Macaulay  was  for  Reform,  the 
whole  series  of  splendid  speeches  on  that 
subject  everywhere  show  that  he  was  chiefly 
anxious  for  it  that  it  might  avert  (as  it  did 
avert)  Revolution.     They  abound  with  strik- 
ing commentary,  enforced  by  the  most  en- 
lightened appeals  to  historical  induction,  on 
that  saying  of  our  **  greatest"  and  "wisest," — 
"  Morosa  morum  retentio  res  turbulenta  est, 
flBque  ac  novitas."     Nowhere  are  the  great 
lessons  of  this  cautious  practical  philosophy 
— which  seeks  to  maintain  the  equipoise  be- 
tween ardent  aspirations  for  improvement  and 
just  reverence  for  antiquity,  more  powerfully 
taught  or  more  felicitously  illustrated  than 
in  these  speeches  on  Reform,  which  we  recom- 
mend, no  less  for  their  wisdom  than  their 
eloquence,  to  the  attention  of  our  youthful 
countrymen.     So  long  as  the  principles  they 
unfold  animate  Englishmen,  the  progress  of 
the  nation  will  be  steady  and  safe  ;%there  will 
be  no  fear  lest  the  continuity  of  love  and 
veneration  for  institutions  should  be  dissolved; 
that  love  and  veneration  which  are  as  essen- 
tial to  the  stability  of  laws  as  intrinsic  excel- 
lence in  the  laws ;  the  presence  of  which  will 
often  make  the  worst  polities  strong,  and  the 
absence  of  which  must  leave  the  best  weak. 
We  must  not  close  this  article  without 
paying  a  tribute  to  the  transparent  honesty 
and  independence  which  have  ever  charac- 
terized Mr.  Macaulay's  political  career  both 
in  Parliament  and  at  the  hustings.     How- 
ever moderate  in  his  views,  they  have  been 
most  decidedly  expressed :  in  entire  indepen- 
dence alike  of  party  and  faction,  of  court  or 
commons,  of  aristocrat  or  democrat.     With 
his    constituents,   he    has    been  sometimes 
charged  with  being  too  brusque  ;  but  amidst 
the  numerous  examples  of  servility  at  the 
hustings,  the  failing  is  one  which  Englishmen 
may  readily  forgive.     His  independent  con- 
duct in  his  relations  with  his  constituents,  is 
well  worthy  of  imitation ;  and  we  question 
whether  since  Burke  delivered  his  celebrated 
speech  at  Bristol,  any  one  has  ever  more  un- 
flinchingly and  thoroughly  carried   out  its 
maxims.     He  has  said  his  say  to  his  constitu- 
ents on  the  most  critical  occasions  in  the  most 
downright  way.  He  has  been  the  very  Corio- 
lanus  of  the  hustings.     He  has  abated  noth- 
ing, disguised  nothing.     Though  for  a  short 
time  banished  from  Edinburgh,  the  result 
showed  that  his  constituents  could  apprecit»te 
the  independence  and  self-respect  of  one  who, 
though  deeply  sensible  of  the  honor  of  a 
seat  in  Parliament,  could  not  compromise 
anything  to  gain  it ;  and  his  unsolicited  re- 
election   by   that    great    constituency   was 
equally  honorable  to  him  and  to  themselves. 
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From   Chambers's  Journal. 


REMARKABLE    NAYAL    DUELS 


Although  it  is  by  no  means  unfrequent, 
during  a  war  between  great  naval  powers,  for 
actions  a  Voutrance  to  be  fought  by  well- 
matched  single  ships,  it  is  very  rare  for  a 
similar  engagement  to  occur  in  consequence 
of  a  special  mutual  agreement  to  fight — in 
other  words,  for  two  ships  of  presumably 
equal  force  to  strive  for  victory,  expressly  in 
consequence  of  a  challenge  having  been  sent 
by  the  captain  of  the  one,  and  accepted  hj 
the  captain  of  the  other.  Such  an  affair  is 
somethmg  very  different  from  ordinary  casual 
meetings  of  hostile  vessels,  and  is  literally  a 
sMp-dueL  Only  two  notable  engagements  of 
this  description,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge, 
have  occurred  within  the  last  sixty  years.  In 
both  cases,  English  captains  were  the  chal- 
lengers— their  antagonists  being  respectively 
French  and  American.  For  our  own  part, 
we  are  as  much  interested  by  a  spirited  nar- 
rative of  a  well-fought  single  ship  action,  as 
by  one  of  a  regular  battle  on  a  grand  scale 
between  large  fleets.  Take  up  any  popular 
account  of  the  battle  of  St.  Vincent,  or  the 
Nile,  or  Trafalgar,  and — unless  you  happen 
to  be  a  professional  man,  well  read  in  John 
Clerk  of  Eldin's  N^aval  Tactics,  and  able  to 
appreciate  and  criticise  every  manoeuvre — 
the  probabilitv  is,  that  long  ere  the  engage- 
ment is  brought  to  a  triumphant  conclusion, 
you  grow  rather  confused,  and  finally  lay 
down  the  book  with  a  hazy  sort  of  conception 
that  it  was  a  very  gallant  and  terrible  bat- 
tle, won  by  British  skill  and  valor — and  that 
is  all  you  know  and  understand.  But  in  read- 
ing about  a  single  ship- action  you  can  con- 
centrate your  attention  better ;  and  although 
you  may  hardly  know  the  jib-boom  from  the 
spanker  boom,  you  can  form  a  tolerably  cor- 
rect idea  of  the  progress  of  the  fight,  and  of 
the  effect  of  each  change  of  position,  and  the 
material  damage  and  loss  on  the  part  of  the 
respective  ships.  Our  limits  will  permit  us 
to  give  only  brief  and  condensed  sketches  of 
the  remarkable  actions  we  propose  to  cite, 
and  which  we  will  preface  by  a  few  general 
remarks. 

In  all  naval  battles,  and  especially  in  ac- 
tions between  single  ships,  it  has  ever  been 


held  a  considerable  advantage  to  obtain  the 
weather-gage  at  the  commencement,  and, 
if  possible,  to  retain  it  throughout  the  en- 
gagement. Of  course  this  is  by  no  means  so 
important  where  steamships  of  war  are  en- 
gaged, as  they  can  change  their  positions  at 
pleasure ;  but  no  ranged  battle  has,  up  to 
this  period,  occurred  between  steamers,  al- 
though it  is  highly  probable  that  we  shall 
hear  of  several  during  the  present  war.  The 
advantages  of  securing  the  weather-gaffe— that 
is,  being  to  windward  of  the  antagonist — are 
various.  It  enables  a  ship  of  good  sailing 
Qualities  to  defer  engaging,  or  to  bear  plump 
down  on  the  enemy  at  once,  at  option.  More- 
over, if  the  enemy  discharge  their  broadsides 
at  a  medium  range,  the  weather-ship's  side 
is  less  exposed,  whil^  the  leeward- ship's  side 
is  more  exposed  to  shot  than  would  be  the 
case  were  they  respectively  in  any  other  po- 
sition ;  and  should  they  go  about  on  a  fresh 
tack,  the  shot- holes  of  the  former  will  be 
clear  of  the  water,  while  those  of  the  latter 
will  possibly  prove  dangerous  leaks.  Again, 
the  wind  ward-ship  can  bear  up  and  raJce — 
that  is,  stand  atnwart  the  bow  or  stern  of 
her  adversary,  and  discharge  in  succession 
all  the  broadside- guns,  so  as  to  sweep  the 
upper-deck  from  end  to  end,  or  desperately 
damage  the  stern,  the  weakest  portion  of  a 
ship.  As  soon  as  hostile  vessels  come  in 
sight  of  each  other,  the  drum  beats  to  quar- 
ters, and  the  crew  prepare  for  action.  The 
tackles  of  the  guns  are  overhauled  ;  the  tom- 
pions  withdrawn ;  shot  of  all  descriptions 
placed  ready  for  use ;  and  the  magazines 
opened  by  the  gunner  and  his  crew,  who 
make  ready  to  serve  out  cartridges.  The 
carpenter  prepares  his  plufirs  for  shot-holes, 
and  his  fishes  for  wounded  spars,  rigs  the 
pumps  to  prepare  for  a  leak,  <&c. ;  the  bulk- 
heads are  knocked  down,  or  triced  up  to  the 
beams,  as  the  case  may  be ;  the  great  cabins 
are  unceremoniously  cleared  of  the  ofiicer'a 
furniture,  &c. ;  and  every  deck,  fore  and  aft, 
is  put  in  fighting  order.  TJie  surgeons  dis- 
possess the  midshipmen  of  the  cockpit,  and 
the  erst  convivial  table  is  spread  with  tourni- 
quets, forceps,  plasters,  and  amputating  in- 
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straments,  all  in  sickeniog  array.  The  board- 
ers have  put  on  their  great  iroa-bound  caps, 
and  have  stuck  pistols  in  their  belts,  and  hold 
a  keen  cutlass  or  a  glittering  tomahawk  in 
hand;  the  marines  are  drawn  up  on  quarter- 
deck and  poop,  with  ball-cartridges  m  their 
boxes  ;  the  clews  of  the  sails  have  been  stop- 
pered ;  and,  lest  the  ties  should  be  shot 
away,  the  yards  are  slung  in  chains.  Many 
other  preparations  are  made ;  and  in  a  pro- 
perly disciplined  ship,  everything  is  done 
without  confusion,  and  in  a  space  of  time 
amazingly  short.  Every  man  and  boy  cap- 
able of  duty  is  at  his  post ;  and  when  an 
action  is  imminent,  British  tars  on  the  doc- 
tor's list  have  frequently  been  known  to  drag 
their  languid  limbs  from  the  sick-bay^  to  give 
what  help  they  are  able  to  6ght  Old  Eng- 
land's battle.  The  spectacle  6f  a  ship  cleared 
for  action,  with  the  crew  at  quarters,  silent 
and  motionless  as  their  grim  guns,  is  one  of 
the  most  impressive  in  tne  world.  It  is  at 
once  terrible  and  strangely  exciting — some- 
thing never  to  be  forgotten  by  whoever  has 
witnessed  it.  Your  blood  thrills  in  every 
vein,  and  your  heart  throbs  heroically  as  you 
glance  along  the  tiers  o^  black  cannon,  each 
with  its  silent  crew  of  stalwart  seamen  burn- 
ing for  the  fray.  You  know  that  at  a  single 
word  from  the  commander  of  this  warlike 
world,  those  silent  groups  will  start  into  life 
and  activity,  and  those  black  guns  will  thun- 
der forth  their  iron  message  of  death  and 
destruction ;  and  knowing  and  feeling  this, 
you  can  hardly  keep  in  the  wild  hurra  of 
your  country.  Rely  upon  it,  that  every  one 
( of  the  hairy-chested  fellows  you  see  at  quar- 
ters will,  the  moment  the  word  to  fire  b  ^iven, 
join  in  a  cheer  shaking  the  very  decks ! 

Have  you  heard  the  British  cheer, 
Fore  and  aft,  fore  and  aft  ? 

Have  you  heard  the  British  cheer 
Fore  and  aft  ? 

There  is  nothing  like  it — nothing  to  compare 
to  it.  Whature  all  the  vivas  or  viveVemper' 
turs  to  the  British  hurra  ringing  through  the 
port-holes  of  a  three-decker  ? 

But  we  must  now  to  our  special  theme. 
Towards  the  end  of  July,  1798,  the  British 
32-gun  frigate  Boston,  Captain  Courtenay, 
cruised  off  New  York,  on  the  look-out  for 
the  French  36-gun  frigate  Embuscade,  Cap- 
tain Bompart,  a  frigate  which  had  inflicted 
immense  loss  on  our  commerce  by  capturing 
scores  of  merchant  vessels.  It  happened 
that  the  French  captain  mistook  the  British 
frigate  for  a  consort  of  his  own,  and  sent  his 


first  officer  in  a  boat  with  twelve  men  to  com- 
municate some  orders,  under  this  erroneous 
impression.  The  officer  seems  to  have  been 
more  mistrustful,  or  more  prudent,  than  his 
superior,  for  he  paused  on  his  way  to  question 
an  American  pilot-boat.  The  pilot  assured 
him  that  the  straoKer  was  veritably  a  French 
ship — having  really  been  deceived  himself 
by  a  stratagem  of  Captain  Courtenay,  who 
caused  some  of  hb  officers  to  talk  together 
in  French  when  the  pilot- boat  was  within 
hearing.  So  the  Embuscade's  boat  rowed 
confidently  alongside  the  Boston,  and,  of 
course,  the  crew  found  themselves  prisoners. 
Captain  Courtenay  told  the  captured  lieuten- 
ant, that  he  particularly  wished  to  fight  the 
Emhuscade,  and  would  challenge  her  captain 
to  exchange  broadsides.  The  lieutenant  re- 
plied, that  the  Emhuscade  would  accept  the 
challenge,  if  he  was  allowed  to  write  to  Cap- 
tain Bompart  by  the  pilot-boat.  To  this  pro- 
posal, the  British  captain  assented,  and  sent 
his  challenge  also  by  a  verbal  message,  to  be 
delivered  by  the  pilot.  The  latter,  however, 
scrupled  to  deliver  it,  but  had  a  written  copy 
forthwith  posted  in  a  coffee-house  of  the  city; 
and  thus  it  soon  reached  Captain  Bompart, 
who  promptly  accepted  the  cartel*  and  put 
to  sea.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  31st, 
the  antagonists  met,  and  the  battle  com- 
menced soon  after  6  a.m.  The  British  cap- 
tain and  his  lieutenant  of  marines  were  killed 
by  the  same  cannon-ball,  about  6  a.m.  ;  and 
the  two  lieutenants  of  the  frigate  were  sent 
below  severely  wounded.  One  of  them  came 
up  again  when  a  little  recovered,  and  gal- 
lantly continued  to  fight  the  ship,  which,  by 
7  A.M.y  was  so  disabled,  as  to  be  glad  to  stand 
away  before  the  wind,  while  the  Emhuscade, 
nearly  as  crippled,  stood  after  her  for  a  few 
miles,  and  then  put  about  to  the  eastward. 
The  result  was  a  drawn  battle,  gallantly 
fought  on  both  sides.  The  Boston  had  only 
about  200  men  and  boys  on  board  at  the 
time,  and  of  these  she  lost  10  killed  and  24 
wounded.  The  Emhuscade  had  a  crew  of 
fully  300,  and  is  said  to  have  lost  50  killed 
and  wounded.  The  king  granted  a  pension 
of  £600  to  Captain  Courtenay's  widow,  and 
£50  pension  to  each  of  his  children. 

The  other  frlgate-actlon,  resulting  from  a 
challenge,  is  one  of  the  most  deservedly  cele- 
brated affairs  in  the  annals  of  the  navy. 
Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  war 
with  the  United  States  in  1812,  the  Ameri- 
cans successively  captured  the  British  frigates 
Guerriere^  Macedonian,  and  Java.  Each  of 
these  vessels  was  taken  in  single  action  bv 
American  frigates — so  named  and  classed, 
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but  in  realitj  almost  line-of-battle  ships,  as 
regards  scantling  and  complement;  or,  as 
seamen  said  at  that  time,  sixty-foure  in  dis" 
guise.  All  the  British  ships  fought  most  gal- 
lantly, and  surrendered  only  after  a  frightful 
loss  of  men,  and  when  their  shattered  bulls 
were  totally  helpless  and  unmanageable.  We 
need  not  hesitate  to  say,  indeed,  tnat  the  de- 
fence of  the  three  British  frigates  against 
firreatly  superior  antagonists,  was  at  least  as 
honorable  to  them  as  the  victoir  to  the  Ame- 
ricans. But  their  capture  caused  unparalleled 
excitement  both  in  Great  Britain  and  in  Ame- 
rica. The  public  did  not  then  know  how 
deadly  the  odds  had  been :  all  they  under- 
stood was,  that  three  British  frigates  had,  in 
rapid  succession,  been  taken  by  American 
fngatea ;  and  they  were  ready  to  exclaim, 
that  the  prestige  of  British  inrincibility  at  sea 
was  gone  for  ever:  and  that  the  vigorous 
young  navy  of  the  United  States  was  more 
than  a  match  for  the  veteran  navy  of  Old 
England.  It  was  obvious  that  something 
must  be  done  to  turn  the  scale  in  our  favor, 
and  that  somethmg  was  promptly  done  in 
a  brilliant  style.  Among  the  many  brave  and 
able  frigate  commanders  who  burned  to  re- 
trieve the  British  name,  was  Captain  P.  B.  V. 
Broke,  of  the  Shannon,  SS-gun  frigate — a 
ship  thoroughly  well  disciplined,  and  in  good 
fighting- trim.  In  April,  he  cruised  off  Boston 
in  company  with  his  consort,  the  Tenedos  fri- 
gate. Captain  Parker,  watching  the  American 
frigates  Ijing  in  that  port.  Two  of  them,  the 
Congress  and  President,  managed  to  put  to 
sea  unintercepted ;  but  the  Constitution  and 
the  Chesapeake  yet  remained.  The  former 
was  under  repairs,  but  the  latter  was  nearly 
ready  for  sea.  Captain  Broke  sent  away  the 
Tenedos  to  cruise  elsewhere  for  a  season,  in 
order  that  the  American  should  have  ftiir  play 
in  the  contest  he  meditated  ;  and  then  he  sent 
in  repeated  verbal  challenges  to  Captain  Law- 
rence of  the  Chesapeake  to  meet  him.  Finally, 
he  dispatched  a  letter  of  challenge,  a  full 
copy  of  which  we  have  in  one  of  the  two  ac- 
counts of  the  affair  lying  before  us,  but  it  is 
much  too  long  to  quote  entire.  SuflSce  it, 
that  after  requesting  Captain  Lawrence  to 
meet  him  to  nght  for  the  honor  of  their  res- 
pective flags,  he  gives  a  faithful  account  of 
the  armament  and  ccfmplemeni  of  his  own 
ship,  and  names  a  rendezvous  for  the  fight ; 
or  offers  to  sail  in  company  with  the  Chesa* 
peake,  wn^^r  a  flag  of  truce,  to  any  place 
Captain  Lawrence  thinks  safest  from  interrup- 
tion from  British  cruisers !  He  conolodes  his 
chivalrous  challenge  with  the  following  mag- 
nanimous passage : — "You  must,  sir,  be  aware 


that  my  proposals  are  highly  advantageous  to 
you,  as  you  cannot  proceed  to  sea  singly  in 
the  Chsiapeake  without  imminent  risk  of 
being  crushed  by  the  superior  force  of  the 
numerous  British  squadrons  which  are  now 
abroad,  where  all  your  efforts,  in  a  case  of 
rencontre,  would,  however  gallant,  be  per- 
fectly hopeless.  I  entreat  you,  sir,  not  to 
imagine  that  I  am  urged  by  mere  personal 
vanity,  to  the  wish  of  meeting  the  Chesapeake^ 
or  that  I  depend  only  upon  your  personal 
ambition  for  your  acceding  to  this  invitation : 
we  have  both  nobler  motives.  You  will  feel 
it  as  a  compliment  if  I  say,  that  the  result  of 
our  meeting  may  be  the  most  grateful  service 
I  can  render  to  my  country ;  and  I  doubt  not 
that  you,  equally  confident  of  success,  will 
feel  convinced  that  it  is  only  by  repeated 
triumphs  in  even  combat  that  your  little  navy 
can  now  hope  to  console  your  country  for  the 
loss  of  trade  that  it  cannot  protect.  Favor 
me  with  a  speedy  reply.  We  are  short  of 
provisions  and  water,  and  cannot  stay  long 
here.'*  A  more  extraordinary  and  manly  let- 
ter never  was  written.  It  does  honor  alike 
to  the  head  and  the  heart  of  the  writer.  On 
1st  June  it  was  given  to  Captain  Slocnm,  a 
released  prisoner,  to  deliver ;  and  the  Shar^ 
non  then  stood  in  close  to  Boston,  to  await 
the  result.  About  noon  that  day,  the  Chesa- 
peake fired  a  gun,  and  set  her  sails.  She  was 
coming  out  to  fight  at  last !  not,  however,  in 
consequence  of  the  letter,  for  Slocum  was 
slow  in  coming,  and  had  not  yet  delivered  it, 
but  undoubtedly  in  consequence  of  the  verbal 
challenges.  She  was  accompanied  by  nume- 
rous pleasure-boats,  filled  with  people  eager 
to  see  the  affair  at  a  safe  distance,  and  flushed 
with  anticipations  of  success.  This,  indeed, 
was  thought  to  be  sure,  that  a  grand  dinner 
is  said  to  have  been  prepared  at  Boston,  to 
welcome  the  officers  of  the ,  Chesapeake  on 
their  expected  return  with  the  British  frigate 
as  a  prize. 

A  word  as  to  the  comparative  powers  of 
the  antagonists.  The  Chesapeake  rated  as  a 
86-gun  frigate,  but  mounted  25  on  a  broad- 
side, discharging  590  pounds  metal.  Her 
tonnage  was  1135  ;  and  her  crew — all  very 
fine  men — was  381  men  and  5  boys,  as  sworn 
to  by  her  surviving  commanding-oflicer.  The 
Shannon's  broadside-guns  were  also  26,  and 
the  weight  of  metal  discharged  by  them,  538 
pounds:  the  crew,  as  stated  by  Captain 
Broke  himself,  consisted  of  ''300  men  and 
boys— -a  large  proportion  of  the  latter-^be- 
sides  30  seamen,  boys,  and  passengers,  who 
were  taken  out  of  recaptured  vessels  lately." 
Her  tonnage  was  1066.    Thus  we  see  that 
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in  tonnage,  weight  of  metal,  and  number  of 
crev7,  the  Chesapeake  had  the  advantage. 
Nevertheless,  we  may  term  it  a  very  fair 
match,  all  things  considered — and  now  for 
the  result.  After  some  preliminary  manoeuv- 
ring, the  two  frigates  closed  at  about  six 
leagues'  distance  from  Boston — the  CheBa- 
peaks  having  a  large  white  flag  flying  at  the 
fore,  inscribed  with  the  words,  *' Sailors' 
Rights «nd  Free  Trade!*'  The  crew  of  the 
Shannon  greeted  this  extraordinary  symbol 
with  three  hearty  cheers.  We  shall  not  de- 
tail the  6ght  itself,  beyond  saying  that  the 
Shannon  opened  a  tremendous  fire  from  her 
double-shotted  guns ;  and  the  ships  having 
come  in  contact,  Captain  Broke,  eleven  mi- 
nutes after  the  engagement  commenced, 
boarded  the  Chesapeake  with  only  a  score  of 
his  men,  and  in  four  minutes  completely  car- 
ried the  ship.  From  the  time  the  first  gun 
was  fired  to  the  hauling  down  of  the  Ameri- 
can colors  and  the  hoisting  of  the  British  in 
their  place,  only  fifteen  minutes  elapsed! 
Just  in  the  moment  of  victory.  Captain  Broke 
was  treacherously  assailed  and  severely 
wounded  by  three  Americans  who  had  pre- 
viously submitted,  and  then  resumed  their 
arms.  Poor  Captam  Lawrence  of  the  CheBo- 
peake  was  mortally  wounded.  He  was  a  gal- 
lant officer,  and  his  death  was  sincerely  la- 
mented by  his  generous* minded  conqueror. 
Many  acts  of  great  individual  heroism  occur- 
red ;  and  brief  as  was  the  battle,  we  may  form 
some  idea  of  the  desperate  valor  displayed 
on  both  sides,  from  the  heavy  loss  of  life  mu- 
tually sustained.  The  Shannon  has  24  killed, 
including  her  first-lieutenant,  and  59  wound- 
ed. The  Chesapeake  had,  according  to  the 
American  official  account,  47  killed  and  99 


wounded — 14  mortally  ;  but  her  own  surgeon 
estimated  the  total  killed  and  wounded  at 
160  to  170.  We  belieye  that  such  a  fright- 
ful loss — ^in  the  two  frigates,  71  killed  and 
nearly  200  wounded — ^hardly  ever  before  oc- 
curred in  so  brief  an  engagement.  Some  of 
the  English  seamen  serving  on  board  the 
Chesapeake  leaped  overboard  when  Captain 
Broke  boarded  her.  Poor  conscience-stricken 
traitors  1  they  could  not  bear  to  fight  hand- 
to-hand  agunst  their  own  countrymen.  One 
of  them,  John  Waters,  was  a  fine  young  fel- 
low, who  had  deserted  from  the  Shannon  only 
a  few  months  before.  Thirty-two  English 
seamen  were  serving  in  the  American  frigate. 
What  must  their  feeling  have  been  during 
the  engagement  ?  One  curcumstance  deserves 
notice:  no  less  than  360  pair  of  handcufib 
were  found  stowed  in  a  cask  in  the  Chesa- 
peake. They  were  intended  for  the  crew  of 
the  Shannon !  How  the  men  of  the  latter 
ship  must  have  grinned  when  they  put  them 
— (ox  such  is  the  custom — on  the  wrists  of 
the  Chesapeakes  own  crew !  The  Shannon 
and  her  prise — neither  of  the  vessels  mater- 
ially injured — safely  reached  Halifax,  where 
poor  Captain  Lawrence  died  of  his  wound, 
and  was  buried  with  full  military  honors,  all 
the  captains  in  the  port  following  his  remams. 
We  have  now  only  to  add,  that  Captain  Broke 
was  very  deservedly  rewarded  with  a  baro- 
netcy, and  other  honors ;  that  two  of  his  lieu- 
tenants were  made  commanders ;  and  that 
two  of  his  midshipmen,  who  had  peculiarly 
distinguished  themselves,  were  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenants.  Take  it  for  all  in  all, 
the  duel  of  the  Shannon  and  Chesapeake  is 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  on  record. 


From    the    Leisure    Hoar. 


THE  LAST  TRIAL  FOR  WITCHCRAFT. 


The  scepticism  which  arose  and  prevailed  so 
largely  in  the  eighteenth  century,  had  at  least 
one  excellent  e^ect — that  of  uprooting  a  mul- 
titude of  popular  superstitions,  amon^  which, 
one  of  the  most  formidable  was  the  belief  in 
witchcraft.  It  may  not  perhaps  be  generally 
remembered,  that  at  the  time  when  Steele 
and  Addison  were  writing  the  **  Spectator," 


witchcraft  was  still  a  capital  offence,  and  that 
persons  accused  of  it  had  suffered  the  penalty 
of  death  not  many  years  before.  It  was  in 
1691  that  Mr.  Justice  Holt  put  the  first  se- 
rious check  upon  prosecutions  of  this  sort  in 
the  courts  of  justice;  but  we  nevertheless 
find  him  at  Exeter  five  years  later,  presiding 
at  the  trial  of  one  Elizabeth  Horner,  who  was 
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charged  with  '*  bewitching  three  children  of 
William  Bovet,  one  of  whom  was  dead." 
Mrs.  Homer  was  acquitted ;  and  it  was  after- 
wards remarked  by  the  good  Dr.  Hutchinsoni 
that  ^'no  inconvenience  hath  followed  her 
acquittal."  Later  than  this,  however,  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  year  1712,  a  poor  woman  in 
Hertfordshire  was  tried,  and  actually  ''  found 
guilty,"  upon  an  indictment  charging  her 
with  **  conversing  with  the  devil  in  the  shape 
of  a  cat" — a  form  u-^  accusation  which  cer- 
tainly threw  ridicule  over  the  whole  proceed- 
ing ;  but,  in  conformity  with  the  verdict,  the 
judge  was  nevertheless  obliged  to  sentence 
the  prisoner  to  be  hanged,  and  was  able  to 
save  her  only  through  the  intervention  of  a 
."pardon,"  which  he  subsequently  obtained 
in  her  behalf.  As  it  may  serve  to  give  us  a 
glimpse  into  the  condition  of  rural  England 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  when  the 
schoolmaster  was  less  abroad  than  he  even  is 
at  present,  it  is  here  proposed  to  relate  the 
story  of  this  last  of  the  witchcraft  prosecu- 
tions. The  particulars  are  drawn  from  Mr. 
Wright's  lately  published  "Narratives  of  Sor- 
cery and  Magic,"  a  work  well  worthy  of 
perusal  by  such  as  may  be  curious  respecting 
the  history  of  popular  delusions. 

Be  it  known,  then,  that  in  the  year  1712 
aforesaid,  there  was  living  at  Walkem,  in  the 
county  of  Hertford,  a  poor  woman  of  the 
name  of  Jane  Wenham.  It  is  not  clear 
whether  she  was  an  old  woman  or  a  younff 
one,  or  a  woman  of  middle  age,  but  in  all 
probability  she  was  "  growing  into  years ;" 
and,  being  not  exactly  a  person  of  amiable 
temper,  she  had,  for  that  and  other  reasons, 
come  to  be  regarded  by  her  neighbors  as  a 
witch.  When  the  horses  or  cattle  of  the 
farmers  in  the  parish  chanced  to  die,  the  igno- 
rant, stupid  people  ascribed  their  losses  to 
Jenny  Wenham's  sorcery.  This  was  particu- 
larly the  case  with  a  farmer  named  Chapman, 
one  of  whose  laborers,  Matthew  Gilson,  told 
him  a  strange  sort  of  story,  which  seemed  to 
imply  that  he  (Matthew)  had  been  wonder- 
ously  bewitched  himself.  This  man  was  sub- 
sequently examined  before  the  magistrates, 
and  he  then  made  a  curious  deposition.  He 
declared  "  that  on  New-year's  day  last  past, 
he,  carrying  straw  upon  a  fork  from  Mrs. 
Gardner's  barn,  met  Jane  Wenham,  who 
asked  him  for  some  straw,  which  he  refused 
to  give  her ;  then  she  said  she  would  take 
some,  and  accordingly  took  some  away  from 
informant.  And,  further,  this  informant 
saith,  that  on  the  29th  of  January  last,  when 
this  informant  was  threshing  in  the  barn  of 
hit  master  John  Chapman,  an  old  woman  in 


a  riding«hood  or  cloak,  he  knows  not  which, 
came  to  the  bam  door,  and  asked  him  for  a 
pennyworth  of  straw ;  he  told  her  he  could 
give  her  none,  and  she  went  away  muttering. 
And  this  informant  saith,  that  after  the  wo- 
man was  gone  he  was  not  able  to  work,  but 
ran  out  of  the  bam  as  far  as  a  place  called 
Munder's  hill  (which  was  above  three  miles 
from  Walkem),  and  asked  at  a  house  there 
for  a  pennyworth  of  straw,  and  they  refused 
to  give  him  any ;  he  went  further  to  some 
dung  heaps,  and  took  some  straw  from 
thence,  and  pulled  off  his  shirt,  and  brought 
it  home  in  his  shirt;  he  knows  not  what 
moved  him  to  this,  but  says  he  was  forced 
to  do  it  he  knows  not  how."  A  part  of  this 
singular  statement  was  corroborated,  by  ano- 
ther witness,  who  declared  that  he  saw  Mat- 
thew Gilson  returning  with  the  straw  in  his 
shirt ;  that  he  moved  along  at  a  great  pace ; 
and  that,  instead  of  passing  over  a  bridge, 
he  walked  straight  through  the  water. 

On  hearing  the  story,  John  Chapman  felt 
confirmed  in  the  suspicions  which  he  enter- 
tained against  Mrs.  Wenham ;  and  on  meet- 
ing her  one  day  shortly  afterwards,  he  ven- 
tured to  tell  her  a  bit  of  his  mind,  applying 
to  her  at  the  same  time  several  offensive 
epithets,  whereof  that  of  "  witch  "  was  one 
of  the  mildest  and  least  opprobrious.  It 
would  seem  however,  that  he  rather  "  caught 
a  Tartar  ;"  for  on  the  9th  of  February,  Jane 
Wenham  went  to  Sir  Henry  Cbauncey,  a 
magistrate,  and  obtained  a  warrant  against 
Chapman  for  defamation.  In  the  sequel, 
the  quarrel  between  Mrs.  Wenham  and 
the  farmer  was  referred  to  the  decision 
of  the  parish  Clergyman,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Grar« 
diner,  who,  in  setiling  the  matter,  appears 
to  have  spoken  somewhat  harshly  to  the  wo- 
man, advising  her  to  live  more  peaceably 
with  her  neighbors,  but  nevertheless  con- 
demning Chapman  to  pay  her  one  shilling  as 
a  compensation  for  the  injury  sustained 
through  his  abuse. 

Here  it  might  have  been  hoped  the  busi- 
ness would  have  ended.  But  Mr.  Gardiner, 
though  a  clergyman,  was  as  firm  a  believer 
in  witchcraft  as  farmer  Chapman ;  and  pre- 
sently a  circumstance  transpired  which  led 
him  to  suppose  that  the  old  woman  was  dis- 
satisfied with  the  kind  of  justice  he  had  given 
her,  and  that,  therefore,  by  way  of  vengeance, 
she  had  determined  to  perform  a  stroke  of 
witchcraft  in  his  household.  His  judgment 
had  been  delivered  in  the  parsonage-house 
kitchen,  in  the  presence  of  Anne  Thorn,  a 
servant  maid,  who  was  sitting  by  the  fire, 
having  the  evening  before  *'  put  her  knee  out," 
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and  had  just  then  got  it  set.    Jane  Wenhaxn 
and  Chapmaa  being  gone,  Mr.  Gardiner  bad 
returned  into  the  parlor  to  bis  wife,  in  com- 
pany with  a  neighbor  of  the  name  of  Bragge. 
These  three  persona,  according  to  their  seve- 
ral depositions,  bad  not  been  seated  together 
more  than  six  or  seven  minutes,  when  they 
beard  "  a  strange  yelling  noise  in  the  kitch- 
en ;*'  and  on  Mr.  Gardiner  going  out  to  see 
what  was  the  matter,  he  "  found  this  Anne 
'Tbom  stripped  to  her  shirt  sleeves,  howling 
and  wringing  her  hands  in  a  dismal  manner, 
but  quite  incapable  of  uttering  any  thing  ar- 
ticulately.    The  reverend  gentleman  called 
aloud  for  Mrs.  Gardiner  and  Mr.  Braffge,  who 
thereupon  sprang  up  and  followed  him.  Mrs. 
Gardiner,  with  a  woman*8  impatience  to  solve 
a  mystery,  asked  the  girl  what  was  the  mat- 
ter with  her;  and  the  latter,  "  not  being  able 
to  speak,"  pointed   earnestly  at   a  bundle 
which  lay  upon  the  floor,  and  which  her  mis- 
tress thereupon  took  up,  and  unpinned,  and 
*'  found  it  to  be  the  girl's  own  gown  and 
apron,  and  a  parcel  of  oaken  twigs  with  dead 
leaves  wrapped  up  therein."    As  soon  as  the 
bundle  was  opened,  Anne  Thorn  began  to 
speak,  crying  out,  *'  I'm  ruined  and  undone  ;" 
and  after  she  had  a  little  recovered  herself, 
she  gave  the  following  relation  of  what  had 
happened  to  her.'    She  said,  when  she  was 
left  alone  she  found  "  a  strange  roaming  in 
her  hand" — what  this  might  signify  we  can- 
not exactly  understand — however,  she  went 
on  to  say,  that  "  her  mind  ran  upon  Jane 
Wenham,   and  she  thought  she    must  run 
some  whither;  that  accordingly  she  ran  up 
tbe  close,  but  looked  back  several  times  at  the 
bouse,  thinking  she  should  never  see  it  more  ; 
that  she  climbed  over  a  five- bar  gate,  and 
ran  along  the  highway  up  a  hill;  that  there 
she  met  two  of  John  Chapman's  men,  one  of 
whom  took  bold  of  her  hand,  saying  she 
should  go  with  them  ;  but  she  was  forced 
away  from  them  not  being  able  to  speak, 
either  to  them  or  to  one  Daniel  Chapman, 
whom,  she  said,  she  met  on  horseback,  and 
would  fain  have  spoken  to  him,  but  could  not ; 
then  she  made  her  way  towards  Cromer,  as 
far  as  a  place  called  Hockney-lane,  where  she 
looked  behind  her,  and  saw  a  little  old  woman 
muffled  up  in  a  riding- hood,  who  asked  her 
whither  she  was  going.     She  answered,  to 
Cromer  to  fetch  some  sticks  to  make  her  (ire ; 
tbe  old  woman  told  her  there  were  now  no 
sticks  at  Cromer,  and  bade  her  go  to  that 
oak  tree  and  pluck  some  from  thence,  which 
she  did,  and  laid  them  upon  the  ground.  The 
old  woman  bade  her  pull  off  her  gown  and 
apron,  and  wrap  the  sticks  m  them,  and  asked 


her  whether  she  had  e'er  a  pin.  Upon.ber 
answering  she  had  none,  the  old  woman  gave 
her  a  large  crooked  pin,  bade  her  pin  up  the 
bundle,  and  then  vanished  away  ;  after  which 
she  ran  home  with  her  bundle  of  sticks,  and 
sat  down  in  the  kitchen  stripped  as  Mr.  Gar- 
dmer  found  her." 

On  hearing  the  girl's  relation,  all  parties 
were  sufficiently  astonished  and  perplexed ; 
Mrs.  Ghirdiner,  however,  exclaimed,  "  We  will 
bum   the   witch" — alluding   to  a    received 
notion,  that  when  tbe  thing  bewitched  was 
burned,  the  witch  was  certain  to  appear ;  and 
accordingly  she  took  the  twigs,  together  with 
tbe  pin,  and  threw  them  into  the  fire.     By  a 
singular  coincidence,  Jane  Wenham  imme- 
diately came  into  the  room,  pretending,  it  is . 
said,  to  inquire  after  Anne  Thorn's  mother, 
and  ^  saying  she  had  an  errand  to  do  to  ber 
from  Ardley  Bury  (Sir  Henry  Chauncey's 
house),  to  wit,  that  she  must  go.  thither  to 
wash  next  day."    Now,  according  to  tbe  de- 
positions of  tbe  prosecutors,  ^*  this  mother 
Thorn  had  been  in  the  bouse  all  the  time  that 
Jane  Wenham  was  there  with  John  Chapman, 
and  heard  nothing  of  it,  and  was  then  gone 
home."     Of  course  it  was  very  likely  that 
Jane  Wenham  might  have  forgotten  to  men-  ^ 
tion  the  message,  owing  to  the  excitement ' 
she  was  in  through  her  unpleasant  affair  with 
Chapman ;  at  any  rate,  no  such  charitable 
excuse  was  thought  of  by  the  wonderfully 
shrewd  people  who  had  her  case  to  deal 
with.      On  bearing  her   statement,   *'Mi-s. 
Gardiner  bade  Jane  Wenham  go  to  Eliza- 
beth  Thorn,   and   tell  her  there  was  work 
enough   for  her  there" — meming,  that  she 
would  be  required  to  nurse  her  daughter 
Anne — and  thereupon  the  supposed  witch 
departed.  Furthermore,  the  depositions  say, 
that  **  upon  inquiry  made  afterwards,  it  was 
found  that  she  never  was  ordered  to  deliver 
any  such  eri^nd  from  Ardley  Bury  ;  and  so 
there  seemed  to  be  but  one  reasonable  in- 
ference left,  namely,, that  Jane  Wenham,  being 
a  witch,   her   presence  in    Mr.   Gardiner's 
kitchen  had  been  mysteriously  enforced  by 
the  burning  of  the  twigs  and  pin  aforesaid  1 

Here,  at  any  rate,  was  an  excellent  ground- 
work for  a  charge  of  witchcraft.  Chapman's 
two  men,  and  tbe  horsemen,  deposed  to  meet- 
ing Anne  Thorn  on  the  road,  as  she  related ; 
and  others  of  Mrs.  Wenham's  enemies  came 
forward  to  testify  that  several  people  bad 
previously  been  bewitched  by  her.  The  cler- 
gyman was  eager  to  promote  the  prosecution ; 
and  on  his  solicitation  a  warrant  was  obtained 
from  Sir  Henry  Chauncey  for  the  woman's 
apprehenBton.    The  examinations  were  taken 
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in  due  form  before  Sir  Henry  at  Ardley  Bury, 
and  be  directed,  four  women  to  search  Jane 
Wenham's  person  for  the  customary  "witches 
marks/'  but  none,  it  seems,  were  found. 
Next  day,  however,  the  examination  was  con- 
tinued, and  the  evidence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gardiner  was  taken,  affirming  the  particulars 
already  mentioned.  Jane  Wenham  perceived 
that  the  accusation  was  assuming  a  formid- 
able appearance,  and  in  her  dread  of  being 
sent  to  goal,  she  earnestly  entreated  Mrs. 
Gardiner  "  not  to  swear  against  her,"  and 
offered  to  submit  to  the  "  trial  of  swimming  in 
the  water" — a  common  mode  of  testing  the 
guilt  of  suspected  witches.  Sir  Henry,  wbo 
seems  to  have  yielded  to  most  of  the  preju- 
dices of  the  prosecutors,  refused  to  allow  of 
such  a  mode  of  trial.  But  there  was  another 
clergyman,  tbe  vicar  of  Ardley,  no  less  super- 
stitious than  the  rector  of  Walkern,  who 
undertook  to  try  her  by  a  still  more  infalli- 
ble method,  that  of  repeating  the  Lord's 
prayer,  a  thing  which  no  witch  was  con- 
sidered capable  of  doing.  Being  submitted 
to  this  ordeal,  the  poor  woman,  either  in  her 
confusion,  or  through  lamentable  ignorance, 
repeated  it  incorrectly,  and  hence  another 
proof  was  obtained  in  support  of  the  charge 
against  her.  The  parson,  moreover,  so 
frightened  her  by  threats  as  to  induce  her  to 
confess  that  she  actually  was  a  witch,  and  fur- 
ther, to  accuse  three  other  women  of  Walkern 
with  being  her  confederates  in  unlawful  prac- 
tices, and  more  especially  with  having  a  direct 
intercourse  with  Satan. 

The  prosecution  seemed  now  in  a  fair  way 
of  prospering;  and  accordingly  Jan'  Wen- 
ham  was  committed  to  prison  to  take  her 
trial  at  the  assizes.  On  the  4th  of  March 
the  case  came  on  for  hearing  before  Mr. 
Justice  Powell,  who  was  not  a  Tittle  puzzled 
how  to  deal  with  it;  for  there  had  been  no 
trial  of  the  kind  for  several  years  past,  and 
intelligent  people  had  long  been  sneering  at 
witchcrafts  as  a  ridiculous  incredibility.  The 
lawyers  refused  to  draw  up  the  indictment 
for  any  other  charge  than  that  of  "convers- 
ing with  the  devil  in  the  form  of  a  cat/'  as 
stated  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
paper.  However,  no  less  than  sixteen  wit- 
n<?8ses, three  of  then  being  clergymen,  were 
heard  against  the  prisoner,  and  all  the  absur- 
dities before  set  forth  were  solemnly  recapitu- 
lated and  affirmed.  The  poor  woman  declared 
ber  innocence,  and  the  judge  did  what  he 
could  to  damage  the  proceedings.    Neverthe 


less,  a  Hertfordshire  jury  found  her  "  guilty ;" 
and  Mr.  Justice  Powell  had  to  put  on  the  black 
cap  and  pronounce  sentence  of  death  accord- 
ing to  the  statute  for  such  cases  made  and  pro- 
vided. He  certainly  never  intended  ti.at  the 
sentence  should  be  executed,  but  that  being 
the  legal  penalty  for  proving  witchcraft,  he 
had  no  alternative  but  to  go  through  the  for- 
mality. A  pardon  was  subsequently  obtain- 
ed, and  the  poor  woman  was  set  at  liberty, 
much  to  the  horror  of  her  superstitious  per- 
secutors. To  save  her  from  any  further  ill- 
treatment  or  annoyance,  an  enlightened  and 
kind  gentleman,  Colonel  Plummer,  of  Gilston, 
took  her  under  his  protection,  placing  her  in 
a  cottage  on  his  own  estate,  where,  it  is 
agreeable  to  learn,  she  '*  passed  the  rest  of 
her  life  in  a  quiet,  inoffensive  manner." 

Such,  reader,  is  as  faithful  an  account  as 
we  can  give  you  of  the  last  trial  for  witch- 
craft. It  is,  perhaps,  a  story  which  would 
scarcely  be  worth  the  telling,  were  it  not  in 
some  sort  calculated  to  show  us  the  harass- 
ing and  dangerous  persecutions  to  which  the 
poor  and  neglected  were  in  former  days  liable. 
Whatever  may  be  the  difficulties  and  disas- 
ters of  the  present  time,  there  is  certainly 
ground  for  congratulation  in  the  fact,  that 
no  one  can  now  become  the  victim  cf  any 
such  ridiculous  accusation.  Witchcraft  has 
long  been  an  obsolete  delusion.  One  of  the 
most  important  results  of  the  trial  here  in 
question,  was  the  publication,  two  or  three 
years  afterwards,  of  the  famous  "  Historical 
Essay  concerning  Witchcraft,"  by  the  king's 
chaplain  in  ordinary.  Dr.  Francis  Hutchinson 
— a  book  which  gave  the  last  blow  to  the 
declining  superstition;  from  that  time  the 
belief  in  witchcraft  lingered  only  amcmg  the 
most  ignorant  portions  of  the  population; 
and  now  at  last  there  seems  reason  to  con- 
clude th^t  it  is  pretty  well  extinguished.  As 
in  any  shin-bone  of  prediluvian  creatures  the 
geologist  and  man  of  science  finds  an  interest, 
and  derives  from  it  some  hint  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  world  when  the  animal  it  belong- 
ed to  was  alive,  so  may  the  historian  of  pro- 
gress not  idly  or  unfitly  gather  here  and 
there  some  figment  of  departed  error,  and 
bring  it  forth  in  proof,  that  while,  "  the  great 
world  spins  for  ever  down  the  ringing  grooves 
of  change,"  the  states  and  prospects  of  hu- 
manity are  in  some  particulars  ameliorated, 
and  that,  as  folly  dies,  the  forms  of  truth 
appear,  with  mercy  and  advancement  in  their 
hands. 
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THE    PAINTERS    AND    GLAZIERS    OF   PARIS. 


The  ears  of  a  stranger  in  a  French  town, 
whether  it  be  Paris  or  any  small  town  or  city 
of  the  departments,  will  be  assailed  from 
time  to  time  by  a  shrill,  piercing  and  unintel- 
ligible cry.  The  syllables  '*  Via  Vvitri-i-i;' 
pronounced  in  a  kind  of  screaming  falsetto, 
strike  upon  his  typanum,  but  carry  no  signi- 
fication with  them,  until,  upon  inquiry,  he 
learns  that  this  singular  utterance  announces 
the  arrival  of  the  travelling  glazier,  and  his 
anxiety  for  employment.  This  peripatetic 
tradesman  has  nothing  very  prepossessing  in 
his  appearance.  He  wears  the  universal 
blouse  of  the  Gallic  workman,  and  the  long 
loose  trowsers,  splashed  with  mud,  peculiar 
to  the  class.  Upon  his  head  is  a  close-fitting 
cap  with  a  small  leather  eye-shade,  and 
strapped  to  his  back  he  carries  a  rudely-con- 
structed wooden  frame  stocked  with  squares 
of  glass  of  various  size  and  quality.  Add  to 
this  a  stout  staff  in  his  hand,  and  you  have  a 
good  idea  of  his  outer  man.  So  soon  as  his 
squealing  voice  is  heard  in  the  neighborhood, 
the  inhabitants  begin  to  examine  their  cracked 
and  broken  windows,  and  to  meditate  repair, 
especially  if  cold  weather  is  coming  on.  He 
will  obviate  in  a  few  minutes  the  damage 
done  by  wind  or  hail  or  the  awkwardness  of 
a  servant  —  three  ruinous  and  destructive 
plagues.  His  opportune  intervention  may 
perhaps  save  you  from  cold,  catarrh, -rheu- 
matism or  sometimes  worse. 

It  is  easy  to  see  by  his  black  hair  and  dark 
brown  complexion  that  the  travelling  glazier 
is  not  a  nbrthern  by  birth  :  he  is,  in  fact,  a 
Piedmontese,  or  a  Limousin,  or  a  native  of 
some  one  of  the  southern  districts  of  France. 

He  has  listened  to  the  narrative  of  some 
traveller  to  whom  his  old  mother  has  offered 
the  shelter  of  the  paternal  cabin,  who  has 
told  how,  having  adopted  the  trade  of  a 
travellhig  glazier,  he  has  wandered  through 
the  woria,  contemplated  its  wonders,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  amassed  a  capital,  which  it 
is  his  intention  to  augment  by  a  new  trip. 
Then  the  ambition  of  the  young  peasant  has 
been  aroused ;  he  dreams  of  broken  windows 
and  the  glories  of  the  empire ;  he  sees  him- 
self already  on  the  road  to  Paris  and  to  for- 


tune, and,  in  his  enthusiasm,  he  cries' out 
with  Correggio— not  *'  I*  also  am  a  painter," 
but  "  I  also  am  a  travelling  glazier" — and  he 
sets  forth  upon  his  travels  under  the  conduct 
of  an  experienced  compatriot  and  friend. 

His  ignorance  of  the  language  and  cus- 
toms of  the  north  is  at  first  a  great  obstacle 
to  the  success  of  the  young  exile.  He  finds 
a  difficulty  in  exchanging  the  broad  and 
sonorous  dialect  of  the  south  for  the  mute 
vowels  and  elided  syllables  of  the  French 
tongue  ;  nevertheless,  in  time  he  contrives  for 
himself  a  jargon  tolerably  mtelligible — begins 
as  soon  as  he  can  to  work  on  his  own  account, 
and  goes  screaming  along  the  highway,  with 
his  nose  in  the  air,  and  his  eyes  directed  to- 
wards the  windows,  '*V'l^  Tvitri-i  i!" 

It  requires  no  great  capital  to  set  him  up 
in  trade.  The  whole  expense  of  his  outfit, 
including  dinmond,  glass,  glass  frame,  ham- 
mer, and  putty  knives,  does  not  much  exceed 
thirty  francs.  The  emoluments  of  his  pro- 
fession are  computed  to  average  about  two 
shillings  a  day  ;  at  favorable  seasons,  when 
the  housekeepers  are  bent  upon  stopping  out 
the  weather  in  order  to  make  all  snug  for  the 
winter,  he  gains  much  more  than  double  that 
sum ;  but  then  in  the  height  of  summer  he 
has  but  little  to  do,  and  must  live  upon  his 
savings.  But  he  is  sober,  carefal  and  frugal : 
his  association  with  the  dwellers  in  cities  has 
not  eradicated  from  his  memory  the  simple 
and  pious  precepts  of  his  parents,  and  thus  he 
preserves  his  integrity,  his  abstinent  and  tem- 
perate habits,  and  the  sentiments  of  religion. 
He  generally  resides  with  one  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  and  hires  a  part  of  a  chamber 
situated  outside  the  barriers,  or  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Place  Maubert,  The  wife  of 
one  of  them  manages  the  domestic  affairs,  and 
stews  the  rice,  the  meat  and  potatoes,  which 
each  one  buys  in  bis  turn;  three  or  four 
pounds  of  leg  of  beef  will  suffice  for  the 
meals  of  a  whole  week ;  and  if  a  s rocer  has 
a  cask  or  bag  of  damaged  rice  to  dispose  of, 
he  finds  customers  for  it  among  the  travel- 
ling glaziers. 

At  the  end  of  some  few  years'  wander- 
ing the  travelling  glazier  is  sure  to  be  over- 
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taken  hj  the  home  sickneBS,  under  the  infla- 
ence  of  which  he  directs  his  steps  towards 
his  native  soil.  Arrived  at  home  he  hunts  up 
his  old  sweetheart,  marries,  and,  after  the 
repose  of  a  few  months,  starts  upon  a  new 
campaign  in  order  to  earn  a  patrimony  for 
his  future  posterity.  He  carries  on  these 
expeditions  from  time  to  time  until  his  limbs, 
palsied  by  age,  refuse  their  office. 

The  travelling  glazier  is  the  humblest  of  all 
the  members  of  the  great  family  of  painters 
and  glaziers.  When  a  painter  and  glazier 
has  an  important  commission  to  execute,  he 
will  sometimes  engage  a  number  of  the  travel- 
ling glaziers  in  his  service.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  many  working  painters  who, 
in  the  winter,  when  there  is  no  painting  to 
be  done,  shoulder  their  glass  frames  and  sally 
forth  as  travelling  glaziers.  Notwithstanding 
this  mutual  exchange  of  position,  and  in 
spite  of  relationship  between  them,  the 
working  painters  and  glaziers  form  two  dis- 
tinct classes,  the  former  of  which  is  divided 
into  an  infinite  number  of  different  callings. 

We  know  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  East 
Indioe  hare  been  from  time  immemorial,  and 
still  are,  divided  into  numerous  castes — bra- 
mahs,  rajahs,  saaners,  chetties,  &c.,  <fec., — 
each  one  having  his  function  rigorously  de- 
termined. An  unfortunate  European  is  there- 
fore condemned  to  entertain  an  army  of  do- 
mestics. The  Bengalee  who  blacks  the  boots 
will  never  consent  to  handle  a  broom,  and 
the  valet  who  brushes  vour  coat  would  sub- 
mit to  be  thrown  headfong  into  the  Ganges, 
rather  than  lend  a  hand  to  the  bearer  who 
carries  your  palanquin.  It  is  just  the  same 
in  the  large  painting  and  glazing  establish- 
ments ;  a  multitude  of  workmen,  under  the 
direction  of  supervisors,  are  charged  each 
with  a  single  special  function. 

There  is  the  painter  of  rough  work,  who 
daubs  the  walls,  the  staircases,  the  wainscott- 
ing,  and  panelling;  there  is*  the  ornamental 
painter,  who  does  the  signs  of  the  King's 
Head,  the  Gray  Goose,  or  Napoleon  the  Great, 
as  well  as  imitation  statues  and  foliage ;  there 
is  the  letterer,  who  does  inscriptions  and  desig- 
nations of  all  sorts ;  and  there  is  the  decora- 
tive painter,  who  counterfeits,  by  skilful  com- 
binations of  color,  the  substance  of  marble, 
or  porphyry,  or  jasper,  or  the  grain  and  vema 
of  <mk,  walnut,  Spanish  mahogany,  or  acacia, 
or,  indeed,  any  wood  that  grows.  Besides 
these  there  are  a  multitude  of  other  exclu- 
sive laborers,  whose  special  duties  none  but 
a  person  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
trade  could  possibly  recount.  A  proprietor 
who  gives  orders  for  the  restoration  of  a  di- 
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lapidated  apartment  is  astonished  at  the 
legion  of  workmen  who  defile  before  him  and 
take  possession  of  his  house.  Jean  gives  the 
first  coat  in  dead  color,  and  stops  because 
the  se<?ond  coat  in  oil  is  no  part  of  his  busi- 
ness. Peter  paints  the  sash  of  a  window 
and  leaves  the  east  wind  blowing  into  the 
room  until  it  shall  please  Matthew  to  come 
and  repair  the  glass  which  be  has  broken. 
Jacques  gives  the  cornice  a  coat  and  then 
gives  hiniself  a  holiday,  while  Henri  consents 
in  his  turn  to  do  a  like  office  for  the  doors. 

The  consequence  of  all  this  is,  that  when 
the  bill  is  presented  for  payment,  the  ac* 
count  is  altogether  beyond  your  comprehen- 
sion. The  long  columns  of  items  couched  in 
technical  language  defy  your  skill  and  pene- 
tration ;  and  the  sum  total,  which  is  far  more 
than  you  expected,  has  to  be  added  to  the 
ravages  which  the  painter's  workmen  have 
been  able  to  effect  in  your  cellar  and  kitchen, 
with  the  connivance  of  the  chambermaids, 
to  whom  they  are  in  the  habit  of  paying  assid- 
uous and  by  no  means  disinterested  attentions. 
They  are  notoriously  fond  of  pleasure,  and  as 
idleness  is  one  of  their  chief  delights,  their 
grand  study  is  to  labor  as  little  as  possible ; 
every  now  and  then  they  are  off  for  the  pur- 
pose of  diversion  or  refreshment  at  a  coffee 
shop  or  a  billiard  table,  and  they  will  smoke 
with  a  pertinacity  and  nonchalance  perfectly 
oriental. 

It  is  in  the  absence  of  the  master  of  the 
house,  and  when  they  have  no  one  to  overlook 
their  proceedings  but  his  wife  or  housekeeper, 
that  the  working  painters  indulge  their  laziness 
to  the  most  scandalous  extent ;  they  sprawl 
about  upon  their  steps  and  ladders  in  theatri- 
cal attitudes,  giving  now  and  then  a  dab  or  two 
with  the  brush — and  not  content  with  obtain- 
ing refreshments  by  wheedling  the  nursemaid, 
they  will  lay  snares  for  the  mistress  herself. 

"  What  an  insupportable  smell  of  paint  !'* 
says  the  good  lady,  as  she  enters  the  room  ; 
"  is  there  no  means  of  getting  rid  of  it  ?" 

"  Certainly,  madam,  nothing  is  more  easy," 
replies  the  foreman.  '*  How  do  you  gene- 
rally purify  the  air  of  your  chamber  when  it 
is  vitiated  ?" 

"  Well,  I  generally  bum  a  little  sugar 
upon  the  shovel." 

"  Perfectly  rig:ht,  madam,  but  that  would 
not  be  sufficient  in  this  case.  To  banish  this 
smell  of  paint,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make 
the  colors  dry  with  brilliancy,  we  make 
use  of  a  very  simple  and  economical  proce- 
dure :  we  taJce  a  pint  of  Cogniac  brandy  of 
the  very  best  quality,  we  mix  with  it  sugar 
and  the  juice  of  a  &w  lemons,  with  a  proper 
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quantity  of  boiling  water,  and  we  put  them 
to  simmer  on  the  top  of  a  stove  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room,  the  doors  and  windows  of 
which  must  be  kept  carefully  shut :  the  al- 
coholic vapors  disengaged  by  this  process 
possess  the  qualities  both  of  a  mordant  and 
and  a  dessiccative^  and  in  a  very  short  time 
the  smell  of  the  paint  is  no  longer  percepti- 
ble, and  the  most  agreeable  odors  prevail  in- 
stead." 

If  the  good  lady  of  the  house  is  struck 
with  the  force  of  this  reasoning,  she  imme- 
diately provides  the  necessary  materials,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  the  workmen,  having,  ac- 
cording to  the  recipe,  hermetically  clos^  the 
doors,  are  grouped  comfortably  round  a  cap- 
ital bowl  of  punch,  and  warming  their  sto- 
machs at  the  expense  of  the  too  credulous 
hostess. 

There  is  another  mode  of  employing  the 
mordant  virtue  of  alcoholic  vapors.  A 
painter's  workman  will  pretend  that  the  mir- 
rors of  an  apartment  have  lost  their  lustre, 
and  that  it  is  indispensable  that  they  be  pro- 
perly polbhed ;  in  order  to  this,  he  demands 
a  bumper  of  brandy,  which  he  drinks,  a  sip 
at  a  time,  tarnishing  the  mirror  at  intervals 
with  his  breath,  and  then  wiping  it  with  a 
cloth. 

Before  entering  into  the  jovial,  indolent, 
and  gambling  community  of  working  paint- 
ers, the  candidate  must  undergo  an  appren- 
ticeship of  from  three  to  five  years.  The 
young  man  who  has  submitted  to  this  cere- 
mony, gains  at  first  two  francs  and  a  half  or 
three  francs  a  day ;  if  be  have  a  respectable 
exterior,  and  if  his  chin  be  sufficiently  gar- 
nished, he  boldly  puts  in  his  claim  to  be  cour 
sidered  and  paid  as  an  accomplished  work- 
man, and  backed  by  the  suffrages  of  his  com- 
panions, he  soon  gains  the  four  francs  a  day, 
the  established  wages  of  able  journeymen 
painters.  From  beginning  to  the  end  of  his 
career  he  is  dressed  in  a  blue  blouse,  dirty, 
stained,  speckled,  veined,  and  spotted  all 
over  like  the  skin  of  a  leopard.  A  Greek, 
helmet-shaped  cap  has  replaced  the  old  one 
of  painted  paper  which  he  wore  during  ap- 
preniiceship  ;  but  he  patronizes  a  pair  of  di- 
lapidated and  patched  pantaloons,  in  which 
he  struts  about  like  the  ragged  hero  of  a 
bombastic  farce,  and  his  feet  are  protected 
— to  use  his  own  expression — by  **8tove pipes 
which  snuff  vp  the  dust  of  the  gutters^ 

If  you  have  a  desire  to  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  journeymen  painters  of 
Paris,  you  must  betake  yourself  to  the  Place 
du  Cbatelet  on  any  week  day  from  five  to 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening— or  on  Sunday 


from  twelve  to  two  o'clock.  The  first  as- 
sembly, which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Cor- 
ner,  is  a  daily  gathering  of  the  workmen  out 
of  employment ;  the  second,  which  is  called 
the  Cnapel^  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
the  interests  of  the  fraternity.  These  re- 
unions have  occasionally  been  proscribed  by 
the  police  on  the  ground  that  they  served 
for  the  dissemination  of  revolutionary  doc- 
trines ;  but,  from  the  known  character  of  the 
journeymen  painters,  we  are  led  to  doubt 
very  much  the  truth  of  such  allegations; 
this  class  of  workmen  being  much  more  given 
to  the  charms  of  the  bottle  than  to  questions 
of  social  philosophy,  and  much  more  liable  to 
transgress  the  laws  of  tempemnce  than  those 
for  the  maintenance  of  public  order. 

Nevertheless,  the  journeymen  painters  and 
glaziers  have  a  private  and  special  motive  for 
taking  part  in  all  public  outbreaks,  because, 
on  such  occasions,  they  have  an  opportunity 
of  giving  a  fillip  to  business  by  breaking 
windows  without  the  danger  of  being  called 
upon  to  pay  for  them.  It  is  said  that,  on 
such  occasions,  they  are  found,  together 
with  their  friends,  the  ambulatory  g\iixdcn, 
in  great  numbers  in  the  middle  of  the 
crowd  :  their  only  weapons  are  pebbles,  and 
in  discharging  them  against  the  municipal 
forces,  they  invariably  contrive  to  break  the 
neighbors'  glass. 

When  the  journeyman  painter  is  fortunate 
and  provident  enough  to  save  a  little  money, 
he  takes  to  himself  a  wife,  and  opens  shop 
as  a  painter  and  glazier.  He  crams  his  "  lit- 
tle box,"  as  his  shop  is  derisively  called  by 
the  great  men  of  the  profession,  with  all  the 
outward  and  visible  signs  of  a  large  business. 
Pictures,  prints,  statues,  and  decorative  orna- 
ments attract  the  eyes  of  the  public,  whom 
he  boldly  invites  to  avfdl  themselves  of  his 
well-known  skill  in  all  the  departments  of 
the  profession. 

Have  you  any  bi*oken  windows  to  repair, 
any  rooms  to  paper,  any  furniture  to  clean, 
any  frames  to  gild,  any  floors  to  polish,  any 
pictures  to  frame  or  to  re-varnish — the 
painter  and  glazier  is  ready ;  he  will  perform 
any  of  these  offices  for  you  at  a  moderate 
price.  Nay,  ask  him  to  paint  your  portrait, 
and  he  will  incontinently  arm  himself  with 
the  palette  and  colors  of  the  artist,  and  make 
an  attempt  upon  your  face  ;  he  prefers,  how- 
ever, painting  a  tradesman's  sign  to  painting 
his  face.  He  is  at  home  with  the  Black 
Bull,  the  Golden  Lion,  the  White  Horse,  or 
the  Tomb  of  Saint  Helena,  and  nothing 
pleases  him  better  than  to  have  a  carte 
blanche  given  him  for  the  decoration  and 
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erabellishment  of  a  suburban  caf6  or  tayern. 
To  say  the  simple  truth,  he  is  often  a  man 
of  real  talent,  not  to  say  genius,  who  was 
born  with  a  natural  taste  for  the  arts :  he 
gave,  perhaps,  early  indications  of  his  voca- 
tion by  his  sketches  with  charcoal  upon  the 
walls  of  his  paternal  dwelling,  but  having  no 
resources  to  draw  upon  for  subsistence  dur- 
ing the  necessary  studies  of  years,  he  has 
fallen  from  the  category  of  artists  to  that  of 
artizans.  Who  can  tell  what  intellects  are 
thus  lost  and  buried  for  ever,  from  the  want  of 
the  necessary  education  to  draw  them  forth? 
It  is  to  the  existence  of  a  large  amount  of 
artistic  talent  among  this  class  of  professors. 


that  the  splendid  appearance  of  the  caf6s  of 
Paris  is  mainly  due.  Many  of  them  have 
been  metamorphosed  into  actual  palaces,  or 
into  saloons  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth's  time, 
under  their  hands.  They  have  covered  the 
walls  with  gilded  arabesques ;  they  have 
crowded  the  wainscotting  with  exquisite 
figures,  and  filled  the  pannelliDg  with  groups 
of  flowers.  It  is  no  longer  the  great  pro- 
prietors or  the  nobles  alone  who  build  gorge- 
ous dwellings ;  art  is  submissive  to  the  wants 
of  the  citizen,  and  exhausts  its  most  brilliant 
resources  to  embellish  the  place  where  the 
modest  shopkeeper  plays  at  dominoes  with 
his  neighbor  for  a  cup  of  coffee. 


Improvkment  in  Photography. — At  a 
conversation  at  the  Polytechnic  Institution,  a 
curious  illustration  was  given  of  the  capabili- 
ties of  photography  in  experienced  hands. 
Two  photographs  were  exhibited — one  the 
largest,  and  the  other  the  smallest  ever  pro- 
duced by  the  process.  The  first  was  a  por- 
trait the  full  size  of  life ;  and  the  last  was  a 
copy  of  ^he  front  sheet  of  the  Times,  on  a  sur- 
face scarcely  exceeding  two  inches  by  three. 
Both  pictures  were  exceedingly  perfect,  the 
portrait  being  more  pleasing  and  far  more 
correct  than  those  usually  produced  ;  while 
the  copy,  notwithstanding  its  exceeding  min- 
uteness, could  be  read  without  the  assistance 
of  a  magnifying-glass.  The  photographs 
were  exhibited  by  Mr.  May  all,  the  well-known 
artist  of  Argyll  Place,  Regent  Street,  and 
excited  considerable  interest  during  the  even- 
ing.— Times, 

Number  and  Expensr  of  Fox-hunting 
Establishments. — We  imagined  that  the  in- 
troduction of  rail-roads  and  recent  changes 
in  the  habits  of  society  had  greatly  diminish- 
ed the  field-sports  so  characteristic  of  the 
olden  time.  In  this  supposition,  however, 
we  find  ourselves  altogether  mistaken.  Ac- 
cording to  a  work  upon  this  subject,  lately 
published,  entitled  '*  Records  of  the  Chase," 
It  appears  that  at  the  present  time,  the  number 
of  fox-huntinff  establishments  kept  up  in 
England  and  Wales  amounts  to  ninety-six; 
there  may  be  a  few  more,  but  they  are  un- 
important ones.  <'To  show  the  increase, 
in  1830,  sixty-eight  packs  of  bounds  were 
compounded  for;  in  1850,  eighty-four,  ac- 
cording to  the  returns  of  assessed  taxes. 
Some  of  these  are  maintained  with  princely 


magnificence  at  an  expense  not  under  3500/. 
or  4000/.  per  annum.  The  average  may  be 
estimated  at  1400/.  a  year,  which  makes  a  to- 
tal of  126,000/.  circulated  through  the  me- 
dium of  hounds  and  horses.  That  is,  how- 
ever, a  trifle  compared  with  the  expenditure 
of  those  gentlemen  who  compose  the  fields, 
of  which  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  estimate. 
The  *'  Yorkshire  Gazette'*  published  an  arti- 
cle last  year  calculating  that  "there  were  one 
thousand  hunting  men  in  that  county,  keep- 
ing on  an  average  four  horses  each,  at  a  cost 
of  60/.  for  each  horse  per  annum.  It  ap- 
pears a  high  estimate,  but  Yorkshire  is  a 
great  horse  breeding  country,  and  is  particu- 
larly celebrated  for  its  sportsmen.  Taking 
one  country  with  another,  and  averaging  the 
number  of  horses  kept  in  each  for  the  ex- 
clusive purposes  of  hunting,  at  one  hundred 
and  seventy — which  from  observation,  and 
the  best  data  I  can  obtain,  I  believe  to  be 
near  the  mark — we  have  fifteen  thousand 
three  hundred  horses  employed  in  this  ser- 
vice. According  to  the  proportion  in  York- 
shire, this  appears  to  be  a  very  low  compu- 
tation ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  many 
of  the  two  days  a  week  packs  are  not  in  popu- 
lous countries,  and  many  of  the  attendants 
upon  them  do  not  keep  more  than  a  single 
horse.  Calculating  'the  keep  of  each  horse 
at  40/.  a  year — stiU  below  the  Yorkshire  es- 
timate— the  aggregate  amount  will  be  6800/., 
which,  added  to  1400/.  for  the  expenses  of 
the  hounds,  causes  an  expenditure  of  8200/. 
per  annum,  as  the  average  allowance  for  the 
ninety  packs,  which  is  circulated  in  the  aeri- 
cultural  districts.  To  this  may  be  added  a 
host  of  contingent  expenses,  which  it  would 
be  utterly  impossible  to  compute." 
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THE     LOST     SNUF  F-B  0  X. 


"  It  was  a  lovely  morning  in  June — 

*^  The  air,  exulting  in  ils  freshness  and  per- 
fume, as  if  just  loosed  from  heaven's  portals, 
played  joyously  around  the  hills  of  the  Low- 
lands, entrancing  all  who  felt  it«  influence, 
from  the  noble  invalid  in  his  pillowed  chariot 
to  the  sunburnt  goatherd  reclining  on  the 
heather,  into  a  deeper  love  of  nature  than 
their  physical  compositions  were  apparently 
adapted  to  imbibe. 

"  It  was  indeed  a  glorious,  heavenly  morn- 
ing. The  fleecy  clouds  seemed  loth  to  glide 
across  the  blue  infinity  above,  and  joyously 
did  the  sun  illumine  the  little  enclosure 
(yclept  *  the  garden')  that  lay  before  a  white- 
washed cot  ai  the  foot  of  one  of  the  Low- 
land mountains. 

"  It  was  the  only  habitation  in  sight,  and 
so  clean  and  white  it  looked  as  if  it  had  been 
built  only  to  make  its  appearance  on  such  a 
day  as  this. 

**  The  two  upper  lattices  of  the  cottage, 
thrown  open  to  their  utmost  extent,  let  in  the 
passing  zephyr  to  fan  the  fever-stricken  tem- 
ples ot  two  beautiful  sisters,  who  were  pass- 
ing from  the  world  ere  their  sun  had  reached 
its  meridian,  and  who,  drinking  in  the  balmy 
air,  priyed  that  heaven  might  be  as  sweet, 
and  turned  to  pain  and  misery  again  ! 
'  «*  But  to  her  who  watched  by  her  dying 
children's  pillows,  the  sunniest  day  had  no 
charms  nor  brightness ! 

"Oh!  how  gladly  would  she  have  ex- 
changed the  gifts  of  fortune  that  had  raised 
her  above  her  sphere,  to  see  those  children 
like  what  she  herself  once  was  I 

"  But  it  is  time  to  introduce  the  principal 
character  of  our  tale. 

"  On  an  old  arm-chair,  outside  the  cottage- 
door,  an  old  man  sat — not  that  years  had 
made  him  old  as  much  as  toil  and  hardship, 
— but  his  hair  was  grey,  although  he  had 
scarcely  numbered  fifty  summers,  and  as  he 
doffed  the  forage-cap  of  the  gallant  — th 
Regiment — saving  that  they  were  white — 
his  locks  flowed  thick  as  ever.  On  his  knees 
rested  a  volume  that  even  the  reckless  and 
dissolute  atmosphere  of  a  barrack-room  had 
never  separated  him  from.    It  was  closed, 


for  the  morning's  ne'er  forgotten  task  of  de- 
votion was  over,  and  every  attention  of  the 
veteran  seemed  to  be  riveted  on  an  urchin 
some  eight  or  nine  years  old,  who,  having 
made  himself  master  of  his  father's  walking- 
stick,  was  going  through  the  manual  and 
platoon  exercises  under  the  old  man's  instruc- 
tions ;  a  duty  that  at  times  was  sadly  inter- 
rupted, to  the  utter  extinction  of  all  disci- 
pline, by  some  huge  drone  that  intruded 
upon  the  '  parade-ground  ; '  whereupon  the 
juvenile  musketeer,  exclaiming, 'OA.^  Dad- 
dy; there*8  Boney  /'  would  forthwith  make  a 
grand  charge  at  the  encroaching  foe,  beating 
the  air  with  his  wooden  weapon  until  some 
chance  and  lucky  blow  sent  the  miserable 
interloper,  humming,  and  buzzing,  and  kick- 
ing, on  his  back  upon  the  ground. 

•'  It  was  during  one  of  these  charging  ex- 
ploits that  the  incipient  hero,  happening  to 
look  through  the  garden-gate,  had  his  gaze 
attracted  by  an  object  that  made  him  ex- 
claim, with  more  alarm  than  pluck, '  Ok!  pa  ! 
here's  Boney  come,  sure  ^nougk  V  and,  alas  ! 
for  poor  puerile  self-conceit,  the  old  stick  was 
suddenly  dropped,  and  master  Bobby  might, 
the  moment  after,  have  been  espied  standing 
very  still  and  very  white,  behind  the  cottage- 
door,  with  his  thumb  in  his  mouth. 

"  Scarcely  less  astonished  was  the  father 
of  the  boy,  when  he  saw  the  splendid  livery 
of  the  Castle  approach  his  humble  dwelling, 
(he  had  been  there  but  a  week,)  and  men- 
tioning his  name,  deliver  a  letter  sealed  with 
such  a  profusion  of  wax  as  he  had  only  wit- 
nessed once  before  ;  namely,  on  his  being  the 
bearer  of  a  despatch  on  the  occasion  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Allied  Armies  in  France. 

"  The  contents  of  the  missive  were,  an  in- 
vitation to  the  veteran  to  take  a  seat  that 
evening  at  dinner  at  the  table  of  the  Castle, 
where  its  munificent  owner — himself  a  Water- 
loo man — was  giving  a  feast  in  humble  imita- 
tion of  the  great  captain  of  the  age,  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  day  that  sealed  the  des- 
tiny of  Europe,  and  witnessed  the  downthrow 
of  the  greatest  curse  incarnate  ever  let  loose 
on  the  world  and  man. 

**A  verbal  reply,  humbly  and  thankfully 
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accepUDg  the  honor,  was  the  only  means  at 
hand  of  responding  to  the  important  docu- 
ment ;  for  to  have  obtained  writing  materials 
would  have  entailed  a  three  miles'  walk  to  the 
nearest  town,  and  a  greater  expenditure  of 
capital  than  could  with  any  propriety  at  the 
present  time  be  afforded. 

''  But  who  shall  scrutinize  the  old  man's 
dreams  of  happiness  and  grandeur  as  he 
read  and  re-read  the  flattering  missive  to  the 
partner  of  his  existence  ? 

''  He  had  heard  and  read  in  fury  tales  of 
beggars  who  had  become  princes — of  Cin- 
derellas  who  had,  in  a  night,  been  transformed 
to  queens ;  but  this  was  bringing  the  ro- 
mance home  to  his  own  fire-side  in  stern 
reality. 

"  ^Eow  would  it  all  end  ?*  was  a  self-pro- 
posed question  that  made  him  giddy  to  con- 
template. 

'*  The  old  regimentals  of  the  — th  regi- 
ment were  slightly  astonished,  I  promise 
you,  on  that  day,  at  being  so  rubbed  and 
scrubbed,  and  brushed,  and  mended,  after 
they  had  quietly  lapsed  into  the  thought 
that,  like  their  old  master,  they  were  worn 
out,  and,  after  a  long  « tour  or  duty,'  they 
had  been  laid  on  the  shelf  for  ever.  In 
many  places  they  even  disdained  the  stitches 
of  the  busy  wife,  and  mutmously  broke  out 
as  soon  as  attempted  to  be  set  into  anything 
like  wearing  order. 

"  Master  Bobby  was  discovered,  after  an 
hour's  hard  search,  sharpening  the  sword- 
blade  on  the  homely  knife-board,  to  the  utter 
destruction  of  that  useful  household  article. 

^'At  last  all  was  in  readiness, — and  having 
imprinted  a  kiss  on  the  lips  of  each  of  his 
loved  and  only  earthly  treasures,  the  old 
adjutant  set  forth  on  his  journey  to  the 
*  Castle.' 

''He  bad  just  attained  the  summit  of  the 
nearest  hill,  when  the  strokes  of  the  town 
clock  came  booming  over  the  pluin  upon  his 
ear.  After  all,  it  was  but  five,  and  he  was  an 
hour,  at  the  very  least,  too  early. 

"Alone  in  the  drawing  room  of  the  castle — 
for  the  heavy  drops  of  the  coming  storm  had 
driven  him  onwards  before  the  appointed 
time — stood  the  hero  of  our  story,  lost  in 
wonder  of  the  wealth  and  luxuries  that  lay 
around  him  ;  the  only  feeling,  save  wonder, 
elicited  by  the  display,  being  simply  that  the 
most  trifling  article  there  would  keep  bis 
family  in  plenty  for  probably  half  their 
life. 

"Oh !  it  is  a  bitter  thing  to  stand  surround- 
ed by  another^s  wealth,  when  you  know  not 


where  to  get  a  crust  for  your  own  starving 
home-full  on  the  morrow  I  when  even  in  your 
daily  sacrifice  of  prayer,  the  words,  *Give  us 
this  day  our  daily  bread,'  tremble  on  your 
lips  as  you  breathe  them  upwards ! — for  you 
think  how  vain  they  are. 

*'  But  joy  I  joy !  why  think  of  sorrow  ? — 
the  rooms  are  blazing  in  countless  lights ! — 
glittering  trappings !  —  snowey  plumes  ! — 
happy  voices  I — clear  ringing  tones  of  woman's 
laughter  I — (down  thoughts  of  the  morrow  1) 
congratulations,  happy  and  heartfelt  I — all 
these  are  seen  and  heard  around  ! — and  is  the 
old  man  left  alone? — Ob,  no!  bright  eyes 
beam  sweetly  on  him ;  noble  lips  pour  forth 
praises  upon  his  head.  He,  the  almost  sole 
survivor  of  his  regiment  on  the  field  of 
Waterloo,  may  nearly  be  considered  the  hero 
of  the  feast. 

"*0h!  but  for  one — the  least— of  the 
jewels  that  lavishly  bedecked  that  fair  and 
most  enthusiastic  interrogator  of  the  veteran 
to  save  my  darlings  from  starvation !' 

"  He  cannot  curb  his  thoughts  :  but  this  is 
all  he  thinks  of. 

"The  dinner,  so  unusual  to  English  dinners 
in  general,  soon  thawed  into  conviviality. 
How  surely  we  always  find,  that  the  more 
inhospitable  the  appearance  of  a  country, 
the  more  hospitable  the  dwellers  therein;  as 
if  to  compensate  by  a  profusion  of  the  one 
for  a  delinquency  of  the  other. 

"  The  dinner  ended,  and  the  toasts  began. 
The  ladies  had  retired  to  the  drawing-room, 
and  reminiscences  of  the  eventful  day  were 
eagerly  canvassed  around.  Pass  round  the 
ruby  wine ! 

"  It  was  getting  late. 

"  *Prtss  the  snuff-box,  if  you  please,'  ex- 
claimed the  hosti  who  at  an  early  period  after 
the  removal  of  the  dinner  had  produced  an 
article  of  elaborate  workmanship,  studded 
with  brilliants,  presented  lo  him  by  Marshal 
Blucher  in  person,  as  a  token  of  admiration 
for  his  valor,  and  esteem  for  his  friendship. 

**  'The  snuff-box  I '  'The  snuff-box !'  echoed 
the  guests,  passing  the  word  one  to  another ; 
but  no  snuff- box. 

*'  In  vain  were  the  dessert-dishes  pushed 
aside,  in  vain  was  search  made  under  the 
table  and  under  the  chairs  ;  the  snuff  box  had 
vanished,  as  if  by  magic  I  The  attendants 
protested  having  brought  it  in  at  the  begin- 
ing  of  the  evening,  and  having  left  it  on  the 
table. 

"  '  It  is  quite  ridiculous,'  exclaimed  one  of 
the  company  after  awhile ;  *  some  one  must 
have  pocketed  it  in  error,  and  I'll  be  the  first 
to  try  my  own  pockets.' 
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'^  Matters  were  looking  most  unpleasantly 
serious,  and  each  one  at  table  was  feeling 
as  uncomfortable  under  the  circumstances  as 
men  can  be  supposed  to  feel,  when  the  noble 
host,  rising,  addressed  the  company  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  '  Brother-soldiers  and  gentlemen,  I  have 
missed  an  article  of  unsurpassable  value  to 
me.  It  strikes  me  that  some  one  having  got 
hold  of  the  article,  has,  in  error,  put  it  into 
his  pocket  instead  of  his  own  box,  and  has 
not  now  the  moral  courage  to  produce  it ;  so 
I  will  order  in  a  box  fill^  with  sawdust,  into 
which  each  of  you  can  in  turn  place  his  hand ; 
and  the  one  having  the  box  in  his  possession 
may  thereby  return  it  without  its  being 
known  by  whom  it  was  deposited.  Does 
any  one  object  to  this  V 

"  No  one  did,  of  course,  so  the  box  was 
brought,  and  each  guest  in  turn  left  his  seat 
and  walked  up  to  it,  the  others  looking  away, 
and  thrust  in  his  hand.  All  had  completed 
the  ordeal,  and  the  sawdust  was  emptied ; 
but  still  no  box  appeared. 

"  *  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  some  one 
present  has  the  box,  said  a  noble  general,  the 
highest  in  rank  at  table ;  '  and  under  the 
circumstances  I  propose  that  we  each  in  turn 
submit  to  undergo  a  personal  mvestigation  of 
our  pockets,  and  I  will  set  the  example  by 
being  the  first  to  submit'  to  it.' 

''  'And  I — and  I — and  I !'  flew  round  the 
table. 

''  The  news  had  now  flown  to  the  drawing- 
room  ;  and  the  party,  that  one  hour  before 
promised  to  be  a  rtunion  of  deep  and  noble 
feelings,  of  cordiality  and  goodwill,  became  a 
scene  of  general  disorder,  suspicion,  and  con- 
fusion. 

"  '  I  wish  the  earl  had  not  asked  people  no- 
body knows  any  thing  of!*'  exclaimed  our 
fair  guest. 

"  '  Yes,  inc"  lod  V  echoed  another,  *  people 
may  be  officers, — but  honesty  is  never  tested 
till  a  man  is  a  beggar.' 

'*  (True  !  noble  lady !  true  J — affluence  can 
afford  to  be  honest.) 

*^  'Aye !  search  us ! — search  us  all !'  eagerly 
exclaimed  all  in  turn. 

*'All?  no;  not  all! 

''One  lip  grew  pallid,  and  one  cheek  blanch- 
ed white  AS  the  damask  cloth  before  it,  when 
the  word  *  Search'  was  uttered  ;  but  no  one 
remarked  it;  a  brimming  bumper  of  wine, 
taken  at  a  gulp,  alone  prevented  one  guest 
there  from  sinking  sick  and  faint  beneath  the 
board. 

'*  One  by  one  each  guest  underwent  the 
self-imposed  ordeal,  ui^  but  one  remained 


to  undergo  the  investigationi — and  it  was  the 
old  adjutant. 

'* '  The  adjutant !  the  adjutant ! — where  is 
he?' 

"  Aye,  call  away  !  obsequious  guests ! — 
search  for  him  from  room  to  room !  and  con- 
demn him  unfound.  He's  o'er  the  mountain, 
and  awa' — and  little  hears  your  calling. 


^'  Change  we  the  seene. 

*'  Cold — aye,  shivering  cold  ;  not  from  the 
chilling  atmosphere  of  the  climate,  but  of  the 
heart — ^the  old  man  wandered  homewards. 
Thought,  feeling,  life  almost,  all  but  motion 
had  deserted  him. 

*"  Thief  ?'  at  last  burst  from  his  pent  up 
bosom,  as  he  strode  homewards — '  I  a  thief?' 

"  Thief!"  exclaimed  a  voice  at  his  side,  that 
made  him  involuntarily  turn  round,  and  lay 
his  hand  on  his  sword.  He  looked  around  in 
the  darkness,  but  perceived  no  one ;  he  was 
but  passing  a  cavern  in  the  Lowland  hills, 
long  since  renowned  for  the  clearness  of  its 
echoes. 

'*  Ere  the  veteran  had  scarce  begun  to  re- 
cover his  senses,  he  found  himself  at  the 
threshold  of  his  cottage. 

"That  night  at  least  there  was  an  ample 
meal  for  all  within  those  walls  that  had  the 
power  of  partaking  of  it. 

''  The  following  morning  brought  numerous 
messages  and  messengers  from  the  '  castle,'  in 
hopes  of  recovering  the  lost  bijou. 

"  Entreaties  first,  then  threats,  were  had 
recourse  to ;  but  each  in  turn  were  met  by  a 
steady  and  firm  avowal  of  innocence  by  the 
owner  of  the  cottage.  In  compassion  to  the 
veteran,  he  was  not  at  once  handed  over  to 
the  civil  power ;  but  in  a  few  days  afterwards 
he  received  a  letter  from  the  Horse  Guards, 
to  whom  the  matter  had  been  fully  commu- 
nicated, and  the  half-pay  of  the  old  man's 
rank,  upon  which  he  had  retired,  was  imme- 
diately suspended,  leaving  him  a  beggar,  and 
powerless  in  the  world ! 

''  True,  he  might  have  claimed  the  alterna- 
tive of  a  court-martial :  but  were  not  all  the 
curcumstances  of  the  case  arrayed  against 
him — bearing  on  their  face  a  moral  certainty 
of  conviction  in  spite  of  his  honor  or  his  oath  ? 

"  Nothmg  was  now  left  him  but  starvation 
or  the  workhouse,  and  he  chose  the  latter. 

"  In  a  huge  whitewashed  building  in  the 
nearest  town  he  found  himself  separated  for 
the  first  time  in  life  from  his  only  solace  in 
this  wiHrld — ^his  wife  and  children  I^*from  her 
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who  had  shared  hb  troubles  as  a  private  sol- 
dier, and  his  honor  as  an  officer.  Those  whom 
God  had  joined  together,  man  at  last  had  put 
asunder. 

*'  Sharp  and  agonizing  was  the  anguish  at 
first ;  but  ere  a  week  bad  elapsed,  another 
blow  more  stunning  than  this  was  doomed  to 
descend  upon  the  martyr's  head. 

"  He  heard  the  church-bell  tolling,  and 
gaw-T-but  at  a  distance — all  that  was  mortal  of 
his  two  darling  daughters  borne  from  out  that 
whitewashed  world  of  sorrow  to  the  grave ! 

*^A  setded  melancholy,  bordering  on  idiotcy, 
now  came  over  the  old  man's  spirits.  His 
daily  task  was  goae  through  mechanically  ; 
but  his  wife  still  lived,  and  he  might  yet  one 
day  meet  her  again  alive,  and  (4a<  was,  in- 
deed, a  consolation  in  his  sorrow  ;  but  alas ! 
how  faint  even  that  poor  ray  of  hope ! 

**  Faint — faint,  indeed — poor  outcast !  You 
have  looked  your  last,  and  breathed  your  last 
far€«7tll,  ere  you  entered  within  the  walls 
that  now  enclose  you ! 

'<  The  intelligence  of  his  wifes  death  was 
soon  after  communicated  to  him,  accompanied 
by  a  permission  for  him  to  have  access  to  all 
that  remaioed  of  one  once  dearer  to  him  than 
life  itself,  and  the  further  boon  was  conceded 
of  following  her  to  her  long  last  home. 

*<  How  willingly  would  he  have  availed 
himself  of  this  kindness! — but  as  the  first 
boom  of  the  bell  tolled  out,  he  fell  back  in- 
sensible, and  so  remained  till  all  was  over. 

*'  His  son  was  now  all  that  was  left  to  him, 
and  he  had  been  bound  as  apprentice  in  a 
town  several  miles  distant. 

**  Days,  weeks,  months,  a  year  had  elapsed, 
and  his  routine  of  life  remained  unaltered  and 
unvaried.  Nothing  seemed  to  have  any  effect 
on  him,  save  when  a  casual  visitor  remarked, 
in  an  undertone  (but  what  tone  is  too  soft  for 
sensitive  ears  to  comprehend  ?) — 

'*  *  That  is  the  old  officer  who  stole  the 
snuff- box  at  the  castle.' 
'  '*  But  what  most  astonished  every  one  was, 
that  no  trace  of  the  box  had  been,  or  could 
be,  discovered.  It  was  not  found  concealed 
in  the  old  main's  cottage,  neither  buried  in  his 
garden,  for  even  that  had  been  turned  up  in 
hopes  of  recovering  the  lost  treasure — neither 
had  it  been  pawned  in  the  town.     .     .     . 

''A  heavy  rolling  sound  bre;iks  on  the 
dreamer's  ears  as  he  starts  at  midnight  from 
his  thin- clad  stretcher,  and  feels  the  cold 
damp  walls  of  his  tiny  cell  around  him ! 

"  He  had  been  dreaming  happily.  He 
dreamt  that  an  angel — it  was  like  his  dear 
lost  wife,  but  yet  it  was  not  her — had  brought 
the  lost  jewel  to  his  bedside — had  told  him 


it  was  sent  from  heaven  to  restore  him  to  his 
own  again,  who  were  all  at  home  awaiting  his 
return  ;  and  his  trial  on  earth  was  over. 

"Louder  and  louder  swelled  the  roar 
without. 

" '  Fire !'  *  Fire  1'  *  Fire !'  roared  a  thous- 
and voices  in  chorus ! — 'A  fire  at  the  castle !' 
and  the  rolling  of  the  engmes  and  the  clash- 
ing tread  of  the  horses  succeeded  one  another 
in  rapid  succession. 

''At  length  nature  was  exhausted,  and  he 
sunk  once  to  sleep  until  the  morning. 


"  What  means  that  thundering  knocking 
at  the  gate  ?  A  pauper  would  not  knock  so 
loud. 

^*£ven  the  adjutant  looked  up  from  hia 
/laily  task,  but  soon  looked  down  again  as  he 
saw  the  hated  livery  of  the  castle  standing  at 
the  portal. 

*<  He  heard  his  name  pronounced,  and  the 
pallor  of  death  fell  over  his  brow  and  cheek. 
In  another  minute  he  found  himself  ushered 
into  the  governor's  room,  and  confronted  face 
to  face  with  the  noble  giver  of  the  banquet  at 
which  his  misery  had  begun. 

**  He  had  scarce  time  to  gase  steadfastly 
on  the  face  of  his  visitor  ere  the  later  seized 
him  by  the  hand ;  but  before  a  wcml  could 
be  uttered,  a  flood  of  tears — tears  of  repen- 
tance for  a  bitter  and  irreparable  injury  done 
to  an  mnocent  man,  and  coming  from  the 
noble  and  contrite  breast  of  a  soldier,  broke 
from  the  long  pent-up  channels  of  the  gene- 
ral's heart,  and  he  wept  aloud  on  the  old 
man's  shoulder.  So  totally  was  he  overcome 
that  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that 
he  prevented  the  official  authorities  from  in- 
troducing immediate  medical  assistance,  and 
like  a  flash  of  lightning  through  the  gloom  of 
night,  the  pauper's  dream  flivih^d  o'er  his  re 
collection. 

** '  To-morrow  !' — ^to-morrow  I'  —come  to 
the  castle — at  any  time — but  come.  I  am 
ill ;  I  must  go  now,'  exclaimed  the  general, 
and  thrusting  a  purse  full  of  notes  and  gold 
into  the  wonder-stricken  old  man's  hand,  he 
allowed  his  valet  to  lead  him  to  his  carriage. 

*^  There  had  indeed  been  a  fire  at  the  casUe, 
which  being  simply  occasioned  by  the  over- 
heatmg  of  the  flues,  had  done  no  material  in- 
jury ;  but  the  first  place  that  was  attended 
to  was  the  plate-clo$ei ;  and  there,  in  a  cup- 
board high  above  the  others,  where  the  mnal 
plate  for  household  purposes  was  kept,  was 
discovered  the  gold  skuff-boz. 

'^  It  had,  no  doubt,  been  rraiovad  from  the 
table  by  one  of  the  servants,  who,  oblivious  ot 
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the  circumstance,  or  fearing  after  all  that  had 
occurred  to  produce  it,  had  placed  it  where 
it  had  80  long  remained  unseen. 

"The  following  morning  hroke  again  bright 
and  joyously,  as  if  in  welcome  of  the  scene 
it  was  to  witness.  The  old  soldier  had  at 
once  been  discharged  at  the  departure  of  the 
general,  and  was  soon  provided  with  comfort- 
able lodgings  in  the  town. 

"His  first  th'^oQrht  was  to  seek  his  boy; 
but  the  news  quickly  reached  him,  that,  tired 
of  the  monotODOus  life  his  son  was  obliged  to 
lead  as  an  apprentice,  he  had  gone  on  board 

her  Majesty's  ship ,  at  Plymouth ;  so  he 

was  left  alone  and  childless  in  the  world. 

"  That  the  snu€f-box  had  been  found  ran 
like  wild-fire  through  the  place,  and  had 
reached  the  old  man  s  ears  before  he  had  left 
the  workhouse ;  therefore  why  need  he  fear 
to  meet  the  inmates  of  the  castle  ?  In  jus- 
tice to  himself,  moreover,  although  he  would 
rather  have  avoided  the  interview,  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  go ;  and  again  setting  out  on 
foot,  he  traversed  the  same  path  that  he  had 
passed  just  eighteen  months  ago,  when  the 
storm  aro2e  around  him. 

'^Ho  had  scarcely  knocked  at  the  castle 
ere  the  doors  were  thrown  open,  and  every 
servant  seemed  to  vie  m  being  most  attentive 
to  the  lately  reputed  criminal.  He  was  at 
once  ushered  into  the  dining-room,  where, 
seated  round  the  table  as  he  had  seen  them 
on  that  memorable  day,  were  the  self-same 
guests  that  then  surrounded  the  board^  and 
had  since  concurred  in  his  condemnation. 

'*  HU  place  alone  was  changed,  and  now  a 
chair  was  placed  for  him  by  the  side  of  his 
host,  at  the  head  of  the  table ;  but  the  vete- 
ran refused  to  take  advantage  of  it,  remaining 
erect,  and  gazing  with  a  fixed,  half-vacant 
stare  on  the  scene  before  him,  as  if  it  were 
all  a  dream. 

*'  The  general,  however,  as  soon  as  he  re- 
covered his  self-possession — ^for  he  saw — and 
deeply  felt — what  a  change  was  wrought  in 
the  old  man's  appearance,  broke  the  subject 
by  saying — 

"  '  Deep,  irreparable,  and  undeserved,  as 
is  the  injury  that  has  been  inflicted  on  you, 
and  for  which  no  amends  on  my  part  can 
atone,  you  must  allow  that  in  a  great  measure 
you  hi^ve  been  the  cause  of  it,  by  not  at  the 
Ume  submitting  to  the  ordeal  which  every  one 
else  present  readily  underwent.  Had  I  re- 
quested to  search  you  oZoTie,  you  might  justly 
have  felt  indiffnant ;  but  the  measure  was  not 
even  proposed  by  me,  but  by  one  higher  in 
rank,  bo^i  military  and  noble,  than  myself ; 


and  you  would  have  proved  as  innocent  as  he 
or  I,  without  having  entailed  on  me  the  last* 
ing  misery  of  remembering  that  I  have  in- 
flicted such  a  punishment  on  an  innocent  man 
as  you  have  undergone — a  recollection  that 
will  haunt  me  on  my  death- bed — and  on  your- 
self, the  anguish  of  the  past. 

" '  Sire!*  returned  the  veteran,  but  his  voice 
faltered  audibly,  '  I  did  not  take  the  snuff- 
box, as  you  and  all  around  me  are  now  fully 
aware,  hut  nevertheless  I  was  a  thibf.' 

***Yes,  God  forgive  me  I  and  I  trust  he 
has,  as  1  believe  you  all  will.  In  the  midst 
of  the  dinner,  when  the  mirth  was  at  the 
highest,  and  when  every  one's  attention  seem- 
ed to  be  engaged,  I  took  advantage  of  the 
moment  to  slip  a  part  of  the  contents  of  my 
plate  between  some  bread  beside  me,  and 
when  no  eyes  were  upon  me,  I  secreted  it 
in  my  pocket  None  of  my  family  nor  myself 
had  tasted  meat  for  days,  aye,  lonp  days  past! 
and  I  had  more  that  day  before  me  than 
would  have  saved  my  darling  children  from 
the  grave  I  I  was  a  thief  /  My  whole  pit- 
tance had  for  months  been  swallowed  up  by 
the  illness  of  my  family,  and  what  was  given 
to  me,  I  had  secretly  purlomed  for  them.  My 
days  on  earth  are  short.  I  care  not  to  confess 
all.  My  gray  hairs  have  come  in  sorrow  to 
the  grave,  and  little  recks  it  what  befals  me 
now.  This  is  the  reason  I  stole  away  like  a 
thief  rather  than  be  searched,  and  dearly 
have  I  paid  the  penalty  attending  Thb  Pe- 
rils OF  THE  Poor,' 

"  The  old  man  ceased  ;  but  the  sobs  that 
burst  forth  around  told  how  deeply  his  tale 
had  entered  the  hearts  of  his  hearers. 

*'  Spontaneously  the  whole  host  arose,  and 
thronged  around  him.  Kind  words — ^noble 
promises — sweet  condolences — from  the  no- 
ble, the  brave,  and  the  fair,  were  showered 
on  the  veteran's  head,  but,  alas ! — like  a  soft 
song  in  the  tempest — they  fell  unheard — 
unheeded. 

'*  A  cottage  on  the  estate,  fitted  with  every 
luxury,  was  urged  on  his  acceptance — the 
arrears  of  pay  made  up — all  that  wealth  could 
offer,  or  contrition  devise,  was  placed  at  his 
disposal — but  it  came  too  late  ! 

''  The  silver  cord  was  loosed,  and  the  gold- 
en bowl  was  broken  ! — aye,  shattered  past 
redemption. ' 


*'  The  old  church  trees  were  budding  forth 
in  spring,  and  glad  birds  carolled  on  their 
new-leaved  branches,  and  a  crowd  had  ga- 
thered round  the  churchyard  gate,  dressed 
in  their  best  habiliments. 
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"  Hush  ! — 'tis  the  old  man's  funeral ! 

•*Toll  on !  thou  mournful  Herald  to  eternity! 
— thou  hast  carried  anguish  to  his  soul  ere 
this — ^but  now  he  hears  thee  not ! 

"His  old  sword  rests  upon  the  coffin  lid. 
Ah  ! — bear  him  gently  to  his  grave,  in  life 
so  roughly  handled ! 
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"  The  bell  has  ceased — the  earth  is  closed 
again — the  tearful  crowd  has  gone. 

"  Peace !  peace  to  him  who  sleeps  beneath 
the  turf! 

'*  His  character  reestablished  among  men 
— he  has  gone  to  meet  his  God  ! 


From    Eliza    Cook's    Journal. 


HANG    UP    A    PICTURE. 


The  many  ingenious  methods  which  have 
been  discovered  of  multiplying  works  of  art, 
by  engravings,  lithographs,  woodcuts,  and 
photographs,  now  renders  it  possible  for 
every  person  to  furnish  his  rooms  with  beau- 
tiful pictures.  Skill  and  science  have  thus 
brought  art  within  the  reach  even  of  the 
poorest. 

We  have  seen  some  woodcuts  in  recent 
cheap  publications,  which,  if  cut  out  and 
framed,  or  hung  against  the  wall  in  the 
simplest  way,  would  shed  a  glory  round  the 
room — of  a  peasant  or  of  a  lord.  Of  this  sort 
of  cheap  cuts,  we  may  particulary  mention 
the  Madonna  and  child,  after  Rafaelle,  so 
admirably  executed  by  Mr.  Linton.  That 
head  reminds  one  of  the  observation  made  by 
Mr.  Hazlitt  upon  a  picture,  that  it  seems  as 
if  our  unhandsome  action  would  be  impos- 
sible in  its  presence.  It  embodies  the  ideas 
of  mothers  love,  womanly  beauty,  and 
earnest  piety.  And  any  picture,  or  print,  or 
engraving,  that  represents  a  noble  thought* 
that  depicts  a  heroic  act,  or  that  brings  a  bit 
of  nature  from  the  fields  or  the  streets  into 
our  room,  is  a  teacher,  a  means  of  education, 
and  a  help  to  self- culture.  It  serves  to  make 
home  more  pleasant  and  attractive.  It 
sweetens  domestic  life,  and  sheds  a  grace  and 
beauty  around  it.  It  draws  the  gazer  away 
from  mere  considerations  of  8e&,  and  in- 
creases his  store  of  delightful  associations 
with  the  world  without  as  well  as  with  the 
world  at  home. 

A  portrait  of  a  great  man,  for  instance, 
helps  us  to  read  his  life — it  invests  him  with 
a  more  personal  mterest  for  us — looking  at 


his  features,  we  think  we  feel  as  if  we  knew 
him  better,  and  were  more  closely  related  to 
him.  Such  a  portrait  hung  up  before  us 
daily,  at  our  meals  and  during  our  leisure 
hours,  unconsciously  serves  to  lift  us  up  and 
sustain  us.  It  is  a  link  that  in  some  way 
binds  us  to  higher  and  better  natures. 

There  was  a  Catholic  money-lender  who, 
when  about  to  cheat,  was  wont  to  draw  a 
veil  over  the  face  of  his  favorite  saint.  Thus 
the  portraiture  of  a  noble  man  or  saint  is  in 
some  sort  a  companionship  of  something 
better  than  ourselves,  and  though  we  may 
not  reach  the  standard  of  our  hero,  we  are  to 
some  extent  influenced  by  his  depicted 
presence. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  a  picture  should  be 
high-priced  in  order  to  be  beautiful  and  good. 
We  have  seen  things  for  which  hundreds  of 
guineas  have  been  paid,  that  have  not  one- 
hundredth  part  of  the  meaning  or  beauty  that 
is  to  be  found  in  Linton's  woodcut  of  Ra* 
faelle's  Madonna,  which  may  be  had  for 
two- pence.  Picture-fanciers  pay  not  for  the 
merit,  so  much  as  for  the  age  and  the 
rareness  of  their  works.  A  rich  man  may 
possess  a  gallery  of  1,000  great  paintings, 
and  yet  be  able  to  appreciate  none  of  them. 
The  poorest  may  have  the  seeing  eye  for 
beiiuty,  while  the  millionaire  may  be  blind  to 
it.  And  the  cheapest  engraving  may  com- 
municate the  sense  of  beauty  to  the  artizan, 
while  the  thousand-ffuinea  picture  may  fail  to 
communicate  to  the  lord  anything  except  the 
notion  that  he  has  got  possession  of  the  work 
which  the  means  of  other  people  cannot 
compass.  ^_^_^_^^^  ^^  GoOglC 
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Does  the  picture  give  you  pleasure  on  look- 
ing at  it  ?  That  is  one  good  test  of  its  worth. 
You  may  grow  tired  of  it ;  your  taste  may 
outgrow  it,  and  demand  something  hetter, 
just  as  the  reader  may  grow  out  of  Saiaa 
Montgomery's  poetry  into  Milton's.  Then  you 
will  take  down  the  dauh,  and  put  up  a  pic- 
ture with  a  higher  idea  in  its  place.  Thus 
there  may  be  a  steady  progress  in  art  made 
upon  the  room  walls.  If  yon  can  put  the 
pictures  in  frames  so  much  the  better ;  but  if 
you  cannot,  no  .matter,  up  with  tliem !  We 
know  that  Owen  Jones  says  it  is  not  good 
taste  to  hang  prints  upon  walls — he  would 
merely  hang  room  papers  there.  But  Owen 
Jones  may  not  be  infallible,  and  here  we  think 
he  is  wrong.  To  our  eyes,  a  room  always 
looks  unfurnished,  no  matter  how  costly  and 
numerous  the  tables,  chairs,  and  ottomans, 
unless  there  be  pictures  against  the  walls. 
and  homes  ought  to  be  made  pleasant,  in- 
structive and  satisfying. 

It  ought  to  be,  and  no  doubt  it  is,  a  great 
stimulus  to  artists  to  know  that  their  works 
are  now  distributed  in  prints  and  engravings, 
in  all  ways,  to  decorate  and  beautify  the  homes 
of  the  people.  The  wood-cutter,  the  litho- 
grapher, and  the  engraver,  are  the  inter- 
preters of  the  great  artist  to  the  people.  Thus 
Turner's  grand  pictures  are  not  confined  to 
the  wealthy  possessors  of  the  original  works, 
but  may  be  diffused  through  all  homes  by  the 
Millars,  and  Brandnrds,  and  Willmotts,  their 
engravers.  Thus  Landseer  finds  entrance, 
through  woodcuts  and  mezzotints,  into  every 
dwelling.  Thus  Cruikshank  preaches  tem- 
perance,  and  Ary  Schemer  purity  and  piety. 
The  engraver  is  the  medium  by  which  art  in 
the  palace  is  thus  conveyed  to  the  humblest 
homes  in  the  kingdom. 

The  Athenaunif  in  a  recent  article  on  this 
subject,  urges  the  desirableness  of  a  higher 
style  of  cheap  engravings  for  the  people.  The 
writer  says : 

^  Let  us  have  good,  simple,  cheap  works, 
eschewing  all  that  is  merely  costly  and  wholly 
profitle<«s.  We  prize  cheap  books,  provided 
all  concerned  have  their  hire;  wherefore, 
then»  not  have  cheap  abstracts  of  pictures, 
instead  of  considering  for  evermore  that  the 
art  of  engraving  is  only  a  compact  between 
engraver  and  publisher?  Fear  not,  self- 
sacrificing  engraver  and  boldly  speculative 
publbher,  that  your  vocations  will  dwindle 
beneath  this  breath  of  popularity.  The  ex- 
cellence of  the  graver's  work  will  always 
minister  delight  to  the  refined  mind ;  but  it 
is  not  expedient  that  the  public  should  bask 
in  the  aunshine  of  poetry  before  it  has  mas- 


tered the  alphabet  and  scraped  acquaintance 
with  grammar. 

"The  glimpse  of  an  engraving  is  good, 
the  dwelhnff  on  it  better:  steahog  on  the 
sense  with  its  suggestive  variety ; — no  fear 
of  its  being  snapped  up — but  remaining  a 
household  god  for  ever, — at  least,  till  paper 
crumble  and  ink  fade, — the  children  and 
their  children  reading  day  by  day  this  won- 
derful silent  world  of  instructive  figures,  that 
move  not  unto  dertingement  of  observing 
ideas.  Grant  this  boon  to  the  lately  born 
and  the  unborn,  and  secure  this  household 
property  to  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water,  who  will  treasure  up  their  mites  till 
the  'mickle'  is  'muckle'  enough  to  buj 
them  into  good  company,  and  feel  that,  after 
their  life's  work,  they  leave  their  children 
heirlooms  of  sterling  worth,  to  smooth  the 
ruggedness  of  labor  and  turn  away  the 
arrows  of  care.  The  careless  lounger  from 
print-shop  to  print-shop  knows  little,  per- 
chance, of  the  fascination  which  the  veriest 
scrap  of  the  graver  conveys  to  the  untutored 
and  unworn  m  the  ways  of  art.  It  may  not 
be  that  the  remarks  of  eager  unversedness 
in  picturesque  expression  shall  be  very  eru- 
dite, but,  at  any  rate,  a  thought  beyond  self 
is  a  gain  in  any  one.  Much  wisdom  may  not 
be  elicited,  but  a  good  clearance  towards  it 
is  effected.  But,  as  the  inhabitants  of  cot- 
tages are  not  generally  indebted  to  the 
wealthy  of  their  neighborhood  for  the  loan 
of  a  courtly  Landseer  or  Winterhalter  for 
the  illumination  of  their  nights  at  home,  it  is 
desirable  that  in  the  small  print-shop  of  their 
neighborhood  they  should  find  something 
more  adapted  to  their  cravings  than  the  ele- 
gancies of  life  in  the  mixed  style,  and  more 
conducive  to  their  tone  as  hardworking  men, 
than  a  remarkably  elegant  greyhound  watch- 
ing a  superlative  beaver  hat.  It  would  not 
be  amiss  to  connect  this  with  some  spice  o( 
homely  literature,  so  that  in  the  text  our 
honest  friend  should  find  wholesome  instruc- 
tion, and,  in  the  illustration  of  home,  some- 
thing more  improving  than  a  lady  in  a  saqtie 
or  the  latest  ennuyie, 

"  Honest  George  Cruikshank's  homely 
truths,  and  in  series,  too,  drive  closer  home 
than  all  the  exotics  which  bloom  for  a  sea- 
son, and  then  lose  even  their  Greek  and 
Latin  names.  We  want  homely  food;  we 
want  clear  human  topics,  out  of  which  man, 
without  eitra  subtlety  of  intellect,  can  glean 
a  better  heart,  form  a  more  acute  feeling  and 
a  larger  intellect  from  a  more  extended  sur- 
vey of  the  history  of  man  and  his  emotions. 

'^  Honest  wood,  albeit  implying  something 
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too  much  of  the  mechanical  in  its  process — 
of  mere  unintelligible  chipping — has  done 
the  State  some  service  in  this  homely  view. 
It  has  brought  Art  down  from  its  stilts  of 
costliness  and  6ne  paper,  and  has  made  a 
style  of  its  own.  It  triumphs  in  its  vignette 
character,  and  we  feel  that  we  love  its  final 
flourishes  into  nothingness.  But  we  feel, 
even  here,  in  the  procursive  steps  of  Art  into 
true  popularity,  that  there  is  an  inherent 
viciousness.  The  blanket  school,  exploded 
in  severer  Art»  has  found  a  refuge  in  humble 
wood  ;  and  drapery,  although  not  ostensibly 
the  cumbrous  appendage  of  a  pseudo'claasi- 
cal  figure,  still  clings  to  tales  of  domestic 


life,  and  frock-coats  relinquish  the  modesty 
of  their  folds,  and  table-covers  swell  beyond 
the  patience  of  a  housemaid. 

'*  We  have  yet  room  for  a  severe  illustra- 
tion of  abstract  themes.  If  wood  engraving 
would  discard  somewhat  of  its  abundant 
cleverness  in  favor  of  a  higher  moral,  and 
bate  somewhat  of  its  tricky  Tight  and  shade 
and  chiaroscuro  for  a  more  straightforward 
and  striking  illustration  of  the  great  tale  of 
the  human  heart,  the  cottage  would  be  the 
gainer ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  interest  of  the 
cottage  that  these  pleas  and  arguments  are 
put  on  the  record.' 


From  Klisa  Cook's  Joornal. 
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"Stand  out  of  my  sunshine  !*'said  Diogenes 
to  Alexander,  when  the  emperor  asked  what 
service  he  could  render  him.  Haughty  as  the 
philosopher's  reply  may  sound,  it  merely 
expresses  the  honest  independence,  which 
every  highly-cultivated  and  well-balanced 
mind  may  feel  towards  those  who  possess 
nothing  better  than  the  accidental  distinctions 
of  rank  or  fortune.  He  indeed  deserves  our 
pity  who  needs  the  condescending  smile  of 
the  proud,  or  the  heartless  flattery  of  the 
vain,  either  to  rouse  him  to  exertion  or  warm 
him  into  happiness. 

The  power  of  self-excitement  is  the  most 
desirable  of  all  attainments,  and  it  is  the  most 
rare.  To  love  knowledge  merely  for  its  use- 
fulness— to  form  and  strenghten  virtuous  dis- 
positions, with  the  hope  of  no  other  reward 
than  the  deep  tranquillity  they  bring — is  a 
task  achieved  by  few;  yet  it  is  the  only 
simple  and  direct  road  to  lasting  happiness. 
He  who  can  find  intellectual  excitement  in  the 
fall  of  an  apple,  or  the  hues  of  a  wild  flower, 
may  well  say  to  the  officious  world,  **  Stand 
out  of  my  sunshine."  To  him  Nature  is  an 
open  volume,  where  truths  of  the  loftiest  im- 
port are  plainly  written ;  and  the  temptations 
and  anxieties  of  this  life  have  no  power  to  cast 
a  shadow  on  its  broad  and  beautiful  pages. 

I  do  not  mean  that  solitude  is  bliss,  even 
where  enjoyment  is  of  the  purest  kmd.     An 


eminence,  that  places  us  above  the  hopes  and 
fears,  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  social  life, 
must  indeed  be  an  unenviable  one ;  but  that 
which  puts  us  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ever- 
varying  tide  of  circumstance  and  opinion  is 
surely  desirable ;  and  nothing  on  which  the 
mind  can  be  employed  tends  so  much  to  pro- 
duce this  state  of  internal  sunshine  as  the 
study  of  Nature  in  her  various  forms. 

Politics,  love  of  gain,  ambition  of  renown, 
everything  in  short,  which  can  be  acted  upon 
by  the  passions  of  mankind,  have  a  corroding 
influence  on  the  human  soul.  But  Nature, 
ever  majestic  and  serene,  moves  on  with  the 
same  stately  step  and  beaming  smile,  whether 
a  merchantman  is  wrecked  or  an  empire  over- 
thrown. The  evils  oi  man's  heart  pollute  all 
with  which  they  can  be  incorporated;  but 
they  cannot  defile  her  holy  temple.  The  doors 
are  indeed  closed  against  the  restless  and  the 
bad  ;  but  the  radiant  goddess  is  ever  at  the 
altar,  willing  to  smile  upon  all  who  are  pure 
enough  to  love  her  quiet  beauty. 

Ambition  may  play  a  mighty  game  ;  it  may 
task  the  sinews  of  nations,  and  make  the  ser- 
vile multitude  automaton  dancers  to  its  own 
stormy  music ;  but  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars, 
go  forth  on  their  sublime  mission  independent 
of  its  power ;  and  its  utmost  efforts  cannot 
change  the  laws  which  produce  the  transient 
glory  of  the  rainbow. 
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Avarice  may  freeze  the  gonial  current  of 
affection,  and  dry  up  all  the  springs  of  sym- 
pathy wijLhin  the  human  soul ;  but  it  cannot 
diminish  the  pomp  of  summer,  or  restrain  the 
prodigality  of  autumn.  Fame  may  lead  us 
on  in  pursuit  of  glittlsring  phantoms,  until  the 
diseased  mind  loses  all  relish  for  substantial 
good:  but  it  cannot  share  the  eternity  of 
light,  or  the  immortality  of  the  minutest 
atom. 

He  who  has  steered  his  bark  ever  so  skil- 
fully through  the  sea  of  politics,  rarely,  if 
ever,  finds  a  quiet  haven.  His  vexations  and 
his  triumphs  have  all  been  of  an  exciting 
character ;  they  have  depended  on  outward 
circumstances,  over  which  he  has  very  limit- 
ed power ;  and  when  the  turbulent  scene  has 
passed  away,  he  finds,  too  late,  that  he  has 
lived  on  the  breath  of  '>ther8,  and  that  happi- 
ness has  no  home  within  his  heart. 

And  what  is  the  experience  of  him  who 
has  existed  only  for  wealth  ?  who  has  safely 
moored  his  richly-freighted  vessel  in  the  spa- 
cious harbor  of  successful  commerce  ?  Does 
he  find  that  happiness  can,  like  modern  love, 
be  bought  with  gold?  You  may  see  him 
harrying  about  to  purchase  it  in  small  quan- 
tities, wherever  the  exhibitions  of  taste  and 
talent  offer  it  for  sale  ;  but  the  article  is  too 
ethereal  to  be  baled  for  future  use,  and  it  soon 
evaporates  amid  the  emptiness  of  his  intellec- 
tual warehouse. 

He  that  lives  only  for  fame  will  find  that 
happiness  and  renown  are  scarcely  speaking 
acquaintance.  Even  if  he  could  catch  the 
rainbow  he  has  so  eagerly  pursued  he  would 
find  its  light  fluctuating  with  each  changing 
sunbeam,  and  fading  at  the  touch  of  every 
passing  cloud. 

Nor  is  he  who  has  wasted  the  energies  of 
his  youth  in  disentangling  the  knotty  skein  of 


controversy  more  likely  to  find  the  evening 
of  Kis  days  serene  and  tranquil.  The  demon 
of  dogmatism  or  of  doubt  may  have  grappled 
him  closely,  and  converted  his  early  glow  of 
feeling,  and  elasticity  of  thought,  into  ranco- 
rous prejudice  or  shattered  faith. 

But  the  deep  streams  of  quiet  thought  iipd 
pure  philosophy  gush  forth  abundantly  from 
all  the  hiding  places  .of  Nature  ;  there  is  no 
drop  of  bitterness  at  the  fountain;  the  clear 
waters  reflect  none  of  the  Proteus  forms  of 
human  pride ;  and  ever,  as  they  flow,  their 
peaceful  murmurs  speak  of  heaven. 

The  enjoyment  that  depends  on  powerful 
excitement'saps  the  strength  of  manhood,  and 
leaves  nothing  for  old  age  but  discontent  and 
desolation.  Yet  we  need  amusements  in  the 
decline  of  life,  even  more  than  in  its  infancy, 
and  where  shall  we  find  any  so  safe,  satisfac- 
tory, and  dignified,  as  battery  and  barometer, 
telescope  and  prism  ? 

Electric  power  may  be  increased  with  less 
danger  than  man's  ambition ;  it  is  far  safer 
to  weigh  the  air  than  a  neighbor's  motives ; 
it  is  more  disquieting  to  watch  tempests  low- 
ering in  the  political  horizon,  than  it  is  to  . 
gaze  at  volcanoes  in  the  moon;  and  IttsmucA 
easier  to  separate  and  unite  the  colors  in  a 
ray  of  light,  than  it  is  to  blend  the  many 
colored  hues  of  truth,  turned  out  of  their 
course  by  the  sharp  comers  of  angry  contro- 
versy. 

Finally,  he  who  drinks  deeply  at  the  foun- 
tain of  natural  science,  will  reflect  the  cheer- 
fulness of  his  own  spirit  on  alt  things  around. 
If  the  sympathy  of  heart  and  piind  be  with- 
in his  reach,  he  will  enjoy  it  more  keenly 
than  other  men ;  and  if  solitude  be  his  por- 
tion, he  can,  in  the  sincerity  of  a  full  and 
pious  mind,  say  to  all  the  temptations  of  fame 
and  pleasure,  "  Stand  ye  out  of  my  sunshine  1" 
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